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A LONDON FOG. 

A FAMILY living in Avenue Eoad, St John’s Wood, 
a pleasant northern suburb of the Metropolis, were 
invited out to dinner on Christinas-day 1879, The 
invitation was accepted. When Christmas came, 
the family were in a fix. The day was so foggy 
that no one in the house dared to venture out. 
To do so would have been exceedingly perilous. 
So thick was the dark yellow fog, that no one 
could see a foot or two before him. No cab dared 
to undertake the enterprise of moving along the 
streets and roads. On each side of the way, 
the dwellings could not be seen. Persons who 
had been so heedless as to run the risk of sally¬ 
ing forth, were groping at tlie doorways, and 
asking the people to be so good as tell them ndiere 
they were. They felt as if they were lost in a 
strange laud, much in the manner that inex¬ 
perienced travellers find themselves bewildered 
amidst the blinding sandstorms of the Desert. 
Being lost for the time in a London fog has 
never, as far as we know, formed a theme for poets, 
though the subject is not devoid of the pathetic, 
while it certainly abounds in the ludicrous. 

But what of the family who had engaged to go 
out to dinner ? How was the thing managed ? 
They simply could not go. Including two visitors 
from New Zealand who were with them, they had 
to stay at home. It was an awkward business. 
No preparations had been made for a festive 
Christmas dinner; but by good-luck, the domes¬ 
tics had been provided with a turkey and plum¬ 
pudding in honour of the day ; and a^subsidy from 
the servants’ hall set matters to rights. In the 
case of a siege or a shipwreck, all are on an 
equality as regards provisions. The two colonists 
were rather pleased and amused by the adventure. 
They had been afforded an opportunity of seeing 
a London fog in perfection, and of being able to 
boast all the rest of their lives of the vastly 
superior climate of New Zealand, where the air is 
always clear, and settlers have at least never to 
gro])e their way during daylight. 

Fifty years ago, when we first became acquainted 


with them, London fogs were j)ad enough; but 
they were on a comparatively limited scale. They 
have since attained marvellously grand dimensions 
and intensity, according to the increase of houses * 
and population. What we ordinarily call London, 
but is more correctly styled the Metropolis, has 
spread and spread, till it covers a space of about 
a hundred and twenty square miles. In the winter 
months, every house has a coal-fire, some of them 
two, three, or four; and there are numerous 
manufactories and public works with furnaces 
and tall chimneys, all of which less? or more emit 
quantities of smoke. This smoke mingles with 
what fog there happens to be, and produces a 
curious mixture, that is now only beginning to be 
rightly understood. Like every other mist, the 
fog which rises and is wafted along the valley of 
the Thames, is composed of small particles of 
water, that ought properly to be dissipated by the 
action of the sun’s heat. Only with difficulty is 
the sun able to undertake the duty. The smoke 
poured out from hundreds of thousands of chim¬ 
neys does not merely mix with the fog. It coats 
each watery particle with a tarry, oily film, giving 
it an unnatural character, and preserving it, so 
to speak, from immediate dispersion. A genuine 
London fog, therefore, is something more than 
a fog. It is a prodigiously large volume of mist, 
held in a kind of thraldom by oleaginous in¬ 
gredients floated from the tops of' chimneys. 
When we say oleaginous, we, for convenience, take 
the readiest word to express a condition that would 
involve some chemical explanations, which need 
not be gone into. Every one will understand that 
the smoke from the coal-fires somehow unites 
inextricably with the particles of mist, and keeps 
the whole thing hovering in a dense cloud over 
the Metropolis. Not only so. The dingy doud 
darkens and pollutes the air, fills the streets, and 
to a certain extent, the houses and the lungs of 
the inhabitants. On such occasions, the darkness 
even at noon is so great that dwellings and places 
of business have to be lit with gas as at night. 
As the London gas is more remarkable for its 
volume than its purity, .it aids in. deteriorating 
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parts. Sometimes, liiey enshroud Ti. afimvoster 
and the Eegent’s Path, as !£• there fixed by a supeii> 
natoral ixihueziee. You see them at a dietaace, 
and tdl at once drive into them. Possibly, the 
nature of the subsoil is the predominating influ- 
ence. Londoners who are skilled in choosing 
neighbourhoods, avoid those with a suV ’ ('f clay, 
and make an effort to get a house upon gravel. It 
may be conjectured that the enormous magnitude 
of the Metropolis, ns well as circumstances of a 
social nature, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
procuring the requisite information, r-micrs a cor¬ 
rect choice scarcely practicable. I’a' i'.Vvble dis¬ 
tinction is not to be depended on. It known 
tlxat some houses inhabited by those who hold 
their head highest are far from bcinsr salubrious ; 
in fact, with all their preteuri appearance, 
abounding in typhoid tendencies. 

When free to disperse itself, fhe sttk 3 of. the 
Metropolis extends like a pall over a tract of 
country,, according ^0 the set of the w; ’ the 

pneumonia, pleurisy, and other lung diseases. | south, it will extend eignty miles to Bri- i r'Ct ; and 
The pernicious effects of the fog are dismally I on the north, it finds its way .b-j midland 
manifested in the increased mortality of cluhircn I counties, where it comes iu contact and mingles' 
alfiicted with whooping-cough. We do not enter | with the belching fumes of hv cd,- of iiamiruc- 
on particulars. These have been sown broadcast 1 tories. Joined to the smoke 01 iuii • Diuhanj, 
in every newspaper. Let no one treat ♦he matter j and Newcastle, it may be expected, by-,. 1-l)y to 
lightly. ■ j cross the Border like a resi-stlr- v;uaot). 'i'here 

Not only during fogs, but in ^ome other concli- i ia nothing to match this in histuri Tim smolce 
tions of the, atmosphere, householders in the | of a city with four millions of people > numl'cr- 
Metropolis are plagued with showers of ♦ blacks,’; less factories, is getting the better of ewrything. 

' It is altering the face of Nature, ami may be safely 
averred to be at length Bomcihing beyond a 


the atmosphere during fo^, already sufficiently 
tainted with the exhalations of domestio sewage. 
At times, it is as diffinnlt to get a breath of Jhesh 
air as it is to procure « good drink of palatable 
water. 

Some persons, wbimsically generous in standing 
up for what everybody else views with grief and 
detestation, profess to believe that London fogs 
are not quite so bad as they are called. In winter, 
lie, like a warm blanket on the ground, and 
avert the frost. Perhaps they do; but that is a 
small matter; and we are by no means sure that 
the action of frost should in all instances be 
averted. All such palliations must be brushed 
aside. A genuine London fog is an unmitigated 
evU. It ia ascertained, on the most conclusive 
evidfence, thalPthe death-rate of the Metropolis is 
enormously increased during fogs, the young and 
the delicate in constitution being most readily 
affected. The fatalities occur chiefly among all 
who suffer from or are liable to asthma, bronchitis, 


as they are called by housewives. Blacks are 
flying particles of soot. Alighting where they list, 
they intrude themselves into all, even the best regu¬ 
lated, dwellings. By ordinary arrangements, you 
cannot keep out blacks. They get in by the doors 
and windows. They disfigure the equipments of 
the drawing-rooms, and are execrated for their 
nauseous presence everywhere. Blacks are the 
torment of London, more even than the fogs, the 
typhoid emanations of the sewage, or the drinking- 
water which it might not be pleasant to analyse. 
Projected from the cliimneys, and seeking for 
repose, they alight without respect of persons, and 


joke. 

If not actually treated in a jociihir spint, the 
Smoke qxiestion has been shamefully neglecltd. As. 
it is the Kiuoko that iiitensifie.s the fog, earnest end 
uurelaxing attempts should long since Itave been 
made to subdue the nuisance as far nh practicable. 
Wo do not think that much couM 1 c done as con¬ 
cerns private }i6u.:es. The Engli.^L of all classes 
like a cheerful lh\, airl u-ould never be eatisfied 
with the dull red Ihv" of aiithiajite coal without 
a sparkle of brilliance, .'’nch aa wie soe,s iu some of 
we should think add materially to the metropolitan ! the dwellings iu Pliiladelphia, Neither is it the 
W’asliing-bill. We entertain the notion that they | least likely that the recommendation of cooking 
are put up with as an incurable evil. The docile | with gas will be met with acceptance in the Lon ■ 
housewife, on cleanly thoughts intent, resigns her- • doner’s kitclien. All tho gas stoves that we have 
self to hex fate. Blacks are no more to be averted | ever seen impart a close stuffy smell to the 
than the east wind. however, occurs to us to I atmosphere; and iu using them, the cure would be 
remark that in the sonth of Europe, down about I jjrouounced to bo worse than the disease. Coal- 
the Riviera, some of the windows are provided i fires may perhaps bo bo improved as to produce 
with panes of muslin, which admit the air an<l light, | the minimufti of smoke ; but beyond that, we 




but exclude the mosquitos. Could not something 
of the same sort be attempted to exclude the 
blacks ? We give the hint for what it is worth. 

London fogs take place at times all the year 
round; but they are at their worst from November 
to February. That is the season, par excellence, of 
a thorough palpable fog, in which it is hazardous 
to go oat of doors. These wonderful smoky mists 
come and go in a strange manner. They will occur 
at one part of the Metropolis, and not in other 


fear nothing satisfactory could bo effected. The 
remedy, so far as it goes, must bo looked for ia 
another direction. 

Years and years ago. Acts of Parliament were 
passed to compel the proprietors of manufactories 
iu the Metropolis to adopt means for consuming 
their smoke. In some few cases, where conscience 
and good taste have outbalanced greed, the smoke 
has been consumed, and there is nothing to com¬ 
plain of. In numerous other cases, however—and 
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let U8 iacidfiEtally refer to ©ertaia Bteam-Tessek cm 
the river—no trouble wbatever has been talcea to 
consume the amoke, which etill issues in dark 
polluting masses, regardless of 4he law, regardlels 
of the comfort of everybody. This non-cohsump- 
lion of smoke from furnaces is a heavy moral 
delinquency in this realm of England, besides 
being a distinct violation of law. The sin is 
without excuse. To speak from our own know¬ 
ledge, we have for a period of nearly fifty years 
owned furnaces in connection with boilers and 
steam-engines, and proved beyond dispute that 
from all manufactories there need be no smoke 
whatever. We can any day shew a furnace, the 
agent of motion to numerous machines, at which, 
by the use of a simple apparatus in connection 
with the supply of fuel, not a particle of smoke 
reaches the atmosphere ; W’Lile by the application i 
of such apparatus, a saving of from seven to ten 
per cent, of fuel is effected. And all this going on 
successfully for half a century! 

Why, then, are manufacturers generally not 
compelled to consume their smoke ? The ques¬ 
tion involves some unpleasant considerations. The 
only ex {Variation we can offer is, that the enforce- 
'lent of the law rests chiefly with municipal and 
jiarish authorities. A defective arrangement. 
Whether from being themselves implicated, or j 
I IV I '• their fear of giving offence to constituents,! 
I or r’e er indifference, these authorities let! 

1 oiie.ers (i. Oil, however hideous; though the! 
I fiiuU:, pos.ol.ly, in a sense due' to those who | 
! seei: liie wroj).!.' done, fail to prosecute, on the! 
■ pvin .^'le lliat what is everybody’s is nobody’s' 
(.>ur iinprcfs-ion is that nothing effective j 
will be. 'ione until the duty of suppressing smoke * 
^'roru public xvorks is coi»nniticd to rc.spon.siblc 
goveninient officers, with the p(ovcr of enforcing 
proper penalties. Projects of duniri^’o” * the 
' quantity of smoko in the ^fel.rop'-di.s by iiitro- 
, ..luciiig anthracite coal, or cooking xvith ga.«, while 
; the tall chimneys arc left. without poreniptory 
' regulation, are a mere beating ..ibout the bush. 
We go to work differently, by pointing t(' what 
may bo designated the head and front of the I 
oflending in almost every large seat of population i 
in the kingdom. w. c. 

THE CHE ABLE WOODS’ MONEY. 

CHAl’TER I. 

In London town some years ago, there lived in 
a narrow street in Holborn, two brothers of the 
name of Cheadlewood. The house in which they 
lived, a tall, ugly building, more than a century 
old, was at once their home and their place of 
business. Though the brothers were both soli¬ 
citors, they were not in partnership. Their names 
migltt be seen painted at the side of the door 
—‘Barnabas CaEADiiEwoon, Solicitor’—‘J ona¬ 
than Cheadlewood, Solicitor.’ There were 
advantages to be gained by separate practice, in 
the shape of increased charges for litigious pro¬ 
ceedings, wliich the brothers were too mercenary 
to leUnquish. The Cheadlewooda were well 


known in tibteir professiom and were ngputed 
be sharp practiMoners, and in tike highest deMwe 
mean and miserly. The exterior of their dweb^B^ 
wdl aocortted with such a character. Din^ with 
smoke and dirt^ and dilapidated with age. It §adfy 
needed the hand of the repairer. The rem¬ 
nant of paint had long disappeared from door aaid 
window'ixames; the doorstep was sunken and 
cracked, and the iron railings which separated the 
house from the pavement were red with mfe, Bst 
Barnabas and Jonathan Cheadlewood were not tig 
men to care about appearances. As long as the 
bouse held together, and they had a roof above 
their heads, they were content. They had no 
notions of home-comfort ; they knew nothing of 
home-joy; their one aim in life was to accumulate 
money; and for the gold, w'hich could never 
warm their hearts or gladden their spirits,* they 
toiled and moiled with pitiable earnfttness, h'^- 
ging their treasure the closer as gray hairs and 
failing powers warned them that a day would 
come when they must part with it. 

One gloomy November evening, when a heavy 
rain was beating against the window-panes, and 
the wind howled in the chimney, the two brothew 
were sitting together in their private room behind 
the office. There was nothing cosy or home-like 
in this small back-room. Though the night was 
colli, it was a tiny fire which burned in the grate; 
and the light of the eolitaiy candle, which stood 
in a brass candlestick on a table scattered with, 
papers, did not give the room a cheerful appear-* 
ancc. Seated at fhis table, turning over some 
yellow deeds, and occasionally jotting down a few 
particulars in a note-book which lay to hand, was 
the younger brother, Jonathan Cheadlewood. He 
was a man nearer sixty than iifty years of age, 
with a short square figure, and high shoulders, 
upon which his large head appeared to rest, for 
he had scarce any neck. His countenance was 
unpre])08sessing. Great cunning lurked in the 
small sunken eyes, and was further expressed 
the long sharp nose and the lipless mouth, so 
significant of malt and cupidity. The meaning of 
the face was clear enough at this moment, as he 
bent over the papers, giving full play to his 
cujiidity and keenness of researclL But not always 
was his look so open. At times he would endea¬ 
vour to force his features to express otlier qualities 
than those natural to him. Ho would try to 
assume an appearance of extreme candour and 
honesty of purpose, hoping to betray his client 
into unlimited confidence in his probity. _ If 
necessary, lie would contort his face into a smile, 
as sweet a smile as that mouth could give, but 
one wliich had rather a difl’erent effect upon 
the beholder from that which he desired to pro¬ 
duce, An expression of grief and pain, a look of 
incredulity, or alarm, or surprise, or anxiety, were 
equally at his command, and were called into play 
as occasion required. 

Barnabas Oheadlewood’s demeamour was of 
another order. The expression of his face* may- 
best be described by calling it a veiled expression. 
His countenance was invariably grave and calm, 
almost mournfully so. The eyes looked at you 
with a direct, inscrutable gaze, as if defying you 
to find anything reproachable in hit characteir. 
The thin, gray locks, the closely trimmed whi^eti^ 
the firmly closed mouth, the square chin, all sug¬ 
gested a mmit cautious tempeiomeut; and wkem 
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be Bpoke, bie deliberate utterance and measu^ 
worm iBonfinned this impreesion. Everything 
about the man proclaimed his respectability. 
There vas less of the miser in his apmaranco 
than in that of his brother. His carefufly worn 
garments, old-fashioned though they were, could 
scarce! V bo called shabby; and his stiff black stock 
and stand-up collar had a severely correct look. 

Barnabas was older than his brother by five 
years. JTheie was another brother who came 
Jbetween them j but in early life he had sailed for 
America, and had never returned to his native 
land. Silas Cheadlewood could not boast the busi¬ 
ness talents on which his brothers prided them¬ 
selves, and he had not prospered in the world. 
Whilst his fortune was yet to seek, he had lowered 
himself in his brothers’ eyes by a foolish marriage 
'mth a pretty Irish girl as poor as himself, whom 
Ke had met with in his wanderings in search of a 
vocation. When pecuniary embarrassment ensued, 
he applied to his brothers for assistance ; but their 
froternal generosity expended itself in censure and 
advice. He was reminded that he had quitted 

K .and contrary to their wishes, that every step 
ad taken had been imprudent in the extreme, 
and that as his troubles were the outcome of his 
own folly, it was but just that he should find a 
way out of them by his own unaided exertions. | 
Since his appeal for help had been thus refused,! 
the Cheadlewoods had heard no more of their 
unfortunate brother. They were wont to shake 
their heads and turn up their eyes when they 
mentioned ‘poor Silas.' Bachelors themselves, 
and far too cold-blooded to conceive of the throb- 
bings of a lover’s heart, they could not understand 
the infatuation for a pretty face, which had been 
* the ruin of Silas.’ Mr Jonathan, indeed, had once 
contemplated matrimony; but the object of his 
suit had been a buxom widow, the attractions of 
whose fortune far exceeded those of her person. 
The wooing sped well, and tlie wedding-day was 
‘fixed, when a dispute over the marriage settle¬ 
ments brought the courtship to a sudden termina¬ 
tion. Jonathan had discovered that the lady’s 
fortune was not quite so large as he had been led 
to suppose; and the widow had found that her 
lover was inclined to he a little too grasping. 
Jonathan did not again think of matiimony. 
There was no time for such thoughts in the hard¬ 
working lives they led. They kept but one clerk, 
an honest, industrious young man, who had now 
been with them for several years, and whose work 
.they found so valuable, that, in order to retain 
him in fheir employ, they had raised him to the 
position of an articled clerk without denuanding a 

S reraium. Barnabas Cheadlewood had talked 

Robert Ware into the belief that this was an act 
of unparalleled generosity; but in truth it was 
entirely prompted by self-interest. 

At the hour of day on which our story com¬ 
mences, the office was closed, and Eobert Ware 
had gone home. Barnabas Cheadlewood was 
resting in an old, well-worn, high-backed chair, 
which stood by the fireplace. He was thor¬ 
oughly tired with the labours of the day, and 
his expression was more lugubrious than usual. 
There was something almost wistful in his 
gi^e as he watched his brother’s movements 
with the papers. Presently, Jonathan made a i 
last entry in his note-book; then pushing aside 
the papers with a look of relief, he came and stood 


near the fire, stretdiing out his long- claw-like 
fingers to the feeble hlake. ‘ There; that is done 
at last,’ he said in a tone of satisfaction. have 
gone carefully thi^ugh all the evidence, and I find 
that we have a splendid case for the plaintiff. It 
will he our own fault, Barnabas, if we don’t clear 
a hundred pounds by this action.’ 

Barnabas did not reply 5 ho only looked at’ his 
brother, and sighed. He had sighed many times 
in the course of that evening, atid Jonatlian had 
not been so absorbed in his work as not to notice 
this fact. 

‘ What is making you sigh so, to-night V he asked 
sharply. ‘ Surely you cannot regret the course we 
have taken in the Wortley case ? Depend upon 
it, the issue will prove that we have calculated 
wisely. I have not a doubt of the result,’ 

‘Nor have 1,’ replied bis brother quietly. ‘It 
was not of the Wortley case I was thinking.’ 

‘Then what is it you have upon your mind, 
which trouble.s you ?’ persisted Jonathan. 

‘Oil, nothing of any importance,’ returned 
Barnabas. ‘ I was only thinking of poor Silas.’ 

A frown came to his brother’s forehead at 
the sound of this name. ‘Silas was a foel,’ ho 
said shortly. 

‘Undoubtedly, his conduct was ill advised,’ said 
Barnabas slowly; ‘but there are many foolish 
persons in the world. You and 1 have aiot 
practised the law all these years without learning 
that. And yet it ha.s occurred tt) me to-uight that 
even we, in spite of our experience, have shewn 
a strange want of wisdom in one particular.' 

‘ WhiXt is that ?’ asked Jorialhau anxiously. 

‘ How often have we urged upon our clients the 
importance of not delaying to make their wills— 
how often have we said that it was a man’s impera¬ 
tive duty, whilst yet in health ami strength, to 
make arrangement for the wise di.stribution of his 
property in the event of his demise; and yet you 
and I, jonatlian, though we are fa.st hecomiug old 
men, have neither of us yet ni.ade a will.’ 

Jonathan’s face fell as his brother spoke. ‘ .Speak 
for yourself, Barnabas,’ he said. ‘ 1 do not feel old 

I 

1 ‘But you ere p.'ist middle age,’ returned his 
I brother; ‘ and we never know w'hat may happen. 
“ In the midst of life we are in death,” as the 
Bible says.’ m 

Now, it was so unusual a tmng for Mr Cheadle¬ 
wood to quote Scripture, or what he supposed to 
be Scripture words, that his brother felt alarmed. 

‘Is anything the matter with you to-night, 
Barnabas V ’ he inquired. ‘ Don’t you feel well ? ’ 

‘I’m much as usual,’ replied Barnabas. *I 
believe I have taken cold; but there’s nothing 
else ails me. However, I mean to see about 
making a Will without loss of time.' 

‘ Have you decided how you will dispose of your 
property?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Not exactly,’ was the reply. * It is a large sum, 
Jonathan—the earnings of many years: it will 
need consideration. Of coarse, I should bequeath 
you the bulk of the property, in case you survived 
me; but there is the other contingency to be 
provided for. There is Silas. Silas must be 
thought of.’ 

Jonathan looked uneasy. 

‘It is many years since we heard anything of 
Silas,’ said Jonathan coldly ; ‘ he may be dead, for 
aught we know.' 
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‘ True, true/ replied Ms br^er, with a mourn¬ 
ful aliake Of the nead j ‘but he was married, and 
he may have left children; and if so, those children 
are our next of kin.’ 

‘But you would not leave your money to be 
squandered by those children,’ urged Jonathan, 
* the offspring of a reckless marriage! They are 
sure, to have inherited the improvident habila of 
their Irish mother.’ 

Barnabas sighed. ‘ But what is one to do ? ’ he 
said. ‘This making a will is the most painful 
duty which the possession of money involves. It 
is hard to think of one’s own property, that one 
has accumulated with such toil and care, passing 
into the hands of some simpleton, who will not 
know how to keep it.’ 

‘ It is hard,' said Jonathan ; and he sighed too. 

At this moment, a double-rap sounded on the 
front door. The slipshod feet of old Mrs Easper, 
the sole servant the brothers could boast, were 
lieard shuffling along the passage, on her way to 
answer the summous. A minute later, she tapped 
at the door of the room in which they sat, and 
handed in a letter, which Jonathan took, and with 
a curious glance, passed to his brother, to whom 
it M'as .addressed. 

Barnabas looked at the letter ere he opened it. 
The envelope had a broad black border; and the 
address was written in a clear, flowing hand, at 
once feminine and legible. With an imperturb¬ 
able facfs, Barnabas broke the seal, and unfolded 
the letter. But his look changed as he read the 
opening words, lie ghanced again at the envelope, 
to be sure he had made no mistake. No ; it was 
certainly his own name w'ritten so plainly there ; 
and ho turned again to the letter. It was dated 
from New York, and ran as follows: 

Dkau X’xcr.E—I venture to address you thus, 
altlumgh you have never seciu mo, and I have 
reason to believe that you do not even know of 
my existence. I am your niece, Margery Cheadle- 
wood, the only child of your brother Silas, who 
died [here the writing was less firm, and a stain 
as of a te.ar shewed on the white paper] a week 
ago, and was buried yesterdaja My father spoke 
of you and your brother Jonathan tre he passed 
away. He said you had been very hard on him ; 
but he forgave you; and he begged that 1 w'otild 
W'rite and inform you of his death. My father 
w.as always poor; but of late he saved a little 
money; and he desired me with that money to 
pay my passage to England; for as I am now alone 
in the world—my mother died when I was a baby 
—he wished me to place myself under your pro¬ 
tection. I have already made arrangements for 
carrying out his wishes. A vessel sails to-morrow 
for England, and -will convey this letter ; another, 
which will convey me, sails in a day or two; 
and a friend who intends travelling ,by it, has 
secured a berth for me, and will take me under 
his care daring the voyage. It gives mo great 
pain thus to hurry away from the place w'here 
1 lived with my father; but I suppose it is 
best I should do so. I trust my coming will 
not cause you any inconvenience. You may 
expect to see mo about the 27th of next month.— 
Believe me, dear uncle, your dutiful niece, 

Margery Chbaplewood. 

‘Well, I am sure!’ ejaculated Barnabas Cheadle- 
wood, as he finished reading this letter—‘ well, I 


Am sure! Who could have m^ected a thi^g 
-as this?’ 

Jonathan took the letter from Ms bieth^ 
hand, and hastily read it. His look of surprise 
gave place to an exprewipn of aniioyanoe as he 
took in its contents. ‘Just Hke Silas to send us 
a girl! ’ he exclaimed impatiently. ‘ What caa we 
do with her here, I should like to know ? If it 
had been a boy, we might have made him of ; 
but a girl, with her foolish extravagant notions 
and love of finery ! But she will have to support 
herself; m can’t be expected to provide tor 
her.’ • 

Barnabas did not reply. He was touched by 
the intelligence of his brother's death. ‘Poor 
Silas! ’ he said softly—‘poor Silas! So he thou^t 
us hard upon him. But we only did our duty oy 
him—we only did our duty ’- 

Ho was interrupted by an exclamation from 
Jonathan. ‘ Why, look here, Barnabas^ ’ he cri^. 

‘ This letter was written in October ; and the girl 
says wo may expect her about the 27th of next 
month. To-day is the 27th of November. The 
letter must have been somehow delayed. She may 
arrive at any momenk' 

‘ Dear, dear, will she be here so soon ? ’ returned 
his brother, losing for once his calm demeanour. 
‘How very awkward it is! Well, I suppose we 
must take her in for the present. Mrs Easper 
had better make her up a bed in one of the empty 
rooms up-stairs. But it's very inconvenient—very. 

1 ivonder hour old the girl is i ’ 

‘ It is more than twenty years since Silas mar- ‘ 
tied,’ said Jonathan* promptly; ‘ so the girl must 
be grown up.’ # 

‘ Then it is to be hoped she will be able to do 
something for herself,’ returned Barnabas, drawing 
one of his deep sighs as ho realised the new 
responsibility which had been thrown on him. 
‘Jonathan, it is strange this letter should have 
come just as I was talking of making my will. 
This girl should be our heiress.’ 

‘ That does not follow,’ was his brother’s quick 
reply. ‘You are iu no way bound to leave her 
! your money, if you do not think her worthy of 
j being intrusted with it.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Barnabas slowly—‘it is of no 
use talking about it We must wait and see what 
sort of girl she is. I shall do nothing hastily, you 
may be sure of that’ 

AN AFEICAN TRADING STATION. 

On that part of the south-west coast of Africa 
which lies between the river Congo 'and the 
Portuguese city of St Paul de Lopda, a small 
rocky neck of land juts out sideways into the South 
Atlantic, and is separated from the mainland by 
a narrow river, which winds round its base. The 
top of this rocky Point is nearly flat, and is not 
more than fifty feet above the sea. Behind the 
Point [the ground is flat and swampy for about 
three miles inland; and beyond this the country 
extends in broad undulations, covered with'long 
yellow grass, and thinly wooded. Here and there 
on these broad plains are the small villages of the 
natives of the coast, hidden by the tall grass and 
trees, each village consisting perhaps of a dozen 
mat huts, surrounded with patches of cultivated 
ground, bearing the cassava root, the staple food 
of the people. Seen from the sea, the Point would 
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look as dnll and uninteresting os the rest of the slaves, who take in ''^^ai^s turn and turn about to 
bare outline of the coast, were it not for the convey it, the arrival of a oabuca at the native 
presence' of four white wooden houses built upon village of Kinsenibo, situated some five miles from 
it, which, with their atten<lant storehouses, sheds, the Point itself, causes a great commotion. Messen- 
aoad flagstaffs, give the place an inhabited and gers are immediately despatched to the Point to 
dieerful look. announce, with the sound of trumpets, the blow- 

Such is Kinsembo Point, one of the chief ivory ing of whistles, and the beating of tin pans, its 
trading stations on the south-west coast of Africa, arrival. Meanwhile, the natives who have bought 
a coast from whose rivers and creeks were shipped the ivory in the interior put themselves, their men, 
not 80 very long ago, year by year, hundreds upon and their property into the hands of middlemen 
hundreds of slaves; but from w'hich now, happily, or brokers, called ‘ gentlemen,’ who keep them 
fther kinds of native produce are exported, such and theirs during their stay on the coast, and sell 
as ivory, coffee, india-rubber, palm-oil, gum copal, their ivory for them to the white men, taking 
and ground-nuts, the last being destined when a portion of the proceeds, and a pretty large portion 
they reach Europe to furnish much ‘genuine too, as * quimblo ’ or brokerage, 
olive-oil!’ Although the Portuguese government These ‘gentlemen’ arc always men of position 
claims the sovereignty of the greater part of this and importance, and able to speak broken ISnglish, 
coast, yet at very few places north oi their city which fits them for the position they occupy as 
of, Sf Paul de Loanda do they enforce their middlomen. Two or three of them are retained 
light to levy customs-duties, or give any protection by each factory, and live by turns at it, and they 

to traders. At Kinsembo the natives W'ill not are supposetl to bring to the factory to which they 

even allow Portuguese to establish houses or trade, are attached the best part of any trade they can 
and thus English and French houses have the influence. Say that the arrival of a cabuca has 

place to themselves, and are under the protection been announced, and that the time is five o’clock 

of the native king of Kinsembo, to whom presents on a 'certain morning ; the Point is alive with 
are sent at stated times by way of tribute, small crowds of Bushmen, as those who Jive in 

Three of the houses or factories, as they are the interior are called by their brethren of the 
generally called, on the Point, fly the British coast, hurrying from one factory to another, bear- 
ensign, and one the French tricolour. A factory ing tusks of ivory on their shoulders, each party 
on tne coast is frequently a long wooden building accompanied by its ‘gentleman,’ who with a fine 
of one story, of which one end is used for living ! print-cloth round his loins, a brilliantly coloured 
in, while tlie other is occupied by a large cargo- shawl thrown over liis shoulders, and a coral bead 
room, where all the cloth used for the purchase of necklace round his throat, looks eminently rcspec- 
produce is stored. table beside the dirty and ragged Bushmen, whose 

The bulky and less valuable articles of trade ivory he will sell 
arc placed within the stores in the yard of the Seated round the door of the cargo-room, or 
factory, gunpowder having a place to itself at a leaning against its walls, are those who have made 
distance. In the yard also are wooden or mat i up their minds to try our factory. Filtliy and 
huts fox the native headmen, kroomen, hammock- repulsive do these Bushmen look, and no doubt 
bearers, and house-servants belonging to the very clean and curious do white men look to them, 
factory, the total number of whom may amount Their heads are covered with great bushes of word, 
thirty or thirty-five men. No women are and a cloth, greasy and black, is twisted about 
employed. On entering the portion of the house their loins. Brass rings, made out of Birmingham, 
used as a dwelling, a large dining-room presents i brass rods, adorn their arms anil legs; while heavy 
itself to view, with whitewashed walls, and I knives of their own manufacttire from hoop-iron 
floor holystoned as clean as the poop-deck of a I hang by their, sides. The cargo-room is fitted up 
ship. In the centre of the room stands a long j on one side witli slielvcs, upon which are laid piece 
deal table, with cane chairs round it, and a! upon piece of cotton-cloths, mostly of coarse 
comfortable sofa or two near them, A few en-1 qualities, printed in stripes or checks of blue and 
gravings, a spy-glass, and a stand of rifles cmhelliBh j white, or blue and red, or wjMi variegated patterns 
the walls. Windows there are none—only openings ! on blue grounds. Close oy these are piles of 
furnished with lattice-work, through which the i finer prints, mostly in bright and showy colours; 
soft breeze come.? pleasantly. Leading out of the i also handkerchief and shawl pieces for holiday 
dining-ropm are the bedrooms, each furnished j attire. These and other goods are for the purpose 
according to its occupant’s fancy, but generally of being exchanged for ivory. Meanwhile buying 
in the 8cantie.st manner, as befitting a hot climate has commenced. 

and a solitary place. Standing by a spring-balance is the weigher. 

Ivory, the chief article of trade at Kinsembo, who, first inserting a rod into the hollow root of 
is brought from the far interior, even from the each tusk, in order to feel if mud or stones have 
country round Lake Tanganika, bjr native dealers, been forced into it to increase its weight, puts it 
who have bought it from the original slayers of into the slings, and chalks the weight upon it 
the elephants, or finders of their tusks. It arrives The tusk is then passed on to the ‘ buyer,* accotn- 
at irregular intervals in lots, or as they are called panied by its owner, or owners, and the ‘ gentle- 
‘cabucas,’ of from fifty to three hundred tusks, man,’ who all seat themselves on the floor of the 
Each cabuca is guarded in its long journey to the j cargo-room in front of the buyer’s desk. After 
coast by certain fighting men, who defend it from due inspection to see if any cracks or kiiots exist 
attack and robbery, and who settle the amount in the tusk, the buyer makes an offer for it, in, 
to be paid by way of customs-duties to the various three chief articles of trade—namely, guns, gun- 
kings whose territories it passes through. As each powder, and cloth. ‘ No fit,’ perhaps exclaims the 
task of average weight, say from forty to seventy ‘gentleman’as soon as ho hcaTS the offer, for a 
lioands, requires the attendance of at least four bai^ain is never struck by a black man in a hurry 
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if lie can help it. He gen^iilly believes that he is tariff of values perfectly understood by the 
going to be cneated, or, in his own ability to cheat, ‘ gentlemen.' 

and as a rule refuses a first offer with apparent For instance, if twenty guns, forty ke^ of 
disdain, mentioning with the same breath his wil- powder, and forty longs of cloth—a long is six 
lingness to accept perhaps deuble what is offered, yards of ordinary cloth—are offered for a tusk. 
At length, however, after successive attempts to only a fifth part of the number of guns offered is 
obtain a little less than double, he generally holds paid in guns, the balance being made up with 
a. consultation with his clients, and as a result, brass rods, a certain number of which are equal in 
the buyer is asked to look again at his slate, and value, in the eyes of the natives, to a gun. Of 
see if it tells the truth. Perhaps the buyer does the forty kegs of powder, eight kegs are given, the 
so, perhaps not; if he does, it wul only be to make remainder being paid in cloth; and qf the longs, 
some little concession, increasing the price of the two-thirds are paM in cloth, the remaining tMz# 
tusk by a keg of powder or a ‘long' of cloth, being paid in earthenware,knives,rings, &c. This 
w’hich increase is announced in a tone of voice arrangement, by obviating a number of figures hay- 
tbat plainly indicates that no more will be given, ing to be dealt with, not only prevents confusion in 
After another talk all round, and when the buyer the minds of the natives as to what they are to 
has been again asked for his ‘last mouth,' aud it get for their produce, but also enables the white 
is seen that positively nothing more is to be got, trader to buy quickly. A large cabuca will take 
the ‘ top ’ is asked for. This is another pecu- at least a week to buy and pay for, and that week 
liarity of bargaining in Africa. Whatever price is one of constant hard work lor the'trader; while 
may have been agreed upon, a top, or present, during the long intervals that elapse between the 
is always expected. The top, consisting perhaps cabucas, the other products of the countiy are 
of a Bfddier’s coat and a bottle of gin, having bought, though not in any great quantities at 
been decided upon, the ‘tooth'is declared to be Kinsembo, the natives of the district preferring 
‘ passed in,’ and a ‘ book,’ as all papers or docu- to take the most of their coffee, india-rubber, 
inents are called by the natives, is given by the ■ ground-nuts, aud gum to the other stations near,* 
buyer lor the amount agreed upon. A ‘ mata- that is to say, within ten and twenty miles respec- 
hicho ’ or ‘ kill-the-worm ^ of rum, gin, or coarse tively. 

liqueur is then drunk, and the iie.xt tusk proceeded Thus life at Kinsembo, and on the coast 
to. generally, cannot be said to be an idle affair, and 

With some black traders it is necessary—so con-1 in spite of the climate, has a peculiar charm for 
fidcut are they that a first offer made to them is | some Europeans, a charm they find it so difficult 
not a fair one—to offer very much less than what j a matter to resist, that they return to the coast 
is really intended to bo given, advancing gradu- j again and again* until they die there. In this 
ally to the ])rice determined upon, when they will j matter of climate the coast genetally has con- 
think they have gained an advantage. A few old . fesscdly a bad-name. Kinsembo, however, is an 
traders come to the point without much delay, ! exception, being situated at a comparatively high 
but these are indeed few and far bittween ; so that j eleiutiou, where there are no e.vcessive tempera- 
when a cabuca is a large one, buying goes on all | tures, on account of the constant sea-breeze ; the 
the day, at the end of which perhaps forty or fifty j dry season is cool and comfortable for a place 
tusks will have been passed in at each factory, j within the Tropics, while during the wet and hot 
The totiil export of ivory from Kinsembo Point, , season the thermometer rarely marks much above 
when all the factories were well supplied with ■ ninety degrees Fahrenheit at noon, in the shade; 
35ur(ipcan goods, used to amount to some eighty , the average temperature aU the year round being 
tons in tlie year. At present, at least one factory is j some eiglity degrees. It is the larger rivers, and 
shut up, and the trade is not so* prosperous as it ; their attendant swamps, that breed the well- 

was ; but there is little doubt it will revive again j known coast fever, which unfailingly attacks all 

if tlio recent opening up of the Congo by Mr i Europeans during the first six months after their 

li. M. Stanley does not draw the trade thither, by i arrival on the coast; but it is seldom fatal, and 

shortening the distance to be traversed by the ! gradually ceases iu virulence, though seldoiu 
natives. It may bo that it will do so, olthougb leaving a European's constitution entirely, 
very little or no trade in ivory has been hitherto Tiie large town of St Paul de Loanda, and the 
done on the Congo. coast to the south of it, are governed by the 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that Portuguese with some show of authority. One 
white traders do not make extraordinary profits; good feature of South-west Africa is, {hat as a rule 
and indeed the natives, through the competition the farther one goes iulauil, the better the climate 
of the different factories, know pretty well what becomes; thus Boma, or Emboma, on the Congo, 
their produce is worth. If the trade could be some seventy miles from the mouth of the river, 
made more certain and regular, it would pay enjoys a much better reputation for health than 
Europeans better, aud perhaps ‘hlr Stanley’s Banana, a station near its mouth. This is 
ell'orts may make it so, accounted for by the gradual rise of the country 

iHter a cabuca has been bought, there comes placing the former above the dominion of fever, , 
the paying or redeeming of the ‘ books ’ that have though not altogether out of its reach, 
been given for it, which is done on the following The natives of the coast are singularly free from 
plau. Although each tusk is ‘talked for' in hostile or warlike intentions towards white traders, 
only Ihree of tne many different kinds of goods They are perfectly alive to the benefits of trade 
in the white traders’ stores—namely, guns, gun- with the white man, and are only too frightened, 
powder, and cloth, it does not follow that these that through his penetrating into the interior they 
three articles alone are paid away; a proportion may lose the profits derived by them, from the 
of each of them is so paid, the balances being trade passing out of their hands. Under those 
exchanged for other goods, according to a fixed circumstances there can be but one wish, in a 
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coQunercial point of view, apatt from any other, 
in re^rard to the future exploration and opening un 
of this part of Africa; and that is, that it should 
bo prosecuted with all vigour by the British, for 
the advantages to be gained and help given by so 
doing are undoubted. 


AMONGST SHARPERS. 

* A ccBious kind of toy that, sir—is it not 1 ’ 
was standing with my son, a lad of fourteen, 
at ^ toyshop window in one of the principal streets 
of Liverpool. Ho had just been apprenticed to 
a well-known firm of shipowners, and was daily 
expecting to sail in the Berkshire Castle for Val¬ 
paraiso. In all the glories of his new uniform, 
he walked by my side full of hope and gladness, 
and eagerly interested in all he saw. Some model 
ships in this particular window attracted his atten¬ 
tion, and we stood for a few moments looking at 
them. I was not aware that any one else was 
near us; but on turning away I observed a gentle¬ 
man also looking intently at some pretty toys 
exhibited in the window. He was stout, dark- 
complexioned, and of a somewhat foreign aspect. 
Except that he wore a carefully trimmed mous¬ 
tache, his face was closely shaven, and his iron- 
gray hair was closely cub I judged him to be 
about fifty years of age. He was dressed iu black ; 
and one could not help noticing that his clothes 
were of superior quality and fib There was nothing 
else about hiiii, however, to attract attention; no 
extravagance of fashion or display of conspicuous 
jewellery. Plain gold studs adorned his shirt- 
front, and he had also a plain gold watch-chain, 
from which was suspended a small locket. 

As I turned, our eyes met; and the stranger, 
pointing to one of those toy-serpents, constructed 
wit]& innumerable joints for the amusement of 
children, repeated the question which I have just 
quoted—‘A curious kind of toy that, sir—is it 
not?’ 

I felt no inclination to enter into conversation 
with him; but w'ithout actual rudeness it was 
impossible to avoid making some reply to his 
remark, ‘Very ingenious,’ I said, ‘and also very 
simple.’ 

‘ I have seen some much prettier things of the 
same kind in Paris, though,’ the stranger con¬ 
tinued. Then looking at ray son, he inquired: ‘Is 
he in the service ?’ 

‘"Well,’ I replied, ‘he is just going to sea. He 
was apprenticed yesterday.’ 

‘ Indeed. To what company I ’ 

I told him the name of the firm ; and he pro- i 
ceeded: ‘ I thought he was going to sea. I am 
a seaman myself; but I am in the American 
service, I am captain of the Alma, of New York, 
now lying in the Stanley Dock. We came iu only 
last nigbb’ 

After another word or two, wo bade him good- 
moming, and turned to go on oux way ; but tho 
American Captain was going in the same direction, 
aad would walk a little way with ns. As we 


went along, he edd^l^sed himself to my son,, 
asking many questions as to the size and con¬ 
struction of the Berkshire Castle, the number of 
her officers and crew, the complement of appren¬ 
tices, and many othdr details which to the boy 
himself were of coarse the most important things 
in the world. These questions he followed up by 
some most sound and excellent advice. Told the 
young apprentice that he would very likely hear 
a great deal of bad language when at sea ; but he 
must take no notice of it, and above all, must not 
get into the habit of using it. He Lad himself 
been four-and-twenty years at sea, and had always 
managed to get on without using bad language. 

lie went on in this style ; cautioned the boy 
against drink and other evils, and counselled him 
I to be kind and thoughtful towards his fellow- 
, apprentices, and not to boast over them or assume 
any airs of superiority if he found himself able to 
do what they could not, but to help them, and in 
all respeebs, to be good-tempered and modest in 
his bearing towards them. JBy tliia time we had 
reached the hotel where my sou and 1 were stay¬ 
ing. But even now our American Captain was 
not to be separated from us. He would likq to 
sit down somewhere and rest a little; so ho 
j followed ns into the coffee-room of the hotel, and 
there continued telling ns some of his experiences 
during his life at sea, and spinning yarns wliich I 
confess were not a little interesting to myself and 
which n»y boy listened to with unconcealed 
delight. I began to regret the somewlmt nn- 
courteous way in which I had received the first 
advances of tiiis gentleman, for that he was a 
gentleman could not be fjnestioned. 

"VVe had been sitting iu tliis way perhaps quarter 
of an hour, no other persons being in the room, 
when the door opened and iu came, timidly and 
awkwardly, another stranger. We all looked tip 
and were evidently struck by his appearance, for 
the new-comer was not such a man as one olteii 
meets with. He wore a new, high-crowned, very 
narrow-brimmed hat, which was set upon the Itaek 
of his head ; au<l a black overcoat, also new, with 
woollen collar, tho top of which nearly touched 
the brim of his hat behind. On Ins linger I 
observed a diamond ring; but beyond this, no 
jewellery was to he seen upon Ins person. Hia 
luce was fresh and healthy-loo^g, and hut for 
an occasional gleam of sinister fight in his eyes, 
would have given you the impression that here 
was an honest, unsophisticated, and not oversharp 
young man. He was apparently about seven or 
eight and twenty years old. I imve said that ho 
came timidly and awkwardly into the room. He 
seemed confused and uncertain what to do, and 
before sitting down he inquired in rich Milesian 
accents: ‘ I beg your parrdon, gintlemen—is this 
private ?’ ' 

We told him it was not. 

‘ Sure, I thought it might be, as I couldn’t find 
the bell.’ 

‘ Here is the bell,’ replied the American. ‘ Shall 
I ring it for you ? ’ 

‘Ah, to be sure, there it is. Thank you, sorr ; 

I ’ll be glad if you will.’ 

The waiter came in ; and the Irishman ordered 
a bottle of lemonade, winch wo left him to drink 
whilst we pursued our chat. 

At lengtu there was a pause, and the American, 
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who by the way had told -di that hia name was 
Williamsi looking at tbp nw-comer, said; * You 
ore 0 stranger in Liverpool, sir ?' 

‘ Sure, that ’a just what I am ; I haven't been 
here many hours, and I never saw it before. I *re 
not long come from Dublin/ 

‘ Did you arrive by boat this morning ? ’ 

_ ‘No ; I came over to Holyhead about a week 
since, and we were only four hours crossing; but 
oh, it’s ill that I was ! Don’t I wish I was back 
again, I’d never come over any more. You may 
depind I'd never, have come at all, but it was just 
a little law business in London I had to attend 
to connected with our family, and a precious 
bother it’s been/ 

‘ You did not care, then,’ said I, ‘ for ^being 
among the lawyers/ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have minded it so much if 
it liadn’t been for the signing of my name so 
often ; but sure I thought I'd never have done. 
Tliis last week I’ve written Patrick Murphy 
oftener than in all my life before put together; 
but Mr Metcalfe—that was^the la’yer, d’ye see?— 
he told me I couldn’t get the money without, so 
fuix I had to do it till my hand was tired.’ 

‘Still, you wouldn’t mind that if you got well 
paid for it,’ said Captain Williams. 

‘Well, I’ll just tell you how it was. Ye see, 
an uncle of mine went out to America a long time 
since. He was a high-spirited lad, and he just 
(iuairelled with the lamily, and went out there, 
and tliey didn’t know but he was dead. But he 
benight a bit of land and farmed it; and after a 
while, d'ye see, they found oil-wells on his land, 
and thin tlie government bought him out for 
thirty-live thousand pounds. Well, he was getting 
old, and he didn’t care for working any more, 
ami his wife died ; and when the war broke out, 
he had two sons, and they were both killed at 
the battle of Vickslnirg, and the old man never 
looked up aftervviirds; he just pined away and 
died. But, ye see, he’d never sent any word home 
where he was, nor told nobody out there any- 
Ihiiig about his relations; and when ho died, the 
government didn’t know what to do with his pro¬ 
perty. So they put advertisements in the Irish 
jiapers ; and me and my brother answered them. 
And then I had to come to'Loudon, and Father 
Maloney, our praste, with mo; and Mr Metcalfe 
tould us all we were to do about getting certificates 
of ba])tism and maitiage and sorra a one knows 
what besides ; and, as 1 tell ye, I had to sign me 
name till I was sick of it/ 

‘ Then you got the money at last ?’ said I. 

‘Ah, to be sure I did/ he answered with a 
wink and a chuckle. * Look here!’ and he pulled 
out a leathern pocket-book, and opening it, dis¬ 
played a good fat bundle of Bank of England 
notes. ‘ Ye see, I drew a few hundreds just to 
pay luy expenses for a while, till I etijoy meself 
a bit, and then I shall go back and buy just 
as much land as I can, beca’se, d’ ye see, people 
may stale your money, but they can't stale your 
land.’ 

‘But I guess,’ broke in the American, ‘you 
might iftvest your money so as to bring you a 
better return.’ 

‘Arnih thin, but don’t you see,’ replied the 
shrewd Mr Murphy, ‘ we’ve been brought up on 
the land, and we know the business, and if we 
tried anything else we might do worse ?’ 

... . - == 


‘ That’t a feet,* laconically remarked the Captidii. 

* Thin, there's another thina' went on onr lett- 
sopbisticated Irishman, ‘that bothers m'e a goc^ 
deal There’s what they call a codicil to tiiy 
uncle’s will, and it states that whoever gits the 
money is to go over to America and buy a little bit 
of land in the parish where he Hved, and put 
up a monument to the old gentleman. I’ve been 
trying hard to get out o’ that; bat sure, Mr 
Metcalfe tells me I ’ll have to go. Ay, but he was ^ 
a quare fellow that uncle o’ mine—pace to his. 
sowll’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I; ‘ that is rather a curious require¬ 
ment/ 

‘Ah, sure, but that’s not all, nor the quarest 
Ye see, be says in the will that one thousand pounds 
is to be given away in charity, and the strange thing 
is that this one thousand pounds is not to be given 
all in one place, but to be divided into four parts, 
and distributed in four different qual-ters. , An’ 
sure, you know his Riverence the praste w’anted to 
take it ail hack to Ireland with him ; but Mr 
Metcalfe said No, he must only take a quarter; and 
so I handed over two hundred and fifty pounds to 
him, and said : “Now, whatTl you have for your 
throuble in givin' away this money ?” He said 
he didn’t want nothing; however, I gave him 
twenty-five pounds for his throuble, and thin I 
bought him a gold snuff-box with his name 
engraved on the lid, and sent the old gintleraan 
back to Dublin. Beca’se, don’t you see? the 
buaine.'s.s was done, and he didn’t want me to go to 
any places of ainusqment,’ ’ 

‘Well,’ said Captain Williams, ‘you managed 
very well about the first two hundred and fifty 
pounds. Whut did you ilo with the rest ? ’ 

‘I’ll tell ye if ye’ll w’ait a minute. I was 
staying at the Caslle and Falcon in London, for you 
know Mr Metcalfe cautioned me when I drew the 
money; says he: “ Take care you always stay at 
the best hotels, and take care what company you 
get into, or you ’ll easily be robbed ; especially qp 
you have been about so little.” Well, 1 was stay¬ 
ing at the Castle and Falcon ; and a very nice giutle- 
nian, a Mr Oscar, was staying there at the same 
time. Pcrliaps you may know him ; I think he 
owned some collieries and had a nice place some¬ 
where near a place they call Wigan. We got into 
conversation, and I told him all about this 
thousand pounds; and sure 1 asked him if he 
couldn't relieve me of another fourth of it, 
beca’se, ye see, I dou’t feel myself to be a free 
man until I get this money out of my hands. 

If I had only done that, thin I could enjoy 
myself and do as I liked with the rest^* knowing 
that I'd done my duty. IV’clI, the end of it 
was that this Sir Oscar said he would take two 
hundred and fifty pounds and give it away to 
the families of tlio colliers when there was an 
explosion or anything of that kind. So I said 
that was just the very thing ; only Mr Metcalfe 
told me the will required that I was not to give 
this money to anybody who couldn’t shew that 
he had plenty of money of his own, and might 
therefore be trusted. “ Ob, Mr Murjiby,” ses "Mr 
Oscar, “ I will soon satisfy you about that; yon 

fan go to my bankers, or stay”-And he took 

out his cheque-book and just wrote a cheque for 
two hundred and fifty pounds. But I said to him: 

“ Well, sir, I daresay that’s all verjr good ; but, ye 
see, that’s only a piece of paper—it isn't money.” 

- ■/ 
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So, witbont another word he rings the end 
when the waiter comes, ho says to him: Waiter, 
just go to the bank and get this cheque cashed," 
In about twenty minutes the waiter cornea back 
with the money; ao aaya I: “Mr Oscar, that’s 

E ' ctly satisfactory;" and I gave him the two 
rod and fifty pounds, and twenty-five poonda 
for his throuble, and he wrote me out a resato; 
and within twelve months he’s to send me a list 
ahewing how the money has been distributed, and 
,thcn I shall give Mm a—a “ quittance," I tMnk 
t^ey call it.’ 

I was thinking it about time for a quittance of 
another character, and so rose with my boy to go 
down to his shi]). Captain Williams rose also, 
and saying that he was quite interested in the 
lad, proposed to walk a little way with us. Mr , 
Murphy, being thoroughly his own master, and 
haijlly knowing what to do with himself whilst 
stayinc in Liverpool, also asked if ho might join ; 
us. When we got outside, the Captain foil behind, 
suggesting that my sou and he should walk 
together. I was by no means unwilling to assent, 
assuring myself from what I bad heard of this 
gcutlemau’s talk before, that his conver-alion now 
would be to the boy’s advantage. As Mr Murphy 
wished to see something of the principal streets, 
we did not take the nearest way to the docks, but 
sauntered down Castle Street, Lord Street, and 
Church Street, and coming to the Central Hail way 
Station, the Irishman expressed a wish to go 

J 'nside and see it. As we walked about the plat- 
brm speaking of many subjects, he adroitly turned 
the conversatiou again to his uncle’s singular 
bequest. ‘ ^Now, sir,’ said he, ‘ could not you help 
me to distribute some of tliis money ? Aro there 
any poor people in your ueiglibourhood?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘for that matter where are 
there not poor people ? ’ 

‘ Ah, to be suie; but I mane couldn’t you do 
some good with the money in the way I spoke 
oI I’ 

* I have no doubt,’ I answered, ‘ that I could 
make a good use of some of it; but why propose 
the thing to me whose name even you don’t know, 
when your jwiest or your legal adviser could tell 
you so well what to do ?’ 

‘ Ah, sure, I’ve had bother enough with the 
praste and Mr‘Metcalfe ; and as I’ve lived all me 
life in tlio countlir}’’, as you may say, I know 
nobody who could do this for me. It’s thruc 
I don’t know your name; but I’m suie you’re 
a very respectable gintleman, and you seem very 
kind, and I could trust you very well.' 

dll'll then Captain Williams came to onr side, 
and Murphy ajipcaled to him. ‘ Captain, I’ve just 
been asking this gintleman if he couldn’t dis¬ 
tribute some of this money for me, and he savs 
he thinks ho could. Now, as we’ve met in this 
way, I ’ll not make fish of one and flesh of another, 
and I ’ll make the same offer to you as I’ve made 
to him. Couldn’t yo% get rid of some of thu 
money for me V 

Captain Williams seemed for a moment amused 
at the offer ; but presently, as though to humour 
the Irishman rather than with any serious meaning, 
replied: ‘No doubt, Mr Murphy, if you would 
like me to do so. Sometimes, for instance, when 
I am in a foreign port, some of my crew are laid 
up in the hospital, and I might provide many 
things for them, and leave a handsome donation 


towards the fiuids dT^tiie hospital when we w«at 
away.’ 

‘diet the very thing, Captain; that'll suit me 
to a t Now thin, 1’U jist leave you two gintle* 
men to talk it ovep; and if you will kindly shew 
me that you can each of you command a consider¬ 
able sura of money—say fifty or a hundred pounds 
—just to carry out the requirement of the ould 
gintlcman’s will, you know, well thin, Patrick 
Murphy’s your man, and we’ll settle the business, 
and thin I shall be happy and free.' 

From a very early point in out conversation I 
had become firmly convinced that Mr Murphy 
was a swindler, and by no means such a fool as 
he looked; that his story was concocted for the 
purpose of getting money somehow or other out 
of Captain Williams and myself; and that he 
must have taken us for very great fools indeed, 
Left alone with the American, I said: ‘Now, 
Captain, wjiat do you think of this Irishman’s 
story i Is it not one of the queerest tales you 
ever heard ? ’ 

‘ W ell,' he slowly replied—‘ I don't know. It 
does seem a queer story ; but you see these Irish¬ 
men do queer things. 1 have known them make 
all sorts of curious wills, and this young fellow 
seems as though he M'auted to be conscientious, 
1 think I shall take him at his word, and see what 
he Mill do, I don’t caife to shew him what money 
I have just now; of course he’s .u stranger; but 
to-morrow if he likes to come to my ship, or to 
your hotel, I ’ll give him every satiofaction. What 
will yon do 1’ 

‘ I scarcely know,’ I said, a new suspicion 
flashing across my mind and at the same tune a 
desire springing up which I did not at oik'o see 
my way to carry out. ‘1 scanely know'. J have 
very little money with me, and MrMurjihy wishes 
us to prove that wo are possessed of a cousiderabio 
amount.' 

‘ But I snp})Ose you could easily I'et fifty 
pounds or so by going to jour haulwci oi by 
, telegraphing home ? ’ 

I ‘By sending home, no douM, I could; hut it 
I would never do to telegraph. Think what a itatu 
I my wife would* he in if J w'ere suddenly to tele- 
, grajih to her to send me fifty pounds.’ 

, ‘Well, 6ii])po‘=e you ware to write to her; you 
, might iheu explain, and she could scud the money 
' bv getting the bank to tejigraph to-moirow. 

[ Would that do 1' 

‘It might,’ I replied; and my resolution was 
I now taken. These two were no doubt in con¬ 
federacy, and they must bo made to ran into tbidr 
own trap. 

When Murphy rejoined u", the matter was ex¬ 
plained to him, and it was arranged that after I bad 
taken ray boy to bis ship, we should go back to the 
hotel, and my letter home should there be written. 
Cujitain Wifiiams w'as for accoin[mnyiiig us to the 
docks, but to my great satisfaeliou Mr Murphy 
did not wish to go ; and being a stranger, and so 
very much in peril from rogues and vagabonds, he 
did not like to be left alone. Accordingly, the 
American agreed to remain with him at the station 
niilil my return ; so that I xvas free to act The 
game was becoming exciting, and although I felt 
that it was not without a spice of danger, I could 
not resist the desire to carry it on to the cud. 
Whilst absent from the two men, I wrote and 
posted a hurried note home explaining that 
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AwtliOf ^ald fallow, tad givisg nay wife din^ 
tions as to what to do*. Tnea I went back. 

On seemg tae retasn they naittxrally infmed 
that I had mo suspicion of them, and at once con¬ 
cluded that their fish was* fairly hooked. We 
went hack to the hotel, and I wrote the ktter 
agreed upon, which they both read and which I 
allowed Mr Muiphy to post with his own hands. 
In answer to this letter they expected that a 
telegram would be received at my hotel on the 
following morning, giving me power to draw the 
sum of fifty pounds from a Liverpool bank, which 
sum was to be shewn to Mr Murphy as a guarantee 
of my respectability. 

It turned out that the Bcrhhire Castle was not 
to sail until the following morning. In the 
evening therefore my son came back to the hotel. 
Captain Williams went on with his tales of the 
sea, put the boy through bis facings upon various 
nautical matters, explained in the most interest¬ 
ing way the course which would be taken upon 
his anticipated voyage ; told him all about the 
winds and currents, the mode of taking observa¬ 
tions, the people w'liom he would see, thts peculiar 
cliaracter and trade of the different ports—and in 
short made it evident that he was a seaman of 
Ions experience and of considerable culture. 

Mr Murphy left us about half an hour before 
the Captain, arranging to be at the hotel in the 
morning at ten o’clock. The American bade him 
good-night, and subsequently took his leave of us, 
professedly to go and sleep on board his ship, and 
saying that he would come in the morning at half- 
past nine. 

‘ l\'ell, ITal,’ said I to my son as soon as they 
had gone, ‘ what do you think of aU this ? ’ 

‘ J low, papa ? What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you see that these two fellows are 
swindlers, and that all they have been doing to-day 
is the carrying out of a little scheme for getting 
fifty pounds or so out of us.’ 

Tile lad opened his eyes and for a while was 
incredulous. At la.st be said: ‘Ihit you don’t 
think C'aptain Williams a swindler ?' 

‘ I a.m afraid ho’s tlie w'or.st of the two. Now 
I'll tell you what I’m going to*do. To-morrow 
morning before breakfast 1 shall go down the 
street to the Detective Office and tell them aU that 
has passed to-day, and we shall see what follows.’ 

Handd was not to be convmced, however, about 
the American Captain. He would admit that 1 
might be right so far as the Irishman was con¬ 
cerned; but the nautical experience and knowledge 
of Captain Williams were, to his mind, utterly 
inconsistent with the idea that the man was a 
swindler. 

About half-past eight the following morning, I 
W'alkod down Dale Street to the Detective Office 
and related my e.xperience to one of its chiefs. 
He smiled when I had done, as though my story 
were just what he had been expecting. 

‘Ah, sir, it’s an old trick ; but we^have had 
nothing of this kind here for some years.—Brown!’ 
A subordinate came forward at his call. ‘Hear 
what .this gentleman has got to say and then follow 
the case up.’ 

Brown ushered me into a small side-room, and I 
repeated to him what I had told his chief. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said; ‘I see what it is ; but you 
have made one great mistake. You should not 
have come here.’ 


*Yoa 4>onld ocritt« note to 

hotd. There i« s third i&sjt in 
whom you have never,’eeen yet, end it ie elal^ 
certain that he ime watched yonei^ If 
they will aU be off together. However, go bade, 
and two of us will watch the hotei If these meit 
come, don’t let them see that you are suspidotu^ 
but take them out with you, and as ym come 
down the steps of the hotel just raise yaws hat. 
Don’t look across the way or round about yoap 
whatever you do. We shall be on the w#eh 
opposite, and if you lift your hat we shall know 
that we have our eye ou the right men, and we 
will not loose sight of you. Leave the rest to us,' 

I returned and breakfasted, and scarcely h^ I 
reached the smoking-room before Captain Williams 
made his appearance, smiling and radiant; After 
a few words about the weather, and the peculiar¬ 
ities of the Irishman whom we had enqt)untered 
on the previous day, he inquired: ‘ Wheli do you 
expect your telegram 1 ’ 

‘I expect it will be here early; perhaps ten 
o’clock.’ 

‘ Will you take a turn in the open air, and have 
a cigar until it comes ? 1 don’t care for smoking 
indoors on such a morning as this.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said I; ‘ i would rather wait here 
for it; I do not want to lose any time. I should 
like to get this business settled and get back home; 
I ought to have returned yesterday.' 

Tiie truth was I suspected that Williajns 
wanted to get nje away from the hotel in order 
that Murphy might intercept the telegram, as he 
c ould easily have done, and armed Vitn its autho¬ 
rity, draw the money which they expected. Now, 
notwithstanding my first letter home, in which I 
had explained clearly how matters stood, I waa 
sure that my wife would be thrown into a state 
of nervous agitation, and who knew ? she might 
think that I really needed money, and send it, 
after all. I was determined that the telegram 
should not get into their hands! Again, however, 
Williams tried to persuade me into going out. 

‘ If you like,’ said I, ‘ we will have a cigar 
outside, in front of the hotel, until Mr Murphy 
comes.’ 

To this he readily assented, trusting doubtless 
to the chapter of accidents for some chance of 
getting me away to a distance. Wo had not been 
standing upon the steps manjf minutes when Mr 
Murphy came up, evidently disconcerted at finding 
us there. It was now his tom to try what he 
could do. . 

‘ Surc^, thin, you’ll be taking your boy down to 
the ship presently.’ 

‘ Yes ; we shall have to go directly.’ 

‘All, thin, if ye don’t mind I’ll just wait hero 
till you come back, for 1 ’ve got some letthers to 
write, and I can do it whilst you and Captain 
Williams are away, and thin 1’ll be ready for 
you.’ 

‘ Why not write them before we go ?’ I.asked. 

‘ But don’t you see ? ’ he persisted. ‘ I am not 
like you, giutlemen. As I tould you, I’ve been 
brought up in the counthry, and writing is no 
aisy work to me.. It’ll take me a long time, and 
I couldn’t think of detaining you.’ 

Still I insisted upon waiting for him, and he 
at last gave up his attempt. 

‘Ah, well, never mind; it don’t matter very 
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aracb. I can write the letthers afterwards. Let 
ns go down with your son to the thip, and 
etliaps when we come hack the telegram will 
ave come.’ 

Now, I thought I might venture to leave. I had 
both the men 'with me, and there was no fear of 
the telegram’s being intercepted. Very stupidly | 
I had forgotten the third man about whom the 
detective had warned me. However, we all three 
went out together, and as we descended the steps 
oL the hotel Lraised my hat. I wondered whether 
ficn was observed-but for the life of me I dared 
not look. 

We walked on; Murphy, smoking a cigar, 
always keeping about half-a-dozen yards in front 
of ns. When we reached the dock where the 
BerksMrt Castle was lying, we had to cross a little 
bridge separating the dock from a smaller basin. 
This bridge was just being turned for the purpose 
of allowipg a vessel to pass. We had barely time 
to cross, and Williams, my boy, and myself hastened 
over; but at that moment Murphy suddenly turned 
back, saying: ‘Sure my cigar has made me dry, 
1 will just go over yonder and get a bottle of 
ginger-oeer.’ 

As he spoke we three stepped over the bridge, 
leaving him on the other side, and tlie next instant 
the bridge ivas turned away, and there was no 
going back for ns. Now, thought I, I am foiled at 
last. This was a dodge of his to get back to the 
hotel; and I am helpless. There was nothing for 
it, ^lorvever, but to go forwards. Wo went to the 
ship, and s&w the boy on board. Qaptain Williams 
was soon in conversation with the master of the 
vessel, with the overseer of the company, and 
others ; speaking a good word as he had promised 
to do for my son, and conducting himself in a way 
that harmonised perfectly with the account which 
be had given of his position and career. 

Meanwhile, I was in a fever of excitement about 
my telegram and Mr Murphy. So far I had seen 
nothing of the detectives, and I began to fear that 
after sdl these swindlers would get the better of 
me. But now, to my intense relief, as I stood by 
Williams’s side 1 caught sight of detective Brown 
some twenty yards off. Carelessly sauntering 
away from Williams whilst he was in conversation 
with some one else, I W’as apparently interested in 
the examination of various objects lying about, 
and by degrees managed to walk unconcernedly 
past the detective. As 1 did so he said in a low 
voice: ‘ Don’t look at me and don’t speak. We’ve 
got the other two, and if you will take IVilliams 
back to the hotel, we will have him next.’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears, and very 
difficult was it to keep an impassive countenance 
as I heard this welcome intelligence. But I took 
no notice of the speaker, and sauntered on until I 
came np again to the American, who was still 
talking earnestly with one of the officers of the 
Berhhvre Castle. 

‘Now, Captain Williams,’said I,‘what do you 
say about returning 1 Or shall we ^ down to your 
ship? I should like to see the Alma before I go.’ 

‘Well, I was thinking that we would have some 
luncheon on board when this business was settled. 
Suppose we go back now and see if your telegram 
has come. But what has become of that fellow 
Murphy, I wonder? I suppose he found the 
bridge up, and could not get back to us j but I 
gueae we ’ll find him at the hotel.’ 


1 Mentally. I guessed That we should not, but 
I said nothing, and wo walked on. Williams 
looked round again and again; but I could not 
i get him to talk. 1 suppose that he mi^ed his 
confederates, and not knowing what to make of it 
became nervous and troubled. Just as we reached 
the door of the hotel, two detectives stepped up to 
us and touched us both on the shoulder. 

‘You’re wanted at Dale Street,’ said one of 
them. 

It was like a stroke of paraly8i.s to the American 
Captain. His face became livid, his eyes were 
glazed, his mouth drawn down. He was a man of 
powerful physique, but his arms dropped nerve¬ 
lessly to his sides, and without an effort or a word 
he allowed himself to be led off to the police-office 
by one of the detectives. The other walked into 
my hotel, and beckonin" me to follow, shewed me 
the pocket-book which I had seen on the previous 
day in Mr Murphy’s hands distended by bank¬ 
notes. That good fat bundle which had made the 
Irishman appear so enviably rich, turned out to be 
a piece of newspaper neatly foUled and inclosed 
in two five-pound notes on the ‘ Bank of Engrav¬ 
ing.’ Seen from a distance, they were splendid 
counterfeits of genuine notes. 

Then Mr Brown told me the story of the cap¬ 
ture of the other two who had been taken whilst 
I was conversing with Williams. It seems that 
from the moment of our leaving the hotel the 
detectives had never lost sight of us, and moreover 
that they at once discovered No. 3 dogging our 
footsteps, but taking care that I never .saw him. 
"When Murphy turned back from us at the bridge, 
the officers guessed the purpose of the ruse, and 
accordingly, whilst one of them kept watcli over 
Williams, the other tracked Mr Murphy. Conceal¬ 
ing themselves in an entry just as the Irishman 
came np with the third confederate, they heart! 
them laughing and chuckling and talking about 
the haul which they expected pre,senUy to take. 
Then Murphy posted off towards the liotel, and 
No. 3 came alter W^iiliams and myself. But 
the detectives were too many for them, and had 
prudently secured such aid as enabled them to 
arrest the two swindlers before they had gone 
many yards on iheir separate ways. On being 
searched at the policc-oifice, the combined riches 
I of the tliree amounted to six shillings and sixpence 
I in genuine money ; they had alsqfb, quantity of the 
I flash note.s and of sovereign counters. Tlie only 
' article of value found amongst them was the ring 
which was worn by Murphy, and which was dis¬ 
covered to be of considerable value. 

I need not prolong my story. The men were 
completely taken aback by tlie denouement, so 
different from what they had up to the last 
moment expected. 

‘ By the powers! ’ exclaimed Mr Murphy to his 
captor,s, ‘we thought we had caught a fiat, but 
sure I never was so flatted meself in my life.' 

Their photographs were taken and sent round 
the country with a description of the circumstances 
under which the originals had been arrested, and 
it soon transpired that they were ‘wanted’ on 
account of more successful achievements of a 
similar kind, for which they got their deserts. As 
for myself, I had enough or annoyance and loss in 
connection with their subsequent trial to make me 
remember my adventure unpleasantly; but I had 
some consolation in the reflection that I did not 
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lose my money, and tha^ tlie men who tried to 
deprive me of it wette, for some time thereafter, 
prevented from practising their art upon the 
public. ^ 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE LION. 

The lion, by the unanimous consent of mankind, 
has been voted into a place of royal pre-eminence 
over all the rest of the lower animals, whether 
wild or tame. There are scores of creatures more 
useful, but none so generally regarded as noble. 
Whether in the secluded wilds of Asia, or on the 
sand-swept plains of Numidia, or by the burning 
margin of the far-off Nile—wherever we find him, 
there he is the acknowledged monarch of all. 
The lightnings of his eye spread terror around his 
path, and the forests tremble to the, deep bass of 
his roar. Even at home, confined as we are 
accustomed to see him, he still bears the essence 
of his nobility about with him; and as he paces 
the narrow limits of his cage, and gazes wdth a 
far-away look in his eyes over the heads of the 
human throng in front of him, he seems to accept 
the homage of their admiration with kingly indif¬ 
ference, us if it were nothing more than his due. 
No one ever tires of looking at a lion: his strong 
lithe lijubs, his shaggy mane; his never-failing 
gracefulness when in motion, his sovereign dignity 
in repose; his broad high-arching forehead, his 
large lustrous eyes filled full as it were with 
human intelligence, and his well-proportioned 
massive countenance that is almost human in its 
outlines—all these attract and retain the gaze of 
the spectator, as one of the most splendid com¬ 
binations in nature of majestic beauty with sur¬ 
passing strength. 

This old favourite has recently been made the 
subject of a series of charming papers in Land and 
Water, by that prince among born naturalists, 
Frank Buckland. Mr Biicklaiid’s love for animals 
ai)pcars to be without stint or limit—is as universal 
as the most benevolent of-Ancient Mariners might 
wish ; yet if he has a favour for one of them more 
lliau another, that one is the lion. He has not, 
like Gordon Ciuumiug, shot lions—we do not 
know- if he would care to do so; but he has cer¬ 
tainly paid them more attention otherwise than 
any lion-hunter ever did. He is always pleased 
to look at them living, or to dissect them when 
dead; and when he has done either, he will tell 
you all about it as very few can. 

Tlie occasion of his present series of papers on 
the lion, was the presentation to Ifim by a friend 
of a grand old French volume on Natural History, 
by M. Pcrrault. It was published in 1676—two 
hundred and four years ago ; and is a huge folie, 
one foot ten inches by one foot five inches, of a 
very* ancient and venerable appearance, and of 
considerable weight. ‘ The binding of the book,’ 
he says, ‘must have been originally handsome, 
being formed of leather, bearing a coat of arms 
with a crown and three lilies in the centre, whence 
I conclude that it has, at some time or other, 


been the property of one of the kings of Jtetice. 
The binding is now all over cracks, and locfet as 
if it had been scorched by fire.’ It contidns 
reports of the dissection of thirty animals—the 
lion, lioness, chameleon, dromedary, bear, beaver, 
&c.—with an engraving of each. ‘Where M. 
Perrault got all these animals from is surprising; 
he does not tell us this in the preface, but I gather 
from an incidental remark that they were given 
to him by the then directors of the aairaals in tl|p 
Parc de Vincennes.’ • 

The anatomy of the above-mentioned animals, 
as made out by this old French naturalist, is not 
different from what it is now. In the case 0 ! the 
lion, he notices the size of the head as remarkable, 
and consisting principally in the extraordinary 
abundance of the muscles which cover tfle pknll, 
and the great size of the bones whict compose the 
jaws. Curiously enough, ‘RL Perrault does not 
say a word about the existence of a claw at the 
end of the lion’s tail. This is a very old myth. 
The story is that the lion has a claw at the end of 
his tail, by means of which he lashes himself intd 
fury. Some years ago,’ continues Mr Buckland, 

‘ a great discussion took place on this point, and I 
examined the tails of a great many lions. The 
origin of the idea is the fact that occasionally is 
found right in the centre of the tuft of hair at the 
end of the tail, a hardened tip of skin whichjoeks 
something like *a claw. I would ask my headers 
to search for this tail claw in all specimens of 
lions’skins to-which they have access, especially 
in such places as the establishments of taxider¬ 
mists, museum galleries, and furriers’ shops.’ We 
fear the hook must be given up. 

Mr Buckland goes on to say: ‘ The very 
peculiar formation of the lion’s tongue did not 
escape the notice of our anatomist, but he does not 
I say much about it. I have now in my hand the 
j dried tongue of a lion ; it is covered with sharp- 
! pointed horny papilla), set very thickly upon its 
j surface. The papilla) on the front portion of tlie 
1 tongue are much larger than those in the rear 
part of the tongue, but the smaller ones are set 
much closer together than those in front. Each, 
papilla consists of a horny spine, the point of 
which is curved and set directly backwards, 
reminding me much of the sjiines on the tail of 
the thornback ray. On applying this lion’s tongue 
to the cheek, I find that the roughness is so great 
that with a little pressure a wound might easily 
be made in the human skin. The use of this is 
to scrape off the meat from the bones of the 
animals, for the lion is not a great bone-eater—he 
leaves the bones for the hyaenas to crack, these 
animals having teeth especially constructed for the 
cracking of bones. This peculiar roughn'ess of the 
tongue is also present, but in a less degree, in the 
common cat, and it can be seen when the cat is 
lapping milk, but still better if the tongue of a 
defunct specimen be taken out, put for a while in 
^irits, and then pinned out tight on a board. 
This rough tongue is of great importance to the 
health of the lion.’ 
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In tliis connection, it may bo mentioned that 
the Icnowlfdgo that lions do not thrive well when 
fed on meat that is skinned, has hitherto been 
thought by Mr Buckland and others to be a 
modern discovery. But this old French naturalist 
seems to have made the discovery for himself. 
*M. Perrault received a lion which had been 
sick for some time. He'was puzzled by certain 
appearances in the stomach, and found out that 
they had been giving the lion young lamhs end 
jEoats Ireshty killed, but that they were foolish 
cne.ugh to skin them before putting them in to the 
lion for his dinner, therefore the remedy was 
worse than the disease. He advises, therefore, 
that the hair should always be left on animals 
given to the lions for food, as it acts in a sanitary 
manner in the economy of the creature. 

‘M. Perrault then describes and figures the 
wonderful piece of anatomy by means of which 
the shai^i-pointed claws are kept within a sheath, 
as it were, of hair, and how it happens that when 
the lion is walking about no one would guess that 
he bad such formidable claws. Tliese claws are 
capable of being instantly protruded ; but, at the 
same time, there is a short, wonderful ligament, 
which is self-acting, and which, like an india- 
rubber spring, retracts the claw into its case in a 
moment The lungs of the lion are very large, 
with nine lobes. The larynx or voice-box is 
admirably formed, and capable of making terrible 
roarings. There is nothmg particular about the 
heart The carotids are small, i)robably because 
the brain is small. The head appears large, 
on account of tho crest of bone which gives 
atticlnncnt to \he great muscles which work the 
lower jaw, and which have the effect of leaving 
the peculiarly formed forehead which tlio&e W'ho 
have studied lions know so well. At first sight it 
w ould seem difficult to kill a lion ; hut the fact of 
the peculiar forehead of tho lion being the tender 
place, like the heel of Achilles, was not unknown 
to the ancient anatomist, for Theocritus is leptirtcd 
to have advised Hercides, when he went out to kill 
the Nemcan lion, to stun him with his club and 
finisli him off by strangling him with his hands.’ 

Eegardingtwo points which Mr Buckland thinks 
are very remarkable in the anatomy of the lion, 
the hook is silent. These relate (1) to the brain, 
and (2) to the humerus or arm-bone of the lion. 
As to tho firet, llr Buckland says that ‘ whereas 
the brain would be Likely to be shaken and con¬ 
cussed when the lion makes his spring upon his 
prey, we find that the cavity of tho skull wdiich 
contains the.brain is not, as in tbe skull of the 
dog, a continuous hollow like a cocoa-nut, but is 
divided across its middle by a diaphragm or solid 
curtain of bone, the operation of wliich is to pre¬ 
vent the big brain or cerebrum pressing its weight 
upon the cerebellum or Little brain, so that 
we see that an admirable provision has been 
made tliat the brain shall not suffer by the 
animal taking the terrific leaps which we know 
he is capable of doing.’ As to the second 
point, that relating to tne arm-bone of the lion, 
Mr Buckland finds in this bone a contrivance 
which he has not seen mentioned in any hooka 
‘ The business of the lion,’ he says, ‘ is to hold on 
to hr-s prey by means of the flexor muscles of the 
forearm. W hen once he lias a claw-hold, the lion 
seldoni or never lets go. The continuous and 
poveiful action of the piuscles ^of^ the forearm 
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woald be very likely 1» press upon and interfero 
with the nerves which snp^y the forearm. How, 
how is this obviated? It is done in a most 
wonderful 'manner. Just where the great nerve 
which would suppl/the muscles of the forearm 
would be subjected to tho greatest pressure, there 
we find a bridge of bone thrown across from one 
point of the main forearm to the other, and by 
passing underneath this bridge of bone the nerve 
escapes the injury it might otherwise be liable to.’ 
The same singular provision is to be found in the 
forearm of the common cat. 

As to the appearance and habits of the lion 
in his native haunts, only a few are privileged 
to speak—-only such men as lloualeyn Gordon 
Oumming, Dr Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
the like. The several accounts which travelb^rs 
and hunters have given of the lion in bis wild 
condition are singularly concurrent. Dr Living¬ 
stone being •perhaps the chief exception. His 
description ol the lion has a RomeMlmt disen¬ 
chanting effect on the reader, and nc)t by any 
means favourable to flie monarch of tbe iorist, 
either as,regards the qualities of nobility or cour¬ 
age. But with so many equally qualified observers 
against this distinguished traveller, his op'mious 
on tlie subject must bo regarded as exc(‘|ttii>nal. 
Gordon Gumming was one of tbe mo.4 atlmihvo 
and experienced observers of the lion, and uith a 
few quotations from one of Ins most intere-ting 
descriptions, wc uill bring this notice to a close. 

‘The lion is extjuisitely formed by nature for 
the predatory habits wliich lie is deotmed to 
pursue. Combining in conipaialively siimll com¬ 
pass the qualities of power and agility, bo Is 
enabled, by means of tlio tremendous lu.icliiiicry 
with which nature has gifted him, easily to o\ei- 
come and destroy almost any beast of the forc-t, 
however superior to him in U’liglit an<l stature. 
Though considerably under four feet iu height, 
he has little ditliculty iu dabbing to tbe giouiul 
and overcoming the lofty and a[iparontly powerliil 
giraffe, whose head towers above the tiees of the 
forest, and W’hosc skin is neaily an inch iu thick¬ 
ness. The lion is the constant attendant of the 
vast herds of baffaloes which lrei[uunt the inter¬ 
minable forests of the interior; and a full-grown 
one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, generally 
proves a match for an old bull buffalo, wliudi in 
bi7e and strength greatly surpas^^s the most power¬ 
ful breed of English cattle. 

‘ One of the most striking things connected wdth 
the lion is his voice, w'hich is extremely grand 
and peculiarly striking. It consists at times of 
a low deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at other limes 
he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succes¬ 
sion, each increasing in loudness to the third or 
fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low muffled sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop 
may be heard roaring in concert, one assuming 
the lead, and two, three, four or more, regularly 
biking up their parts. They roar loudest in cold 
frosty nights; but on no occasion are their voices 
to be beard in such perfection, or so intensely 
powerful, as when two or three strange troops of 
lions apyiroach a fountain to drink at the same 
time. When this occurs, every member of each 
troop sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opposite 
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parties; and when one roam 'aB roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his chmrades in the inten¬ 
sity and power of his voice. The power and 
grandeur of these nocturnal forest concerts is 
inconceivably striking and pleiaing to the hunter’s 
ear. 

‘ The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal; 
during the day he lies concealed beneath the shade 
of some low busby tree or w'ide-spreading bush, 
either in the level forest or on the mountain-side. 
Ho is also partial to lofty reeds or fields of long, 
rank, yellow grass, such as occur in low-lying 
valleys. From these haunts he sallies forth when 
the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prowl. Lions are ever most active, daring, and 
presuming on dark and stormy nights, and conse- 
q\iently on snch occasions the traveller ought 
more particularly to be on his guard. I remarked 
a fact connected with the lions’ hour of drinking 
peculiar to themselves ; they seemed unwilling to 
visit the fountains with good moonlight. Tims, 
when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their 
honr of watering until late in the morning, and 
when the moon rose late they drank at a very 
early honr in the night. Owing to the tawny 
colour of the coat with which nature has robed 
him, he is perfectly invisible in the dark, and 
although I have often heard them loudly lapping the 
water under iny very nose, not twenty yards from 
me, I could not possibly make out so much as the 
outline of their forms. When a thirsty lion conies 
to water he stretches out his massive arms, lies 
down on his breast to drink, and makes a loud 
lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. He 
contiruies lapi>ing up the water for a long while, 
and four or five times during the proceeding he 
pauses for half a minute as if to take breath. One 
thing conspicuous about lions is their eyes, which 
in a dark night glow like two halls of fire. The 
female is more fierce and active than the male, 
as a general rule, and lionesses which have never 
had young are much more dangerous than those 
which ha\ e.’ 


THE ART OF MAKING EXCUSES. 

We are no believers in that old epigram of Saint 
Augustine, ‘Qui so excusat, accusat,’ or in its 
more familiar French dress, ‘Qui s’cxcuse, s’accitse;’ 
hut we do not go the length of thinking that every 
poor sinner who has got himself into trouble -with 
ids betters or his peers, becomes his own accuser if 
he ventures to say a word in self-defence. 

Whether Self excusatiou belongs properly to the 
domain of Science or Art, is a debatable point, hut 
we are persuaded that iu all its ramifications, self- 
defence prefers the warm and picturesque groves 
of Art to the cold and arid steppes’ of Science. 
We hope to shew that there is very little Law, and 
a strong dash of Genius, in the art we are about 
to consider. 

In the first place, Self-excusation of the highest 
order is. never literal in its methods, nor direct in 
its ways. Its time homo is in the Green Isle, 
and it has never blossomed in our hard soil, 
although occasionally, like a seed blown across the 
sea, it has led a colonial sort of life among us. It 
despises our ideas of logical sequence. It baa its 


therijfom and heecmes; but Ibev are net tmabolfi of 
the way is whiob commonplaoe people 
Take, for example, the following dialogue xu 
old play between tbe Squire and bis Servant. 

Squire. Wbat day of week is this, Kogert 

Servant. Sunday, your Honour. 

Squire. Then, bring me another dram. 

Blind indeed is that man who does not see at 
once that the Squire was a brilliant professor of 
our art, from the triumphant way in which be uses. 
that word then. Here is a chain of thought far tqp 
subtle for ordinary mortals, and especially for the 
disciples of Forbes-Mackenzie. 

We doubt if our own dear favourite Charles 
Lamb was quite equal to the Squire in his famous 
Self-excusation at the India Office. ‘Mr Lamb,’ 
said the senior of the department, ‘ I realljj murt 
complain of your so frequently coming to the 
office late in the morning.’ ‘ Sir,’ said*tbe daunt¬ 
less Charles, ‘there is truth indeed in your accusa¬ 
tion ; but do I not atone for my fault by going 
away early in the afternoon ? ’ 

Self-excusation is often charmingly unconscious 
of its own charms. Like so many of good Dean 
Kamsay’s ‘ characters,’ it is quite ignorant of w’hat 
others so much applaud in it. It has , a fresh 
simplicity and a naive ignorance of the w'ays of 
the w'orld tliat are perfectly delightful. There 
is an old story which was a particular favourite of 
Lord Orford’s, that may serve to illustrate our 
meaning. ‘I hate that woman,' said a gentleman, 
looking at one whq had been his nurse. ‘What! 
hate your old nurse !’ cried his friends in remon¬ 
strance. ‘Yes,’ rejoined he; ‘she chfinged me at 
tlio nurse.’ The man’s excuse for his malevolence 
towards the poor woman placed his own identity 
in grave question, and led the way to a long series 
of problems vastly perplexing to his wife and 
children. 

We would rather attribute to this same uncon¬ 
sciousness, than to audacity, the reply of tlje 
medical student who, when told by his examiners 
that it was utterly hopeless for aim to think of 
ever becoming a physician, urged in deprecation 
of a final jiluck, ‘ that he could even now cure a 
child.’ 

Self-excusation has within it an element which 
nearly allies it to Wit. ‘ It is the design of lYit,’ 
says Dr Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
‘to excite iu the mind an agreeable surprise, 
and that arising, not from anything mai'vellous 
iu the subject, but from the strange assemblage 
of related ideas presented to the mipd.’ Now, 
it is this ‘surprise’ that forms the link between 
Wit and the high art of Self-excusation. In the 
latter, the surprise may be generated by striking 
irrelevancy, or by fertility of resource, or by the 
gallant rush to a dernier ressort, ■which when all 
other helps have failed, comes to the rescue in the 
emergencies of despair. 

We do not remember a better example of con¬ 
spicuous irrelevancy than is displayed Jiy an 
American story which we think deserves to be 
told at full length. A young gentleman of that 
absurd type which is becoming gradually more 
common in America, under the delusion that it 
is the transatlantic representative of the British 
aristocrat, requested au excellent songstress in e 
drawing-room to sing him a song the title of which 
he could not perfectly recall, but he was sure it 
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‘ contained the words *my mother.’ lady 

replied that it was not easy to identify ttie song 
from th'is fragmentary title, inasmuch as many ’ 
songs were dedicated to the honours of maternity. 
Was it, Ju 3 t h^ore ihe Batik, Mother f—No; it had 
nothing to do with war. 

Was it, Mother, !%'$ come Home to die ? —^No j it 
was not so sad. _ • 

Was it, Mother, he proud of your Boy in Blue ?— 
No ; it was certainly not naval. 

Was itfMy Mother hide me bkid my Hair ?—^No ; 
it had nothing to do with unkempt children. 

Could it be, Let me kiss him for his Mother ? — 
No; this particular mother employed no deputies 
in her demonstrations of affection. 

‘Well,’ said the amiable songstress in despair, 

‘ I am most anxious to oblige you; but I ciuinot 
«upp\y you with both memory and music. When 
yuu can remember the name of the song, I will 
■endep’our 1;o sing it’ 

In a few moments, the suppliant burst out with 
deliglit that he had now recovered the title, which 
was, My Mother's Teeth are falling out. 

The company, shocked at the taste which desired 
«uch a song from the fairest of her sex, rose to 
their feet with the intention of hanging the mis¬ 
creant on the nearest lamp-post; and had actually 
I precipitated him half-way down-stairs, when he 
i suddenly remembered that he was mistaken in the 
I title, which he would now correct, if they would 
allow him one moment’s respite. The song, he 
,now said, had nothing to do with his mother at 
all, but w.a8 properly entitled, My Father's Hair is 
turning gray. He added that he could only 
account for*'the lapsus which had involved him 
in such peril, by his having a‘ bad memory fur 
dates! 

W’e have observed the same kind of masterly 
I irrelevancy in the sort of excuses which people 
tender for their shortcomings in attendance at 
church. We were told not long ago by an Episco¬ 
pal clergyman in the (iranite City, that he had 
been much amused by the explanation which a 
grave Aberdonian gave of the paucity of attend¬ 
ance at the daily services of tne church : ‘You 
see, sir, the City of Glasgow Bank failure has 
created a general depression of trade.' 

We have said that fertility of resource is a dis- 
tinguisliing mark of groat proficiency in tlie art of 
Self-excusation. Pernaps we may be pardoned for 
retailing an old .O.vfor(t story in exemplification 
of our assertion. An undergraduate was summoned 
before one of the Dons for not attending the seven 
o’clock mprning chapel. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Don, ‘Jet me hear what you have 
to say in excuse of your persistent absence from 
morning prayers.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the delinquent, ‘ the service is too 
late for me to be present.’’ 

‘ Too late, sir! How can seven in the morning 
be considered a late hour?’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the ingenious offender, ‘were the 
Lour .four or five, or even six, I might manage to 
be present; but to expect a roan to sit up till 
seven o’clock in the morning in order to go to 
church, is more than human nature will endure!’ 

A similar illustration of fertility of resource is 
recounted, we think by Dean Kamsay, in the story 
of the dying rustic who ‘speered’ at the parisli 
minister if there would be any whisky in heaven. 
Un beiug rebuked for this mundane anxiety aud 


irreverent curiosity, Sandy replied in seif-exenae: 
‘That it wasna becau^ he wad tak ony if it were 
offered him, but jkt in respeck that it wad look 
weel on Ute table.’ 

Lastly, we must not overlook the gallant fight 
with back to the wall which a professor of this fine 
art will conduct when hard pressed by on-coming 
foea We have not forgotten that Hignland teeto¬ 
taler who was found drinking the mountain-dew 
at Lis breakfast in some wayside inn w’here he 
thought he would not be known. ‘Och Donald, 
and we thocht ye were an abstainer! ’ exclaimed 
a deacon who happened to look in quite unex¬ 
pectedly. ‘And 80 I am,’ replied the detected 
culprit, who scorned to suggest that his beverage 
was only toast-and-water—‘ so I am ; but ye ken, 
my frien’, that 1 am no a bigoted ane.’ 

"NVe have been led to analyse the art of Self- 
excusation by the popularity which it is daily 
assuming among all classes of our fellow-mortals. 
The British Genius is regularly developing the 
skill with which it attempts to evade duties. Our 
reachers endeavour to repress it; but they seldom 
ring home as clearly as is de.sirable the founda¬ 
tions upon uliich it rests, and the appliances it 
summons to its assistance. If the pockety or the 
energies, or self-indulgence, can be relieved from 
pressure, the mind of man is wonderfully quick 
and successful in manufacturing a shield, embel¬ 
lished with as many figures as the shield of 
Achille.s. We take great delight in askin.g the 
loan of this useful weapon, taking it liome and 
examining its structure. Would we had the pen of 
a Homer to represent all the whimsical emboss¬ 
ments we sometimes find upon its surface ! 


THE II A r P Y MAN. 

By ne biting caves assail 
My pi'jveeful, calm, contented bre.ast; 
By nifflit, my slumbers never fail 
Of welcome rest. 


Roon as the Run, wilb orient beams, 
Gilds tb " fair ehambers of the Bay, 
Musiti,'', I tr.ace the murmuring streams 
That wind their way. 

Arotin 1 me Nature fills^CI le scene 
With Ixnmdless plenty and deliglit; 

And touched with joy sincere, seiciie, 

I bless the sight. 


I bless tlie kind creating Power 
Exerted thus for frail mankind ; 

At whose command descends the shower, 
And blows the wind. 


Happy the man who thus at case, 

Content with thot which Nature gives; 

Him guilty terrors never seize; 

He truly lives. 

Bobert Bnowir. 


Ebbatdm. —Journof for November C, p. 713, line 22, 
last word, for steam read sailing. 
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EXPLORING IN THE I'AR NORTH. 
Thi: icp-rci,'ion of tlie North is full of marvellous 
f'rancleur and mystery. It i‘< not only mysterious 
in itself, Imt likewise in much of its history. 
Known to us only as as.soci,itecl with everything 
hurieii, frigid, and forhidding, it yet po.sKes.ses 
(dialms and even beauties that are specially its 
own. J''ur nearly tlie whole year, its fiwen 
waters and frozen land present phenomena start¬ 
ling almost beyond imagination, d'uru the eye 
whither you nill, in a spues* of Bonie fifteen 
Inindu'l miles diameter aroujel the gcugraidiical 
Pole, immeii e inas'-cs and held, of ice only are 
teen in csery conceivable form, ■whdhcr on the 
pailly hidden laud, or the all but eomi>lelely 
covered sea. On llie one band may bo lowering 
mountains of rock, soaring high in majc4ic 
grandeur, ami encircled or divided from each 
otiier by mighty glaciers and fields of ice ; on the 
o!'i-r, tlure may be presented a seemingly limit- 
h , level of solid iee var\ung fioui eight to four¬ 
teen Let in ihickne.'-s, and in parts llirowii up 
into enormous ridges, sometimes foity feet high, 
and of irregular lengths, with huge ice-it,luud,s 
c.illed bergs scattered about ujion its surface. 

11 it be tlie^ojuin season ol summer, these berg-s 
may hi* .seen floating about in stately sidendour, 
or ocea-ioiially when caught in currents ami eddies, 
tearing along with ominous violence. If there be 
a storm, ami the ocean liai bur.st through and 
biokeu iq) the ice, the scene presented is u very 
wild one, and the utmost dexterity is required on 
thepait of the mariner to avert danger from the 
luasM'M dashing against the vessel’s side. If it be 
c.'ilni, or moderate weatlier, the pictures Nature 
put.s before the eye are marvellous. If the sky is 
clear, tliomsands of fairy-like castles or crystal 
cities thrown into ruins, appear to view. Refracted 
images of all imaginable forms dance before you. 
lu the air may be seen, inverted, some distant 
object which in reality is far below the line 
of ordinary vision. Sometimes the sun does not 
look round, but oval j or perhaps there may 
appear to bo four suns, or at night four moons, 
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lighting up the icebergs. In w'inler also, the 
wdiole of one part of the heavens is often illu¬ 
minated by the splendid coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis. In summer, according to the • 
latitude, there is no sunset for week.s ; and during 
winter there is total darkness for a like period. 
The cold is inten,se, except occasionally. Even in 
autumn, thick ice w'ill sometimes form in one 
night; and in wuiiter or spring the register is 
generally from thirty to sixty degrees below zerij. 
Still, if proper precautions be taken, even this 
extreme temperature is bearable. 

Now, it is through such a region as this that 
explorers have to make their way. How they do 
it is a story often told, yet always interesting. In 
the fir«t place, their sbip.s are more than ordinarily 
strengthened to encounter ice; yet very often no 
common skill or human power is of any avail, 
and constant .watchfulness of ice-movements,is 
j needed. In summer the ice breaks away from 
the coast of Greenland, and not unfrequcntly 
leaves a narrow tortuous passage round what i.s 
called Melville Bay. It is, how'ever, exceedingly 
daugernu'’, and ships arc often detained Iiere a 
long while. The exploring expedition of 1850 
was lixed hero for some weeks, and the vessel to 
which the writer belonged, made only twelve miles 
in a fortnight. Here too, w haling-shqis are often 
cruslied. The ice takes a ‘ run ’ (luring gales and 
strong currents, and will sometimes actually break 
np and cover over a ship in a iew minutes. The 
y/cc/rt, Parry’s old shij), Wtis thus caught. In less 
than twenty minutes nothing w'as seen of her but 
the top of her mast-head and the end of her jib- 
boom. An American whaler W'as also similarly 
served in twi*nty minutes; and the ^readalhane, 
further on, was actually sliced by a run of ice, 
and sank out of sight when the pressure W'as 
removed. 

If the explorer has succeeded in passing Mel¬ 
ville Bay, then Lancaster Sound or Smith Sound 
is entered. Seldom is this done till near the 
close of summer; consequently, it is necessary to 
find some safe harbour in which to wdnter. Some 
ships have had no such shelter, and have drifted 
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about—as did tibe two American vessels in 1850- 
51 —all throngh the dark and hitter season. But 
Bupposing a winter harhoox is foundji then the 
ships axe housed or covered in, and the crews 
properly attended tow What is next done in the 
way of wisely maintaining health hy proper 
amusements, education, and exerdise, would t^e 
too long to tell. Enough to say that, except on 
the occasion of the last official Polar expedition, 
Tory little mortality has occurred. Indeed, health 
'ii^the Arctic regions is more to be depended ui)on 
than in tropical climes. 

During winter, all hands are employed in mak¬ 
ing preparation for spring travelling. Then, when 
March arrives, sledges are packed, ofticers and 
men appointed andi away these hardy explorers 
go, over ice and snow, along barren shores into 
imknoVn wastes, hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
witlior^t th# slightest hesitation. Strange too, 
how accurately they mark their way, and even 
prearrange wliere separate parties sliall again 
meet in certain localities at lir^t only fixed by 
geographical science and assumed couliguration t-l 
land. 

But the bettor to understand this, let us try 
and picture a scene as it actually occurred. V]>on 
the solid ice there, you might have seen a congre¬ 
gation of what look like human beings. Fledges 
and Eskimo dogs are wnth them. Oilicera as well 
as sailors, numbering about a Imndred, are dressed 
ip uncouth garbs that make tliein look anything 
but civilised men. Furs arc worn by those wiio 
can get them, and woollens linedVith fur by othei'*. 
Also masks Ibr the nose, and goggles for preserv¬ 
ing the eyes. It is very cold, and evciy ]iiolection 
is needed to prevent frost-bite. No one is loll by 
himself. Companionship is absolutely necc'Siry, 
in order that the one may keep a look out upon 
the other’s face; as when fiod attacks the nose 
and other exposed parts of the faee, it is at Ihht 
mjfelt by the sulfercr himself. lIis couipauion, 
as soon as he sees sxmiptoins (d this, takes uj» 
a handful of snow, and rubs the alloeted part bard 
for a few momeuts, and thus j'revculi any 6pi<-ad 
of the mischief. 

While this is going on in one place, others 
are busy trying to keep the dogs in onler. 
These restive creatures, harnc'^sed to the sledges, 
get entangled with each other, or every now ami 
then run in between the men’s legs. Pre--tntly, 
however, all the party have arrived at the piiUo 
appointed. There, the chief of the entire expedi¬ 
tion carefi^Uy examines their scveuil eguipinenl 
and adilrcsses them in apjiropriate terin-, ]»ointing 
out nhat each has to do. The several .^ledges aie 
named, ami have flags with certain mottoes k lected 
by the officers attached to them. Al.tny ot tbo-,e 
mottoes bear upon the subject of tlie scarf h ; and 
several of the flags are cherished on account of the 
fair hands at home—some sister, or some one still 
dealer—who loxingly made them. Every sledge 
has an officer, and from six to eight ineu. All the 
officers desire to go; but the post of honour is 
given first to the highest—even to the captains of 
ships—then to the humblest in turn. And now, 
all have received their orders, and been addressed 
as to their respective duties ; and after a few kind 
and ponmtimes tender partings between old com- 
»«{e9, the hardy explorers buckle to their work, 
mid Uioitly separate, each bund on its way to 


traverse hundreds of *mile8 of fro 'on ocean ox of 
bleak inhoi^itahle eoaa|t. 


wastes, rrying and seeking and examining 
wherever aught presents itseli that would seem 
to have been placed there by others like them¬ 
selves. Weary, footsore, snow-blind, lame, weak, 
strong again, often frozen nearly stifi", and battlipg 
xvith wind and sleet and icy particles that cut tho 
face as though with a keen razor. Still they 
trudge on, through barren and hitherto unknown 
places. Occasiounlly they break out into song, 
and thus rouse themselves again, and perforce 
renew their flagging strength. 

The sledge, wmen loaded with provisions, tents, 
spare clothing, instruments, firearms, and spirits 
of wine for fuel, generully weighs about one 
thousand two Imndred pounds, or say one hun¬ 
dred and ninety pounds per nun. This wciglit, 
then, the nieu have to j»ull along over the ice, 
smooth or rough, and ofteiier amongst thrown-up 
lidgea, 03 best they can. A bolt round each 
man is then attai hod to the rojic belonging to tho 
sledge, and thus should it haj'pvm, as Ls sumetiiucH 
the case, that one of tho ji.iity f.ill^ thn iigh a 
broken bit of ice, ho i-^ .speedily jmlled out again. 
Tn such casts some rajdd exeroi-e is neces.s,iry to 
jirovent tlio bcrious con-e'iutuces that might 
otherwise en-ue. 

When dinufi-lumr arrive!, the party halts for a 
short lime to eat the allowance prexiundy made 
up fur cuth pei.'on. Then they dimk tinir smill 
ciuautmu of giog, a i»to( ceding which i. mually 
ac(omplislud while luiining n[) and down the no 
to keep uj) tho tirenl.ition and t--( apt lx hig tro-l- 
bitten. The poih which li.is bun toido*! on 
board is almost alwav "> haid that it bicaks hko 
bi'iuit; and thi' dunking ntimil- aie n-u.dly 
cov<red with a non-iondu<ting sub.lnnce to pie- 
vciit the cold from takit'g the sidn oil the b) s. 

But night i- the w -i I pan of the tinu that n. 
the slecjmig period ; ioi wo sliouhl ni'-j.tion th .! 
somelhucs the paity tiavd by ni_ht .ind sltejii 
by day, on ac uunt of the gUMti, advanta/< 
fiom the absinc" of gl .re, Ac. Wh u the da}’-, 
march of jicihip, t< u mile. i'. < u led, the tint 
is pitched on as (onifoitible a bit <d' icc as can 
be found. Tin- lent n- gem rally fouilecn fed 
long by citrlit k'-t liro.el and eight fiot high. 
Tluro IS a flip at the b ittoiijjf male to pull o'lt- 
waids and be muud with 'uowx Tlio door i-> 
male ol donble rurtaiii, like a pot'li, to keep 
out tin* .'.now-drift, and ufiord skelter to the cook 
Ol looh-oul man. (luarally, the but lias four 
small holes in the top to permit the o-.c.ipf of steam 
and breath, which otheiwbe condenses and falls 
lu a shower of fine mow. Tho tciit is so pitched 
as to have the door on tho ojipo ate side of tho 
prevailing wind. Tho cooking app.aratn3 Ls just 
w itliiu the porch. When the tent is put up and 
made secure, a waterproof floorcloth ii laid u]»oii 
the ice, and upon tliis is placed anolher of canvas. 
The whole paity, oftiocra and all, then make them- 
sohes as coiufortablo as they can togidher. The 
piovisions are bctvcd ont, and ilofling their fur 
lioot 1 they WTap their bermmbcil feet in mocca.sins 
or flannels, and, without undressing, get into 
bags made of stout blankets and about seven 
feet long, so as to cover head and alk Then 
tliiowiiig themselves dowui upon the covered ice, 
packed like herrings in a barrel, they seek, in 
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slumber;^ a o£ their strange imd &r 

from eumble position. ‘ • 

What they endure may be gathered from tho 
following q.aotsUo]i& In one. official report^lt is 
stated that 'the men agreed in voting noses a 
nuisance in this country; from their prominent 
position they are usually the first part frost-bitten; 
also whiskers and moustaches were sentenced, as 
not only being useless but very inconvenient, the 
former catching the snow-drift, and one’s breath 
freezing on the latter, forms an icicle not easily 
removed.’ 

‘April 30.— Near one o’clock A.M., lunched. At 
these low temperatures [ten to twenty-five degrees 
below zero] the fat of salt-pork becomes hard and 
breaks like suet; and as the temperature falls | 
below minus twenty-five degrees, our rum becomes : 
thick. To drink out of a pannikin without leav¬ 
ing the skin of one’s lips attached to it, requires 
cousiderablo experience and caution. The bottles 
of water carried by the men in their breasts were ^ 
generally frozen after an hour or two ; and after 
repeated trials it was found that inside the trousers 
waistband was the best place to carry them, and 
retain their contents in a fluid state.’ Another 
ofliccr has said that ‘he found the brandy con¬ 
gealed, though placed next the skin.’ 

With reference to their sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion, Captain M‘Clintock said; ‘ Latterly, our 
fur blankets and sleeping-bags have been rapidly 
getting more idled with frost. The latter are quite 
wot w'lieu Ih.-nved at night, Nor have we been able 
to prevent their getting into this state ; the greate.st 
care has boeu taken tfj ])rotect them from the snow; 
the men's clothes bruslied before coming into tbe 
tent, and tlu; tent and lloorclolh repeatedly brushed, 
it is chieliy caused liy the condensation of vapour 
from our warm meals, and of our breath, wliidi 
falls in minute frozen ]iai1icles. Wo have holes 
cut in the toj) of the teut to peviuit the escape of 
vapour, but the temperature inside is always low 
enough to ci)uden.so it before it can ascend .so high. 
The guantiiy of moisture from one’s breath is sur- 
pfiring ; the very small aperture we usually leave 
e.t tlie mouth of our bag.s to breathe through, is 
coated with ice by the morning. Some of the meu 
wear a loose over-all duck‘dross; but even the 
inxidc of this is covered with frost after a hard 
day'.s work in low temperatures, and requires to 
be well brushed cdf.’ 

‘As is usual for the first few days of a jourmey, 
tbe men sutler much from thirst. J’esides a pint 
of chocolate at breakfast, and half a pint of tea at 
su]'j)er, they have their water-bottles, winch liold 
two-thirds of a pint, filled tliree times a day ; but 
.several of these have burst ahesady, in consequence 
of tlie water Ircezing within them, although 
carried inside tiicir outer garments.’ 

Dr Sutherland says: ‘How water ootild be kept 
frtJia freezing iu the tents when the temperature 
was fifty-seven degrees below freezing-point, is 
bc.-it known to those who made the attempt. A 
tin flask, half-full, which the person who had the 
cooking for the day, took into his blanket-bag, 
.and a gUtta-percha flask holding two pints, which 
I took into my own blanket-bag, and kept on the 
outside of my vest within two folds of woollen 
cloth, became frozen quite hard, and it was not 
without considerable tliffieulty that we got the ice 
thawed out afterwards. . . I took the one that 
belonged to my tent into my armpit for two or 
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three eacceaelve aigkte before t&e lee beei^ vaBE 
dissolve tihe being always removed 
was produced.^ ' ■ . , ' f 

Jn the mormng, when aroMed bf bim wbaiff • 
tom it ,ii to watiffi, all the uriseaiT b£ ArctiO ^ 
travelling is then experienced. Who Is there that 
has not some idea of this bom what is oecanonalfy 
felt after a night’s watching or alxsCinenco finun. 
rest? Tlie first dawn of morning seems evmi 
worse than the past midnight. Judge,.then, what 
it must be there m a solitary tent on the ice-fl^* 
thousands of miles from home, and often hundr^ 
of miles away from their other comrades! To 
awaken in such a scene is Iruly wretched. A 
pannikin of hot chocolate is generally the first 
thing given. Then comes the frightfiu agony of 
forcing the feet into boots often frozen hard as 
iron, wMle all the time the breath—despite the 
ventilators for it to escape—comes'•down in a 
shower of very fine snow. But at last tliey are 
again ready, and once more away they go across 
tho wide floe, and, when near the land, along 
the lonely shore. Sometimes this sort of tent-life 
is beguiled with songs and occasional music; 
and the companionable pipe is invariably sought ‘ 
before sleep. 

Amongst other contrivances to aid tho travelling 
parties iu their search, was that of kites. In the 
j expedition to which I was attached, we took out 
I several, tbe gift of the late ilx Benjamin Smith, 
j whoso son, Mr Leigh Smith, has lately made sucji 
reinarbible voyugl-s and explorations by Sj)itz- 
I bergeu aud Franz-Joseph Land, 
j Another plan to give our missing'Iriends some 
} notice of the search for them, was that of using 
! balloons. The gas being genemted on board, a 
{ balloon wouhl be sent up with hundreds of printed 
j coloured satin or paper slips attached to a slow 
i match; and those were destined to fall over a 
I certain space. The message printed on these slips 
I certified where relief could be found. But it is 
j doubtful if ever one was seen, for out of many 
j thousands seat up, I believe none were ever come 
across again by any of our travelling parties. 

Where the sledge.s are pulled by dogs, the labour 
to the men is of coiuse much less, though it 
require.s a good driver to manage these animals. 
Their performances, however, are very extraor¬ 
dinary. They will go many hundreds of miles in 
consecutive journey.^, and only require ordinary 
I attention. IV^itli a load of one thousand pounds, 
j a team of six dogs will go as fust as a man can 
walk. ^ • 

I On the expedition in which the writer w'aa 
engaged, searching ]>arlics made depots of pro¬ 
visions, whei'cver suitable, eii route, so as to pick 
them up on return. But other dep)dts were also 
formed by the ships’ crews for relief of a missing 
expedition. These depots were so built up as to 
prevent bears or other animals from getting at 
the stores, though occasionally slight havoc was 
done to some. It is astonishing the amount of 
provisions stowed away iu various depots'up in. 
tho Arctic regions beyond where whalers or even 
Eskimo go. In one place were deposited eleven 
thousand and sixty-five pounds of biscuit, sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
of flour, nearly ten thousand pounds of salt meats, 
over ten thousand pounds of preserved meats and 
soups; besides v.ast quantities of groceries, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, pemmican, Vines, spirits, tobacco, 
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clothing, boots &c. So far as the relieving of the 
missing expedition was concerned, the foregoing 
provisions, &c. were left in vain. Years afterwards 
they were found untouched, 

I'hese few notes of what is to be faced and 
endured by Arctic explorers, may be of interest 
at a time when the recent American search expe¬ 
dition has drawn public attention once more to 
the subject of Arctic Exploration. 


miE CHEADLEWOODS’ MONEY. 

CHAPTER II. 

On the following morning Robert Ware, the 
Oheadlewoods’ confidential clerk, was sitting alone 
in the .office. The brothers were both from home. 
Jonathan had gone to the Docks to make inquiries 
respecting Vessels from New York, and business 
had taken Barnabas to one of the law-courts. 
The clerk was very busy this morning. He had a 
me talent for work, and the Oheadlewoods knew 
how to profit by bis unflagging industry, Robert 
Ware w'as a young man who had risen in life 
through his own inherent energy and ability. 
The son of a Lancashire operative, he had in¬ 
herited from his mother—a sickly meditative 
woman—a passion for books ; and from his father, 
the plodding perseverance which insures success. 
In spite of many hinderancea, Robert liad managed 
to get an education, and at the 'age of twenty had 
come up to London, a sharp, steady youth, with 
a light purse, but a well-stored mind, and an 
honest determination to do well in the world. 
Chance had brought him into contact with the 
Oheadlewoods, and the keen insight of Jonathan 
had detected the young man’s good business 
abilities, and had resolved to profit them. IJe 
wks engaged as a clerk with a small salary to com¬ 
mence with, which was gradually raised as the 
brothers saw more and more clearly the desirability 
of retaining his services. For some years Robert 
was satisfied with his position, and happy in devot¬ 
ing his leisure hours to study ; but after a while he 
began to look forward into the future, and then 
there awoke a longing to win some higher status 
than that of a mere clerk. At length he intimated 
to his employers his wish to better his jiosition. 
It was then that they offered to give him hi.s 
‘article-V an offer which he gratefully accepted, 
Robert w'as a good-natured fellow ; he was aware 
of the meanness and avarice of the Oheadlewoods ; 
but ho did not despise them as most men w'ould 
have done. He pitied them for the misery they 
inflicted on themselves. At times indeed Mr 
Jonathan’s actions would inspire him witli con¬ 
tempt ; but he did not suffer this feeling to betray 
itself in word or look, nor ever complained of 
the amount of work he was expected to perform. 

As we have said, Robert IVaVe was very busy 
this morning, and his occupation was of so absorb¬ 
ing a nature, that he did not notice the stopping 
of a vehicle outside the house, till the noise of 
a hackney coachman’s knock arrested his atten¬ 
tion. He took it for granted that this knock 


announced some importunate client, and with, 
a gesture of impatience ’ at the interruption, 
he moved to the window and looked out. Ho 
was somewhat surprised by what he saw. A 
coach stood at the door, from which a tall dark 
man with long black hair, heavy moustaches, 
and the appearance of a foreigner, was assisting 
a young lady to aliglit. ‘There must be some 
mistake,’ muttered Robert to himstdf, looking 
intently at the young and pretty girl whom her 
companion was leading to the door, at Avhich the 
housekeeper Mrs Ra.sper had now appeared ; ‘these 
people have come to the wrong house.’ 

But, no; this did not a]q>ear to be the case. 
There was a few minutes’ talk, in which hlrs 
Rasjier's harsh, grating voice was audible above 
all the rest, aud then the door of the office wa.s 
thrown open, and in a tone of more than nsnal 
asperity the housekeeper announced Miss (Jhcadle- 
i wood. 

j Robert looked up in astoni-shment as he caught 
j the name, and there w.as something hidicron.s in 
j the stare of amazement with whicli lie confronted 
I the young laily. She stopped forward (juickiy, 
and her large bright eyes seemed to take in 
every object within view, as with a rapid glance 
around tiie room, she .said imjioluously: ‘So my 
uncles are from home, I am told ; hut they knew 
I was coming: they had my letter, I sujjpo.se /’ 
j Robert was jiuz/.ied l>y this sudden question. 
His intercourse witli tlie (Iheadiewooils was entirely 
limited to busine.ss mutters, and he knew notliing 
of their famiiy affairs. 

‘ 1 ilo not know ; 1 do not understand,’ iie 

stammered. ‘ Mr Cheadlcwood will soon be in, 
1 trust.’ 

Hero the gentleman interpo.?e.d with an exjtlana- 
tion. Ho spoke J'nglish well, thou:.di witli a 
foreign accent. ‘'J'liis lady is tiie niece of the 
Mes.srs (Jhcadlcwoo'l,’ he .said; ‘and ilie only 
child of my late friend, Mr .Siias ('licadl(“wood, 
who.se acquuimaiuui I Innl the jilea.'tire of inak- 
I ing during a liricf residence, in New Fork. 

I It was her fiilli; I'.s wi.sh that upon his decease 
I Miss Ciioadlewoo i .'ii.onld at once .seek the j)ra- 
tcction of her uncles, and as J was about starting 
for England at tiie time of her rreat loss, I was 
only too happy to escort tiie ywng lady to tlii.s 
country. Now you unJer.staiid our appearance 
liere.’ 

Robert bowed, aud tried to look satisfied with 
tliis explanation ; but he felt in an awkwanl posi¬ 
tion. He brouglit forward chairs, and invited 
tiie unexpected visitors to sit down and await 
Mes.sns (ffieadlewoods’ return. Then he went back 
to bis desk, and made an effort to re.snnie bis 
work. But Jlii-s was difficult with such distracting 
influences about him. Again and again his eye 
wandered from his task to rest upon the girl who 
sat within a few yards of him, talking in a quick, 
low tone to her strange-looking companion. She 
appeared very young, scarcely eighteen one would 
have judged her, though in reality she was older. 
She was dressed in mourning; but to increase 
her comfort whilst travelling, had thrown over 
her black garments a large shawl of Rob Roy 
tartan, whose bright colour well became her saucy 
style of beauty. She hiul a small, round face, 
with dimpled chin, aud rosy, wilful mouth. Her 









forebead was half-hidden by the tMck curling dark 
locks which fell over* it whilst, escaping from 
beneath her bonnet, long ringlets clustered in pro¬ 
fusion at the back of her beautifully rounded 
throat. Her eyes were of flie darkest, deepest 
blue, fringed with long black lashes and shadowed 
by delicately pencilled eyebrows. 

• Such charms could not fail to attract the eye, 
and Rolicrt Ware might well be jjardoned if for 
once his diligence was scarcely proof against the 
lemptiitiou which assailed it. He observed with 
some suspicion Miss Chcadlcwood’s companion. 
Although he liad the air of a gentleman, he w’as 
but sluihhily dressed, and he had an uneasy, furtive 
look in his eyes, which Robert did not approve, : 
lie woude,red if he sustained any relationsliip to 
JkUss (Mieadlevvood beyond that of mere friendship. 
He was far older than she ; in all probability his 
.age verged upon forty. Yet there Avas something 
lover-like in the devotion with which he hung 
over the young lady, and listened to every w'ord 
she uttered; and she also appeared to entertain 
for him a warm regard. As he conceived this 
idea, the strong aversion to foreigners said to be 
cbar.acterislic of our insular nation made itself 
liowcriidiy felt in Robert Ware’s breast 

It was a relief to him when the foreigner rose, 
and inliniating tliat a business engagement pre¬ 
vented Ids further stay, bade liis protegee an 
impressive adieu, promising to call in a few 
days to impure for her welfare, and make the 
ataptaiiituice of her uncles. TJie young lady 
se(!m<al reluctant to pari from him. .She iiecom- 
panicd him to the door, and lingered there to say 
a few parting words. Through tlic wdndow 
Robert could see. lluiii as they .stood togetlier on 
tlie step, .and thus gazing lie saw the stranger lift 
t!ie girl’s hand to his lips as he took, his 
deiuu'lurc. 

'J'ear.s were shining in Itliss (.'headle\voi)(r.s eye.? 
as alie eaine hack into the room. ‘That is the 
be.st friend 1 have in the world,’ she said abruptly, 
as if to e.xplain lier emotion; ‘he is Count 
(dinr.'ddi.’ 

‘ Judeetl, Miss ; a count! ’ 

‘ Ves, that is lii.s title, for In? is of a noble 
Italian family, although hy i.s now jjoor and un¬ 
known. He ha.s Io.st all his property and has been 
Aery niiforlunate.' 

‘Have you known him long?’ asked Robert 
Avilh a lawver’.s caution. 

The giri’s face flushed. ‘Only since a few 
weeks befoi-e my father’s death,’ she replied in a 
low, tremulous voice; ‘Ave Avere lodging in the 
same liousc. .My father Avas poor too,’ she added, 
(llobert soon learned that reticence Avas not a dis¬ 
tinguishing trait in Miss Cheadlewood's character.) 

‘ lie earned money by copying for the laAvyers. 1 
u.sed to help him. I can coiry deeds as well as 
any one. L liave turned out marry such docu¬ 
ments as tliat you have before you.’ ”Aud advanc¬ 
ing to Rober t s side, she placed her linger on the 
partdimenL which lay on his desk. 

‘Indeed!’ said Robert in surprise; ‘I did 
not know that Avomen ever did such Avork as 
thi.s.’ 

‘ I don't suppose many do,’ eho replied ; ‘ but 
father lairght mo. He said I might be glad to 
earn my living by copying some day,’ 

‘ And the Count ? how did ho support himself ? ’ 
asked Robert. 


‘Ido not know,’answered the^rl sinj^y; *I 
never saw him do any work. I donft snppoee 
such a gentleman could work. He was 
away for several days at a time; but he never tol^ 
us Avhere he went, nor what he did.’ She eaA 
down again as she said this, and looked about her 
Avith a weary look. ‘ 0 dear, I wish those uncles 
of mine would come, for I am so tired. We only 
landed this morning, after a dreadfully trying 
voyage.’ 

‘ Perhaps you would be more coinforfmble in tht;, 
next room,’ said Robert, opening the door of the 
small back-parlour. 

Miss Cheadlewood peeped into the room, but 
did not seem inclined to enter. There was no 
lire in the grate, and the old straight-backed arm¬ 
chair which stood by the gloomy hearth Avas not 
I inviting. She drew back. ‘ No ; thank you. I 
j Avould rather stay here with yon if vou baA’eno 
I objection. Shall I disturb you by reraainisg 1 ’ 

I Robert politely assured her to the contrary, and 
again olfcred her a seat. 

‘ Are they very ridi ? ’ she asked presently, 
j ‘Whom do you mean ?’ inquired Rol)ert. 

‘Why, my uncle.s, of course.’ This was said 
Avilh some touch of impatience in her tone. 

‘I cannot say,’ answered the young man dis¬ 
creetly. ‘You must know, Miss Cheadlewood, that 
I um only your uncles’ clerk, and though they 
give mo their confidence in matters of business, 
they do not sec fit to acquaint me, nor do I Avdsh 
to be acquainted Avith their private atfuirs,’ • 

‘But you nuistJinoAA’,’ she returned in the same 
tone ; ‘you cannot help knowing Avhethcr they are 
rich or not. My father used to say he Avas sure 
they Avere making money as fast as they could. 

1 have no doubt they are immensely rich, Wcdl, 
if it is so, I shall always think tliey Avere horribly 
mean to allow my father to struggle on in poverty 
till his hcaltli broke dowm.’ Here the voice grew 
tremulous, the rosy lips quivered, and llobert 
feared that an outburst of Aveeping Avould follow'. 
His heart Avas full of compassion for the pretty 
young creature before him. AVhat effect her tears 
might have had upon him it is impossible to say, 
for just at this moment the outer door opened, and 
as the step of Mr Jonathan was heard in the 
I passage, the girl regained her self-possession AA’ith 
I marvedlous quickness, and stood up prepared to 
meet him. 

Jonathan assumed an air of business-like ex¬ 
pectancy at the siglit of the young lady. It did 
not occur to him that this was the niece Avhose 
proposed arrival had so disconcerted, him. tie 
imagined that the lady had come on business, and 
Avith a polite but ungraceful bow, and an assump¬ 
tion of his most oily luanuer, he awaited her 
speecli, 

‘ You are my uncle, I suppose ?’ she said as her 
quick eyes scanned him, taking in every detail of 
his unlovely appearance. ‘I hope you had my 
letter to prepare you for my coming.’ 

‘Ah!’ he ejaculated Avlth a rapid change of 
manner, the smile disappearing from his face in a 
twinkling, and a hard, sharp look taking its place. 

‘ So you are my niece, are you ? Yes; wo bad 
vonr letter, hut not till last night; and I’ve just 
Iiceu to the Docks to inquire far your vessel, llow 
is it tliat I missed you, I wonder i ’ 

‘ We landed at Uravesend,’ explained the young 
lady ; ‘we thought it Avoi\l<i save time.’ 
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‘WerhewspeataBd. * Are you not alone?* 

♦Yes j b,at a friend who truToUed with me Madly 
brought me to this house.* 

‘Indeed; what was her name ?' 

Cbcadlcwood looked onnoved by this ques¬ 
tion. Her cheek flashed, but she held up her head 
proudly and answered: ‘It was a gentleman. His 
name is Grimaldi.’ 

‘Grimaldi? A foreigner, 1 suppose!’ said 
Jonathan snappishly, in a tone intended to convey 
,his contempt for all foreigners. 

^ Yes; he is a foreigner,’ she returned. 

At this moment 33arnabas Cheadlewood made 
his appearance. His greeting to his niece was 
more cordial than his brother’s had been. He did 
Ms best to infuse a little affection into Ms manner, 
but the fount of human kindness within his breast 
had sunk so low, that it was hard to force any to 
the surface, and in spite of Ms efforts, hijs coldness 
chilled .hex. ^ 

‘ I am afr.aid you are not glad to see me, xtncle,’ 
she said; ‘is it very inconvenient for you to 
receive mo ? ’ 

‘ 0 no; we are pleased to see you,’ said Barnabas 
, in Ms slow, deliberate manner. ‘ We n.atural]y 
feel an interest in you for the sake of your 
poor dear father, whose life has been cut off so 
sadly. It was a great grief to me to learn of my 
brother’s untimely death.’ No undertaker could 
have looked more solemn tlian did Mr Barnabas 
Cheadlewood at this moment, as lie raised bis eyes 
t« tlie ceiling, and mournfully shook his head. It 
is to be lioped he believed in the genuineness of 
the grief he professed. . 

* We shall be happy for you to remain with us 
for a few days,’ put in Jonathan, anxious to correct 
any impression of unstinted hosjiitality, which 
his brother’s words might have conveyed; ‘ till 
you can look about you, you know, and decide on 
your plans for the future. What is your name, 
by-the-by ? ’ 

‘Mopsy,’ replied his niece.—‘Margery, I mean,’ 
hastily correcting herself ‘ Father always called 
mo Mopsy.’ She was near breaking "down as 
she uttered her iiet-name; but she bit her lip 
desperately, and by force of will drove back the 
tide of emotion. 

It now ocenrred to Barnabas Cheadlewood that 
his niece might be glad to remove her rmps, and 
summoning jVIts Basper, he desired her to take 
the young lady to the room which had been 
hastily prepared for her. And as Mopsy followed 
the sour-faced old W’oman up the dark rickety 
stadrease, she felt that a very few days in that 
dreary house would be more than bearable, 

‘What do you think of the girl?’ Barnabas 
asked his brother a few minutes later, in the 
privacy of the back-room. 

‘ Oh, it’s easy to see what the girl is,’ groaned 1 
out Jonathan—‘vain and frivolous, and extrava- 

f nt; women who look like that, always are. 

foresee that she will give us a good deal of 
trouble’ By which it will be seen that Jonathan 
Cheadlewood did not l>elieve it possible for beauty 
and discretion to go hand in hand. 

The vision of his employers’ lovely niece lingered 
in Eobert Ware’s mind that night It puzzled 
him to think that so fair a being was akin to the 
Oheadlewoods. How wretched a home for her 
seemed tliat gloomy old house. What prospect 
of hai)piues3 could thei ;0 be for one so young, in 


. * — — - ...— 

the society of those two narrow-minded old men. 


that his niece was 5nly welcome to remain with 
them for a few days. For a few days; and what 
then ? Would they have the hcartleRsness to send 
that lovely young girl to earn her own living, ami 
win her own way in the world as best she mighty 
when they could so well afford to provide for her ? 
A flood of hot indignation against Mr Jonathan 
surged over Kobert’s mind at this thought. He 
had long cherished secret contempt for the man; 
now be positively detested him. 

The lawyer’s clerk was not a romantic young 
man. Hitherto his one aim in life had been to 
improve and develop Ms own powers, and to pave 
the way for future success; and although he was 
five-and-twenty years of age, no flame of love hud 
as yet been kindled in the heart of Bobert Ware. 
All tbc luore probable was it that the fire, once 
lighted, would burn with strong and steady heat. 
It is often upon such natures, outwardly so cold 
and constrained, that the passion the most suddenly 
fastens. Bobert would never have admitted that 
he was one to experience ‘ love at first sight; ’ 
and yet, the ‘ slound ’ had come ; for the fasci¬ 
nation which Miss Cheadiewood’s presence had 
exerted upon him, and the attraction wliich now 
I made it impossible for him to banish her from 
Ills thoughts, was the awakening of a love which 
was destined to grow stronger and stronger till 
the happiness of his life was involved in its 
' satisfaction. 

In spite of the desire to be rid of her, which her 
undo Jonathan had evinced, and her own slirink- 
ing from the dreary aspect of her undcs’ homo, 
Margery stayed on in the old house. Mr Barnabas 
quickly discovered his niece’s skill as a copyist, 
and did mot scruple to make use of it. lb; 
represented to his brother tliat as tlie girl had 
been ill-cducated, aud was unlit for a governess, 
and there seemed no other moans by wliidi she 
! might earn her living, it would be well to retain 
I lier in the house as a copying dork, giving her 
I a home in lien of .salary. I'he parsimonious 
I Jonathan saw that the. girl’s services, jirocurcd at 
I so economical a rate, would be of great value, and 
I agreed to the arrangement. Mopsy having no 
I choice but to accede to tlieir plajl^ it was no hiifqiy 
' life she now led, and Bobert Ware often won¬ 
dered that she could endure it. But from her 
earliest days Mopsy had been used to ‘ rough it,’ 
and had thus learned a knack of adapting herself to 
circumstances, and making the best of things how¬ 
ever da,rk they might look. She toiled without a 
murmur at the wearisome work her uncles gave 
her ; and they were no gentle task-mastens. 

It never entered their heads that the girl needed 
fresh air, aud a little recreation now and then. 
Nor did she remind them of the fact, but watclied 
her opportunity, and when they were away, would 
sometimes slip out of the house and take a walk 
by herself. It was often necessary to work late at 
night, or rise early in the morning, to make-up for 
the time thus lost The copying she undertook 
naturally brought her into close connection with 
Bobert Ware, Sometimes thev worked together 
in the office, and between whiles there womd be 
an opportunity for a few minutes’ friendly chat. 
Mopsy was never a whit more reserved than she 
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had been m the day of theii first acqti&Intaitce. 
She looked ixpon Eobcft ajsl^a Mend, and talked to 
him freely of all that was in her mind. How 
tenderly he prized her childbke confidences, and 
how ham he found it to maintain the calm, cool, 
elderly manner, which ho deemed befittiDg his 
position, need not be told. The fedrl seemSi so 
1':^ and glad in his presence. It was as if a 
weight were lifted from her spirits, when her 
uncles went out, and left her alone with Robert, 
Then the fun and frolic belonging to her nature 
leaped forth, and Robert had. hard work to keep 
his gruAuty as he listened to her witty remarks or 
Avatched her mischievous pranks. He was of 
course aAvare of the stolen walks in AA’hich she 
indulged in the absence of her guardians, A word 
from iura would have kept lier at home; but he, 
Avhom his fair companion had made her confidant, 
could not refuse lier this indulgence, when she 
pleaded for it. lie disliked the idea of her Avalk- 
ing alone in the London streets, where her appear -1 
ance was almost certain to attract attention; but 
as slie carefully attended to his directions, and ; 
never went far from the house, he soon ceased 
to feel anxious during her absence. 

I’arnahas Clieadlewood 'observed the intimacy 
Avhich was springing up between these two, and 
strange to say he approved of it. Ilis cunning | 
mind was devising a matrimonial scheme. Not, | 
as we know, that he was one to smile upon early j 
marriages, or to sympathise with young love. But I 
ever since the day Avhen Margery’s letter had 
arrived just as he Avas considering the duty of 
making a last will and testament, he had enter¬ 
tained the idea that his niece must bo his heires.s. 
l’eiha])s some compunction, for the severity Avith 
which he had treated her father urged him thus to 
make amends to Margery. Yet the thought of 
his property pa.«sing into the hands^of one so 
young and thonglitlcss was unsatisfactory, till the 
notion occurred to him that he might IcaA'c 
his money to Robert Ware, on condition that lie j 
sliimld marry Margery OheadlcAvood. Ikirnabas 
ha<l a high opinion of the young man’s businoss | 
ability and prudence of characte.r. He believed j 
him to be of a thril'ty and cautious turn of mind. 
Painful as it Avas to think of relinquishing his 
precious'gains at the call of Death, there was 
comfort in imagining them in the hands of one 
Avho would know how to husband his resources, 
aud to add to them by wise investment. The 
more Barnabas deliberated upon the idea—an 
idea, hoAvever, Avluch he did not confide to his 
brotiier—the better he liked it; the only diffi¬ 
culty to a man of his avaricious and Avorld- 
loving nature being to rise to the occasion and 
act upon it. 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRA*TIONS. 
The (luostion of industrial migration has scarcely 
received the attention that it'deserves; and indeed 
it is only of late years that it has been at all 
studied with any recognition of its importance, 
or the advisability of so regulating it as to make 
it a matter of systematic advantage to the country. 
It is an element—as we have on former occa¬ 
sions insisted—and a very powerful one, which 
is always with us, and peri>etnally affecting the 
influx and reflux of the population; and this 


not only on a and local scale, i tf v e 
shall see j^sently, sometimes of enormous 
and irrepressible volume. La Great Britdn, 
happily we are free from any violent transitioiWl 
either social or political, we neve^el^is find laboujr 
migration a constant characteristic amongst the ; j 
industrial classes, which is chiefly dtie to the j 
simple fact that the poptilation has oufrim the 
means of ite own support. The labour mautkets 
being glutted, workmen are compelled to seek 
fresh fields of industry. A quarter of a oenttaje 
ago, a labourer in a coAintry parish was a ix- 
ture there, and it seldom came into his^'tead 
that he should ever require or be able to 
leave it. Although he grumbled much—and with, 
good reason—at the unsatisfectory nature of his 
surroundings, and the hopeless outlook of the 
future, he clung tenaciously to the locality where 
he had been brought up aud had Avorkjid every day 
of his Hfe. Rumours of changes and movements 
affecting other classes of Avorking-men occasionally 
filtered through a month-old paper, and set him ‘ 
thinking in a lethargic kind of way, without, 
however, imagining that any possibility of chan^ 
could come to him. But nowadays, he not only* 
hears quickly of them, but takes part in them 
himself; and if any great crisis readies him, such 
as a wages dispute, he is prepared to move himself 
off to another part of the country, or even to 
Canada or New Zealand. 

As to the operative classes, migration is being 
reduced to a system, and especially amongst tho%e 
sections of workmen who may be termed the rank 
and file of industrial labour. Upon any small 
provocation, and sometimes upon none at all, 
Avorkmcn of this grade Avill start off on an unde¬ 
fined tramp, leaving their Avives and families to 
sliil't in the be.st Avay they can. The worst feature 
of it all is, that the tramp is undefined. The 
man goes east, Avest, north, or south, upon the 
slightest report that work is to bo found there. 
Sometimes his trade society helps him on "the 
road; but he soon drifts into a dependence for 
liis night’s lodging upon the casual AA'ard, whence 
he issues next morning with a fresh deterioration 
of personal appearance and self-respect. Arrived 
at a larger toivn, ho forms one of the army of 
idlers who may he seen any day standing Avitli 
their liands in their pockets, regarding Avith a sort 
of complacent fatalism any Avork that may be 
going on in the shape of building or other out- 
of-door employment. The mischief of it all is, 
not that work is scarce in some places and wo.rk- 
men too plentiful, for that will always be happen¬ 
ing in a country so thickly populated as ours, 
but that no efforts appear to be made to direct 
their niigratious into some wholesome and properly 
organised stream. A very little trouble on the 
part of the authorities, such as the tovra-council, 
the police, or the guardians, might enable the 
workmen to ascertain for the asking, what were 
the prospects of employment Avithin the radius of 
the next twenty miles; and thus a systematic 
distribution of labour of a really useful kind 
might he kept up throughout the land, while at 
the same time any plethora of useless and idle 
hands would be prevented in any given place. 

! Thus many a workman would be saved from 
drifting hopelessly to the bad, while the late- 
payers’ pockets would be palpably lightened. ! 

Our chief object in thia paper is, however, 
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to give some account of the systematic indus- of his guild; while the cigar-trade in Saxony has 
trial migrations—for ours are clearly uusyste- a union for the main object of providing funds to 

matic_which prevail in different parts of the enable members of the trade to wander. Masons 

world, and which often form most characteristic on the continent are,frequently a migratory body, 
features in the social life of a nation. In many not for the purpose of learning, like the German 
parts of tlie continent, and especially in Germany, artisans, but as regular season-visitors to a town 
ft has long been a custom amongst the young or country, in the same way that the Irish reaper 
unmarried artisans who have completed their makes his annual migration to the English harvest, 
apprenticeship, to wander from town to town for It is said that there are two thousand masons and 
two or three years before settling in life ; an<l so bricklayers in Leipzig, scarcely any of whom live 
»well recogdised is this fact, that in large cities in the city, but in the neighbouring villages, 
sulh as Hamburg, there are special lodging-houses They are mostly birds of passage, coming from 
calleil Herbergen for travelling workmen, who find the Voigtland or liill-country in the spring, and 
in them not only their apartments, but also tools returning in late antunm, when the weather 
for their trades, particularly when these arc becomes too severe for outdoor work. The same 
of a heavy kind, and cannot conveniently be thing takes place in North Italy, the masons 
carried about with them when on tramp. The in Milan having no fixed home, but migrating 
length ‘ of stay in each town is entirely at the periodically from the various parts of Lombardy, 
discretion o^the workman, who usually bends his and sleeping where they can. In the slack building 
footste]® to some place which excels in his par- sejison, they inake their way to other district and 
tioular branch, such as Dresden for tailors’ work, even to France and Germany, u'here, from their 
Berlin for lock-making, Vienna for leather-work, well-known skilfuluess, they are always sure of 
&c.; so that he may have an opportunity of enter- employment. The labour market at Mai’seilles, 
ing into a workshop there and perfecting himself, particularly in road-making, quarrying, and what 
' while at the same time he earns something towards may be termed heavy work, is principally supplied 
his expenses. If, however, he is unsuccessful in ; by Piedmontese, wbo, however, in times of trade 
obtaining that employment, and cannot afford to | depression return to their Italian homes, where 
remain there without it, he is helped on the way they can subsist at a far cheaper rate than in the 
to the next town by the contributions of the trade, high-priced French cities. On the other hand. 
Until within the last dozen years or so, the guilds ■ French artisans return the compliment by migrat¬ 
or trades-unions were legally compelled to assist: ing into Italy, though they are principally of the 
him ; but this was altered by the legislature, and ! class of Bkille<i labourers. In most of the Italian 
it is now only a voluntary proceeding, though one ! gla.s.s-works are to be found French workmen; and 
which is rigorously adhered to. | in one on the banks of the Lago Maggiorc, tlicy 

These wandering workmen do not confine their j are all of that nationality, who return to their own 
movements to their own country, but visit France, | country when the work of the furnace i.s ccim- 
Italy, England, and Belgium, anywhere indeed i plcted, migrating again to Italy when their ser- 
wliere they fancy that they can gain either money | vices are required. In towns like Nice, labour is 
or improvement; and to this is probaldy owing | seldom stationary, the upholsterers, cafdnetmakers, 
the uniquitousness of the German artisan, who | and otlier similar trades migrating for tlie season 
carries his individual industry over the world . from the dei)artmcnts in the south of France ; and 
to'a far greater extent than the workmen of i it is estimated that from four to five thousand 
any other nation. As a rule, he sees a good deal | persons are thus constantly on the wing. Frencli 
more of the world than bis fellow-connlrymen do, ! workmen do not, as a rule, carry their itinerant 
and be takes care to profit by his experience, i ways, or what used to be called the tour de force, 
The itinerant lodging-houses just mentioned have j to sucli an extent a.s the Germans, although, before 
played in their day a con-sidorable part in the i they settle down, they are fond of a little knocking 
distribution of the labour market, for from the about, A workman from Nantes will go for a 
special character of the guests, the emploj'crs were year or two to Bordeaux or versd; but in 
in the habit of frequenting them for the purpose giuiera! the great gf»al for all tire trades is Paris, 
of employing w’orkmen ; and thus they became, and the fact that ■ i^aris is France,’ is perhaps one 
so to speak, a kind of labour exchange, where the roas(m why tlie travelling instinct is more limited 
arrangements of industrial supply and demand among the' French, 

took place,' But labour matters arc altering in Agricultural labour is generally migratory on 
Germany as elsewhere, and the system of Herbergen a larger scale than that of skilled arli-sans ; and 
is dying out, although there is no lack of accom- this is very observable in Eastern Europe, wluire 
modation for the travelling workman uuder the the migration is very systematic, and performed 
auspices of the special trades or the various with a certain regard to business principles. Mr 
religious bodies. Petre, in bis .Pveport on the Industrial Classes of 

The itinerant system is prevalent also in j Prussia, tells us, that at the outset, an experieucc<l 
Switzerland, though to a much less degree, owing I man is deputed to go and ‘prospect’ the district, 
probably to the distance and sparseness of tlie j and see w'hcthcr it will suit; after whicli ho make.s 
industrial centres. _ Great hospitality is shewn to ■ a contract for the work, so as to be in readiness 
the workman on his march, most of the towns and , for the labouring party, which travels from two to 
communes helping him forward with a night’s ! three hundred miles to fulfil the engagement. A 
lodging and his keep. In Germany, under the | large proportion of the population east of the Vis- 
old guild laws, itinerancy was not only encouraged j tula regularly migrates in this manner to the more 
but enjoined, and especially in certain trades, fertile lowlands, returning home for the winter, 
such as bookfeinding, m which the candidate for In the north of Germany, the labour for the 
business was obliged to wander for three years, lieet-root districts, occupying enormous areas near 
under pain of not being*able to take the freedom j Magdeburg, and throughout Pomerania, is regularly 
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imdertaken by migratory bands from the southern gave offence to the Russian merabere of the com- 
ilarz; and the province df Westphalia annually launity, and partly because the colonists objected 
sends forth its contingent of labourers for the Netb- to stay after they had accumulated some means, 
erlands. This lias become ^uch an established and preferred going back to their native place, 
system, that the men are called Hollandsganger. At the present day, the United States is the great 
In the island of Corsica too, the inhabitants of centre of attraction to German industrials, who 
which consider it too degrading to occupy them- nngrate thither in large numbers, especially the 
selves with manual labour, all agricultural field- Wurtembergcrs, who have the most wandering 
work is undertaken by bodies of Italian peasants proclivities of all the German people. Throughout 
from the opposite mainland. In Corsica, they are America indeed, society would come badly off for 
known by the general name of Lucchese, and are domestic service were it not for thfe continual 
held In considerable contempt by the proud and immigrations of Irish, now largely suppleniej^ed 
revengeful natives, it being a common saying of by Germans, and to a less extent by Scandinsmans, 
any disagreeable work, that ‘it is only fit for a who do not disdain to occupy that sphere of 
Lucchese.’ ^ industry which the Americans themselves think 

Another phase of industrial migration is found beneath them. In the extreme east of Europe, 
amongst the Germans, in the shape of working the migratory tendency is frequently very marked, 
colonies established under peculiar conditions in In some parts of Russia, whole villages are to be 
foreign countries. Home associations and the found populated at certaiu seasons of ^le year •only 
sentiment of Fatherland are exceedingly strong in by women and children. The men are wvisay in 
Germany, and the result is, that in these colonies the pursuit of their trades, leaving the women to 
they cling together with remarkable fervour, carry- plough, sow, and reap, to fill the offices of police- 
ing their language, customs, and manners with j man and tax-gatherer, and in fact, to discharge 
lliem, and implanting a very distinct national tone j those duties which elsewhere are undertaken by 
in tlie midst of the country of their adoption. A i men. On the shores of the While Sea, w’^ometi. 
good example, of this is seen in South Australia, ' even drive the post-carts, whence that branch of the 
wliere three nourishing villages, Rosenthal, Halm- ; public service is frequently called sarajannija. or 
dorf, and Lobethal—the la.st containing tweed and ! the petticoat post. A similar state of things is 
Ollier w'oollen factories—are almo.st exclusively ' prevalent in Fortugal, the village of Tifa near 
inliabited by Germans, who are remarkable for j Viana, being entirely inhabited by women, who 
llieir indu.stry and thrift. umferfake the whole agricultural labour of the 

Similar colonie.s exist in a much more unpro- j district; while the men migrate to other places, 
mi-iiig country than Au.stralia—namely, in Turkey | returning only at considerable intervals, 
in Asia : one at a place called Amasia, about sixty j In conclusion, it may be stated tt>at no country 
mil(N inland from Samsoun; the other in Palestine, j can provide moxe than a certain amount of work 
a little south of Aero, called Haifa. Botli these I for its inhabitants; and when these outgrow that 
colnnie.s appear to have been founded under sonic | work, an exodus must take place, in the natural 
f( cling of religious sentiment, as a society called | course of things. The continuously increasing 
the ‘Temple' e.vists in Wiiiiemberg, which has | population of Great Britain means a continuous 
.'iiu'cad rapidly into adjoining^ di.stricts, it.s object! overflow of labour-seekers, and a consequent exodus 
being to elevate the degraded condition of Turkey either to the colonies or to other marls where 
by introducing modern forms of cultivation and 1 work is to be bad. Thus, as we have on former 
in'.lu.stry. Both these experiments have met with j occasions hinted, labour will gradually overspread 
.-urcess, ami particularly the one at Haifa, where I regions which at present are little better than 
not only has a large cultivation of vines taken | barren wastes. 

]i!ace along the slopes of ilount Carmel, but jnany __ 


place along the slopes of ilount Carmel, but jnany 
industries suitable to the -land and climate have , 

Ik'cu undertaken, with ].rofit not only to the ! JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY, 
colonists, btjt also to the natives wdio have j 

learned to follow their example. j cilAPTna r. 

Some remarkable Oernuin colonies were also ! "When many a merrv talt^ aiiJ many a song 
founded in the early part of the present century j Cl»eerod the rougl/road, wc nLfsed the rough road 
in Southern Russia, on the policy originated by' long; 

I’eter tlie Great, and acted upon by Russian The rough road, then, returning in a roxmd, 

Kuipcrors until the time of the late Czar, the idea Mocked our enchanted step.s for all was fairy ground, 

being to encourage the migration of industrial SAiiuEt, Johnson. 

labour to a part of the empire wdiich was very n • i. i j 

sparsely ]iopulated, and where land was of little believe m the Cornish 1 ixics ? asked 

value, owing to the absence of (gmimunication, lellow-traveller, as side by side, our contigu- 

To this end, certain crown-lands were placed at elbows in rather uncomfortable proximity, 

tlie disposal of the settlers, each of wdioin had we jolted along on the seat of a badly sprung two- 
from sixty to eighty acres allotted, free of all w-hcel. Our journey that evening—it was Christ- 
taxes and dues for a certain term ol yeara. What mas Eve, by-tlie-by—was a matter of about ten 
was of greater importance to the colonists, they miles—from one moorland village to another; and 
were exeiipt Irom military conscription, ami inde- rattled over the roughly paved street, 

pendeutot the oppressive rule of local authorities^ whitewashed walk 


although amenable to the general laws of the 
country. These colonies nourished up to the time 
of the Crimean War; but after that, they began 


miles—from one moorland village to another ; and 
we b<ad just rattled over the roughly paved street, 
and left behind us the whitewashed walls and 
slated roofs of one of those quaint, oddly-built 
little hamlets which abound in the western parts 


to decline, and the government took no further of Cornwall. My companion was a ‘thorough- 
steps to encourage the movement, partly because it bred ’ Coruishman ; and I, a native of a midland 
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bounty, had dwelt long encragU in the shadow of 
the western hills, and within hearing of the eternal 
waves that break on Oomwall’s rock-bonnd shore, 
to find my sympathies—strengthened as thqr had 
been, by a thousand pleasant memories and happy 
associations—drawn powerfully to the land of 
Trebiggan and the Pudea, 

‘Believe in the Cornish Pixies ?* I returned, in 
answer to njy friend’s inquiry. ‘Well, John, there 
ar(^ a hundred things one might wish to believe 
in jTSLe diiSculty lies in working up the requisite 
amount of faith. You, a Comiskman bom and 
bred, are doubtless true to your allegianco to the 
Small People—a race that would soon become 
extinct, I suppose, were it not for Comishmen’s 
loyalty,’ shewn by their belief in its existence. I, 
Cornish^in «ntiment, but only partly so in con- 
victioh, whilst entertaining the idea as a pleasant 
fancy, am tempted to doubt its counterpart in 
fact’ 

‘ That you have taken the popular side of the 
•question, it cannot be denied,’ answered John 
Poltriggan solemnly; ‘ nor that tho railway and 
telegraph systems—those terrible giants of modem 
growth—bid fair to banish tho poor Pixy from even 
his last stronghold; for there arc but few of us 
now, though Comisbmen to tho backbone we may 
bo^ who would not be ashamed to own serioxishj 
to a belief in“rixydom.” The* western hills, it 
would seem, tljough far removed from the centre 
of civilisation, have caught at last a few straggling 
rays from the rising sun of general enlightenment; 
and by their invigorating influence, we, the deni¬ 
zens of those hills, have grown from children into 
men—have put away childish things for the more 
substantial, though far less pretty playthings that 
become the dignity of our higher estate.* 

* And yet it is pleasant, and by no means dero¬ 
gating from that higher estate,’ I rejoined, in the 
strain of John’s metaphor, ‘for grown men to 
stoop, and again handle with interest tho toys 
which delighted them so much in their childJiood; 
though they cannot, it is true, again become 
children, and regard them in the light in which 
they were presented to their infant eyes.’ 

‘Quite so,’replied Poltriggan. ‘Andthere can 
be .no fitter season for such a recreation than 
genial Christmas-tide, when the breach that time 
ha-s made 'twixt old and young is bridged over by 
those kindly sentiments and feelings which are 
common to all ages of life.’ 

We had now reached the level of a plateau 
of dreary moorland, broken only by an occa¬ 
sional church-tower or the crumbling stack of 
some forsaken mine-shaft; and the road, crossing 
it in a tolerably straight line, could be seen—for 
there were no walls or hedgerows to obstruct the 
view—lying out in tho moonlight for a mile or 
more before ns. We lighted our cigars, and drew 
out traveUing-rugs more snugly about us, for the 
air was keen and frosty, and we had but just 
quittfid the warmth of a genial fireside. My 
friend and I were amongst those who had departed 


on the breakix^-up of a small and, be it said« 
select gathmng, which had formed around the i 
family hearth of a comfortable hostelry situated 
in the main street of the village wo had Just left; 
and our fancies were even now powerfully wrought 
up by the somewhat weird tales, one of which, in 
accordance with a time-honoured Christmas cus¬ 
tom, it had fallen to each of us in his turn to 
relate for the entertainment of the company. 

Having thus made ourselves as comfortable as 
the circumstances would permit, we enjoyed for 
a brief interval our full-flavoured cigars and our 
own wayward thoughts. My companion was the 
first to break the silence. 

‘If you are not already weary of narrative,’ 
he began, comfortably alternating his words with 
tho imfTs of his tobacco-smoke, ‘I will put to¬ 
gether, as coherently as I am able, tho fragments 
of a talc I became acquainted with in these parts 
w'hen a young man. It is founded on a belief, at 
the time-very general in West Cornwall, that the 
Small People, Fairies, or Pixies as they are locally 
known and called, frequently concern themselves 
in the affairs of mortal men,’ 

‘A cajiital idea, John!’ I broke in, eagerly 
catching at what would obviously lessen the tedium 
of our ten-mile drive. ‘Far from having wearied 
me, the talcs we have heard to-night have but 
quickened my menial appetite for anything in tho 
shape of a story. By all means let me hear poiiie- 
tlung about the Corniih Pixies. Time and place 
could not be more appropriate.’ 

A glorious night wa.s this Chrislm.is Eve ! The 
air was keen and bracing, and the full-oibed moon 
shone out brightly from tho clear frosty lie.iven<<. 
spreading over the heath-clad moor, which ‘'trotched 
away on all sides of us, a mantle of the soltc t 
radiance—a night whereon any man, who was not 
an cxccptionably bad one, would grasp w’ith a 
hearty grip the hand of his neighbour, and rejoice 
in the mere fact that ho lived and breathed the 
pure air of heaven—a night whereon all the kindly 
associations of the season find a cordial welcome 
in our hearts, when the fceliug^Airo aroused, and 
the imagination is quickened, and we fain would 
lend an indulgent car to 

A TALE OF THE PIXIES. 

In a picturesque valley of West Cornwall, 
there stands to this day an old-fashioned farm¬ 
house, over-shadowed by tall elms and spreading 
sycamores, add looking away, in tho genial 
summer-time, across rich green pastures and fields 
of growing com. 

In this old house, twenty years ago or more, 
dwelt Joseph Tremerton—a worthy man, and a 
very fair sample of the thorough-going Chrnish 
farmer—kind, genial, hospitable, appreciating a 
jest, but severe upon occasion, and industrious 
and thrifty to a remarkable degree. For well 
nigh forty years he had farmed the little estate of 
Eingstoubrea; and the crops he xaiBed ou soil in 
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mmy piatti poor, were titie wonder end mvy of 
the farmers around. SeMom e season passed that 
he could not, when all debts had been paid, add 
a good round sum to the lititle fiortone that was 
growing apace in his banker’s hands. 

With Joseph lived Margery—^the wife whom 
he had won to his heart in the early days of his 
youth; and Philip their only child, who at the 
date of our story had just completed his twentieth 
year. Philip was a broad-shouldered, well-made 
youth; tall, active, supple, and strong; with rich, 
ruddy, sun-burned complexion, hazel eyes, and 
curling locks of chestnut brown. Neighbours 
would say that at times there would be a vague 
dreaminess—a moody, far-away speculation, in 
those brown orbs of Philip’s, which would be 
strangely out of keeping with his strong muscular 
development and rude robust health; and it was 
perhaps this same expression, suggestive of latent 
potentialities, which had in part made him the 
hero ho was in that romantic Cornish valley. 
More than one comely lass, it was reported, had 
been careful to heighten the effect of her personal 
charms, iu the hope of beguiling the heart of the 
handsome yemng farnitir. But whether it was 
that Philip was unusually fastidious, or that he had 
set up iu his heart an ideal of the wife who alone 
could render him happy, it was certain that the 
evident charms of these maidens failed to make 
any serious impression upon him. And, piqued 
at the seeming indiirerenee with which he had 
regarded their daughters, the good farmers’ wives 
joined iu declaring that, ‘a young man so pro- 
vokingly callous might expect the tables turned 
U])on him, if ever his heart should be smitten.’ 

Erelou.4 an opportunity was afforded them of 
testing the truth uf this unpleasant prediction. 
Philip’s heart was nmloubtcdly smitten; and she 
uho had dealt the fatal blow realised completely, 
w»‘ may sujipo.se, the ideal which be had all along 
(dion-lied iu hi.s soul. No mean ideal it was, if it 
were not transcended by its living embodiment. 
T{ u !iel Silverlocke—daughter of tlie hostess of the 
f'ni'hriijon Arrm at Kenljm—was one the fame 
of whose beauty was talked of all the country 
round; and numerous, it was said, were the 
rejected suitors who had .severally retired from 
her jirosence, doubtless to bewail ever afterwards 
their blank and unhappy lot. But with Philip the 
reeiilt was in Rome sort ditfereiit. Uis handsome 
features and shapely form, together witli a quiet 
and unassuming manner, failed not to make a 
deckled impression on the fair maiden’s heart; 
and erelong, contrary to Avliat it would seem the 
good wives had expected, the innkeeper’s daughter 
was induced to accept, with evident grace, the 
homage p.aid to her by the farmer’s stalwart son. 

These kindred spirits had chanced to meet at 
a Christmas gathering of young peojilc under the 
friendly roof of the Pendragon Arms; audit was 
here, in the beauty’s own home, that Philip, in the 
first instance, had gazed with delight on a glorious 
mass of sun-brightened hair—had sought to fathom 
the pearly depths of soft gray eyes, overshadowed 
by long sweeping lashes—^hati viewed with silent 
esteem the harmonious curves of a sylph-like 
figure, and had listened entranced to a voice that 
thrilled with exquisite sweetness of tone! Such 
physical perfection in woman had perhaps never 
before presented itself within the somewhat limited 
range of Philip Tremerton’a social experience; and 




il trcmld not be exceeding tba traHi to tt»t 
he then and there formed a resolve to Vhx w 
wife this fair one. 

Certainly, Kaohel Silverlocke’s ^atifcy was 
as is rarely possessed by women in he® rdativelv 
humble position, being marked by a deHcaoy ana 
refinement met with almost exelusivefy in the 
higher ranks of life. It is not surprising, thenrfore, 
tliat conscious of possessing a dowry so preciems, 
she had been unwilling to bestow her hand on 
the first, or even the second candidate who hadi 
presented himself for it. a 

Dances of a rather primitive description fllraed 
the staple of that evening’s entertainment at 
the Pendragon Arm, and in these performances 
Philip and llachel were frequently ‘partners,’ 
acquitting tlieinsolves in a highly creditable man¬ 
ner by virtue of the natural grace of* move¬ 
ment they possessed. A game at cards followed 
in due course, and again Philip and mchej, were 
partners. 

It was no fault of theirs, however, that at the 
termination of the game, when the players were 
rising from the table, some evil-di.sposcd person 
should have attempted a sorry jest about ‘ part-, 
ners for life! ’ and that all eyes should then 
have been focused on the handsome pair, and a 
laugh have broken out at their expense, in which 
everybody joined except themselves. But so it 
had happened. And this eventful evening may 
be set down as marking the commencement of 
Philip Tremerton’s courtship ; a courtship whidi, 
if it had the approval of the worthy hoste.s8 of 
the Pendragon, was sanctioned no Jess readily by 
the good people at Kingstonbrea; and tluR, be it 
observed, mainly by reason of the two following 
circum.slanccs. In the fir.Rt place, the elderly 
couple believed Ilacliel Silverlocke to be a very 
resi)cclablc and wortliy young person, calculated 
to become in every way one of the best of wives, 
and most ilntifnl and afiectionate of daughters-in- 
law. And in the second place—and of courm of 
entirely secondary importance—there were good 
grounds fur believing that Itachel was the heiress 
to a tidy little fortune, bequeathed to her by her 
late father; a life-interest in wbicb, together with 
the business of the Pendragon, being all that had 
been loft to the widow. 

Now, wc have allowed it to be inferred that 
Philip Tremerton’s attentions to her daughter had 
received the stamp of Mrs Silvcrlocke’s approval. 
Such £m inference, however, must be accepted 
with a little qualification. It is true that Uio 
anxious mother failed to discover any weak point 
in young Tremerton’s moral character; nor was 
she able to pick holcR in the reputation for 
respectability enjo 3 'od by his family ; for the 
Treiuertons had held up their heads and kept 
their own in that valley tor more than one genera¬ 
tion past. No ; it could not bo denied that Philip 
was a very worthy young man, nor that ho had 
come of an unexceptionable stock. But then, 
upon the other hand, the inheritance above men¬ 
tioned, together with her great natural beauty, 
had rendered the innkeeper’s daughter a person 
of considerable importance; so much so, that in 
the circle of her acquaintances she had come to be 
regarded as a valuable prize for any man who 
should be fortunate enough to win her—^an 
opinion shared, doubtless, by Mrs Silverlocke 
herself; and hence we. may believe that that 
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iudicions matron had resolved that a jewel so 
precious in her keeping, should not pass too 
readily out of hand. 

It was seldom, however, that Philip Tremerton 
foimd himself an unwelcome guest at the Pen- 
dragon Arms. Its obseiu’ant* mistress had pro- 
haljly foreseen from the first the course that 
events were destined to take, and accordingly 
restricted herself to amiably restraining as occasion 
required, the devoted aspirant to her daughter’s 
diand; whieh had the salutary effect of revealing 
hei^uthonty as sole parent and guardian of the 
be^ful heiress^ and maybe of keeping within 
boand.s the advances of the ardent lover when 
they threatened to exceed the limits of oonven- 
tional rules. 

Kenlyn was at least three miles from Kings- 
tonbrea; and as home duties in connection with 
his father’s J'arm occupied ^Philip the greater part 
of earhsday, the evening only was available for 
him to visit the little market-town. Three of 
these in the week, however, found him wending 
his way along the road that connected the two 
places ; and it was strange to observe how, in 
• course of time, the circumstances of each visit 
came to resemble, in many minute particulars, 
those of every other. Now, it bad soon occurred 
to Philip that to walk up straight to the private 
door of the Pendragon, and having announced 
his arrival by a hearty knock, to inquire if Miss | 
Silverloclce were within, would, in view of the ; 
relation in which he stood to the inmates, be a i 
much too deliberate and formal, and perhaps ! 
too bold a mpthod of procedure. Ills habit was • 
therefore to saunter carelessly in at the bar, | 
like any ordinary customer, and if that retreat i 
held au occupant, to strengthen the impression j 
which the latter would doubtless receive, of its j 
being but a casual visit, by demanding of the 
bannan, in a rather loud and authoritative tone 
of voice: ‘ A glass of the -best home-brewed ; 
and please to look sharp about it.’ The bar¬ 
man, knowing bis ways, would smile faintly to 
himself, try to ‘look sharp,’ and produce the 
desired potation. !Moodily and in silence would 
Philip quaff the foam-crested nut-brown liquor; 
and then, as though the thought had but just 
occurred to him, would turn again to the barman 
with the inquiry : ‘ Is your mistress at homo, 
Eobert?' in which he would of course be sup¬ 
posed to refer to Mrs Silverlocko herself. It 
was rarely indeed he would ask if Miss Silvcr- 
loqke were at home, and then only whilst closely 
examining a map of the highways of the county, 
or drawing, in an absent manner, a design with 
his cane in the sawdust on the floor. 

Presently, the worthy hostess, Margarita Silver- 
lock e, or the ‘ Dragon,’ as some irreverent per¬ 
sons had named her, would emerge from the inner 
sanctuary of the bar—a comfortable little parlour ; 
situated in the rear. (A rather portly description I 
of personage was Mrs Silverlocke, on the advanced 
side of fifty, but in good preservation, who.se 
dark glossy l>air, worn in short ringlets, shewed 
no traces of the w’hite frosts of time. Her maimer 
towards strangers savoured a little of old-fasWoned 
coldnes.? and formality; but generally, as she i 
became better acquainted with them, the ice of; 
her reserve would thaw quickly enough, and i 
reveal the underlying kindliness and generosity 
of her nature.) . | 


‘Good-evening to you, Mr 'Jremerton,’ she 
would say, shaking hcwids'with him across tin; 
counter; ‘you are indeed the la-l person J e.x- 
pected to see here ^o-night' (with a faintly sig¬ 
nificant smile), ‘but very glad for .ill that! You 
have had a long walk, sir 1 ’ 

To which Philip would reply, tlu t it had been 
rather a long walk, but it had dom him no hanfi 
—that he rather liked walking than otherwise, 
especially w’hen the road was hard, t he air frosty, 
and so on, to the same general effect. And after 
the usual inquiries had been made, and replied to, 
with, respect to the good people at Kingston- 
brea, the amiable Maigurita would rather suddenly 
retire again to the recesses of the inner sanctuary; 
in which direction would now be heard at intervals 
a voice, the clear silvery tones of which would 
send a thrill of delight through the breast of our 
hero, as impatiently he lingered in the bar. And, 
oh! how poor Philip’s heart would throb and jump 
and flutter, like an unruly bird shut up in a 
cage, during the few minutes that would elapse 
before the good hostess would retuni from that 
haven of bliss with a speech fasliioned after the 
following: ‘ There is a lire in the little sitting- 
room, Mr Tremerton, I don’t know if it ivill be 
of any use to ask you to take a chair be.side it’(the 
‘ Dragon ’ had a certain dry humour in. her mental 
composition). ‘ My daughter is there with her 
work ; but that need not hinder you, if you would 
care to go and warm yourself,’ 

Poor Philip’s cheeks would appe.ar though 
they needed but little warming ! But he would 
murmur his thanks, and reply that he really did 
feel rather chilly, and that he was sure he should 
find a seat by the fireside a very acceptable one ; 
which latter affirmation we may suppose to have 
been made with perfect sincerity and truth. And 
then, in the wake of Mrs Silverlocko, lie would 
walk through the bar, and up a flight of step.s and 
along a short corridor, and so on to the cosy little 
room, wherein would be seated, with book or fancy 
needle-work, the adorable Rachel, stately and 
demure, but surpassing sweet withal, whose love- 
fraught eyes and lips of ruby red seemed to half- 
helie the Diana-like sedateiies.s of her brow ! There, 
in the quiet seclu.aon of lliat delicious sanctuary, 
with but very occasional visits from the ‘ Dragon,’ 
—made o.stensibly fin: the pui'y.se of stirring the 
fire—would those delicious evenings be passed, 
whiled away in the sweet converse of haj>py lovers, 
which could not by any cliaiice prove interesting 
to a third party. 

Thus, it will appear that the course of Philip 
Tremertou’s true love was running jirctty .smoothly; 
nothing, it is certain, had occurred as yet to 
disturb love’s gently flowing tide. The winter 
gave place to sjTring, and spring lap.sed into 
summer, and still these delightful visits to the 
Pendragon were Treated with unbroken regularity. 
Indeed, young 'Tremerton’s engagement to the 
beautiful heiress had come to be reganleil as a 
well-cstabli.shed fact in Kenlyn and the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and those rejected suitors whose hearts wo 
may suppose to have been hopelessly shattered by 
their rmection, cast rancorous eyes on the man 
who had drawn the envied prize. But it was now 
that, without the slightest waniing, a calamity 
came upon the confident lover which dashed him 
at once from the summit of nnclonded happiness 
to a troubled sea of doubt and galling perplexity. 
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liiia^inp! (.ur frion<l’a utior btiwildonaent and dis- 
niiiy wli! 11 , one luckless .suuiiner morning, the 
■itofjtuiiui brouglit to liini at Kingstonbroa tlie 
i'oUovvini- curt, severe and, to him, most ine.\.- 
plicable 'otter: 

The Pekdhaoon^ Arms, Kevltst. 

June i!3, 18-. 

Sir- Accept Ibis as an intimation of iny desire 
that tbi^ attentions you have thought fit to bestow 
on my daughter—^attentions which, through a 
misplaced confidence in you, I have permitm her 
to receive so long—^be immediately discontinued; 
and that any understanding which may have 
existed between Rachel and yourself be buried for 
ever in the past. Under the circumstances, an 
explanation cannot possibly be needed; your own 
perfidious heart will tell you that—happily, before 
it would have been too late—your true character 
has been revealed.— Margubita Silvjirlocke. 

P.iS’.—It will be but doing justice to myself to 
add that Rachel has sanctioned unreservedly every 
word of the above, and that she entirely appreciates 
the motive with which I address you these 
lines. 'M. S. 



Within a period of about twenty years, London 
has been the scene of numerous extensive con- 
Jlagrations, some of which, by their magnitude 
and the incidents which occurred at them, are j 
ileserviug of being recalled to the memory of our 
reader.'. Not a few were productive of great loss i 
of life, fifteen human being.s having perished at j 
one in Lli.omsbury in Marcli ISfiS, although the 
<rmienrfious uf this tire were far frojii leading one 
to expo'-.t so great a rniidorlune. Rut 1 purpose to 
notice only such as were dibtingui.sheil for their 
unusual e.vtent, not omitting explosions, which 
in mo.st oases are marked with a fatality that 
ordinary tire.s .arc free from. 

'J'he that cl.aims attention was the explo¬ 
sion at the Firework Factories of Madame C.'otton, 
in the \V’estiuiuster Hoad, in .luly 1858, when 
three hundred persons wove more or less injured, 
and three at least to a fatal extent. The premi.se.s 
of Madame (lotton were then unusually stocked 
with the articles of her trade, as the season was 
just at its height, and she was busily engagecl ful¬ 
filling an order for the apprn.aching Vauxhall fete. 
Da this account, the fire—which originated in an 
upper part of the building—was bound to have 
most apiialling results; and in effect, the explo- 
.sion, or rather series of explosion.s which followed, 
Avere beyond description terrific. The whole city 
it might be said was in a panic. For miles around, 
the houses were shaken to their foundations ; and 
the inmates, with their children *n their arms, 
cfune rushing into the streets in a state bordering 
on frenzy, crying piteously for instructions as to 
wliere they were to run for safety. Just as the 
fire-engines arrived, and as the turncock had 
drawn on the main for supplying them, the 
whole building, except a portion of the external 
Avails, Avas hloAvu into the air; and rockets, 
Catheriue-Avhecls, and the more powerful descrip¬ 
tion of fireworks, exploded, creating the wildest 
e.xcitement, as men, AA’omen, and children weixi! 
duslied to the ground by the terrible force of| 


the explo.sion. Portions of the building were 
hurled to a great distance; and the surrounding 
houses AA'ithout exception were to a greater or less 
extent injured by the concussiou or the force 
of projected dehri$. 9’he lives lo.st under the cir¬ 
cumstances were happily few; but the_ injuries 
received—some of which were of a shocking char¬ 
acter—bore testimony by their number to the 
disastrous effects of the explosion. 

In the same year, on August 26, Long Acre 'Was 
the scene of a tremendous conflagratioij, when the. 
extensive premises of Messrs Kesterton the baxne®|- 
roakers and coach-builders were almost 
consumed, and numerous adjoining building^ hajir 
eluding St Martin’s Hall, ^eatly injured. Tfht# 
fire occurred during the night, and was a 
which can only be witnessed in the hushed swli- 
ness of a sleeping city, when the sensation of 
ascending columns of lurid light entrance the gaze| 
and hold it spell-hound by their fitsrcei^ss ana 
grandeur. The fire, devouring the vast ®ctent 
of woodAA'ork with which the place was filled, 
spread with terrible rapidity, and the crackling 
timber told hoAV fast it travelled. The flames 
were of astounding magnitude; they lit up the 
surrounding district iis if a million household fires' 
Avere ablaze ; and the light Avas so great, that the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Westminster Abbey, 
and the west end and city church steeples were 
brilliantly illuminated, and their architectural 
proportions brought out in grand relief. At one 
time, when the fire was at its height, and whi^Jt 
two firemen of tlie brigade Avere at Avork, the heat 
melted the front iron shutters; and the lead on 
the interior of the coach-factory and the hall ran 
down ill a molleu state like streams of glittering 
silver, and falling on the back of a fireman, so 
seriously burned him, that his removal tb the 
hospital Avas instantly necessary. The fire raged 
[ througliout the day; and the damage to property 
Avas of great extent. No lives, however, seem to 
j have been lost. ^ 

! But no fire since the great historical one of 
; 1C6G, h.as been Avitnessed in London erinal to 
; that which broke out in Tooley Street on 
I the evening of June 22, 1861. No pen could 
i describe the sensation Avhich the sight aroused in 
i the spectators ; CA'cn my corarade.s of the Brigade, 
j Avho.se constant experience and familiarity Avith 
i the Slevouring element’ create iudifiereuce in 
I regard to the spectacles they so often encounter, 

I Avere at once impressed by the enormous character 
! of this huge conflagration. The outbreak took 
place in the extensive premises knowp as Cotton’s 
Wharf, and the bonded Avarehouscs belonging to 
Messrs Scovell. The.se buildings occupied a space 
of three acres, embracing eight or nine Avarehousea 
six stories in height, which Avere filled Avith A’alu- 
able merchandise of every description, and Avith 
combustible material such as saltpetre, tallow, oils, 
hemp and cotton. When the engines arrived 
from Watling Street, Mr Braidwood, who was then 
chief, predicted the fire Avould be of great magni¬ 
tude, and prepared accordingly to put forth all 
his energies to cope Avith it. His men needed no 
words to inspire them with a proper appreciation 
of tlieir task, but at once put on that silent air of 
determination which characterises the men of the 
Brigade. At first, no flams could be seen, but an 
increasing denseness of smoke, which made any 
approach to the floors impracticable. Stationing 
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his men in the most advantageous Kwts, Mr 
Uraidu’ood directed their efforts with his usual 
I care and coolness; but these were found to 
dace but little effect About an hour after its 
outbreak, the fire burst forth with great fury; and 
the whole of the main building from basement to 
roof became enveloped in a mass of fire. Imme¬ 
diately it spread and caught the adjoining ware¬ 
houses, which were soon gutted, the tallow and oil 
which they contained running through the loop¬ 
holes in a stream as the warehouses imiited. It 
Ws about this stage of the fire that Mr Braidwood 
waa-';llcd. Several times he had come to cheer 
his iHcu by his presence and give them some 
refreshment, which they sorely needed ; and whilst 
thus assisting the men posted at the western 
gateway, a terrific explosion suddenly occurred. 
Mr Htioderson—then foreman of the southern 
disb;ict of the Brigade—shouted for all to run. 
The mjjn dropped their branches. Two, along 
with*&lr Henderson, escaped by tlio front gateway; 
and the others ran in the oppo.^ito direction on to 
the wharf, where they jumped into the river. 
Mr Braidwood made an effort to follow Mr Ilen- 
^derson, but was struck domi by the upper part of 
*the wall, and buried beneath some tons of brick¬ 
work. Some of the men ru'-hed to extricate him, 
hopeless as the task was; but another explosion 
happening, they were compelled to flee. 

Soon the report spread of Sir Braitlwoods 
death; and the sad news had a gloomy elfect on 
the men. Mr Hender.son then assumed the super¬ 
intendence, and every effort was put foith to aircst 
the terrible progress of the contlagralion, which i 
was now perh'.tps the most iiapoMug scene ever i 
witnessed during the century. Allhough the sun j 
had not yet set, all London told the tale of fire ; i 
far and near, its lurid light was cait on the public { 
buildings, and the east end wa.s ilarkenod uuth the 
clouds of smoke that floated from the burning ' 
pile. Probably, never before bad such a mass | 
of Jiuman beings been ciowded together in the 
metropolis. London Bridge and the surround¬ 
ing tboronghfares being blocked impa'-eddy, and 
every coign of vantage, even to the galliiy of the 
Monument, taken posbossiou of by excited spec¬ 
tators. The fire raged cea'^tdessly for many hoins, 
notwithstanding the countless "stieams of water 
poured on it; and a stronger breeze would h.ive 
borne it in all directions across the river, to j 
the Cubtom-house, the Tower, and the sliifipiug, 
which at low water would be fatally exposed, aiul 
taking in Bermondsey and Southwark, nearei- 
harfd districts, which would sjieedily have been 
laid in ashes. Happily, the air wa-. calm, and 
remained so up to four o’clock next morning, 
fully eleven hours after the outbreak of the ,fiie, 
whose further course was then arresteL Not, 
however, without the most intense exertions of 
the men, to whom the recollection of this fiie j 
must over continue vivid, from the overpowering 
heat which they stood, and the protracted fruit- ■ 
Ifssncss ,of their efforts in mastering the terrible ! 
flumes. The fire continued burning several days 
in its circumscribed area, affording the gratifica¬ 
tion of curiosity and wonder to counties multi¬ 
tudes during its continn.nncc, and attracting among 
iithcrs th Prince of Wales and the late Premier, j 
then Mr Disraeli. The fatalities ’.veie confined to j 
Mr Braidwood, and to a few others who lost their 
lives by falling into tho^ river in the crtish for j 


posirions on the balustrades of the bridge. The 
damage to property was immense—^it reached not 
far short of three millions sterling. 

Happily, such appalling disasters are now less 
to be dreaded, owifig to the greatly increased 
efficiency of the Bnj^de’s appliances, and the 

S romptitude displayed in arriving at the scene of 
anger, as well as the abundant supply of water 
that may now be calculated on. But it is only 
within n recent period that the Brigade hsa 
achieved this admirable condition. 

PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 

Theue is no greater tyrant in a house than a bad- 
tempered person. There may be no particular 
tyranny in his actions, or even words; for looks 
and manner are of themselves quite sufficient to 
keep a whole household in awe. Bad temper does 
not consist entirely of pasision; in fact, passionate 
people arc often of an aflectiouato disposition, 
and injure themselves more than any one ePc. 
But the reall!/ bad-tempered person governs the 
household. All the other members of it ure in 
a perpetual .state of con.«piracy as to how he 
shall be pleased aud kejit in goo.l-huiuour. He 
must have the most comfortable chair in the 
cosiest corner ; the meals must bo regulated both 
as to time aud foofl accoiding to his pleasure; 
f nothing must be clone without considering how it 
j will affect him; and all this hocansi,, if he be put 
out, he knows how to make the hoteo unheaiablo 
I to every one. We u-e the ma->culine in-ououn in 
speaking of the bad-tcnipeiod per.snn, thouLth tin- 
' (libtcmptr belongs to both sexes. Perhaps it pre¬ 
dominates in •women ; f(/r men have to begin eariy 
to fight their way in the world, and so learn to bo 
tolerant; aud the busllo aud ■vcorry of hfi' nnke 
them glad of peace and quietness. But a very 
large number of women remam in couifortablo 
homes, with no particular objci i in life hut luai- 
riago; aud wlvn they are diiappoinled of thi‘-, 
settle down into bad temper. At thi.s lime ot 
the year, we are nn-ro forcibly reminded than at 
any other of the venous family tempers. .SLleis 
and brothers, untlcb and aums and cousins, ail 
meet. 

Perhaps we arc an amiable family, and arc 
deep in consideration as to how wc shall keep 
Aunt Elizabeth in good temper during the 
wt ok she is with us; or how we shall prevent 
Aunt Susan aud Aunt Lane from falling out, as 
they invariably do at Christmns-timc, before they 
have been in the house twelve hours. 

Or we may be a family where a spoiled daughter 
holds sway, who doc.s not sec why she should take 
the trouble to bo agreeable to old-fogyish aunts 
aud poor cousins; and so she makes the former 
feel very uncomfortable, and snubs the latter, aud 
makes Christmas a time to be dreaded. 

Or we may have a large family of children, and 
a ri'gular Christmas visitor in the shape of a rich 
bachelor brother, who wo fondly hope will never 
marry; which seems probable, as ho considers 
himself far too precious to bestow on any woman. 
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Out brother has a temper las well as mon^ i and 
we implore the children to be very polite to Uncle 
Tom, and not get in his w<iy, as he nates anything 
in the shape of youth—though he endeavours by 
various artificial means to keep a youthful appear¬ 
ance himself But it is in vain that we speak. 
Before his departure, Uncle Tom has exprewed 
liimself in very strong terms concerning ‘those 
noisy brats/ and mutters some threat about never 
coining again. 

Or we may have for master of the house one of 
those people who cannot see why we should have 
all this rubbish and nonsense at Chriatmas-time, 
spoiling our digestion with unwholesome food, 
and putting out the postal arrangements with these 
ridiculous bits of coloured pasteboard. We live 
in pobilivc trembling of having to announce that 
wo intend to do something in the way of a 
Christmas-tree for the children. 

Or wo may have for mistress a woman who lives 
ill a perpetual state of grumble all the year round 
at the weight ot her household duties, and who 
at ('hrifttmas is so overwhelmed with them, and 
takes such good care to overwhelm every one 
else, that you feel that every mouthful 6f jduin- 
pudiUng you eat has been made with groans and 
sigh^ 

It is a curious psychological fact that bad- 
temi)ered people generally i>rofes8 a good deal of 
]>u'ty, and claim to be mor.illy better than those 
.>iouud them. Tlieir very sulkiness may bo de- 

libed as shutting thoiu'-elves up in their own 
ij^l)t( iiUbiic.'S. d hey get what we call a sulky fit, 
butwh.it tlo'y flatter themselves ia an expression 
ol htll-jn tiricaliwn. They refuse to speak for 
'omc time h('c.ui°e they l.nicy that those who have 
oli« mhd ihi'iii arc nut worthy to he spoken to, and j 
that t!u ir sihiue will be a puuiduneiit—whicb 
it really is to the fensitive guud-natured ones, 
who aie only too auxn m to keei> peace at any 
piice, 'J'hey .are willing to take the blame, 
and to do anytbing il only tlie bad-tenipeied 
pii'On will jclux. And when he does relax, are 
w nut extrava'jantly cnthu-ia.stic, and vow that 
,ai' I all he, or she, ia really very good ? In 
t.n-t, it may be .said that we arc.so ‘grateful for 
small menies’ liom b.id-tcni]»ered people, that 
we altogether over-c.->timate tlieir viitucs in our 
delight at anything like kind treatment from 
them ; and so perhaps in the end they get a 
great deal more jirai^e than tliose ‘ who ])ursuo the 
e\< n tenor ol their W'ay.’ And (hen it is a curious 
physical fact tint bad-tempered people seem 
sc.ircely ever to have a serious illne.ss, yet are 
always ailing. If the tyrant of the house has a 
lK>a<lache, no one else ilares to complain; that 
headache is the chief event of the family W’hile 
it lasts. Or if any other member of the house 
happens to have a cold or sore throat or any 
dib'-ase, the bad-tempered piTSou jirobably remarks 
in a martyr-like tone, ‘ I feel very bad myself; ’ 
which is as much us to say, you need not expect 
sympathy from some one who is suffering more 
than yourself. 

There are philosophers who maintain that all 
mental defects may be traced to some physical 
cause. If this is so, we iiuagine there must be 
too much gall or acid in the blood of bad-tempered 
people. But on the other hand, there are philo¬ 
sophers who maintain that the mind governs tlie 
body. In that case, might we not so govern our 
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ment or constitution; but whether the*body «cls 
more on the mind tlmi the mind on the bray, it 
still a moot-point. Be that as it may, we all of tra 
have at least some will of our own ; and if we 
cannot altogether eradicate our evil temper, we can 
go a great way towards keeping it in control. 

It is quite impossible for a family to live 
happily together unless every member of it makes 
some sacrifice of his or her desires and wants, for 
the benefit of the others. At this time, when we’ 
commemorate the coming of Him who mj/to 
bring ‘peace and good-will’ on earth, we ought 
more e.spccially to remember this. The young 
should treat their elder relations with deference 
and affection, and make allowanco for the temper 
that has been perhaps tried by many /uisior* 
tunes; the elder ones should try and reineinber 
their own early days, and bo lenient >o t% faults 
of youth. And finally, the bad-tempereo^nes, 
as they are generally so regular in their religious 
duties, should let the Church lessons sink deep 
enough into their hearts, to clear away all the 
gaU and bitterness. 


MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF VULGAE WALIi-FOSTUES. 

In his address on Art, delivered at the Social 
Science Congress, Edinburgh, in October of this 
year, Professor Richmond passed some justly 
merited strictures upon the vulgarity of the large 
udverlisc-ment-poster.s w’hich deface the walls of 
our huger cities.* lie said: ‘It was asked in the 
earlier part of my address, what agencies are at 
wuik in our gi’oat cities which are acting against 
the ai’tistic development and good taste of the 
poorer class? Kow, tliere is one which wflll at 
once appeal to us all. What a means the system 
of largo advertising pictures might be made, if 
rightly used, for the education of taste among the 
lower classes! What a blot and abu«e it is in 
our fatreetd as at present n.sed 1 It is difficult to 
find words strong enough to declaim against the 
miles of walls which are covered vrith vulgar and 
revolting plaeard.s. And now the Brobdingn.igiiin 
duneiifeioiH they a.ssume arc positively alarming in 
their gigantic hidcousnes.s. We have an inspector 
of plays, an inspector who is bound to see th.at no 
public morals are injured by what is jiroduceil 
upon the public stage. B'hy should wo not have 
an ins})ector of moral tastes f(;r our still more 
public streets ? It will perhaps be said that this 
would be interfering with the libert)^of the sub- 
jurt, that you could not exercise such a right 
without injury to it. But you have an inspector 
of architecture; you are obliged to build to a 
certain symmetry with other houses; the frontage 
of your house must bo in accordance with the 
frontage of your neighbour’s house; and further¬ 
more, alas! ior the beauty of our streets, the houses 
must look as much a.s possible as though they 
were turned out of the same mould. 

‘ Well, we will admit that this supervision is a 
failure, and that the laws under which it acts are 
detrimental to beauty, inveutior, and variety. But 
it need scarcely be thought that such transient 
Avorks as advertisements would be injured in the 
subject of their tastes by an artistic overseer, who 
would have tlie public good taste at his het^ I 
say transient advertisements; this in a sense they 
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are; but in another sense they are the very teverse; 
for their bad and vile Art is lowering to the taste 
of tlie very class we are most anxious to elevate, 
and must leave hehind it an indelible injury, the 
reverse of transient. 

‘ If those who advertise would get the advice of 
good artists, and there are among our best designers 
those who would gladly assist in such a worthy 
cause, not only w'cmld they profit hv the attraction 
W’ell-designed advertisements would have, but also 
they WOUI 4 , instead of doing a public harm, as 
*^they are now doing, by using a powerful weapon 
ia*y=\jostentatioas and vulgar way, be public bene¬ 
factors, by disseminating good art in the most 
public manner possible. We all know the admir¬ 
able work done by Mr Walter Cratie in his Ihiby's 
Opera, and by Mr Caldecott in his illustrations 
to John Gilpin, and other excellent designs. 
Taking these two artists, whose facility and taste 
especially them both for designing where 
rapidiCy of invention and execution, luiuiour and 
pathos, are such necessities, let us imagine what a 
dilfereuce there would be on the hoarding-boards, 
omnibus interiors, and railway stations, if the 
works here were executed under tlie supervision 
' of such excellent designers. Wliere at pre.sent 
our eyes arc disgusted, our sense of all refinement 
insulted, we should—and what i.s still more impor¬ 
tant, the workmen and labourers would—find 
something worth looking at, something which, 
instead of lowering, wouhl edevate taste.’ 

5 In these strictures, Professor Hichniond ha.s our 
cordial sympathy. 

THE PHTSIOLOOT OF WALKING. 

A careful summary is given by the Lancet of thej 
manrhir in which M. Marey has investigated some’ 
points in the physiology of walking. ‘ .Some time 
ago he devised an aj>paratua for registering the 
steps, which he has called an odograph. It consists 
of a small cylinder, rotating by means of clock¬ 
work in its interior; and of a pen which marks 
on the cylinder, and is raised at eardi step by an 
impulse communicated by a ball of air beneath 
the sole. Observations have been made on a 
number of young soldiers. It was ascertained that 
the step is longer in going up bill tlian in going 
down hill. It is shorter when a burden i.s carried; 
longer with low than with high heeled boots ; 
longer xvheu the sole is thick and prolonged a 
little beyond the foot, than when it i.s short and 
flexible. It thus appeam that the lieel may with 
benefit be almost indefinitely lowered; wliile it is 
disadvantageous to prolong the solo of the boot 
beyond a certain limit, or to give it an absolute 
rigidity. Some influences which lengthen the j 
step lessen its frequency; so in going up hill, the 1 
step becomes at the same time longer and less 
frequent. In walking on level ground, the length 
of the step and its frequency are always pro¬ 
portioned ; the quicker the walk, the longer 
the step. 

‘ Nature here proves the folly of the liigh heel 
in a most practical manner; and the objection to 
them in men is equally applicable to ladies ; and 
if they could only see themselves as they totter 
iibng perched up on high heels and walking as if 
stepping on egg-.sheils, their ludicrous appearance 
would at once stop the fashion. Any one accu.s- 
tomed to country-life and long ivalks on the hills, 


must have felt that tefrible leg-weariness which a 
day’s shopping with a kdy entails. The slow 
irregular w'alk, the frequent pauses, and the diffi¬ 
culty of taking short steps with proper balance, 
are trials wcdl known to men. Without a good¬ 
shaped low-heeled boot, no lady, however pretty 
hfer foot or graceful her carriage, can walk becom¬ 
ingly, with ease to herself, and a proper flexion of 
the muscles of the feet and legs. Half the ricked 
ankles come from heels being too high to form a 
proper steady base for the weight of tlie body, and 
the narrow pointed toes prevent their proper 
expansion and use. Make a footprint in the sand 
and then go and place your boot in it—what a 
margin there will he! Horses even, with a horny 
hoof, suffer terribly if their shoes are cramped and 
do not allow the foot to expand. 

‘Much more might be written of the accom¬ 
panying ills of tight and high-heeled boots; but as 
long as w'om.en will bear the pain so as to appear 
taller and to have tiny feet, so long will they do 
violence to Nature’s gifts. Legs and feet were 
given us for use, to exercise the body upon, in 
fact, so cramped up and stilted ha.s fasliion made 
the walk nowadays, that a lady with wooden legs 
might jiass muster in the Park muliscovercd»’ 


A CHIilSTMAS CAllOL. 

Titu riiTistirinR bolls arc pealins; sweet; 
Tlie snow lies thiekly at our feet; 

All, all aroani.l is calm and fair; 

A holy stillness fills tlic air ! 

Warbles the Kohin on the spray, 

The holly sjiray ; 

What does he say tn-day, to-day, 

What does he say ? 


He sines the soiic of Pcare—O iail-wlll 
To all the nations of thf oartli ; 
lie sings of (hatitudo to Him 

Who for our sakes this d.'iy had hiidli; 
lie sings of I’crfeefc IJrolherhood, 

(>f rendering for Evil —<<00 1; 

He sings of Injiirie.s forgiven ; 

Of Love, that niakos of earth a heaven ! 


‘Take ye, in iny’thanksgiving, ]iarl!’ 
lie e!;rols from hi.s little Jieart : 

‘ Make with mine own, Aur voices heard ; 

Let Man Ik; grateful as the Bird ! ’ 

All this the Itohin sings to-day. 

To-day, to-day, 

rcrohod higli upon the holly spray ! 

A. II. Bai-T'WIx. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY 

AMONCIST THE NAG AS. 

Some tliirty-five years ago, my late husband, then 
a young man, accej)ted an appointment imder the 
Assam Tea Company, and after an absence of a 
few years, returned home. We had been brought 
lip together as children, indeed we were distantly 
related; and although 'VVillie was some six or 
pevi'u years my senior, he always declared I was 
to be his wife, lie had bought an outlying 
(uirdeu of the Company’s, and a^ked me to retuni 
with him as his wife, to superintend his home in 
the fir-dislaiit jungles of As«am. So, when he 
Mas twenty-four and 1 barely eighteen, we were 
inariied in our cpiiet Seoleh hirk, and left shortly 
aflerwaids for Calcutta by the newly estublisbcd 
Overland Route. 

In 1845 there were no steamers plying up the 
Br.ihmapntra River, so, after reaching Calcutta, 
we had the prospect of a three .months’ voyage 
in boats. ] was assured 1 should find it a 
mnnotoiious journey; and notwithstanding the 
many and varied scenes which we daily wit- 
m-bsed, [ must own 1 was heartily glad when 
we uirived at Nazareh, the headquarters of the 
Assam I'ea Com])any. Ilere we w'cre hospitably 
entertained by the manager and ofllcens of the 
Company; and after a few ilays’ rest, left for onr 
liome, a five days’ journey on elephants. We 
arrived safely at our destination, not much the 
worse for our trip, but nmcli shaken by the jolting 
<d the elephants and much bitten by the mosquitos 
cn route. My husband had been forrfierly manager 
heie; and on the Company’s concentrating their 
Cardens and selling some of the outlying ones, 
he had purchased this, and therefore not only 
knew the place well, but was well known by all 
the neighbouring tribes, who used to bring him 
seed of the indigenous tea-plant, found growing 
wild amidst their hills. 

Our house, I found, was a long building, with 
front and back verandahs, raised on piles five feet 
high—with a wooden floor, plank sides, and 


thatched roof, situated in a picturesque spot close 
to a mountain stream, and at the foot of the Naga 
Uills. The building itself was somewhat desolate- 
looking, and but poorly furnished; but I bad 
brought njany nicknacks with me, and in a few 
days our home looked all the brighter for them. 
Our nearest European neighbours were eleven 
miles olf. In front of our house, between it and 
the river, we had a small garden, in which in the 
cold season most English flowers throve amazingly. 
On our left we had a large kitchen-garden; and 
on our right, a large inclosed spjice where we 
kept goats, fowls, geese, ducks, &c. In our rear 
lay the Tea Garden. We had then about seventy 
acres of old tea, about fifty acres of nevr; aiftd in 
a very short time we had some thirty nmre acres 
cleared, ready for planting. 

Every morning at daybreak I was up, and some¬ 
times accompanied Willie in his rounds, lie never 
went out without his gun, and seldom returned 
home empty-handed ; for pea-fowl, pheasants, and 
jungle-fowl were abundant in the Carden itself; 
and by going to a swamp a feiv miles off, buffaloes, 
deer, pig, and tigers were in plenty; and as my 
husband was an eiithusiaslic 62 >()rtsman, I always 
accompanied him in the back-seat of the howdah ; 
and I must own that I iilmo.st enjoyed the fc 2 Jort 
as much as he did, till one day 1 met w’ith an 
acciilent, by being thrown from my elephanjt’s 
back, and my husband would never take me out 
again. 

Two years sped. V'e had been doing well. 
We had nearly three hundred acres under plant; 
and although our life was an uneventful one, its 
monotony w.is occasionally broken by a visit from 
some neighbouring tea-planter, or some gentleman 
in search of a suitable locality for opening out a 
Garden, or by some officer of the 2d Assam* Light 
Infantry on sport intent. I had no children ; but 
found plenty of employment in household matters, 
in establishing schools for the coolies’ children, in 
looking after the sick and the welfare geuerhlly 
of our dependants. 

1 soon learned Bengalee and Assamese; but 
although the Nagas often .paid us visits, and we 
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wore apparently the best of friencls, I had not 
sncceeded.in learning any of their language, nor 
did I acquire any confidence in them; but we 
lived, as we thought, in perfect security, and 
although we heard of occasional raids by the Hill 
tribes, they were not in our direction. The Nagas 
are a sturdy, ugly, treacherous, but withal brave 
race, much given to head-hunting, like most of 
the tribes on our north-eastern frontier; but they 
had been severely handled by our troops not long 
'(before, and* it was thought they had settled down 
into peaceable folks. 

Tnn"s went on quietly enough till November 
1*847.' My husband had just left for a few days 
on one of his half-yearly journeys. I had been 
very busy all day ; the season was an unusually 
sickly one, and our hospital was full of sick 
women and children, on whom I had been attend¬ 
ing* all day ; and I was thoroughly tired before 
I reti>Td to rest. I had noticed many Nagas, 
unaccompanied by any of their women, go past 
our lines that day; and though I had been 
told it was a bad sign when these savages came 
down into the plains alone, I never gave it a 
. thought; and after seeing everything made fast, I 
went to bed. I had not been asleep for more than 
an hour or two, when I was awakened by the 
most fearful yells and screams of men, women, 
and children, together with the glare of our tea¬ 
houses and coolie-lines on fire! I had just time 
to spring out of bed and to put on a few clothes, 
when our own bungalow was surrounded by a 
band of savages, armed, with spears and clubs, ! 
and carrying torched which they threw on to our : 
roof. The place was instantaneously in flames; 
and to escape suffocation, I rushed out as I was, 
and was. immediately felled to the ground, ami 
lay insensible for some time. When 1 recovered, 
I found myself pinioned, whilst all around me 
was desolation. Our late home was a mass of 
charred and smoking ruins; and oh ! horror of 
hoirors, a pile of heads of men, women, and | 
children w'as lying close by me ! The savages 
were hunting about for more victims. Many of 
them w'ere drunk, and covered with blood; and 
every now and then an agonising scream and 
an exultant laugh would proclaim that some 
WTetch had been out too successful in his search, 
and that another poor coolie had been discovered 
and sacrificed. 

This dreadful scene lasted fully two hours, 
when the Nagas seemed satisfied that there were 
no more victims alive, and gathered together 
round where I lay, and appai'eiitly discussed 
what my fate was to he. Some were evidently 
clamorous for my head; others—and amongst them 
I fancied were some who bad been in tlie habit 
of visiting us—were more humanely inclined; 
and at one time I thought it would end in a 
fight between the two factions. But another and 
stronger party, headed by a chief whom I recog¬ 
nised as one to whom my husband had shewn 
much kindness, and whose child had been nursed 
by me through a dangerous illness, at onc(! 
decided my fate, by ordering a stretcher to be 
prepared, on which I was placed, and carried by 
two men along a iungle-path leading to the 
mountains. My head was fearfully swollen from 
rile blow I had received ; I suffered tortures from 
racking pains in the head, and also from cold, for 
X VfM but partially dxessed, and the weather in 
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Assam, especially in the hilly districts, is bitterly 
cold from November to the middle of February. 
As if ray other miseries were not enough, I was 
almost eaten alive by mosquitos; and every now 
and then, horrid tree-leeches would fall down 
upon mo as we brushed through the jungle, 
immediately fasten on me, and suck away till 
from repletion they fell off. We moved at a 
rapid rate all the remainder of that night and 
till noon next day, when we halted for an hour 
by a stream, and where 1 must have again become 
insensible, for I remember nothing further till 
-the starry sky above proclaimed night once more; 
but still our party hurried on, nor did we halt 
till close on daybrcalc. A small party or advance- 
guard then went on, whilst the main body rested, 
and formed into something like a procession. At 
dawn, the sound of gongs and drums was heard 
approaching us. The chief who had interposed 
to save ray life, headed the savages; immediately 
behind him came relays of men, two and two, 
carrying on a pole between them some eight or 
ten heads ; then our two elephants and ponies; 
then myself on the stretcher; then a few of the 
best-looking girls and female children, who had 
been spared to become the slaves of their captors ; 
and last of all, a miscellaneous collection of foot. 

As we wound round the hill, up a steep path, 
leading to the fortified village, the savages began 
to yell forth a chant; many of them danced and 
capered ; whilst the women cuo-oo-cd and clapped 
their hands, bowing their heads to the ground as 
we passed by ; and amidst the yelling of men, 
women, and children, the beating of toui-tf'ms, 
gongs, and instruments resembling those called 
cholera horns of India, we entered the stockade ! 
by a narrow doorway. The stockade itself was 
nearly a square, each face about one, hundred and 
seventy-five yards long. <.)n three sides tiiere were 
houses, built in long lines, and well raised off tlio 
ground ; and the fourth side, the only one appa¬ 
rently apjiroachable by an enemy, was strungiy 
fortified, and the space in front peagiVv/. Fungies 
are bamboo spikes, hardened, sharpened, and 
jagged, driven info the, ground for some distance 
round evoiy stockade, and covered over with fallen 
leaves. Often they ar.e poisoned. Tiiey will go 
through the tmigh^st sole, and once in the foot, can¬ 
not be extracted; aad if poiKiajed, death follows in 
an hour or two. Hence, tln-y are greatly dreaded. 
Several gingalls were placed, and rude towens 
flanked the position, on which were collected huge 
stones, or rather rocks, ready to hurl down upon 
an invading foe. In the centre of the stockade 
was a long pole, and arranged round it were 
human heads, he.sides those of gayals, buffaloes, 
and deer; whilst tied tightly down to five pegs 
were as many gayals, which were forthwith 
slain. 

Copious draughts of au intoxicating drink made 
of fermented rice were drunk. Tlie women tlieu 
formed in a ring, and danced round the pole to a 
slow measure, twice or thrice ; then leaned down, 
with their heads bowed to tlie ground, whilst 
amidst a perfect fury of tom-toms and gongs, the 
ceremony of flaying the slain cattle commenced. 
And after another march round the pole and a 
general chorus, a chief stepped to the front and 
made an oration, which was greatly applauded. 
The women danced round hand in band, and 
opening out into two parties, allowed the men 
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with the gayals’ heads to enter, and closed tip 
the space behind them. The five heads were 
placed equidistant liom one another and from 
the pole ; both men and women stepped over 
them with a mincing gait, clipping their hands 
and keeping time to the rude music; salaaming 
at the same time to the human heads. They did 
this twice ; then joining hands, men in the inner 
ring, and women in the outer, danced round 
furiously, and suddenly broke off into small parties; 
and whilst the warriors, weary from their long 
and hurried journey, retired to rest, the women 
and those who had not joined in the foray, cut up 
the gayals, and prepared the evening feast. 

The foregoing, which is but a faint description 
of the frightful and disgusting scene, was not over 
till past noon. I had been apparently forgotten 
while it lasted. I lay tied to the stretcher, with¬ 
out the least shelter from the sun, a silent and 
horrified spectator of this shocking spectacle. The 
SHU had raised blisters over my fiice, neck, and j 
shoulders. I was taken to the chiefs house, and 
liberated; but being unable to move, I was carried 
into a corner and there deposited, where I soon 
becann? unconscious; raging fever set in; and all I 
remembered for some time was incessant drum¬ 
ming, and night made hideous with debauchery 
and diabolical rites and noises; but whether it was 
really so, 1 cannot state positively, for I was light¬ 
headed many days ; and when I recovered sutii- 
ciently to notice occurrences, I had loet all reckon¬ 
ing, and knew neither the date of the month nor 
the days of the week, nor the duration of my 
illness. 

Fur days and weeks I lingered between life 
and death, ami I fear I did pray for death more 
than once, fur tlie agony -I suffered, not only 
bodily but mentally, was fearful, lluw I lived 
through it all, I do not know. The chiefs W'ife 
whose child 1 had tended, poured congio or rice- 
water down my throat twice or thrice a day ; hut 
beyond this 1 took no nourishment for upwards of 
a mouth ; and from a rather comely and plump 
yontig woman, I became the most fearful scare- 
now pos.sible, reduced to mere skin and bone; and 
in this ttab-, tliougli scarcely able to stand, I had 
to toil and w’ork like the other women. Whilst I 
was w’ith them, which I ascertained afterwards 
was close upon six months, the horrors of the 
date of my arrival were frequently repeated, for 
there was a general and most unexpected rising 
amongst the llill peojde. Police there was none ; 
the troops were too few and too scattered to ho of 
any use, so the savages had it pretty much their 
own way. 

All this time I had never heard a word of my 
husband. I knew his indomitable character, and 
was sure he would not he satisfied with mere 
rumours or surmises, but would search for me till 
he ascertained beyond a doubt whether I was dead 
or alive, and would rescue me or die in the attempt, 

I had now learned some of the Naga language, but 
did not let any of them know of my knowledge ; 
and now and then I was cheered by hearing them 
say a force was advancing into the Hills ; but alas! 
my exultation was shortlived, for the commandant, 
who was a very inefficient officer, allowed himself 
to bo surprised and beaten back with severe 
loss; and sad to say, amongst the heads brought in 
by the savages, I recognised one as that of poor 
young S- , who had but lately joined the regi¬ 


ment, and who had been our guest but nine montha 
before. On another occasion I recogniaed two 
brothers, tea-planters, who had lived about twenty 
miles from us, and who, it appears, bad made a 
desperate resistance before being overpowered by 
numbers, and slain. Whenever the raiders return^ 
how my heart sank with dread! for I feared 
to find amongst their ghastly trophies the head 
of ray dear husband. 

The savages seldom brought back any captives; 
they only cared for heads ; but occasiondly, when 
they came across a young girl, they broug^ 
her back with them. All those hitherto bro',jgtit 
in were from a different part of the dismot 
from ours, and I neither knew them, nor they 
of my husband; but at last a young .Eurasian 
girl, whom I had known or rather seen in 
Nazareh, was brought in; and through "her I 
learned that my husband was alive, but nearly 
heartbroken, and that he was serving with n^pt pn 

C-’s force, and exposing his life recklessly, and 

extremely savage with his commander for his in¬ 
competence and w'ant of skill. But, said the girl, 
it was rumoured that a general-officer, with fresh 
troops from Calcutta, was shortly expected; that 

Captain C-had been recalled ; and that although 

an immediate attack on the savages was forbidden, 

B-, of the 3d Light Infantry, a well-known 

resolute and efficient officer, with a part of his 
regiment, had been sent to keep up a strict block¬ 
ade, and that he had establi.she(l posts along the 
base of the Hills, about fifteen miles off. • 

1 thiuk the Nagas looked upon me as a harmless 
idiot, for they allowed me to wander about the 
stockade without hindrance; and I Ifearned that 
though apparently impregnable on three faces, yet 
that a secret passage existed in the north face, by 
which they could retreat iu case of nee's, ^y 
heart was aching to rejoin my husband, especially 
when I learned he was so near; so I determined to 
escape. I did not now refuse the food set apart for 
me, but for a week or ten, days husbanded mjr 
strength, and ate and drank all they offered me. 
Buoyed up by hope, my health greatly improved, 
and my strength came back rapidly. Jly own 
scanty clothes had worn off' iny back long ago, and 
I was now dressed like a Naga woman, with only 
a shift and petticoat; I had neither shoes nor stock¬ 
ings, yet I made up my mind to try to e-scape 
directly the nights were sufficiently dark for that 
purpose; and I was further assisted by another 
orgic of the savages, who had .again surprised a 
post, brought home more heads, and had another 
heavy drink and debauch. Whilst the devilry 
was at its height, commending myself to an all- 
powerful Ruler, I stepped into the secret passage, 
and lied not only for my life but for dear 
liberty, home, and husband. I knew enough 

of Captain B--'s character to bo sure that 

if I succeeded in reaching his camp, and he 
learned the secret of the passage by wnich I had 
escaped,, he would be anxious to surprise the 
enemy’s stronghold. I was doubtful whether my 
strength would enable me to reach his outposts ; 
but I was sure I never could guide the troops 
back, even if I had the courage to return to such 
a detestable spot. So I took a bundle of cotton 
with me, and left a little here and there from the 
end of the secret passage to the main pathway, 
which led down the ghaut. Although the nignt 
was pitchy dark, 1 had no ^difficulty, once 1 was 
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out of the secret passage, in finding the path down 
to the plains; and the distance between it and the i 
stockade was barely a quarter of a mile. Where the 
path diverged, I stuck a forked stick with a good 
handful of cotton in it and pointing towards the 
direction to be taken. I knew wild beasts abounded 
in these jungles; but so joyous was I at the idea 
of escape, I gave them no heed, but hurried down 
as fast as my unprotected feet would carry me. 

I had anticipated a good five hours’ march ; b\it 
imagine my delight when I was challenged by a 

S rkha of the 3d Light Infantry (now the 44th 
jit Infantry) before I had been two hours on 
journey. I could have hugged the ugly but 
brave little soldier ; but as I was to all intents and 
purposes a Naga in dres^ and dirt, he w’ould not 
allow me to pass his post; and I was at a loss what 
to do,' and all but crying, Avhen I heard my own 
husband’s voice asking what the row was about! 
ReggpileSb of the sentry, I rushed forward, and 
crjm^, ‘ O Willie, don't you know me ?’ fell into 
my husband’s arms ; and barely escaped a thrust 
made at me by the honest little Ooorkha, who 
thought I was some witch of a Naga intent on 
mischief! 

It would be useless trying to describe the next 
few moments. Half crying, half laughing, I clung 
to my dear one, thankful to feel his protecting 
arms once more round mo, and told nim in a 
few words what I had suffered, and how I had 
escaped. He thought the news so important that 

ihe urged me to see Captain B-at once, utterly 

unfit though I was to see afly civilised being. 
He told me the information I could give might be 

the making of him and Captain E-; that our 

Garden was destroyed, and we all but penniless ; 
and if he could render government some im- 

E ortanfservice, he might get employment. So, for 
is dear sake, I instantly consented; and in a mar¬ 
vellously short time B-was in onr hut. I told 

him of the revelry in the enemy’s ciunp, of the 
secret passage, and the means I had adopted of 
IKiinting out the route to it, and also of all the I 
horrors I had witnessed. My transient strength 
had been already overtaxed. I was dead-beat; 
and my husband persuaded me to lie down ; and 
in a few moments I was fast asleep; the first 
really refreshing and happy sleep I had had during 
the past six months. 

No sooner was I asleep, than my husband offered 
to lead the stormers—they were short of ofiicers, 
owing to sickness and casualties—and : Captain 

B- decided to capture the enemy’s post by a 

cmip de maj-n; and within half an hour, one hundred 
ana fifty Goorkhas under Willie, with a reserve 

of another hundred and fi% under Captain B- 

himself, were en route. They found the forked 
stick as I had described ; and the cotton scattered 
about led them direct to the secret passage, and 
they were inside the stockade before a single Naga 
suspected the presence of an enemy. The troops 
entered just before daybreak, when the savage.s 
were ,in their most profound sleep, and but few 
escaped the vengeance they so well merited. It 
appeared that Captain B— r~, finding the Nagas 
slipping through iiis lines, owing to their extent, 
had drawn the cordon closer on the eneifiy, and 1 
had thus fortunately found his outposts so much 
nearer than I had anticipated. Our loss was not 
severe—only a few men; but my poor husband was 
eeverdy wounded; and when I awoke from nearly 


fifteen hours’ sleep and found him lying in the hut, 
a mass of bandages, and with scarcely strength to 
speak to mo, I was nearly beside myself, and was 
very nearly upbraiding him for having left me 
and risked his life; but Captain B—— came in, 
and told me my husband had behaved in the most 
gallant manner, and that he had recommended 
him for a commission. 

Careful nursing soon brought Willie round; and 
when he was able to move, we went to Soebsaugor, 
wdiere, what with being with my husband, and 
seeing kindly European faces round me, and happi¬ 
ness instead of despair staring me in the face, I 
improved so much, that in three months people 
declared I was as bormie as before my mislor- 
tunes. 

Three clays after Captain B-’s successful 

attack and destruction of the principal stronghold 
of the Nagas, the Brigadier arrived ; but instead of 
praising tlwit gallant officer he reprimanded him 
for disobedience of orders in attacking the enemy; 
which so disgusted B-, that he accepted an ap¬ 

pointment offered him in the Civil branch of tne 
administration of the province; in which he greatly 
distinguished himself, and rose to the highest 
posts. He was also somewhat consoled* by a 
private letter from the Commander-in-chief, prais¬ 
ing him highly for his promptitude and gallantry, 
and regretting that he was unable publicly to 
notice ins claims in the face of the General’s 
division orders; but that he would do so indirectly; 
and also that lie had much pleasure in recom¬ 
mending my linsband for a conimi.ssion to the 
Directors of the Honourable the East India Com¬ 
pany ; which he received in dne time; and though 
he began his military service somewhat late in life, 
his subsecpient career in the iSullej and Punjab 
wars, on Lord Ilaglan’s .staff in the Crimea, and 
during the Mutinies, are too well known to need 
repetition. He rapidly rose to bo a field-officer, 
a C.B. and V.C, lor conspicuous bravery in the 
field ; but lie fell as a gallant soldier should, with 
his face to the foe, in the final as.sault on Luckmnv ; 
and I, his widow, shall ever remember the cause 
which led to his career as a soldier, and tlui 
harrowing period passed by me as a captive 
amongst the Nagas. 

THE CHEADLEWO/)DS’ MONEY. 

CHArTEU III. 

One evening about this time Mopsy was sitting 
in her own room up-stairs busily engaged in finish¬ 
ing some copying, which should have been done 
earlier in the day. It was clo.so upon midnight, 
and the girl’s eyes ached sorely as she strained 
them to write by the light of the solitary tallow- 
candle. She W’aa feeling worn out, hut she kept at 
her work with desperate energy. Presently, to her 
vexation she discovered that a paper necessary to 
the completion of her work was missing. She 
must have left it down-stairs in the back-room, 
where she had been writing earlier in the evening. 
For a moment she was at a loss what to do, but 
summoning up her cour&go she resolved to go in 
search of it. It was not jileasant to think of going 
down into those dreary rooms after every one in 
the house had retired to rest, but the work was 
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iinporfafit, and it would be far mwo unpleasant 
to encounter her uncle Jonathan’s angry looks if 
he found her task unfinished, ^So, candle in hand, 
and treading as lightly as possible, she pro¬ 
ceeded down the dark, rickety staircase. Having 
refiched the gloomy hall, the unwonted presence 
of a human being at that time of night caused 
unbounded consternation to a company of black- 
bectles who were holding a social meeting. The 
sight of this ‘black-watch’ filled the girl with 
horror, and she retreated a few steps up the stair¬ 
case, and was about to give up the undertaking, 
when she perceived a light coming from beneath 
the door of the back-room. Who could bo there 
at this late hour? Her uncles were believers in 
the early to bed and early to rise theory, and 
were usually most regular in their habits. Curi¬ 
osity getting the better of fear, Mopsy moved 
nearer to the door. She now saw that it w'as ajar, 
and with a cautious movement she pushed it a 
trifle wider open, and peeped into the rooin. To 
her surprise she beheld her uncle Hirnabas stand¬ 
ing within. He, like herself, had evidently 
descended for some purpose after he had retired 
to his room, for he wore a loose, greasy-iooking 
dressing-gown, and carried a bedroom-candlestick 
in his liaTxd. Afraid though she was of attracting 
his attention, Margery could not draw back. 
Her uncle’s appearance W'as so mysterious, that 
she felt constrained to stand and watch his move¬ 
ments. 

riacing his candle on the mantel-shelf, he turned 
to the side of the fireplace, and apparently touch- 
i)5g some hidden spring there, caused the wooden 
panel to slide back, disclosing a small iron safe 
neatly fitted into the side of the w'all. Taking a 
bunch of keys from the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, ho proceeded to open this salb. With a 
hard rasping sound the lock flew back. A heavy 
substantial-looking cash-box stood just within 
the door. Drawing this forth, ho sat down in 
his chair, and placing tlie box on his knees, he 
unlocked it, and began to examine its contents. 
There was nmney in the box; how much Mopsy 
could not tell, but she heard the yellow coins 
chink as her uncle turned them over in his 
tremulous fingers. There were crisp bank-notes 
too in the box; she heard the peculiar rustle of 
the paper as ho took up roll after roll, gazing at 
them, with the covetous joy of a miser irradiating 
his features. 

But miser though ho was, Mr CheaiJlewood was 
not guilty of the folly of keeping his gold at 
hand, that ho might have the joy of fingering 
it. Margery knew how it was that he chanced to 
have so much in the house this night. She had 
heard him complain to his brother that a client 
had paid a long-standing account too late iu the 
day for the money to he taken to the bank. She 
recalled the peculiar chuckle with which Mr 
Jonathan had prefaced his remark, that it was 
well to got the money at any hour, and it would 
be as safe, in the house as at the bank, since it 


need be a clever thief who could discover where 
they kept their cash-box. Mopsy now saw the 
point of that last observation, and she laughed to 
herself to think how Angry her uncles would be, 
if they knew that she had discovered their secret 
hiding-place. 

Our heroine felt a sort of contemptuous pity for 
her poor old uncle as she looked at him now. She 
had already suspected his miserly propensities; 
now she saw plainly that he was indeed one who 
loved money for money’s own sake, and to 
the hard, dead coin, which represented wejith, 
was dearer than the love of any human being. 
She watched till she saw him close the cash-box 
and replace it in the safe; then, as he made a 
movement towards the door, she slipped* Jjacfc 
quickly, and with rapid yet noiseless steps, ma^e 
her way to her own room, from which bI» dM not 
again dare to descend. 

The following day w’as a general holiday. Mopsy 
would not have known the fact, however—for the 
work of the office went on as usual—if she had not 
heard her uncle Barnabas regret that, as all the 
banks were closed, the money he had received 
must needs remain in the house for another 
day. 

In the course of the day, Mopsy had a visit 
from her friend Count Grimaldi. She had been 
ex])ecting him for many weeks, until at last she 
had ceased to hope that he would come and see# 
her as he had promjsed. Again and again she had 
harrowed Kobert's feelings by her frank avowal of 
her longing to see the Count, and her* disappoint¬ 
ment at his non-appearance. Robert condoled with 
her as best he could, whilst conscious of an ardent 
wish that the foreigner might keep away altd^eCfier. 
It cost liim no slight pang, therefore, that day, as 
he and Mopsy sat together in the office, to hear her 
cry of delight as slie recognised the Count at the 
door, aud darted forward to welcome that di% 
Unguished individual 

Perhaps Margery guessed that Robert was incap¬ 
able of appreciating the Count’s peculiar talents, 
for she did not introduce her frieud to his pres¬ 
ence ; but taking advantage of her uncles’ absence, 
she led the gentleman into the back-room, with 
many assurances of her pleasure at seeing him, 
and questions as to what he had bocu doing in the 
interval since they parted. The Count’s answers 
to her questions were not ready, but he was all 
courtesy and devotion, aud Mopsy felt flattered 
by his charming manner. His assumption ot' 
regret on learning that both the Messrs Cheadle- 
wood liappened. to be out, did credit to his 
powers of dissimulation, considering that he had 
been sauntering about tlie neighbourhood of the 
house for more than an hour, and had not dared 
to enter till lie had watched Margery’s uncles 
safe (Jfl’ the ixreniises. 

Having skilfully evaded the girl’s more pointed 
questions, the gentleman at last condescended to 
give some account of himself. It was a mourn¬ 
ful but v.igue tale of disappointed hopes and 
unrecognised merit. Ho had been induced to 


induced to 


come to England on the promise of a person of 
influence to procure him a post under govern¬ 
ment. This individual, although under deep 
obligations to Grimaldi, had nevertheless ignored 
his promise, aud treated his benefactor with the 
utmost ingratitude and injustice. Not content 
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with refusing him the promised assistance, he had 
striven {o cast discredit upon the Count’s character, 
and thus render it impossible for him to gain a 
position such as he was qualified to fill. Indeed, 
80 well liad his malice succeeded, that ever since 
the Count’s arrival in England the latter had 
vainly attempted to obtain employment, till now 
his money was all gone, and he was absolutely 
penniless, unable to procure himself either a meal 
or a nighVs lodging. 

The Count’s manner of narrating his misfortunes 
•iirwj, pathetic in the extreme, and Mopsy was 
detfply touched by it. It pained her sympathetic 
heart to think of one who had been intimately 
connected with herself and her father—one whom 
she reverenced as of noble birth being reduced 
to such straits. Moreover, the Count’s appearance 
luade a powerful appeal to her pity. Never before 
had she* beheld hmi so shabby and miserable. 
Afi^ne glancing at him now, would scarcely take 
him for a gentleman, much less a nobleman. 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry, so very sorry for you,’ ex¬ 
claimed the girl, in a burst of sympathy; ‘ what 
can I do ? Is there no way in which I can help 
you?’ 

The nobleman was profuse in apologies. He 
would not have dared to tell her of his troubles 
if he had imagined she would take them thus to 
heart. And j’et it made him infinitely happy 
to know that she felt for him. No; there was 
nothing she could do for him, unless—well, if she 
very much desired to serve, him, there was a 
small matter, a very trivial tiling indeed,’ 

‘ Pray, tcK me,’ urged Mopsy as he hesitated to 
name tiie slight favour. 

AVell, he was really ashamed to name such a 
thing f but if Miss Cheatllewood would be so kind 
as to oblige him with the loan of a few shillings, 
jnst to help him over the next day or two, till a 
friend who would not fail to find him employment 
should arrive in Loudon, he should feel exceed¬ 
ingly indebted to her. 

Mopsy’s cheeks crimsoned at his words. * A few 
shillings ! ’ He might have said a few pence, and 
it would be equally impossible for her to help 

him. 

‘ Ob, I am so grieved,’ she cried in a tone of the 
utmost distress ; ’ I would give jmu all my money 
if I had any, but I have hone, absolutely none. 
My uncles do not give me a penny.’ 

The Count’s face changed. He had not calcu¬ 
lated on this; but he made an effort to hide his 
■disappoiutment. 

‘It is nothing,* he said lightly; ‘pray, do not 
let my difficulties trouble you. 1 thougiit that as 
a friend you might like to lend me the money 
rather than that 1 should have recourse to other 
means; but it will make little difference to me. 
For your own sake, my dear Miss Margery, I am 
vexed to hear what you say. How can your 
uncles treat you so ? They are rich, are they not ?' j 

‘Qh, very,’ exclaimed Mopsy; ‘ but they are very ! 
mean. Do you know. Uncle ikrnabas is really an 
old miser. Fancy! I saw him last night in this 
room, sitting counting his money, when he sup¬ 
posed every one else tras in bed.’ 

‘Indeed,* said the Count, whoso countenance 
suddenly betrayed a look of deep interest. ‘Do 
you mean to say that he keeps his money in the 
house ?’ 

‘ Not much of it, as'a rule,’ replied Mopsy; ‘ hut 


i this was Bbme which c^e in ^esi^erdi^ t&tkmdon. 
too late to be sent i4he t F.wilr 

shew you where it iS.- Yon. would, igever guess 
the place.’ And "with?* ratefc 'Baovemeht' she 
touched the tiny knob, Wl^ch'her sharp eyes had 
discerned beside the mantelshelf, and suddenly 
the panel glidedvhack and reveals the iron safe 
within. 

‘Dear me, how curious, how very ingenious,’ 
exclaimed her friend, leaning forward with eager- 
nep to examine the safe. ' It was wonderful how 
it interested him. He went quite close to it, and 
felt the safe all over, examined the lock, and made 
as careful a survey of the whole concern as if he 
contemplated mafcng a similar one. The safe 
was an old oiie, and hy no means so secure as 
the Cheadlewooda believed, unless they imagined 
its safety to depend upon the ingenuity witli which 
it was hidden from sight, rather than upon the 
strength of the lock, 

Mopsy, half-frightened at what she had done, 
was anxious to close the panel again as quickly 
as possible ; but the count would not allow her 
to do so till he had examined the safe as fully as 
he desired. ‘ A very clever contrivance,’ he said. 

‘ I suppose your uncle keeps his ready money 
here. He must be a very rich man.’ 

‘ Yes, I believe so,’ said tbo girl as she hastily 
pushed back the panel. 

‘ And you will be a rich woman, Miss Margery, 
when you inherit his fortune ; for of coiir.«e he 
must mean to make you hi.s heiress.’ 

‘ Me,’stammered Mopsy, Hushing with surprise 
at an idea which had never before occurred to her 
—‘ me ; do you mean it—do you tliiiik Uncle will 
leave me his money ? ’ 

• ‘ Why, surely; to whom else can he l(;ave it ? 
Ho has no child, nor iiepbcw. The wealth of 
both your uncles must come to you in lime. Ah ! 
you will indeed be a rich woman. You will scorn 
the poor Count then ; you will spurn his friend¬ 
ship.’ 

‘Never!’ cried the girl impetuously, coming 
forward and giving the Count her hand. ‘ You 
who were inv friend when 1 was poor and lonely, 
shall always be my jriend ; and if ever I am rich, 
as you think I siiail be, though I can scarcely 
believe it, 1 shall want to mvo you some of my 
money.' / 

‘ Ah,’ ejaculated the Count, drawing her nearer 
to him, ‘you make me too happy.’ And then lie 
bent his head and murmured some words, which 
made the girl’s cheeks flush crimson. Her 
thoughts had at that instant been planning an 
innocent scheme for the temporary relief of her 
unfortunate friend; and making the Count’s 
embarrassing words (whatever they were) a pre¬ 
text for quitting his presence for a few moments, 
she hurriedly left the room. 

It was some minutes ere Mopsy returned, 
and just as she was about to enter the room, 
she fancied she heard the peculiar click of 
tlie spring in the wooden panel which hid the 
safe; but when she opened the door all was as 
she left it, and Grimaldi stood with his’back to 
the mantel-shelf, and his arms folded before 
him. 

‘I am so sorry that I cannot lend you the 
money you need,’ said Miss Cheadlewood in a 
faltering tone; ‘but I have brought you my 
dear father’s watch. I should not like to part 
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wifch-\t. altogether, bat I tb ought you might Inean- 
whije.be jttble to—for it some money. 
Whetf ycm are better’'^j.a.s you surely will be 
before Jong, you caitTrot^m watch to me.’ 

You are" too 1:in4'to me,* my dear Margery,’ 
exclaimed the Count]with feeling; ‘but I really 
do not like to take this from you.’ 

’ ‘Oh, do take it,' ui^ed the*girl; ‘I would bo 
much rather you did. Indeed, I shall feel quite 
unhappy if you refuse.* 

‘ Then I cannot make you unhappy,’ said the 
Count, graciously accepting the large, old-fa.'jhioned 
gold watch which Margery pressed into bis hand ; 
‘and I promise to restore it to you at the first 
opportunity. And now with a thousand thanks 
for your genero.Bity, I must hid you good-bye.— 
No; I must not stay longer, much as I should 
like to do so.’ And with a hurried leave-taking 
the Count was gone. 

Mopsy ■went back to her work with flushed 
cheeks and agitated manner. Eobert’s heart sank 
within him as he noted her looks. ‘Your friend 
Las paid you a long visit,’ be remarked. 

The girl’s colour decjiened, and the long, dark 
lashes drooped over her downcast eyes as she 
murinurc'd: ‘Indeed? The time did not seem 
long to me.’ 

The clerk’s heart grew heavier, and his dislike to 
distinguished fureigner.s more bitter than before. 
He watched Mousy closely during the remainder of 
the day, and otjserved that she spoke little, and 
her thoughts seemed f.ir .away, lie was right in 
f-mmising that Mopsy’s mind dwelt on the Count. 
The ftory of Jii.s midortunes had made a deej^ 
impre -ion on her Ml^(•eptilJle nature. Moreover, 
a li w uoTils ^\lluh he had uttered kcjd rerarring 
to her niiiid, biinging each tuue a tide of warm 
colour to her tlen'l.-!. Whether '■he can re.spond 
to liij attai hmenl or no*, u girl's heart is apt 
to ho temler luw.ivd? her fuNt lover; and to 
hlop'jy in her lomdy oqihanhood there nas some- 
tliing inexprcs-'nily buect in the thought of being 
bi'Inved. 

Ilir bleep that night was broken and unre- 
i iie'liing. AVild dreams attended her slumbers, in 
' wliiih botb Count (Irimaldi and Eobert Ware 
j figured in the mos't remarkable manner. Once 
oil awaking .she fancied siic heard footsteps and 
strange noises in the, room.s below. Eut curious 
nuijes were not unfreijuently heard in that ruinou.s 
old dwelling, and the niiid 'whieh •was whistling 
round the house and fiercely rattling windows and 
doors, might well be held accounlablo. So Mopsv 
easily peisuaded herself that it was fancy, and fell 
again into uneasy sleep. AVhen next she awoke it 
vas considerably past hc-r usual hour, and re¬ 
membering that her uncle Jonathan had frequently 
lectured her on the virtue of early rising, Mousy 
bnrang hastily from bed. As she made her toilet, 
she was conscious of unusual bustle and confusion 
belo V. 8 he could hear her uncles’ voices raised 
high above their ordinary piteli, Bjiealviiig in great 
excitement, whilst IMrs llaspcr’s shrill voice chimed 
in at intervals, AA'cndering what could have 
occurred to disturb the serenity of the household, 
Mopsy quickened her movements, and was soon 
down-stairs. The door of the' back-parlour stood 
open, and inside the roonx she saw her uncles and 
Mrs Easpor—all three looking greatly agitated. 
Mopsy caught the words, ‘Koobers,’ ‘Jlouse- 
breakers,* ‘ Police.’ 


‘ What is the matter V she cried as she entered. 
‘ Have robbers broken into the house V . 

* Ay, or at least one robber has,’ exclaimed her 
uncle Jonathan, pointing to an opening in the wall 
from which the panel had been pushed back 
‘ See! the lock of that safe has been picked, and 
the cash-box carried away.’ 

‘ Containing no less than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds,’ groaned her uncle Bamabaa, 
Vhose distress it was piteous to behold. ‘ Such a 
loss—such a terrible loss 1 And the ammbers ofi 
the notes not taken ! * , 

‘Depend upon it, Barnabas, there is xar^'em 
this than meets the eye,’ remarked Jonathan with 
bitter emphasis. ‘It is very remarkable, to say 
the least of it, that the cash-box should be taken 
away ju-st on the very night when it happened to 
contain an unusually large sum of money.* • 

‘But who could have known that the money 
was there; and what thief could havo'disfQYered 
our safe V moaned Barnabas. 

‘Ah, that is the question,’ returned Mr Jona¬ 
than, eyeing Margery suspiciously. ‘I feel sure 
that it was no ordinary thief who did this thing; 
or if so, he must have received informatiou from 
some one acquainted with our concerns.’ 

‘ I hope you don’t mean me,’ put in Mrs Easper 
hotly. ‘ I'm sure I could not inform the thief, 
for 1 never know’d of no safes there.’ 

‘ Silence, woman ! you need not attempt to clear 
yourself before you are accused,’ interposed Jona¬ 
than sharply. • 

‘Perhaps the young lady can tell you some¬ 
thing about it,’ suggested Mrs Easper, her voice 
growing sharper 'wntli spite. ‘ I kncAv a.s how she 
was a-lalking to a strange man in this very room 
yesterday morning.’ ^ , 

Mopsy's face had grown deadly pale^nd her 
limbs trembled beneath her as she listened to 
their w’ord.s. M'itli her first knowledge of the 
crime Ihero had flashed on her mind the terrible 
po.s'-ibility that the Count w’as the criminal She 
remembered the minuteness with which he had 
inspected the safe, and how on returning to the 
room after her brief absence she had heard a 
sound, which had b>d her for a moment to believe 
that he had been examining the safe in her 
ab.sonce. But swiftly as the thought came did she 
drive it back. No; it was impossible: it w’as 
monstrous to think of such a thing. The Count 
a househreaker! It rvas u mere coincidence 
that the robbery should have happened on the 
night following lii.s visit. She was indignant at 
Mrs Easper’s insinuation. * 

‘llow dare you say such a thing?’ she cried, 
turning angrily upon Ihe xvoman ; ‘ that “ strange 
man,” as you call him, i.s a gentleman aud a Count. 
He was my father'.s friend, and ho is my friend. 
It is impossible that he could have had anything 
to do with the robbery.’ 

But of this Mopsy’s uncles were naturally less 
confident, and the reluctant answers the poor girl 
gave to their questions only strencthened their 
suspicious, till at length they forced her to confess 
liovv she had first learned of the existence of the 
sale, aud how in a careless moment she had 
thoughtlessly shewn it to her friend. 

Tlie wTatli of the brothers Cheadlewood was 
fearful to witness ; and the epithets they hurled at 
their luckless uiece were harsa as they were unjust. 
Slie was a mean, artful girl; she was a spy; she 
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was little better than a thief herself, for she had 
harboured and befriended a thief. They rued the 
day she had entered their house. 

Jonathan Cheadlewood was, however, in his 
heart, apart from the mere loss of the money, 
not altogether displeased with what had tran- j 
spired; for he had not forgotten the chance 
words that had fallen from his brother at first 
when their niece had come, as to making her 
their heir; and he was satisfied from what he saw 
.and heard hi connection with this misfortune that 
no^ch folly was now possible on the part of his 
brotlyr. 

M^sy bore the situation with overwhelming 
anguish. Over and above her distress at being 
thus blamed was the painful dread lost her uncles’ 
words should prove true, and the Count be indeed 
the manT'they represented him to be. 

Robert Ware on reaching the office was horror- 
struq^^aKpofl learning what had happened. He felt 
much sorrow and pity for Mopsy ; but when she 
appealed to him to declare that it was impossible 
that the- Count could have taken the money, he 
shook his head, and could say nothing. He had 
, not Mopsy’s unbounded faith in distinguished 
foreigners, and it seemed to him that appearances 
were much against her noble acquaintance. The 
manner in wnich the robbery had been effected 
shewed that it was the work of some one well 
acquainted with the interior of the house. The 
robber had entered by the office-window, having 
cltt his way through the shutter and forced open 
the window. From the office he had passed into 
the back-room, and there in the most expert 
manner had forced back the lock of the safe ; 
and having abstracted the cash-box, had made 
good hiy^cape. 

Bringing his cool common-sense to bear on the 
matter, Robert Ware was of opinion that the 
Cheadlewoods were right in judging the Count to 
be the offender. His heart ached for Mopsy. It 
was a day of trial to her. Jonathan Cheadlewood 
lost no time in putting the affair into the hands 
of the police, and erelong these functionaries 
arrived on the scene, and she was obliged 
to reply to their searching questions. All the 
evidence appeared to lead to one miserable con- : 
elusion. But it remained for Mopsy herself to 
discover conclusive proof of her triend’s guilt. 
That afternoon, while gazing from the window 
through which the thief had passed, her foot trod 
on something bard ; and stooping to discover what 
it was, she lifted a clasp-knife, which she recog¬ 
nised at a glance as the Count’s, and which that 
adroit individual had evidently dropped in his 
hurried exit. Margery could not be mistaken ; 
she had often seen it in his hand, and once on 
their voyage home he had amused her by a sight 
of the various little tools which were comprised 
in this article. It was furnished with a cork¬ 
screw, a gimlet, and a screw-driver; and now 
as she picked it up, the screw-driver was drawn 
oat, as 4f it had been lately used. 

It was a painful discovery for poor Margery. 
She could now no longer doubt that the Count 
was guilty. And this was the man whom she 
had regamed as her best friend! Alas lor the 
trust of her heart! she had been grievously 
deceived. Mopsy hid the knife in her pocket, 
thankful that she, and no one else, had dis- 
, covered it Meanwhilq, her uncles treated her 


with ^at severity, and but for Robert’e-con- 
stant kindness she would have been miserable 
beyond endurance. Her face gi’ew pale and thin, 
and her once lustrop eyes wore the sad, patient 
expression of hopeless misery. 

THAMES CONSERVATORS AND THEIR . 
DUTIES. 

The most commercial river in the British domin¬ 
ions flows through what is now the greatest city 
in the world. Arising out of this fact, a singular 
contest was carried on for several centuries as to 
who should he the commander or owner of the 
Thames, its waters, its bed beneath the waters, 
and the margin of foreshore on each bank alter¬ 
nately flooded and laid bare every tide. Tho 
sovereign of the realm and tho Lord Mayor of 
London have fought many a battle about it. 
Somewhat over twenty yc-ars ago an article in thi.? 
Journal gave an outline of the curious struggle; 
but so many important changes have since taken 
place, that it becomes desirable to present a few 
paragraphs giving a sketch of the present state of 
the question. 

The Lord Mayor, representing tlie Corporation 
and the City of I^ondon generally, claimed many 
years ago, as we have implied, extensive powers 
of control over tho navigation and fishery of the 
Thames. Quite early in the fifteenth century 
Sir John Woodcock, in one particular year Lord 
Mayor, ordered tho destruction of all weirs and 
fishing-nets from Staines down to the kletlway, 
in consequence of the injury w'hich they occa¬ 
sioned both to tlie fishery and tho navigation. 
Towards the close of the same century, the 
Corporation were intrusted by act of parliament 
with controlling powers over the banks of the 
river alternately laid hai’c and flooded through 
the cause just mentioned. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth orders were issued for regulating the 
close or reserve times for all the various kinds of 
Thames fish, and prohibiting any fishing for the 
choice and delicate little wliitebait at any point 
aliove London. Whether this yis done to mono¬ 
polise tho dainty for tho banquets of the City 
magnates and the freemen of the great companies 
or guilds, history saith not. 

The Lord High Admiral, about the period just 
named, began to dispute the right of the Corpora¬ 
tion to, the possession and exercise of such great 
powers. Litigation ensued, which nearly always 
ended in favour of the Corporation, who could 
appeal to acts of parliament and still more ancient 
royal charters jis proving the validity of the right 
claimed. James I., probably as a result of the 
litigation, gave a new charter recognising and 
sanctioning the Corporation as bailiffs or conser¬ 
vators of the noble river; and subsequent statutes 
acknowledged the authoritative character of this 
charter. A stone called London Stoiie was set up 
on the north bank of the river near Staines, to 
mark the upper or Western limit of the jurisdiction; 
the' lower or eastern limit being denoted by the 
opening known as Yantlet Creek on the Kentish 
shore, and the village of Leigh on that of Essex. 
The distance between these two extremes is no 
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less than eighty miles—a formidable grasp for the 
citizens and the CorpoifatiQjJ. 

All these powers are now transferred, with 
many alterations and addit^pna, to a Board of 
Conservancy, with headquarters in Trinity Square 
near the Tower and the river. About twenty 
years back, an act of parliament endeavoured to 
Set at rest several jarring interests concerned in 
the matter, % careful selection of twelve Conser¬ 
vators. Seven years later another statute added 
six more to the members of the Board. Two years 
ago another act again was passed, establishing 
arrangements under which the river is at present 
managed. The jurisdiction now extends so far 
westward os to Cricklade in Gloucestershire: 
from Staines to that point is named the Upper 
Tlmmea; and from Staines down to Yantlet Creek, 
the Lower Thames. The present Board is thus 
singularly made up—the Lord Mayor, two Alder¬ 
men, and four Common Councilmen,. to represent 
the City and Corporation ; two members appointed 
or nominated by the Board of Trade ; two by the 
Admiralty; two by the Trinity House; two by 
the owners of shipping registered in the port of 
London; two hy owners of lighters and steam- 
tugs; one by the owners of river passenger- 
steamers ; one by dock-owners and wharfingers ; 
and four to represent various interests on the 
Upper Thames, If so many doctors should 
occasionally differ (which is more than probable), 
the vote of a majority decides the point at issue. 
A large staff of persons is employed as river- 
keepers, river-inspectors, harbour-masters, inspec- 
t(jr8 of nuisances, inspectors of explosives—with 
llie necessary supply of row-floats, sailing-cutters, 
umf steam-launches for their use. 

Tlie rules laid down by the Board for the 
practical inanagemeut of the Thames and its banks 
are numerous and fully set forth. The officers 
are to remove any obstructing vessel or cruft out 
of the way, and make the owner jaxy the cost of 
so doing. On the Upj)ev Thames no steamer 
may ply between Teddington L(>ck and Cricklade • 
at Mjcli speed us to endanger any other craft, or 
to injure the hanks by driving up surf. No person I 
is allowed to ride or drive on thd towing-path, or I 
unload anything on it, or place any vessel on the j 
shore in front of it, or take any sand or gravel | 
from the banks. No vessel is to remain in any | 
lock a longer lime than is necessary to pa.S81 
Ihrougli, nor towed along the jjath except by a; 
rope sufficiently elevated to protect the banks, 
gates, &c. from injury. All kinds of craft pay 
toll or dues, varyijig in amount for pleasure-boats, 
house-boats (to form a floating dwelling for a 
whole family of humble rivcr-fulk), preasure- 
fiteamers, skill's, randans, canoes, punts, dingies, 
and shallops ; these tolls will secure a free passage 
through the up-river locks at any time. The 
Conservators are also owners and managers of 
ferry-boats above Teddington, the use of which 
can be obtained for conveying passengers, vehicles, 
horses, ami other live-stock across the river, at 
sj>ccifie(l fares. 

In .like manner, strict rules are laid down for 
the fishery of the Thames. Salmon, sulmoii-trout 
(if any should hy chance appear!), trout, pike, 


fence is defined for the various kinds. The kinds 


of net to he prohibited, and the size and weight 
below which the several sorts of fish mtist notbe 
taken, are also stated. 

The Conservators have the handling of rather 
a large sum of money every year. In 1879 they 
received about eighty thousand pounds in tonnage- 
dues, pier-dues, tolls, canal and water companies’ 
payments, rents for accommodation, fines and pen¬ 
alties, ballast-licenses, raising and removing wrecks 
mid obstructions, the use of moorings and moor¬ 
ing-chain service-craft, hire of tugs, hopper-baigeis, 
and dredgers. All this refers to the Lower 
Thames; the Upper Thames brought in an addi¬ 
tional sum of sixteen thousand pounds, r^ing 
the amount to nearly six figures. The expendi¬ 
ture, about equal to the receipts, was made up 
of a multitude of items, mostV in salaries and 
wages. •. 

New duties hftve recently been intrusted to .the 
Board. Consequent on the great injuty vfrowght 
by floods and high tides on the low-lying pails of 
the river-hanks, the legislation is taking that 
matter in hand. Also a statute is now in force 
to prevent the passing of sewage or other offensive 
or deleterious refuse into the river above the 
intake of the companies supplying the metropolis 
xvith water. Inspectors are sent by the Board to 
ferret out any infringement of the rules; and 
notices are sent giving warning. These notices 
are addressed to poor-law guardians, mayors, &c. 
of corporate towns, local boards, sanitary autho¬ 
rities, churchwardens, and other bodies. Ti» 
Board may enforce the observance of tlie law in 
these matters, by fines and penalties if neces¬ 
sary. * 

Thus w'o see that the Conservators of the 
Thames are tolerably busy persons. 


JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

CHAPTER ir. 

It is necessary to the proper unfolding of our 
story that we should here refer to certain inci¬ 
dents that occurred a few days previous to the 
receipt of the foregoing communication. 

There lived at the time in a wretched hovel, 
standing a few yards back from the Ivenlyn 
turnpike, and at no great distance from Kingston- 
brea, an old and w’riukled woman. So far as was 
known, she had neither friends nor kindred. She 
had come into the neighbourhood a few years 
before footsore and in rags, with all 4ier ■worldly 
goods tied up in a small bundle. At first, she 
had occupied a neatly furnished cottage belonging 
to Joseph Tremerton, who, being unable to 
secure the rent from her, and failing likewise 
to prevail with her to quit the house quietly, 
served her, after much commendable forbearance 
on his part, with the usual writ of ejectment 
This justifiable act of the farmer’s, the old.woman 
keenly resented; she never met him afterwards 
without grinning derisively in his face, spitting 
with emphasis on the ground, and using certain 
epithets the mention oi which would shock ears 
polite. Now, xvhether her personal appearaime, 
by no means prepossessing, was in a great measure 
accountable for the imputation, or whether it 
rested on grounds more plausible, it was certain 
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that Martha Macguire was pretty generally hebeved 
to be a ppotiser of the Black Art, the prevailing 
opinion having been that she had bartered her 
soul to the Evil One for the power of working 
mischief, herself undetected, on whomsoever might 
have offended her. Had Jtweph Tremerton, there¬ 
fore, been a timid or superstitious man, he would 
have stood in mortal awe of a viaitatioa of evil 
in some shape or another from the above cmarter, 
on account of the grudge that was owed him. 
^ing, on the contrary, brave and not over-credu- 
lou^ and doubting moreover, Martha’s ability to 
injVe him seriously in any way in which she 
migli| hope to escape detection, he regarded her 
without fear, and returned silent contempt for 
the unmerited abuse which she heaped upon him. 
Neveitheless, Martha was rightly set down as a 
dangeiSDfSs woman by nearly all who knew her, 
and. was rigorously shunned by Her neighbours, 
who beUevitog her to be a witch, told absurd tales 
abouf ner—of prayers muttered backwards, mid¬ 
night incantations, and supernatural flights through 
the air on a broomstick. Certainly the old 
woman’s pretensions, mode of life, and evident 
_ eccentricity tended rather to confirm, in the inind-s 
of a people prone to superstition, the truth of the 
reports concerning her. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, Martha was an adept in the art of extorting 
money; but the means she used were anything hut 
supernaturaL Fortune-telling was her professed 
avocation, by which she eked out the resources she 
derived from the charity of the ‘great folk,’ who 
had from the first held out a helping hand to, and 
compassionated the ‘ poor, friendless, stranger 
woman.’ ' 

It chanced, then, that as Philip Tremerton 
was retunxing one evening from the Pendragon, 
he espieST this old beldam sitting upon a log of 
wood by the door of her hovel, where she was 
apparently enjoying the night-breeze and the 
rays of the full-moon. Philip was in right good 
humour that night, for the fair llachel had been 
miUBually affable, and he felt in consequence well 
pleased with himself and with all the world 
besidea 

‘Good-evening to yon, Martha,’ he said, step¬ 
ping carelessly up to. her. ‘ How fares it with 
Mal tha Macguire to-night ? ’ 

‘Lor, Master Philip, is it you ?’ whined the old j 
crone in return. ‘ The times be changed, me- 
thinks, that such a fine gentleman as you have 
become should step oat of his way to have word 
of mouth with the likes of me!—Thank you, 
Master Philip, I’m as well as an old woman of 
nigh upon eighty years can fairly expect to he; 
though, to be sure, ’tis sore, sore work when the 
rheumatiz strikes home to these old limbs of j 
mine !—But how fares it with Master Philip and { 
his pretty little lady-love at Kenlyn 1 1 dare I 

swear he’s reckoned a valiant youth to have won 
the daughter of the Dragon! ’ And parting her I 
toothless jaws, the blear-eyed hag grinned in the j 
moonlight at her own facetious sally. ‘ Sure, sure, j 
there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and j 
all is not gold that glitters/ she went on, stringing j 
together a number of proverbs more or less appro¬ 
priate; ‘but evil’s the day when the course of true 
Jove is ruffled by the winds of adversity! M^ter 
Philip, I reckon, has his bird in the hand, which, 
)M1 the world over, is worth a score in the bush ! ’ 
Again she griuned, uttering a strange, shrill, 


moeking laugh, wMcb jarred very unpleasantly 
on Philip's wondering ' 

‘Martha Macguire/ ho began, when she had 
ceased laughing, * it, is reported in these parts 
that you are a marvellously wise woman, having 
deep knowledge of things your neighbours never 
so much as heard of, and that the gift has been 
bestowed upon you of foreseeing future events; 
Robin Hawthorne and Bessie Linnet had their 
fortunes told by you just before they were married; 
and from what 1 have heard them say, I should 
imagine that your predictions had so far been 
pretty well home out Now, I have but little 
faith in fortune-telling; but since you have made 
a luckjir guess in one instance, you may chauce to 
do so in another. Be kind enough, therefore, to 
foretell the future of Philip Tremerton of King- 
stonbrea.’ 

‘Lack-a-day! the poor fortune-tellers have a 
hard time of it in these evil days. The great folk 
don’t believe in ’em, and the common folk think 
bad of ’em ; and so between the two their craft is 
like enough to die a speedy death, through no fault 
of their own. It will pleasure me, Master Philip, 
to tell you your fortune; but a silver sixpence 
must first cross my palm, to brighten the second- 
sight.’ 

Our hero was generous that evening. He 
thrust Ilia hand into his pocket, and brought up 
from the bottom thereof a silver shilling. ‘Take 
this, Martha/ siiid he, giving her the coin; ‘and 
be sure you keep nothing back.’ 

A singularly incongruous pair they formed, 
standing out upon a patch of bright greensward, 
and fully revealed in the broad summer moon¬ 
light—the old and withered woman holding in 
her shrivelled palm the hand of the stalwart 
country swain. 

‘ A short line for good crosses here,’ she began 
in the jargon of her craft; ‘and a long lino for 
good, stretches right across the palm ! Tlie course 
of your true love has run pretty smoothly as yet, 
Ma.ster Philip. But what ls this I see near the 
ball of the thumb? A long deep furrow, th.at 
forebodes much ill ! See how dangerously it 
sweeps along, anti meets, ay, and emeses the long 
line for good! 0 Master Pliilip, Master Philip!’ 
she went on in a winning tone ; ‘tlie pity of the 
thing!—To think th.it all has been for naught; 
that you have wooed but in v^ ; for mo.st un¬ 
happy the fate of the lover, an<r short indinjd his 
love-dream, when the lines cross so!’ She dropped 
his hand, and as though overcome by pity for the 
man whose unhappy future she so clearly foresaw, 
hung down her head, and with eyes fixed on the 
ground,* became absorbed apparently in a train of 
perplexing thought. 

Despite his avowed disinclination to believe in 
the fortune-teller’s art, Philip at tliat moment was 
conscious of a* cold shudder. The words of the 
soothsayer, uttered with a solemn and sympathising 
accent, had made a deep iinpr(5ssion upon, him, for 
somehow he felt that they had been spoken in all 
sincerity and truth. He made an effort, however, 
to shake off the gloomy depression which had 
fallen upon him. ‘ Is there no way, Martha,’ he 
asked, ‘in which the evil that threatens to blast 
my life may be averted ?' 

But Martha was still to all appearance absorbed 
in her own meditations, and did not reply until 
the question had been repeated. ‘ Philip Tremer- 
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tonj’ she tbeu made answer, looking tip qniokly, 

‘ it is now many years ago that yonr father tumw 
the poor helpless woman &0m the door, when 
she had scarcely a shoe to h^ foot, and not a six- 

E ence in the world to bless herself with. It was a 
ard, cruel act. But let by-gones be by-gones, 
She no longer bears him ill-wiU, and would rather 
'do a good than a bad turn for one of his flesh and 
blood. The evil may indeed be averted, Master 
Philip ; and the means by which it may be so, are 
in my hands to give or keep back! ’ 

‘If gold can purchase so signal a service of you, 
Martha, only name the price, and it shall be 
paid.’ 

‘ It is fitting, young man, that you should speak 
of gold! The herbs whose juices compose my 
philter have cost me many a blistered heel in long 
W'oary tramps over the hillside in the night-time ; 
for they are rare—very rare, and must be gathered 
at the fall of the moon. But I will not be bard 
upon yon, Master Philip ; for one golden sovereign 
the potion shall be yours ! ’ 

Again Philip’s hand found its way into his 
pocket, but not quite so readily as on tlie first 
occasion, and emerged therefrom with the de¬ 
manded coin betwixt the fingers. 

‘Follow me!’ said the fortune-teller, when he 
had given her the money. ‘My dwelling is a 
humble one, but will shelter you, whilst my 
philter is preparing.’ 

Philij) accordingly followed his strange com¬ 
panion across the threshold of her ill-conditioned 
mud hovel ; and taking a seat by the fire, warmed 
himself—for the night had become chilly—at its 
mouldering embers. It grieves us sorely thus to 
sliew how rc.idily our hero became the dupe of 
this do.siguing old woman. It must be remembered, 
however, that Philip was in love, and that whilst 
under the. iullnencc of the tender passion, a man 
cannot be regarded quite as a free agent, his 
thoughts, ii.'elings, and actions being determined 
by a motive-power often directly antagonistic 
to the guiding priiicijde of his life. 

Martha Maeguire now busied herself by collect¬ 
ing from various cupboards and draweivs, bnndle-s 
of dried lierbs, and pliiuls containing different 
coloured li(|iuds; portions of the contents of 
whicli, together with the herbs, she placed in a 
metal pot, and setting the vessel over a slow fire, 
beg.an stirring its contents with an iron ladle, 
reciting the while, in a low monotonous key, such 
doggerel rhymes of obscure meaning as the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

I'hy lady-love’s hair, 

Now silky and fair, , 

Will grow white and yv&n 
Before all is done. 

Hie away, hie away, over the sea I 
’Tis an old, old tale, , 

That will ne’er grow' stale 
So long as in greenwood grows the tree. 


And again: 


Stir the pot quickly; 

O’er a young man’s love 
Bangers hang thickly. 

As the stars set above! 

Stir the pot faster; 

Ay, make it boil 1 
I will o’ermaster; 

Banger I ’ll foil. 


‘And now, Master IMip,^«Bd Mwib# 
sently, neing and pomdng ofl' the isM an 

earthenware v^el, f the drought is p»«^0d, 
and the charm complete 1 As the wind oidyee 
before it the sear yellow leaf, so will this potion 
sweep every danger from the ]^th of yoang loval: 
Drink it to the dregs, whilst the magical power 
works! ’ 

Philip received the proffered enp} but it was 
not without some misgivings that ne raised it to 
his lips. Evil things were said of Martha 
guire; and the remembrance of these now jWled 
him with apprehension and awe; so that, if re¬ 
quired no little effort on his part to sllnmon 
sufficient courage to swallow a medicament pre¬ 
pared by ber hands. But then, was she not an 
exceedingly wise woman, who could read the 
future as clearly as a book 1 And had* she not 
discerned, about to befall him, some dire calamity 
that would shatter his heart of hearts ^ And then, 
again, had she not apprised him of his dang*er, in 
a voice which savoured of truth and heart-felt 
sympathy? Surely, therefore, both literally and 
figuratively, he held his fate in his own hands; 
and rather would he die than live to see the day, 
when Rachel Silverlocke should be lost to him* 
for ever. The bare thought of this turned the 
balance of bis wavering determination, and 
having lifted the beaker a second time to his lips, 
he disposed of its nauseous contents at one 
deep draught. 

And here let us pau.se again, to offer some 
slight apology for Philip, guilty of what may be 
deemed an act of unpardonable folly. At the 
date of our stpry, albeit not matfy years ago, a 
strong belief in witchcraft was prevalent amongst 
the lower and middle cliiss population of West 
Cornwall, w'here the farmers’ sons amT^aughters 
—and maybe others of yet higher dcgi'ee—made 
it a practice to consult, in all affairs of the heart, 
coitain cunning women, reputed to have the 
power of foreseeing, and to some extent coniyoll- 
mg the course of future events; so that Philip 
Tremei'ton, in confiding on this occasion in JIartha 
Maeguire, was but following a custom then in 
vogue with persons of his condition in life in 
that part of the shire. 

He had not long swallowed the draught, how¬ 
ever, before a peculiar dizziness attacked him; 
his head swam, and everything aronud him 
seemed to be moving upwards and downwards in ' 
the most bewildering manner imaginable. A cold 
numbness then spread over his body, and all 
sounds struck dull and muffled on his ear,' as 
though they came I'rom a considerable distance. 
Alarmed at symptoms so unusual, he made an 
effort to rise, niid was completely dismayed to 
find that his strength had quite deserted him. 

‘You old harridan!’ he spluttered out angrily; 
‘you have given me poison instead of a love- 
philter! I’ll have you burnt lor a—for a— 

-’ But bis ideas became confused, and 

his utterance thick A curtain of impenetrable 
cloud appeared to be closing in around him ; and 
with a shrill, mocking laugh ringing in his ears, 
he become bereft of thought and feeling, and 
remembered nothing more. 

How long he remained in a state of insensi¬ 
bility, Philip Tremerton never knew ; but with 
returning consciousness cam© a fedi^ of coldness 
to his face and neck. He opened his eyes to see 
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Martha Macguire standing before Mm, rather 
vigorously flapping his face with a towel, which 
she dipped from time to time in a bowl of spring 
Avater. 

‘ So ho I he's just himself again,’ she croaked 
on seeing his eyelids lifted; ‘ coming around as 
right as a trivet, I ’ll be dare sworn 1 Ah, well-a- 
day! it was a wee bit too strong for him; but it 
will work all the more surely.’ 

Philip, whose brain w’as in a strangely dazed 
and bewildered condition, could not, at first, fully 
tak^ in the circumstances of the situation; but 
after* a few minutes, his faculties having cleared 
a littlu he noticed on a three-legged piece of 
furniture, which, as an apology for a table, 
occupied the centre of the floor, what, he felt 
sure, he had not previously seen upon it—a 
lighted "dlndle and writing materials, apparently 
but Just used ; and, wbat struck liim as singti- 
larly inexplicable, lying beside them an open 
sheet of note-paper, on Avhich he recognised, or 
fancied he recognised, his own handwriting. He 
was about to remark on the latter cirenmstanee, 
when Martha, seeing the ilirection his eyes had 
taken, hastily snatched up the written paper, and 
folding it in her sinewy lingers, concealed it care¬ 
fully in her bosom, lie saw, tlieroforc, that any 
question he might put concerning it would pro¬ 
bably be useless, and bis enfeebled condition 
precluded him, at that moment, from resolutely 
demanding an explanation. 

The door of the cottage stood open, admitting 
the cool night-breeze, which, ns it i>layed on 
Philip’s face, bellied to remove the lingering 
elFects of the vile decoction wliicli luid so grievously 
disordered his faculties. Ly its Iresheuing influ¬ 
ence, strength, feeling, and clearness of ]ierception 
gradually returned to him ; and he felt at last 
that be had once more recovered his senses and 
the wonted power in his liiiihs. 

‘ Martha Macguire,’ he said, rising, prcjiaratory 
to taking his leave ; ‘ it is my firm belief, in spile 
of your avowed interest in my welfare, that yon 
have made me the victim of a sorcerer’s trick, for 
some base jiurpose of your own. But mark yon ! 
if evil comes of it to me or to mine, do not expect 
to escape the keen edge of my resentment!’ 

A low, derisive chuckle ^va^ the only response 
the aged dame thought proper to make; and 
Philip stepped out into the night, congratulating 
himself that, though minus a guinea, he quitted 
the witch’s dwelling with sound life in his body. 
Was it fancy, or did he really hear, as be wended 
his way homewards that night, the cruakiiig voice 
of the hag, chanting again that extraordinary ditty 
which had apparently assisted her in the prepara¬ 
tion of her potion ? 

Thy lady-love’s hair, 

Kow silky and fair, 

Will grow white and wan 
Before all is done. 

Hie away, hie aw’ay, over the sea! 

’Tia an old, old tale, 

That will ne’er grow stale 
So long as in greenwood grows the tree. 

But Philip hastened on. He had heard and 
seen enough of Martha Macguire for one night at 
least; and he quickened his pace, to get out of 
hearing of the possible so^d of her voice. As a 


naighbotiricg dock struck twdve, he reached his 
father’s farmstead. 

And so the next ddy came, and the next ; again 
Philip visited the Peniragm; and the hours sped 
swiftly along with him, * on the wings of love’s 
sweet dream,’ ere that fatal morning came on 
which was thrust into bis hand the letter which, 
as we have seen, so rudely dashed his hopes to ‘ 
the ground and overwhelmed him with sore per¬ 
plexity. When on this occasion he had recovered 
from the first stunning effect of the blow, and had 
regained sufficient power of thought to reflect, it 
ow'urrcd to him, in view of th« incidents just 
related, that Martha Macguire, if she were not 
indeed wholly accountable in the matter, had at 
least taken a very prominent part in bringing 
about the present disastrous state of tilings. And 
yet, how slie had induced Mrs Hilvevlocke, except, 
forsooth, by means that Avere supernatural, to 
address so harsh and uncompromising a letter to 
I him, he was certainly at some loss to conjecture. 

I But Avhat should ho do? Would it serve any 
' good purpose to present himself to the Avriter of 
the letter, and strenuously asserting Ins ignorance 
of a justifiable cause, demand an explanation of 
1 the sev'ere and niiiuerited treatment he 'had 
[ recciA'oil at her hands ? No; ho thought it cer- 
j tainly AA'ould not; for if—as appeared but too 
I jirobable—she bad Avhat slic belioA'ed to be good 
grounds for doubting his coii'-laiicy to her daugliter, 
j it was not likely she avouUI lend a very patient 
j hearing lo liis ]irotestations~hoAvever genuino 
they might be—of injured innocence. Rather 
' should he go at once to the probable fountain-head 
of the mischief, and braving a second time the 
dangers of sorcery ami witchcraft, extort from 
Martha Macguire, by dint of llire.it and expostula¬ 
tion, Avhat .share she had reiillv liad in bringing 
down tlii.s crusliing weight of evil on his head. 

The same evening, therefore, found him on 
hi.s Avay to the fortune-teller’s cottage; Iho road, 
being a sliort-cnt, taking him throiigli rii h green 
pastures and fields of growing corn. It Avas one 
of those delightful evenings, sugge.-.tive of ineffable 
peace and quietinle, Avtiich are sometimes met 
with at the cn I of June, when Nature, having 
I decked herself out in all the leafy luxuriance of 
I midsummer splendour, enjoys for a brief season 
the languor of her well-earned-repose. The air 
was pure and soft, and came ireilolent of wibl- 
Ihyrae and hoiiey.suckle from the AA’arm and balmy 
south; whilst across a broad plain of clieckored 
wood and meadow-land fell shadows long and 
deep, in Avhicb, where the sedgy meadows bordered 
on the running lirook, and tall bulrushes bent to 
the passing breeze, red and jiiebald c.attle were 
ruminating in the enjoyment of calm content. 

Philip was not dead to the charms of external 
nature ; and lie enjoyed, so fur as the great Aveight 
at his heart would alloAV him to enjoy anything, 
this peaceful evening scene. 

The jiathway he pursued brought him at lengtb 
to a mos.s-growu stile, which marked at this point 
the termination of cultiA'ated land ; and stepping 
over it, he entered a shadowy Avood, crowded with 
tangled undergrowth. Hawthorn, oak, and hazel 
interlaceil their branches in a dense network 
overhead ; Avhilst the banks to right and left were 
covered with delicate moss and mazy mn-ssos of 
fern, the long pendent fronds of which overlapped 
the grass-grown way. Here and there, the stately 
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foxglove oi^teated its shaft of porjole hells ia 
strong relief against the shady spaces between the 
tree-stems. And from everywhere came the 
warbling and piping notes qf birds; the gale drew 
gentle music from the leaves; and the sunbeams 
stealing through the leaf-wrought canopy above, 
made patines of glowing and nickering light on 
’ the ground, and on the moss-flecked trunks of the 
trees. ' 

Vhilip, as he threaded his way through the 
mazes of this silvan labyrinth, pushing before him 
now and again the branches that obstructed bis 
path, became conscious of an unusual lethargy 
creeping over him, which weighed heavily on his 
spirits and weakened his physical powers. And 
it was now that it occurred to liiiu that, for no 
I'easoii which he could strictly define, his purposed 
interview with Martha Maeguire could prove no 
other than barren of result. But he still pushed 
forwards, following the roadway over the side 
of a shelving bank, and paused at length on the 
brink of a purling watercourse, which, overhung 
by trees, meandered through the delL And as he 
stood dreamily gazing on its rippling .surface, it 
appeared to him that this little woodland brook 
typified in its varying flow the pretgress of his 
• own unfortunate love. There, at the base of 
yonder moss-clad rock, how deep and strong the 
current; fuitlier down, how smooth and placid 
and .sweet, smiling in the broad light of day, 
and reflecting the vaporous clouds and ethereal 
tints of the sky; but just at his feet how 
Sorely troubled and vexed, as it battled with the 
ol.-tructing weeds, and seethed over its pebble- 
htre wn course! lie had not courage enough to 
look farther below, but turned avray with a sicken¬ 
ing pain at his heart; and overcome by a weari¬ 
ness which prostrated both mind and body, threw 
I bim-'elf down at the foot of a dark-leaved oak. 
Whilst here, a luiif-wakeful dreaminess stole 
over him, in wliidi the twitteiing of the birds, 
the music of the leave.s, and the purling of the 
little 1)1 ook at his feet seemed so many far-away 
hounds, lireaking softly on his car, and soothing 
ids tioubled sj)irit to luxurious rest. Presently, 
Id’' ideas became confused; he* could not quite 
remember where he w’os,. but thought, somehow, 
that his beloved Rachel was by his side, Avhisper- 
ing sweet words of gracious trust Tlien the 
souuds got to bo still farther away, and became 
very faint indeed ; until they ceased altogether, 
and PJiilip’s weary soul lapsed into oblivious | 
sleep. 


THE RUFF AND REEVE. 

As the face of England is altered by the progress 
of drainage and the cutting down of woods and 
copses, the birds which were formerly numerous 
amongst ns, and enjoyed the solitude w'hich fen and 
forest afforded them, are gradually disappearing. 
Some may even bo regarded as practically extinct, 
appearing only once or twice a year in the form 
of forlorn wanderers who have lost their w’ay 
on their passage, or some venerable bird striving 
in vain to discover the spot where as a nestling 
it was hatched and reared. If we search England 
through, we shall probably find that it possesses as 
many birds now as it did a century ago; but the 
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catalogue has lost that agreeable 
then existed. There are more partridgas m 'fhhf 
fields and innumerably more pheasants iu OUT 
copses; but the rarer birds of the fea amd the 
forest have ceased to dwell with us. The heron 
still lingers, being in some places protected; bat 
the stork and the crane have gone; and the 
bittern comes to us only as a rare visitant. 
The avocct, the spoonbill, the stilt-plover, and 
other forms of exquisite beauty, are now aH 
but banished from Great Britain, only occutKng 
os rare and exceptional immigrants at ui^rtaiu 
periods. * 

By the naturalist however, and especially by the 
gourmet, the foregoing could bo better spMcd than 
that pretty little plover the Ruff, and niS grace¬ 
ful consort the Reeve—^the former .pame being 
applied to the male, the latter to thd female. 
Once abundant on the wastes of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, and plentiful throughout the broad 
fens of these counties, this bird now exists iu 
England only in Leadenhall Market, as a Dutch, 
visitor, and even this in smaU numbers and 
at uncertain intervals. But even w'heu most 
numerous, the bird was always a puzzle to us. 
It arrived at the regular period of migration, 
the mouth of April; and then remained with 
us a few months only. The Reeve, the female, 
is a sober-looking bird, somewhat like a snipe, 
except that the bill is much sliorter. The 
plumage, as we remember it %vheif the bird was a 
yearly visitant to our shores, had shades of blackish- 
brown and gray above, and white beloa'.»-Not so 
however, the male bird, the Ruff. At ordinary 
periods, it is true, he could hardly be distinguished 
from the Reeve except by his lai'ger size ; but the 
moment the courting season came on, he downed 
his best and gayest plumage and set out ‘a-wooing.’ 
Ills aspect became at ouce bold and vigorous ; his 
cheeks, previously covered with a pale flaccid skin, 
became crimson with excitement; whilst round 
his neck shot out a prodigious frill of feathers, 
which completely suiTounded and almost buried 
his head. Hence his name; for the appendage bore 
a strong general resemblance to tlioie peculiar frills 
so much iu vogue with court ladies iu the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Tims arrayed, he alighted 
in an open place, some elevated spat or hillock 
in the marsh, and immediately began to march 
round in a circle, doing this so regularly, that the 
ground was fairly beaten down. As soon as a 
single Reeve shewed herself, all the Ruffs iu the 
neighbourhood began to struggle for the right to 
woo the lady; and so severe were these battles, 
that Linmeus christened the species with the 
appropriate name paynar. The prize of these con¬ 
tests would probably fall to the strongest or most 
puguacious of the male rivals; and as the Ruff, 
unlike any other birds of this family, is poly¬ 
gamous, a successful combatant might fly off with 
half-a-dozen fair admirers. When the courting 
season was over, all this finery disappeared; the 
ruff rapidly fell off; the crimson cheeks became 
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pule and flaccid; and tlie hitherto pugnacious bird 
became as quiet as a lamb. 

One marked peculiarity was, that this ornamen¬ 
tal appendage, the ruff, was almost never of the 
same colour or markings. Amongst one hundred 
birds carefully examined, the resemblance was only 
perfect in two; some are as to groundwork black; 
others white; others brown, of various shades; and 
these again are marked with shadings of black, 
brown, or white. 

The Zoological Society tried a few years ago 
to ascd^ain whether, after its annual moulting, the 
bird resumed the same coloured Irulf. Portraits 
were taken of the birds, which were numbered, 
and a (^rresponding number was affixed on a 
small tablet to the bird’s leg. The result was 
that the colrsmr of the ruff was found to be the 
sanm tn each succeeding year. 

Whilst the poor Ruff, however, was parading his 
plumage on his hill of combat, a subtle enemy, 
man, Avas plotting his destruction. The fowler 
had concealed close by tlie haunt of the birds a 
long net, under which he introduced some stuffed 
Reeves, and then imitated the cry of the bird. It 
I did not take long before the impassioned Ruffs 
; rushed under the net, which falling upon them, 
captured them in considerable numbers. The 
naturalist Pennant tells us of forty-four birds 
taken in one haul in the fens of Lincolnshire, and 
that one fowler w(>nld take forty to fifty dozen 
in a season. Mr Lubbock, in his Fauna of Nor¬ 
folk, says that in that county, nets Avere never used 
to take -vIrt-Ts^e birds, but snares made of horsehair. 

Ruff and RecA'e, eaten au naturel, were very 
different from the same birds after they lia<l 
been fed and fattened. To prepare them for the 
tabic, the birds were fed in confinement on hemp- 
seed, bread, milk, and sugar, till they attained the 
perfection of plumpness. The preliminary feed¬ 
ing and preparation of the Ruff for tlie uiaiket 
W'as indeed in itself an art. ‘ Great judgment is 
required,’ says Pennant, ‘in taking the proper 
time for killing them (when they are at the 
highest pitch of fatness); for if tliat is neglected, 
' the birds are apt to fall away. In preparing them 
for table, they are dressed like a woodcock, Avith 
their intestines or “ trail; ” and Avhen killed at 
the critical £ime, say the epicures, are reckoned 
the most delicious of all morsels.’ 

Mr Stevenson, AA'riting of this species in his 
Birds of Norfolk, says : ‘ At the present time 1187o] 
the neighbourhood of Hickling Broad is annually 
visited by a feAV; but should they become exter¬ 
minated, the last of the Norfolk Ruffs will have 
disappeared.’ 

In Lincolnshire, the bird now only occurs 
occasionally in the spring months, but in very 
limited numbers. In the autumn, it is more 
frequently met with, being then on ^^assage 
through tile district. At tliis season, however, 
the Raff has entirely lost all traces of his 
Ittilliant nuptial plumage, the beautiful collar 
having been shed about t^e end of June. 


The writer of this met, a few yews ago, an old 
Lincolnshire lawyer whose experience just touched 
the golden days of wild-fowl shooting. He said 
he had often shot the Ruff and eaten i^ but found 
it, like all the genus, ‘ marshy ’ and insipid. On 
one occasion, however, an epicure asked him to 
sup on these birds, fattened in the usual way; and 
my informant said that the recollection of that 
supper remained after forty years! 


SOME YULE-TIDE MYSTERIES. 

BY A DAUGHTEB OP THE HOUSE. 

I AM a member of a large and flourishing family, 
and I must say the month before Christmas is a 
most mysterious period. The first indication of 
the commenceuient of this mysterious period is to 
be perceived in our faces and our manoeuvres, 
A meditative air is obvious—notes are made and 
hastily concealed-purses flit about more than is 
their Av'ont—and there is a general tendency to 
isolation, foreign to the natural gregarious habits 
of the family. Innocent and vague questions are 
asked, as : ‘ What do you think of such and such a 
thing? What’.s your opinion of So-and-so’s works ? 
What is the best colour for whiter AA'ear ? Do 
you think red, or blue ? Have you seen this or 
that in So-and-su’s shop-Aviiulow?’ And such ques¬ 
tions are answered in a like innocent, vague, but 
truthful manner. As time proceeds, mysterious 
lonely walks are taken by the various members, 
who are never seen to retuni, but are believed to 
creep in under the shelter of the dark afternoon. 
To the experienced ear, a low single knock might 
be heard, and then a stealthy foot upon the stairs, 
and the tiniest rustle of paper, as some one in 
outdoor habiliment, Avith numerous appendages, is 
believed to glide np-stairs and disa 2 q>ear within the 
portals of his or her especial sanrfam. 

The other members of the family arc assembleil 
in the dining-room or draAving-room, or scattered 
about the house. Could lliey ])osr,ibly have 
heard the low single knock, the stealthy, oiit- 
door-accoutred foot iqioa the flairs, the i iistle of 
pajier ? No ; they continue through all as befoix*, 
their faces beaming with blissful unconsciousness. 
Perhaps a cart will stop at the door; a loud knock 
is heard; it is answered; and a large rustling parcel 
is abou*' to enter, followed by the innocently 
absent face of the maid, when she is suddenly 
stopped at the door by an agitated member, and 
the large, aggravatingly rustling brown-paiaer 
culprit is violently and rapidly expelled. The 
agitated member is gone from the room for a 
brief space, then returns to the others with a 
book that was evidently in request, and all is as 
before. 

In course of time, the maid, for some reasdn or 
other, seldom attemi>ts to enter a room after the 
occurrence of a loud single knock; but the ‘ noise¬ 
less’ step and the ‘noiseless’ rustle of brown- 
paper may be heard, and tffien no more; but 
it requires the most experienced ear for that As 
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time posses, the family becomes stiU more isolated* 
Each member adjourns to his or her particular 
room; and from some of these retreats emerge 
sounds like unto sawing and hammering; from 
others, nothing is heard. A change of tactics 
is also observed whilst walking about the house 
from one room to another; cautious footsteps 
are silently and mutually i)rohibited; a tune 
is loudly hummed; a bounding step is adopted; 
the handle of a room-door is considerably rattled 
before entry, and appears very hard to manage. 
Sometimes it proves rather unfortunate; and 
despite the hounding step, the tune, and the 
rattling handle, sufficient time has not been 
allowed for the gathering up of the—tlie ‘plain- 
work’ of the uuwary one; in which case the 
intruding member sees nothing, but makes as 
rajud au exit as can be done witlr a. view to its 
looking natural. By silent mutual consent also, in 
.spite of the unusual preparations occasionally dis¬ 
closed, and in spite of the general air of mystery, 
nothing is ever observed ; no inquiries are ever 
made, no tongue ever slips so far as to ask 
. ‘What’s in there? Whore did that come from? 
What’s this?’ Every room is sacred to its par¬ 
ticular owner; furnier i)iiblic repositories are 
silenlly annexed, and as silently yielded. 

All is mystery. The conversation almost assumes 
an artilioial form; vague and wary subjects are 
introduced; all bears an air of concealment. As 
Cliii&tni.'u draws nearer and nearer, the myster}' 
becomes mure and more concentrated, the various 
members more and more isolated ; engagements 
are put uif; marvellously early hours are found 
necessary; the usual occupations are deserted. 
What is Uiis mystery ? 

It is Chri.itmas Eve! The members of our 
large and nourishing family are together again; 
liiiich laughing and talking is the order of the 
evening; llm house is being,decorated, and 
every eligible—and according to mother, every 
ineligible-space is usurp’cd by holly, laurels, 
and mistletoe; the carpet seeming to have a 
peculiar fascijiation for tlie holly-berrie;?. 

But what is that remaikable contrivance in the 
corner of the room ? A string is stretched across 
from the key of the bookcase to the bell-handle ; 
and atiaclied to the string a long row of stockings 
and socks, with a label to each ! We are interested 
in this startling apparition; v’e watch it! The 
decorations are completed; the room is empty; 
through the dim light of the lowered gas, the 
hazy form of one of tho family might be dis¬ 
cerned. The form approaches vfitli measured 
tread and slow, directs its steps to the long weird 
line in the corner. It—the form—is laden with 
parcels, all shapes and sizes; it examines the 
labels, and one by one the parcels disappear. 

It is one o’clock A.M. The house is hushed ; the 
mysterious socks and stockings still hang mys¬ 
teriously on the string, but'they have assumed 
mysterious shapes; the toes are full, the heels are 
full, the legs are full; the floor beneath is laden 
with—the Christmas presents. There, from that 
unsentimental-looking line depends the mystery 
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of the last few weeks; there are revealedi tiite rnanj 
labours of love so mysteriously in process ; there 
are contained the many tokens of heartMt wirfies 
and of tender affection. 

It is much the fashion nowadays to run down 
Christmas; to call it a nondescript day; with a 
shrug of the shoulders; to connect it with annual 
bills and solemn family parties. But for us—I 
speak for our large and flourishing family—it is 
the same as it was years ago, and we are the 
^me—almost! The conventional garbtof increas- , 
ing age is thrown aside; we are children onpe 
more, and the same old programme is rehearsed 
—wnth a few exceptions. For instance, wh^ we 
were young—I mean very young—one or the 
most carefully preserved rules for Christmas 
Eve was the performance of a sort of wild 
Indian war-dance on one of the largest* beds 
in the house, I remember we greatly revelled 
in that war-dance. I need hardly saj^il^is not 
perpetrated now. Tho system of presents alio* is 
slightly different. It was the custom many years 
ago for us to purchase our presents eti masse—that 
is, we would all journey out together hand-in-hand, 
and straightway repair to a certain fascinating toy¬ 
shop, One would then solemnly enter, whilst all 
the rest remained con.sciousIy outside, with strict 
injunctions ‘not to look in.’ Wlien the first one 
returned, a second disappeared within the toy¬ 
shop portals, and so on throughout the family. 
Tho next process was for each to di.scover, by a 
carefully arranged series of questions, what the 
others had bought As a rule, before the day was 
out we all knew exactly the various gifts our 
brothers and sisters had purchased f nevertheless, 
a certain air of secrecy was maintained. The 
presents, moreover, had a nominated ^ice; the 
seniors’ standard was sixpence, the juniors’ was 
not expected to he so much. But wo appreciated 
them quite the same ; in fact the sixpenny present 
was looked upon as something quite grand. 

After the purchasing was duly completed; the 
treasures were, with many giggles, carried home, 
'fhe hap]iy purchasers would then spend no little 
time gazing at them, arranged in their respective 
rooms for that purpose. Then each would visit 
every other’s room—strictly one by one—to inspect 
the purchases and to give praises thereon. And 
this was generally repeated daily, until the to-be- 
gifts were in the possession of the de.stined owners; 
and as ample supplies of string and paper had to 
be unbound and rebound each time, many precious 
hours were required for the process. 

We laugh when we think of ourselves at th'at 
time, and we laugh at ourselves now. I w'onder 
whether we shall ever be exactly like rational 
beings at Christmas ? It is so hard to leave off all 
customs, especially when they recall the happiest 
time of one’s existence. And it is really a j^eat 
relief sometimes to imagine one’s self about six, in 
short frocks and pinafores, and to skip about 
accordingly, and laugh and talk accordingly. It 
makes one ieel more resigned to increasing age, 
and to tho gravity and decorous pace of con¬ 
vention. 

I am afraid you will think, from what I have 
said, that our large and flourishing family is some¬ 
what wild at times. Only for a very short time— 
once a year, when we let off the superfluous spirits 
of twelve long months ; and after that we are as 
good and orderly a family as you would wish to 
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see. Please, forgive me for thus becoming my own 
family herald; nut as no one else is likely to 
prlbrm *on our inestimable family trumpet, I 
have no choice in the matter. 


A MODEL FREE LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

Next to having a good library is the necessity of 
possessing a good catalogue. Without the latter 
indeed, if the collection of books is an extensive 
one, some pf the chief advantages of a library are 
'lost. The variety of forms and systems of cata¬ 
loguing is very great, and with equally varying 
degrf*es of value so far as their utility is concerned. 
For ftstance, the books in very large libraries are 
sometimes catalogued almost solely under the 
names of the authors, with the disadvantage that 
unles§ b-reader knows the name of an author on any 
given subject, it is next to impossible to find what 
la wanted.. We know a library, one of the best 
in‘the'kingdom, where the catalogue itself com¬ 
prises many volumes, in which the author’s name 
forms almost the only key to the finding of any 
booL The consequence is, that if a reader is in 
search of works on a specific subject, he is nearly 
helpless unless he can name one or more writers 
on that subject. There may be a score of valuable 
works in the library treating of the matter in 
hand, and were these grouped together in a subject- 
catalogue, the advantage to the student Avoulii be 
immense ; as it is, the hooks are practically closed 
to him, especially if the subject be out of the 
beaten track of literary or scientific research, 
simply because he may not be able to indicate the 
names of the ruthors. An index-catalogue such as 
we would desiderate, need not be a large book: 
tlie subjects themselves should be indexed, with a 
mere reference under each subject to the name of 
the author. And a very valuable i^urpose in all 
libraries such a catalogue would serve. 

Now that Free Libraries are being instituted 
throughout the country, the subject of cataloguing 
is one that must in course of time require attention 
on the part of the managers of those libraries. In 
such a matter, we do not know a better catalogue 
to be employed as a model than that of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne PnVdic Libraries, Just com¬ 
pleted by the chief librarian there, Mr W. J. 
Ilaggerston. It is but a single volume of three 
hundred and thirty pages, for a library of twenty 
thousand volumes; yet to these twenty thousand 
volumes no less than eighty thousand references 
are here given. ‘ Each work i.s entered, first under 
the author’s name, next under tlie subject title, 
and where that title is compound, the entries arc 
then extended so as to cover the entire field of 
subjects embraced in the work. For example: 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel 
is catalogued under the following headings, namely 
—Stanford as publisher; Wallace (Professor Alfred 
R.) as the author; Geography and Ethnology as 
subjects; while cross references are also given to 
the following places described in the work—Aus¬ 
tralia, Slalay Archipelago, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Polynesia, Tasmania, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Victoria.’ Besides this, the catajogue also serves 
as an index to the chief articles in the leading 
magazines and reviews. For instance, BUukmoocVs 
Magazine is so treated from its commencement in 
1817 to 1879; Chmiierfs Jowmal from its com- 
xnencement in 1832; the Contemporary Heview from 


its commencement in 1866; the Edinburgh Eeview 
from its commencement in *1802; and so on with 
the others, in alphabetical order. Tliia cannot 
fail to be of great ^Ip both to the students of 
special subjects and to the general reader, who 
may wish to unearth from the rich mine of English 
serial-publications a few of the literary gems 
which might otherwise lie hidden in dust and 
obscurity. In the case also of authors whoso 
works extend through a series of volumes, such as 
Scott, De Quincey, &c., the general contents of each 
volume is given, so that those who wish to consult 
the author, know at once which volume to ask for. 
Altogether, it is a marvel how so much valuable 
information can have been condensed into such 
small space. 

‘THE CHILDIIKN LAUGHED AND SANG.’ 

It was in the chill December 
That the Angel of Death came by. 

And he rustled his wings of darkness 
As he swept through the wintry sky : 

A household of happy creatures 
.Dwelt quiet, and free from care. 

And tlie Angel stole in softly. 

And stood ail silent there. 

(But the children laughed and sang at their play ; 

Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 

And the Angel swiftly in silence 
Struck home the mortal blow, 

And in the wintry morning 
He laid the father low ; 

And wildly the sorrowful mother, 

Bewildered and stunned with woe, 

Wailed in her lone bereavement. 

And wished that she too luiglit go ! 

(But the children laughed and snug at their jday ; 

Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 

Cold in the lonely chamber 
Lay the father’s form at ro.sl; 

And they laid the delicate llower-wreaths 
Upon hi.s quiet brea.st; 

And forth from his home they hore him, 

And hid him from sound and sight ; 

And they heajied tlie cold earth above him 
yVluIe the children’s feet trod light. 

(But the Ims went home to their happy jilay ; 

Never a feei nor a pang had they.) 

And often the childi^ fool.steps 
Are turned to their father’s grave, 

Whore the grass, with its gli.steuing ho.ar-frost, 

Lies over lliat heart so l>rave ; 

And .sometimes they watch their mother 
Bonding in sorrow and pain ; 

And tliey say in their childish voices: 

‘ Will Papa never come again?’ 

(But soon they laugh and sing at their play ; 

Never a fear nor a, pang have they.) 

So God i-. His infinite pity 
Shuts the eyes of the children dear. 

And tliey sec not the fell Destroyer, 

Though their eyes are so bright and ch an 
And I said; ‘ There’s no Past for the children 
With its terrible pangs and stings ; 

And for them no brooding Future 
Spreadeth iteAhreatening wings. 

All they see is the Present-rTo-day; 

And so they laugh and sing at their play.’ J. H. 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
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ONE OF ALADDIN’S CHILDREN. 


Till-: tlioatro was crowded. PJcnlv of eager little 
la(U'.s were there, peeping out of every corner, 
from stalls, and boxes, and densely thronged 
galleries ; fur this was the pantomime. The old 
folks were enjoying a children’.s .story again for 
one night ; the young folks stared and laughed 
and wlii.sjiered and chipped tlieir hands, and 
hoped it was not lialf over yet. Aladdin had 
hi'eoine a tlcsh-and-blood reality at last. They 
could see him setting out with the old man, and 
journeviiig from the city ; they watched him, and 
tremhled with oxja'ctation when he was sent down 
into the cave. Aladdiu'.s (dave! When that became 
reality, the stage seemed to lie under a spell of 
veritable ‘glamour might.’ Back through the 
twilight of the long, long cavern, Aladdin went 
wandering and searching, while its rocky walls 
cx]iandc(I and out of the. gluoin the underground 
garden took shape, full of dim sugge.Htion.s of 
glimmering in the di.stancc ainl sparkling over¬ 
head, and all the pantomime mystery that preludes 
growing splendour. 

It was then that Aladdin found the Lamp, 
and hronght it forward from its liiding-place, 
sinning with a weird light of enchantment, that 
shewed, in changing opale-scent colours dim as 
moonlight, the magic-garden with its graqdeur of 
trojucal foliage, palm-like trees, and sparkling 
jewel-fruit. The applauding house held its breath 
in a dead hu.s]i, when in the dreamy atmosphere 
of the garden tliere w'as a uuivensal stir. With¬ 
out u sound, except that orchestral music of 
mystery familiar to every one, countless little 
fairy beings, unseen before, had started from 
their lurking-place as if drawn to ‘the wonder¬ 
ful Inmp.’ Little children in all the glitter and 
beauty of fairyland w’cre Wding and peeping out 
among the tall grass, clinging to the lofty branches, 
sliding down the leafy length of hanging creepers. 
Where a moment before, no eye had imagined the 
semblance of a living thing, everywhere was 


multitudinous beautiful young life, stirring with 
feathery lightness or poi.sed as if by enchant¬ 
ment. Aladdin raised the lamp high above his 
head. Out burst the light with sudden brilliance,, 
till the cave was all aglow with sun-like splendour. 
Out broke the music, mystery no more, but a 
whirlwind sound of gladness. And one fairy- 
child, raised by some means that seemed magic, 
sprang from the cup of a great open lily that 
had unfolded a while ago—sprang with one swift 
liight, and stood/m the upraised silver lamp, high 
in mid-air—a little figure with outspread •wing.s, 
and robe of dazzling whiteness, *and hair that 
shone like a crowning halo of gold. The spread¬ 
ing murmur of applause swelled all »at once 
into an uproar, drowning the music itself. Down 
swept the clapping and thundering with a roar of 
I chci'ra—down from the topmost galleries that rose 
, black against the roof, to the floor of the hquse, 

' that surged and stamped with rough enthusiasm, 

; and shouted Hurrah '. to the echo. 

A moment more—the fairy was gone from the 
, lamp. The whole vision of splendour died away, 
i Aladdin was alone in the deserted cavern-garden 
1 in sombre twilight. No one knew precisely what 
I the fairy-children had to do with the story. They 
I had no meaning except their beauty for spectj^ular 
! effect. Was not tliat meaning enough, then ? 

I Who wanted them to have anything to do with 
the story ? Who would sit in a crowded house’ for 
nothing but a nursery tale ? No meaning but 
their beauty 1 Listen to the joy-stricken voice of 
thousands wliisperiug that it was maguificeut— 
marvellous! 


Outside the theatre. Snowy streets, with the 
snow melting wet and cold, and great flakes whirl¬ 
ing doxvn in driving clouds, trying to whiten the 
wet pavements, and coming faster and faster. It 
was past midnight. A work-girl, going home to 
; a comfortable fireside, after an unusually tinng 
j day when press of business had kept her late, was 
j walking quickly, well shod, through a lonely part 
1 of the town, having left the shops and the 
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tators had smiled, and stared, and cheered ? Where 
is yonr beauty, white-winged’ fairy of an hour ago, 
itij^ed little trader With nothing to sell but yonr 
childhood? What remains of the pageant ? Only 
one thing. Hers was the bright hair of the fairy 
that stood poised above the glowing lamp; and 
hers it is yet—under the broken straw-hat that is' 
pulled down over it to keep away the cold, there 
is the golden crown God gave her of curling baby 
locks. 

Did the Lover of little children give their beauty 
for a glittering show, to be the first stop to the 
j weary dance tliat looks so light—at which, a few 
she went, through a square, where many windows 1 years to come, the audience will gape and stare 

still more ? 


thoroughfares fhr behind. She vras, very cold, but 
hers was a .bonnio rosy face that the snowy wind 
made rosier, for not long ago she had lived in the 
coirntiy and had no need to work all day at her 
sewing, and even now shd seldom—very seldom— 
worked so late as to-night. At a qrtartcr to eleven | 
she had left the workroom, and had been walking 
fast and merrily ever since, tbough it was a long 
way in dreary weather. Supper would be ready 
at home. A mother’s face would greet her there ; 
and it w’as for that mother’s sake she trudged 
home, hwil'tly, timidly, all this long distance, to 
save 8^;retly a little more of her earnings. On 


III. 


were yet brilliantly lighted up. Perhaps some 
within, 'finely clad and faring sumptuously, had ; 
seen babyhood in fairyland to-night, while she i 
was jjtitcWn'g wearily. Who knows ? Perhaps if j A little room, diriy and ill-furnishcd, with only 
they did, the sempstress passing their doors now ! the few scanty things that long poverty has spared, 
would rest better than the pleasure-tired to-night, j A child alone crouched among the dust and ashes 
if only all could be known. On went the belated 1 of the hearth wlicn the Dutch clock points near 
work-girl, her umbrella flitting steadily along j one! She is blowing with a broken pair of 
among all the misty driving white. The streets bellows such as can never fan up into lire the 
were quite white here, because fewer footsteps j sparks that only wink at her and oljstinati'ly go 
passed ; and so this girl’s feet told that they were | out, A yellowisJi candle is burning, and the 
strongly shod by the hard cheery noise they made \ frequent fare of poor men’s children, bread and 
even through llie film of snow, as she went by | dripping, is on the. table as an unwonted luxury 
porch after porch. j to-niglit. But it i.s fire she wants ; not. foo<l—she 

But whose were the few light little steps that j too tired for that. The loud music, the dazzling 
she heard close after her, when they made a faint j light, the e.xcitemeut that set her pulse to fever- 
small run, and then went quietly, hushed again— 
poor little feet, too thinly shotl to be heard even if 
no frostlrJC pf white was on the flags ? Could it 
be a child, out all alone under the silent .snowfall, 
hurrying by unpitying homes, at thi.s hour of tlio 
desolate night 1 The work-girl stopped. A child 


of 


sqven 


or 


eight 


-a thin fragile little figurc- 


■ heat then, the glare of lire and cohair, the noi.se, 
and the upheaving .sea of faces—the tiiousand 
strange things tliat wore round .about her every¬ 
where, make her .“iglit swim yet, wliile she lieara 
it .all still in her overwrought Imiiit, and her 
sen.ses reel. But there is no fever-heat now. 
Snow whispering out.^ide. .'igainst the window- 


came close up to her, giving one pleading look in ! panes with. the. sudden gn.st.s ; cobl and poverty 
passing—a shivering child with no .shelter from 
the snowy wind, except the fluttering remnant 
of an old black shawl tightened about her 
shoulders. 

‘Stop! 


it is bh 


work-girl 


Come here. Come under my umbrella; 
enough for two,’ said the 

pleasantly. 

The poor little wayfarer needed no second 
asking, but shrank close up to her side, and there 
trotted, shivering still, half-walking, l.-alf-ruri- 
ning, looking up now and again timidly, saying 
nothing. 

‘Where do you come from, all alone at this 
hour 1 ’ asked the girl’s kind voice. 

‘ I’m one of Aladdin’s children.’ 

‘ One of Aladdin’s children ! ’ the girl repeated. 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘At the theatre, miss. I get throe shillings a 
week—I do—since the pantomimes began.’ She 
was proud of the money part of the business, and 
stated it at once. ‘It’s Aladdin, you know, and 
I’m one of the children ; there’s lots of ua’ 

Poor little one out in the real world’s dark, 
deeerted streets, where were the fairy wings and 
^ gktries of Aladdin’s Cave, at which the spec- 


within ; and fin; she ha.H none. 

Wlierc, O little one, that but an hour ago 
so.ared white-winged to be the crown .and sninmit 
of tbo amazing vision, when its glory made eyes 
glisten and tlic wliole house ring—where is now 
your fairyland? Where is-j'our fairyland of 
children’s thoughts and diildftui’B play, or evfm of 
children's re.st and slecqi ? Wlnirc i.s your child¬ 
hood, poor waif that the world tosse.5 about, ple.ased 
with you, and you with the money in your cold 
tight hand ? Where i.s your father ? lie staggered 
home a few minutes ago, and, thank heaven! is 
gone up the bare stairs out of our .sight and yours. 
Where is your mother I Hun to her, and find 
your .sweet foolisli doll, and be a child ! Mother 
was carried away by the men in black to the 
cemetery, five long years ago ; but there is another 
mother uji-steire, and her own children and the 
children she came to are too many, and poverty is 
hard. 

But why are you a fairy, little one—crying now, 
and then trying with a fitful glimmer of childhood 
to play w'ith the poor black cat, that refuses to 
play with you, because it wants the fire too and 
creeps to the grate 1 Why are you a fairy ? why 

1 











not be a child at home, though a child-nurse, or a 
child-drudge ? Why bd daSiied with the lights, aiid 
Weary with the work night after night so willingly 1 
—why ? She does not know, ^ut others do. It is 
because people crowd to the theatre when children 
are on the stage. It is because people see the 
stage-spectacle enhanced when children are ex- 
hibiteil dressed in tinsel for a night’s hire. It 
is because managers find them fitted by their 
miniature beauty to be parts of a pageant. It 
is because licquenters of the theatre admire their 
precocity in occasional parts, or relish the novelty 
of their attractive littleness and sweetness of 
voice, not daring to acknowleilge to tliemselves 
the lact that the only novelty lies in the sight of 
childliood taking an incongruous part, at a most 
uusuitiible hour, among the most unchildish 
surroundings. 

But wlu^rc is our poor fairy ? She is there still, 
hali asleep; too tired to fan the dead black grate 
lor fire, too tired to rise, too tired to feel much 
more of cold or hunger, while she crouches on the 
hearth in the same spot, and her bright hair is 
crushed .against the corner wall, sinking lower and 
hover. Jf thi? din of tho music wouhl only cease 
out of lier ears, if the glare would not haunt the 
•darkness of her closed eyes, slie might fall asleep 
any moment. l>hc lias not told us why she must 
Jiavo the- noise and glare every night, till they grow 
to be tljings of old habit in years to come. She 
will be a fairy, a ragged, mercenary, unfairy-like 
fairy; and for the hollow hard-worked fairyland 
of floats and ptdleys, gas and limeltglit, she is 
made tf) baiter away childish thouglit and useful 
teacliing, and (*ven that rest of nerve-force, mind, 
and body, wliidi is the common necessity of all 
young life. Boor little one! who will })ity her 
loss, while she is being robbed of her childhood, or 
—heaven only knows !—of what is infinitely more 
pri'cions ? AVith no inclination left—no room in 
time or tlionght -for any training but the labori¬ 
ous progress through the pasteboard fairvland to 
the front row of the unguided, most likely 

n neared for, all the way thither. 

The tneeling of tho work-girl* and ‘one of 
Aladdin’s children’ is a fa^t. 'The truth of the 
rest is nut exaggerated, but understated. To cite 
a reeout case, wo need only refiw to the death 
of Ihe boy not seven years old who was one 
of tlie eliii-f child-singers of a Avell-known comic 
0 ]i(;ra, ami whose death, .according to medical 
opinion, was caused by disease produced by the 
abnormal strain on a tender nervous system^ As 
regarils pantomime children—according to the 
report of the supcrintendcut of the "Westminster 
Seliool Board, no lo.s8 than eight hundred, aged 
from four years ujiward, arc employed at the 
Christmas season iu London alone, while such 
exhibitions arc by no means confincifto Christmas 
time. These ill-clad, ill-fed children begin their 
pantomime rehearsals early in November, and 
daring the ‘run’ of the piece have often to play 
their part twice in the same day’', being dismissed 
a little,before niidnight. Teachers distinguish at 
once the theatre-child, as restless, rude, forward, 
absent-minded, unable to learn; and the School 
Board Committee publishes tho fact that on reli¬ 
able authority they learn that the children at the 
theatres are sometimes exposed to very demoralis¬ 
ing influences. Still more, on this subject there 


has been quoted the opinion of a medical maaa 
whMe active benevolence gave Mm nnu^uat per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the facts: ‘I beEeve the stage- 
struck child is in many fnstances—too manv—lost 
morally, I have watched jjiany such cases.^ 


JOHN POLTEIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STOElT. 

CHAPTEU m. 

How long he lay slumbering beneath the far-, 
stretching boughs of that dark-leaved oak, Philip 
Tremerton had no clear recollection. He ^ was 

aroused, however, by a voice that spoke close tv hk 
ear; ami opening bis eyes, be saw, in place cj the 
sun, the moon, shining brightly. A little, silvery, 
high-pitched, musical voice it had been, and bad 
whispered to him these familiar words: Faint 
heart never won fair lady, Philip Tremerton!' 
Philip looked whence the sound had p'rot^eeded; 
but saw only a slight stir among the fcrn-fro\iia8 
and the slender blades of grass ; and thinking that 
this might have been caused by a grass-cricket, and 
that the voice might possibly be traceable to the 
insect likewise—though it was odd, certainly, 
that it should have mentioned hi.s name, and 
spoken all so sagely—he lazily dismi&sed the 
matter from hi.s mind, and sleep cIo.sed over him 
I again. He had not slept long, however, before he 
was once more aroused, but this time by a little 
silver-toned bell, that tinkled, as the voice had 
spoken, close to his ear. He raised his head and 
listened, and a little bell like the first one tinkled 
in his farther ear. Then a bell rang out just 
ov’-er his head, and another just over^his feet, and 
all around him tinkled little bells; as though 
each branch and spray had had one hung^upqn it; 
aud the clash and the jingle of them all made’such 
a commotion and stir of music in the air, that 
Philip sat up, ami smiled in round-eyed wonder 
ami delight! ‘ I declare I never heard such 

a jingling of bells in all my life before!' Va 
exclaimed. ‘ What, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, can it mean ?’ 

And then the tiny voice which had spoken at 
first again whispered in his ear, but tliis time with 
an accent of some severity'. ‘Slow-witted mortal!’ 
it said, ‘ do ymu not know tlie sound of your own 
wedding-bells'? ’ 

‘ Wedding-bells ! ’ reiterated Philip, now broad 
awake ; ‘ who sp(*ke of wcdtling-bells t Them are 
no wedding-bells for me, I ween.’ Whereat tlie 
bells ceased suddenly, and such a burst of shrill 
hilarious laughter arose on all sides ofr him, that 
Biiilip believ^ he was being made sport of. 

‘I’ll not endure this mockery any longer,’ 
he declared resolutely, and attempted to rise, but 
found, to liis increasing bewilderment and con¬ 
fusion, that he no longer had the pow'er to do so. 

It was as though he were bound to the earth by 
cords of insuperable strength; and yet so softly 
and lightly did they encompass his limb^ thit 
it seemed rather a pleasure tluvn a pain to yield to 
tlieir ungalling restraint. 

When the laughter had subsided, an odd Httlo 
creature no bigger than one’s forefinger, and 
clotheil in tight-fitting garments of green, stepped 
out into the moonlight from behind a broad-leaved 
chicory-plant, and in order the better to see and 
be seen, swung himself on to the top of a largo 
mushroom. From this eminence, the Pixy—for 
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such he proved to be—standing erect, and making 
the most of his diminutive stature, addressed in the 
sweetest and daintiest littio voice imaginable, the 
following speech to our hero: 

‘Philip Tremerton, listen! I am commanded 
by OUT most gracious and noble Prince Penpoltre, 
whose loyal subject and envoy I am, to make 
known to you that you have this night trespassed 
on ground sacred to the Pixies. Beneath this 
oak we gambol at midnight, hang gossamer 
chains, and* dance the turf into circles of deeper 
green! It is here also we assemble to hold our 
solemn councils of state when aught has hap- 
penetl to disturb the usual tranquillity of our 
mostVeaceful realm. Wherefore, it is our noble 
Princes desire that, as a slight penalty for this 
intrusion on our rights, you be forthwith cou- 
dnctgd %o his illustrious presence, where perchance 
you. may learn that which closely touches your 
mortal paterests.—But,’ added the Pixy, observing 
Phtlfp’s cheeks turn pale, and a tremor pass over 
his frame, ‘ entertain no shadow of fear! Our 
noble Penpoltr<5 is a generous and large-hearted 
Prince, who would scorn to play tricks on a 
traveller who finds himself haply in an un- 
‘ known land.* And having bowed scdatelv, the 
queer little fellow sat down upon the mushroom 
and dangled his legs from its edge. 

Philip now', to his further surprise, discovered 
himself to be growing perceptibly smaller ; he was 
evidently undergoing a gradual process of contrac¬ 
tion ; and in the end his corporeal dimensions 
were so vastly reduced, that they were not much 
in excess of those of the tiny being who sat 
the whole tima complacently staring across at him 
from the mushroom. The required dimiuutiveness 
of his body having thus, it would seem, been 
attainell^ his bonds w'ere loosened, and he felt 
himself home at great velocity through the air; 
but in what direction be W'as going, he had not 
the faintest idea. Tree-tops, hedgerows, com-iiehls, 
hajistacks, farmhouses all flew past him at greater 
than railway speed ; and he felt a strange dizziness 
and whirling in his brain, due to the rapid motion. 
This journey, however, like all others, had an end, 
and the end came at last rather suddenly. But 
Philip had alighted firmly on his feet; and wlien 
he looked around him, a scene burst upon his 
astonished gaze which he felt sure he should 
never forget. 

A spacious hall it was—spacious at least it 
seemed to him in relation to his dwindled dimen- 
sions—the walls of which were formed of grow'iiig 
ferns, knitted together wdth twisted reeds, and 
tendrils of the pale-flowered briony. Through 
oblong spaces left in the elsewhere closely woven 
herbage, broad rays of moonlight found their way, 
revealing, in the centre of the space, a lioard 
spread with the daintiest of fare—daintier far, 
Philip thought, than any he had yet seen or 
tasted—served up on dishes of gold and crystal¬ 
line stone. And in various parts of Prince 
Peniiolty^’s royal pavilion—for .such it really was 
—were Pixy men and women. Some gathered to¬ 
gether in groups, were engaged in lively converse, 
seasoned with oft-recurring flashes of piquant wit; 
others were listening whilst one of tfieir party 
sang, supporting his own sweet voice with the 
most silvery of accompaniments. At the far end 
of the haU, overshadowed by a canopy of white 
lilies, was a dais of sparkling crystal ,* and above 


it, on a throne carved out of a largo fit-cone and 
studded with gems that flashed forth light of 
many colours, sat,- in aU the radiance of his 
majestic presence, tlup illustrious Penpoltni him¬ 
self, his cup-bearers on each hand ; and at his feet 
a bevy of beautiful sylph-liko women, ready at a 
word from him to sing ius favourite airs. 

As Philip entered, a low buzz of curiosity 
arose from the fairy assembly, and all eyes were 
fixed upon him. But Philip, undismayed, stood 
W'ith bold front, erect. Presently, a mace-bearer— 
with mace cut from the stamen of a lily—touched 
him lightly on the shoulder, and bidding him 
follow, led the way up a narrow defile to the space 
in front of the throne. Arriving here, our hero 
made a deep obeisance, prostrating himself before 
! the mighty Prince, who, speaking in calm and 
I measured tones, as befitted bis high estate, ad¬ 
dressed him iu the following Avords : ‘Frail 
creature of .mortal flesh and blood, arise! A 
I bold or unwary youth we deem you, to have tres- 
! passed ou our sacred realm. Tlie turf-rings 
I might have warned you that Pixies owned the 
ground. But enough! We seek to do you no 
harm; rather should we befriend you, seeing 
how sorely you have suflered of late by reason of 
your love ; lor next to affairs of state, the loves 
of mortal men have ever had our fostering 
care! ’ 

He paused; whilst Philip lowered his eyes, 
and the colour deepened on his cheek. 

‘Let it be known to you,’ resumed the Prince, 
‘ that in the' order of poetic thought, the Pixies 
form a higher race than short-lived feeble men ; 
for have they not a terrestrial immortality and a 
I siM'-ret power over earth .and air ? Am! yet, by 
one of Katiire’s strangest freaks, tljeir very being 
is made to hang ou mortal man’s belief in it: 
indeed, it is ordained that with the last ol faithful 
(.’oruishmen their little race exjures! Hence our 
e.amest care to make all (fornwaira sons our jirose- 
lytos, so that our reign may be prolonged, and our 
pigmy state may prosper in tlio far-off days to 
come ! Wherefore, Philip, in this bowl of limpid 
(low, pledge your sacred Avord of honour that in 
all the time heretif'ter y'ou’ll have faith in Pixy- 
dom ! ’ 

Philip receiA'ed the proflored bowl—a \iolisbed 
acorn-cup — and having raised it to his lips, 
drained it to the last drop of^its pellucid con¬ 
tents ; an act Avhich elicited a'clapping of little 
hands and a murmur of applause throughout the 
hall. 

‘In return for this great service rendered,’ 
added the generous Penpoltu';, ‘we, l>y charms 
outwitting sorcerers’ charms, shall cause the 
troubled channel of your love to run smooth.’ 

‘ Then, methinks,’ replied Philip ixiodestly, 
‘that the obligation rests with me. It were not 
possible to doubt the reality of Pixy existence, 
when to-night it has been placed so palpably 
before me,’ 

Before Philip bad done speaking, however, a 
compassionate smile spread over the face of the 
Pixy Prince, and a suppressed titter arose .from 
the nobles of his court. Our friend perceived that 
he had made some gnevous mistake. 

‘ Generous but simple-minded mortal,’ resumed 
Penpoltr^ ‘know you not that in the world of 
I men, to which you will soon return, all you have 
! experienced here to-night will pass with your 
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fellow-mortals, and maybe even with yourself, for 
the unmeaning vagaries of a dyspeptic dream? 
But that you may not .thus violate your plighted 
word, Philip Trcmcrton, hd!d forth to me your 
right liand.’ 

Philip obeyed; and the Prince with the tip of 
.his forefinger traced in the centre of his palm 
a diminutive ring, which instantly became of a 
dusky pink, 

‘ TJiat niark you will bear to your dying day,’ 
said the Pixy with a solemn air ; ‘and if ever you 
arc tempted to deny our existence, your right 
hand will ndnike you for your want of I'aith. But 
the hour ha.s pas.'ied. The moon jiales her light. 
Our interview is at an end. And you are now 
at liberty, Pliilip Tremerton, to witlulraw your 
presence from us.’ 


deafened her. The experienced divine die<s&ed 
at once how matters stood—the aged damn' 
sinking fast; and no time was therefore to be 
He accordingly applied himself to the work of 
confessing her, and by putting judicious questions 
in the intervals of her delirium, succeeded in 
extracting from her the sad story of her nusdeeds, 
which in brief ran as follows : 

That still harbouring resentment against Joseph 
Tremerton on account of the writ of ejectment he 
had served her with, she resolved, on the occasion 
of Philip’s interview with her, to discharge to 
the son the debt of ill-will she had owed so long 
to the father; and perceiving how eas^ the 
former’s credulity might be imposed upon, admin¬ 
istered to him, in guise of a love-philter, a potent 
,, . , drug, the effect of which had been to his 

The I’rince w'aved his jewelled hand, and ! wdll in complete subjection to her own. In' this 
Philip again made a profound obeisance. The ! state—which we may suppose to have resembled 
luace-bearev once more touched him lightly on the ; tiiat brought about by mesmerism—ffe,* in. obe- 


shoiildei*, and retiring with face turned to the 
royal presence, our hero slowly retraced bis steps 
through the pavilion. 

A strain of the mo.st ethereal music now aro.se 
from the group of beautifiil women seated at the 
foot of the throne ; and borne as it were on the 
wings of tlie melody, Philip ascended—first above 


! Put the moon had gone down, and the sun had 


ri.sen, and all the land was bright! 


Such were 
Pixylaud 
shaped thcmselve 


Philip 


ami .■seeing 


Tfenievton’.s adventures in 
how events suh.sei(uuntiy 
, it would apjjear that ho had 
g'ood eau.so to be grateful to the Small People 
fi'!' tlu" timely aid they rendered him when 
involved in the midst of his trouble.s. 

It was ])ut a lew day.s after Ihi.s remarkable 
night- day.s pas.sed l:iy Pliilip, de.s])ite the I’i.xyts 
promise on his side of the compact to set matters 


withering, but now no longer inexpliealde letter 
to Philip. 

After this, it cannot be nece.ssary to relate in 
full bow the good clergyman zealously set to work 
: to clear Philip’s character in the eyes of the indig- 
; nant ho.stess ; how in the end explanation.s ^nd 
manifold apologies were the result; how the tear¬ 
ful Kachel hailed with joy the solution of what 
I .she had all along I’egarded as some terrible 
' mystery ; bow those delightful visit.s to the Pai- 
i {Irivfon were resumed by Philip, now all the 
sweeter for the brief interruption they had had ; 


right with liini, in nursing di.slni.st and leeling.s of I and then, how long, purposeless ramble.s through 
rehelliou against the hanlm;.ss of his fate—that ' woodland, grove, and sedgy meadow’ were made by 
Ills Vicar sought an interview with him at i two happy lovers in the soft summer twilight—all 


King.stonlirea, having', as he expre-ssed it, certain 
information to communicate to him which might 
greatly allect lii.s temi)oral interests. It seemed 
that at a lute hour of llie foregoing night the 
worthy pa,stor had called at the collage of Martha 


thi.s, and a good deal more, needs no setting forth 
in finely-spun phrase. Snillce it to saj' that in due 
time the happy day arrived which saw Philip 
d’remerton and B.achel Silverlocke united. The 
bells of Kenlyn rang out a merry peal on that pro- 
Maeguire, who, it was alleged, had been seized i jiitious morn. And Philip, as he s;xt listening to 
with a sudden ami violent illness, which not one ! them, indulging the while in many a rose-coloured 
of the medicines she had herself prtjpared, and in ■ day-dream of tlie wedded life before him, smiled 
which she wjxs wont to place implicit confidence, { slily to himself. He was thinking of the Pixies, 
appeared to t(uicli; ami having something which i and that now at least it was permitted him to 
weighed heavily on lier conscience, she had ex- j recognise the souml of hi.s own wedding-bells ! 
pressed a w’isb that the good clergyman should 

remove it for her, that she might thereby die the Having thus bronglit his narrative to a dose, 
more? easily. The woi thy pastor luuud the old ■ John Poltriggan relapsed into silence ; and I, 
woman'in miserable plight,' groaning with pain, ' mentally passing in review the various incidents 


and inultcring incobereutly 


-inveighing against of his remarkable stor)', was silent likewise. We 

near to the moorland village 


certain Small People, who obstinately persisted, were how <lrawing 
she said, in sitting upon her face, pulling the liair , for which we had sc 


[b- 


of her head, and shrieking in her cars with such | windows bein; 
pierciyg shrillness that tlie sound hml well-nigh i before us. 


set out, the lights of the cottage 
plainly visible in the distance 


dience to her command, wrote a letter which she 
dictated to him; a letter—the same obviously, 
the handwriting of which he had recognised as 
his own on awaking from apparent stupor— 
which purported to be addressed by himself to* 
a certain ‘dearest Alice’—between whom and 
himself there would appear to have once been 


file heads of the Pixies, then through an opening | relation.s of intimacy—setting forth in the warmest 
in the leaf-wrought roof; and m tlie whole scene ; terms lii.s constancy at heart and unchanged affec- 
vanishod beneath him, and the music softly died I tions, and stating distinctly that in wedding Rachel 
away. That speedy journey through the air was j Silverlocke his sole object would be to secure to 
reiKatc.d: fannhou.ses, liav.staclv-<, coi n-liidd.-i, hedge- I himself some portion of her fortune, having whicli, 
row,^, tree-tops again flesv past him. Ills brain j he hoped to bd able ere long to flee with his 
wliiib'd, and be could not see. Again all ended ; beloved one to some happy foreign clime!—This 
with a .sudden j(-rk. He op(med his eyes, and lo I j mischief-working missive she inclosed to Mrs Sil- 
beiicath that dark-leaved oak Ik; .“-^till lay [irostratc. j verlocke; and hence that justly incensed matron’s 


n 
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a cannot honestly say, John,’ I remarked their notes, hy means whereof, and the help of 
presently, ‘that your story has quite convinced their memories, they became enabled to lis at 
me of the real existence of the Small People, the substance of • what they had lately 

Granting Philip Tremerton to have bwn—Araat i^eard and remarke’d. The reducing this crude 
I do not doubt for a moment he really was a into form t}i 0 •work of a future day, 

thoroughly respectable and rebable young man, ^ hand-Quthrie, the historian, whom 

not Riven hv any means to romancing, is it not “ • j r > a i n.;, 

just possible he may have dreamt all these strange retained for the purpose. Aud this was 

things, having fallen asleep with a fancy preter- the origin of Parliamentary reporting, 
naturally excited P In Edward Cave’s time, readers were content to 

‘ I think that is highly probable,’ replied Pol- wait a full month for an imperfect, and to some 
triggan moodily; ‘ but be that as it may, it is at extent imaginary, report of the proceedings of 
least certain that Philip Treiucrton and I are om* parliament Nowadays, the reports of parlia- 
nodthe Bame pcKon. I have tot toM yoa the „l„„„ ,peoial virw, 

rtoi^-withBomocsafficratw,, It IS tme,m favour ’ suh-cdilor,’ rooms in llio form of 

of the personal appearance of the hero—of my own , ... . t n ... 

youthflillovel’ batches of ‘flimsy’ (a term to be pres<>’'lly cx- 

^ ’ plained)—from shortly after the commencement of 

“T ““ the sitting until considerably past midnight, if a 

mW ItEPORTING ARRANGEMENTS IN speaker who is worth reporting in full, begins his 
THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. oration at, let us say, nine o’clock, a great portion 

ITT T. 1 -t, 1 - .L • i XI of his speech will be in type Manclie.stcr, or 

the British Parliament again meets, the \ Edinburgh, befov., he has readied 

Reporters’ Gallery will present a somewhat cl.f- peroration. The accomp’ hmeiit 

. ferent appearance from that winch it has been 

wont to bear hitherto. In the first place, it wi necessary to explain that no uir ssi.-ted 

be greater m extent; in the second, it will ^ . 

contain perhaps twice as many reporters as 4 reseut.s with llie full report of an even' g's 
have heretofore been allowed the privilege of 

a seat After a long and severe struggle, the to transcribe notes as to take them down • 
fecidents of which have scarcely lieen observed ,ho”thaud, so tliat no reporter, however expert « 
by the general public, thec provmcnd newspapers p j possibility de- 

have at length succeeded in breaking up the ^ of a leugtl.y spe.,;!. i.i 

monopoly of the metropolitan journak Up to time for the ne.xt nioining.s paper. Yet, provision 


the present time, the seats in ‘ the Gallery ’ 
have Tieeli divided between the chief Loudon 


has only been made for the admis.siou o!' one 
repreaentalive of a provincial journal. Dow, 


newspapers and the groat pre.ss organisations paviianamtarv ivp.ortiug 

such as the Press Assoc.at.on and the Central overtaken by such ]irovincial iKovspape.v ^ 

News. J™ the tamihar‘London CW.spondcnt,’ tic done bv means of ‘combina- 

mness he had the fortune to be a ‘Gallery hand’ comiiinalkm is a recent devdnp- 

lor sonic metropolitan daily, was not allowed roi.f.rti.ig. Ail ea.viul 

to penetrate to the sacred space above the head ,,,,vcnaper. must laivo oifserved tl.at. ef 

of the Speaker. He has been obliged to content provincial journals have beeuu 

himself with being a mere ‘lobbyist,’ ivho.se to publish fuller aud better reports of the .ait-oi' 
mission IS to waylay the more gracious sort of session speed,es of such men as Mr Gladstone. Mr 
members, and extract from them such items of the Ead of Beaiansfieid. Not long 

information as might work up into iiitere.sting since, if the scone of these/orator!cal di.sjda.A.- 
and readable paragraphs. Jiappened to be at any distance from the town 

Now, however, more of the leading papers in in which his newspaper was piibli.slied, an e<lit'jr 
England and Scotland will have their own re- would order his report, either in a lull or in a 
presentatives in the Gallery than have hitlierto condensed iorni, from one ol the Press agencies, 
had that privilege, and some commotion has been ihis own immediate inugh anirhood, 
,1 f • 1 V. XI , • . ! he "would put Ins whole stall to work on tins 

created amoBg reporting c.rcles by the nneertamty engaiement. Tito rva, done on a celebraied 

as U) who were te be the luclty men,, riii. last ^ggaaion at Uirminglmni, when Mr itright w-as 
concession may be regarded as almost tlie end supplied with /i printed report of liis own speech 
of a struggle which began nearly a century and Jc/ore he had left tlte platform. A feat of this kind 
a half ago. How it commenced let Sir John required an immense amount of preparation, and 
Hawkins relate: ‘Taking with him a friend or was attended with great labour aud co,-it. 
two, Cave found means to procure for them and During Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 


other House, and then they privately took ^ 

notes of the several speeches, and the general j report in their hands, and the reporters, 

tendency and substance of the arguments. Thus | instead of labouring over their transcription, as 
lumhhed, Cave and his associates would adjourn 1 they were wont to do, would be enjoying them- 
toa neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjust j selves after a liard ‘spell’ of work. Thq last of 
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thein would in fact.have finished his transcript 
within a quarter ef an hour of the speaker'e last 
words. Some newspapers, such as the Scotsman 
and the Glasgow Herald, w«re able to accomplish 
this feat by their own staff; in other cases it 
was effected by ‘combination.’ That is to 
8aj% a provincial journal sends its best man to 
the 8ceu(5 of labour. There he meets with the 
best men of -other papers, and seven or ei"ht 
ol them form themselves into ‘a gang.’ Some 
cool and experienced baud is then appointed 
captain, and invested with full powers. He has, 
we will suppose, seven men under his command. 
These are disposed at the side and in front of 
him, and lie decides that they shall each have, say 
‘three minute turns.’ When the speaker com¬ 
mences his oration, the captain is ready with 
his watch, and gives the first man his signal to 
begin. E.xactly when the three minutes have 
expired, he gives a nod to his second* man, who has 
his pencil ready for a start. .Seven men taking 
notes for three minutes each, will occupj* twenty- 
one minutes be< ween them. Tliis leave.s each man 
with eighteen minutes in which to write out his 
notes, so that the first member of the combina¬ 
tion will have written out his transcript and will 
be waiting to begin again by the time the seveutli 
rejiorter has finished liis turn. The paper for 
Ira’isrriiitiou is of the thin semi - transp-arent 
kind, which is known as ‘fliiusy,’ and is sand¬ 
wiched betweim tlic black sheets known as 
nianifolds, and pinned together in batches, so 
that the stylet of llie Uiporter makes a siniul- 
taiieous copy for each newsjiaper in the com- 
t.'ination. As .mjou as the first hatcli is handed 
ovci' to the, captain, ho unfastens the slieets, 
numbers them, deliwu’s them to a telegraph 
boy along wilii a list of tin- ])ap(.>i‘s to which 
they are to lie forwavdi'd, and is ready at once 
for aiiolhcr b.at.'h. 'I’liis metliod of reporting 
is at once a vast saving of time and of labour. 
AVhere tliere are say seven reporters besidc.s tlu; 
captain, each member of the combination will 
only be occiijiied for about oighletm minutes in 
llie actual work of taking nops nii. a .speech of 
two hours’ duration. The first luemher :f the 
‘gang’ will have, conijdeted his work before the 
s]iealo'r, ami the last Avill finish u few ininute-s 
alti.u’ his oration has closed. 

It is through the npi'vation of a system like this 
that the provincial journals will be able to obtain 
full repoits of even the most prolonged debates 
in tlie House of Commons ; and the only addi¬ 
tional exjiensc to wliioli thej* will be put will be 
tile co.st of telegraphy, ami of maintaining an extra 
man in London. .Still, in the long run this will 
lie an actual saving, for the reports of the pre.ss 
agencio.5, which will he the onl.v lo.sers by the 
new urrangemeiits, would on the whole he as 
costly as the system of reporting by means of 
combinations. Only the more important pro¬ 
vincial newspapers, however, will be able tb profit 
by this last addition to the liberty of the press. 
Even with the additions and alterations, the 
OaWery .space of the House of Commoue is still 
very limited, and there are already more appli¬ 
cants for admission than could find standing-room, 
even if the reporter could carry on his work by 
using the liack of his conjrhrc as a desk on which 
to tran.scribe his notes! Indeed, until cither a 
iicw^liouse is built, or the reporters are privi¬ 


leged to take preoedeattce of all oth^ ‘ 
any re-arrangemeate that tfonld be deviiw 
only tend to widea the bounds ca aa 
monopoly. 


THE CHEADLIWPODS’ MONEY. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

Like many other robberies, that of the Cheadle- 
woods set at defiance all methods of 
inquiry, though their niece had now no doubt 
lin her mind that the Count was the robber. 
Curiously enough, she bad a commuuicati{|a from 
him. One dark night the house-bell rau^ feebly, 
and when Mrs Kasper answered the summons, a 
boy put a jiarccl into her hands and ^ipstantly 
disappeared. The packet was addressed to. Miss 
j Clieadlewood, and on opening it Mopsy found a 
I small box, and carefully placed within it u^as the 
watch w’hich had been her father’s. No word of 
explanation accompanied the packet. The poor 
girl w’as very thankful to have this possession 
restored to her, and glad too of the proof that 
there is honour amongst thieves. 

Time, however, at length exerted its benign 
influence in favour of Margery. Eobert’s friend- 
sliip was becoming so precious, that it helped 
j her to forget her disappointment in the Count, 
j and to boar with patience the harshness and 
I suspicion with' which her uncles treated her. 

I Thi.i treatment, more especially, on the part of 
I .louallian, was almost more than she could tvith 
j patience submit to; and only the sense of her utter 
I helplessness if driven homeless uponTh “world of 
j Loudon, prevented her on many occasions from 
I bitterly re.sentiug bis insinuating and hurtful 
1 renmrks. 

j But while Margery wa.s thus suffering ^rom 
the bard-bearteil, unsympathetic treatment of 
I her ixdatives, Robert Ware was suffering too; 

• for be was a dail}* witness to the cold, sneering 
, manner of Joualijan Clieadlewood towards her. 
Had she been any one but the niece of his 
i i.m}!loyer—had she been in a like jiosition with. 

I himseif —he would long since have itsked her to 
' be bis, io go with him for ever out of these 

; ungenial surroundings. 

i While he was undergoing Ihi.s conflict of sup- 
I pressed feeling, a circumstance happened one day 
i which forced ihing-i suddenly out oLtlieir state of 
1 <iuie8ceuce, and necessitated a different line of 
conduct on his jiart. 

Margery had seated herself one morning in the 
room where he worked, in order to do some 
copying, when he observed that she was paler 
j than usual, and evidently suffering. For some 
time she worked on silently, and then all at 
: once to.sscd her pen on the desk, and announced 
j her inability to do more that mornings so much 
was she aflected by iteadache and a general leel- 
' ing of illness. Robert advi.sed her to put on her 
I bonnet and go out into the open air for an hour. 

I Mr Jonathan Clieadlewood was absent on business, 

! and would not be back for a few hours. 

She had not been gone very long when Mr 
Jonathan unexpectedly returned. He entered the 
room—looked about—went over to where his 
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niece hiwl been eng^ed—-saw that ber work was 
nutiuished—and tossing tbo papers, wUtch he had 
lifted, back upon the table, angrily demanded of 
the clerk where she was. 

‘Miss Cheadlewood did not feel well, and I 
advised her to go out for a little into the open air.’ 

‘ You advised her! ’ said Jonathan, with some- 
tiling more than his usual bitterness. ‘ Who 
authorised you to advise w'hat was contrary to my 
instructions ? ’ 

Oobert did, not answer. 

* ‘ Do you hear me \ I ask, who gave you 
authority to interfere with my arrangements ? She 
has bMU three days over this paper, and here it 
is unfinished ! And yet you would advise ’ 
her to ran away and leave it! Are you not 
ashamed of yourself, sir, after nil my brother and 
T haved»ne for you? 1 suppose you would rather 
fritter away your time in making love to thio 
useless, yewailess brat, than attend to your cm- 
plo.fe?8’ interests.’ 

The worthy dork for the finst time in all his 
communications with the Cheadlowoods, felt hi.> 
temper giving way. ‘I do not think, sir,’ said 
he, ‘that I merit this rebuke at your hand. I 
am fully conscious of the favours you have done 
me, and am grateful for them ; but I could not 
see the young lady suffer as she evidently did 
without suggesting some remedy, and I am sure 
she will make up tor it when she returns.’ 

‘When she returns? It would be no grief to 
m« she never did return ; though appaieiitly it 
might be to you, who are possibly, making love to 
the chit for the sake of the money you may think 
she will inherit. But you are mistaken ; no 
daughter of such a father will ever touch a penny 
of my brother’s money or mine.’ 

‘f5ir,’^aid Robert, ‘this is an insult which I do 
not deserve. It would ill become me, as your 
[ servant, to make such advances to your niece a'^ 

1 you insinuate; and I would rather (juit your 
employment at once than submit to such base 
reflections on my charaidcr.’ 

‘ ‘ Your character ? What character did you ever 

have but what the Chcadlewoods gave you f But 
pray do not remain here a raomeut longer than 
you choo.se. Uo; and take her with you il you 
like.’ ^ 

At this moment, as chance would have it, his 
brother Barnabas entered llie room ; and clo-c 
' behind him w’as Margery. She hud heuid the 
conclusion of the quarrel, and only too readily 
guessed that she was the cause of it. 

J^rnabas looked at his brother witliout speak¬ 
ing. The latter was wild with juissiun, and 
u|mraided his brother in rude terms for ever 
harbouring this ‘American offcast,’ as he called 
his niece, about their house. Barnabas, at no 
time a very patient man, and whose state of 
health rendered him ]es.s capable of self-control 
than was his wont, gradually became irritated to 
such a degree by his brother’s taunts and menaces, 
that at one time the two onlookers were afraid 
of immediate and serious consequences. Ami 
there is no saying but some catastrophe might 
have ensued—for both were passionate men, and 
neither had been living very agreeably with the 
other of late—had not Barnabas .suddenly reeled 
against the wall, as if struck by an umseeu hand, 
and the next moment fallen insensible on the 
floor. 


-Cl 


Robert, who had instantljr hurried out for aid, 
speedily returned accompaiiied by a physician 
who lived in the same street, who no sooner 
saw the ]patient, thajx he pronounced it a case 
of paralysis, and took instant measures for his 
recovery. In this he was partially successful, 
though he held out no hope of ultimate recovery ; 
and having seen the patient conveyed to his room' 
and placed on liis bed, ho gave Margery instruc¬ 
tions as to the treatment to be observed, and 
departed. 

Ills brother Jonathan had at first been struck 
with consternation hy what hail happened ; and 
after the doctor had left, ho repaired to his room 
and shut himself in. Robert Ware, meanwdiih', 
sat listless at his desk, pondering over all that 
had occurred, lie did not, now that he was 
calmer, wish to act hastily on Mr Jonathan 
I (.Tieadlewood’s order of dismissal; nor could lie 
bring himself, to leave the house without again 
seeing Margery. AVhile ho thus remained in a 
state of uncertainty, Mrs Ra.sper entered the 
room, and without s[)eaking a word, placed a note 
on the desk before him. It was addressed in the 
well-known crabbed liaiulwiiting of Mr Jonathan 
Cheadlewood: 

Slit—After your conduct towards me to-dav, 
it is imp«;<sible that you can lunger he lelaiiu-tl m 
the seivice of this (uni; but in order that no 
undue advantage may be taken of you, it at ' 
your pleasure to continue with ns lor a inoiitli ' 
longer, niieii you will undei.stand your eneugi - | 

menl niu^t dchnitely eomc to an end. i 

JoNAiiiAN Cur.Au: i;\\o »)'. ^ 

Roborl’s natural impube, as he ctu-heil the 
letter in his haie!, was to quit tlie hoii'-o that 
moment, never to return ; but ju.st I hen he lelt j 
the touch of a soil h.uid njion his .shoulder. i 

It was Margery. At a gl.ince he .s.iw that s]u> i 
was much moved, and tlie .same gl uic(> al-o J 
.shewed how changed her apoearanee had Midi'u alv j 
become. Her face was j^ale and anviom; and 
instead of tliat jduy of meiiy roguish light vihn !i 
ome kindle<l in her eyes, tluTe was the .s'Ji sn’n- 
diied lustre ol t kilul unieH. She was the In-t 
to speak. 

‘ You are not going away slie said. 

‘Ye'-, Ali-s Che.ulle'vood,’ rephed ItohiTt. ‘I 
must go. 1 could not st.iy firiger witli scii- 
le-pect'.’ , 

‘But indeed you shall not leave us. 1 will 
go to my uncle and plead for you. I alone 
am to blame for all this; and you shall not 
suffer so for me. Oh,’ she cried, ‘that I had 
never cJine to this house ! ^ly life, like my poor 
dear fathcr’.s, seems destined to misery and lUs- 
appointment. Do not you add to that misery 
by leaving me also.’ And she leant her ami 
upon the desk aful sobbed bitterly. 

Such distress in one he so dcc'ply loved was 
more, ‘than Robert couM re-sist. lie seized her 
hand, and in a few hurried words liad breathed 
out to her the jias.sion of his heart, a passion 
.suppre.ssed throughout all these weary yet delight¬ 
ful mouths. ‘Margery,’ he continued-—and his 
voice was tremulous with emotion—‘ 1 w.ts poor, 
and therefore dared not speak of love, and J am 
poorer to-day than ever. Forgive what 1 have 
said, and let us ]».art in jicaco.’ 

lie still letained the hand, which, in truth, she 

« 
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was in no haate to Tfithdraw; and as she lifted 
her eyes to his, Eobert Ware saw that his love was 
returned, ‘lliough you were poor as Eazarus/ 
she said, * I could go with you to the world’s end.’ 

It was the old story. Love in young hearts is 
never naore triumphant than when the owners of 
these hearts are ueset with difficulties real or 
uiittgiiied; and with these two lovers, it was no 
merely lancilnl sorrow that thus gave zest to 
their passion; for both were poor, and both were 
desolate and unfriended; and at this moment 
they but drank, in conscious companionship to¬ 
gether, that cu)) of sweet and deep ail'ection which 
till now they had been content to sip in silence 
ami isolation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the scene. It! 
is sufficient to state that the result of their inter¬ 
view was that Robert decided, at the special 
re(iuest of Margery, to take advantage of the 
month’s notice which old Jonathan had given 
him; and they were hopeful that in the interval 
they might be able so to arrange matters that 
when he left the emjdoyment of the Cheadlewoods, 
she too would go with him. 

But now the Cheadlewoods were to learn the true 
value of their niece. Mojjsy could not be said to 
■ have much love fur her stricken relative; but u 
sense of dut}', mingled with pity for his sad state, 
incited lior to servo him to the utmost. The e.vj)e- 
rienco gained during her father’s illness had tauglit 
her to perform .skilfully the duties of a sick-room. 
IVith a woman’s tender care and self-forgetl'ulness 
sli(! ministered at liis bedside, and watched the 
fi-elde sutl'erer, till at last, within ten days of the 
lir-^t alta<'k, the weary struggle was over, and 
lilod'iiiig hands and .scheming brain were fur ever 
stilled in Death. 

One of the (ir.st thiug.s which 'Mr Jonathan 
(‘headlewood did after his Inother’s illness assumed 
a lorm tliat bejmnd all doubt promi.sed to be fatal, 
was to open his Ijrother's saf('- and his other 
repo.sitories, in order to ascertain whether or not 
he had e-Kocuted a will. Hut his most diligent 
; arches for such a document were, to his intense 
at,i.sfaction, I'rui11 ess. 

On the funeral day of his brother, the. office, 
though closed to outward semblance, was not really 
so; lor Jou.athan had returned in the afternoon 
to Ids accu'tomed .seat in his business-room; and 
Rol)eit Ware was engaged in arranging the papers 
of the deceased ])artuei’, and making up an inveu- 
tory of them for the surviving roprosentutive of the 
lirni. While .so occuiii“d, the door-bell rang ; and 
in a few mimite.s Mrs Rasper, in a rmsty black gown 
tluit had done funereal duty twenty years before 
at the last ob.secjuie.s of the deceased Mr Ea.sper, 
u.shored a little wry-necked man into the room, 
whom Robert knew to be a neighbouring solicitor, 
of whose ability to do ‘sharp’ thiiif's the brothers 
Cheadlewootl liad long entcrtiuncii a reverential 
.and emulous adudruliou. Mr Windiip, for tliat was 
Ids name, requesting to know if Mr Oheadletvood 
was at leism’e, as he desired a few miimtes’ con¬ 
ference with him, was ushered by Robert into his 
niastw’s room ; and was aliout to withdraw, when 
IMr Windup, to his astonishment, requested the 
clerk to remain. 

‘ I regret,’ began Mr Windnp, addressing Mr 
Oheadlcwood, ‘tliat the death of iny dear friend, 
your late lamented brother, should have ncce.s.si- 
tuted this intrusion on your privacy at a time 


when the sactedness ot' grief i8----necessitat^»-i-4&at 
is, calls for. othej^^for thonglits of differ^at , 
kind.’ 

It was evident that Mr Windup w'as not acons- 
tomed to the Chadband type of oratory, mid 
could better have recited for an hour the heads of 
a process, or dictated a dozen affidavits of bank¬ 
ruptcy, than spoken five minutes on any subject 
that called for expressions of human sympathy of 
grief. Unfortunately, there were no ‘forms’ of 
funereal condoleineuts in his law-hoflks, and M* 
Windup’s knowledge of life or letters did not 
extend beyond the.se. 

To this speech Mr Jonathan Cbeadlewoodi mur- 
, mured, rather than spoke, some words of reply ; 
but what they w'ere could only he guessed. Mr 
Windup then continued ; ^ 

I ‘ But duty, friend Oheadlcwood, is duly ; "and a.s 
j your late lamented brother’—this seemed to he a 
I phrase on which the speaker rather pTi«hid hira- 
; sell^ for with a slight cough he repeated it—*your 
i late lamented brother was good enough to hononr 
j mo with his confidence in certain matters of 
j business, in the performance of which it was my 
I privilege to draw up for him a testamentary dis-. 
I ])Ositioii, it is now my duty to lay the terms of 
! that disposition before you.’ And as he spoke, 

J lie slowly drew from un inside receptacle of his 
i greatcoat a roil of parchment duly taped and 
i sealed. 

i Mr Jonathan Cheadlevvood stared blankly .at 
! liim fur a few seconds, as if considering with him- 
i self whether he dreamed or not. ‘A—what ?’ he 
I murmured, as if speaking to himself—‘a will?’ 

I ‘ Mr Cheadlevvood,’ said Mr'Windnp, bow¬ 
ling, ‘that is what I meant to indicate- it is his 
] will—the will of the late Mr Buruala* (Jheadle- 
j wood, bachelor.’ 

j ‘Th.at cannot be,’ said Jonathan excitedly, and 
1 ri.sing to his feet. ‘My brother never acquainted 
; me i>t' any such document, and I am sure he would 
■ not have arranged hi.s alTair.s without consulftng 
I me.’ 

j ‘That may be, ^fr Chcadlewood,’ replied Mr 
I Windup calmly—‘ may very well be ; and nothing 
I more proper between two gentlemen wlio so long 
; and so honourably carried on the Itnsincss of their 
I proieiision together’—and here Mr Windup bowed 
I again, lie was clearly bent on being coiuplimen- 
I tary to hi.s brother professiomil. Without giving 
: Mr Cheadlewoud time to reply, he proceeded : 
j ‘ But, iis I already said, since your late lamented 
I brother placed tlii.s matter in my hand.a, I have 
j only a simple duty to jicrforru ; and ^'hen that is 
j performed, I hope you, sir, will have no occasion to 
I lind fault with the manner in which it has been 
j executed.’ 

I This was a very ingenious conclusion, and might 
: convoy whatever meaning Mr Chcadlewood should 
; pleiise to put upon it. ’I’he latter was apjvarently 
j disposed to construe it in an agreeable sense, for 
j he bowed, and asked Mr W'indup, for the tii’st 
time, to be seated. 

lilr Winduj) look the proffered cliair, and .setting 
hi.s hut upon the table, suggested that still another 
, person had better be present to witness the reading 
j of the will, and further suggested that this person 
: should be Miss Margery Cheacllcwood. Mr Jona- 
1 than nodded his acquiescence in this ; and Robert 
I Ware, who had hitherto stood a silent listener to 
j what h.ad passed, rang the bell and requested Mr.s- 
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Rasper to convey the message to Miss Ch(?adl6- 
wood. In a short time she appeared ; and after 
paying his respects to her, Mr Windup in a few 
words explained the nature of his business, and 
proceeded to read the contents of the will 

Margery turned her eyes listlessly upon him. 
She cared little to hear the contents of the docu¬ 
ment. She was looking pale and ufan, and her eyes 
•were red with recent tears, for she was weakened 
by her arduous service in the sick-room, and felt 
J^eenly the‘gloom of this day which recalled the 
memory of a sorer bereavement. Robert Ware 
regarded her with anxiety, and longed to cheer 
her. .Indeed, his mind was so occupied with Mar¬ 
gery *5 Mr Windup broke the seal, and began to 
read, that he scarcely noted the words with which 
the will commenced, and listened like one in a 
dreanr,^!! the startling words fell upon his cars : 
‘I devise and bequeath all the residue of my 
reqji and personal property to my clerk, Roheut 
Wa^k, a young man for whom I have a high 
regard, solely on condition that he shall marry iii)' 
niece, MAHOEar Cueadlewoop, the daughter of 
my deceased brother, Silah C'iikadlewoop, within 
. twelve months of my demise.’ 

It would be dillicult to say which of the three 
listeners was most startled by these words. 

Jonathan Cheadlcwood seemed as if choking, , 
and involuntarily gasped for breath, ‘ Most extra- | 
ordinary!’ he ejaculated—‘most extraordinary!' 
What could Barnabas mean by it ? lie could nut 
h“ave known what he was doing : that attack miiht 
Lave been coining on when he wrote this, lie was 
never one to take such fancies in his head.— 
When,’ dcina/ided he shaiTily of Mr Windup— | 
‘ when uas this deed executed i ’ j 

‘Abftut.lwo months belure the attack which, 
ended in his death.’ | 

At the.se words, Mr Jonathan Cheadlcwood, ' 


his brother,’ pw^d into the hands of his niece and 
her husband," who did more, good with it in one 
year than he had done in all tlic years of his 
miserable life. • 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BV 0. W. MONT AGUE. 

CONCLCDING PAPER. 

Itarey the Horse-tamer .—Every one remembers 
the advent of Rarey to England, and the perfect 
furor created by his womlorful feats of horse¬ 
taming. It may surprise many to learn that 
before he came out in this character, Rarey had 
had no previous experience with horses, and 
that the lad gained the foundation of his gre.it 
power over, the horse by closely studying the 
methods that have from time immenioiial been 
constantly practised by the circus trainer. Never- 
theless, the power which he exercised over the 
wildest and mo-.t stubborn horses struck < very 
beholder with wonder. Animals which on accyiint 
of their furious temper had been giicu uji by 
trainers and grooms as hopeless, ueiv speedily 
rendered aiuonablo to le.i^nn by hi.s subtle treat¬ 
ment. The fart dir in rr always gave jiLice to the 
hiiarilcr in niodo. Rarey never fe.irod a lioi-e, and 
rawer gave the animal gruundo fur suppuang th.il 
such a sentiineut was po-Mblc. liilrodueed iiitu 
his pre.sence, sometimes at the iKk of tl.ov‘ who 
did so, tlu“ horse-trainer soon e labli-iied a liiendly 
fooling with his- daipgeruus oiiuine conipc.nion. 
Bidding the astonished grooms h-ive (he iniim.il 
and himself lu their own conqiaiiv, Rarey c iluilv 


lu.'sitig some ejaculation between his teeth, ro^e 
and walked out of the room, without exchanging 
anftther wor<l. 

Wh.it fuithor ])a&sed be.twcon Mr Windup and 
the two whom his mes'=!(,gc had thus rendmed 
more wcciltliy, if not more hai)py, would little 
interest the reader; and what pa-'.'-ed between 
these two al’ter Mr Windup had taken his leave 
of them, any sagacious reader may guess. 

Mare'ery and Robert were soon afterw.ards 
happily married. Jonathan Cheadlcwood .alvvay.s , 
grudged his niece her money, and was horrified at , 
the extravagance which the young juiir displayed 
in,hiring a pretty little house at Riixlon, ihit 
in’ spite o1 liis imprudence, as Mr Jonathan 
deemed it, Ware did well in his profession, and j 
won for himself an honourable position. 

Of Margery’s old friend the (Jouiit, nothing was 
heard till some years later, when Roliert, reading i 
in the newspapers an account of the cajduro of j 
a notorious burglar, who had been concerned in , 
many extensive and mysterious robberies, learned j 
that at one time the thief had been compedled to 
seek refuge in New York, and whilst there had j 
passed himself ofl’ as a reduced foreigner of dis- ; 
tiugiiiahed family, assuming the title of Count 
Grimaldi, 

Jonathan Cheadlewood toiled on in ilie old 
fashion, saving and extorting to the utmost 
lartUin", till at length came for him also, and 
euddetiTy as in the case of his brother, the per- 
lorced rest; and with it his money, like that of 


surveyed hi.s jnitient, and jirocc-de.l (u c »i\ aud 
wheedle and s'rukc linst the li'Md, Ih'-ii lli*' ihm k, 
.and finally the foiequarter.-!, unld he li.id in a 
measure alhiyi-d the feais and suftemd the iic of 
the .animal. This, lie Urni“d ‘gentling.’ Nc.vt, 
by a seiies of 'fuietly e.xecuted iii.-inu u\ le.—one 
of which was tlio dr.ipjung nj) of tlie lurelcet- 
the biped had the cpiadiuped lying luljdcss at 
his feet, subdued .and docile aion -h to ]>ermit 
ol the man reclining at lull/li-ngth upon (ho 
prostrate llor^c ! Alter a while the str.tps were 
removed, and upon the animal reg.iiiiing his feet, 
Rarey would quietly mount and ride him out 
ol tlie iuclosure. 

The point of chief iirqiortanre in the inanago- 
ment of a horse is to study Ida liuinourh and 
whims; not ivith the idea of actually giving 
way to them, but in order to att.iiu the desired 
end through them. The trainer must not jday 
a hectoring jfart, be must ‘stoop to conquer.’ 
Every horse of spirit is nervous at strange noise.s 
and'strange sights; and cqunlly so at h.iving 
articles to which he is luniccuilomed pl.ic'*d upon 
his back or neck or head. Let him see all that 
is going on, J'a/ce him into your fonjidi nee. If 
he i.s about to be bridled for the first time, the 
way not to tlo it is to hold him by the forelock 
and mane, while you vuinlv endeaiour to fore,e 
the strange thing over his heail. ’J'he way to do 
it, is not to seem anxious to do it at all; let the 
horse see the bridle, and snili’ at it; let him know 
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that there id not much barrh;in.-jt He will 
then let yon quietly'put the appiifS,tua over his 
liead witliout fear or resistaneo. 

A peculiar method is requisite to make a horse 
lie down, more particularly if you are a stranger 
to him. Having accustomed the horse to your 
presence, having fed him from your hand, and 
•stroked and caressed and ‘gentled’ him, he will 
look upon you as a friend, and be ready to obey 
yon. A series of little tap upon one foreleg, 
and be is down upon one knee; the other knee 
is made to follow. In this position, the horse 
W'ill submit to be gently rolled over on to his 
side, almost as though in a trance. Let each 
act be gentle and he is content. Once the horse 
is down, he becomes your slave; and this first 
victory may be best confirmed and subsequent 
lessons rendere<l less troublesome, by feeding him 
with some choice niorscd while he is down; or 
if he will not eat in that position, directly he 
arises. Do not let your victory have in it any 
sting of defeat for him. The nearer that the 
trainer approaches to the spirit thus indicated, 
the more successful he will be ; and if he wanders 
too far from it, he will achieve no success at 
all. 

Some years ago, General Airey in the course of 
a conversation with me, most fully indorsed the 
above vi(!ws as lo the great ]iower of mingled firm¬ 
ness and kindness, lint firmness and kindness 
tihrih'y wifliont a knowledge of liorses’ tempera- 
nienls, without great fact and insiglit into their 
individual characters, will be of little, if any service 
with ( xtivinely stabhorn and fractious animals. 
A proof of this was given by Raroy before General 
Airey's own eye.s. Tliese two gentlemen hap¬ 
pened to meet at iMason’s livery-stables, and a 
di.scn .doii was lai. ed res])ecting the powers of the 
Ameri'-an tamer. The VletKn'al did not believe 
that Rarey was gift' il with any special power; i 
he was of opinioa that if a horse was beyond j 
the inllnence of comhined iinnness and kindness, ! 
he was beyond our inllnence altogether. There i 
wa.s in IMa-son’s stables an utterly intractable | 
.steed, well known to General Airey, which had i 
never yet been harnes>ed ; or'if harnessed, had j 
resist(;d all eli'urts to drive him. He was an i 
iiTei'.uncilable. Tlio General said that if Rarey 
had any .s]n:cl;d powsT, he would be able to bring 
it lo bear uiion tiiis lior.se. Raroy at once under¬ 
took that he would unaideil harness the horse, 
hitch him to a brake, and drive him up and down 
I’iccadiily. d'he challenge was accejited; the 
General frankly reiterating his full conviction 
that neither Rarey nor any one clsi? could do it. 
But in an incredibly short time Rai’cy emerged 
from the .stable wilii the horse harnessed as he 
had proiai.sed, and drove him as quietly as a 
lamb U]) and down Piccadilly. 

Tha Ilimavl:ahk Memorij of IForses. —It scarcelj’^ 
needs stating tliat a good memory is indispensable 
in learning anything. And if a horse has to learn 
a trick or routine performance, he can only do 
so by remembering it from time to time of going 
through it. Both horses and dogs have wonderful 
nieuioi'ies ; hut I will narrate one or two instances 
relating to the horse. i 

I was once driving to Long-Milford in Suffolk 
at a spot Avhere lliero was a bridge leading oA'er a 
river. As Ave approached the bridge, the horse 


pulled up, and would not moA’-e on again withoitt 
whipping. For some time I was at, a loss to 
•account for this freak; but it afterwards occurred 
to nfe that the last time 1 had crossed that bridge 
and with the same horse, 1 had pulled up at 
that very spot to speak to a man I had met. 

Unless there is a reason to the contrary, we 
always prefer occupying the same field each time 
Ave visit a town. Sometimes it happens that 
the stud-groom, who is generally with the first 
wagon, forgets which field it is. B«t by giving 
the horse liis head and leaving him to himself, 
he Avill most certainly pull up at the right gate. 
The groom never fiinds him to bo wroim, and 
drives straight in. f 

When in Southampton some years since, I had 
to pass up High Street daily', and had a different 
horse almost every day. Whichever hoi^ L,had, 
he Avould slacken speed at the Star Hotel and 
Avant to turn into the yard. Uponnaentiqning 
this to the stud-groom, he explained thA five 
years previously, AA'hen the circus Avas in South¬ 
ampton, the stud had been stabled at the Star, 
and the horses had not forgotten the place again, 

Their ItamnrJcalle InidUfjev.ee.. — I have my 
opinion, fomidcd upon close and A'ariecl obserA'a- 
tion, that hor-ses can and do convey to each other 
A'ery exact intelligence by the A'arions sounds they 
produce, from the proud, sonorous tmighings of a 
full-spirited horse, down to the Avhintiyings and 
snortings ami other little sounds Avith which jill 
kecj)er.s of liorscs are familiar. Once, in a long 
stable cont.'iiniiig twenty stalks in a roAA', a horse 
at tlie one cud Avas dying. Xea;; the other end 
was a horse of a timid disposition, whidi sheWed 
markckl signs of dread niul extreme nervousness, 
as tliough conscious of Avhat AA'as* gedng on; 
trembling from liead to fiiot, and streaming AA'ith 
pcr.spiration. I feel convinced that intelligence 
of what Avas pa.ssing had reached this lior.se, and 
that being of a nervous temjieramont, the ^oor 
animal had been troubled to the painful extent 
Ave hud Avituessed. 

Anotlier example of a difi’eront kind. It often 
happened that 1 was away from the Company for 
weeks and months at a stretch; and on some of 
these occasions I had to return along the road 
1)}' Avhich the cu'cms was coming, thus meeting 
the A’ans one after the otlier all down the line. 
"Wdiou yet there Avas some di.stance between myself 
and the nearest van, my horse Avuuld scent or see 
the head van-Iiorse and salute him Avith a loud 
neigh. This \vouhl be at once ansivered by*the 
A'an-hoi’so, which .seemed to pass the signal to the 
rear down the line, Avhere it Avas taken up from 
liorso to horse to the very end, perhaps three- 
quartcis of a mile away'. Then as 1 rapidly drove 
by and met the vans, each horse Avould turn 
toAvai'us mine as he passed, greeting him Avith a 
friendly and joyous neigh ; apparently' holding a 
sljort conversation in passing, as though Avelcoming 
each other after a separation. For it must be 
noted that it Avas only ifter long ahcnce that such 
demonstrations took place. 

How to IFafcr a Horse .—On the question of 
giving a horse water, Avheii to do it and when not, 
much popular ignorance exists. Every' one knows 
that, ‘while one man can take a horse to the 
water, tAventy can’t make him drink.’ But every 
one does not stop to think that it is because he is 
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not thirsty that he will not drink. Row, if a! the nobility and of royalty itself, thirs placing 
horse is given an unlimited supply of water after' the circus on the same recognised footing as tUo 
a long dry run, he drinks heartily, and is in stage. 

danger of sulfering from colic in consequence. Among other sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor 
Tlie usual method is to let the horse cool down and Empress of Austria are great patrons of the 

before lie (irinks. That is very good as far ns it! circus. When the Austrian Crown Prince was 

goes; hut is a remedy only whore a prevention j in England in 1878, he chanced to arrive in Qlas- 
woiild be far better. When a horse is doing a | gow u’hilc we were staying there, and honoured 
long distance, offer him water frequently--as fre- | our circus with a U’isit. After tlie performance 
qnently as possible without inconvenience. He i was over, the Prince was jdeased to express his 
jvill either sip a mouthful or so, or none at all. j very great satisfivetion with what ho had witucs.sed. 
The instincts of the horse serve the same end as i Knowing that our Imperial guest was a great 

reason in man. Let the horse use his instincts ; admirer of the horse, I asked liiin if he would’ 

freely, and as a rule he will never indulge to ' like to inspect our stud. Having graciously con- 
las o\v bijnry. 1 sented to do so, the Prince with his suito made 

j the tour of the stables, exhibiting great interest 
Sensitive Tmte and Smell of the Horse .—Horses | in the various horses, and spending tluee-quarters 
havxi a quick scent and delicate palate. The least j of an hour in the inspection, 
impurity in the water or in the ve.sscl that con¬ 
tains it, wh I frequently cause the horse to refuse it. j Comparing tlie foregoing Tlecollections to a 
A edrious incident hearing upon this point hap- ! proce3.sion of familiar characters and well-romera- 
poned some years ago when a London distiller was ; bered incident.s, I feel that I cjuinot do better 
suspected of conveying a large quantit}’- of spirits : than close the array with Royalty in the person of 
off his premises without paying duty. An exci.se ; the Austrian Crown Prince ; and having done so, 

, officer had his attention drawn to a horse-trougli i turn to my audience for their generous cril icism 
which was so situated that it might have been . of the performance as a whole, uiiike iiiy bow, 
possible to run the spirits through it and away ' and jiass out of the Ring. 

in some manner underground, in the night. But j_ ___ 


professional evidence was adduced to prove that, 
had such been the practice, horses would never THE MON T 11. 

have drunk out of it as they did ; for the odour of c r t r v r p \ v r> \ t> t <; ’ ' - 

the strong raw spirits would have clung to the ‘ ^ 

trough and tainted the water. A new hook by Mr Darwin is s oni. lhing to 

Here is an illustration of the natural instinct ' brighten the dark days c>f December, aud iusjdre 
of the horse when guided by his sense of snieil. i students with warmth as they jiore over liis jiro- 
Ono of our men had bought or hud been given | positions and conclusions. As the title— The 
the skm of a lion which had recently died ; and : Pou'cr o/Moremc-aMu iYanf.s---i,npru;s, the eminent 

as the circu-s was iust leaving the town, lie threw . . _. .... 

it on to the driver’s seat of one of the vans, to ' and philosopher ha. bvi.i uuinin . m. 

have it tanned at the next town. Tlie horse in : borderland between the auaaal and 

that van was a very tpiict one, that had been with , vegetable worlds, and now he inakos knu.ui 
th<> circus for yeans. Nevertheless, the animal j ho\v much they have in common. But his chi .d 
immediately shewed signs of fear, wliich increased ' object, as he explains, ‘ is to clescrilic and cunnei t 
in spite of all endeavours to jiacify him. Then, together .several large classes of movement, comiin-n 
breaking loo.se from all resti-aint, he kicked and : ^ almost all jdants. The most widely prevalent 
reared and plunged about in the wildest manner ) movement is esson.tiallv of the seme nature as that 
until he had broken the harness and escaped. \un-i ^ ahnbiiig idant, which bemU 

ons coniectures might be made as to the manner m ' • i , n • . V .t . 

which the house’s fears were aroused; but I think ; successively o all pomts ot tiic cunq.ass, .so that 

it probable that all those creatures which are ; Hie metho^ or observation 

liable to become the prey of carnivorous beast.s,; "’ere singularly delicate and ingenious so that 
liave been endowed by nature with an instinct; even the movements of tlie radicles of secd.s could 
which enables them to distinguish their foes from i be noted. Certain plants wliich fold their leaves 
other animals. ! together at night, and, familiarly speaking, go to 

„ sleep, were prevented by pinning the leaves out 

English equestrian?, and their blood-relations ; iiorj^ontally: the leaves thus treated were killo t 
from over the water, are by far superior to those t,.r, 


of any other nation. All over the contiiunt, 
performers from England or the States are eagmly 
sought for and readily engaged. In fact there 
is scarcidy a foreign circus of any note in which 
the bulk of the performers are not English artistes. 


I by frost, while similar plants left to fohl their 
leaves in the natural way were not killetk The 
■ effects of lighfcf of touch, and of other intliiences, 
'• as described in this interesting volume, seem 
j wonderful: especially remarkable is the .sensitive- 


It is curious that, on the other hand, continental ; ness of the tip of tlie radicle, which detects liglit, 

_ ___i_ __ ? __i * - : _ . _ _ _ _ * ' ■ 


circuses are much more important, aud on a 
grander scale than those of England aud America, 
lu the first place, most of them have seven days 
a week, and Sunday the chief of them all, on 


moisture, hardno.s.s, and softne-ss, and beliaves 
accordingly. In Mr Darwin’s words: ‘Tt is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the tip of tlie radicle 


which to gather in the golden harvest, as compared | endowed, ami having the power of directing 
with six days in England and two or three other the movements ot the adjoining parts, acts like 
countries. Again, they receive in a much greater i the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
4«gi'ee the direct and systematic patromige of: being seated within the anterior end of the body, 
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teceiving impressions,from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several naovemenW 

It is well known to naturalists that the growth 
■‘ of the science of biology ‘owes very much to 
investigations by diligent students of what are 
commonly spoken of as the inferior animals. 
’Among these are found elementary organisms 
W’hich enable the investigator to see a long way 
hack towards the origin of life. It is in the sea 
that they most abound ; hence a ernise on the sea, 
or a sojonni on the shore, is indispensable to an 
<-arnest student of natural history. Formerly, he 
hud great ditliculties in procuring specimens, and 
hut lew facilities for proper examination thereof. 
But now there arc Zoological Stations on the coasts 
of maritime countries where nmrine anijnals are 
us al)uudiint as the appliances for study arc ample. 
Foremo.st among them is the Stazio’nc Zoologica 
at Napl(^s, a truly palatial huilcling, containing 
lahoratorie.s, classified collections, an aquarium, 
with tanks capacious enough to hold fou^ hundred 
and I'orty cubic, metres of water. By a canal com¬ 
municating directly wdth the sea, the water is 
brought into huge underground cisterns, where in 
about ten days it di'posits impurities, and is then 
raised by a ‘ t’alil'ornia’ pump to the Unks. The 
sea is a generous nurse, and the Bay of Najiles is 
a higldy fecund breeding-place; hence the numher 
mid variety of animals of all dimensions dwelling 
in the tanks arc reinarkahle, and to naturalists 
eminently gratifying and instructive. The labora¬ 
tories and working-rooms are I'tivnished with 
proper taldes, im])leinents, and apparatus for ]mr- 
poses of investigation; trained assistants for indoor 
work are in attendance, and boats, nets, dredges, 
and bo.itnien are jivovided for outdoor \vork, and 
a good reference library of scientific books com¬ 
pletes the resource.? of the establishment. Dr 
Dohrn is director, and an account of the work 
done is published from time to,time, with illus¬ 
trations. 

Any naturalist desirous of working in the 
Stazione may hire a table with u.se of the appli¬ 
ances above menlioried for sevcut 3 '-five pounds a 
vear. Of tlie twenty tables now let, three are 
taken by the Prus-sian, and four by the Italian 
government; Russia has two; eight other countries 
in Europe each one; the British Association and 
the I'niversity of Cambridge have also,tables. 
Thus students or professors can be sent by their 
patrons to study natural history at Naples, in con- 
lident hope that their time will be well employed. 

Tlio United States Fi.sh Commission have 
recently discovered that the Spanish mackerel 
(Cybium maculatum) breeds hurgely in certain*parts 
of Chesapeake Bay. Artificial propagation wa.s 
tried, and with marked success : the eggs hatched 
withtti twenty - four hours after fecundation, 
and the young fry, though among the most 
minute of fi.shes, are described as ‘ hardy and easy 
to transport.’ In consequence of this gratifying 
result, the experiment will bo repeated next 
year on a great scale; and there is good reason 


to believe that the Spanish mackerel, an excellent 
ftsh, will ere long be abundant in the waters south 
of Sandy Hook. The common periwinkle was 
formerly unknown on the western side of the 
Atlantic; hut within recent years it has appeared 
and multiplied to a surprising extent on the coast , 
of New England. 

Professor Pickering of Harvard College Obser¬ 
vatory, United States, in making a spvey of the 
heavens, has discovered manjq before unknown* 
planetary nebnlce. These luminous objects are 
so numerous that the obseiwcr must e.verciso great 
self-control. ‘The eye,’ saj's the Profcsai|r, ‘is 
constantly deceived, and an object thought to be 
a nebula is seen to be a star when the telescope is 
stopped.’ There are some ray,5 to w'hich tfie*Myc 
appears to he especially 8en.sitive, andj-he sfrain 
produced by ob.seiving a number of appeax'tilces 
in a second and judging and couii)ariug, is so 
severe, that re.st becomes necessary at the end of 
half an hour. The number seems incredible. 
Professor Pickering remarks; ‘A count of the. 
number of .stars to be seen at a time in fields taken 
at random shews that the spectra of over ten 
thousand stars arc often examined in thi.s time.’ 
Tines far, lie estimates that he ha.s observed the 
spectra of about a hundred thousand star.?,* 
‘although only about o?ie-hundrcdth part of the 
heavens has as yet been explored.' 

The antimony hitherto made use of in commerce 
lias been e-Ktrac.ted from an irnpurd ore at a ce.st 
which has nlfected the price of the article, and 
i made it as much as that of tin or cc^per. The 
I chief .supplies have been found in Algeria, Spain, 

! and Ceylon. Creat was the surprise, therelbve, of 
i metallurgists and smelters when, about a year 
ago, announcement was made that ‘ vast lode* of 
almost pure oxide of antimony’had been discovered 
in the province of Sonora, Mexico, not more than 
thirty miles from the Culf of California. Mines 
have been opened with encouraging results, the 
metal being so plentiful that in .some places it 
appears abow givnnul in the form of bumps and- 
ridges. Obviously, this discovery will have a 
marked intluence upon the production of metallic 
antimony, and its importance in trade. 

German chemists find that a comstant supply, of 
oxj'gen is very favourable to formehtatiuu; for 
on passing air tlirough a fermenting ma.sh, the 
number of yeast-cells is largely increased, and 
twice the usual quantity of liquid can be fermented. 
They^ fiiul also that plants suck as wheat, barlejq 
and sugar-cane get rid of a certain quantity of 
superlluou.s material through their rooO. , 

In the ordinary way of converting coal into coke 
there is enormous waste of what are called ‘by¬ 
products,’ namely, tar and ammoniacal liquor; 
and this waste is accompanied by annoying and 
hurtful eftects on the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood. It has been estimated that the coke ovens 
in Northumberland and Durham discharge into 
the atmosphere in the course of a yeay from 
sixty to eighty thousand tons of sulphurous acid. 
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Iq tbe Report of the Royal Commission on 
Noxious Vapours published in 1877, we are told 
, that ‘ all vegetation near coke ovens conducted on 
the older method suffers severely^. The growth 
of trees is cliecked ctr destroyed, fences are killed, 
crops of every description are inj tired, cattle suffer, 
and ui)on many occasions the effect of the vapoiu-s 
emitted by coke ovens is terrible.’ From the 
salubrious not less than the economical point of 
view, the old* way of coke-making is open to con¬ 
demnation. From the mineral statistics of the 
United Kingdom, it appears that six million tons 
of pig-iron are manufactured annually; and for 
this, sefeu million tons of coke are required. If 
this huge quantity of coke were made by the new 
proems, fhe by-products would be worth more than 
a million pounds sterling. This handsome total 
is absolutely wasted in coke-making in the old 
way. • 

‘ It is well known,’ says Mr H. Simon of Man¬ 
chester, in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, ‘that there e-xists an almost unlimited 
deniaiul for sulphate of ammonia for agricultural 
purposes—all the more so as the natural manures, 
such as guano and saltpetre, are getting scarcer 
and scarcer, or deteriorating with respect to tlie 
quantity of nitrogen they contain.’ 

By the new process, the coke is converted in 
an air-tight oven: the noxious gases are led 
through flues which heat the sides of the oven 
as well as the bottom, and thus produce a better 
quality of coke. ‘ The volatile jtroducts of the 
coal distillatioil rise by a gas-pipe, and puss 
through a range of pipes kept cool external; 
wetting,.so .that the tar and ammoniacal liquor ■ 
become condensed and separated from the coin- i 
bustible gas.’ | 

Foreigners, ami not without reason, look upon ^ 
the English as a wasteful folk. The foregoing ‘ 
may*be taken as a striking case in point. True ; 
economy seeks ever to make the very best of that 
which we possess for the time being. Wo have 
heard much of late about hard times with the 
farmers. Mr Scott Burn, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultunal Society, gives them an instruc¬ 
tive chapter on the ‘Utilisation of Waste Sub¬ 
stances, and economical Management of Materials, ; 
Machines, and Appliances on the Farm.’ 

In connection with this, we mention that the i 
same Society offer a gold and a silver medal to be | 
awarded in 1881 for the best and second-best ’ 
machine for binding sheaves of grain : the binder ; 
not to be wire, and the trials to take place next 
harvest And they (that is, the Society) have ! 
accepted a Twenty-pound Prize offered by a | 
Counter for an essay ‘ On the Benefit to Flocks j 
and Herds which would accrue from giving them 
access to Running Water instead of Stagnant' 
Ponds.’ i 

‘ Ten Years’ Railway Statistics ’ is tho title of a : 
paper in the Journal of the Statisticid Society, full 
of surprising facts, and setting forth such an 
amount of trade and traffic throughout the king¬ 
dom as seems almost incredible. In 1869,■" the 
money receipts from firsb-class passengers amounted 
to L.3,868,0<.Kl: they went up to nearly four mil- 
'lions and three-quarters in 1876, and then went 
down to the total of 1869 nearly. In the same 
period, second-class receipts have, fallen from 


nearly five million pounds to L.3,459,000. Third- 
class receipts, on the other hand, have more than 
doubled: they were Ij. 6,887,000 in 1869 } went up 
to L.14,246,(X)0 in 1878, and were L.13,869,000 in 
1879. Here is matter for reflection as well as 
surprise: the receipts from third-class passengers 
are consideraibly greater than the receipts from. 
I first and second class passengers put together,’ 
Other important gains in the ten years are on 
minerals and general merchandise, which shew 
an increase of L.10,972,000, 

In a statistical paper on increase of population 
by Mr Price Williams, a table is given containing 
an estimate of the prospective increase, of the 
population of London during three hundred and 
ten years from 1871. As a census is to be taken 
next year, we shall soon see whether the estimate 
of 3,708,600 for the population of London in 1881 
is trustworthy or not. In 1891 it is to be, according 
to Mr Williams, 4,168,800; in 1901, 4,698,000; in 
2001,7,690,900 ; in 2101, 8,758,50 ); and 9,016,300 
in 2181. If London fogs are distressing in our 
day, may we not pity the Londoners of two hun¬ 
dred years, hence ? 

The Report of the Local (lovernmeut Board on 
the adulteration of Food and Drugs for the year 
1879 is satisfactory in so far Jis it slicw.s some 
diminution of fraud; but on the other hand is 
unsatisfactory, for it shews that adultoration is 
still too largely and mischievously practised. The 
number of analyses made in the year ly the public 
analy.st.s wa.s 17,019, and among these, 2635 case-s 
(jf adulteration were detected. Coffee npj'ears to 
he a favourite article with the tricky trader, for 
two hundred and tliirty-six fraudulent samples 
stand highest on the list; spirits otlu'r than gin 
come next with two hundred and twenty-four; 
mustard figures for one hundred and seventy-.six ; 
drugs and butter, each one hundred and seventy- 
one ; gin, one Imndreil and tbiity-onc ; milk, «)UO 
hundred and one; and bread, ninety-lixe. In ^ome 
of the London districts the adulteration of milk 
is notorious ; but sixty-seven samples examined 
in Ht James’.?, Westminster, and twenty-two in 
Limebouse, were qll pronounced genuine. Of the 
large provincial towiis, Binuingham ‘enjoys’ the 
mo.st unenviable reputation, I'or out of sixty-two 
samples of milk tested, thirty-seven were adulter¬ 
ated ; Iilanchester shew.? cigliteen^it of lifty-two ; 
Liveiqiool, thirty-two out of one himdretl and sixty; 
Shettield three out of twenty-three; and Leeds, two 
out of thirty-four. Sometime.? au alkali is added 
to strengthen doubtful milk ; but generally tho 
uilulte.rution is water only, though at times, as i.? 
to be fejtfed, bad water. 

A quart of genuine milk which costs fivepcuce 
is said to be as nutritious as a pound of beef which 
costs tcnpence. The annual quantity of milk 
delivered and sold in London is twenty-three 
million gallons,* valued at two million ])ounds 
sterling. If one-fourth part of the total quantity 
of milK be adulterated with sixteen per cent, of 
water--as may be assumed from the Report.? of the 
analysts—then Londoners are made to pay from 
seventy to eighty thousand pounds for wuter 
sold to them as milk.- Evidently, there is ample 
room yet for the operation of the Act and the 
punishment of fraudulent dealers. 

Of butterine or beef-fat, six million pounds are 
exported yearly from New York to Rotterdam and 
other ports in the north of Europe, where^it is 
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mixed with milk and colotiring matters, and 
Tiiidergoes a chuniing Vhich makes it look like 
genuine butter, and is then shipped to this country 
for sale. ” • * • 

Especially deplorable in tiiis record of dis¬ 
honesty is the adulteration of drugs, whereby the 
medicines that should counteract disea^e.and miti¬ 
gate pain and, suffering, are rendered useless if not 
deleterious. Base minds availing themselves of 
the noble science of chemistry, prostitute it to 
base ends, and* drag it down to ttie arts which 
are most contaminated by artfulness. ‘ He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.’ 

Tlic Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
whose headquarters are 17 Bloomsbury Sq^uare, 
have just published an Historical Sketch of the Pro¬ 
gress of Pharmacy in Great Britain, which is what 
it purports to he, and gives ‘ an account of the early 
but unsuccessful attempts made to separate phar¬ 
macy from the practice of medicine in this country.’ 
It begins with the days when to use medicine and 
pracliae. witchcraft were regarded as one and the 
same thing ; exposes the knaveries that flourished 
in the dnys of credulity and ignorance, some of 
them very amusing ; presents illustrative ahecdotes 
and biograpiiicul sketches, and shews the beginning 
. and growth of the law for regulating the practice 
of medicine and sale of drugs; and further em¬ 
bodies a history of the endeavours ‘successfully 
mr(d(.! to found an institution with the object of 
ridsing u]i a race of qualified men devoted to the 
practice of pliannacy as a distinct occupation.’ 

(.’oloncl I’rjevulski, an intrepid and persevering 
Tlupsian, has long been engaged in exploring the 
unknown iiiouptaiu region of Tibet, where the 
heights as compared with. Switzerland are as 
Switzerland compared with Scotland. Two of the 
greatest of the rivers of China rise somewhere 
among those tallest of mountains, and at eight 
tliou-;and feet above the sea, the VTdlow River is 
already a btoud .swift stn-am. Two hundred miles 
of the course of this river, through Colonel Prje- 
valski’s exertions, may now be added to geographical 
maps, and certainty .substituted for surmise; but 
tlie explorer was bullied in his hope of reaching 
the ‘ Stur-spreail Sea,’ an inland lake suppo.sed to 
he the source of the mighty stream. Travelling in 
that conntry i.s no holiday pastime ; everything is 
of the hugc.-t and most forbidding character ; and 
gorges, wliicli are so deep that they cannot bo 
crossed, but must be doubled, arc so frequent, that 
direct advance along the course of the principal 
l iver i.s peri^etually retarded: nothing is to bo 
done without the mo.st obstinate perseverance. 
When the Colomd’s Report conies to be printed, 
will it iii.spiro Alpine Cluks to follow his foot¬ 
steps ? 

That Algeria abounds in arcbroological remains 
will perhaps surprise many readers. Major Ileales, 
F.S.A., ill a communication to the Society of 
Antiquaries, state.s that as regards ancient buildings 
no country in the world can compare wdth Algeria. 

‘Megalithic structures,’ he says, ‘are almost in¬ 
numerable, some evidently monumental, of a 
di.stirict type; while of the ordinary Kit’s Coty 
House type, a hundred might be found within the 
space of a few acres.’ There are also many remains 
of Roman and Byzantine architecture; and very 
remarkable is the old burial-place at Tipaad, a 
small place on the coast about sixty miles west of 
Algiers. There may he seen ‘ literally tlrousands ’ 
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of stone coffins., The grouhd being too hard -and 
rocky to admit of grave-digging, the coffins packed 
close together, and covered with stone lids, were 
placed on the surface. What was their origin ? 

As Major Heales remarks; ‘ There is nothing wliat- 
ever to give the faintest indication of the people 
by whom, or the period at which they were made, 
except that their collocation about the church, 
and their almost invariable position' with foot to 
the east, may be deemed a certain indication of 
their Christian origin.’ Evidently, travelling 
antiquary, able to rough it, would have a rich* 
field for exploration in Algeria. 

Voltaire once said, referring to scientific discov¬ 
eries : ‘ Les jeunes gens verront de belles choses.’ 
That they have seen excellent things and iriqpro- 
fiision, will be readily acknowledged by all who 
remember what science has achieved since* j-hose 
words were spoken. To the observant mind,* each 
year seems more memorable than the lastpi“or there 
ore wider applications of accumulated experiojice. 

And if we count the talc of the present year, we 
find it not unworthy of those that have gone before. 
Something memorable must belong to the year 
which saw the further developments of electricity 
in the production of light and motive-power, and 
as a substitute for sunshine in the ripening of fruit 
—tho swifter methods in telegraphy—the appli¬ 
cation of the spectroscope to astronomical research 
and to meteorological uses—the indications that 
the telephone may be employed at extreme dis-*^ 
tances—the discovery of the pbotophone—th« 
renewed endeavoi^rs to send telegraphic signals 
through earth and water without wires—vigorous 
oxiiloratinns in Tibet the ‘inaccessible,’ in the 
torrid region.^ of’Africa, and the frozen core of tile 
polar circle—the enlarging of our knowledge of 
meteorology—the manifold mechanical eSntriv- 
ances—the conversion of raw iron into good steel, 
and many more which will be recorded in the 
annals of 1880. 

And now the j'car draws towards its close; a|id 
‘ The old order cliangeth, yielding place to new.’ 


NON-POISONOUS WALL-PAPERS. 

Frequent prote.sts have been made by medical 
men and others interested in the health of the 
community, ag.aiiist the extensive use that is made 
in house-decoration of papers which are coloured 
by preparations that contain more or les.s of such 
deleteiious substances as arsenic, lead, and copper. 

In the green papers e.specially, arsenic is present 
to an injurious degree ; and where such pajiHrs 
cover the walls of sitting-rooms, and more par¬ 
ticularly bedrooms, the. health of the inmate.s is 
often known materially to sulfer. We have 
pleasui-e, therefore, in calling attention to the 
fact that non-poisonous colours may now be had 
for such ‘ dcstera])er ’ work as the above. The 
manufacturer.s of these colours are Mc-ssi-s Mtuider 
Brothers, of AVolvcrhampton and 'London. The 
colours are at once of a beautiful and inexpensive 
character, and, wo are assuretl, are harmless. 
People are inclined to be conservative in their 
habits, and to be slow to adopt new proposals; 
but if fiuuilies, when intending to i-e-decorato their 
houses, were to insist upon the workman supplv- 
ing only non-poiaonous colours, we have tne 
testimony of medical men that a very constant 
danger to health would thereby be removed. 

..— .,.■v-r. g 
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THE BALANCE SHEET. 

Asothkr ycur has passed away; 

A New Ycai'h inora has now l>eq;an ; 

To most, it comes with joy and glee— 

To mo, with none ! 

It? comes with solemn face and grave. 

And whispers of the buried Past; 

And liendxng low, it asks of me: 

* bow spent, the last * 

* Where is the record of the work f 
/Where is the ledger, kept for Hoavon ? 

^How has the hook lx>en posted up ’ 
j What statement given ?’ 

I open it, and turn the leaves, 

^ And pondering, page by page explore; 

Here, on the first, its title—clear. 

It needs no more ! 

The next is fairly ruled and lined, 

And even a wish for good is pi nned : 

How, without piajer to God for help. 

Will such wish end ^ 

Here is a page bean careful trace. 

Written with firmest hand and true; 

No aurface-reading critic, sure, 

Finds fault w ith you * 

What stands upon this blotted page ? 

Rrarcft the caliguiiiby I know. 

All I I remember ! Late I wrote— 

Tlte liglit burned low. 

But what now follows ’ Staitling fact! 

I turn the pages o’er and oVr, 

Each after each contains « bJaal:, 

And nothing more ' 

Ah ! hero at hst, a well-filled page, 

Its lines in full, traced through and through ; 
Yoa must contain homo treasure trove— 

Some good in you. 

And is it so ’ Ah no ' ah no ! 

I find of Euith, what’s earthly heie ; 

Earth’s joys, earth's pleasures, e.trlh's renown, 
On you app3ar. 


I read its lengthy-wonlod tones, 

Its boast—what * I ’ have done and do ; 

How sliall I on its pompous page 
■ Strike halaooo true t 

No 1 Close the book, and seal it up; 

Anew I dare not through it go ; 

The lesson which it well has taught, 

By heart I knoiv ! 

Could wo hut blot out of our lives 
The days and hours wo’ve sjient in vain, 

How easily might lie summed up 
What would remain 1 

And if our years for Him were spent, 

Doing His vork--//f8 « ufon , 

We need not feai the ‘Balaufc yhcel,’ 

When Life is done ! 

H. nouiEN* 
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THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 

In a social point of view, Ireland is a strange 
problem. With immense advantages as regards 
situation, its near neighbourhood to England, and 
its political status as a member of the United 
Kingdom, it lags behind in general peace and 
prosperity. To a certain extent it continues 
niedia'val, amidst the surroundings of advanced 
civilisation. On all occasions there is something 
wrong with it. Sometimes it is afilicted with bad 
harvests and terrible famines; and out of public 
compassion, it has to be helped by cliaritable 
confributions. At other times, though the harvest 
happens to be favourable, therO is a bitter cry that 
the tenant farmers are oppressed by landlords, 
who must by all means be got rid of. Laws to 
meliorate alleged evils have been frequently 
applied, but with a qualifiedly beneficial effect. 
Whatever you do, Iri.sh clamour appears to suffer 
no diminxxtion. Alps on Alps arise. The press 
toils without intermission to keep readers abreast 
of Irisli wants. So much, one xvay and another, is 
.said about Ireland, its xvoes, \vishes, and disonlers, 
and so much has been done for it first and last, 
that people give up tlie subject in despair. They 
can make nothing of it. The problem seems 
beyond solving. It is as if the ills of Ireland were 
.'ncurable. 

A hopeless-looking business; but it cannot be 
let alone. If only for the sake of peace, it must 
be attended to somehow. In a matter of this 
sort, where there is a mystery to bo unravelled, 
the best way is to begin at the begintiing. Hoxv 
did ‘ the green isle of the ocean ’ get into a state 
of afrai."3 BO peculiarly painful and exceptional? 
Searching hack, it is unhappily found that, unlike 
the sister countries, Ireland had never any settled 
national monarchy to consolidate and mould its 
social condition. It had petty kings and chiefs 
ruling over certain districts of country, and under 
whom the arts of peace made no proper advairce. 
There were brilliant ecclesiastical episodes. There 
were heroic exploits, particularly in expelling 
Scandinavian intruders. Finollj', there was a long 


and ineffectual struggle against the Anglo-Norman 
conquest, during which matters were worse rather 
than better. The English treated Ireland neither 
as a colony according to modem maxims, nor as 
an integral part of the realm of England, They 
kept it down by force; and to help them in doing 
so, they partitioned a great part of the country 
among English generals and other favourites. 
The people were Celtic in race and in language, 
and for the most part they were esteemed little 
better than untameable savages. The result was 
frequent revolts, eaclh ending in fresh, hatreds and 
fresh confiscations. 

The attempts of the English government to 
introdxxce the Reformed faith in the sixteenth 
century, stirred up fierce dissensions in Ireland, 
that have only in late years been appeased. The 
flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
consequent on an abortive rebellion, afforded 
James L an opportunity, in 1608, of planting 
Ulster with settlers from England and Scotland, 
whose descendants still form an important ingre¬ 
dient in the northern part of the island. All 
previous insurrections were outdone by the 
rebellion of 1641, which produced a state of 
anarchy that lasted till 1649, when the country 
w'as overrun by Cromwell. Widespread dex'^asta- 
tions, and again gifts of estates to favourite 
soldiers and partisans. The Revolution of 1688 
brought a renewal of disasters. Thp natives 
generally took the part of the fugitive James II.; 
were defeated by the forces of King William at 
the Boyne, and again at Axighrira, July 12,1691, 
which settled the affair. Unfortunately, but very 
naturally, the recollection of these humiliating 
defeats by William of Orange, were kept alive by 
a series of penal statutes unwisely conceived in the 
narrowest political spirit, and which, though long 
since relaxed, still cause hostile party divisions 
and occasional outbreaks. 

To do England justice, it has, os we all know, 
endeavoured by various recent measures to atone 
for past wrongs and shortcomings ; nor, to all 
appearance, will it cease its endeavours to win 
the confidence of the Irish by a course of generous 
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dealing and unswerving justice. But how long 
will it take to undo the sad consequences of pre- 
riMHI^lligoverninent ? Traditions of conquest 
may in time die out, or feebly linger 
F in song and ballad litera- 

consideration is, that usages 
tranquil social system have been 
"tuniwilliiil and fostered through the ignorance 
.0^* mismanagement of the adventurers to 
lauds were heedlessly assigned in heritage. 
This brings us to the root of perennial disorder 
in Ireland. In the large towns, with a miscel- 
! laneous busy population, all goes well. Distrac¬ 
tions are confined to certain rural districts. The 
Land Commission now sittijig will doubtless 
by-and-by specify the parts of the country in 
which the land tenure is objectionable, and where 
agriculture renfains in that wretched condition 
which renders the comfortable sulwistence of a 
growing population impossible. It is these dis¬ 
tricts, scattered in different directions, that form 
the hideous blot in the condition of Ireland, and 
are a taint to the whole rural system. 

The Irish Difficulty is not referable to distinc¬ 
tion of race, but to an utterly erroneous method 
of land tenure, springing out of the concourse 
of historical circumstances just a<Iverted to. To 
make this plain, we shall briefly point out what, 
according to observation and experience, are the 
true principles on which farms for agricultural 
purposes can alone be advantageously conducted. 
The farm must consist of several humlred acres. 
The tenant must possess a proper amount of 
capital and skill to enter on the umlertaking, and 
he must be insured a reasonable length of tenure 
for a series of years. At the cost of the landlord, 
the fann must be put into a workable condition 
as regartls drainage, fences, and roads; and be 
provided with a suitable dwelling-house, cottages 
for labourers, and offices of various kinds. The 
tenant entering on bis lease has noU)ing to do 
but to commence agricultural operations with all 
the appliances of his art, and in due season to 
pay his stipulated rent. No permanent improve¬ 
ments are expected from him. At the close of 
his lease, if it be his will to go, he leaves things as 
he found them, less an incidental tear and wear. 
If he has done any serious damage, he must make 
it good. He can make no claim for improvements, 
because the landlord does all that is rci]uired 
for his accommodation. For the same reason, 
the outgoing has no transaction with the incoming 
tenant further than receiving payment for the 
crop on the ground. Selling the gocnl-will of a 
farm is unknown. Such is the practice of land 
tenure in Scotland, where, if not aljsolutely per¬ 
fect, it is as nearly so as in any part of tlie 
world. The system evidently imposes heavy obli¬ 
gations on the landlord ; but these are accepted 
as a matter of course. Where an owner cannot 
overtake these obligations, be must either borrow 
money ot sell out. So dearly are the mutual 
duties of landlord and tenant defined^ that usually 


no disputes arise. -We maintain that it would not 
be easy to improve on these primary arrange¬ 
ments 

As a rule, so for as we can gather, the simple 
and efficacious prdbess of land tenure now descrii^d 
is reversed in Ireland. The outlay for dwelling- 
houses, fences, and other improvements is thrown 
on the tenant, who has but a precarious occupancy, 
and may be evicted without compensation, on fail¬ 
ing to pay his rent An Irish correspondent 
writing in the Times, October 6, and who gives 
his name and address, explicitly says of Irish 
tenant farmers: * All the buildings, fences, farm- 
roads, surface improvements, and the drainage 
connected with Irish landed property, are the 
investments of the tenants. Even where the 
landlord borrows money for drainage purposes 
from the Board of Works, the tenant is made to 
repay in the sliape of increased rent, and is there¬ 
fore the person who has made the expenditure 
in the end.’ In this statement, there are jKjrhaps 
exaggerations; but, undeniably, there is a very 
common practice in Ireland of throwing the post 
for dwelling-house and some other essential charges 
on the tenant. It can scarcely be otherwise; for 
where landlords have hundreds, if not thousands, 
of small tenants, they could not provide them all 
with houses, and are from sheer necessity obliged 
to let them construct dwellings for themselves. 
We are prepared to learn that these outlays of 
the tenant are considered in tl»e adjustment of 
rent; hut the practice is wholly inconsistent with 
sound land tenure, and is seemingly the fertile 
source of disputes and entanglements. 

Admitting that the statements on the subject are 
substantially true, we are entitled to say, tliat here, 
staring us in the face, is a principal cau.se of all the 
uproar in Ireland. An enormous mass of small 
tenants occnj»ying the soil. The landlords, it may 
be said, did not create the tenants. In tlie despe¬ 
rate struggle fur existence, the tenants came to the 
landlords, and bid one against the other for their 
respective holdings. That may account for the 
manner in which the amall-tenure aystem began ; 
but it insufficiently justifies itareontinuance from 
generation to generation, when, by the multiplica¬ 
tion of families, the system goes beyond all bounds 
of decency or endurance. Land exists, not to suit 
the mere fancy, the indolence, or the avarice of 
owners, nor as a field whereon pauper tenants may 
multiply till the end of time, but for the general 
good of the community. Landowners, no matter 
where they are located, are, in the eye of Nature 
and of Man, invested with a solemn trust, not to 
be trifled witL Irish landlords, in their absen¬ 
teeism, carelessness, or extravagance, have failed 
to recognise the obligations incumbent on their 
position. In the light of English and Scottish 
procedure, they have not done their duty. We do 
tiot deny that there are good and humane land¬ 
lords in Ireland, who have enlarged their farms 
to proper dimensions, and spent considerable sums 
on permanent improvements. But it is not to 
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these we allude. We are speaKing of the host of 
landlords with swarms of small tenants, whose con* 
dition is an anomaly, an anachronism, a national 
scandal; and we ask with some reason, why the 
empire at large is to be continually tortured 
with reports of misery and disorder, arising out of 
the blundering management of this class of Irish 
estates? It was lately stated in a newspaper, that 
a certain nobleman in Ireland had a thousand 
tenant farmers with rents not above ten pounds 
each. S ill later, an Irish landlord publicly 
makes the avowal: ‘ I receive rents in Kerry from 
four thousand one hundred and sixty tenants.’ 
Such a confession ! How can a country be peace¬ 
ful or prosperous while the lands, agricultural or 
pastoral, are cut up into patches of a few acres, 
distributed among peasant occupants at rents of 
five, ten, or, to be very liberal, say twenty, 
pounds a head ? 

In an article, ‘The Peasant-Proprietor Craze' 
(May 1), we presented a sketch of what had been 
seen by an intelligent observer in Donegal. The 
scenes of misery awful. Poor occupants on bits 
of bleak moorland living in hovels no better than 
pig-sties, and saved from starvation only by public 
doles of food. Their case, typical of a great many 
throughout a section of Ireland, most deplorable. 
These unfortunate beings had clearly made a 
mistake in trying to extort a livelihood from 
such dismally unreclaimed patches of bog. The 
thing was ridiculous. Yet, we can excuse the 
error of the unhappy suderers, who, ignorant of 
farming on any rational scale, made the vain 
aUeni])t, and ended in becoming paupers. Wliat 
surprises one, in an age of general intelligence 
and philanthropy, is, that there should be persons 
claiming territorial distinction who are contented 
to perpetuate a tcuantiy in conditions so utterly 
hopeless! 

in Ulster, there has long prevailed a ‘custom,’ 
by which an outgoing tenant is allowed to sell the 
good-will of his farm to a successor. It is pre¬ 
sumedly a means of being reconiHid for outlays on 
permanent improvements, and is sjioken of ap- 
provingl)'. It does not, however, ivrevent small 
tenants lapsing into destitution, as t»)ay be seen in 
Donegal, to which the custom of Ulster extenda 
This custom, in fact, is nothing more than an 
attempt to compound for defects in the tenure. 
It gives the tenant a kind of partnership in the 
properly he farina, and is rejiugmuit to all 
ordinary conceptions of ownership ami It8 varie<l 
obligations. About sixty years ngt), llie rortsmoulb 
custom, as it is termed, was introduced by the 
late Lord Portsmouth into his estates in Wexford, 
which consist of about ten thousand acres, held by 
farmers with from twenty to two hundred acres. 
This Porteinouth custom, which is said to have 
worked satisfactorily for both landlord and tenant, 
is only another device to accommodate an owner 
who is unable to provide dwelling-houses and 
make the necessary improvemeuls for his tenantry. 
It possesses some peculiarities. The tenant has a 


lease for a life, or thirty-one years. He can at 
any time, with concurrence of the landlord, sell 
the unexpired portion of his lease, and receive 
from the incoming tenant the value of the farm- 
buildings, fences, trees that he has planted, &c. 

If a tenant wishes to renew his leMe on the ex¬ 
piration of the old one, all improvements he has 
effected are treated absolutely as his own. We 
can well believe that the Portsmouth custom ia 
popular; but like some other methods of pro¬ 
cedure, it relieves the landlord of responsi¬ 
bilities, and prolongs the existence of small 
holdings. 

It is curious to note that, in trying to mend 
a radically bad systSm of land tenure in Ireland, 
the government has never adtlressed itself to 
the root of the evil—namely, peasant occupancy, 
but, as a makeshift, has rather sanctioned and 
added force to the existin" state of things. In 
1870, the Land Act was passed as a measure 
of assuagement. The leading principle of the 
statute was the right of the tenant to get com¬ 
pensation for being disturbed or ousted in the 
tenure of his bolding. The Land Act has not 
been largely taken advantage of; one reason for 
which is, that it was permissive, and not com¬ 
pulsory. Possibly, this may be so far remedied 
by fresh legislation. But the renewed effoil^ 
however well-raeaniiig, would only tend to stereo- i 
type the practice of peasant occupanty, which is 
eiiuivalent to the increase of a necessitous or semi- 
pauperised population. 

Inexcusable as has been the manner in which 
large nnnibers of Irish landlords have managed 
their estates, we can have no sympathy with 
oratorical disturbers of the peace, nor with the 
schemes wildly propounded to rob landlords of 
their property or to subject them to personal 
injury. The land tenure in Ireland, vicious as it is 
in some respects, is not to be rectified by violence, 
but by deliberate legal measures, suitable to the 
strangely excejitional circumstances. Those land¬ 
lords wlio are mentally or financially unable to 
conduct their affairs according to what is best 
for tlie body-politic, might be put under trust, as 
is dune when factors are appointed to act in loco 
tutoris. The law which permits summary deal¬ 
ings with Encumbered Estates was enacted oh 
some such principle. On a patient considera¬ 
tion of facts, it may probably be discovered 
that Time and public discussion will be the 
best factors of all. Melancholy as is the con¬ 
dition of Donegal, Mayo, and some other districts, 
Ireland as a whole has largely advanced in 
wealth and culture since Arthur Young visited the 
country a hundred years ago. So much foe what 
may be done by Time. The likelihood of some 
such spontaneous improvement is hinted at by 
M. de Wolinari, a Belgian, who lately travelled 
through Ireland, and wrote a letter on the subject 
in the Journal deg Debats, that was translated smd 
copied into the Times (September 24). At the 
risk of tiring oar readers, we should like to cull a 
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Boning to the pemieioaa practice of Sttb> 
diTi^og the land into insignificant tenures, he 
Baja: ‘The present position of small tenants in 
Ireland could hardly be better compared than 
to that of the hand-spinners and hand-loom 
wearers on the introduction of machinery into 
their handicrafts. Now that agriculture has 
become a business, tbe little agricultural workshop 
which was, not without reason, supposed to be the 
beat adapted to the old order of things, is getting 
out of date, and pity those who hold on to it! 
They will go down in the struggle, as did the 
hand-loom weavers when they entered into u 
hopeless contest with machinery; and os the 
owners of stage-coaches would have gone down 
had they attempted to compete with railways. 
Do not those philanthropists w'ho desire to attach 
the tenants to small holdings, by offering them the 
bait of proprietorship, practically bar the path of 
progress ? ... The cause of the economic evil from 
which Ireland is suffering—and this evil is the 
root of all the others—is the existence of from 
290,000 to 300,000 tenants, representing a million 
individuals, who work with old-fashioned tools, and 
whom the slightest failure in the crops reduces to 
the verge of famine. A glance at the statistics of 
Ireland will shew that Nature herself is endeavour¬ 
ing to effect a cure, and thatr if she is let alone, 
small holdings will, before another quarter of a j 
century, have disappeared from Ireland.’ M. de j 
Molinari goes on to say‘ In 1841, there existed ! 
310,436 farms of from one to five acres, and 252,799 
farms of from five to fifteen acres a piece. In 1878, 
those numbers had been reduced to 66,359 and 
163,062. On the other hand, the number of 
farms of from fifteen to thirty acres had increased 
daring the same interval from 79,342 to 137,493; 
and above thirty acres, from 48,625 to 161,264.’ 

These are encouraging particulars. They indi¬ 
cate that if Ireland were freed from tlje nostrums 
of quacks and public disturbers, it would, through 
the spread of education and the accumulations of 
thrift, stand a fair chance of working gradually 
round to a system of land tenure resembling that 
prevalent in England and Scotland. It is not 
o’lr function to go into the region of politics ; 
but we may at least be allowed to join in the 
opinion, that to give Ireland any fair chance at 
all, the public peace would require to be pre¬ 
served, and crime punished by every means com¬ 
petent to Imperial legislation, w. c. 

IIY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA 

CHAPTER L—THE VOYAQE. 

*’PoN my w'ord, it’s worth thinking of,’ I muttered, 
as I Sat in my chambers dawdling over my break¬ 
fast with an open letter on the table before me, 
bearing the Jamaican postmark, and dated July 
24, 187-., It Was from my cousin and old chum, 
Major Charles Edgeware, R.K, commonly called 
Charley Edgeware. Charley and I had been friends 
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from boyhood. lEt« had passed ottt of Woolwich 
into the Engineers, find had seen service in n 
variety of places, endingtip with Ashantee, where 
he bad got badly hit and won the V.C. Eetom- 
ing home to reertrit, he had fallen violently in love 
with the daughter of a Devonshire paraon, who in 
her turn was by no means insensible to the attrac¬ 
tions of the convalescent warrior. Bat alas! pretty 
blue eyed Elsie Graham had nothing at all, and 
Charley nothing but his pay; and mattera were 
looking blue indeed, when one day Charley got a 
big official letter—one of the biggest and roost un¬ 
compromising of official letters—with the Colouial 
Office arms sprawled over the front, and ‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service’ sprawled over the back. But 
all the officialism was on the exterior. It was from 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord A———, a distant 
relative of Charley’s. The writer alluded grace¬ 
fully to Charley’s services, and mentioned the 
pleasure it had given him to hear of the distinc¬ 
tions won by his young relative. He wound up 
by saying that a large system of irrigation was 
about to be carried out in Jamaica by the local 
government—that the authorities there had 
written home for a thoroughly competent engineer. 
His Lordship added modestly that he thought his 
recoin mendutiou would have some weight, and 
that he would have much pleasure in recommend¬ 
ing Major Edgewara The salary was twelve 
hundred a year. 

It is needless to say that Charley jumped at the 
offer. Ue was in love, and there was no chance 
of active .service. So about three months after¬ 
wards I suw’ him and his bride on board tbe royal 
mail-steamer Monellr, at Southampton, bound for 
Jamaica. Since then 1 had heard Irom him con¬ 
stantly, and he was always pressing me to go out 
and see liiin. 

1 took up the letter and road it again. I may 
say here that there was nothing on earth to pre¬ 
vent my going to Jamaica or anywlierc else if 1 
chose. I had a good nidepeiulem.e, and was only 
nominally a barrister. 

‘It’s only making up your mind,’ wrote Gharloy. 
‘You’ll get this about the loth August. The 
mails leave Southamjitoii on the 2d and 17th. 
Why not come on tlio 2d September? Outfit? 
you say. You want none. A dozen flanucl shirts. 
You have lots of tlio.se Irorii your Swiss days. Two 
or three suits of tweed ; breeches,/and gaiters, like 
what we used to wear cub-hunting; and a long 
shiny black waterproof. Last, most important—a 
hunting crop to open gates, and a pair of spurs; 
and there you arc. Take a forwanl berth on the 
second deck. You won’t have the noise of the screw, 
or the smell friJin the galley there. You won’t 
have time to write ; hut passengers’ names are all 
wired on from Barbadoes, so I’ll know you’re 
coming. Now mind, well be expecting you. 

C. Edurwaru.’ 

‘It’s w'orth thinking of,’ I said again, as I finished 
my second cup of coffee and lit a cigar. True, I 
hadn’t much time to prepare—about a fortnight; 
hut then, according to Charley’s account, except 
the waterjiroof, I bad nothing to buy. I had 
intended going to Switzerland and trying the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side; but Frank 
Leslie, with whom I was going, had written to me 
that one of our guides—we always had the same 
men when possible—had met with an accident, 
and the other had been eecured by a wealthy 
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with a noble ambition to laeend, or, more properly, and hotter as we lollad ed *»lght# watehlliw 

be hauled up the Matterhorn, and had accomingly the eouthem croae. It iw» tibe 4tb of July, tem 
tecured the eervices of four of the best guides, and all day we were under easy M>eim. * We’ll he ht 
a small army of porters. Theft in succession, a to-morrow early, sir,’ said the stewMd, as he 
fishing excursion to Connemara, and a trip to brought me my nightcap of whidcy-and-water* 
Exmoor to see Mr Bissett’s hounds pursuing the So I ordered my bath early, and turned in. 

CHAPTER n.—-KnirGSTOir. mt cotrsisr’8 Hoara. 

‘ Bath ready, sir,’ said Allen the steward, open- 
my hat, and posted the letter as 1 emerged from ing the door at six A.H. 

the Temple. 1 bundled out of my berth, and into a dressings 

The waterproof, a solar pith helmet, and a suit. The great screw had ceased to throb, and 
bullock-trunk with zinc lining, completed my through the port I could get a glimpse of the long 
purchases; and on the 17th .Tune I found myself low-lying neck of land at the end of which m 
climbing up the huge side of the mail-steamer Port-Royal. Close 1>y lay the huge guardship the 
Nile as she lay in Soutlianipton Roads. My Urgent, looking, even under a tropical sky^ with 
bullock-trunk was consigned to the hold; and I, its white sides, and its white awnjng covering it 
with my dressing-bag and small portmanteau, from stem to stem, the personification of coolness, 
principally filled—the latter 1 mean—with novels As I looked, a boat with a couple of naval officers 
and tobacco, took possession of cabin No. 37. in the steru-sheets left her, and pulled toward 
After a wash, I adjourned to luncheon, whieh was us. 

laid in the main saloon, and hod scarcely linished ‘We’re off Port-Royal, sir,’ said Allen, gathering 
that meal when a mighty throb shook the vessel, up my towels, &c. to accompany me to my bath. 
Tlie great screw had begun to revolve, and I was ‘Well go on as soon as the quarantine people 
fairly under-weigh for the West. clear us.’ 

1 suppose all voyages are pretty much the same. 1 hurried into my bath, tipped bath-man— 
The passengers were a mixed lot. First came a who.se natural civility was intensified by the end 
dark-eyed Barbadoes be.auty, who wore tiny French of the voyage and the advent of tipping-time— 
shoes and bilk stockings, and loved to shew them— slipped into my clothes, and went on deck. An 
a couple of naval otikers, on their way to join immensely f.vt little man with gray beard an4 
their ships—a pious planter who drank brandy spectacles was conferring with our Doctor, and 

before bieakfast-and (’aptain ()-, ot the making entries in a large clasped bdbk. He was 

regiment quattered at Kow-t^’aslle. Then there the shore Doctor, whose business it W’as to see 

was an Ihigli'-limaa going to I\i<]no, in Peru, to that wc had a clean bill of health, as we had 
look alter Iih wart‘hou‘'es, which had been kindly touched at Jacmel, an infected poit. My naval 
blown into the sea by the Chilian cruisers He friend.? were chatting with their brother-officers 
was a big burly fellow, with seailet nhisker-i, and while their luggage was being carried down the 
smoking-tap and dre.s.»iitg-gowu to match, and side to the boat I had seen coming from tho 
who woie an immense (ju.iiitity of loud jewellery. Urgent, Preteutly the shore Doctor was satisfied, 

A couple of CiUnbiidge lads going out to .lamaica shut up his book, and departed. The last of the 
to spend their va<’ation with their families; an officers’ traps were depo.sited in the boat, which 

immensely tall full-blooded negro, wdio saiil he shoved olV, ami the nig screw revolved again, 

wa.s of ito^'al blood ; and a nondescript horde of We were passing Port-Royal, and steaming up to 
Itali.ms French (lermaiis and S]i.uiiards, who Kingston. 

played monte Irom murmng to night—made up Port-Royal and Kingston! the places wdiere 
our comidemont. Marryat’s middies drank and rollicketi and fought 

We smoked and quaffed and reatl novels and and loved, as told in those dear old books we msed 
placed deck-quoits, and ate and slept and w.itclied to love so much, but which we are far too gentle- 
the llying-fihli and the jiorpoises, and generally manlike and relined to reliih now. I peeped over 
yawned and dawdled our time away. On the the side half expecting to see ‘ Port-Royal Tom,’ 
sixth day w'c sighted the Azores, Alore flying-fish, that historical shark, contemplating me with glassy 
more smoke, moie monotony, varied only by a c,\e. There Avas not a breath ot wind, it*being too 
slight squall, which senta w.ive slap into my cabin- early for the arrival of ‘ the Doctor’ (a sea-breeze, 
port and set my iiortmaiileau swimming, and w’e so called from its sanative effects, which begins to 
reach Barbadoes, where a number of us go ashore, blow in from the sea about eight A.sr. in Jamaica, 
and fondly imagine that we are enjoying ourselves, ami dies away towards the alternoon, when the 
tramping about the dusty glaring streets of tlie land-breeze from tlie hills sets in'), and there was 
town, buying some rubbisliy beads and trifles, and scarcely a ripple on the surface ot the bay, except 
returning with bad headaches. in those places wheie laint foam-lines, and a paler 

It was now too hot to sit on deck when the sun green in the water, marked the many reefs and 
was up, even under the awning. So after break- shallows which make the navigation of the bay 
fast we used all to gather forward in the big main- so intricate and dangerous. In front, occupying 
deck ports and read novels, and listen to the the right centre of a vast plain spreading east and 
foreigners jabbering and chattering over their west belore us, lay Kingston ; while the background 
cards. Then we touched at St Thomas, where was formed by an aiujihithoatrc ol hills, whose 
we landed and bought more trumpery, or lounged lower spurs, thickly covered with trees and brush- 
over the bulwarks, and chuckeil out sixpences to wood, jutted out irregularly into the plain, while 
he diveU lor by tho negro boys alongside. Our their suimiiits were veiled by thick rolling mists, 
lost sto]ipage Avas at Jacmel, in St Domingo, alter densely black Avhere they rested on the huls, but 


led-deer, had fallen through. 

* By Jove! I ’ll go,’ I said; and wdthout giving 
myself time to think, I wrote to the Secretary to 
secure me a forward berth, second deck, put on 
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lighter tad jasore vapooiy along thdr topa. Soine- 
M *tb 9 xnist rolled aside, oae could see uie 
topa of the higher peaka, covered with bruahwood 
to the eummits, while their aides were rifted with 
mter-coursea and scored with landslips. Here 
tad there on the hillsidea were dotted little white 
spots, the residences of the English officials, who 

E referred the clear bright air of the hill to the 
eat and mugginess of the lowlanda Just then 
we were greeted with the first whiff of * the 
Doctor,* and in a minute or two the hitherto 
glassy surface of the bay was broken up into 
innumerable wavelets, and a line of foam marked 
every reef and shallow. Inland, the ring of mist 
was still unbroken, except in the east, where its 
fleecy surface was being saturated with a flood of 
silvery light, while one spot* of particular biib 
liancy, gleaming through, announced the coming 
sun. 

‘There’s New-Castle, onr hill station,’ said 

O-, coming up. ‘ Look there, far inland, v hero 

the mists have just drifted aside. That blunt 
cone you can just see is Catherine’s Peak, and the 
white dots you see lower down are the camp huts. | 
Hope you ’ll come up and see us,’ he added ; ‘ the | 
Major and his wife often come up to our Friday | 
tennis, and we’ll be delighted to see you.’ 

We were now ranging alongside, and the pas¬ 
sengers were all collected aft in groups watch¬ 
ing their more portable luggage. I ran below, and 
catching up my small cabin portmanteau, which 
I,had already packed, returned on deck, resisting 
a pressing invitation to drink from the pious 

E lanter. I had chucked away my pot-hat, and 
aving put on my pith helmet, felt Jamaican all 
over. The landing-place, which was excessively 
mean and shabby, was crowded with a hetero¬ 
geneous mob of niggers and coolies, all ready to 
rush on board and volunteer their services as por¬ 
ted the moment communication was establi.^hcd 
with the shore, and all jabbering at the top oi 
their voices. 

‘ Don’t forgit me, Mass’r,’ shouted a huge nigger, 
catching my eye as I leaned over the side. 

I had never seen such a splendid physiijue. 
Clad only in a tattered calico shirt and trousers, 
l^e man’s muscles stood out in knotted masses 
over his naked chest and shoulders. He looked 
like a bronze Hercules; and there was a frank and 
fearless gaiety in the fellow’s lace as he waved his 
tattered hat to me, that was pcriectly irresist¬ 
ible. 

‘ Don’t forgit me,’ he repeated, ‘ Mass’r. Ask 
for Jonas; when ’teamer come in.—You git out, 
you nigga dah.’ This to another coloured gentle¬ 
man who had jostled him. ‘What for you cum 
hyar while I ’peak to Mass’r?’ And immediately 
commenced a slanging-match, wherein the repar¬ 
tees ‘Wat you know7’ ‘You go dar,’ ‘Whar yer 
knowledge?’ ‘You no genelman!’ were freely 
interchanged. 

Presently, I recognised Charley, who in a pith j 
helmet, light tweras, and knickerbockers, was 
telegraphing to me with a thick cotton umbrella, 
as he pushed his way up the gangway. ‘ Delighted i 
to see vou, old boy,’ he said. ‘You’re just in j 
the nicK of time. We’ve all sorts of fun going 
on just now.—These your traps?’ pointing to 
my small portmanteau and dressing-bag. ‘All 
light.—^Now, Beckford ’—this to a grinning nigger 
with a fragmentary straw-hat—‘pat this gentle¬ 


man’a thing* is the boggy, anfl oome book hm 
8barp.<-«Now for yoor buUook-tnmk.’ 

It was delightfitl to see*Charley taking divectioa 
of evei^thing in his usual energetic fashion. I $m 
not energetic myshlf; but I admire the quality in 
othe^ especially when it assumes the form of 
looking alter my Inggam 

‘Nothing coutntbana. of course?’ he went*on. 
‘Come on, then.’ Ana having bid the Captain 
good-bye, we pushed our way down the ladder. 
In a moment or two, my bullock-trunk was dis¬ 
engaged from a heap of luggage, and tumbled into 
a mule-cart by Beckford. ‘And now we may as 
well look after the buggy. It’s half-past seven 
now, and break fiist is at nine-thirty.’ 

So we made our way up the wharf, which was 
black with coal-dust and dirt of ail sorts, and 
crowded with policemen in blue and red uniforms; 
negroes, some smart and wlute-jocketed, others 
clad in indescribable rags; negresses, with gleaming 
teeth and rolling eyes, and gay-coloured humlker¬ 
chiefs wrapped turban-wise round their heads; 
and the usual rubble of loafers and idlers who 
always hang about such placea A neatly appointed 
American buggy, with high wheels, and generaUy 
spidery in its outlines, drawn by a couple of 
blood-like ponies, awaited us; and in a few 
minutes we were rumbling over the Ul-pavcd 
streets of Kingston. 

The aspect of Kingston is not imposing. The 
total absence of striking public buiMings, and the 
lath-and-plaster look of the whole concern, give 
one the idea that the whole place might he carted 
away and set up somewhere else in a lew hours. 
The streets are rough and ill-paved, ciOhsed here 
and there by surface-drains, which a lew hours' 
rain converts into roaring torrents. The shojts as 
a rule are small and mean ; and ec|ually as a 
rule, supply the very worst goods at the liigliest 
prices. But the scene was a pictures(jue one too, 
us 1 gazed on it from under the leatheni hood of 
the buggy. Along the footpaths, which were 
sheltered by piazzas, were sipi.itled numberless old 
crones, with salt fish, or Iruit or vegetables, in 
baskets for sale. Numberless nationalities were 
represented ift the motley crowd that surged 
along both sides ol the street. Look at that tall 
brown man smoking a cigar at the corner! He 
IS a Maroon, one ol the originajl inhabitants of 
the island. There are only a Tew of them left 
now, living in soiiio settlements in the inteiior. 
They marry among themselves, haughtily abstain¬ 
ing from any connection with the black people. 
They must have been a fine race, if that be 
a lair representative of what they were. An 
unmistakable Hebrew, with thick lips and high 
coarse nose, is giving orders to a small lithe 
man, with long black hair, flashing eyes, and 
small pointed beard and moustache. He is a 
coolie. Mark the paiithcr-like grace of move¬ 
ment, the timid deprecatory gesture, as though 
fearing a blow, with which he half bends 
to, half shrinks from, his coarse employer. A 
filthy Chinaman, beardless, yellow, and ragged, 
loafs past with lack-lustre eyes. TWo pri¬ 
vates of the First West, in their picturesque 
uniform of white embroidered tunic, olive-green 
Zouave trousers with narrow yellow stripes, white 
linen gaiters, and white turbans with red tassels 
hanging behind, spring to attention, and salute, 
as a smart sub. from Up-Park Camp (the lowlana 
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station for troeps«4t is a eonple of miles tfom 
EinfllKton, and is generallf oeonpied the First 
or SMond West India Eegiment) trots by. Col¬ 
oured folks of all shades-^from the full-blocxled 
neffTo down to the Octoroon, who only shews the 
fatal taint in the intensely black, expressionle^ 
eye, and perhaps a shade of coarseness in the hair 
—loaf and lounge, and smoke and chatter; while, 
unmoved by the Babel around him, the English 
official, silent and self-contained, makes hb way 
through the crowd. 

It is no easy matter to drive a pair in Kingston. 
Two ideas are deeply rooted in tlie minds of the 
negro-drivers of the hack buggies which swarm in 
the streets—first, never to have a hold of their 
horse’s head; second, never to look before them. 
We are getting into the fashionable quarter now; 
and large handsome houses, resplendent with 
white paint and green verandas, replace the 
miserable shanties of the lower town. They are 
owned by merchants, many of them .Tews, of great 
apparent wealth. Presently, we pass an effigy 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, a former Governor, 
Bim])ering at the entrance of some dismal- 
looking public gardens, and come out on the 
Oordontown Roiui There is a tram-line here, 
worked by mules, running out nearly to Ujv 
Park Camp. The road, which is fairly kept, 
goes for about four miles in a straight line across 
the ])lain to a place called Half-Way Tree, when, 
for about four miles more, it winds in and out 
round thp lower spurs of the Port-Hoval hills, 
cros‘-ing and recrossitig the Hope River till it 
reaches tlie lit lie village of Gordontown, whore it 
stops abruptly, just bevond a picket-house. Then 
begins a narrow bridle-road, which vvin<ls along 
the banks of the Hope River, crossing and recross¬ 
ing it several time.s ; and ultimately, bv a succession 
of zigzags, reaches the lull station of New-Castle. 

P.ut I am anticipating. At present, we are bump¬ 
ing over the rather clumsily laid tiamwav. The 
shops which border the road are almost indescrib¬ 
able—."hops, where charcoal in small lots, coarse 
boots and shoes, ready-made blo])s, brca<l, fruit and 
vegetables, and the ever-jiruvailing salt lish, are 
sold. Given an old jiacking-case, *two or three 
bandboxes, a hammer, aiul a paper of tacks, and 
one of them might he knocked together in an hour. 
Where no shanties are, the tail jirickly cactus 
lines the road on both sides. It is intensely hot, 
and very dusty. It is market-day, and the road for 
mi’es out is thronged with the natives, coming 
in to market with produce to sell. Pine-apple.s, 
bananas, yams, the bright red akee witii its 
black shiny kernels, alligator pears, melons, and 
a vegetable called chow-chow, re.sembling our 
vegetable marrow, are the staple. Everything is 
carried on women’s heads; hence their peculiar 
gait. A negress in walking holds the upper part 
of the body perfectly stiff and rigid. All the 
motion is from the waist down ; and the hips are 
moved, as the woman Btep.s, in a series of rapid 
curves hack and forward. The reader can judge 
for himself as to the grace of this method of walk¬ 
ing. Look at this follow galloping along on a 
starved-looking pony (a nigger always docs gallop). 
His straw-hat is crownless, and his great toes are 
thrust into pendent loops of rope for stirrups ; yet 
there is as much swagger about the fellow, as if 
he were a London swml cantering to a meet of 
the Quom. 


It li a tdliflf to Me m tfm tbe dust and eliio 
of the toad, and to let toe i^e not on *the 
dome of St Ootheriue’s PeoiCy far away in frotAf 
Half-way down, the mountain ia ourrounded witJi 
a zone of viihite mist Above and below, other 
horizontal slips of mist cling to its aides. Tho 
mountain loolm as if it were girt by batteries^ all 
blazing away. 

Presently, we pull up at a police station, where a 
police seigeant in blue and red salutea A blaclc 
groom is bolding a couple of ponies under tb# 
shade of a tree. Between the police barrack and 
a large provision-shop, a narrow by-roail, more 
like the bed of a torrent than anything els^ 
winds up the hill. The services of a hoy about 
thirteen or fourteen are retained by the sergeant 
in blue. The boy^mts my portmanteau on his 
head, takes my dressing-bag in his hand, and 
j starts off up the hill at a pace whi^h it makes me 
I perspire to look at Meantime, I am admiring the 
Jamaican method of girthing ponies. One girth ia 
in the usual place; the second is carried hack, 
round and behind the swell of the animal’s 
stomach, much as they girth donkeys at home; 
while waterproofs are strapped in front of the 
sadiUt's ; ami leathern cases, like coach-hom cases, 
with light umbrellas in them, are fixed behind. 

‘ Now then, tumble up ! ’ says Charley ; and 
I mount a clean-bred-looking pony, a perfect 
miniature hunter; and we scramble up the pre- 
tijiitous road, I feeling a strong inclination to slip 
oil over the tail In about twenty minutes we ovei^ 
take tho boy with* my portmanteau. Ducking 
twice, he salutes us with ‘Mamin’, Mass’r,’ as we 

f iass him, A few minutes afterward.s, I chance to 
ook back. The young ruffian is hulding on to ray 
pony’s tail, to help himself up. There is something 
comical in the pleading look on the small black 
face peering out from under the portmanteau. I 
try to look stern, but give it up, and wink to him— 
the wink confidential. In a moment all the white 
teeth are gleaming, and the dark features rippling 
with smiles. I re-settle myself under my sun- 
umbrella with the serene consciousness of having 
done a good action. Alas! like many philanthro¬ 
pists, 1 forgot it wasn’t my tail the nrcliin was 
hanging on to! 

Far beneath us, as we ascend, wo can see the 
Hope River foaming and fuming along its boulder- 
strewn channel High up on our right, on the 
summit ot the Port-Royal mountains, are two or 
three small white dots. They arc FlanisteaJ and 
Flamstead Cottage, the summer residimces of the 
Governor and the Commodore of the station. We 
can now realise the peculiar formation of the 
Jamaic.an hills. From every side radiate spnn^ 
separated one from anolher by precipitous ravines^ 
and scored with landslips. Generally, thick brush- 
w'ood covers tho hills Irom top to bottom. Here 
and there, how'ever, are open s|)ace8, covered with 
short thick grass, and dotted over with mango- 
trees, which give a park-like look to the scenery. 
Higher and higher. We pa-ss the residence .of the 
Director-general of roads, admiring as we pass, ita 
trim archery and tennis-ground. Now the road 
is, for a wonder, neatly level, and we eantet 
through the grounds of The Cottage, tenanted by 
a stalf-oflicer and his wife. Then we dip down 
into another valley, and cross a small stream at 
the bottom. Then another climb ; a canter along 
a path winding by the dry bed of a stream^ and 
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we tani in throngh a white gate in a paling, all 
covered mth the white-star jessamine and the 
gorgeous scarlet hybisciis, and find ourselves at 
Craigton, my cousin’s West India home. 


ACCLIMATISATION OF SALMON 
AT THE ANTIPODES. 

In no part of our colonial empire does Nature 
present such strange features of vegetable and 
animal life os in Australasia, and here the colonist 
must have felt the whole force of his yearning for 
the sight of creatures familiar to him in the land 
of his birth. As soon then as he found leisure from 
the pressing business of the moment, he founded 
Acclimatisation Societies; and every British 
plant'that W 9 uld grow and every animal that 
could live became established in this far-distant 
region. The European bee has now almost dis¬ 
placed the native insect; forests once resound¬ 
ing to the harsh screams of parrots, ring with the 
melody of song-birds ; the pheasant crows defiance 
to his rival from the branch of a gum-tree, and 
Hie rabbit threatens to overrun the colony. So 
much for the land. But the Australasian 
rivers being, till then, tenanted by almost 
worthless fish, excepting the so-callcd ‘cod’ of 
the Murray and its affluents, a few daring enthu¬ 
siasts proposed to introduce that king of the 
waters, the ,^lmon. How was this to he done 1 
The salmon passes one period of its existence in 
salt, and another in fresh water, and to introduce 
it to the Southern Ocean, it must be carried by 
ship some fifteen or sixteen thousand miles from 
Europe. Here was a problem apparently beyon<l 
the power of human skill to solve ; yet within 
twelve years from the date of the first attempt, 
salmon were to be seen swimming in a Tasmanian 
river! 

From the very first, the impracticability of 
transporting the living fish from Great Britain 
to the Antipodes seems to have been recognised, 
and all that could he attempted was to gather 
and transport the eggs of the salmon under such 
conditions as appeared likely to he successful. 
When fresh laid in the running stream, the egg 
of a salmon is about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in ^diameter, of a pink opal colour, and 
highly elastic. Shaw found in 1837 that it 
hatched in one hundred and fourteen days at a 
temperature of thirty-six degrees; in one hun¬ 
dred and one days at forty-three degrees; and 
in ninety days at forty-five degrees. Mr J, A. 
Youl’s experiments, however, in 1855 proved that 
the period could be shortened to thirty-five days, 
or extended to one hundred and forty days by 
artificial treatment; facts of which the importance 
was at once recognised in connection with the 
transportation of salmon eggs to the Antipodes, 
When the young fish, or alewn, hursts from its 
shell, it is as unlike a salmon as a tadpole is to 
a frog. From its stomach hangs a * sac,* containing 
an albuminous material, which constitutes its only 


means of subsistence for about a month—or in 
exceptional cases, somewhat longer. This reser¬ 
voir of food suffices to build up by absorption 
the complicated , mechanism of bones, muscles, 
organs, and blood-vessels which we know as a 
salmon. Thenceforth, being a most voracious 
little fellow, he grows rapidly, and at the end of 
two months averages one and a quarter inches; 
at four months, two and a half inches; and at 
six months, three and three-quarter inches. Tho 
above measurements must not, however, bo taken 
as absolute, the rate of growth depending much 
upon the temperature of the water, of the food, 
and other conditions of life. 

Great difficulties attended the collecting and 
despatching quantities of the salmon eggs to tho 
Antipodes. The first attempt, made by Mr Boccins 
in 1852 with the eggs, failed. He fixed gutta¬ 
percha sieves in the horizontal sections of wooden 
I tubs, placing an egg in each mesh ; and immersed 
the apparatus in water, which was changed 
every six hours. But the gradual increase of 
temperature proved fatal, and not one reaebud 
the tropics alive. Hearing of this experiment, 
Mr J. A. Youl, an influential Tasmanian colo¬ 
nist, then settled in England, at once devoted 
himself to the study of the artificial propagation 
of fish and tho transport of their eggs; whence 
he came to the conclusion that the Hggs may 
hatch at any time between thirty-five and a 
hundred and forty days from their fertili.sation, 
according to the temperature to which they arc 
exposed, hut that they could not he snfdij retarded 
to tho extreme limit Moreover, tliey must not 
he kept below thirty-five degrees nor above fifty 
degrees of temperature, both limits being dangerous 
if maintained for any length of time ; xvhile tho 
freezing-point was almost certainly fatal. Pur¬ 
suing his experiments, he established the principle 
that tho develo])inent of the eggs might be retarded 
by means of a'judieious use of ice long enough for 
an ordinary passage.to Australia, and addressed 
him.self to his ta.sk with some confidence. 

Everybody told him that he wasting his 
time and money on a visionary^scheme which 
could never be carried out. But he persisted. 
The salmon eggs could only be procured in 
the winter; and it was necessary for them 
to arrive in Tasmania when the river-water 
was at a suitable temperature—not earlier than 
the end of Ajiril. This colony was selected 
on account of its moderate climate, and the river 
Derweut iJhosen became it was the beau ideal 
of a salmon river, passing through a rocky 
country, and fed by snow-water from the moun¬ 
tains forming its watershed. Along its course were 
splendid reaches, deep pools, and shallows where 
the water rushed among huge boulders' adapted 
in every way to tho habits of the fish, and well 
calculated to defy the machinations of the poacher 
with his nets, spears, and other engines of destruc¬ 
tion. It fell into the sea by a fine estuary, 
indented with innumerable bays, swarming with 
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the small fry of sea-fish, Crustacea, and other food 
which would be acceptable to the new-comers. On 
its tributary, the Plenty,’ were stretches admirably 
adapted for hatching-places; and on its upper 
watere, scenery that might coihpare in grandeur 
with Scotland or Norway. From its watershed, 
three thousand feet above tlie level of the sea, 
descended sparkling streamlets, bringing a constant 
supply of the purest water from numerous tarns, 
and keeping down the temperature of the water to 
forty-four degrees in the month of July, when the 
naturalised fish would be spawning. Subsequent 
events fully justified the soundness of judgment 
exhibited in the selection of this Tasmanian river 
as a nursery for the finny colonists about to be 
introduced into it. 

The late Mr Edward Wilson, so well known in 
connection with acclimatisation, now joined Mr 
Youl in raising a subscription of about six hun¬ 
dred pounds from a few colonists in England; 
and the first experiment was intrusted to Mr Youl, 
who, in February 18G0, despatched in a steam¬ 
ship some thirty thousand eggs which Mr Rams- 
bottom had collected from the river Dovey. The 
ice-house on board the vessel, constructed under 
Mr Youl’s direction, consisted of a strong wooden 
chaniber containing a smaller one, with an inter- 
I space of seven inches filled with powdered char¬ 
coal, as a non-conductor of heat, and in this were 
placed fifteen tons of ice. The eggs, laid on 
gravel in swing-trays, with a slight incline, to 
imitate natural conditions, were kept wet by a 
small stream of water passing over them from a 
pipe carried through the ice-house to keep it cool. 
In spite, however, of the unremitting attention of 
Mr Black, who sailed in charge of the shipment, 
the ice melted rapidly, and the last of tlie eggs was 
found to be dead sixty-eight days after the start. 
Though this was undoubtedly a failure, it was not 
without promise ; and the colonial legislatures 
expressed their confidence in the ultimate result by 
voting three thousand seven hundred pounds for 
experitnents on a more liberal scale, to be carried 
out entirely on Mr Youl’s plans. Meanwhile, the 
Tasmanian colonists constructed some admirable 
breeding-ponds and hatching-boxes on the river 
Plenty, in unticipatiou of the new arrivals, and 
in other ways testified their faith in Mr Youl’s 
ability to complete the work he had begun. He 
then visited the chief piscicultural establishments 
in the United Kingdom and France, and studied 
the methods of breeding and rearing salmon. In 
France, he was shewn how eggs w'cre packed in 
wet moss in earthenware jars, and yas assured 
that they would not travel unless they were so near 
hatching as to shew the eye in the embryo fish. 
But this would not do for an Australian voyage, 
since the young fry would be hatched in a week, 
and how could thousands of delicate creatures be 
provided for at sea? The sooner the eggs were 
sept on their journey after having been sj^wned, 
the better, he was convinced, would be their 
chance. This visit to France and the method of 
packing the ova in moss, led to the experiment of 
placing a box similarly packed, in the ice-house, 
as we shall presently see. 


The plan next adopted, though in principle the 
same as before, included some important improve¬ 
ments. A large supply of water was provided, in 
the hope that, should the hatch, some of th]» 
young fish might he kept alive until their arrival 
in the colony; and a small steamer, the Beautiful 
Star, chartered for the purpose, started on the 4th 
of March 1862 with eighty thousand salmon ova, 
collected by Mr Ranisbottom, whose son was sent 
in charge of the freight. No pains or attention was 
spared in working the apparatus; but the great 
heat of the tropics dissolved the ice, on w’hich 
everything depended; on May 17th, at twenty-two 
degrees south of the equator, the temperature of 
the water had risen to the fatal height of sixty- 
nine degrees, and all was over. 

Strange as it seem, however, in this ship¬ 
ment the key to the whole problem was found. 
Reflecting on the causes of failure, Mr Youl 
determined to try an experiment which would 
cost nothing and might teach something. He 
had fully made up his mind that retardation of 
the development of the eggs was the true principle, 
and if it could be carried out thoroughly, must 
lead the way to success. He bad a pinewood 
box made, an inch thick, and about eleven by 
eight inches, by six inches, perforated at the top, 
sides, and bottom with small holes, to allow the 
water to pass freely through it. In this be packed 
three hundred salmon eggs lightly, in soft moss 
fresh and green. The top ivas carefully screwed 
down—nailing would have produced too great a 
shock—and the b 9 X imbedded in the middle ftf 
the ice, where it was intended to jreiiiain until 
the end of the voyage, its contents being saturated 
all the time by water fron> the melting ice. When 
nearly all the ice had disappeared, the box was 
opened; and Mr Ramsbottom found a few e^s, 
which at that time were undoubtedly alive, among 
the great majority of dead. Though he fought 
the battle against temperature to the very last, 
a!id staved otf the inevitable end for some days, 
the last of the ova perished on the seveuty-fourth 
day of the voyage in a vessel of water which it 
was no longer possible to keep below sixty-five 
degrees. But a valuable lesson had been taught 
ami a sound principle established. 

Convinced that there was yet much to be learned, 
Mr Youl now instituted a series of experiments in 
the vaults of the Wenham Lake Ice Company, for 
the purpose of testing the vitality of the ova at a 
low temperature. The details of these experi¬ 
ments are extremely interesting, but would occupy 
considerable space. Briefly, then, the. following 
new facts were contributed to the natural history 
of the artificial development of salmon ova. They 
did not require a continuous stream of water. It 
w'as enough tiiat they should be placed under ice, 
the water from W'hich, as it slowly melted, passed 
over them at a low temperature. They required 
no light and little air. The mo.s8, with itsjroots 
attached, in whicli they were packed, continued to 
grow, and assisted both directly and indirectly in 
maintaining their vitality. It was found’safe to 
retard the hatching to a hundred days; and on© 
box yielded ninety per cent, of healthy fish from 
ova which had been under treatment ninety days. 

Provided with these trustworthy results, Mr 
Youl again went to work, Messrs Money, Wigram, 
& Co. having granted, free of expense,* a space of 
fii'ty tons by measuremept in their clipper-ship 
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nW NotfoOk They wished to contribute wme- 
tbing towaiids an undertaking os valuatde in a 
oomiuerciai sense as it was scientifically interest* 
ing. An ice-house was built into the ship, and 
tha boaes «)ntainitig the ova carefully and firmly 
diqposeii on the floor, while above them were piled 
twenty-five tons of cubical blocks of Wenham 
l^e ice, so that the water from it must trickle 
through them. The boxes were made of inch pine, 
twelve by eight inches, and five inches deen^ per¬ 
forated on top, bottom, and sides with holes, to 
admit the water, which was carried off by drain- 
ipes when it had passed through them. At the 
(^toro of each box w'as spread a layer of charcoal in 
I small lumps, next a layer of broken ice. Then a 
nest of clean, living moss with its roots attached, 
was formed, the ova evenly distributed ujwn this, 
and covered lightly with more moss; and above all, 
a double handiul of broken ice. The w'hole was 
now saturated with ice-water and the box screwed 
down. One hundred and eighty-one of these 
boxes, containing one hundred thousand salmon 
ova and three thousand common trout ova, were 
deposited on the floor of the ice-house, the ice 
, placed upon them with the utmost care, to prevent 
concussion, and the ice-house sealed up until its 
arrival in Melbourne. Learning what was being 
done, Admiral Keppel determined to send a present 
of trout ova from his preserves on the river Itchen, 
and requested that indefatigable pisciculturist Mr 
Frank Buckland to collect them, an operation 
which was successfully performed; and at the 
salue time Mr Francis Francis procured a large 
number on byi own account from High Wycombe 
and Alton. These ova, amountirjg to some three 
thousand, arrived almost at the lust moment, and 
were immediately packed by Mr Youl; and from 
these have sprung the multitudes of brown trout 
now acclimatised in so many Australasian streams. 

The ship started on the 21st of January 1864, 
and on the 16th April landed four thousand 
salmon ova at lilelbourne, from which four hun¬ 
dred were eventually hatched, the rest of the ship¬ 
ment being sent on to Tasmania by steamer with 
the remainder of the ice. 

Messrs M. Allport and W. Ramsbottom, in 
charge of the nursery on the river Plenty, paid 
unremitting attention to the precious ova ; and on 
the 4lh of May there emerged from the egg the 
first trout, and on the following day the first 
salmon that ever swam in the waters of the 
southern hemisphere. By the 25th of the month 
there were several thousands of young salmon 
and two l\undred young trout enjoying life, and 
greedily devouring their evening and morning meal 
of boiled liver. The young fish grew rapidly, and 
became the talk of the colonies. Desirous of 
beholding veritable young salmon, visitors came 
from far and near to look at the beautiful purr, 
which in October 1865 had nearly all put on their 
smolt livery, and betrayed the restlessness so surely 
indicative of the migratory instinct. They were 
now evidently ready to start on their first journey 
to the sea; accordingly, the grating at the lower 
end of the ponds was open^ i a freshet carried 
them down the river, and two thousand healthy 
young salmon were despatched to the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, to return sooner or later, and colo¬ 
nise the rivers of Tasmania. 

Tlie next ahipment, made in 1866 by Mr Youl, 
ill Th* LmeeiniMre, to Tasmania, on the same plan 


I as before, yielded six thousand salmon and nine 
hundred salmon-trout fry. A portion of the latter 
were detained In a speciaHy constructed inclosttie» 
after the others bad been liberated; and when 
examined in May 1869, twelve handsome fish, 
weighing from half a pound to more than a 
pouiid each, were found to be in perfect condi¬ 
tion ; and, what is very remarkable in migratory 
species of the salmon tribe, these prisoners 8(»awned 
in captivity two months later; and five hundred 
fry, their progeny, were subsequently turned into 
the river Huon. This is the first known instance 
of a migratory species proving fertile in fresh 
water, and without going to the sea. 

Encouraged by Mr Vours brilliant success in 
Tasmania, the provincial governments and aedi- 
matisation societies of New Zealand raised a fund 
for importing the fish into that colony, and 
intrusted the management of the same to Mr 
i Youl. Some of the subsequent shipments of ova 
from England under the care of that gentleman, as 
well as of others, did not turn out so successful os 
that of The Norfolk, and this for various reasons, 
partly mechanical and partly climatic. But there 
can be no doubt that the chief result of the 
interesting experiments we have described is, that 
the salmon tribe are now completely acclimatised 
in Tasmania. Since the month of Octol>er 1865, 
when the first smolts were committed to the 
Derwent to take their chance, immense numbers 
of salmon and sulmon-trout smolts and brown 
trout have been liberated. In 186U-70, young 
saltnonouls, nine inches long, born in the river, 
were caugiit in the estuary on their way to the 
sea. Next year, ex{>erieuced salmon anglers saw 
shoals of good-sized fish ascending the stream, j 
and lea])ing as only salmon do. Up to this time, 
among the fish caught, one weighing seven pounds 
had been servial at the table ot llis Excellency the 
Governor of the colony; and from time to time 
since, splendid specimens have been captured 
with the artificial fly. By the ye.ir 1876, the 
fish were becoming very plentiful, six dozen 
having been netted at one haul in the Derwent; 
and the keen competition of the hotel-keepers 
soon raised their value to five shillings jter pound. 
Early in the present year, a grand twenty-eight 
pounder, said to be a salmon-trout, but mure 
probably, judging from its size, a salmon, was 
caught in the Huon River, Tasniani^ 

With respect to the salmon in hew Zealand, it 
is impossible yet to decide whether they are fairly 
established there ; but about four years ago a grilse 
of three pounds was taken in the Molyneux; 

f iroving that Mr Dawbin’s care in rearing the fish 
lad not been wholly lost Neither is anything 
yet known of the fate of the migratory species 
in Australia. 

From the valuable nursery on the Plenty River, 
there have 'been distributed yearly, among the 
colonial rivers, thousands of ova and young fry 
of the salmon, salmon-trout, and brown trout, 
which cannot fail to establish themselves in 
course of time. The Plenty itself now swarma 
with large trout, of which several up ..to six¬ 
teen pounds, and one of twenty pounds, have 
been captur^ In 1872, a gentleman took one 
morning with the fiy six trout, scaling thirty 
pounds; and much the same tale is told by the 
diaries of other anglers. Trout, there is every 
reason to believe, grow much faster in the Tas- 
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manian than in the English nven whence they 
were imported} for a nine-and-a-quarter pound 
fish was taken in the Dement leas than four years 
after the first trout was bom in the river. These 
fish have certainly been established in a score of 
streams in New Zealand, and probably in as many 
more in Australia and Tasmania. 


AMUSING MISTAKES. 

Droll mistakes are of course endless. Here are 
a few culled at random: 

Before the Paris Exhibition was open to the 
public, and when the building contained only the 
cases which were being ranged for the respective 
exhibits, quite a crowd one Sunday flattened their 
noses against the glass entrance-door to look at 
the contents of a case containing a pair of boots, 
a battered hat, an overcoat much the worse for 
wear, and a necktie of many colours, the report 
being circulated that the objects belong^ to King 
Dagobert, Robespierre, or Charles X The enigma 
was solved by a painter arriving and throwing 
off his blouse and slippers, and commencing to 
dress himself amidst, what was a puzzle to him, 
loud laughter, in which the police joined. 

Referring to mistaken ideas about relics, recalls 
the story in a German paper about a certain 
Professor, which is a parallel to the Bill Stumps 
adventure of Pickwick. This German antiquary 
made the delighted discovery that a stone placed 
over a stabh^-door bore the inscription 1081. ‘ I 

must have this atone in my collection, cost what 
it may/ thought the savant Calling a tenant- 
farmer who was the proprietor, the Professor said 
to him eagerly : ‘ Did yon n()t obtain this stone 
from the castle ruin on the hill yonder ?’ 

‘ It may be that my grandfather fetched it thence 
when he l)uilt the stable/ was the reply. 

The antiquary then asked what he would take 
for the stone. 

‘ Since you appear to have a fancy for it/ said 
the farmer, ‘ give me forty guldens, and I will 
bring it to your house.’ 

‘ lta( her a large sum,’ said the Professor ; ‘ but 
bring it to n»y re.sidence, and yon shall have the 
money.’ 

When in due course the farmer brought the 
stone upon a truck, the zealous antiquary turned 
it over, to refresh his eyes with a sight of its vener¬ 
able chronological inscription, not without anxiety 
that it might have been damaged in its removal. 

‘ Why/ he exclaimed, ‘ what is this ? This is 
not the right stone. On the stone I bought from 
you was the date 1081, while this bears the very 
modern date 1801; which proves that the otlier 
was exactly seven hundred and twenty years older 
than this.’ 

‘ Do not trouble about that,’ said tfie peasant. 

* The masons, you see sir, turned the stone upside 
down when they set it in the doorway, because it 
fitted better that way. You can turn it whichever 
way you. like ; but of course I must have the 
money agreed upon.' 

The Professor it is said at once paid the whole 
sum, and gave the man a present besides to take 
away the stone and say no more about the matter. 

The numerous instances of mistaken identity 
on record are constantly receiving new additions. 
There is an amusing account of a French lady 


who was very jealous of her husband, and deter¬ 
mined to watch his movements. On one occasion, 
when he told her he was going to Versailles, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight until sW 
missed him in a passage leading to the railway 
station. Looking about her for a few minute^ she 
saw a man coming out of a glove-shop with a 
rather over-dressed lady. Making sure from the 
distance that this man was her husband, she came 
suddenly up and, without a word of waniing, 
gave him three or four boxes on the ear. The 
instant the gentleman turned round, she dis¬ 
covered her mistake, and at the same time caught 
sight of her husband, who had merely called at a 
tobacconist’s, and was crossing the street There 
was nothing for it but to faint in the arms of the 
gentleman whose oars she had boxed, while the 
other lady moved away to avoid a scene. The 
stranger astonished to find an unknown lady in 
his arms, was further startled by a gentleman 
seizing him by the collar and demanding what he 
meant by embracing that lady. 

‘Why, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,' 
exclaimed the aggrieved gentleman. 

‘ She is my wife I ’ shouted the angry husband, 
‘and would never have struck you without a 
cause.’ And worse than angry words would pro¬ 
bably have followed, had not the cause of the 
whole misundersmndiiig recovered sufficiently to 
explain how it all happened. 

A London pajwr gave an account of another 
case of mistaken identity in connection with a dis¬ 
tinguished personage. An aged couple in high 
life, who were celebrating their goUlen wedding, 
by way of concluding the festivities on that occa¬ 
sion, ad journed with the children and their respec¬ 
tive belongings to a theatre, in which to accom¬ 
modate 80 large a party two boxes had been 
knocked into one. The eldest son, who strongly 
resembles His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
stepped forward and occupied the centre seat with 
the Imlies of the party beside him ; upon which 
tlie orchestra struck up the National Anthem, and 
the amlienoe rose to their fefet en masse, the 
innocently unconscious party of course doing the 
same thetnselves. 

There is no doubt that people of rather unusual 
proportions had an awkward time of it when the 
Glai mailt was at large. A story goes that a corpu¬ 
lent gentleman once took a box at the Canterbury 
Hall. First one person then another eyed him, 
until at length the counterpart of the Claimant 
became the centre of observation. A cheer arose, 
the singing was suspended, and an ovatiqn was the 
result. The supposed Sir Roger rose, ami bowed 
bis acknowledgments. But this was not enough. 
He must speak. The manager announced that 
‘ Sir Roger ’ had a cold, and could not speak. 
Fearing the consequence, if the audience dis¬ 
covered their mistake, he had the ‘Claimant' 
removed as quietly as possible in a cab ami sent 
in a roundabout wav to his home. 

The intoxicated bricklayer who squared np to & 
post and maintained a one-sided fight, affords an 
absurd illnstriition of mistaken identity ; but if w® 
can re'.y upon newspaper reports, such ludicrous 
incidents are surpassed by what is said to have 
happened in the neighbourhood of Morecambe. 
Some time ago the body of what was supposed 1^ 
the discoverer to he a human being was found 
lying on the beach near place above named, 
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having undoubtedly been left there by the receding 
tide. The usual preparations for holding an 
orthodox inquest were put in force and kept going, 
until the examination of a medical man proved the 
enspected human coi^se to be but the carcass of a 
monkey, which had probably been thrown over¬ 
board from some ship, and which so closely 
resembled in appearance a human being as to 
require a doctor to tell the difference; Such a 
mistake looks either like a gross flattery upon a 
dead monkey or an unconscious satire upon human 
nature, calculated to delight all believers in the 
Darwinian theory. 

A not unnatural mistake was that made by the 
policeman who arrested a Dublin youth under 
what appeared to be suspicious circumstances. 
The young gentleman referred„to was at a party iii 
the Irish capital, and joined with great spirit in a 
game of forfeits. Amidst the fun and merriment, 
it was proposed* that to regain his forfeit he shouhl 
pay a visit to the turf-stacks on the adjacent canal 
bank and bring some turf into the room. Thinking 
only of the diversion that his return with an 
armful of turf would create, he immediately 
hastened to the place indicated, filled his arms, 
and vraa in the act of returning, when to his 
horror, he became aware that a policeman was in 
pursuit Almost paralysed witli fright, he dropped 
his burden, and awaited the officer’s arrival. 

‘O, constable,’ he stammered, ‘I’ve been playing 
a game of forfeits, and was told to bring some 
turf from the canal into the house.’ 

^ ‘Not a bad story; but you’U have to come with 
me,’ declared the constable. 

There had been continued complaints of turf- 
pilfering ; so, regardless of his protestations, the 
unlucky youth was locked up for the night. The 
first intimation his merry-making friends received 
of his whereabouts was when next morning they 
heard that he had been explaining the mistake to 
the presiding magistrate, who fortunately compre¬ 
hended the case in a moment, and dismissed it. 

A misconception as ludicrous, hut in which a 
policeman figured less creditably than the one just 
referred to, took place in the Isle of Man. At a 
Deemster’s Court in Ramsay, a Jew was about to 
be sworn to give evidence. As Jews are alw’ays 
sworn on the Old Testament, and not the New, the 
Deemster requested the constable in attendance to 
fetch an Old one. After a while that wortliy 
returned, and banded to the witness an ancient¬ 
looking dilapidated book, which on being examined 
proved to be a New Testament The Deemster’s 
attention being called to it, he asked the constable 
why he had not brought an Old Testament, to 
which the innocent reply was: ‘Please your 
Honour, it was the oldest one I could find.’ 

An amusing blunder was once made by a dyer, 
who was given by a farmer four flannel shirts to 
be dyed a fast gray colour; instead of which bo 
dyed them blue. On w’earing the garments, the 
colour came out of them so that, as the farmer 
curiously expressed it, ‘ he looked like a Red 
Indianand as it cost him several shillings in 
baths to turn himself into a white man again, he 
sued the dyer, and obtained damages. 

A ludicrous mistake is reported to have occumd 
at the opening of a bazaar in Glasgow, at which j 
Uie Princess Douise and the Marquis of Lome i 
were present. A distinguished clergyman was : 
called upon by the chair^nau to conduct devotional j 


exercises; and th4 reverend gentleman had com¬ 
menced to read, when four pipers of a Highland 
regiment, owing to some ‘misunderstanding, struck 
up with a wild shriek on the bagpipes, by way of 
a preliminaty to .The Campbells are comina. The 
music was promptly stopped; but the solemnity 
of the proceedings had ot course been shaken. 

An embarrassing incident, we are told, pnee 
happened to an Englishman in Rome. Entering 
one of the churches in that city, as a service was 
going on, he sat quietly down, placing his hat on 
the ground beside him. Some little time passed, 
and ns there seemed no immediate prospect of 
the ceremony coming to an end, he reached for 
his hat, in order to leave, but was stopped by 
an unseen hand, which grasped him from behind. 
Thinking some custodian of the church wished 
him to remain till the end of the service, JiO again 
■waited ; but his patience becoming exhausted, he 
again reached for his hat, and again he was pre¬ 
vented from going in the same manner. Con¬ 
vinced that the service was some really important 
one, the Englishman once more delayed his depar¬ 
ture ; but at the expiration of a quarter of an 
hoxir he detenniiied to go in sj»ito of etiiincite, 
so he repeated the same manoeuvre in the dkec- 
tion of las head-covering. A third time the same 
hand detained him; but as he determinedly 
resisted its grasp, a voice behind him exclaimed 
in English: ‘ I beg your pardon, hut that is i y 
hat you are taking.’ Sucu was the fact; he had 
bceu detained all this wdiile because each time 
he had retiched in mistake for tlie hat of another 
stranger placed in close proximity to his own. 

A mistake of an embarrassing nature made by 
j a gentleman in London illustrates the necessity 
j of keeping a careful record of one’s engagements. 
On the occurrence of a ‘grand day ’ at the Miihlie 
i Temple, the Masters of the Beiuh were uneasy 
at the non-apY)earance of one of tlie guests, a 
learned ex-judge. All had arrived but him, and 
the repast was ready to he served. His appear- 
! ance yvas aw'aited witli inqiationce; and after tlie 
lapse of half an hour, the limits of endurance 
were reached, and the dinner was served. The 
missing guest failed to appear. Rut next day it 
Avas ascertained that the learned geutleuian had 
walked into the hall of the Inner ’J'emple, 
and had dined with the benchers of that leame.I 
society, who had not invited hi^, and therefore 
I had not made any preparation to receive him. 

; It did not happen to be ‘grand day’ at the Iixm-r 
j Temple ; and the unexpected guest never dis¬ 
covered his mistake until ho happened to inno¬ 
cently observe to the Treasurer: ‘ I thought this 
was your grand day! ’ The learned gentleman 
in question had originally been a student of the 
Inner Temple, which accounts in some measure 
for the mistake. 

A much' more awkward incident is related 
as having happened to a lady in Paris. The 
society of a popular but blind Count was much 
sought after on account of his wit and musical 
I attainments. He disappeared from the town for 
I some time, and on his return called on a^fashion- 
i able Marchioness, who was preparing to go to a 
fancy-ball She begged to oe excused; but as 
he had an important message to deliver, he was 
shewn in, and being of course blind, he was 
^ asked to take a chair in her boudoir. Whilst the 
[ worthy Count was delivering his message, the 
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Marchioness, assisfcM by her maid, calmly jaro- 
ceeded with her toilet Being ready to descend 
to her carriage, the Oohnt i^ted he had been 
absent in London, and had undergone a success¬ 
ful operation for cataract, which had completely 
restored his eyesight Whereupon, the Marchioness 
jumped into her carriage, and drove away in much 
contusion, without even an aw revoir to her unwel¬ 
come visitor. 


ERUPi'IONS OF VOLCANIC ASH. 

OiT the morning of Sunday, the 4th of January 
*his year, as we learn from the Proceedings of 
the Royal. Geographical Society', a rare occurrence 
took place at the Grande Soufriere, in the island 
of Dominica, in the West Indies. This was an 
eruption of volcanic ash from one of the dormant 
vents in the interior of that mountainous and 
rugged island. The President of Dominica, Mr 
Eldridgo, says: ‘ The morning was cloudy, with 
!u..avy and continuous showers. A few minutes | 
j'a jt eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and during a 
huvy rainfall, one or two vivid flashes of red 
lightning were observed; thunder was heard, but 
1 K-* following in quick succession the electric dis- 
cu irges: it vras deep-toned, rolling, and distant. 
All at once there was a great darkness, A few 
minutes before the darkness, the attention of 
many jiersons was attracted to the milk-white 
appearance of the rain, which was succeeded 
by a downfall of inky blackness. This singular 
phenomenon lasted .some fifteen minutes; and on 
the return of light, it was discovered that the 
ground wtts covered with the scorim from a volcano. 
The rainfall was highly charged with lead.’ Mr 
G. B. Blane, C.E., the Surveyor-general of the 
isluml, gives some other interesting details of the 
event. He s,ays the rain at first was ‘ thick and 
of a grayish-white hue, and the gutter.? were run¬ 
ning with water almost us white as milk.’ For 
otne time after the 4th January, the mountain, j 
which is two thousand five Irundred feet above the 
■■vcl of the sea, was covered with a dense mist, till | 
ai j.ersed by a heavy gale of wind. It was then dis- 
c./vere.d that one of the mountain ridge-s had almost 
'disappeared, and that the trees on the outlying 
«r .ivs wore comi>letcly blasted and burned. The 
mc'o J.iu was, before tins, the loc.ality of many 
gc} ' n active operation, and Mr Blauo supposes 
tha.. *-■ 0 deluge of rain had choked the subter¬ 
ranean fissures connected therewith, the resulting 
steam and pent-up internal forces causing the 
violent eruption that followed. 

The emission of volcanic ash in all cases accom¬ 
panies eruption, this ash being the molten matter, 
which is blown into a finer or coarser powder by 
the force of the explosions. In general, it only 
falls rodud the centre of eruption, thus in course 
of time building up to the height of several thou¬ 
sand feet those cone-shaped piles which are char¬ 
acteristic of volcanic mountains. But an eruption, 
such as that of the Grande Soufrifcfe in January, 
which does not escape by the old vent, but forces 


a passage otherwise, emfmg away, perhaps, a 
large portion of the ri(%e surrounding the mouth 
of the crater, sends into the air am enormous quan¬ 
tity of the ash which may have been accumu¬ 
lating for centuries. This it frequeatly does with 
tremendous force, expelling the ash and debris to 
such a height as, aided by the wind, will suffice to 
spread it over hundreds of miles of sea and land. 
It was under a shower of this kind that the 
ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
buried; and its occurrence appears to be much 
more injurious to the districts affected, and on a 
vastly wider scale, than that of an eruption which 
is chiefly accompanied by an outflow of lava. 

Such an outburst'as that of the Grande Soufriere 
is a rare event, and more so, it seems, ii\ these 
western islands. On another of this same group of 
islands, St Vincent, about a hundred miles south 
from Dominica, is another volcanic mountain 
known as the Soufriere, and in connection with 
which there was a similar eruption of volcanic 
ash in 1812. Of this event we have an account 
written some years ago, by a correspondent, who, 
when the eruption took place, was living on the 
island of Barbadoes, about sixty miles east of 
St Vincent. This correspondent says: ‘ On the 
morning of May-day of that year, I awoke as 
usual; but finding it still dark, went to sleep 
again. A second, time I awoke, and askeu: 
“ Could it still be dark ? Surely it iwust be morn¬ 
ing.” It was too intensely still and dark for a 
tropical night, which is often anything but a season 
of repose. I felt some alarm, not only at the 
unusual stillness, but at the darkness, which, like 
the Egyptian darkness of old, was not only evi¬ 
dent, but I may say palpable. A servant at length 
came, in a state of great fear and trepidation, 
declaring that something awful was going to 
happen, as it was six o’clock, and the sun should 
have been high in the heavens by this time. Part 
of our property stretched along the shore; and 
on looking across the sea, I perceived one spot of 
light whicii was gradually closing in; and when 
that was gone out, no ray of light was visible in 
the whole heavens. The low, hollow murmur of 
distant thunder was now to be heard, but unac¬ 
companied by lightning; and a close sandy grit, 
at times converted into fine ashe-s, was silenfly 
falling. My mother, with whom I lived, now 
joined us, and stated that darkness had set in 
about half-past one, since which time the dust 
had continued to fall. No one could account for 
the phenomenon, which was productive of the 
greatest alarm to all of us, who naturally con¬ 
sidered it the forerunner of some awful calamity ; 
and we spent an hour in a state of mind very 
nearly bordering on anguish. To our own distress 
were added the groans and frantic cries of our 
negroes, who were fast gathering round us, the 
flickering glare of the torches which they carried 
making the unnatural darkness all the more 
horrible. 

< About eight o’clock, meteorsi resembling globes 
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of fire about the size of a thirteen-inch Bhell| 
appeared ,in the north-east, crossing each other 
in every direction, and accompanied by so inces¬ 
sant a downfall of ashes that it was quite impos¬ 
sible to look out. My grandfather, who was a 
peculiar old man, collected at this time a handful 
of the dust, and brought it into the hoxise, to see 
whether it was, as he supposed by the smell, 
charged with sulphur; but on throwing a small 
quantity into the fire, we were glad to observe 
Mat there was nothing inflammable in its com¬ 
position. At nine o’clock, the sky to the north 
assumed a purple and lurid appearance, as of a 
vast town on fire in the distance, accompanied by 
a tremulous motion something resembling that of 
the aurora boreali& The horrid and unnatural 
glare of the sky lent a more ghastly aspect to the 
revaiHng darkness; and explosions were now 
eonl to the noHh-west, as of two frigates exchang¬ 
ing broadsides. Many people, expecting an earth¬ 
quake, left their bouses, and took refuge in the 
low-walled huts of the negroes; for though not 
prevalent in Barbadoes, yet earthquakes, and 
severe ones, had been experienced in the adjacent 
islands. This fear added much to the misery of 
these hours. About ten o’clock, we became aware 
of large flights of birds passing over the island, 
flying so low that we could distinctly hear 
the flapping of their wings. As was afterwards 
found, they were large sea-birds called “ men-of- 
war” and “cobblers,” and were unable to rise 
high owing to the weight of ashes, which accumu¬ 
lated upon them as they flew, and which in many 
instances bore them down to the ground alto¬ 
gether. During this time of painful suspense, 
tnere came through the darkness, soft and clear, 
the sound of church bells, and we knew that a 
call to devotions was being made, in view of the 
mysterious calamity that seemed impending over 
us. 

‘About a qnarter past twelve p.m., to onr intense 
relief, and infinite thankfulne.S8 and delight, there 
appeared above our heads a small space as of light 
breaking through; and in another quarter of an 
hour we could trace the form of the sun in the 
same spot, though still much obscured. At no 
period of the day did light amount to more than 
a dull twilight; and at five o’clock the day clu8e<l 
altogether, and darkness succeeded until nc.\t 
morning. During all this time the dust continued 
to fall. For the first two hours it fell in com¬ 
paratively small quantities; but during the next 
tea hours, the ashes came down thickly, and 
in the form of an impalnable powder. From 
one to six the fall of ashes began to decrease, and 
at six it ceased altogether. Next morning, to 
our great jov, daylight broke as usual, tliongh 
we were still in complete ignorance as to the ! 
cause of the phenomenon. And it was not till 
the arrival of a vessel in Carlisle Bay on the 6th 
of Way, that we learned that what we had expe¬ 
rienced was due to a terrific eruption of Mount 
Soufri^fe, in the island of St Vincent. This vol¬ 
cano, which had been dormant or inactive for 
nearly a century, began to burst forth on the 
27lh April; on the 3()th it bad reached a state 
of high eruption; and on the morning of the 
1st of May the lava began to pour from its sides, 
accompanied by loud explosions like thunder, 
and great outbursts of .smoke and flame. The 


previous discharge of ashes had been carried by a 
wind setting in our direction, over the Barbadoes; 
and hence our period of painful alarm and con* 
sternation.’ 


THE WOODCOCK. 

Whew the month of October draws to an end, the 
leaf rapidly disappearing from off the trees, and 
Novemoer, with its gloomy fogs and keen frosts, 
is at hand, our winter migratory birds, driven by 
stress of weather from countries more bleak and 
inclement than our own, make their first appear¬ 
ance. Flocks of fieldfares and redwings may be 
observed busily engaged feeding on the bright 
red berries of the holly and hawthorn. In our 
southern counties, the hoarse ‘caw’ of the hooded, 
or gray crow, as it is sometimes called, recently 
arrived from the west coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, is heard in our parks and woods for the 
first time; and about the same time of year the 
woodcock puts in an appearance, and may be 
seen in the gloom of the evening silently winging 
his way from some neighbouring covert, w'bere 
he has remained hidden during the day, in the 
direction of a swampy meadow or marshy 'dell 
hard by. 

It is supposed that the great majority of wood¬ 
cocks which visit our shores early in the winter, 
come from Nortliern Europe, more especially from 
countries bordering on the Bailie. Certain it is 
that great numbers of these birds arrive on our 
coasts when an easterly wind prevails. They are 
also in the habit of biking advantage of bright 
moonlight nights for travelling. 

There are certain parts of England, more 
especially the counties of Norfolk, llutnpshire, 
and Devon, where each year woodcocks are 
tolerably plentiful. In Wales, these birds often 
congregate in large numbers in certain favourite 
spots ; and in Scotland, particularly among the 
islands off the north-west coast, our sportsmen 
frequently shoot great numbers of woodcocks ; but 
Ireland is a still more favourite haunt of this 
bird ; and in favourable seasons, such, for instance, 
as that of 1879; woodcocks collect in vast numbers 
in the woods and rugged mountain-slopes of the 
west coast of the island. 

It is a well-known fact that wo^lcocks pair just 
bel'ore leaving us—about the nioxiia of March ; but 
unlike the snipe, which breeds in large numbeni 
on the vast moors and bogs of Scotland and 
Ireland, the woodcock only occasionally remains 
in Britain throughout the summer. In favourite 
localities, however, more esjjecially in certain 
parts of Scotland, a few pairs remain with us and 
breed. The young leave the nest soon after being 
hatched. 

On first qrriving in the autnran, woodcocks are 
often in a weak and poor condition ; and this is 
not surprising, when we consider the distance the 
birds have travelled, and tlie extraordinary fatigue 
they have just encountered. But rest and ridb 
feeiling quickly work a change for the better, and 
they soon recover their wonted strength and 
plumpness. It is popularly supposed among 
sportsmen and others that there are two varie¬ 
ties of woodcock—the one a heavy, thick-built, 
reddish-coloured bird; the other, smaller and 
darker in plumage, and with no light-coloured 
leathers on the breast. 
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The woodcock ia not generally consider^ a 
difficult bird to bring down when on the wing | 
and yet, perhaps there is* no bird so often naiss^ 
even by the surest and most experienced sports¬ 
men. Many good snipe-shots constantly miss fair 
chances at woodcock ; and this is easily accounted 
for. The flight of a snipe, though swift and 
twisting, is, generally speaking, at much^ about 
the same rale of speed ; but not so with the 
woodcock. There is not a more uncertain bird 
in this resr)ect. Sometimes, when aroused bv 
the beaters from his dark retreat under some thick 
holly-bush, momentarily dazzled by the bright 
autumn sun, he flaps out a very owl to all 
appearance, and offering the easiest of chances 
to the nearest sportsman, and down he drops 
to the first shot. But the ne.xt bird, perhajjs 
an old stager who has been flushed and fired at 
before, suddenly darts out with excee<ling swift¬ 
ness ; and observing bis enemies posted in front, 
he curls round over the tips of the covert with 
extraordinary speed—bang! bang! go the guns—a 
feather or two are left floating iii the air; but the 
bird himself runs the gauntlet almost untouched, 
and makes good his escape. 

In the west of Ireland—which part of the king¬ 
dom, as already mentioned, is a favourite retreat 
of tins bird—after rough stormy weather with 
a keen easterly win<l, particularly where there 
has been a heavy fall of snow on the mountains, 
the woodcocks, driven from more open spots by 
the severity of the weather, seek slieller in the 
valleys and low-lying ravines; or take refngc in 
fir-pluntations, pulches of oak-copse, mingled with 
birch atid holly; more especially if such-like 
coverts have a thick undergrowth of low shnihs, 
matted brake, aii<l tangled htiers. Here they 
remain concealed during the day, feeding at night 
around springs, wet ditclies, or soft meadows. On 
the wealiier becoming milder, a thaw setting in, 
and the snow disappearing fnan the hillsiiles, the 
binls again become scattered over the mountains. 
At such times they will be found in deep rugged 
gorges, or well-sheltered ravines, more especially if 
there be a stream of water trickling down over llie 
rocks, and jdenty of suitable cover cm either side 
of the defile, in the shape of drooping masses 
of ivy, clumps of thick heather, with jiatches 
of long wavy ferns ja'ening out from between 
gigantic rocks and loose lioulders, which in years 
gone hy have rolled down the hillside, and found a 
last res ing-place in the beil of the valley. Here, 
croucliing throughout the day under some over¬ 
hanging rock, the woodcock loves to rest and 
take his siesUt Year after year, imlividuals will 
be found in these favourite haunts; and, no matter 
how often they niny be driven out and shot down, 
the following season a pair, or it may be three or 
four, will again be flushed from the very same 
hiding-place. * 

Towauls the end of the month of January, 
unless the season be an exceptionally severe one, 
cock-shuotiug in Ireland may be said to be over. 
There may no doubt be a fair number of birds 
yet remaining in the coverts; but the true sports¬ 
man will*not press them too hard, for be well 
knows that, if spared and permitted to migrate, 
they will return with tiicir young the following 
season. When winter is drawing to a close, the 
days lengthening, the tips of the drooping birch 
and graceful larch bursting forth into bright green 


shoots, and the cheery "Voice of the thrush and the 
blackbird resounding through the vale, then the 
woodcocks yet lingering in our coverts’ become 
moved with a strange uneasiness and a yearning 
to be away. Then may they be seen of an evening 
flitting hither and thither, assembling into flights, 
and gradually drawing towards the coasts, pre¬ 
paratory to departing. A few days more, and 
they take advantage of some bright moonlight 
night and a favourable wind, and again cross the 
German Ocean, bound for distant Scandinavia. 

An interesting an«l singular habit of this bird 
has attracted considerable attention among orni¬ 
thologists, but not more than the matter deserves. 
This is the way in which the woodcock is said 
to carry its young from place to place when she 
is disturbed or frigjitened, or wishes to change 
her feeding-ground. To an article in The Zoologist, 
by the editor, Mr J. E. Harting, F.L.S,, F.Z.S., we 
are indebted for an entertaining* collection of 
oViservations on the point referred to. Gilbert 
White read of it first in Scopoli, who said that 
tliis bird carried her young in her bill when 
flying from an enemy. This the Selborne natura¬ 
list was not disposed to believe, though candour, 
be said, forbade him to say absolutely that any fact 
was false because he himself had never wit¬ 
nessed it; yet the fact so stated is now found to 
be true, with the exception that the young brood 
is not carried in the mother’s bill, which is ill 
adapted for such a purpose, but betwixt her feet 
or thighs. Many observations by careful and 
experienced observers concur in placing thiif 
curious fact beyond reasonable doubt. 

The late L. Lloyd, in bis book on Scandinavia, | 
"wrote: ‘If, in shooting, you meet with a brood of | 
woodcocks, and the young ones cannot fly, the old 
bird takes them separately between her feet, and j 
flies from the dogs with a moaning cry.’ When I 
this fact was first stated by Mr Lloyd, it was 
received with incredulity. But his friends shortly 
confirmed it. One of these wrote to him that he 
had shot a woodcock, when flying al>out six feet 
from the ground, that was ‘hearing an unfledged 
young one in her claws.’ Oue ot the brothers 
Stuart, in their Lays of a Deer Forest, has 
recorded the same observation of this habit He 
says; ‘ As the nests are laid on dry ground, 
and often at a distance from moisture, in the 
latter case, as soon as the young are hatched, 
the old bird will sometinics carry them in her 
claws to the nearest spring or green stripe. In 
the same manner, W"lieti in danger, she will 
rescue those which she can lilt Of .this, w« 
have had frequent opportiuiities for observation 
in Tarnaway. Various times, when the hounds, 
in beating the ground, have come upon a brood, 
we have seen the old bird rise with a young one 
in her claws, and carry it fifty or a hundred yards 
away ; ami if folI<»vved to the place where she 
pitched, she has repe.iled the transportation till 
too much harassed. In any stiddeu alarm, she 
will act in the same way.’ Instances are also 
given in the same work of the bird being followed 
till she was compellwl to ilrop the young hinl she 
was thus carrying; when she was observed to 
take a circuit, with the object of distracting the 
attention of her pursuers, and then immediately i 
return to the spot wliore she dropped her young 
one, and again rise with it in her teet. 

It is unnecessary to heap, up auUiorities, as the 
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iact fiiay now lie taken aa admitted, llie onty 
point npon which there is difference of opinion is 
as to tiih precise manner in which the mother-' 
hird holds her young when thus earried. Some 
dhservers say that it is in the claws; others^ that 
it is betwixt her thighs; others, that it is by 
pressing the young one to her body by her legs. 
It is quite possible that the bird has more than 
one way of transporting her young from place to 
place, or that individual birds prefer different j 
njodes ; thoi^h Mr Karting is of opinion that the ! 
weight of observation is in favour of the statement 
that she carries them betwixt her feet. In which¬ 
ever way the transport may be effected, it is a 
very striking natural fact, and affords a singular 
illustration of instinctive maternal tenderness on 
the part of the bird. It is npt only when scared 
by an intruder that she so acts; in changing 
her jfeeding-ground, she adopts the same mode 
of procednie. ’ She will in this way convey lier 
young brood to long distances, carrying first one, 
and leaving it at the spot fixed on for their 
new feeding-ground, then resting, and fetching 
another; and so on till all the fl.edgling8 are 
removed in safety. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF VEGETABLE 
DIET. 

We have on previous occasions in these columns 
drawn attention to some of the less well-known 
articles of cheap and nourishing food, especially 
vegetable, which the privations of a few past 
winters, as also the high price of meat, have in a 
marked degree forced into public notice. While 
we do not take up any dogmatic position as to 
the exclusive use of vegetable diet, it seems desir¬ 
able, both in the interests of economy and health, 
that onr food should be more mixed with vege¬ 
table ingredients than is frequently the case. It 
is therefore gratifying to leam that an increased 
amount of attention is being paid to tliis sulyect, 
and that many articles, such as lentils, tomatoes, 
hominy, &c., which a few years ago were alnjost 
unknown or disregarded, are now in common and 
every-day use. The ‘Food Reform .Society’ has 
been active in extending among the people a 
knowledge of Uie simple and more accessible con¬ 
stituents of diet, and in pointing out the nutritive¬ 
ness of many articles hitherto overlooked, or set 
aside as of little value. With regard to bread, 
for instance, it has been shewn, both in these pages 
and elsewhere, that in sifting the flour previous 
to baking, many of the most valnaide food-con¬ 
stituents are extracted, and that whole-meal bread 
is much more nutritive and wholesome than white 
bread. The use of whole-meal bread is extending 
rapidly in London; and its concomitant aa a 
cheap and healthy food—the porridge of Scotland 
—is now forming a portion of the daily diet of 
very many Londoners. For those in the great 
metropolis who desire to have a more mixed diet 
than may have been customary with them, oppor¬ 
tunity is now afforded by the opening of various 
establishments in which, as a rule, the food is 
exclusively vegetable. Two years ago, the first 
Food Reform Restaurant in London, called the 
Alpha, was started at 424 Oxford Street, and has 
averaged for some time four hundred diners per 
day. Since then, the list of these houses, wholly 
ox partially vegetatian^ bas increased. There are 


the Food of Health Eestaucant^ Famj^on Road, 
with five hundred diners a day ; The Garden, 
28 Jetyin Street, with three hundred and fifty 
diners; the Reform, 228 Kingsland Eor^, with 
one hundred; tjhe People's CafA Qracechurch 
Street, with about one hundred and fifty; and 
the Food of Health Cafi5, Fleet Street, whore the 
diet is vegetarian, with the addition of fish for 
those who prefer it The same Company* are 
arranging to open other houses shortly. In this 
way increased attention is certain to be given to 
the advantages of a mixed diet, and may lead to 
a much greater demand for such vegetable pro¬ 
ducts as the farmers of this country might find it 
profitable to cultivate in place of the wheat which 
their American competitors now send over so 
plentifully. With an increased demand for fruits 
and vegetables, it has been suggested that even 
railway embankments and hedgerows might be 
utilised for growing them. In any case, the high 
price of butcher-meat is with many families so 
prohibitive to its use, that any means which are 
successful in opening up the sources of a cheaper, 
more varied, and not less nutritious diet, must 
be hailed with pleasure. 


AT MY LOOKING.GLASa 

I tovED thee well in ‘ salad days,’ 

For ever flown, 

0 faithful friend, whose honest face 
Reflects my own. 

Nor do I mete thee scanter praise 
(Sincerity is hard to find). 

Now Time has distanced in the race. 

And left me panting far behind— 

Ileigh-ho !— 

Another weary mile or so. 

How well I recollect the hours 
I used to spend 

Before tliee once—in years gone by, 

My trusty friend. 

Ob, April youth ! Oh, sun and .showers! 

Prav, don’t expect mo to confess 
How long I took to knot iny tie. 

The day that I proposed to Jess. 

. (.Mack! 

She boxed ray eai’s—.and married Jack.) 

And now I wear—well, never mind, 

(Time’s rnthles.s shears!) 

And Jess—why, bless you, s/re’s been dead 
These tw'enty years! 

The fruit of Life is gone—the rind 
h somewhat bitter to the ta.ste. 

Oh, vain regrets for pleasures fled— 

For days when I possessed—a waist. 

But stay; 

I ’ll brush the sorry imps away. 

Ah, if some scientific man 
f Would but invent 
A looking-glass wherein to find 
One’s moral bent, 

A tell-tale mirror—there to scan 
E.ach petty failing tljpt appears— 

The cynic farrows of the mind, 

That gather with increasing years. 

Ah, well, 

I fear those glasses would not —aelL 

Geokqb Waiuiisotou. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. OHaUBEBS, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, Lohuow, and 339 High Street, EpiKBUBao. 
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Ecaphical and at each of these were entered ‘synopsis’ of the’whole, to deduce and write the 
are dgfree expressing the readings of the hare- * mdicationa,* shewing the changes to occur sfter- 
tneter and thermometer, the velocity of the wind, wards; and as soon as • this is done, the deduc* 
the amount of raintall within the previona twenty- tions are telegraphed direct &om tire Chief Signal 
fonr or eight hours, &c., as also symbols indicating Office to all parts of the country, 
the direction of the wind, and the form and The Service, as we have stated^ began ten years 
amount of doud at the given time of observation, ago, with twenty-four signal-stations; now it has 
The reports from the different stations being two hundred and ninety; and the average. time 
entered on the map, the relations between them elapsing between the simultaneous reading of the 
are thus made sensible to the eye of the Signal instruments from each of these stations and the 
Officer, by the figures and symbols, as also by issue of the deductions, has been calculated at 
lines drawn to group the geographical areas over only one hour and forty minutes. The forecasts 
which like conditions prevaiL The weather-map or predictions thus issued apply generally to the 
in this way becomes to the meteorologist what the I next twenty-four hours, but may frequently cover 
telescope is to the astronomer—an indispensable | double that period. 


means of obtaining a smwey, and prosecuting a 
careful and connected study ef the phenomena he 
seeks to understand. 

The study of these maps is as curious as it 
is interesting. Loug beiore the institution of 
the Si^ul Service, it had been discovered 
from ship-reports tJiat ou the sea, cyclonic 
clisturbances in the northern hemisphere rotate 
from right to left—that is, in a direction con¬ 
trary to the hands of a clock ; and scientific 
men had demonstrated that, mathematically or 
mechanically, this law should in theory hold good 
for both land and sea. The weather-maps have 
now confirmed this. In a sja-cimen-iaap for 
December 23, 187i), given in the report, there 
are two areas marked ‘ Low,’ and one ‘ llroH ’—the 
former defining a storm or cyclonic area in which 
‘ the barometer is low, and the latter the limits of 
an area frge from such disturbing influences, and 
in which the barometer is high. In the former— 
or stormy area—the winds are seen to draw in a 
direction contrary to the hands of a clock ; while 
in the latter area, which is free from storm, the 
winds move in the opposite direction. 

In this way, it will be apparent, there is nothing 
left in a conjectural condition, so far as the observa¬ 
tions are concerned; and constant study of these 
ob&rvations from day to day, with their antece¬ 
dents and consequents, enables the Signal Officer 
to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of the kind of 
weather that may be expected within a given time. 
Yet the ])roparation of the ‘ Synopsis and In<lica- 
tions’ for the day is by no means a light task, 
but involves much labour and care. There are 
three daily press reports issued, and the work 


The object of the organisation of the Signal 
Service was one of much importance; and the 
success which has attended its predictions is cer¬ 
tainly remarkable. In the previous state of the 
science, meteorology w’as simply a proverb for 
inexactness; now this imputation is likely to be 
removed. A table is given of the percentage of 
verifications over an area of hundreds of thousands 
of square miles, in each month of the year ending 
Juno 30, ]H70, and the results are sufliciently sur¬ 
prising. The average of the percentage of llc^H^acy 
referring to predictions of barometric, thermo- 
metric, wind-direction, and general weather changes 
(involving the most difficult of the calculations 
tiiat require to be made), is 8(5*6. The percentage 
of accuracy of the forecasts of the weather alone 
'including the state of the skies, whether clear, fair, 
or cloudy, and whether with or without rain), is 
!K)*7. That is, out of every hundred predictions 
of the phenomena which arc moat difficult to fore¬ 
cast, only fourteen turn out to be wrong; wliile 
out of every hundred predictions which are pun !y 
forecasts of the weather, ninety are found to be 
right, and only ten wrong. In contrai-t to this, 
it may be mentioned that in 1662, when tlie 
British government w’islied to test the real value 
of the work done in the home ilctcoiological 
Department under the old or non—imultaneoiis 
system of reporting, it was ascertained that out 
of four hundred and thirteen htorm-warnings that 
were given within si.v montlis, only two hundred 
and fourteen were .accurate. That is, under the 
old system, the j-erccutage, of accuracy was only 
r)l*8, as ac'ainst 9u7 attained last year in the 
American Sen ice. This is a^nishing evidence. 


required before each of these is prepared, includes i not only of the (are and accuracy with which 


the drafting of eight graphic charts exhibiting the 
multiform data furnished by the simultaneous 
reports .telegraphed from the several stations. 
Each of these eight charts has a separate duty 
to perform. One shews the barometric pressures, 
temperatures, winds, &c.; another, the lines con¬ 
necting stations where the barometric pressure 
and the heat are the same; a third exhibits the 
cloud-conditions, with the ‘weather’ at each 
station, including the appearance of the sky at 
sunset, which is an important indicator; a 
fourth gives a chart of the normal pressure-s ; and 
so ou^ till each of the eight sheets xs charged with 
its particular series of obaeiwationa These charts 
have all to be drafted in about an hour or an hour 
and a half; and they are inter-correctivg, each I 


neaily throe hundred independent observers in 
the ITnited .States do Ibeir woik, but also of the 
scientific skill and acumen which must be brought 
to bear upon the eonsideration of these numerous 
reports when gathered together, .so as to obtain 
for the several areas such ‘deductions' and ‘pre¬ 
dictions’ as the multiform and complex nature of 
the observations warrant. 

One int'erestiiig feature of this elaborate organi¬ 
sation is the estublisliment of wbat are called 
‘ Sunsct-.Stationa.’ These are in addition to the 
ordinary signal-stations; and the method of jire- 
dicting the next day’s weather, followed at the 
sunset-stations, is within the grasp of any unscien¬ 
tific but intelligent observer. It is achieved by 


and a half; and they are inter-corrective, each careful study of the conditions of the sky at sunset, 
chart serving as a check on the others. Armed the observers noting whether the western sky at 
with this material so prepared, it is the duty the precise time of sunset is ‘fair,’ ‘foul,*^ or 
of the officer chained with the preparation of ‘doubtful;’ and from these, along with certain 
the ‘predictions’ to proceed to make up his simple instrumental observations, they make 
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l>vedi(Aioiii fen &8 msxixag day. The eergeaats and ipiead oC dlseasea a^d The .pilC'' 

•of tbe Signal C!om pxactieed In thU kind of jpaoke»^£miMmn07teia,if^m^e3nl oyster 
forecasting, ate said to* hare acquired consider* keep an ays on them, to seoixe themselvda i^^atoal 
able skill and accuracy in predetermining tbe local exposure of perishable ^oo^ to weather too dam^ 
weathe^change8, their forecasta having reached or too warm. Mechanics judge fetan the prog- 


an average of eighty-two per cent, of accuracy, nostics whether tiiey can work emteide on the 
‘There can be no reason,’ says the Chief Signal morrow.’ And so on, through the great variety 
Officer, ‘ why any intelligent farmer, supplied with of persons and pursuits that are more or lew 


Officer, ‘ why any intelligent farmer, supplied with of persons and pursuits that are more or lew 
the necessary simple instruments, habituated to dependent upon the weather, 
similar observations, and furnished with dates, The information thus supplied is clearly of 
should fail to attain an equal accuracy.’ To immense value. ‘Had we, a quarter of a cen- 
facilitate the making of such private forecasts, tury ago,’ says a British meteorologist, ‘known 
especially by those agriculturists who live in the rigour of the Crimean climate, who would 
regions remote from place.s where daily reports are have dared to send out an army unprepared 
published, the (>hief Signal Officer has caused to to meet the hardships of a Black Sea winter ? 
oe prepared a‘Weather Cose, or Farmer’s Weather- Ask the physician at what price he would value 
indicator.’ This instniment is very simple, and the power of giving timely warning of a “cold 
works automatically; it is also accompanied by snap” to his patients. Ask the builders of 
instructions and rules for interpreting the instru- London what they have lost in the last ten 
mental variations; and has the effect of enabling years by sudden frosts or unexpected downpours 
the agriculturist to determine for himself tlie of rain. Above all things, go to the farmer, and 
chief weather-changes that may be expected, ask what he w'ould freely pay to know at seed- 
When will the home Meteorological Office do as time what weather he might really expect in 
much for the British farmer ? harvest. The fact is, there is not a profession, 

Another important branch of the system is the not a hamlicraft, not a proeess in animal or 
‘OoU’.t Signal Service.’ The object of the Coast vegetable life, which is not influenced by raeteoro- 
Signal .Stations is to warn vessels within signalling logical changes,’ It is, however, satisfactory to 
di-5tance of the .aj)proach of storms, and to give mark the efforts which are now made by the 
the life-saving stations quick notice of marine Meteorological Office of London to render daily 
disasters calling for rescue, as also to furnish any forecasts of the weather all over the British 
intellig(*nce to the latter, or to the lighthouses, Isles. 


which may insure their more efficient working. --- 

‘ Ocean conditions ’ olton foretell a storm, the -ir tt tt t t t\ a v t \r t a a t a ^ 
indications of which may not have as yet reached ^ U O 1 UA X .J A M A i u A. 

land ; consequently, it is considered of the cnAPTER in,— AN ‘ AT-HOME ’ DAT Uf JAMAICA— 
utmost importance that fretpient reports should miss martin—new-castee entertainmenta 
be telegraidied to and from all the snore stations m t • e i t.-!. -ii. 
of whateir observations are made. In the life- food*'^hite with gmenVenetians, 

saving tlepartment alone, instances are given which wude veranda, the bunds of which are half- 
sliew how beiielioial it is to have regular and drawn. In front stretches a close-shaven tennis- 
ciiiistant telegraphic communications between tlie i ground, which a powerful j’oung negro is rolling. 
(Hui-f Signal (.filice and the life-«aving stations, as | To the right of the house springs uit a magnificent 
.11 this manner help can be called and means of specimen of the Norfolk Island pine. There are, 
saiiiig lile combined to an extent that would i told afterwards, only two or three in the 
otherwise be impossible. In the event of war Croad gravel-walks nm all round the 

also, thi.s organisation would be highly advauta- house, bordered with tubs containing different 
geo us; as, with a completed chain of coast signals . o t,- i. t 

such as they have in North America, no part of hlieB-among which the magnificent 

their exposed sea-front could be Ihreatened without Lucharist lily is cou.spicuou.s aloes, some siilendid 
immediate intelligence of the fact being flashed to double geraniums, aud a great variety of plants 
the Washington Office and all along the coast, and with leaves specked, some with white and some 
ihe defensive powrer of the government con- with red spots, whose botanical names I know not 
centrated at the point endangered. The chain of a shout of ‘ Papa, Papa!’ and a sturdy boy of four 
telegraphic sea-cuAst stations is at present six years or thereabouts breaks aw,iv from his nurse, 
hundred and ten mil^ lung, stretching from bandy J ^ ^ jVfrs JCdgewai^e appears 

llook to the inoulh of Cape Fear River. v,, 

But all these several branches are subordinated the veranda with a younger ch d clinging to 
to the continual every-day use of the organisation skirts. Marriage has made httfe change in 
as a Weather-Service. And in America, as in Mrs Edgeware. With her slight figure and neat 
this country, the value of such timeoifS notice of white dress, a wide straw-hat shading the jiiquant 
important weather-changes as is thereby obtained, features aiul laughing browm eyes, it requires an 


forecasts of the Service may be utilised for every 
day lifej is constantly increasing. Grain and warmly greeted by my hostess, and despatched off 
cotton merchants find the “indications” of value in to my room, with the annouuceniaut that break- 
calculations of the forthcoming crops. Physicians, fast will be ready in half an hour. Except small 
sanitarians, and hoards of health employ their strips beside the beds, there is not a scr^ of 
data to detect dangerous conditions of the atmo- carpet in the house, and the polished pine-flboxs 
sphere of the cities, and for investigating the origin look deliciously cool. 


which walk off’ by themselves to theif stable, 1 am 
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Presently we are eeated at breakfast in a pretty | 
xooro, painted pale green, communicating by fold¬ 
ing-doors with the drawing-room. All the windows 
and doors are wide open, and we breakfast in a 
thorough draught that would give many a Lon¬ 
doner fits. There are splendid roses everywhere— 
pink, yellow, and crimson. They nestle among the 
silver and glass on the breakfast-table, and posi¬ 
tively swarm in the drawing-room. Breakfast 
over, we adjourn to the veranda, and lighting 
our cigars, listen lazily, while Mrs Edgew’are tells 
us her plans. 

‘ To-day is our At-home day,* she began ; ‘ so 
yon 11 see all the people about, if it doesn’t rain. 

Judge and the Dean are sure to come. You 
can see the Judge’s house from here pointing to 
a pretty cottage on a neighbouring hill. ‘ Then 
we’ll have the New-Castle people. The Colonel 
and bis wife are coming to lunch.’ 

‘What about to-morrow?’ asked Charley. He 
bad his first-bom on his knee, and was busily 
engaged in puffing cigar-smoke at him ; a proceed¬ 
ing strongly resented by the boy. ‘ Don’t the 
New-Castle theatricals come off to-morrow V 

‘ Now, do let the boy alone,’ said Mrs Edgeware, 
rising and rescuing the child, who immediately 
made a dash at a big butterfly that flew by. 

‘ Yes,’ she went on ; ‘ they do ; and I’m afraid we 
must have an early dinner.—I hope you don’t 
mind, Mr 0-?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ I replied with unction, though 
I cannot say that I am partial to that ghastly 
^eal. 

. ‘ You see, it’s an hour’s ride,’ she continued ; 
‘and it’s dark at six.- And we really must, Char¬ 
ley’—turning to the Major—‘get over the bad 
part of the road before dark.’ 

‘All right,’ replied Charley.—‘By the way, 
Jack, we must stay there all night.’ 

‘ All night!’ 1 cried in surprise. 

‘There’s no moon,’ said the Major; ‘and no 
pony on earth could come down in the dark; so 
the supper is to be at twelve, and wo ’ve to dance 
the daylight in. I must go to Kingston to-raorrow, 
partly on business, and partly to see the King 
girls, who are coming to stay with us. We ’ll have 
early dinner or late lunch about half-past three, 
and start a little before five,* 

And so the discussion went on; and it was settled 
who was to have the blue room and who the 
brown, and where the two officers from Up-Park 
Camp were to be put up, and which young lady 
was to ride the kicking pony, and how the Dean’s 
mule Belinda was to ue borrowed for Miss Bella 
Moore, who was nervous ; while I sat in my rock¬ 
ing-chair, idly watching the John-crows (a species 
of vulture, which act as scavengers) circling over¬ 
head, and the busy little lizards running up and 
down the pillars of the veranda. Right opposite 
the door-steps, which are bordered by flower-pots 
on each side, is a magnificent akee tree, with 
drooping clusters, slowfy reddening. Listen to 
that faint whirring. A tiny humming-bird, its 
plumage flashing in the sun, balances itself oppo¬ 
site that hybiscus blossom, plunges its sharp beak 
inside the flower, and then, flashing across the 
steps, repeats the operation on a flower clQ.se by 
my feet The whole space to the left of the steps 
is filled by a splendid Poynsetsia tree. Half its 
leaves are the most brilliant crimson ; half, green. 
By Christmas, all the green will have vanished, 


and it will be one glowing mass of crimson ; then 
the crimson will go in its turn, and by July the 
tree will be all green again. A high border of 
lemon-grass surrounds the close-shaven lawn; and 
one or two mongo-trees, dotted about, contribute 
the welcome shade. A range of offices to the left 
j of the house is covered with the gorgeous reddish- 
orange clusters of the Bigonia venusfa. It is, my 
first taste of the tropics, and I enjoy it thoroughly. 
The heat is tempered by a light sea-breeze, which 
conies stealing up over the hill-tops, and stirs 
the long fleecy coat of Mrs Edgeware’s white 
poodle Floss, lying sleeping at her feet In front, 
1 can see St Mark's Church, with its pale yellow 
walls and green Venetians, standing out in bold 
relief against the dark-green background of moun¬ 
tain, To my left, I can look away over the spurs 
of the hills upon Kingston and the shipping in 
the harbour; still farther out, upon Port-Royal 
and the w’est shore of the bay. 

‘ What a delicious climate! ’ I exclaim half 
involuntarily. 

‘ It will be better after the rains,’ replied Mrs 
Edgeware—‘ not so hot.—But here they come,’ 
she said, gathering up her work, and pointing out 
to me a row of white helmets defiling by the 
church-gate.—* I declare, Charley, there are five of 
them!' 


‘All right,’ said the Major, touching a small 
spring-bell beside him. 

The black butler appeared. 

‘There are eiglit for lunch instead of five, 
Chance;’ and that functionary disappeared. The 
arrangements in all Jamaican houses are of a 
wonderfully elastic nature. 

‘ Whom have they with them, I wonder ? ’ said 
the Major. 

‘ Wlioo-op! ’ from the hill. 

‘ I know one of them, at all events,’ said Mrs 
Edgeware, laughing—‘that’s young Mr Jjcalic.’ 

‘Ay,’said the Major, ‘he’s always hollering.— 
Come on, Jack, and meet them. Best take that 
white umbrella ; sun’s a bit strong for strangers.’ 

And we saunter out just in time to meet the. 

cavalcade at the gate. Colonel S- leads the 

way on a poiverful bay horse,, which looks as 
if—as is indeed the case—-he would be more at 

home over a grass coirntry. Mrs S-is mounted 

on a beautiful while Barb. The other three are 
riding wiry mountain ponies./ Tweed breeches 
and gaiters, or hluchcr boots, are worn by tlie 
men. The ladies are in ordinary moniing-dress, 
the skirt of the dress being pinned up all round, 
and the skirt of a riding-habit slipped over it 
When they dismount, the habit-skirt is let fall, 
the dress underneath unpinned and shaken out, 
and the toilet is complete. The Colonel, an 
old Crimea-man, and his wife, arc Irish. So too 
is the dapper subaltern with them. The other 
two are a'planter and his wife, a pretty fair- 
haired English girl. Everybody is introduced to 
everybody ; and presently we are seated at lunch, 
for which the mountain air has given us a famous 
appetite. 

Lui»ch over, visitora begin to drop in. I am 
introduced to various notabilities, Judges, Generals, 
Archdeacons. Being a stranger, I am made much 
of, and receive hulf-a-dozeu invitations to various 
parts of the island. As the day grows cooler, we 
adjourn to the lawn-tennis grounu ; and though I 
rather fancy myself at that game, I find 1 have to 
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do all I know to play up to the game of my 
partner, Miss Martin, a pretty dark-eyed Creole. 

‘Of course you're coining up to New-Castle 
to-morrow ?' she remarks as we are refreshing 
ourselves with some claret-cup hfter winning our 
rubber, 

‘ Ceitainly,* I answer ; ‘ the Major is going to 
lend me a pony.’ 

‘We’re all going,’ she went on; ‘papa, my two 
sisters there’—nodding towards two young ladies 
in white dresses trimmed with red—* and myself. 
It will bo great fun. We live over at the north 
side, you know, and have only got a loan of 
Mount Topaz, where we ’re staying now. At 
home, we never have a dance, and here we’ve 
had two already ; and there are three coming on— 
the one to-morrow, the Governor’s ball, and the 
Up-Park Camp dance. You must come over to 
our side of the island, and pay us a visit. Papa 
would be delighted to see you ; and we ’ll have a 
paper-chase. Of course you can ride ? ’ 

‘ A little,’ I murmured modestly, wondering 
vaguely what connection there could be between 
a paper-chase and riding. ‘ But isn’t running 
rutlier warm work in this climate ?’ 

‘Running!’ exclaimed my young friend, opening 
her brown eyes wide. ‘ Surely, you don’t sup¬ 
pose we run ! No, no—we ride. Last paper- 
chase, we had fences, and a ditch eight feet wide. 
Rita and I tumbled into it together. Luckily, 
she wasn’t hurt.’ 

‘ Luckily, you weren’t,’ I interposed. 

‘ Oh, nothing ever hurts me,’ she replied care¬ 
lessly.—‘ By the way, you never saw Rita ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Oh, I must shew her to you.then. She is such 
a dear!’ she cried enthusia-stically. ‘Come onj’ 
and she led the \vay across the tennis-ground to 
where the horses were hitched up near the entrance- 
gate. ‘ Here is Rita,’ she said, pointing out a very 
beautiful dark chestnut mare, that raised her head 
and whinnied as her mistress approached. ‘Her 
lather and her grandfather won the Derby,’ she 
continued solemnly. 

It was a pretty sight to see the slight, dark- 
haired girl pressing her fair cheek caressingly 
against the glossy crest of her favonrite. 

‘ If you come to Mount Auburn, I ’ll let you ride 
her.’ 

I exprcs.sed my gratitude ; and we strolled back 
to the tennis-ground, where the j)arty was about 
breaking up. Some of them had considerable 
distances to go, and in these latitudes it gets 
dark in a few minutes alter the sun sets. So 
adieux were exchanged, habit-skirts donned, girths 
tightened ; and in a few minutes the procession 
was winding its way up the hill; Miss Martin, 
as I settled her habit, desiring me to be particu¬ 
larly careful not to be late for the ^cond fast 
dance at New-Castle, which she had promised 
me. _ 

'Phe sun was now sinking fast behind the oppo¬ 
site hill, crowned with the Judge’s house, and 
flooding all the horizon with a glare of golden 
light. Rut the glare was not for long. Even as 
we looked, the bright tints paled, faded, and 
died out. Almost as if a curtain had been drawn 
across, darkness fell on the scene. I don’t know 
whether others have experienced the feeling, but 
to me, as I lounged on the veranda, finishing my 
cigar, there seemed something inexpressibly sad¬ 


dening in this sudden death of the day. But with 
the darkness burst forth a charm of innumerable 
insects. Tweet-tweet, twitter-twitter. Then the 
crescent moon, low in the south, sank behind the 
shoulder of the Judge’s hill in a flood of pale-green 
light, which threw out in bold relief the black 
mass of the mountain and every tree and shrub 
on its summit. Presently, this light also died 
away, and the stars shone out like points of steel. 
A low mustering of thunder, and wave after wave 
of lightning, varying in shade from bluish-green 
to orange, flooded the western horizon. It was 
inexpressibly beautiful; and I left it unwillingly, 
when summoned to dinner. Clear turtle-soup, , 
mountain mullet, and most excelleut small mutton, 
formed the main features of the repast, which 
was washed down '(fith champagne, produced by 
the Major in my honour. Cigars and coffee on 
the veranda, where I fell asleep, ^nd dreamed 
that I was cruising in the bay with Peter Simple 
and Midshipman Easy, when I fell overboard, and 
was on the point of being swallowed by Port-Royal 
Tom, when Miss Martin, in a cocked-hat and 
naval uniform, fished me out with a boat-hook. 

I woke up with a start, to find Charley shaking 
me by the collar. 

‘Wake up, old man!’ he said; ‘you’re about 
done, and it’s not quite safe sleeping in the night- 


So, apologising for my rudeness, I said good¬ 
night; and was soon ensconced behind the nios- 

3 uito curtains, rejoicing at finding myself in a. 
ecent bed once more. 

Half-past six a.m., and I am awakened by a 
rattle of pony’s hoofs, and a tapping at my window 
with the end of a hunting-crop. It is the Major, 
fresh, trim, and clean shaved, on his favourite 
pony Conrad. ‘ I’m off,’ he said ; ‘ have to go 
and look after one of the dams on the Hope River 
first, and then to do chaperon to the tw'o Miss 
Kings up here. But Elsie will take care of you. 
She is going to dress at New-Oastle at Colonel 

S-’s, and is sending on her things ; so, if you 

like, you cau send on your dress-clothes ; Chance 
will look after them for you.' And he cantered 
off. 

Then Chance, the black butler, brought me in 
coffee and thin bread-and-butter; and I dressed, 
and strolled out. Taking the road to the right, 

I walked up the hill to St Mark’s Church, a neat 
unpretending wooden structure, with drab walls 
and green Venetians, and one or two pretty 
memorial windows of stained glass. The path up 
to the church was bordered with neatly kept 
flower-beds, edged with the gradeful. lace-plant. 
Beyond these were lines of graves. Three graceful 
white stone crosses were conspicuous objects. 
Two marked the last resting-places of the wife 
ancl daughter of a former tenant of Craigton; 
the third, that of a major of Artillery. All three 
had fallen victims to yellow-fever, which, in the 
year '77, had visited almost every house in 
the Port-Royal hills. (It may interest intending 
visitors to * Jamaica to state that yellow-lever 
never originates in the hills. I was informed 
by a physician of large experience in Jamaica, 
that in the year above referred to, the disease 
was brought into the hills Ijy a gentleman 
who came up actually suffering from it. In 
every subsequent case that occurred, each Rnk 
in the chain of contagion was clearly proved.) 
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The different views from this point were mag- when Elsie, with mock-gravity, remonstrates with 
nificent' Looking south, the eye can range over her thereat. Like most Creole girls, they both 
Kingston out to the Palisades and Port-Eoyal. ride to perfection, and are wild with excitement 
Away westward stretches a huge plain, through about the coming dance. Then the Colonel and 
whiicn runs a faint line, the railway to Spanisn- one of the officers of the First West turn up, and 
town, the former capital In the valley about we sit down unceremoniously to dinner. After 
• thousand feet below me, as I look northward, dinner, w'hen we are preparing to start, Charley 
lies the little hamlet of Middleton. A certain makes his appearance in dress-clothes. 

Duke has a large cotfee-property stretching up the ‘ Hullo 1 Charley,’ I cry; ‘ some one has been 
slopes on the opposite side of the valley, and the playing you a trick.’ Both tails of his dress-coat 
works are in Middleton. Looking straight across are pinned up; and the effect is exceedingly 
the valley, I see the white huts of New-Oastle absurd. I look round for sympathy; but no one 
running down a huge spur that on the west of laughs. ‘ Look at your coat-tails, man! ’ I exclaim 
Catherine’s Peak juts down southward. You can astonished at the profound gravity which prevails, 
also trace the road to New-Castle zigzagging up the I am pulverised by being told that this is the 
rugged sides of the spur, correct thing in the hills. When going out to 

The sun was now getting'strong, so I strolled dinner, you must ride, and equally of course you 
back .to breakfast and a long gossip about all our must pin up your coat-tails, to prevent their being 
acquaintances, of the old times—who was dead, soiled by the pony’s Hanks. VV^'e live and learn, 
who married, and who ruined. Then my fair think I, as I mount my pony, 
cousin gave me an account of their mode of life As we sally out at the gate, our party (of seven) 
in Jamaica, during the recital of which she ivas is reinforced by the ]>ean and his w'ife and two 
oddly interrupteil at times. A knock at the more young ladies. The Dean has a large district, 
door. ‘Come in;’ and enter the cook, a stout! and does his work as conscientiously and thoroughly 
young negro of two or three and twenty. He { as any mtui living, though he believes, as do yiost 
carries a wooden tray containing eggs, a couple sensible men, that mankind are all the better for 
of piue-apples, and a quantity of limes. a little innocent amusement. He has been liard 

* Want a heighteen-pence for hegg, a shillin’ for at work tdl day, and is quite prepared now to 
pine, and n truppence for lime, Missis,’ he says; enjoy the clear mountain air, to laugh at Captain 

and Mrs Edgeware gives him the money. Pre- | P-'s representation of Citizen Sang-froid in 

sently he reappears : ‘ Two pair fowl, Missis, tree- i the forthcoming theatricals, and even to look on 
^n’-six-pence heach.’ (I may remark that the j a little at the dance that is to follow. The two 
negroes are the veriest Cockneys in the matter j young ladies are daughters of a Icivling legal 
of their As.'y Eggs, fowl, vegetables, fruit, &c. arc 1 official, who lives in the plains, and doesn’t like 
brought to the door by the country-people for sale, i to face tlie hill-roads. We form quite a caval- 
as in country-parts at home. All purchases are | cade as we wind down the sti'Cp road that leads 
made by the cook, the mistress never appearing. ! to Middleton. One drawback to these mountain- 
A lithe active jmung negress now makes her | roads is that, being obliged to proceed in single 
appearance before the veranda, and ducks two ; tile, conversation is difficult, 
separate salutations : ‘ Marnin’, Mas.s’r; marnin’, I Native girls, with loads of various kinds on 
Missis.’ This is the market-woman who fetches ■ their heads, jsiss us, dropping courtesies as they 
supplies from Kingston. A large bright-coloured pass. Little woolly urchins, some bhwk a.s jet, 
baudketchief is twisted, turbau-fasiuon, round i some of a beautiful rich bronze, perch themselveg 
her head. Her feet are bare; and she wears a! on the banks of the road, ‘Marnin’, Judge; mar¬ 
red coral necklace, and a light cotton dross j n in’. Major; marnin’, Dean!’ they scream out, 
with, a long sweeping train. The work done by : always winding up with; ‘Beg qiuittic ;’ meaning 
these women is something extraordinary. ‘ Shk i therel.y the <piartor, a small silver coin, value 
will start,’ Mrs Edgeware told me afterwards, | three-fialfpenco. ; 

‘betw'ten four and live in the morning, and Darkne.ss falls rapi>lly after *-o have ]>ussed 
reach Kingston about eight. Then she will leave J\fiddleton and are aac;ending tin; sloiies be 3 'oiid. ! 
any letters, or do any commissions that Charley j The road, scarped out of the side of the mountain, 
or I may have, andtlien do the marketing, and be , is in many ])laceH in deep shadow, and a false step j 
back here before four o’clock. To-morrow% she will | might preeijutate hor.se and rider hundreds of feet j 
bring up two small joints of meat of about four- i down to the Hope Kiver below. A halt is called, 
teen pounds, a dozen pounds of rice, some fish, vege- { and the black grooms—three of them—who accoiu- 
tables, and a couple of tins of preserved butter, j pany u.s on foot, light large stable lanterns. The 

She will carry all in a tray on her head; and ; paity breaks up into three divisions, and each 

for this she gets—eighteenpence.’ division headed by a light-bearer, we start again. 

It take.s a quick pony forty-live minutes to walk The whola thing has a strangely weird effect, the 
from Craigtou to the foot of the hill; from ! lanterns Hashing among the trees, now Ijchind us, 
thence to Kingston is at least eight miles. These | now before, as we wind up the zigzags, and lighting 
facts will enable our readers to form an idea of the up, now a girl’s lithe form, now a negro’s woolly 
amount of work done by a Jamaican negreas for head, and now throwing into bold relief the 
eighteenpence! stalwart form and soldierly features of the Major, 

The day wears on; and about four in the afti.T- who, with a huge brier-root pipe between lus teeth, 
noon, Charley makes his appearance chaperoning leads the way. Overhead, a star or two iwep out; 
the Misses King, who are the daughters of a and far below, unseen in the darkness, the Hope 
planter on the north side. Mi.ss King is tall and River foams and fumes. We are ncariug our 

slight; the younger, Miss Florence King, has journey’s end now, A rattle of arms and a hoai’se 

curly hair and laughing blue eyes. She flirts cry of ‘ Who goes there ?’ring out in the darkness, 
audaciously with the Major; and laughs gleefully ‘ A friend,’ in Charley’s clear voice; and tlie Ian- 
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terns flash on the red-coated sentry os he stands 
at attention on recognising the Major. A few 
minutes more and we are'in front of the messroom, 
being cordially welcomed by our gallant hosts. 
Dressing-rooms for the Ifidies have been impro¬ 
vised, and the soothing cup is awaiting them, 
while red-jacketed warriors press sherry, and 
brandy and soda on tbe ruder sex; nor is what 
Mr Eichard Swiveller called ‘a modest quencher,’ 
at all unwelcome, for the northerly breeze is keen 
enough, 

A Btagf, with tastefully painted scenery, has been 
erected at one end of the messroom; and we are 
soon all seated, and thoroughly enjoying Captain 

P-’s excellent acting of Citizen Sang-froid in 

Delicate Ground. The farce of I'wo Gay Deceivers 
follows ; and then we adjourn to supper, a caj)ital 
one too, in the billiard-room; while a fatigue-party 
clears away the seats and prepares the messroom 
for the dance. Not being iiinch of a dancing man, 

I lit a cigar and strolled outside. The fun was 
waxing fast and furious now. As faster and faster 
sped the dancers across the lighted windows of | 
the messroorn, it was curioiis to watch tliat little, 
central spot of light and mirth and gaiety in the j 
midst of the huge hills, whose blurred masses I 
towered around. Now Jolm Peel rings out. Faster j 
across the vnndow's flit the dancers, and I can hear i 
the fresh young voices carolling the chorus of that I 
famous liunting song. Now it is over, and the 
veranda is thronged with breathless damsels 
attended by petspiring cavaliers. 

Again the music strikes up, but this time it is 
a waltz ; and a vision of past staisons, of their dead 
liopea and buried loves, rises before me as Strauss’s ■ 
waltz, with its long dreamy sensuous swell, floats | 
(»ut to die on the soft stiil night. At last even 
Creole endurance begins to find out that it lias its 
limits. The stars were now fading ont, and a gray ! 
liglit was stealing up behind Catherine’s I’eak. It 
was nearly live a.m. Ponies were ordered; and soon 
the inclosure in front of the mess was crowded with 
those linrdy little animals and their black grooms. 
The Major, sternly disregarding all petitions for 
‘just one more turn,’ was busy packing oif his 
charges under bis wife’s wing to tlia ladies’ dress¬ 
ing-room. The last panting couple have stopped 
from sheer want of breath, and at lialf-past five 

A. M. God Save tiu- Queen is played. ‘So charming ! ’ 

—‘ Such a nice dunce ! ’—‘ So good of you to get 
it up!' I hear murmured on all sides, as the 
'-iris scurry oft’ on their cavaliers’ arms to the 
Cokmers quarters, where Mrs S-has tea await¬ 

ing them. 

Meanwhile, we men adjourn to the supper-room ! 
for a stirrup-cup. ‘Lots of time yet,’ cries a per- | 
spiring subaltern, catching me by the arm and j 
hurrying me to the table. ‘Ladies won’t be ready i 
this half-hour. What is it to be ? Champagne- 
cup? B. and S?—All right. Mess-waiter—two 

B. and Esses.’ Pop go the corks. 

‘Now then!’shouts the regimental Major from 
the top of the table. ‘Where’s the Brum? We 
want “ Drink, Puppy, Drink” ’ 

■Why it is called ‘ 'The Brum,’ I know not: but 
at the Major’s command a hand.somo fair-faced 
English lad responds: ‘ All right, sir ; here goes 
and presently the rafters arc ringing with the 
chorus of poor Whyte Melville’.s last hunting 
strain. 

Everything, even a dance in the Jamaica hills. 


must end some time. The ladies come trooping 
dowp, and we are in the saddle again, winding 
down the hillside. Harking hack with ouf eyes, we 
can see the lights of the messroom away above; 
and can hear IMnk, Puppy, Drink being chanted 
with renewed vigour. We are too sleepy to talk 
much. Miss Martin only faintly reproaches me 
lor my not having come for the second fast dance. 
It is a qjrarter to eight A.M. as we turn into the 
gate of Craigton; and in a few minutes I am in 
the land of dreams. 

AUTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES. 

Men of business, writing letters from their office, 
do so in a strictly regular manner, by fixed rules ; 
and each letter is ^n many instances the joint 
production of at least tw'o minds. To explain 
j how this is, we must remember that busy, men 
have not tbe time to go through* the manual 
Hbour of writing their own letters. A solicitor 
in good piractice, for example, will have a short¬ 
hand clerk constantly at liis elbow. The letters 
are dictated to this clerk, who scribbles his 
pencil hieroglyphics in a note-book as fast as 
his master can give utterance to the sounds 
W'hich they represent. This clerk afterwards 
translates his notes into longhand, reconstructing 
a sentence where necessary. The principal has 
merely to sign his name, and the letter is finished. 
But before it is sealed, a very necessary operation 
is performed—the letter is copietl. To the various 
inodes by which this is performed, it is our inten» 
tiou in this article* to direct the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. • 

The most obvio'ns method of copying letters is 
that of taking an ordinary pen and ink and repro¬ 
ducing them word for word; and this was the 
system necessarily adopted in all offices thirty 
years ago. It is clear that this ]n’oces8 is open to 
I all kiiiils of errors, and also carries with it the 
\ objection that a principal might complain that his 
I clerk had not faithfully reproduced Ins words. To 
i facilitate tbe reproduction of letters, copying-ink 
! was invented—-that is, ink mixed with some sticky 
; preparation, such as sugar, so that its impression 
: could be conveyed to sheets of damp paper. The 
■ impression is of course reversed, or what a photo¬ 
grapher would call a negative ; thin paper is there¬ 
fore used, so that the words caa ea.si]y be read 
; from the other side. This system is exten-sively 
i adopted, and is in use at most offices. Tiie letters 
are either impressed direct into a bound book of 
thin iraper, or upon loose sheets, and afterwards 
bound In either case, the volumes thuS obtained 
form a complete history of business correspond¬ 
ence as conducted from day to day. The plan is 
ail that can be required where a single copy only, 
is necessary. 

it, however, often becomes necessary in large 
offices to send out numbers of circular letters on the 
same subject. This necessity was at first met by 
I employing a very intense copying-ink, which would 
allow several fac-simile letters to be produced from 
one oj'iginal. But with the best inks, such copies 
were limited to six or eight, and the last produced 
was of a very vague and attenuated character. The 
lithographic process, by which a letter, written in 
special ink and on special paper, can be .transferred 
to stone and reproduced by the hundred, fulfils the 
purpose admirably. But it requires the assistance 
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of a skilled lithographer; and for that and many 
other reasons, does not exactly meet the want 
indicatedL The means for expeditiously multi¬ 
plying copies of circulars and the like by un¬ 
skilled hands, has only been successfully accom¬ 
plished within very recent,times. The apparatus 
by which this is done may be divided into 
two distinct classes; by one of which a stencil is 
formed, through which the ink is pressed, and in 
tlie other a medium is found to hold the image 
of the writing; as in the lithographic process, 
where a stone is employed for that purpose. The 
art of stencilling is familiar to our readers in 
various forms, stencil plates for all kinds of pu^ 
poses being in use in the arts and different trades. 
The first form of stencilling pen was a small 
pointer, which was made to, travel very rapidly 
with an up-and-down motion, by which it pierced 
paper, placed beneath it. This pen was worked 
by a treadle? and was somewhat cumbersome. 
The same idea has lately been inrproved upon 
in the production of a pen which contains its 
own motive-power in the shape of clockwork. 
Traced over a piece of paper, this little engine 
forms lines of tiny pricked holes. The pierced 
paper so produced forms the matrix, from which 
many copies can be obtained ; but the process is ! 
somewhat slow, and has the disadvantage of mak¬ 
ing uniform up-and-down strokes on the paper, 
by which the characteristic features of a particular 
handwriting are destroyed. The apparatus too l 
is somewhat expensive, a clockwork pen of this ■ 
description costing no less than five pounds. 

Of the same genus and outward appearance is I 
the famous ‘Electric Pen, due to the ingenuity of! 
Mr Edison. The only ditference'is that a magnetic 
engine takes the place of the box of clockwork 
at the top of the pen. But here a fresh complica¬ 
tion comes into place in the form of the inevitable ' 
electric battery, with its tiresome solutions and i 

f eneral uncertainties. In its results the Electric 
’en is no better than its clockwork prototype, j 
and is nearly doable the price. In both cases ; 
the copy produced is not a fac-simile of the 
original writing or drawing ; for the reproduction ! 
is formed of dotted and not continuous lines. j 
Of a far more inexpensive and effective charac- j 
ter is the ‘ Papyograph,’ which, we believe, was' 
patented before the era of Mr Edison’s Electric i 
Pen. In this case, a paper is used for the stencil, | 
which has teen saturated W'ith a resinous varnish, i 
The pen is charged with a strong solution of caus- j 
tic soda, which decomposes the resin, and turns it j 
in fact into soluble soap. The paper is now 
soaked ih water, which removes the soap, and < 
leaves the writing in the -form of a porous stencil, j 
* A velvet cushion is now impregnated with an ink I 
composed of aniline violet and glycerine. The \ 
stencil is placed upon this, and a sheet of clean | 
paper above it Pmsure is then applied ; the ink ' 
IS forced through the interstices of the fibrous ' 
paper ; and a perfect copy is the result By this 
simple process, more than five hundred copies can 
be rapidly obtained from one paper stencil. One 
other process belonging to the stencil family must 
also he noticed, although it partakes of the faults 
of some of those named in reproducing a dotted 
copyr. In this method the stencil is formed by 
writing with a steel point upon paper which rests ! 
upon a metal surface, this surface being roughened ! 
lue the face of a file. The characters are in short { 


rubbed into holes'; the copies being reproduced 
bv the application of an ink cushion in the way 
already indicated. 

All these methods have one great fault, in either 
reproducing a false copy of the original, or forcing 
the writer to employ materials he is unaccustomed 
to, and which warp and disfigure his bandwriting. 
These difficulties are entirely obviated by a little 
apparatus called the Chromograph. The id^ is 
clever and full of originality; and the apparatus, 
—which seems to be common property—is pro¬ 
duced . and sold under various names, such as 
Compo-lithograph, Hektograph, Multiscript, &c. 
It consists of a zinc tray filled with a gela¬ 
tinous white preparation, the mode of using which 
being as follows. A letter or drawing is made 
upon ordinary paper with aniline ink. When 
this is dry, it is carefully placed face downwards 
on the wliite surface, and rubbed with the hand. 
By lifting one corner, it is gently pulled away 
from the preparation, when it is found that the 
ink has been mostly transferred to its tempo¬ 
rary support. The image on the gelatine surface 
is now used as a negative, from which some 
dozens of copies can be had. Thfise copies 
are most vigorous, and the first twenty or thirty 
will shew no signs that they have not been 
separately written by hand. After that number 
has been obtained, the proofs become rather 
pale, but still legible and fit for use. It will 
be observed that no press is required save the 
simple pressure of the hand on the back of 
each sheet of paper as it is applied to the nega¬ 
tive. The system is not only applicable to the 
reproduction of writing, but can be used lor 
drawings, diagrams, and music. It is, moreover, so 
simple in its character, that the ajijiaratus can 
easily be made at home ; and we have much 

E leasure in placing before our readers the means 
y which this can be done. 

Suppose that we wish to copy letters of the 
ordinary note size, we shall require a piece of 
ordinary roofing-zinc measuring twelve inches by 
nine. The edge of this must be turned up half 
an inch all round, so as to fonu a tray fur the 
reception of the composition. This requires some 
little care in its preparation. First, place two 
and a half ounces of common gelatine iu cold 
water, and let it remain there mitil it becomes 
quite flaccid. The gelatine sew treated is then 
placed in a gallipot, which has itself been placed 
m water iu a saucepan. Heat is applied, and, as 
the gelatine melts, one pound of glycerine is 
poured upon it, and thoroughly stirred. An 
ounce of finely powdered chalk is also added to 
the mass and incorporated with it. Heat is kept 
up for ten minutes or more, to drive off some of 
the water, when the gallipot is removed, and its 
contents poured into the zinc tray prepared for its 
reception. ’ This should be placed on a level sur¬ 
face as the gelatine compound cools and sets in 
about an hour. It must then be sponged with 
cold water and wiped dry, when it is ready for 
use. 

The ink is prepared by mixing aniline violet in 
powder with seven parts of water and one of 
alcohol, the resulting proofs being of course of a 
bright violet hue. In using the ink, care should 
be taken that enough is applied to the paper to 
give that metallic sheen by reflected light which 
is so dioracteristic of the aniline dyes. The 
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colour of the ink is in sonle cases rather pre¬ 
judicial to the use of these gelatine contrivances, 
which no doubt lias limited to some extent their 
employment. But lately a black ink has been 
protiuced, which is said to giye copies as good, 
with the advantages of a niore sober tint. The 
composition of this ink remains a secret. 


THE MYSTEEIOUS HOUSE. 

IN TEHEE CHAPTEBS.—CHAPTEE I. 

‘ Large and roomy; well-furnished; good garden ; 
healthy neighbourhood; within easy reach of a ' 
railway-station; good boys’ school near; not far 
from London; cheap!’ Thus, with something 
more than a suspicion of scorn in her voice, my 
sister Margaret ran off on her fingers the list of 
my requirements for a house. 

I had just returned from India with my six 
children, and I was anxious to settle them com¬ 
fortably before their father’s return. 

‘You want every comfort,’ continued my sister, 

* and you don’t want to pay for every comfort. 

I believe you Anglo-Indians think we live upon 
nothing in England.’ 

Her husband came in as she spoke. Turning to 
him, she ran over again, with a slight exaggeration 
and a deeper infusion of contempt, the catalogue 
given above. 

Ho took a scat. ‘ Difficult/ he said, oracularly; 

‘ but it might be done. 1 have it! ’ said he, 
turning to his wife. 

‘ Wliat ? The right house! Then you are 
cleveier than 1 thought you.’ 

‘ Do you remember the story WDliams told us 
yesterday 1’ 

‘Now, James/ said my sister, rising to her 
feet, and looking at her linsbaud severely, ‘ if | 
you advise Eleanor to take that house, you do it 
on your own responsibility. I wash my hands of 
it.’ 

‘ Sit down again, Margaret,’ he said. ‘ Be 
reasonable, my dear. Is there any sufficient reason 
why Eleanor should not take that house V 

‘ There is one very good reason-7-she will have 
to do the house-work herself. No servant will 
stay a week.’ 

‘She has an Indian servant at anyrate, w’ho 
must stand by her.’ 

‘But think of herself, of her feelings.—You 
smile, James. 0 yes; I know j'ou think me 
absurd. Very likely I am absurd ; but remember 
this—there's no smoke without some fire. Besides, 

I knew the last tenants. Mrs Green is not an 
idiot. She told me ’- 

‘Stay a moment/ said my brother-in-law, and 
he addressed himself to me.—‘ Eleanor, tell me the 
truth : arc you a believer in ghosts ?’ 

‘ Does this mean that the eligibte house is 
haunted V I exclaimed, much stimulated by what 
1 had heard. ‘ If so, I Avill take it at once. Write 
to the agent for me, James.’ 

‘I do believe you are all going mad/ said my 
worthy sister, holding up her hands in horror.— 

‘ James/you are a sensible man. You know things 
ought not to be done in a hurry.—Eleanor, listen 
to what I heard from the last tenant. She told 
me with her own lips ; it is none of your second¬ 
hand stories — 

‘ No/ I interrupted; ‘ don’t tell me. If there is a 


host, it will shew itself If there i.s not, I might 
e set thinking of your story, and might imagine 
it; or at least’--correcting myself—‘ I‘might be 
betrayed into telli^ somebody else. Somebody 
else might imagine it.’ 

My brother-in-law thereupon entered into an 
elaborate description of the house, %vhich had 
everything I could desire; and he believed I 
could have it for a rent, which was so small, con¬ 
sidering its advantages, as to seem merely nominal. 

‘ The fact is/ he said, ‘ their principal object is 
to have the thing off their hands. Tenants have 
been coming, and tenants have been going; and 
some have paid, and some have not paid. The 
place has got a bad name in the neignbourhood. , 
The owners, however, think that if a respectable 
tenant comes and sfyiys for some time, it will have 
a good effect on the public mind. But, as Margaret 
says, you must count the cost Your servants will 
be sure to hear the ghost-story, ^hey will see 
visions and dream dreams. You may have to do 
a good deal of the work yourself By-the-b}', there 
is an old housekeeper, a Mrs Weevil, who lives in 
the lower rooms.’ 

‘Could we not get rid of her?’ I said. ‘She 
might tell the servants.’ 

‘I am afraid that would be easier said than 
done,’ he answered. ‘She has some claim upon 
the family. But they say she is a quiet old soul, 
who interferes with nobody. You might warn 
her, you know.’ 

‘Well/ I said, ‘let us write to the agent, and 

see what can be done.’ * 

• 

The result of all this was that, a 'week or two 
later, on a placid afternoon early in the month 
of August, I drove up with my children, servants, 
and luggage before the deep porch of one of those 
moderately sized country-houses which abound in 
the county of Surrey. It was to be my home for 
the next twelve mouths—servants and ghosts 
permitting. 

For once, description and the expectation that 
followed hard upon it were, I felt, abundantly 
justified. My earthly paradise was a paradise 
indeed; and joyfully, on the evening of our 
arrival, I sat and wrote to my husband of our 
good fortune. The house was beautifully situated, 
and was itself picturesque, with its deep porch in 
front, and the neat balcony that surmounted it. 
It was an irregular building, and its red brick 
walls were half-smothered with ivy and clematis. 
Beyond the garden in front was a broad lawn, 
bounded by the grand old beeches and elms which 
form a belt round Lord B —-’s estate*. During 
the first few weeks, nothing happened to change 
my good opinion of the house. 

There was one circumstance I did not like ; but 
I persuaded myself it was trivial, and to be 
affected by it proved ultra-sensitiveness; besides, I 
had been warned beforehand. Two of the lower 
rooms were occupied by an old woman. She was a 
pensioner, I was told, of our landlord’s. Many 
years ago, she had been housekeeper to some rela¬ 
tives of his, who lived in the house, and she had 
lived in it ever since. I wished to see her and 
have some conversation with her. I disliked, in 
the first place, that any one of whom I knew 
nothing should be in my house; and in the second 
place, I was anxious to warn her to keep the 
ghost-story (whatever that might be) secret My 
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three “Rng l i Bh servants were north-country girls, intended to leave lis that very day. Her mother 
I had taken good care that they should be utter wanted her, she said. 1 asked her mother’s reason, 
strangers ‘to neighbourhood ; but I knew, if She wm impenetrable. I Offered her higher wages, 
the possibility of seeing a ghost were suggested She said, tremblingly, that she would not stay if 
to them, they would promptly make the possi- I were to offer her.a hundred pounds. I began to 
bility a certainty, and then my troubles would perceive that the news of the ghost-story had 
begin. got abroad ; and I asked her if there w'as anything 

I sent a polite message to Mrs Weevil, asking in the house of which she was afraid; but to this 
for an interview; and she came to my room. She question she w'as dumb. J said I would see her 
was not a prepossessing woman. Her age might again, and sat down to think, with my sick child 
he somewhere between sixty and seventy ; and as in my lap. Even while I was thinking, there 
she dropped an awkward courtesy on entering my came a knock at the door of my room. I cried 
presence, I felt she was giving me a homage which out, ‘ Come in; ’ but my heart sank, 
she did not pay willingly. I said I understood j My cook was at the door. The girl who helped 
she had permission from the owner of the house to ' in the kitchen aud bouse w'as behind her. Both 
occupy certain rooms in it. j looked scared, and announced that they were 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ she said; ‘but not from the going, 
owner as is the owner of the ’ouse now, ma’am.’ j I did not know what to do. To gain time, I 
She manifested, I thought, a certain iU-ooncealed j ordered them hack to their work. 1 had no money 
sulkiness as 1 Vent on to ask her if she could not | in the house, I said. Tlie bank, as they knew, was 
be induced to find accommodation for herself in | some miles distant. They had no right to leave 
some of the cottages on the adjoining estate, so as ; mo without due notice; in fact, I would not let 
to give us the house to ourselves. She stubbornly i them go. So I said, and hoped that they were 
refused. I quieted for a time. But late that evening, the 

‘No, ma’am,’ she went on to say. ‘I am an old ; ayah came to me with consternation in her face, 
woman as has lived here for nigh twenty years, i All the three English servants had left me ! 
and I never gives trouble to no one. I only | By that time the children were in bed, .and 
wishes to be let alone; and I means to stay, ma’am everything was still. I hade the ayah go to her 
—^yes, I means to stay.’ ! room with the younger children, and after locking 

1 saw that it would serve no purpose at present i my bedroom door, .sat alone, tlunking, 1 had 
to try to dissuade her; and as I did not wish jtassed through an exciting day. The night was 
to quarrel with her, I changed the conversation, chilly; I was tired, ami not very well. That the 
Tsaid I understood there were some foolish stories j warmth of the lire and the comfort of my favourite 
current about the house being haunted, and 1! lounging-chair should presently cause a delightful 
hoped, whatever she thought of it, that she would sense of indifference to all and every annoyam e, 
say nothing to my servants on the subject. need not be considered wonderful. As 1 sat there, 

‘If your servants ’ll let me alone, ma’am, I’ll I gave way to the jdeasiint compulsion, and was 
let them alone. I has no wish to meddle W'ith soon, I imagine, fast asleep. 1 say 1 imagine, 
any lady’s servants.’ because there w'as no witness present; and of 

1 then permitted her to go. She was certainly what we do, or what we don’t do, in that strange 
no trouble about tlie house; and she w'as very indefinite border-laud of sensation which separates 
seldom seen cither by me or the servants. She wukiug-time from sletq)iug-time, we can never be 


only went out occasionally, as if to make such 
purchases as her necessities might require, locking 
the door of her rooms both in going aud return¬ 
ing. 

A month passed by. People in the neighbour¬ 
hood began to call. They all praised the liousc 
and grounds ; but they all looked mysterious, and 
one and another hinted; ‘You won’t stay here 
over the winter.’ 

My answer was a smile. But the wunter came. 
Flowers faded; trees grew red, golden, brown; 
and at last their- shivering leaves fell to the 
ground. It was an early w'inter. In November, 
the cold was intense, and the days were short 
and gloomy. Many years had passed by since 
I had spent a winter in England, and I felt 
the cold very much. I made the best of things 
however, muffling myself and the children in 
flannel, keeping the doors and windows closed, 
and having large fires in the rooms and hall. 
In spite of all I could do, two of them fell ill. 
Their illness was not serious; but nursing and 
looking after them gave me much to do, for tlieir 
ayah (Indian nurse) was suffering at the moment 
from a severe cold, which rendered her almost 
incapable of helping me. 

Such was ray position when, one morning, my 
housemaid asked to see me. I knew what this 
meant; and was not surprised to hear that she 


pei'fectly certain. 

So fur ns I know, I ale)it for some considerable 
time. It was the sensation, I believe, of my feet 
w'axing cold that first loosened the bonds of slum¬ 
ber. While I was in tliat B(>mi-councious state, 
which has a jtcculiar' discomfort, I became dimly 
alive to the tact that there was ia the room some 
jiresence other than my own. 'niere was move¬ 
ment—a stirring in the air, as if some creature 
had come in. The events of the day returned to 
my memory, which was still only half alive. I 
.started up, rubbing my eyes, for I could not be 
at all sure that I was awake and in my right 
miml. 

When I went to sleep, I was alone. Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. But even if it u-ere not so, what strange 
pale face was this now gazing at me across the 
dimly-lighted space of the shadowy room? I was 
but half-awake. My nerves w'cre i!i au excited 
state. The ghost in the house had been my last 
conscious idea. And now this strange face, which 
seemed to be advancing on me out of the gloom, 
was it a creation of my own fancy? Or was it 
some one playing a trick upon me? In any 
case, now was my time to fathom the mystery. 
Trying to be courageous and gather my wits 
together, I advanced. The face receded, and 
passed into the deeper shadow, till it appeared 
to be suddenly swallowed up in the draperies of 
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the heavily curtained window. I rushed forward, ^ 
but was not swift enough* Before I touched the 
curtains, the face had disappeared. I was certain, 
however, perfectly certain that as I drew the 
curtains open, I felt resistance *to my hand, and 
at the same time a gust of colder air rushed 
Jigoinst my face, as if from an opened window. 
At first, I felt as if about to faint; but my will, 
fortunately, was strong, and I tlurew the cur¬ 
tains aside, and put my hand on the window. 
It was closed. I tried the bar, which could only 
be fixed fioin the inside, and it was as I had left 
it early in the evening. 

At \]uB di.scovery, my agitation overpowered 
me, my head swam, and I fainted. When I 
recovered consciousness, I was lying in the broad 
recess of the curtained window, and I felt a 
trickling sensation on my forehead, and su.spected, 
what I afterwards found to be the case, that I 
had struck my head on some article of furniture, 
and was bleeding. This involuntary blood-letting 
helped to revive me, and 1 sat up. 

For a few minutes I remained parti.ally stunned 
and bewildered. I felt a cre((ping sen.sution, as if 
I had been struck by a fro.st-wnnd. After a while, 
my heart began to beat less audibly, and I rose to 
iiiy feet. At that moment the embers of the 
tiro suddenly sank into the bottom of the grate, 
.sending up a faint fiickeriiig light, which W'as ubso- | 
iufe cheerfulne.s.s as coiitra.stcd with the horrilde j 
semi-darkne.ss that had hitherto i>revaile<l. I felt i 
my courage returning, and managed to ring the | 
bell. The ayah came, alarmed that I should liavo I 
summom d her at an hour wlien she supposed I ! 
had retired to rest. 1 did not tell her Avhat 1 had I 
witne.sseJ, only askedi her to light a candle. She i 
did so, and as tlie. liglit fell upon my lace, she I 
gave a sliglit scream. 1 had forgot at the moment j 
that blood wa.H tri'-kling from the wound I had j 
received, or 1 should not have asked her to light i 
the candle. As^ it was, 1 had to make the be.st i 
excuse 1 could in answer to her inquiries. I said i 
1 must have sle])t long by the lire, and in moving i 
about Ibe darkened room had fallen and hurt I 
my.«eli’. Tim avouikI, however, was found to be ! 
a mere scratch; and in a few mirfute.3 the ayah | 
had succeeded in removing from my face all j 
mark? of the disaster, I 

1 asked her to leave the candle witb me, and | 
allow me to retire to re.st. tSlie did so ; and after i 
the door was closed njron her, I proceeded with j 
tlie candle to e.xamine the window more minutely. ! 
The mystery was as much a mystery as ever. The 
w'indow had certainly not been oj>eneil by any 
one, and no tiace was vi.sible on the walls of any 
possible means of egress or ingress. I felt more 
nervous than ever, and was about to turn and 
quit the room altogether, so much did my fears 
oppress me, Avheu something lying <^i the floor 
within t)ie recess attracted my attention. I stooped 
and picked it up. It was a small piece of white 
cloth—a few incdies square—very frail in the 
texture, as if half-rotted with damp or age, and 
adorned with a peculiar kind of embroidery such 
as I tlmught 1 had seen before, but could not 
recall where. On one edge there was a hem ; the 
other three edges being irregular and Jagged. • It 
looked like a piece of cloth, wrenched out of a 
garment by the foot being suddenly placed upon 
it. I felt I had made a discovery. 

Eeturning to the fireplace, I sat down to think. 


It seemed clear to me now that my visitant, how¬ 
ever he or she had effected an entrance, was no 
spirit. This piece of linen wm certainly not lying 
there when 1 had closed and barred the window 
for the night; nor could it belong to the apparel 
of any member of my household. It was not 
unlikely that it was part of the loose garment of 
dingy white which I now remembered my strange 
visitant wore. 

I am naturally strong-minded, and gradually 
began to recover my composure. I said to myself: 
‘ I shall find out the secret. The first link of the 
chain i.s between my fingers. I never before 
heard of ghoists tramping bits out of their drapery, 
and no doubt the ghost I saw had been nearly as 
much afraid as myself when I so suddenly ap¬ 
proached it, and had! not got away without a little 
flurry. This accounts, too,’ I thought, ‘for the 
resistance Avhich I felt to my han^ when 1 firat 
laid hold of the window-curtains.’ 

I was more than ever persuaded that a trick 
was being played upon me. I did not feel, how¬ 
ever, as if I could sleep in the room that night. 
I f my visitor was, as I suspected, a mortal like 
myself, there was no saying what he or she might 
be induced to attempt, should the desire of 
revenge prompt a second visit. My life was not 
safe in such circumstances, when a barred window 
and a locked door were not sufficient to protect 
me from intrusion. I resolved for that night to 
occupy tlie bedroom where my two eldest children 
slept, which 1 could reach without disturbing thg 
rest of the house. . 

I was about to take up my candle and go, when 
I imagined I heard a sound behind me. In my 
state of nervousness, I started, and had almost 
dropped the candle. 1 looked towards the window; 
but the curtains hung motionless, and were parted 
as I had left them. 

A thought struck me. If my visitor were to 
return after 1 had retired, how should I know? 

1 pondered the matter a little, and then proceeded 
to action. Trickery must in this case be met by 
trickery. 1 went to my workbox, took out a reel 
of thread, and drew on a few yards. There were 
curtain fasteners on each side of the window, about 
two feet from the floor; and between these I 
stretched and made fast the length of thread, so 
that no one could enter the room from the window- 
recess in the course of the night without uncon¬ 
sciously breaking the frail barrier I bad erected. 
This would afford me sufficient proof as to whether 
the privacy of my sleeping-roorn had again been 
invaded. Taking up my candle and the bit Of 
cloth, 1 then passed quietly out, locking the door 
of the room, and carrying the key with me. I felt 
myself stronger in the presence of my children, 
and soon managed to fall asleep. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT TUNNELS. 

Many curious things might be said about tunnels, 
old as well as new. For instance, the stupen¬ 
dous w’ork—whose history links modern with 
ancient engineering—the object of which was to 
connect Lake Fucinus, now called Celano, with 
the Liris, now the river Garigliano, was under¬ 
taken 42 A,D. It took nearly eleven years to 
complete, and thirty thousand men are said to 
have been engaged upon it. This subterranean 
canal was executed by order of the Emperor 
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daodius. For nearly eighteen centuries it seems 
to have l^n forgotten ; but on its discovery about 
sixty yearn ago, the Neapolitan government re¬ 
solved to clear it out This was accordingly done, 
but not until several years had been spent upon 
the task. The improved tunnel is four miles 
long; the original length was three miles. Prince 
Torlonia of Horae gradually bought up the shares, 
and carried on the operations at his expense nntil 
his death in 1871. 

Modern tunnelling—which by the way, is quite 
a distinct profession—is of three classes: first, 
tunnelling through soft ground such as clay, 
loose rock, &c.; second, rock-tunnelling without 
machinery; third, tunnelling through solid rock 
by the aid of machinery. In piercing a hill or 
other mass of earth, a large Kquantity of timber 
for temporary arching is required, until the brick 
or stone work has been provided. In some methods 
of tunnel-making it is judged more secure to brick 
the timber in. But this is very costly, especially 
when all the heavy timber has to be conveyed 
down a shaft or slope. Where the ground is 
rather yielding and much water appears, an 
inverted arch is constructed across the bottom 
of the tunnel, so as to resist the pressure from 
beneath. There are now, however, other methods 
of construction in use. A new system has 
been devised of employing iron centres as a 
substitute for timber. Tunnelling through loose 
rock, timbering, and then arching, is the method 
mostly in use in this country and America; and 
where the length is comparatively short, hand- 
labour is foynd cheaper than the employment of 
machinery. But at the present day, this kind of 
engineering is conducted on a vast scale with steel 
and diamond pointed drills, driven by compressed 
air (at about forty pounds to the square inch), 
which latter serves for ventilation purposes. In 
this way longer holes can be cut and heavier 
charges of dynamite employed. 

Tlie first Bub-a(iueou8 tunnel in England was 
that tinder the Thames from Wa^iping to Rother- 
hithe, known as the Thames Tunnel, It was 
begun in 1807 ; the operations were stopped after 
a time; but recommenced by Sir M. I. Brunei 
in 1825. The work was again interrupted by acci¬ 
dents ; but the causeway was eventually opened 
for foot passengers in 1843. In the year 1867, it 
was purchased by the East London Railway 
Company. It is twelve hundred feet in length. 
Another subway is planned between the north i 
side of the Thames and South Woolwich; it 
will be much deeper below the bed of the 
Thames than the older subway’, and is to be' 
constructed to admit of the transit of troops and 
war-material from Woolwich to the north side of 
the river, thus avoiding the circuitous route over 
Loudon Bridge. Of this class we must also 
mention the Severn Tunnel, commenced in 1875, 
and now well on towards completion ; hut the 
bursting of a spring last year caused a serious 
interruption to the operations. The’cutting has 
been mostly through rock, and about one hundred 
yanls in the centre of the channel yet remain 
unpierced. Among other important works, the 
son of the eminent engineer above mentioned 
constructed Box Tunnel on the Great Western 
Railway, in the vicinity of Bath ; it is nearly 
four miles long. The Woodhead Tunnel, near 
Manchester, is three miles in length; a second 


cutting of the same dimensions was afterwards 
made parallel with but separated by a longi¬ 
tudinal pier. The Kilsby Tunnel on the London 
and North-western Railway was four years in 
construction; it ris two thousand four hundred 
yards long, and cost three hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds; nearly four times the original esti¬ 
mate. Peculiar difficulties were encountered in 
making the Sydenham Tunnel (London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway). It is cut through the 
London clay, and while the works were in pro¬ 
gress, the clay commenced swelling and crushing 
the masonry. This was so serious, that over eight 
thousand cubic yards of work had to be rebuilt. 
Considerable progress is just now being made with 
borings for the tunnel to be cut by the Mersey 
Railway Company under the bed of the Mersey. 
The shaft on the Birkenhead side has been sunk 
to a depth of about one hundred and twenty feet 
with most satisfactory results. The boring is 
through the New Red Sandstone ; on the Liver¬ 
pool side, a depth of one hundred feet ha.s been 
reached. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
tunnel which forms the chief feature of tlie Metro¬ 
politan (or Underground) Railway of London, 
opened January 10, 1863, and since extended in 
several directions. A similar work is proj(n;tc(l 
for Paris at an estimated cost of six millions of 
pounds. There arc now over eighty miles of 
tunnelling in England. 

Tunnels for portions of canal in hilly regions 
are sometimes of great length—such as the Canal 
de St Quentin, more than seven miles long; the 
Huddersfield, and the Mauvages (Canal dvi Marne 
au Rhin), three miles each ; Sapperton, Tiiames 
and Medway, Dudley, Blisworth, Soussey, Pouilly, 
ranging from two to four miles. 

Transatlantic enterprise of this class has made 
great advances of late years. We select two or 
three out of nearly a score which deserve men¬ 
tion. The lloosac Tunnel (Ma.ssachusetts) w.as con¬ 
structed to provide a direct route to tlie II udson 
River, Until the cutting of this one, all rock 
tunnelling in the United States was eficcted by 
hand-labour. It wa.s commenced in 1858 ; and 
after several delays, arising from pecuniary diffi- 
culties and a serious accident in October 1867, 
it was finished in 1874. Under Lake Michigan, 
there is a tunnel, or rather aqueduct, con.strui'ted 
to convey pure water to the city (ji Chicago. This 
important work was begun in 18(jR, and completed 
in 1867. 

In August 1857 the celebrated Mont Cenis 
Tunnel—incorrectly so termed, because it is six¬ 
teen miles from that mountain: the tunnel actually 

! )assing under the Grand Vallon—was commenced 
ly manual labour, and contintied so to be worked 
until 1861, when rock-boring machinery came into 
use; in cou^efiuence of which, rapid advances were 
made. The First Napoleon constructeil a magnifi¬ 
cent military road over Mont Cenis Pass; and 
this was used regularly by travellers. At length, 
when the French railways had crept close to one 
flunk of the range, and Italian railways close to the 
other, plans for a railway tunnel to connect the 
two were formed. The French and lUflinn govern¬ 
ments agreed to share the cost between them. The 
tunnel is nearly eight miles long, and as much as 
five thousand feet above the levcd of the sea. After 
working from opposite sides of the mountain, the 
workmen at length met in the centre, December 
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26, 1870. On the 17th of September in the fol¬ 
lowing year the great undertaking was inaugurated 
in state, the ceremony being graced by the pres¬ 
ence of the Empress Eugenie. 

And now, in spite of the German prophecy. 


that ‘a large lake would be met with, which 
would put a sudden end to all the work,’ we 
are .able to record that on Sunday, 29th Feb¬ 
ruary 1880, the St Gothard Tunnel, another 
gimutic effort of engineering, was accomplished. 
Thus for the second time have the hoary Alps 
been pierced through their very heart. In Jan¬ 
uary 1871, the work was commenced, with MM. 
Gerwig uud Koller as chief engineers and M. 
Qrattoni as contractor; but the contract was 
afterwards transferred to M. Favrc, who, it is 
said, was at one time a journeyman carpenter 
at Paris. It was in September 1872 that the 
Italian side of the St Gothard at Airolo w'as 
attacked. The heading driven at top was about 
eight feet square, and the improved M'Kean drill 
employed during the later part of the work—a 
uiachine which cut its way at the rate of twelve 
inches per minute. The contract for this tunnel 
was nearly two millions sterling, and the foregoing 
figure.s represent a cost of three pounds ten shillings 
for every inch of boring; but the actual cost, 
including formidable approach works at the two 
ends, will amount to several millions more by the 
time they are all fully completed. The tunnel 
itself is about nine miles and a quarter in length. 
In the ceutre of the mountain, the temperature 
w’as found to be almo.st tropical in character, the 
ventilation of the passage being kept up with 
ditliculty. We regret to learn that this great work 
—like BO many others which are an honour to 
science and tlie glory of this century—has cost 
nearly seventy lives; to which must be added that 
of M. Favre, who died in the tunnel some months 
ago. It appears that, fearing injury to their traffic 
from Palis to Brindisi via the Jlont Cenis, the 
French are now, in consequence of this new tunnel, 
boring through the Simplon—estimated at eleven 
and a half mile.s in length—and * already there 
are rumours of schemes to bore through the 
Tareiitaiso and the C’ol du Mont; and even Mont 
Blanc is threatened with a tunnel,' consequent 
upon the feverish competition likely to arise 
among the Swis.s, German, French, and Italian 
line.<. 

Five years ago. La Nature reported that in 
Spain au iiiter-continenlal Railway CorujJany had 
been formed to carry out the sclieme of connecting 
Furope and Africa by a tunnel under the Straits 
of Gibraltar, hut nothing has been done in the 
matter. 

But the bold idea of a tunnel under the British 
Channel will, if carried out, eclipse all former 
undertakings of this kind. The present ‘ Channel 
Company’ was formed in 1872; Sir Jcfhn Hawk- 
shaw, F.RS., Mr Brunlees, and M. Gamond being 
appointed engineers. The route finally decided 
upon places the tunnel on a line extending from 
a 8}K)t between Folkestone and Dover, through the 
‘ Old Gray Chalk,’ to a point between Sangatte and 
Calais, oil the opjwsite coast. The total length will 
be thirty-one miles, of which twenty-two will be 
under the Strait. -Shafts are to be sunk on each 
shore to a depth of about four hundred and fifty 
feet below high-water mark ; and driltways from 
the bottom of these, for the draining of the tunnel. 


wliich is to begin two hundred feet above the 
driftway. These driftways will be driven from 
both ends on a down gradient of one in eighty to 
the junction of the drainage driftway; and then 
on an up-grade of one in two thousand six hun¬ 
dred and forty to the middle of the Strait. The 
crown of the tunnel in all parts will be not 
less than two hundred feet below the bed of 
the Dover Straits. It is hoped that the excava¬ 
tion will be mostly through chalk, in which 
case comparatively rapid progress will be made. 
It has been estimated that the probable cost of 
this titanic task will be about four millions ster¬ 
ling ; but Sir John Hawkshaw considers it best 
to double this estimate, in anticipation of greater 
obstacles which may arise. The preliminary 
works are now being prosecuted with great 
activity. A shaft has been sunk at Sangatte, to 
the depth of over one hundred metres, and the 
experimental gallery has been conftnenced, and 
is to be continued for a kilometre—that is, three 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet—under the 
sea. The raising of the capital for the tunnel 
itself is, however, still a knotty problem; but if 
this can be accomplished, so much the better for 
all parties. As the passenger traffic between Eng¬ 
land and the continent amounts to nearly four 
hundred thousand annually, and is yearly on the 
increase, the opening of this marine subway will 
be of enormous public advantage. 

PREDICTION, IN A SCIENTIFIC AND . 

COMMERCIAL SENSK 

Two friends, A. and B., meeting in the street, the 
former says that lie is just going off by rail. B. 
might hold forth to him somewhat as follows : ‘ The 
railway by which you will travel has cost more 
than forty thousand pounds per mile. Your train 
will have about a hundred and twenty passengers, 
first and last, during this journey. You will pay 
about a shilling for your ticket (single). There 
will be a locomotive engine to every mile and a 
half of line; and the working of the line will 
swallow up more than half the gross receipts.’ 
A. looks wonderingly at his friend ; not knowing 
whether he is a wizard in disguise, or a joker who is 
poking fun, or a somewhat presumptuous mau who 
ventures on prediction in the total absence of any 
certainty—for B. touches also on the smash by 
collision or break-down that must be calculated 
on to a defined extent; but A. is in haste to catch 
his train, and cannot wait to discuss the matter. 

And yet B. is not so very presumptuous after 
all. If instead of saying ‘ You will,’ he uses the 
form of expression, ‘ In all probability you will,’ 
he would be very near the truth indeed. Scientific 
men have discovered that there is a law of conti¬ 
nuity, a law of uniformity, which maintains mun¬ 
dane phenomena in a wonderfully regular state. 
True, there are sudden outbursts of energy in 
physical events that totally and temporarily dis¬ 
turb the uniformity; but if a wide range be 
taken for comparison, the uniformity comes back 
again with a marked approximation to identity. 
We assert that tlie sun will rise to-morrow: it 
never fails to do so ; nay, an astronomer gives the 
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exact hour, minute, and even second of the rising. 
All our almanacs and calendars rely {greatly on 
this prediction, as without it the determination of 
latitudes and longitudes, and many other calcula¬ 
tions highly important to the welfare of society in 
general, would come to nought The prediction 
is worthy of the trust it obtains. So in all 
matters around us the ease is virtually the same ; 
we predict every hour of the day, although we do 
not always call it prediction. 

To apply this to the case of our two supposed 
friends. Although railways are exposed to a 
singular variety of contingencies, catastrophes, dis¬ 
asters, they work round to a remarkable unifor¬ 
mity when a large area is taken as the basis of 
comparison. For example, the eighteen thousand 
mil6s of railway in the United Kingdom have cost 
the stupendous sum of seven hundred millions 
sterlii^; about forty thousand pounds per mile. 
The length increases every year ; but the cost per 
average mile has been nearly uniform for some 
years past, and is likely to continue so to be. 
Again; the working expenses, all the Companies 
and lines taken into account, year after year difler 
very little from fifty-two or fifty-three per cent., 
leaving forty-seven or forty-eight per cent, as 
net revenue. Again : incessant as is the increase 
in mileage of line, the number of locomotives 
per hundred miles remains almost constant; and 
so does that of carriages and wagons of all 
kinds. Again: the number of passengers per 
train, the length of journey made by each, and 
'the sum paid by him for bis ride, all display | 
the same remarkable tendency to uniformity. 
We might go further, and safely assert that even 
railway accidents come within the same category. 
True, a Tay Bridge disaster may entail a terrible 
and sudden sacrifice of human life ; but taking one 
year with another and one railway with another, 
we can guess pretty nearly how many persons will 
be injured by railway accidents, and what pro¬ 
portion of the hapless beings will be killed 
outright It is in this way that the predictions 
ventured upon by B. are worthy of full reliance, 
as resting ou a scientific basis. 

It is deserving of note that ministers of 
religion generally manifest much distrust of this 
word prediction, conscientiously regarding it as ^ 
a bold interference with the mysterious will 
and decrees of Providence ; and their scrn]>le3 
are worthy of respectful attention. Yet the dis¬ 
trust generally vanishes when these excellent; 
persons take up their wonted position in the I 
affairs of every-day life. A clergyman, having | 
only a life-interest in his benefice, cannot leave the | 
stipend to his family. When he dies, all goes. | 
His w’idow and children—^perchance mmuirried ■ 
and dowcrless girls—must quit the parsonage very | 
soon, and find another home where and how they 
can; they have no claim on the congregation, 
church-rate, or pew-rent payers, and may be driven 
to terrible straits to maintain even a decent posi¬ 
tion in society. The national Church of Scotland, 
and ihany of the Nonconformist bodies in Eng¬ 
land as well as Scotland, make some sort of pro¬ 
vision for ministers’ widows; but the general rule 
is as we have stated. If a clergyman wishes to i 
shield his dear ones, he insures his life; apd this i 
involves as direct a prediction as anything con- j 
nected with railway phenomena We proceed to j 
shew how it does sa I 


Our reverend friend applies to a Life Insurance 
Company, Office, or Association—a safe ahd reliable 
one, let us hope—and effects an insurance on bis 
life. He agrees to pay a certain annual premium, 
ou condition that a certain lump sum shall be 
paid to his widow or other representative after 
his decease. But how about this certain amount 
of premium? The Company do not know 
whether he will die next year or live to be 
a centenarian ; and this would make all tlie 
difference between a heavy loss and a mag¬ 
nificent profit Here the law of averages steps 
in. No one can tell when his own death will 
occur; but if (say) a thousand persons of the 
same age all insure at the same time, a 
wonderful approach to uniformity is reached. 
The matter has been well and tersely put thus: 
‘While there are few future events the date of 
whose arrival is more uncertain than that of 
death to any one man ; on the other hand the 
average duration of a multitude of human lives 
is found to be in accordance with a law which 
operates as surely as that of gravitation. If it 
be asked how many lives mu.st we take into 
account before we can dejiend on obtaining from 
them a duration corresponding with the general 
average, the only answer tliat we can give is, 
that the more we have the more nearly shall we 
approach to this result; the fluctuations ulti¬ 
mately becoming so small as to bo practically of 
no effect’ The actuaries or calculators employed 
by the several Insurance Companies have formed 
themselves into an extremely useful Society of 
Actuaries ; they compare the past experience of 


after certain definite ages. 

The tables which have been prepared by those 
able men shew all this in a striking way. It 
is found, for instance, tliat among a very large 
number of persons tea year.-* old the mean 
duration of the remainder of their lives w'ill be 
about forty-seven years; if thirty years old, thirty- 
four years; if fifty, seventy, or ninety years 
old, the mean duration will in like mannt‘r be 
twenty-one, nine, and three years resjiectively. 
Therefore if we assert that a man at fifty will 
live to see his seventy-first year, this prediction 
means a prubal.-ility so strong us to induce Insur¬ 
ance Companies to rely upon^ with confidence. 
We have spoken only, for the sake of .simplicity, 
of the insurance of one life, to be realised after 
the death of the person named. But tlie expe¬ 
rience and ingenuity of the various Companies 
have devised many kinds—insurance for two lives 
jointly, insurance for a definite number of years, 
insurance to be payable when sons ami daughters 
come of age, and annuities of several kinds. But 
whatever it be, the Company make a iirediction, 
or trust to an average which will determine the 
amount of the premium. It is an instructive system, 
view it how we may ; and its great success and 
great value shew how well it deserves the con¬ 
fidence of the public. 

Life, with all its uncertainties and my.steries, 
is not the only subject of such kind of prediction 
as we arc here speaking of. How about Fire? A 
man may be utterly ruined in a few hours by a 
conflagration which destroys his house and stock- 
in-trade ; while a persem of more slender means 
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may be reduced to distress arid even poverty by 
the destruction of his household furniture and 
personal effects. No tvharfinger could bear the 
sudden and enormous loss occasioned by such a 
conflagration as that which occurred in Toolcy 
Street some years ago, when an accidental fire 
destroyed warehouses and property to the value 
of riearly two millions sterling. Fire is not like 
life in this respect, for a man must die some day 
or other ; whereas there is no must in the case of 
an accidental fire. Nevertheless the imperfection 
of human conduct and of manufactured articles 
infallibly leads to disasters of some kind or other, 
whether we call them accidents or by any other 
name. Well, a man knowing that a destructive 
fire would bo almost ruinous to him, applies to 
some Fire Insurance Company, and insures his 
house, stock-in-trade, or household furniture and 
chattels. The proposal is accepted ; and he agrees 
to pay an annual premium for the security he 
thereby obtains. This premium varies in amount 
according to the degree of risk incurred by the 
Company, ranging from about one-and-sixpence 
per hundred pounds for ordinary private dwell¬ 
ing-houses iij) to thirty or forty times tliat rate 
for such dangerous buildings as theatres, cotton- 
mills, &C. Some buildings would be charged at 
.so enormous a rate that the owner prefers to run 
the risk without insurance, doing his best by care 
and prudence to les.sen the probability of fire. 

So far good ; but how do the Company know 
what rate of premium to charge ? The reply is 
just tlie same as in life-insurance—prediction 
based on averages. During many years the statis¬ 
tics of fires have been ciu’efally collected, and 
tabulated with much ingenuity. Not only are the 
results set forth as ‘totally destroyed,*‘partially 
destroyed,’ and ‘ slight damage but the causes 
also are tabulated so far as ascertainable— 
‘ window-curtains ignited/ ‘ reading in bed,’ ‘ over¬ 
turned paraffin lamj>,’ ‘ children playing with 
lucifers/ ‘overheated Hue,’ ‘hot poker 1‘ell out of 
fire,’ ‘ 8|)ark ignited shaving.s/ ‘ cat upset clothes- 
horse’—a queer list in itself unquestionably. The 
Com]>anie,s, collecting as many thousand instances 
as possible, .spread over a great ntimber of years, 
litui that there is a wouderliil approach to uni¬ 
formity in these matters, sufiicieut to justify them 
in j>redicting tliat an average of the whole will be 
almost ubsulutidv true, and will servo as a guide 
lUixt year as wt-ll as this. They declare at what 
rate per cent, they will insure a man’s property ; 
and tiie result sliew's that, while they render a 
great service to him, they realise a handsome 
profit for tliemselves—losing heavily by some 
insurers, but gaining by the vast majority. Pre¬ 
diction it certainly is, but prediction securely 
founded on average probabilities. 

Just the same is it in principle in regard to 
Ships. (They and their cargoes catf always he 
insurei against wreck, although no human being 
knoivs w'hether a particular ship will be wrecked 
or not. Insurances against such disasters have 
been known for more than three centuries and a 
half; seeing that ship-insurance was adopted in 
Spain before that date. It became appreciated 
in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth. How 
very uncertain it appears ! and yet a clue is arrived 
at by the self-same kind of prediction as that 
of which we have been treating. Marine Inaur- 
ance Companies, and persons called undenmtera — 


mostly members of Lloyd’s—come to the rescue 
of shipowners and freighters. They take the risk, 
and charge a premium for so doing. ‘ In esti¬ 
mating toe amount of this premium, they take 
into account the quality of the ship, the nature 
of the cargo, the length of the intended voyage^ 
the season of the year, the characteristics of the 
seas and coasts in regard to hurricanes and torna¬ 
does, the known character and skill of the captain, 
and the state of belligerent rights (or wrongs) at sea. 
Yet, notwithstanding this complication of uncer¬ 
tainties, those who undertake the risk strike an 
average among all the recorded calamities in recent 
and earlier years, and establish rates of premium 
that are found to deal fairly to them and to the 
shipowners and freighters. As few individuals 
could afford to take,tlu3 risk on their own resources 
alone, many of them combine to underwrite or 
suiscrihe for aliquot parts each. Prediction there 
is and must be, but Judicious when properly 
viewed. Some great Shipowning Companies take 
the risk on their numerous ships, and pay for 
occasional losses out of a reserve fund set apart 
for the purpose. 

Railway accidents: no one can tell which of na 
may lose life or limb by these disasters, bringing 
loss, sorrow, and suffering to others. Nevertheless 
there is a Railway Accident Insurance Company 
which will take all these risks. For a wonderiully 
small premium, so small indeed as threepence for 
a loss up to a thousand pounds, they will insure 
any person during one single journey; or will 
compound for a whole year’s railway travelling 
for a premium definitely named The only means 
the Company possess of determining how much 
to 1 charge is by’ comparing a vast number of 
instances recorded by the several railway Com¬ 
panies, and striking an average among them that 
may justify probability or prediction. 

Accidents generally, whether by railway or 
otherwise, have been taken in hand by the ‘ Acci¬ 
dent Insurance Company.’ A more difficult thing 
this to manage, yet it is managed, on tho same 
principle of averages as above described. 

Catth insurance furnishes another example. 
The losses by cattle-disease are in some instances 
exceedingly heavy, bringing a grazier or dairy- 
farmer almost to the ver^ of ruin. To mitigate 
this loss, Companies or Associations are formed to 
take all risks, charging the cattle-owner a definite 
premium whether his live-stock are attacked with 
disease or not.—Prediction again, to determine the 
probability of the event, and the equitable rate 
of premium to charge for it ^ 

And what are we to say of Hailrstorrhs 1 Mete¬ 
orologists agree that the times and places at which 
these visitations occur are specially difficult to 
predict—almost elude determination in any form. 
Rat they have to be borne when they come. 
Horticulturists and market-gardeners know by 
bitter experience that a hail-storm sometimes 
destroys acres of glass in conservatories, gtoen- 
honses, hot-houses, and forcing-beds, entailing 
sudden and heavy loss. Here prediction comes 
again to the rescue. Companies or Associations 
have been formed for insuring against hail-storms. 
Com})arisons are instituted over a wide area of 
country, and a considerable number of years; 
and it is found as a result that an average proba¬ 
bility remains nearly the same year after year. On 
tffis the rate of premium is settied^ equitable 
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between tfaow wbo insnre and those who accept 
the insomiice. 

Plate-ghm insurance seems a w’himsical matter ; 
bat when an enormous sheet of glass, nearly as 
large as one side of a moderate room, is broken 
in a resplendent shop-window, it is no joke to 
those who have to bear the loss. Here again 
insurance is effected, albeit the Company or otfice 
are quite ignorant whether the particular estab¬ 
lishment named will or will not be included 
among those which suffer. 

Honesty —surely this cannot be appraised and 
gauged by a premium standard? Veritably, how¬ 
ever, such is really the case. There is a ‘Gua¬ 
rantee Society’ which engages, on the receipt of 
defined annual premiums, to make up the whole 
or an aliquot part of the defalcations of which a 
defaulting clerk may be guilty; and banks and 
large commercial houses fully rely on the sound¬ 
ness of such insurances. A very curious instance 
this of probabilities, based on well ascertained 
arithmetical averages of honesty and depravity. 

So it is all around us. Prediction, in the sense 
we have explained, renders its invaluable aid in 
more ways than can easily be enumerated. If w'e 
call it prophecy, the meaning will be pretty much 
the same ; but it is better to say prediction, as less 
likely to raise objection. 


OLD FOLKS, 

A correspondent writes to us as follows : Whilst 
residing in Ceylon a good niany years ago I 
several times heard of men and women living 
in some nmghbouring village who were said 
to be above one hundred years old; and out 
of curiosity 1 went to see them. In that climate, 
there is little variation of the seasons, and not 
much to impress the mind with the transition 
from one year to another; and I found that the 
supposed cases of longevity were not real, but 
imaginary. The colloquy was generally something 
like the following: ‘Good-morning, uncle’—a 
very flattering title for an Englishman to use in 
addressing an aged native !—‘ You seem to be very 
old.’ ‘Yes; 1 am a great age now.’—‘Well, how 
old are you?’ ‘I don’t know. I have lost all 
count. I think I am above a hundred.’—‘ Indeed ! 
Then you will remember the English taking the 
island from the Dutch?' ‘0 yes, I w.'is just 
thirteen years old then!’ As the English took 
Ceylon from the Dutch in 1795, and the (juestion 
was put in 1856, it followed tliat the supposed 
centenarian was but in his seventy-fifth year ! A 
similar question put to an old woman who was 
believed to have lived more than a century, 
would bring to light a connection between some 
leading event in ner life and the imprisonment 
of the king of Kandy at Point de Galle. Perhaps 
her first husband died that year, or her eldest 
daughter was married ; and as her recollection 
was clear as to her own age at the time, there 
was no difficulty in calculating that she was not 
much tnore than threescore years and ten. 

Though there are undoubted cases of centena¬ 
rians in various localities, some of whom have 
their faculties in wonderful repair, there is an 
instinctive love of the marvellous in human 
nature, which sometimes leads old people to 
exaggerate their age, and in other cases to persuade 
theuiBclves—though they cannot persuade others 


—that they are still comparatively young.' A 
gentleman who was shewing me a literary paper 
which he had written in h very clear bold hand, 
remarked; ‘ I always write very distinctly, tlmt I 
may have no difRculty in reading my manuscripts 
when old age comes upon me.' He was then 
bordering on seventy! Another veir vigorous 
old gentleman aged seventy-seven, who was. at 
the head of a large publishing establishment, was 
explaining to a friend the enormous amount of 
work he went through from day to day. His 
friend remarked that it must tell upon him 
seriously at his age. ‘ 0 no,’ he replied ; ‘ I don’t 
feel it now ; but I expect I shall do in after-life!' 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the following 
anecdotes; but they may serve to ‘ point a moral 
and adorn a tale.’ In the ohl coaching-days, when 
a coach stopped on one occasion to change horses, 
one of the passengers strolled along a green lane, 
and was surprised to see an old man sitting under 
the hedge crying. In answer to a question as to 
the cause of his grief, he relied that his father 
had been beating him. 'The passenger, wlio 
thought the father of an old man like that must 
be a curiosity worth seeing, asked him to take 
him to his father. Tl»e old man led him to a 
cottage where a very old man was staiKling at 
the gate, looking very angry, ‘ Is this your son ? ’ 
he asked. ‘Yes,’ replied the very old man gruffly. 

‘ He tells me you have been heating him,’ said the 
passenger. ‘ Yes ; and lie dest^rves beating, the 
young rascal, for he has been throwing stones at 
his grandfather !’ 

1 have heard of anotlier old man and his wife, 
both of wdiom had readied tlie venerable age of 
one hundred. They had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom died untnariied. at the age of 
seventy-two. Tiie old woman was quite inconsol¬ 
able on account of their irreparable loss. This 
younge.st daughter had evidently been her pet, for 
after their return from the funeral, she saiil to her 
husband, amidst her sobs and tears: ‘ I always 
tellt thee, John, that we should never rear that 
child!’ 


0 N L Y ! 

In tlic twilight, in the gloaniing, 

Of A’oveaibei’a thirteenth day, 

Lies my open desk before me ; 

What 1 muse on, wlio shi^l say ? 

Here are stored my clioice.st treasures— 
Stored for in.any a weary year ! 

I)e.sk ! old silent fiiend, 1 love thee. 

Witness mute of many a tear ! 

Oki.t a blue knot of ribbon. 

Dropped from a fair woman’s hair! 

Oni.t a poor withered flower, 

Faded lie, ensbrinM there ! 

Only one lock, long and golden, 

Cut from off a sunny bead ! 

Only letters, sere and yellow. 

Traced by fingers white and dead ! 

Well!—I close thee. God be jjraisbd ! 

Bitter memories last not aye 1 
Time, to tenderness oft mellows 
Saddest thoughts of days gone by ! 

A. H. B. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambeus, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, EDlNBuaau. 
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in another; for in the person of Hayraddin Mau- 
IN GIPSY TENTS. frrabin we have it placed before us in the darkest 

Wr remember some years ago walking out of colours. 

Maidstone to Penenden Heath. It was a still, Yet, whatever the truth or untruth that appears 
warm evening in the beginning of May. A in these representations of gipsy character, it is to 
crescent moon hung low in the heavens, and in be remembered that so little has been written of 
her soft and misty radiance the stars looked wan gipsies which did not in the main tend to fortify 
and leeble. A solitary nightingale made music to the popular prejudices, that it was next to im- 
the night, and her liquid notes filled all the silence ! possible to form any opinion as to their character 
with melody. Out in the dim distance of the in which the evil elements did not preponderate, 
heath were numerous scattered points of light, over the good. In* the past two or three cen- 
only one degree brighter than the stars above turies, they have been to the civilised world 
them, and looking as if a straggling company of what the Jews were to the people of the middle 
glow-worms were lighting themselves to some ages—objects of persecution, of infjvny, of social 
midnight conference. ‘What are those lights?’ contempt. But gipsies, we are glad to learn, are 
was the natural inquiry. ‘ Oh, these are the not by any means so black as they have been 
gipsies; they camp regularly out on the heath.’; painted; nor did we know how much they were 
Hero we were, then, within a few hundred yards ; unlike the stereotyped portraits of them, until we 
of a tril)c of English gi]>.sics. hjul perused the newly published work from the 

No eflort wtis made to explore the heath ' pen of Mr Francis H. Qroorae {In Gipsy Tents: 
iurtlier ; as in truth, the ideas we had formed of, Edinburgh, Nimmo & Co.). 

tliesi! ‘ houseless rovers of the silvan, w'orld ’ were : Mr Groome is already well known as an autho* 
not of the most prepossessing kiml. Yet these : rity—perhaps the chief living authority—on the 
ideas were not ])erhaj)3 very dilferent from those i subject of gipsies, their history and language; 
generally entertained of this mysterious and wan- tlieir hahits,and manners, and morals. His fcnow- 
dering race; for with most peojde, any know-! ledge of them has been gained by practical and 
ledge possessed of the gipsies is as likely as not to j prolonged observation, and by the study of their 
have been derived from the pages of poetry and : history in the past. The present work is not 
romance, rather than from authentic history or [ written in the ordinary historical form ; and for this 
personal observation. And neither the romancers ! reason some readers may be disposed to 'go away 
nor the poets have, as a rule, done much to elevate | with the impression that they have been perusing 
our conceptions of the gipsy character. Perhaps i a romance rather than looking upon a picture of 
Sir Walter Scott in his ileg Merrilies has done | real gipsy life. If so, this would be a misfortune, 
more than most novelists to humanise these wan-1 both for the reader and the writer. Mr Groome’s 
derers—to teach us that, even under flie scarlet j account of the gipsies is mainly given in the shape 
mantle of the weird gipsy woman, with her of conversations ‘in gipsy tents,’ in which, with 
mysterious incantations, her muttered anathemas, the exception of the writer, all the interlocutors are 
her wild bursts of impetuous and revengeful Romane—that is, gipsies; yet wbat passes between 
passion, there yet beats a woman’s heart, a heart them is nevertheless solid and historical fact, 
not incapable of sympathy and goodness and More than a merely literary purpose is served in 
fidelity, though handicapped may be with a so shaping the discourse. It has the advantage 
more than average supply of that ‘deceitfulness’ which all truly dramatic representations have, of 
which is said to be the prerogative of all hearts, bringing us into closer contact with the everyday 
But if the novelist has softened his representation life of the men and women so treated—their pleas- 
of the type in this instance, he has not done so ures and cares, their likings and dislikes, their 
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irlttoes And vices. The whole is clothed in a fes- 
cinating iSteraTy style; sharp,pointed, piotureajne; 
full of striking portraits sympathetically drawn. 
Nor can one lay the book down without feeling 
that the author succeeds in bringing the gipsy 
people nearer to ns as men and as brothers, than 
has ever been done in any former work on this 
strange and little understood race. 

The gipsies appear to have arrived in England 
and Scotland some time about the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century; 
but very little is known of their early history 
and condition beyond what may be gathered from 
the criminal and statutory records of the period. 
It is not a pleasant picture ‘which is thus pre¬ 
sented to us; the treatment of the gipsies, both 
in England and Scotland, forming one dismal 
record of death and repression. ‘ It w’as,’ as Mr 
Grooine observes, ‘ something like the cruel old 
Norfolk gardener. He was hoeing one day, and 
a frog bopped out before him. “ I ’ll larn you to 
be a frog,” said crabbed Roger ; and hoed it forth¬ 
with in pieces. So, “I’ll larn you to be gipsies,” 
said English lawgivers; and the gallows were 
their means of education.’ 

There are, as already remarked, gipsies and 
gipsies; and themselves comidaiu that g6rgios —that 
}s, the people outside the gipsy world—‘fancy all 
gipsies the same—Lovells and Taylors, Stanleys 
and Turneps, Boswells and Norths. Nay, worse 
than that, they take for gipsies the nailers, 
potters, he.soi^-inakcrs, all the tagrag and bobtail 
travelling on the roads.’ And, in truth, we all 
know a type of so-called gipsy that is commonly 
to he met with. You have only to stumble into 
some hit of waste ground where the tent is 
pitched, to have at once tangible testimony of their 
presence. There is the brown canvas stretched 
loosely over its low semicircular supports—the cart 
with its shafts leaning upon the ground, and the 
skeletonised horse feeding near by—kettles, teapot-s, 
and other utensils lying scattered about among the 
straw and ashes at the entrance to the tent, and 
a woman with dishevelled hair pottering about 
the open fire on which the family meal is cook¬ 
ing. Half-way witliin the tent door is seen the 
prostrate form of her lord, as he lazily smokes 
liis blackened pipe or is wrapt in mid-day slum¬ 
ber—and from all points of the compass, sweeping 
down upon you with the suddenness of a simoom, 
a swarm of little ragged wretches, unwashed, un¬ 
kempt, unrestrained, each more eager tlian another 
to he the fir-st—to beg. Nothing can possibly be 
said in support of such a state of things; it is 
contrary to atl reasonable conceptions of social 
order and progress. 

Happily, such wandering creatures are not to j 
be confounded with the genuine gipsy, many ofi 
whom are not only respectable in themselves, 
but can boast both of the respectability and afflu¬ 
ence of their ancestors. In Mr Qroome’a hook 
many graphic pictures are drawn of ancient 
gipsy grandeur—that -is, among the SlUe of the 


tribe. Ou« interloeutor, spelling of the time 
when hfii ^andfather w^w travelling with forty 
pounds in his pocket to spend on horses, 
says: *Why, you’d see the lanes then crowded 
with Romani — Lovells ami Boswells and Stan¬ 
leys and Hemes and Chilcotts. Something like 
gipsies they were, with their riding-horses, raal 
huntera, to ride to the fairs and wakes on; and 
the w'omen with their red cloaks and high old- 
fashioned beaver hats; and the men in beautiful 
silk velvet coats and white and yallow satin 
waistcoats, and all on ’em booted and spurred. 
Why, I mind hearing tell of my grandfather’s 
oldest sister, Aunt Marhelenni, and that must 
have been a hundred years and more. She was 
married to a very rich farmer in Gloucestershire, 
so she was very well off; and one day some of 
1 her brothers went to call on her; and when she 
i seen ’em, she wouldn’t allow them into her house, 

I for she said: “ Now that I am married, I shall 
I expect you all to come booted and silver-spurred.” 

I Gipsies! wliy, there aren’t no gipsies now, . . 
j All the old families are broken up—over in 
'Mericay, or gone iu houses, or stopping roiuul the 
nasty poverty towns. My lather wouUlu’t ha’ 

I stopped by "Woivcrhamidon, not if you’d gone on 
, your bended knees to him and offered him a 
: pound a day to do it. He’d have runned miles 
i if you'd just have shewn him the places where 
i some of these new-fashioned travellers lias their 
I tents,’ j 

That a certain praiseworthy degree of thrift 
and industry exists among many of the gipsy 
families, is evinced by the circumstance that fuich 
of their large tents costs between ten and twenty 
pounds, that their two-wheeled carts cost forty 
pounds apiece, and Unit many of the men carry on 
a very extensive trade iu horses. The interior 
of their tents is roomy and comfortable. The 
! largest of them arc twenty feet deep, twelve feet 
i wide, and len’feet high. ‘Round the sides runs a 
I kind of divan, of out-straw spread with furs and 
j brilliant rugs ; a ti n's is funned at the further end 
I by feather-beds, blankets, and other bedding; in 
j the midst is a carpet, sure tol^Jn of Romani pros¬ 
perity. A nosegay of Avild-flowers, a bunch of 
Vithered hops, some peacock feathers, a looking- 
glass, and two resplendent carriage-lamps, are all 
the adornments; hut the effect is neither unhomely 
nor inaosthetic ; there are thousands worse housed 
than are the houseless gipsies.’ Nor, if statistics 
are to go for anything, is the sanitary condition of 
such dwellings so defective as at first thoughts we 
may imagine. Mr Groome gives a list of families 
born and brought up iu tents: Bazena Clifton, 
sixteen children, fifteen living; Silvanus Lovell, 
thirteen children, twelve living; Sylvester Boswell, 
eight children, seven living ; Noah Boswell, four¬ 
teen children, thirteen living ; Edward Taylor, 
thirteen children, ten living; Elijah Smith, nine 
children, eiglit living; Ezekiel Boswell, five 
children, four living ; John Wood, seven children, 
all living; and Harry Organ (half-breed), six 
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<AiiIdren, all living. Oar autW, therafow, u <4 
opinion that this tent-life ia not an nnmixad evil 
—that these tents are,'when |>^roperly kept, and 
sobriety and decency observed among the inmates, 
much to be preferred to the dens oi Spital fields, 
and the thousand other slums of our large cities. 

One great drawback of this wandering life—and 
the importance of which Mr Groorae is fully alive 
to—is the difficulty of conjoining with it proper 
means of education. Various schemes have been 
proposed ; and each of these is here discussed, and 
what is good in it pointed out. The gipsy encanjp- 
ments, however, arc not changed in all cases with 
the day or the week; at certain places in England 
as many as two Imndred gipsies may be found 
encamped from 'the end of October to the begin¬ 
ning of April: and there are other jtiaces where 
tlu'y have not shifted their quarters for two, five, 
even sixteen years. In such instances as these, 
there is nothing to prevent gipsy children from 
attending school ; nor does the difficulty in Mr 
Groome’s opinion lie wholly with the gipsies, for 
Bchoolinaslers in many cases are not very willing to 
receive them. The chief ditticulty connects itstdf 
with the children of those gipsies who wander all 
the year through; and y(‘t even these wanderers 
are becoming anxious for education to their chil¬ 
dren. Our autlior states that he lately had a letter 
from one of tlie Lees, nomad English gip.sies who 
travel in >«orUi Wale.s, stating that, though illiterate 
like luo'-t of their lirethrcn, they are keeping with 
them a Welsh gipsy lad who can read and write 
well, and so acts as their jirivate secretary; and 
more than that, is tutor to the entire laruily. I'he 
letter was written by him ; ‘ but at its loot stood a 
huge and laborious “Manuel Lee”—a hint, it 
struck me, to gipsy oilucatioiiists.’ Mr (Jrooine 
tlierelurc jiroj'o-'-i that gip'V .sclioolmasters sliouM 
be appointed lor the eliildieii of our duet Eiiglioli 
‘gip-syries and if such were wanted, he would 
CTioage to find at least a .score. This jilaii appears 
n a-omible. To t.ike measures, with the. hope of 
dnviiig them suddenly out of tlieir nomad life, 
to lictake tliem-'elvcs to lious'cs, would be certain 
to tail. Jt is impossible to cliaiige the habit.s 
of centuries in a day; and the a'iojitiou of such 
educational measures as would best meet the 
eiucrgcncv with le.ist sauilice of the teoliiigs and, 
it may be said, instincts ol the gipi-y tubes, is 
the mure likely to be m the eml .suceeisiul. 

For a cLvhs of peisoiis tliat are popularly 
supiiosed to live by vmking on the biipcrsti- 
tious and credulities of their Icllows, the giji-sies 
are tlieuiselve.s singukuly hiipLr.slitious. Some 
gipbie.s set their boots crosswise before they go 
to bed, faiiCMiig thereby to keep away the craiiii); 
a female gipsy carried the skeleton of a mole’s 
foot, which she called a ‘fairy lout,’ becau.se she 
believed it good against rlieuniatisiu ; and it is 
a standing tinth amongst tbem that babies in 
teething should wear a necklace nuule of myrtle 
stems, which lor a boy, must be cut by a woman; 
by a man, for a girl. Au adder’s slough, or a bit 
of moimtaiii-asli, is certain to bring good luck ; 
and with the same object, some ot the children 
wear round their necks black bags containing frag¬ 
ments ot a bat. In order to hurt au enemy, you 
Lave only to slick jiins in a red cloth rag and burn 
the same; others, for the same end, resort to the 
cruel practice ol sticking jiiua in a toad till it 
looks like a hedgehog, and then bury it, with 
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wagtail, if it does not wken coi^tjfed lift » 
certain xhymo to do ao, is a sign that straii^ 
gipsies are to be met with on the toad, in 
an old woman, a ‘ghost-seer,’ we ai^ told that 
she carried in her pocket a littde china dog 
dressed like a doll. ‘ 1 mind,’ says the gipsy who 
tells the story, ‘ she lost it once, and she was in 
an awful state till it was found; and she used 
to fancy it would talk to her when she was aU 
alone smoking her pipe in the wagon. You 
should have seen a X'ack she had of very ol<l» 
fortune-telling cards, which was painted in dif¬ 
ferent colours. She used to select the different 
ones- for each day; sometimes she would have 
those with the devil and sarpents on ’em, then 
other days she would carry those with birds and 
palaces.’ 

That gipsies arc not so irreligious in* their 
liabits and modes of thouglit as is too readily 
believed of them, many affecting proofs are given 
in this book ; and the testimony of various clergy¬ 
men is cited in evidence of the decorum and 
piety of many members of the English ‘gipsyries,’ 
<ind the regularity of their observance of the 
sacraments, and attendance upon public worship. 
One instance may be quoted. The Rev. J. Fmch- 
Sinith, of Aldridge Rectory, near Walsall, writes: 

‘ During the thiity years that I have been rector 
of this parish, members of the Boswell family 
have been almost constantlv resident hero. I 
buried the head of the family in 1874, who died 
at the age of cigljty-seven. lie was a regular 
attendant at the parish church, and jailed not to 
bow his head reverently when he entered within 
the hou.so of God. I never saw or heard any 
harm ot the man. He was a quiet ami iuotfeiisive 
man, and worked iiulustriously as a tinman within 
a short time of his ileath. If lie had rather 
a sharp eye for a little gift, that is a trait of 
character liy no means cimfiuod to gipsies. One 
of his daughters was married here to a member of 
the Boswell tribi*; and another, who rejoiced in 
the name of Britannia, I buried in the father’s 
grave two years ago. After his death, she and her 
iiiolhet removed to an adjoining jiarisli, where 
she was coiilirnied by BDliop Selwyn in 1870. 
Regul.ir as was the old man at church, I never 
could jiersuade his wile to come. In 18r)9, I bap¬ 
tised privately an infant of the same tube, whose 
parents svere travelling through the paii»li, and 
whose mother was named Elvira. Great was the 
admiration of my domestics at the sight of the 
beautilul luce which ornamented tlie rob,e in which 
the chibl was brought to my house. Clearly there 
are gipsies, and those of a well-known tribe, glad 
to receive the miuistratiou.s of the church.’ With 
such material to work upon, it does not seem that 
the social improvement of the gipsies need be 
looked on as the liopele.s.s task which many believe 
it to bo. If Mr Gioome’s book is successful in 
removing this and other misconceptions regarding 
this interesting people, ho will have accomplished 
w'hat is by no means an unimportant i>urpo.se. 
Borides throwing much new and interesting 
light upon the social aspects of the gip^y charac¬ 
ter, Mr Groome deals at some length with the 
llomaui or gipsy language, of vhich he is him¬ 
self a fluent siioaker; and .such of the trans¬ 
lations of their tales and traditions as he gives are 
siugulurly euterlainiug, and will serve os valuable 
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contributions to this department of folk-lore. The 
eifect of Jthe book as a whole is to elevate the 
gipsy character in the popular acceptation.; many 
of the facts given being well fitted not only to 
draw public attention to the social condition of 
these people, but to afford our legislators some 
satisfactory due to the solution of the difficulties 
which presently surround the questions of gipsy 
education and gipsy improvement. 

..MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA. 

CHArTER IV.—A WEST INDIAN STORM AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The next few days passed over pleasantly enough. | 
We lounged and read and played lawn-tennis in j 
the evenings. We returned the visits of our neigh¬ 
bours,* and lunched or dined with them, as the | 
case might b& In all, four or five families wore | 
dotted about the hills within visiting distance, and | 
visiting is the business of life in the Jamaican hills. ! 
Not by any means the formal visits which bore I 
us at home—quite the contrary. Almost every \ 
lady in the hills has her ‘ day,’ w'hen all her ; 
neighbours assemble, and the officers come up i 
from the Camp, and down from New-Castle. Tea ' 
and iced claret-cup are liberally provided ; and i 
the elders lounge and chat, and the young folks j 
flirt and play tennis, and occasionally get up an j 
impromptu dance. 

, But in addition to this, Jamaican hill-ladies are | 
almost always really at home ^ and the intimacy ! 
between them, on account of their isolation, is much : 
more familiar than is usual in England. So if Mrs ! 

A. feels bored, she. slips on a riding-skirt, and goes ' 
over to lunch and spend the afternoon with Mrs | 

B. , leaving word for her husband to call for her ; 
when he comes up from the plains. And Mrs B. j 
in her turn does the same. 'Then a house, in the 
Jamaican hills is sehlom or never without one or ; 
more guests. Every house lias sjiare rooms ; and 
the mode of living is so simple, that the addition | 
of one or two to the family circle reckons but little ! 
in point of cost. E.xpensive luxuries are unobtain- j 
able, and the ordinary articles of consumption | 
are fairly cheap. Beef is sixpence, mutton one | 
shilling, per pound, all the year round ; while j 
vegetables, fruit, &c., which, as I mentioned before, | 
are brr ught to the door lor sale by the country- j 

n le, are very cheap. Besides, official salarie.s i 
imaica are not large, so that any attempt at! 
extravagance or display would be looked on with j 
little favour in the hills. Nothing pleases a low- j 
land young lady so much as an invitation to spend 
some time in the hills. Life there has a picnic 
flavour about it, which is a delicious relief to the 
dust and glare and monotony of tin- plains, so | 
that invitations are freely given and gladly j 
accepted. j 

Strenuous attempts are made, and in most cases 
successfully, to prevent the intrusion of the demon 
ennui , Every man-of-war which touches at Port-! 
Royal has invitations freely accorded to its officers; | 
then a dance is arranged, and young ladies come 1 
riding over the hills for miles to enjoy it. The | 
soldiers flock down from New-Castle. Everybody 
baa one or more guests billeted on him, and danc¬ 
ing is kept up with a spirit unknown at home ; so 
that life in the Jamaican hills rubs on not uncom¬ 
fortably on the whole. .One day was spent in an 


exjiedition to Flamstead, the Governor’s hill- 
residence. It being a two. hours’ ride, first down¬ 
hill to Gordon town, and then up the other side 
of the valley, we started at eleven A.M:., the 
Major, Mrs EdgeWare, and myself, and reached 
Flamstead about one p.m. The house is a small 
unpretending place, hut commands, magnificent 
views of the bay. We were hospitably welcomed 
by Sir Anthony Musgrave the Governor, and 
Lady Musgrave ; and after luncheon, strolled over 
to Little Flamstead, the hill residence of the 
Commodore of the station, which is close by. 

A very pretty little place is Flamstead the 
Lesser, with its flower-garden surrounded by a 
fence all straggling over with jessamine on one 
side, and its neat kitchen-garden on the other. 
In the former, the Commodore pointed out to us 
an English holly, the only one in the island. In 
front of the cottage is a heliograph, with which 
the Commodore can communicate by flashing 
signals with Port-Royal and the ships in the*" 
harbour. Everything in-side and outside the cot¬ 
tage was trim and orderly and ship-sbape, with 
the trimness and order which sailors’ hands only 
can produce. Meantime, as we .stood admiring 
the view, heavy cloud-s from the north-east came 
pouring up over the Guava Ridge. In le.ss tiian 
ten mhuile.s they had swejit up and complettdy 
covered the hill on which we were standing. The 
splendid scenery faded away like a mirage, and a 
dense cold mist surrounded u.s. 

‘ We had best be oil',’ said the Major ; ‘ wo are 
going to catch it on the way lioiue.’ 

A low muttering of thunder wa.s making itself 
heard as we put on our ivaterproofs and rode out 
of the gate. 

‘The seasons [meaning the rainy seasons, which 
occur in May and October| are coming, I am 
sure,’said Mrs Edgeware. ‘And we shall be all 
mewed up in the damp for a week, w ith nothing to 
do but to stove our clothes.’ 

‘ Here it comes ! ’ said Charley, 

Nearly a hundred yards iu front, wo could .see 
the rain as it came rushing on us, and hear the 
huge drops, big as half-crowns, paltering on the 
leaves and bmfiches. Such rain i lutver .saw. In 
an instant our ponie.s,were as wet as if they had 
been dragged through a river. Waterproofs, 
umbrella.s, nothing ci)uld resist it. It insinuated 
itself through my umbrella, and came trickling 
over the peak of my white helmet. It saturated 
my waterproof, and came jiouring over my knees 
down into mj' boots. Another moment and the 
seat of my saddle was as wet as a sponge. Mrs 
Edgeware’s pretty hat and feather were now a 
ma.ss of dripping pulp. The rain swept away the 
surface of the road till it resembled the bed of 
a mountain torrent. On we humped in silent 
mi.sery, th<\ cat-like ponies making play over 
every level yard of ground, and the thunder 
rumbling and roaring nearer and nearer every 
minute. At Gordontown, the slender stream we 
had crossed in the morning was now a raging 
yellow flood. 

‘Another twenty minutes will do it,’ said the 
Major, cantering over the bridge ; ‘and then for a 
B. and S. and a tub.—By Jove !' The exclama¬ 
tion was caused by a vivid fla,sh of ligTituing, 
accompanied by a most appalling clap of thunder. 
Flash and report were absolutely simultaneous. 
Across the hideous steely glare I saw the forked 
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lightning flickering like a silver ribbon. As for 
the thunder, it was simply one dull crash, as if a 
hammer had struck the mountain; and then all 
was still save the fierce rushing of the rain. I 
confess I was startled; but as hiy companions did 
not seem to mind it much, I said nothing. A 
quarter of an hour later, we got home in a forlorn 
state. 

All that day (Thursday), Friday, and Saturday 
it poured without a moment’s intermission. Satur¬ 
day night was signalised by a thunder-storm which 
threw into the shade everything of the kind I had 
previously experienced. From about ten v.m., 
when we went to bed, the thunder and lightning 
never ceased for a moment. About twelve at 
night I had to get up to close the windows, as the 
rain was beating in through the Venetians ; and I 
confess I didn’t like it. The windows of ray room 
looked over the Dutch garden ; and in the blinding 
glare of the successive waves of green, blue, and 
silver flame that swept across it, every leaf on the 
bushes, every pebble on the walks, was plainly 
visible. Through the whole of that awful night 
of Saturday, October 11, 187.0—a night that will 
long be remembered in Jamaica—over all the 
liideous din of the thunder could be heard the 
fain, failing ceaselessly, like a shower of bullets, 
on the shingled roof. 

I was roused from a troubled sleep next morn¬ 
ing by Charley coming into my room about six 
A.M. The ^Major’s thick boots were covered with 
mud. ‘ I'liis is a bad business,’ said he. 

‘ What’s the matter 'I ’ 1 asked. 

‘ Oonjp out and see,’ replied he, ‘ as soon as you 
get on your clothes.’ 

hi a few minutes I joined him on the lawn, 
wliere I f uul lum talking to a gray-bearded man, 
the Uoad .Superintendent of the district. Here the 
damage done was plain enough. I have men¬ 
tioned that a 1 (order of high lemon-gras.s ran all 
round the tennis-ground. From this border the 
bank ran sliarply down to the road which wound 
beneath. For about twenty yards the wliolc face 
of the bunk had slipped down. Part rested in 
confu.sed heaps on tlie road beneath ; and in one 
place the road itself had given bay under the 
weight, and a yawning cha?jin, nearly five yards 
across, gaped m its ]dace. On the other side, 
another landslip liad swept away the road to the 
cliurch, leaving only a narrow ledge about eighteen 
inches wide, so that access to Oraigton was cut oil' 
on both sides. 

‘ I liave known the country for i'orty years/ said 

Mr E-, the Superintendent, ‘and I never saw 

anything like this. It looks as if a waterspout 
liad passed over the district. Every bridge on the 
Hope River is swept away. New-Castle is cut oft'; 
so we have been obliged to get the Major’s leave 
for the mules with the supplies to pass through 
here.’ lie pointed out to me, as ho spoke, a num -1 
ber of ntdives who were billing out a path through i 
the brushwood on the far side of the landslip, 
while a train of laden mules, with supplies for 
New-Castle, waited patiently behind. 

‘ We ’jre not done with it yet,’ said Charley, 
pointing to the heavy masses of cloud that were 
sweeping up from the west over the Guava Ridge 
mountain. ‘ However,' we will go in and get 
breald'ast.—I must make my way down to Gordon- 
town/ he added to me; ‘ so, if you don’t mind a 
ducking, you might come with me.’ 


As we were taming towards the hoase, 'we 
heard the rattle of hoofs, and flaw an. oflioer Sn 
high boots and white helmet cantering down the 
church road. The white helmet appeared and 
disappeared as the rider cantered down the wind¬ 
ing road. 

‘ I wonder, does he know the road is gone ? ’ 
said Mr E-. 

He did not, apparently, for he turned the last 
corner at a sharp canter; and there, ten yards 
before him, yawned the gulf where the road bad | 
been. The pony was pulled sharnly up, and thff 
young officer rode slowly forward. I have said 
that where the road was swept away, a narrow 
ledge about three yards long, and certainly not 
more than a couple of feet wide, had been left, 
which ran across the face of the landslip. Below 
this ledge, the ground, covered with thc-di-bris 
of the sUp, fell away in an almost* sheer descent 
I to the bed of the torrent, at least three hundred 
feet below. Without hesitating a second, the 
officer kicked his feet out of the stirmps, and rode 
across, his pony stepping slowly and gingerly, 
with his nose close to the ground. From our 
point of view, unable as we were from the distance 
to see the ledge, the effect was most singular ; he 
seemed to be riding in mid-air across the white 
face of the cliff. It appeared to be, and I have no 
doubt was, a horribly dangerous feat. 

‘ It’s Martin of the-said the Major. ‘He 

is Acting Commissary for New-Castle;' and pre¬ 
sently Mr Martin rode in. . 

‘There's the deuce and all to pay. Major,’ said 
Mr Martin, throwing the reins on tiiie neck of his 
reeking pony. .Slightly made, and under the 
middle size, was Mr Martin, with clear-cut features 
and resolute blue eyes. Soaked and bedraggled 
as he was, he looked a soldier every inch. ‘ The 
deuce and all to pay,’ he repeated, jumping off his 
pony and unclasping his heavy cloak. ‘All our 
supplies are cut ofl’. I have been out since four 
A.ii. Tried to reach the Gardens by the militai’y 
road ; but every bridge is gone, and in places the 
whole road. 1 sent a messenger across the hills 
to tell them to send up some mules this way, and 
I see your road is gone too, I must get down to 
Gordontown. Tho.se lazy blacks will do nothing, 
and we’ll have the men living on preserved salmon 
and sardines.’ 

‘I’m going after breakfast/ replied the Major; 

‘ so come in and have something to eat, and we ’ll 
.start together.—Would you like to come /’ he added 
to me. ‘You’ll get frightfully drenched, mind.’^ j 

I agreed to go ; and we went into breakfast. * | 

The most extraordinary reports were coming in, 
Mrs Edgeware told us. The entire village of 
Gordontown was said to have been swept away; 
and there was a ghastly rumour that at a place 
called Dry River, upwards of twenty native women 
and children had been drowned when attempting 
to cross, by the sudden rise of the river. The 
black butler confirmed these melancholy tiding 
‘Hall wa.sh away/ he observed w'ith a gloomy shake 
of the head. 

We were soon in the saddle, making our way 
down the new path the natives had billed out for 
the commis.sariat mules. The rain had begun 
to fall heavily again, and the going was awful, the 
ponies sinking above their fetlocks in the soaking, 
slippy clay. Giiurley had provided me with a 
huge jiair of overalls, reaching to mid-thigh ; and 
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•with those and iny waterproof, I entertained hopes, 
alas! vain hopes, of remaining dry. Our way lay 
down the road up which I had ridden on the day 
of uiy arrival; but it was scarcely recognisable. 
The entire surface had been swept away. Long 
stretches, strewn with boulders of all shapes and 
sizes, alternated with regions of siipjwry, viscous 
mud; the whole scored with ragged channels, 
through which torrents of yellow muddy water 
■w'(*re pouring. In one place, a torrent from the 
liills, catching the road on the inner side of a bend, 
*had scooped it out like a cheese, scarcely leaving 
room to pass. The great pit, some twenty feet 
long by fifteen deep, shewed the force of the water. 
Eveiywhere appeared traces of the awful damage 
done by the flood, from the huge landslip which 
had carried away half the side of a mountain, to 
the tiny one that had merely wrecked some poor 
black fellow’s provision-garden. 

As we got lower down, we could hear the roar 
of the two rivers—the Hope River, which rises 
near New-Castle ; and the Flamstead River, w'liich 
rises in the Port-Royal monutains, and which unite 
their waters about a mile higher up, as they 
thundered along the valley and past the pretty 
•village of Gordoiitown. At last, a turn in the 
road gave ns a view of the huge yellow flood, 
nearly a hundred yards wide, and sweeping down 
with a fury it is impossible to describe. Of the 
pretty Avooden bridge Ave had crossed on the 
previous Q'liursday, Avhen visiting Flamstead, not a 
trace Avas left, except a break in the surface of 
the AA'ater, marking the positiim of a submerged 
pier. A few minutes more, and Ave reached the 
foot of the hill. 8uch a scene of- ruin and desola¬ 
tion ns then presented itself to us, T ncA’er saw 
before! TJie main road to Kingston here runs for 
more than a mile along the bottom of the A'alley, 
having steep hills on one side, and the lUA'cr on 
the other. About a hundred yards from the 
Police Piarrack, an immense landslip had taken 
p’laee, coYtring the road to a depth of thirty or 
forty feet. Scrambling over ibis—Ave bad left 
our jionies at the Barrack—we came pre.sently to 
an enormous chasm, big enough to licdd a coacb- 
and-four, through which a furious torrent Avas 
pouring. A small Avatercourse, Avhich ran doAvn 
the hillside at this point, had become so swolle!) 
in a few bom's by the deluges of rain, that it hud 
burst right through the road into the river beyond, 
causing the ruin we saw. 

Crossing by a couple of planks, Ave Avent on to 
the place Avhere the river is daiinned for the 
Kingston water-supply. Here the road, following 
the course of the river, bends sharjdy to the left 
niider the OA'crhanging hills. The dam, crossing 
the river, strikes perpendicularly the centre ol 
the curve. It was here the w-or^t damage Avas 
done. The outvA'orks of the dam had bifcn brokcji 
down, and lay about in confused and shattered 
masses ; while at the further end of the curve, the 
road, for a distance of fifty yards, had been com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and the higvy flood W’as washing 
the ba.se of the bill. 

Here we met General- , the Director of Roads, 

who confirmed all the worst rumours Ave hiwl 
beard. The disaster at Dry River, he to,ld tis, 
had not been e.xaggerated. A number of the 
country-people—upwards of thirty, he said—men, 
W'oTnci), amf children, had reached the river on 
their way home from market. The river was then 


running in a wide and rapid but not very deep 
Btreata An island lay in tlie centre. As the 
river was evidently rising rapidly, the unfortunate 
people determined to attempt to cross before the 
further rise of the*Avater should render it impos¬ 
sible. With considerable delay and difficulty 
they reached the island in the centre in safety, with 
their mules and donkeys. Once tliere, they fouud, 
to their dismay, that further progress was impos¬ 
sible. BetAveen the island and the far side of the 
river, the swollen waters Avere rushing down in a 
volume and with a fury which nothing could 
resist. Worst of all, their retreat was cut off. 
The stream they had crossed had risen behind 
them; and there the unhappy people were, cooped 
up betAveen two raging torrents, on an i.sland the 
area of which aa’us rapidly diminbhing under the 
action of the Avater. The scene Avas appalling. 
Darkness was coming on; the rain falling in 
torrents. Wild shrieks for help, agonised prayers 
to heaven, A\-ent up from the helpless croAvd of 
Idacks, huddled together on that tiny speck of 
land in the midst of the w'aters. Some few 
attempted to escape by sAvimining, but Avere swept 
aAvay like straAvs, and drowned. Higher and 
higher rose the Av-aters, blacker and blackej* the 
darknc.ss that liid from the horrified ?pectal()r.s oh 
the banks the ghastly scenes on the island. Yet 
the piercing screams of Avomen, the iioarser cries 
of men, Avere still hoanl at interA'als, as groui> 
after group of the hel])le8H people Avas swept 
aAvay. At last, about ball'-T'ast eight r.M. one ap¬ 
palling cry Avent up out of the darlcness; and then, 
save the rush and roar of the angry Avat>Ts, ail 
Avaa still. Nut one had .survived. Tlii.s had taken 
place on the previous Saturilay; aiul till tlinragh 
Sunday, the swollen and disloited bodies of the 
dead were being Avasbed up, some niil(*s below 
the place where the disaster had hapjtoiied. 

Immense loss of life tuid propnly also look 
place along the Yalltihs Valley, Avliicli runs down 
to the sea east of the Flamstead Hills. Unlike, 
most valleys in tlamaica, Avhieh rianow down to 
mere gullies, the Yallahs Valley, through nearly 
all its extent, Avidtuis ont into a succession of more 
or ]e.ss riiggtal’ jdiiins, through Avhich the Yallahs 
RiA'cr makes its Avay to the sea. Years ago, j>ro- 
bahly after he.iAy rains, the river changed its 
I channel, forming a comitletely new omt. t)n the 
! ground left dry by the river, rftmbers of natives 
had built cottage.s. About batl'-way dotvn, a neat 
meeting-house liad been built, Aviih a graveyard 
hard by, and the Avbole jtlace Avas os nourishing a 
settlement as any on the island. 

On that dreadful Saturday, the river began to 
rise about five r.M. Many of the AA’omen and 
some of the men were aAvay at market. In some 
cottages only the children w’ere left. The river, 
draining it does an immense tract of country, 
rose w'itli frightful rapidity. The poor j)eopie 
returning from work or market, found themselves 
confronted by a raging flood Avliere they bad 
crossed dry-shod in the morning. Filling the 
j entire width of the valley, tlie swollen AA’aters 
1 ruslied on to the sea, bearing with them trees, 
j cattle, horses, sheep, chests of drawers and other 
I articles of furniture. Inhere Avas no room for 
(loubt. The river had swept the valley clean. 

; Even the very soil of the graveyard had been 
torn up, and 'the coffins, with their occupants, 
Avashed out by the water. 
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‘Not to speak of the lf)ss of life/ said the 
General in conclusion, -*I don't believe a hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand pounds yvill cover 
the damage that has been done? 

Making our way back to tfie Police Barrack, 
we got our ponies and rode a short distance up 
the road towards the New-Castle military road. 
Hehe it w'as the same story of ruin and devasta¬ 
tion. The Post-office, the posting-stables, every¬ 
thing had been carried away by the furious ' 
torrent that rushed by, and in some places over 
the road, even though it had fallen considerably 
within tiie last few hours. 

At the picket-house, where a small detachment 
from New-Castle is always statiotied, we found 
Martin sitting on his pony among a crowd of 
blacks, and in a towering rage. A lazy-looking 
half-caste, one of the army contractors, was ex¬ 
plaining to him how utterly impossible it was to 
forwaril the meat supplies to New-Castle. He 
had olfcrod a dollar—two dollars ; but the men 
would not go, the roads were so bad. He could 
do no UK lie. 

‘ All right,’ broke in Martin sharply; ‘then I 
must try.—8im])S0u!’ (this to a smart corporal 
who stood by at ‘attention’), ‘I want twenty 
men. A i»ound each a daj’. We will charge 

it to Mr -, who has contracted to forward 

supplies, rain or no rain.’ 

'I'Ik; (lorjtoral saluted, produced a pocket-book ; 
and in less than live minutes had twenty names 
dowT), to the (li.sniiiy of the contractor. 

‘Start; them at once, Simpson,’ said Martin. 
‘Theie i« a path billed tliiongh Craigtori, which i 
itfajiir Kdgeware allows us to use.—Kather a | 
sell for our comini.-'sariat friend,’ he ob.^ervecl to | 
us as we r'xle away, ‘lie could have gottho.se ! 
I'eliow.s ea:'ily fur ten .shillings a head, but was too 
lazy to try. Now he will liavo to pay a pound.’ | 

There being nothing more to see in this direc- ! 
tion, we turned liunieward ; and after the usual ! 
amount of stumbling and slijuting and sliding, ! 
lou?id oniselvcs at Craigton about one r.ll., very ; 
wet, but with an awful appetite lor lumd). i 

PKOFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE OF THE BAR. ; 

Some little time ago we pnbli.shcd in thi.s ■ 
Jovriud an account of tlie preliminary formalities I 
required by the Inns of Court of stinlents desirous ^ 
of being called to the Ear. In the pn;.sent article j 
we ]n'opose to furui.sb our readtsr.s with some infor- ! 
mat ion as to the unwritten law known as Pro- { 
fes.sii)nal Etiquette by the practising members of I 
the prof'e.s.'^ion. We may premise that to very few ! 
of such laember.s is this law iu its entirety even i 
approximately known—indeed many of the cus- ! 
toms which liave acquired the force of law are of i 
merely local application, some of thein obtaining | 
within ilic limits of one circuit and not of another, 
while othens are peculiar to the Chancery as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Common-hw Bar. 

Most peojde are aware that England is divided 
into circuits or districts, to which the judge.s— 
Justices in Eyre, as they were formerly called— 
make periodical visits, for the purpose of hearing 
such civil causes as may originate in the district, 
and of trying those prisoners who may have been 
committed for trial within its limits. As a matter 
of fact the new Judicature Act has made it possible 
for civil causes originating in any part of England 


to be tried within the boundaries of any circuit, 
or in London or Westminster at the option of the 
plaintilE But this is not material to our present 
subject. Now, although iu law there is no reason 
why any barrister should not attend any and 
every circuit, the unwritten code to which we 
have adverted limits his choice to one ; nor is he 

i permitted to change the circuit to which he may 
lave first attached himself, after the lapse of three 
years. After a student is called, one of his first 
proceedings is to choose a circuit; and having 
fixed upon one, iir wdiich he has, or imagines 
ha.s, some influence or connection, he applies to 
the‘Junior’ of such circuit for instructions as to 
the steps necessary in order to be elected to the 
Bar-mess. These steps vary in some slight par¬ 
ticulars in different circuits; but as a rule, the 
candidate for admission has to get his name pro- 
po.sed by a Queen’s Counsel and gecondecl by a 
.Junior—that is, a member of the ‘ utter’ Bar, both 
being membei-s of tbe mess. He has then to put 
in an appearance at one of the assize towns, to 
give the electors an opportunity of seeing him in 
person; and is afterwards balloted for in the usual 
M’ay. As Ave have before mentioned, if he have 
been a member of another circuit for more than 
three years, or if he have been called I'or more than 
three years without having been elected member 
of any circuit, the circumstance is generally con¬ 
sidered fatal; and his election will not he pro¬ 
ceeded with. But otherwise, if nothing is known 
against the candicl.ate ])rofe.s.siijnally or socially, 
his election is usually a matter of course. Mem¬ 
bers of the Chancery Ear do not go on circuit. 

Once elected a. member of the circuit, the bar¬ 
rister becomes amenable to the jurisdiction of ‘Mr 
Junior’ for the time being, wlio is a,s a rule the 
youngest or one of the younge.st members of the 
circuit, and whose duty it is to collect the fees, to 
make arrangements for the mess-dinners, includ¬ 
ing the giving out to the mess-butler of the wine, 
which is usually the property of the mess, arid 
ke]>t at the various hotels on tlie circuit frequented 
by the Ear. Formerly, a ].iarrisler when on circuit 
was obliged to take up his abode in lodgings ; and 
it wa.s a prolUssional misdemeanour, only expiable 
by a line, to enter an hotel when it was thought 
that lie might come in contact with solicitors, and 
so gain an unfair advantage over his brethren. 
Tliis rule has, however, been of late years relaxed ; 
but the laws against ‘hugging a .solicitor’ are 
•Still in force ; and it is an indictahle offence for 
a barrister to bo seen iu the culfee-room of the 
hotel at whieh he is staying, or to occupy any 
other than a private room. A solicitor may be 
‘bugged’ iu various Mays; but any apjiroach to 
so reprehensible a practice, should it come to the 
knoAvledge of the Attorney or Solicitor General 
of the circuit, is pretty sure to result iu the prose¬ 
cution of the ofleiuler at the Bar of Mr Junior. 
These prosecutions are conducted after dinner 
on whut is called ‘Grand-night,’ uhen one of th’e 
officers iu que.-5tion, a member of the junior Bar 
of longer standing than the Junior, rises and calls 
the attmitiou of Mr Junior and Mr Senior—the 
latter the senior Queen’s Counsel present—to the 
misdtuneanour complained of, mentioning the 
olfender bj’ name, who has the right of being 
hoard in vindication of his conduct. Mr Junior 
then takes the opinion of the mess, and pronounces 
sentence by fining the • delinquent, sometimes 
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in money, but usually in wine, varying from a 
single bujbtle to one, two, or even three dozen. 

. The offences cognizable by the court are nume¬ 
rous. Entering an assize town before commission- 
day—the day, namely, when the judges enter the 
town and ‘open the commission’—visiting or 
walking with a solicitor; attending another circuit 
without a special fee—fifty guineas for a ‘silk,’ 
and twenty for a ‘ stuff gown *—travelling by rail¬ 
way in other than a first-class carriage; being seen 
in any other part of the assize court than that set 
*oapart for counsel; even a mispronounced word 
ignorantly or accidentally let fall in the course 
of a speech—we once knew an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel fined for calling a bicycle a bi-cycle—are 
all indictable. Mr Junior is also a stern censor 
in minor matters of etiquette, and will when 
necessary call the attention of some unconscious 
neophyte to Jhe fact that the coat worn by him 
in court is not of the authorised and conventional 
black, or that he has forgotten to put on his 
bands or to take off his necktie. 

At the expii-ation of the assize, Mr Junior’s 
duties terminate pro Um.; but there are still 
sundry rules and regulations which the unwritten 
code compels members of the Bar to comply with. 
For instance, it is a thing not for a moment to be 
thought of that a Queen’s Counsel should open— 
as it is termed—the pleadings; and hence the 
necessity that every ‘ silk,’ at anyrate when briefed 
for the plaintiff, should have a junior ‘with him,’ in 
prder that the latter may at the commencement 
of the proceedings state to the judge and jury the 
names of the parties, the allegations and conten¬ 
tions raised by each, and the issue which is 
sought to be tried. These pleadings also which 
consist in the statement of claim of the plaintiff, i 
the statement of defence of the defendant, the 
reply, rejoinder, surrejoinder, rebutter, and sur- 
reuutter—the forms subsequent to the reply being 
seldom needed in ordinary actions—must be drawn 
by a junior, it being quite beneath the dignity of 
a Queen’s Counsel to intermeddle in such matters, 
except when specially called in on consultation. 
Alteiidances in judges’ chambers with reference 
to preliminary or, as they are called in legal par¬ 
lance, interlocutory questions are confined to ‘ stuff 
gownsmen,’ the duty of the ‘silks’ being dis¬ 
charged in court only. 

The important matter of fees is also regulated ! 
by the same code. No counsel, however newly 
called, can, excepting in one almost obsolete 
matter, take a fee of less than one guinea, nor 
is he permitted to take that without an additional 
fee of lialf-a-crown for his clerk, whether he be 
provided with such a functionary or not; to do so 
would be to undersell his brethren. Up to five 
guineas, it should be observed, the clerk's fee is 
nalf-a-crown ; when the barrister’s fee is over five 
guineas, tbe clerk’s fee is usually five per cent, on 
his master’s, unless when the client seeks a 
‘conference,’ in which case the clerk is entitled 
to five, shillings, although his master may get only 
one guinea. This extra honorarium is supposed 
to be necessitated by the extra trouble incurred 
by tbe clerk in ushering the client into his 
master’s presence. The practice of paying a 
conference fee is now almost invariable when a 
brief is delivered for argument in court, and that 
whether such conferenefe ever takes place or not; 
and so when a banister receives a brief in court 


with so small a fee even as two guineas, he usually 
gets an extra guinea for ‘.conference.’ Where two 
barristers are employed on the same side, the 
leader gets in addition to the fee on his brief, two 
guineas for ‘consultation’ with his junior, who 
gets one, and in this case the conference is omitted. 
'The fee is marked on the outside of the brief; 
and it is worthy of note that whilst a Queen’s 
Coimsel notifies the receipt by putting his initials 
against the sum paid, the junior must write 
his full name, or the taxing-master will hesitate 
to allow it to the solicitor, on taxing the costs. 

Frequenters of the law-courts wdll have noticed 
that while some barristers, or their clerks for 
them, carry red bag.s, others carry blue ones. 
The latter colour is the original one. But when 
the rank of Queen’s, or rather King’s Counsel 
was first instituted in the time of King Charles 
11.—or as some say, later still—^to each holder 
of the dignity three red bags were given, in which 
to carry His Majesty’s briefs, and also the privilege 
of granting one in each year to a stuff gownsman 
presumaWy his junior in his official work. Now, 
as is well known, any member of the Bar in large 
practice will on application to the Lord Chancellor 
be granted sooner or later this titular hpnour, 
which carries with it the right of precedence 
over all members of the ‘utter’ Bar os well as 
over all sergeants-at-law not possessed of a patent 
of precedence. The practice of giving away a red 
bag annually to some member of the junror Bar, 
is still continued. In the Common-law courts, 
although red bags are permitted, the bringing a 
blue bag into court is looked upon as a grave 
breach of professional etiquette ; but tlie custom 
does not obtain in the Chancery division, where 
the introduction of blue bags is of common oci-ur- 
rence. It is not generally known or, ratlier 
perhaps we should say, remembered, that one of 
the best known and indeed the only distinguish¬ 
ing feature in the garb of a barrister, namely 
his wig, is but a remnant of a bygone fa.shion ; 
and that until the time of Charles II., when 
every gentleman w'ore false hair, counsel learned 
in the law were in no way distinguishable 
from their fellow-subjccts in this particular. 
The much old -r degree of .sergeants-at-law it is 
true wore the coif; and this covering for the 
head is still typified by the little black patch 
on the top of a sergeant’s mg, and of those of 
such of the judges as were admitted to Ser¬ 
geants’ Inn on their elevation to the Bench, 
This ancient legal dignity is, however, now 
apparently doomed to extinction ; but .so conserva¬ 
tive is the law—or rather the law's wig-makers— 
that a circular patch, but of the same colour and 
material as the wig itself, is still shewn on the 
wigs of tho.se judges who have been made since 
the Judicature Act rendered their admi8.sion to the 
grade of Sergeant no longer necessary. Purely 
matter of custom, however, as is the wearing of 
the wig, there is little doubt that no judge of the 
High Court of Judicature would for a moment 
allow him.self to bo addressed by a barrister devoid 
of that decoration; and we think it more than 
possible that no habitual criminal would consider 
liiraself to be legally sentenced except by a judge 
similarly adorned. 

We might extend this paper almost indefinitely 
were we to enumerate all tbe laws and customs of 
more or less perfect obligation which obtain in 
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the profession; such os the proper proportion 
which a junior’s fee should bear to that of his 
leader, tne still vexed question of ‘refreshers,’ 
and half a hundred others of a similar nature; 
but we think we have said dnough to give our 
readers some idea of the species of trades-unionism 
which characterises the higher branch of the 
profession. There is, however, one rule which 
does honour to the guild of Barristers, and which 
wo are glad to believe is seldom or never broken— 
namely, never to state in court as a fact, that 
which the speaker knows to be untrue. The 
judges implicitly recognise this rule, and never 


i 'udges implicitly recognise this 
lesitate for a moment to rely < 


‘ Andrew,’ I began, with some intentional 
solemnity of manner, ‘you see the position I 
am in.’—His expression indicated that he con¬ 
sidered the position an exceedingly unpleasant 
one.—' The story has got about,* I went on, ‘ that 
this house is haunted.’—He turned pale.—‘ You 
think it is haunted?’ 1 asked, looking at him 
fixedly. 

He hesitated for a few moments, shook his head 
slowly, and succeeded finally in saying: ‘ W’at is 
folks to think, ma’am ? ’ 

‘I acknowledge,’ I answered, ‘that the thin# 
has a queer look. When people appear, and 


made by counsel which he alleges to be within his 
own knowledge. 

THE MYSTEKIOUS HOUSE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. ~CH-\PTEB 11. 

Mt first quest next morning on leaving the 
apartment where 1 had slept, was for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether my bedroom had been 
again entered alter I lia<l left it on the previous 
evening. 1 unlocked the door, and cautiously 
looked in. Enough light came through between j 
the drawn curtains to shew me that the room j 
was apparently as I left it. I advanced to the ; 
window and found the thread there, unbroken, j 
and evidently untouched. I must confess I felt | 
somewhat disappointed. My fears had probably | 
exaggerated ray conceptions of the danger, and | 
I had anticipated a second visit as more than ! 
probable. Alter thinking, however, I came to the j 


on any statement j vanish as suddenly as they came, it is difficult to 


think of them as creatures of flesh and blood like 
ourselves,’ 

‘’Tain’t possihle-like,’ was Andrew’s comment; 
and I observed that with the words, his face took 
a more healthy hue. The quiet tone* I had 
assumed reassured him. Ghosts, when they can 
be reasoned about, lose half their terrors. 

‘No,’ I answered him ; ‘it is not possible. But 
Andrew, if we look at these things from another 
point of view ’- 

‘Be there another?’ he eagerly asked, as I 
paused to allow him time for expression of 
opinion. 

‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘ there is another. Before I believe 
in your interpretation, Andrew—before I believe 
it possible that spirits can wander about the world 
for no other reason than to frighten iieople, I 
must test mine.’ 

His eyes, awakejied to new interest, were looking 
at mine inquiringly. ^ 

I explained at once. ‘What I mean is tbia 
I suspect a trick. Somebody has a spite against 
the owner of this house—somebody has an interest 


conclusion that it was better as it was. Had my | I suspect a trick. Somebody has a spite against 
strange vi.sitor fitr any purpose entered my room a j the owner of this house—somebody has an interest 
second time, and found that 1 had quitted it, the in keeping it empty.’ 

effect miglit have been the reverse of favourable Andrew was naturally shrewd. As I spoke, 
to a discovery of the trickery, which discovery there came into his face a new look of keenness, 
could best be forwarded by iny making as little | He smiled. ‘ There has been queer things done,’ 


change in my usual habits as po.ssible. It w’as not | he observed, with a cautious impartiality, • 
improbable, seeing that no 8US})ieion bad been , ‘You have been here some weeks,’ I said, 
aroused by the knowledge that 1 had changed my | ‘ Have you heard anything during that time about 
sleeping aj)artment, that the ‘ghost’ might be ; this house, about the people who own it? 1 am 
emboldened to pay me a visit oa the following j told they lived here once.’ 

night; and by that time I hop(?d to bo able to | Thus stimulated, Andrew told me that the 
arrange for the interception of my strange visitor, ! house and grounds bad originally belonged to 

and the detection of tiie trick. j Lord B-, father of the present lord, whose 

In the course of llie morning, I had made up ; Park was commanded by our front-windows. On 
my mind how I should proceed. Mrs Weevil ; the marriage of a favourite sister with Mr 
generally loft after breakfast on her errands to the j Roupel, a man somewhat beneath her in position, 
neighbouring village or elsewhere, not generally j he gave her the house. Here the married pair 
returnint: for a few hours; and f thought this a lived, in much unhaiminess it was said; and here 


-- -' ----- 

returning for a few hours; and f thought this a 
good tiiiie to obtain an interview with Andrew 
the old gardener, who, i saw, was engaged trim¬ 
ming the walks in Iront of the door. I had no 
doubt now that what I had seen had been also 
appearing to the servants who had^ so suddenly 


he gave ner tne House. Jriere rue niarnea pair 
lived, in much unhappiness it was said; and here 
their only child, a daughter, was horn. After 
running through his wife’s monej*, the husband 
died. When left alone, the widow, and h^ 
now grown-up daughter, determined to let their 
house, and live abroad. The rent of the furnished 


departed on the previous evening ; and I had no house, with its excellent garden, would bring them 
doubt also that Andrew knew the whole story [ in an income suflicieut to enable them to live 
about the ghost having been agfiin seen in the j quietly in .some foreign town. But while this 


house. I opened the parlour window, and spoke 
with him over the balcony. ‘Will you come 
up-stairs, Andrew? I should like to speak to 
you.’ 

He stood for a moment in hesitation, scratching 
his head. I think he would have preferred any¬ 
thing to entering my house at that moment; but 
evidently he did not see his way to refusing. A 
few moments later, he was in the drawing-room. 


project was being di-scussed, the widow died, 
suddenly and mysteriously. An inquest was 
held over her; for strange suspicions w’ere circu¬ 
lated abroad. The verdict was, that she had died 
of the family complaint, heart-disease. But there 
were those who still spoke mysteriously about the 
circumstances of the death, and declared that the 
poor lady had met with foul-play. 

Now, this was the germ of the ghost-story; for 
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ii;va» said fax and near, that Mrs Bouml, if «h© 
had rasily murdered—and murdered hy tier 

Gwa chi1d» M some dared to wliisper—would never 
rest in her ^ve. And when singular appeartnoea 
came and wen^ and strange sounds were heard 
in the house, now empty save for an ancient 
housekeeper, the suspicion, scarcely spoken of at 
first above the breath, so dark it was and mon¬ 
strous, was by*and>l)y openly discussed. 

On tliis part of the story old Andrew was very 
ready to dilate. He warmed to the theme indeed, 
ietd would willingly have given me, had I desired 
it, a full and p^ticular account of the various 
people who from time to time had been driven 
from the premises. But I, holding still to my 
^oint, that trick had to do with it, restrained 

q 


bring their tools. Now go, Andrew^—go quickly. 
And mind, Andreiv/ I added, *eay nothii^ to 
any one of your errand; and bring the joiner and 
blacksmith In by the back entranei^ for 1 do not 
wish theta to iw Heen coming h^e to-day ly 
everybody.' 

Notwithstanding these bold words, I must con¬ 
fess that when Andrew started on his message, 
and I was left alone—for the ayah had gone down 
to the village—I felt a little nncasy, I did not 
believe in spiritual presences, but I did believe 
in wickedness driven to desperation. I was bid¬ 
ding defiance to a foe of whose resources I was 
utterly ignorant. What if my defiance should 
be taken up ? Mentally, I felt strong enough; 
physically, I was conscious of being weak; but 


is flow of language, and endeavoumd, by close i 1 set about the performance of my household 
juestioniug, to find out what he knew about the ’ duties, which occupied me fully till the return of 
daughter of Mfs Ronpel, who, if his story were | Andrew. 

true, was the present owner of the haunted ; I took him, as also the joiner and blacksmith, 
house. i into the parlour, and told them my experiences 

1 elicited the following facts. Miss Roupol' of the previous evening. Andrew exhibited 
was nineteen years of age about the period of 6ymj)toms of alarm; but I found the joiner a 
her mother’s death. She was then a young lady ' sensible nnin, and inclined, after what I told 
of high spirit and cheerful temper; she was accom-. him, to take a similar view with myself of the 
plished, witty, and unusually attractive in appear-j situation, namely, that we were being made-the 
ance. Thus, in spite of the drawbacks entailed by subjects of some diabolical trickery, in order to 


poverty, and a sad melancholy mother, the young 
lady was not without suitors. The suit of one of 
these was, according to her mother and herself— 
they reinenibered their old antecedents and were 
proud—little short of an impertinence ; for tlie 

man was neither more nor less than Lord B-’s 

house-stewank The old housekeeper, to whom, 

his sister, the 


before he bestowed the house upon 
old lord had apportioned two rooms, wiis Mrs 
Weevil, the stevvard’.s mother. 

It was natural that Miss Roupel, niece of his 
former employer, should reject his suit with dis¬ 
dain. It w’as ])erhaps no le.ss natural that the 
rejection, iinbiltered by contempt, should sink 
deeply into the steward’s soul. Tlie tact was 
that from the day when he was forbidden the 
house where his mother lived, the young man 
changed. People spoke of his black looks, of his 
hard ways, of his cruel cynical Bpeeche.s, and 
some predicted a bad end for him. 

Meanwhile, Aliss Ronpel, now left alone by 
her motheris death, married Mr Egerton, a man, 
from a monetary point of view, scarcely more 
eligible than the steward. He was a Lieutenant 
in the navy ; but as he had nolhing in the world ple,\ed than ever, as, after wliat Andrew had told 
but his pay, they carried out Mrs llonijel’s plan me of Mrs Weevil, and of her son’s ibrmc'r rela- 
of letting their hou-se funiisbed, believing it would tions to the owner of the house, I bad somehow 
bring them in a sufficient income to enable the begun to connect her in my mind with the 
young w'ife to live in comfort while her husband mysterious appearances which had given it such 
was away from her. But, as Andrew remarked, a bad fume. 

if this was her belief, she must have been often ; We were in the act of quitting the housekeeper’s 
* sore pinched,’ for the house could have brought sitting-room,, afraid that she might return before 
in very little. I we had had time to refasten the door, when 1 

1 tlianked him for his story. ‘Now,’ I wxid,; noticed the blacksmith kneel down on the floor of 
‘ you must do something more for me., Go to the j the inner apartment, and examine the foot of one 
village at once. Find the carpenter and black-' of the bedposts. It was an ancient Elizabethan, 
smith. Tell them I want them on important with heavy faded hangings, and stood on a floor 
business. There must be no. delay. I will ]>ay covered with a carpet, out of which long use had 

extracted almost all traces of its original pattern. 


drive us out of the house. He asked about Mrs 
Weevil, and if 1 had ever been in her rooms. I 
said I had not. lie proposed at once to visit them. 
The door of her apartment.s was, as usual, locked ; 
but the blacksmith had little difficulty in success¬ 
fully picking the lock, and effecting an entrance 
for us—.^ndrew being meatnvhile sent to keep a 
look-out in the garden, that no one a]>prouclievl the 
hou«e unawares. 

There was nothing to attract attention in Mrs 
Weevil’s apartments. The joiner carefully ex¬ 
amined them ; but no means of egre.-^^ from citlier 
of the rooms could be discovered, save tlie duor 
!)}’■ •which we had cuterial, the wiinlows liaviug 
iron gratings outside. We took tin; utmost care 
that nolhing w'as disarranged ; and any piece of 
furniture or apjairel which we had occ.asion to 
disturb was rejilaced c.vactly ns found. Previous 
to tliis, I should: have mentioned, both the joiner 
and blacdisniilli had made a j'articular e.\amiiia- 
tion of tlie bow-wimlow of iny bedroom ; but had 
failed to find anything to awaken susi>icion in the 
slightest. Gur searcii had so 4ir Injen entirely 
fruitless; and I W’as beginning To feel more per- 


them well for their w'ork. Do you understand ? ’ 
For the old man was staring at me as if lie 
thought I had taken leave of my sense.s, 

* I understan’,' he answered slowly. ‘ But what 
will you be wanting with them, ma’am ?’ 

‘You will know all in good time. They must 




At a signal, the joiner stooped dowm beside him ; 
and I then observed that the caster at the foot of 
I the bedpost was glistening with oil, as if it had 
' but recently been lubricated; and we all three 
then noticed that there was a distinct dark oily 
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utreak alo^g tho a» if the bed had been 

moved ic/rwaad ♦ few feet Afcw^ 

where it stood, And then moved back txtai&r 
The at oQoe roae; and taking hold of tbe 
bed, he fottnd that ha cohld pail it mrward easily 
and withont making the filightest noise, till it was 
about a foot from the wall against whidh it stood. 
At .this point, we noticed that the bed seemed to 
dip slightly' to one side, as if something were 
yielding to its weight; and at the same moment 
we observed a |)anelUng silently open in that part 
of the wall which had formerly been hid behind 
the bangings. 

I was in a high slate of excitement, and with 
difficulty could suppress my feelings, but stood 
silent as the two men went round and looked into | 
the opening thus discovered. They asked for a ! 
candle, whioh I presently brought them ; when we j 
found that the recess was a small place, about five 
feet high and two deep, and that it w'as formed of | 
solid mason-work on all sides but the front. A I 
box, largo enough to fill the winkle space of the j 
bottom, was attached to the wall by strong iron 
stajiles, as if to prevent its removal; but curiously 
enough, the box itself was not locked, though 
suppIiiMl with a hasp and padlock. The lid was at 
once lifted; when we saw stuffed into it, as if I 
hurriedly, a nia>s of white garment, wliich W'e | 
f(jund to be an old chasuble or surplice, that i 
must have furmcnl at one time part of the ; 
cen.'monial robes of a priest. We brought it j 
forth to the liglit, and examined it; and there,! 
in the skirt of tlio garment, we found that a j»iece ! 
hail been torn out, which was exactly fitted by ! 
tin? bit of wliite embroideretl cloth which I had ! 
picked up in my bcdroum on the ])revious evening. 
This was evidtMice indisputable that, whoever or 
whatever my ghostly visitor xvas, here at least was 
the garment tinit had been worn on that occasion ; 
the more so, that attached to the. upper piart of the 
garment was a kind of hood which, when drawn 
over tiie head and face, would give in a dim and 
uncertain light the grim aspect tliat I had seen i 
on the ]jrevious evening. I felt within me a ; 
burning indignation that for years the peace and i 
happiiie.ss of successive families -in the house ! 
sliouid have been destroyed by the wretched | 
trickery of this dcjiraved 'old woman, in her] 
malicious desire to inj'ure the young lady wlio j 
owned the. liou.se, by dej)riving her of the income ! 
that would otlierwi.se have been derived from 
it. 

My first impulse was to leave things as they 
were in the apartment till the arrival of the old 
hag, and confront her at once with the evidences 
we had discovered of her malevolmit practices ; but 
on a second examination of the box, it was found 
that it contained a false bottom, easily removed, 
under which were found a pair of loaded pistols. 
This struck us as Vieiug scarcely in keeping with the 
idea that Mrs Weevil alone was cognisant of the 
mischievous operations which had been carried on 
here for so many years. TJicse were rather the 
weapons of a person who was both able and will¬ 
ing to use them should an emergency offer. And 
wiiat was still more puzzling, while we had thus 
far discovered the means by which the ghostly 
reputation of the house had been maintained, 
there was as yet no trace of the manner in 
which access was gained, either to the bed¬ 
room which I occupied, or-to any other parts 


of tije Jhoaw to 

vMted. In these eircumsh&Qtocv vras ajmed # 
once to replace evetythiag as ito had fou'ad 
except, that the mackatnith' tlie precaui*.; 
tioQ of drawing the charge odi Ibith pistohL 
stuffing the barrels afterwaiidk Idy 
depth with paper, BO that, on hei^ 
might still appear as if loaded. This the bsd 
was moved back to its place, when the panellmg 
of itself closed as before. We then left to® apart¬ 
ment, the door of which was, though not without 
some difficulty, so fastened as not readily to excite 
the woman's suspicion that it had been tampered 
with. 

It was how two hours after noon, and Mrs 
Weevil might return at any moment. The two 
men therefore departed, but first arranging with 
me that they should return after dusk, bringing 
the village constable along with them, to' await 
with me the events of the evening 1 as I felt cer¬ 
tain somehow that the ‘ ghost ’ would again appear, 
with the object of driving me from the house, as 
other tenants had been driven before. 

Like his namesake in Rob Roy, the old gardener 
Andrew was not a very good keeper of secrets; 
hence it was proposed that the joiner and black¬ 
smith should take him along with them to the 
village, and keep him under surveillance till 
the evening. I was glad when I saw them all 
out of the ])lace, without, so far as I knew, being 
seen by any one; and still more glad when 
the ayah shortly afterwards returned with the 
children, as I coul4 not help feeling timorous and 
alarmed in the house by myself, con.sidering what 
we had discovered, and especially what we had 
failed to discover,' namely, how the person playing 
the ghost could obtain access to different parte of 
the house so freely as report represented, and as I 
had myself in one instance i)ainl'ully experienced. 

TIIE LANDSLIP AT NYNEE TAL. 

A 

A coRRESi’ON'DEXT wlio has resided for many 
years at Nynee Tal, sends us the following 
interesting particulars of the localit}^ and en¬ 
deavours to explain how the recent lamentable 
catastrophe occuiTed. j 

* Nynee Tal,’ he proceeds to say, ‘is the sunimer 
resort of the Lieutenant-governor of the North¬ 
western Ihrovinces, as .Simla is of tlie Viccroj'. He 
is accompanied thither by liis secretariat and the 
heads of departments. This, together with the 
great natural beauty of the place attracting other 
visitors, causes it to be thronged with people 
from May to October. During those months, 
there must be at least three thousand European 
residents there. 

‘With, regard to its position, the points needful 
to state are, that it lies to the north of the province 
of Eohilcund, which it overlooks; and that it 
lies on the outer range of the Himalaya j owing 
to wliich, the first contact of the great masses of 
cloud rolling up from the plains, with the high 
cold mountain range, takes place near it and at it. 

It derives its name from the lake which is its 
characteristic and most beautiful feature. Tal ' 
means a lake, and Nymee is the name of the 
goddess whose temple stmida at the head of the 
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lake. It® various points are from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet above sea-leveh A horse¬ 
shoe len^hened out and the points brought close 
together, would give an idea of the general outline 
of the valley. Eound the horse-shoe are lofty 
hills; lowest at the points, highest at the top 
curve. Within the horse-shoe lies the lake, follow¬ 
ing its form—round at the top, narrowing at the 
ends, through which is its escape-channel to the 
nlains. The hills at the two sides are very near 
TO the edge of the lake; but at the top of the 
lake the hills lie at some distance from it. The 
water horse-shoe coincides with the' mountain 
horse-shoe at the end and at the sides ; but there 
is a considerable interval between the rounded 
top curves. 

‘In mentioning the right or left side of the lake, 
the reader is supposed to be looking up from its 
lower end, the point of escape for the surplus 
water. From here, he sees the whole valley before 
him; and can note that the hills to the left are j 
steep, and in places overhang the water, and are j 
not so much built on as the hillside to the right, I 
which is thickly studded with houses, rising one 
above another from the margin of the lake to the j 
top of the hill. The steepness of the hills on the I 
one side is due to the fact that their strata dip I 
in a direction contrary to the slope of the hill, I 
their outcrop thus presenting a bold escarpment | 
to the valley; while on the other side, that on 
which the landslip took place, the more gentle 
slope of the hills is owing to their being composed 
of shale, the dip of which coincides with the slope 
of the hills towards the lake. This latter is a fact 
to be borne in mind. 

‘ We come now to the head of the lake and the 
sloping plateau which lies between it and the foot 
of the hills that complete the harrier. These hills 
on the left are as before rocky ; those on the right j 
composed of a coating of soil with shale below. 
The drainage of the hills to the left passes into a 
small deep tarn, and thence into a rivulet which 
enters the lake at its head. This rivulet brings j 
down a good deal of shingle, and has formed a' 
long flat foreshore near the lake. The drainage I 
from the hills to the right coming down their softer 
shaly sides, had deposited at the foot of the hills, 
and stretching up the slope of them to a height 
of eight hundred or a thousand feet, a great mass 
of earth and shaly debris, which, owing to previous 
disintegration, was known as “ The Landslip.” | 
This is the landslip that has done the damage. | 
The drainage-line referred to enters the lake at 
its very head. It brings down great masses of 
shale and shingle, and has formed a long flat fore¬ 
shore at the head of the lake, which is here very 
narrow, not more than seven or eight liundred 
feet across. The foot of The Landslip is separated | 
from the lake by an interval of six or seven | 
hundred feet; at the end below the Victoria' 
Hotel, not more than two hundred feet. The | 
Landslip ascended at first with a gentle slope, j 
which became sliarper, as usual, as it got higher j 


up the hillside. If kept the width of six or seven 
hundred feet almost up to the top, where it w'as 
about two hundred feet. ' It did not run straight 
up the plateau mentioned as lying at the head of 
the lake, but bent round with a gradual curve 
to the hills to the right, noted as composed of 
shale, and ran to wdthin a few hundred feet of a 
gap or dip in the top of them. 

‘The Landslip rests on a bed of small loose shale. 
Many springs appear along its sides ; and there is 
one at the top which has cut a channel for itself 
down the broad flat slope to the lake. The course 
of this channel varies from year to year. The 
water is so heavily laden with silt, which is depo¬ 
sited on the slope, that the line of passage of 
any one year is marked at the end of the next by 
a mound, and not a hollow. The greater part of 
the water that falls on The Landslip does not run 
over it, but sinks into the loose ehale-bed. The 
action that has formed The Landslip goes on every 
year. Tlie cutting into the hillside above ; the 
fall of the steep sides on each hand; the down¬ 
ward movement of the semi-fluid mass ; its loss of 
velocity on the flat lower slope, and its deposit 
there in sheets or mounds, are increased with each 
rainy season—the amount of the action depending 
on the amount of the rainfall. 

‘The rainfall at Nynee Tal is very heavy, 
heavier from peculiar local conditions, than what 
would be due merely to its position on the outer 
range of the Himalaya. These conditions ha\'e 
to be noted. The lake is about a mile long and 
two and a lialf furlongs broad, with a shore or 
margin of about a furlong and a half along its 
right bank. The plateau at the head of the lake 
is about a mile long. The valley along its 
bottom lines may be taken, therefore, as two 
miles long and half a mile broad The lake; is 
about six thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; while the tops of the lulls round 
it rise to eight thousand five hundred feet. The 
highest peak, known as C’heeua, is above the head 
of the lake, beyond the plateau ; and it is from 
its flank The Landslip comes down. At the other 
end of the lake, where is the opening into the 
valley, and from where the little river fed by the 
lake runs out, the descent of the hillside is very 
sharp. This gap opens at once on the sky region 
which overhangs the belt of forest-land at the 
foot of the liills, known frorajts extreme damp¬ 
ness as the Terai, and the well-watered many 
rivered plains of Eohilennd. Tlie cloud-masses 
coming up from the plains pour in at this gap. 

‘ Where the heavy cloud-masses of the monsoons 
coming up from the ocean strike against moun¬ 
tain ridges, not far from the edge of the sea, they 
descend in excessive rainfall, which sometimes 
amounts to three hundred inches, or twenty-five 
feet, in the year. Where the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, bounding the plains of Northern India, 
rise to great heights, hero too the heavy cloud- 
masses of the monsoons strike and descend in 
heavy rainfall. 

‘ Nynee Tal is thus situated. Besides, we have 
here a long narrow deep valley, very damp, owin» 
to its being so much sheltered from the sun, and 
to the evaporation from the lake, which constitutes 
the chief portion of its bed. The clouds rest in 
the valley. Heavy fogs and mists prevail iu it 
for many months, and the rainfall is, for many 
months, long-continued and heavy. This long 
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continuance of rain, and prevalence of fogs and 
inist.'i, have an important bearing on the matter; 
for thev mean great saturation of the soil, un¬ 
relieved by the genial drying-power of the sun, 
the result being that the hillsides are easily 
moved by any unusual surface disturbance, and 
may at any moment slip. Thus, then, with long- 
coiftinued moisture, heavy rainfall, steep hills 
whose sides are composed of shale, we have a 
combination that would lead to landslips, gigantic 
traces of many of which are to be seen on the 
outer slopes. 

‘ To uescribe now the locality of the accident. 
At the head of the lake stood the Assembly Rooms, 
with their ballroom, reading-room, and library. 
They were built on the very margin of the lake, 
with .a long veranda overhanging the water. On 
the flat near the head of the lake, cricket and 
polo were practised. Here also the band played 
of an evening. Hound this end of the lake were 
the boathouses and landing-stages, the place gay 
with boats and canoes. Above, in the angle 
between the rivulet and The Landslip, was tiie 
Nynee Tal bazaar. The Mall, or riding-road that 
goes all round the lake, widened out here, and 
lay between the foot of Tlie Landslip and the lake. 
Tims, then, thi.s was the central meeting-place, the 
pleasure-ground of the European community. It 
was the focal point of the station. On the flat 
near the Assembly Room.s, a covered racket court 
had been built, useless on account of the damp— 
ominous sign ! An enterprising and long resident 
trade.siiiaii of the place, Mr Bell by name, pur¬ 
chased it, liowever, and converted it into a two- 
storied shop, being tempted by the advantage of 
the ])Ositi(,)n, so far a.s the pas.sing to and fro and 
coiicoui’se of people was concerned. Behind thi.s 
building, a .small public garden was laid out some 
seven or eight years ago. 

‘ Aliove the liead of the lake, and by the side of 
The Landslip, to tlie right of it, was a piece of 
land, on Avhich stood the Victoria Hotel. Jt stood 
about two Imndnai and fifty feet in height above 
the lake. 'J'he land on which it stood was not 
much higher than Tlie Landslip by its side; and 
thoiigb 'riu! T/andslip wa.s by its .*idc here, yet, 
owing to the bend to the right in its course, it 
soon got above it. There was, however, a point 
in its course from which tlie .straight line down to 
the lake lay througli the hotel. And, owing to the 
steep slope, not many hundred feet up its length, 
the bed of The Landslip would be on a level with ; 
the very roof of the hotel. 1'he hotel undoubtedly 
stood ill a risky position with reference to The 
Jaindslip ; but no actual danger w'as anticipated 
from it so near its foot; while the advantages of 
the site, as being so near the Mall and the'head 
of the lake, w'ere very great. 

‘ This Landslip is one of very old standing, and 
was pnbably in existence when we first began to 
settle there. For years it has been one of the 
marked natural features of the place. It has 
caused damage in years of heavy rainfall before, 
though its dangerous action has been chiefly con¬ 
fined to- the upper parts of its course. Here it 
has been w'orkin" its way steadily up the hillside. 
Hou.ses that had been built above its influence it 
was thou 4 'ht, had to be taken down as the chasm 
gradually worked up to them. But down at the foot 
of it, the damage seemed confined to a deposit of 
shale and shingle over the road, which was easily 


removed. About eight or ten years ago, however, 
when I was at Nynee Tal, the fall of debris was 
very great after heavy rains. The road was 
covered to a depth of five or six feet, and Mr Bell 
had to barricade heavily the doors and windows 
of the lower story of his shop on the side of The 
Landslip. 

‘ Before coming to the consideration of the cata¬ 
strophe itself, one or two things more have to be 
noted. There was no cliff overhanging the hotel, 
or the buildings by the side of the head of the 
lake. The Assembly Rooms would have beeif^ 
deemed perfectly safe against molestation, from 
the hillside up which ran The Landslip, though 
the distance between them was not mote than a 
furlong or eiglit hundred feet at the most. Above 
the hotel stood a row of servants’ houses, further 
up the slope and nearer to the hillside. 

‘What recently happened was J.lns. These 
upper buildings were thrown over and buried by a 
movement of the land from above. They w’ould 
of course be the first to suffer. Many natives and 
one European child were buried under the ruins of 
the houses and the mass of debris. The hotel 
itself stood unimpaired, and the occupants e.scaped 
in .safety. Civil and police officers, and working 

E arties of officers and men from the convalescent 
arrack at the other end of the lake, were soon at 
the spot, trying to dig out the buried native.s. 
While engaged in this duty, came the sudden and 
great movement of the soft hillside which over¬ 
whelmed the hotel and those near it; and moving 
down to the head otthe lake with irre.sistible force, 
buried the public garden and the ro£«l there and 
destroyed the buildings near it. Among those 
killed near the hotel were Mr Bell, the trades¬ 
man already mentioned, and three of hi.s assist¬ 
ants. 

‘ One of those extraordinarily heavy falls of rain 
of which mention has been made had just occurred. 

In forty hours altogether, mainly it would appear 
between Frida}’' evening and that fatal Saturday 
afternoon, there fell twenty-five inches of rain; 
equal to the rainfall in England for a whole year. 
Tliis great fall of rain came in the middle of Sep- 
I tember, after months of heavy rainfall, of clouds 
I and mist and fog, when the soil had been thoroughly 
soaked and softened. Any overhanging and ex¬ 
posed portions of the hillside would now be ready 
to full. The bed of the great Lamlslip, and the 
hillsides along it, would be full of water trying to 
make its way outwards and downwards; and the 
shale-bed of The Landslip avouIJ be already very 
near the semi-fluid state. . 

‘ There was, unhappily, no doubt another .extra¬ 
neous cause besides the rains for the slip at the 
moment that it took place. Great avalanches 
have been set in motion by very small causes 
—the removal of a stone, or even a sound. This 
great slip must have taken place from inherent 
causes. But its movement at such a fatal moment 
was due, doubtless, to the digging operations that 
were being carried on to e.xtricate the buried 
natives. That gallant band of Englishmen brought 
about their death by their own exertions! 

‘ That cold ghastly sentence in a recent telegram, 
to the Times, that “ it would cost twenty thousand 
pounds to exhume the bodies,” brings before ns 
a terrible aspect of the accident. It shews us not 
only how great was the forward-moved mound of 
shale and rock and shingle, but that there, in the 
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middle of the gay and pleasant settlement, under 
tiiat horrid mound, now lie the bodies of so many 
members of the small community. It is not like 
a disaster at the bottom of a mine or at sea, away 
from sight; there stands the mound, with the men 
and women under it This would be terrible 
anywhere ; but more so in a place where people 
are drawn together in such close bonds of com¬ 
panionship and friendship.’ 

^ AN EXPENSIVE HOAX. 

The following account of a hoax played upon me 
many years ago, may teach a lesson to people who 
think practical joking capital fun, and make them 
think twice before they resort to such questionable 
expedients. I am as fond of a good joke as any 
one; but I detest hoaxes, which as a rule are 
‘past a joke,’ Seeing that in most cases they go far 
beyond what their perpetrators intended. In the 
case I am about to narrate, either from false shame 
or fear, the chief actors let things take their course, 
without trying or being able to stop them. ! 

It will be within the recollection of residents I 
in China ports some eighteen years ago, with how | 
great an amount of anxieW and expectation the i 
opening of the mighty Yang-tze (the ‘ river of | 

E olden sand’) to the vessels of the Western | 
arbarians was looked for by all foreigners : 
living in the far East. After the last Anglo- i 
French Chinese war, which had terminated with 
the capture of Pe-kin, the Chinese government 
had been copipclled to come to terms with the 
Western powers; and had granted, however un¬ 
willingly, the opening of several northern ports, 
and the navigation of the Y’’ang-tze above Shang- 
hae as far as Ilan-kow. Navigable to good-sized 
vessels for upwards of two thousand miles from 
its mouth, it was considered a great boon at the 
time that even this partial opening of eight hun¬ 
dred and forty miles of the mighty stream hatl 
been effected; and the expectations of the advan¬ 
tages to be reaped were raised to a very high 
pitch. 

Shang-bae, the old treaty port at the mouth of 
the Yang-tze, was of course the most interested 
in this new state of things, as it was the starting- 
point of all up-river expeditions ; and every mind 
was filled with the prosj)ect8 of the large gains to 
be realised—prospects W'hich unfortunately proved 
rather fallacious in most cases afterwards. Then; 
was, however, one serious drawback to the naviga¬ 
tion of the river—its many shifting channels and 
rapid tides made the ascent a matter of great 
difficulty to sailing-vessels; and it was obvious 
that the lion-share of any profit to be made would 
fall to those fortunate lew who either owned 
steamers or had one at their disposal. The 
number available was, however, very small, and 
the rates of freight rose to such an enormous 
height, that a few up and down trips paid the 
cost of, any good-sized steamer. In anticii»ation 
of coming events, I had been lucky enough, in 
conjunction with a friendly Chinese firm, to 
secure the purchase of a small Amerienn-built 
river-steamer in Hong-kong, which was to run 
on the river Yang-tze. Drawing but very tittle 
water, it was deemed inexpedient to expose the 
small craft to the danger of crossing the boisterous 
China Bea, and though it took a much longer 


hard. Captain S- 
askod me to write 
obedient servant, 


time, it was determined to make her run .up north 
as close as possible along, the coast. All matters 
connected with the Yang-tze navigation were kept 
very dark at the time ; but this had not prevented 
something about the purchase and the passage of 
the little steamer being whispered about—a fact of 
which I was to become aware soon after. 

One evening, kte—it was close upon midnight 
—I was busily engaged in my office in Shang-hae 
preparing for the outgoing mail, when the office- 
boy rushed into the room with a letter just 
delivered. This w'as a more than unusual pr^ 
ceeding—^no foreign mails had arrived, and busi¬ 
ness communications are not generally made at 
midnight. I turned the letter rather suspiciously 
round, for its look was by no means inviting, it 
being very dirty and well thumbed. Inquiring 
who had delivered it, I was told that a coolie, 
apparently in a great hurry, had handed the same 
to the gatehouse-keeper a few minutes previously 
—that the man had stated he did not know from 
whom the letter came, and that no answer was 
required. There was nothing left but to see w'hat 
the ominous missive contained; and I was not a 
little shocked upon reading the following: 

Steamer Phasnix, \2th March IS®-. 

Dkau Sir—I regret to have to inform you that 
we have run upon the North Bank during the last 
gale, and find ourselves in great danger. We may 
possibly .succeed in getting off, if it ceases to blow 
— is sick in bed, and lie has 
to you for assistance.—Your 
John S- 

Rather pretty news that! The whole of the 
letter, including tlic writer’.^ signature, who.se name, 
moreover, was unknown to me, was very illegibly 
W'ritten in pencil on a piece of ]>aper, evidently 
torn from some niemoranduiu book, bearing the 
marks of hurry and excitement. Tlie dirty look 
of the outside cover wa.s now somewhat e.xj)laiiiod 
—the steamer had probably hailed one of the 
Chinese junks passing by ; and the letter Jiacl 
been forwarded by a Woosung runner—the onl,v 
curious circunretauce being, that this man should 
uot even have wa'ted for |«iyment. 

We had had very heavy north-easterly gales for 
two days and lh(f steamer was duo at any 
moment. So far evcrytliing seeniej) correct enough ; 

and Captain S-, though knmvn as one of the 

best men on the China coast, might as well have 
met with a mishap a.s any other. I hardly wailed 
for the morning to take the necessary ste|>s in the 
matter. It continued to blow very hard, and 
every moment’s delay might render the vessel’s 
position more precarious; so 1 was on my way 
before break of day to consult one of our best 
pilots, an ^^merican, whom I knew. The man 
had only returned during the night, I was told, 
and was still in bed ; but I made him get up at 
once, shewed the letter to him, aud asked his 
advice. 

‘ That looks ve^ bad,’ he said, after perusing 
the letter, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ W.'th the 
wind blowing as it does, the steamer may easily 
have been driven over the Bank. The only chance 
that remains is that she may have got into deep 
water between the North and South Banks. But 
if she has gone on the latter, I wouldn’t give a 
cent for the hull aud all that ’a in her J If we had 
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another steamer handy* [the only available tug 
was just out of portj ‘I ^ould ask you to send 
lier down without a moment’s delay. As it is, I ’ll 
go down there at once, and see what's to be done. 
My boat is ready; a few good* men will soon be 
picked up, so I shall be off in half-an-hour’s time. 
Meanwhile, you must hope for the best.' 

Thanking the brave fellow with all my heart 
for his readiness, I left him to get ready; and 
after seeing him go down the river under full 
sail before the appointed time, I returned home, 
somewhat calmer. 

Thirty-six hours of anxious waiting had gone 
by, when on the afternoon of the following day, 

Mr C-the pilot entered my otfice. His face 

boded no good. ‘ Bad new’s, sir,’ Mr C-—— com¬ 
menced. ‘ I could find no trace whatever of the 


‘There is no vestige of the Phrniix to be seen 
anywhere; if she has really struck there, she 
must have goiie to pieces long ago, and not a 
soul of her crew has been saved. I have done 
all in my power, and left nothing undone. We 
have searched every nook and comer, and went 
as far as the South Bank; and the worst is, I 
nearly lost my own steamer, as she struck, and 
we had all the trouble in the world to get ^oat 
again. I am rather surprised, though, that we 
have seen no spars or timbers floating about. And 
that makes me ask you—don’t be vexed, buti* 
rather a queer thought struck me suddenly when 
returning—do you know the name of the chief- 
officer of the Phmnix ? * 

I told him I did not. 

‘ And has it never come across your mind (now, 


Phoenix. Heaven knows what has become of her just keep quiet), that some one, maybe without 

• TTT 1 . 1 _ T 1 V _ _ __? V ...r.____ __... V* _ _ •» . 


and her crew. We have searched the whole of considering the consequences, may have written 
the outer Bank, and got ourselves upon it; and we that letter for a hoax 1’ 

only left off when it was found that our boat had ‘ It would be too abominable, Captain F—— 
sprung a leak in striking, which compelled me to I replied ; ‘ nor can I believe any one would dare 
return. There is now but one possibility left— to do such a tiling.’ 

provided the vessel has not gone to piepea ere ‘Well, we’ll soon see about that. But for 

this—that she, as 1 told you yesterday, may have your sake and Captain S-’s, I could almost 

got between the two Banks, or is fast on tlie wish that to be the case. Not but that it would 
South Bank. You have now only one course to j give me aU the pleasure in the world to horse- 
take. Try and get Captain F—- of the Dragon' \v/hip the writer all round the settlement You 
[the tug before mentioned], ‘who has just come ; at all events have done your duty; the rest we 
into the harbour, to go down again without delay. ! must leave to the future.’ 

I will go on board wdth you at once ; and I am 1 left tlie honest Captain with rather conflicting 

sure Captain F-won’t leave you in the lurch feelings. Hitherto, I hatl never dreamt of giving 

in such an emergency.’ way to any such suspicion, as he had done; bat 

This was no sooner, said than done. Arriving the more I thought of all the circumstances con- 

on board the Dragon, we found Captain F- iiected with the delivery of the mysterious letter, 

just on the point of going ashore. A few words the more 1 felt inclined to admit there might be 

sulliced to inform liim of Aho state of things. ! something in the view he took of the affair. The 
Although he himself and his crew ha<l liardly j first thing I did on reaching home was to try and 
had any rest for some days past, he did not hesitate I decipher the very illegibly written signature of 


a moment. 

‘We cannot leave Caplain .S-wdthout assist¬ 

ance, if h(*lp is still of any earthly use to him. 
He w'ouldn’t think twice if ho was in my place ; 
and the sooner we are off the belter. Luckily, wc 
have still got steam, so we will start at once. But 
you must be prejmred for a long bill. You know 
our charge is lilty taels' [seventeen pounds] ‘per 
hour as long as 1 am uiuler-weigh ; and 1 am not 
at liberty to reduce the owner’s charges.’ 

Of course 1 told him that money was of no 
consideration wliere the lives of so many people 
W'ere at stake ; and 1 had the satisfaction to see 
the Dragon steam out of the harbour within a 
qnarter of an hour. The news of the presumed 
dangerous position of tl»e Phoenix, and of the 
steps taken to assist her, had meanwhile spread 


the name, to which os yet I had paid but little 
attention. Now, with roused suspicions, I looked 
at it in a different light; and I succeeded at last, 
with a deal of trouble, in linking the single char¬ 
acters together. Tlie result was Snooks — John 
Snooks. Now, although the chief-officer’s name, 
for all I knew to the contrary, really might have 
been Snooks—a very low one, it must be admitted 
—still this discovery could not but fail to increase 
any suspicions ns to the genuineness of tlie letter 
itself. ‘ It might be Beelzebub, but it ain't,' was 
the short and smart repartee of a friend of mine, 
who, when travelling in the United States, was 
once accosted by a Yankee with the inevitable, 
‘ What might your name be, stranger J,’ It might 
be Snooks ; but I could not help being convinced 
that the officers real name was not Snooks after 


over tlio foreign settlement; and I had to all. However, I was not to remain very long in 


submit as best 1 could to the many inquiries 
and condolements about her prohalde fate from 

all siiles. Captain S-was a weIl-k*nown person 

in all the Gliina ports, and every one waited 
anxiously for I'urther news, while his sad end was 
universally deplored. 

In the aflenioon of the day following, the 
Dragoiu was reported in sight; and I was on board 

before she luui dropped anchor. Captain F-•, 

who looked flushed and wearied, had evidently 
not taken a moment’s rest since he had startei 
He came up to me with a sad face. 

‘ We have not been more fortunate in this 
attempt than Mr C—— the pilot,’ he said. 


suspense on tliis point, and was still ruminating 
on this matter, when Mr A——, an old friend of 
mine, came into my room. We had known each 
other from the first day of his arrival, and had 
always been on tlie best of terms together. He 
commenced talking on several indifferent fubjects 
—both of ns avoiding any allusion to the steamer ; 

but I could not fail in observing that A- ^ in 

gonend very quiet and coUecteil, appeared un¬ 
usually uncomfortable and absent. He shifted 
uncjusily about on his seat, just like a man who 
has got something on bis mind, and who wishes 
to unbosom himself, but does not know how to 
set about it At last he §^med to have come to 
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toioe resolve, for saddenly he jumped tip firom 
his chair and paced the room several times. 

*So the Dromon has come back, and brought 
no farther news?’ said he, turning round upon 
me. 

1 told him that was exactly the state of the 
case. 

*Now, look here, H-/ he resumed, *It^s 

about time this business were put a stop to; and 
on that account I am here now. But, for mercy’s 
s^p, my dear fellow, be calm.’ (I had started to 
■^y feet.) ‘At all events, listen quietly first to 
what I have to tell you ; afterwards, you are quite 
free to decide what course to take.’ And then the 
whole of the edifying story came out, 

Some evenings ago—according to A-’s ac¬ 

count, he himself having been from home—his 
younger brother had had a few friends dining 
with him. After dinner, and while sitting over 
their wine, of which they had bkely partaken a 
little more than was good for them, and while 
deliuting how to spend the rest of the evening, 

one ot the guests, a Mr L-, had of a sudden 

proposed to indite the letter about the Phonnr, 
which be declared would be a ‘splendid joke.* 

Neither L - nor any of the others really meant 

any harm, for I was on good terms with all of 
them; but having nothing better on hand, the pro¬ 
posal was at once accepted as ‘ capital lun; ’ and 
the company joined together to concoct the epistle 
which had been sent to me—with what result. I 
have told. Next day, neither of them appealed to 
have thought any more about the affair ; when, to 
their utmost ^consternation, on the return of the 
pilot-boat, they were xonsed by the report, rapidly i 
spread about, of the loss of the Phoenix, and of 
the steps taken to save her. None had expected 
such serious consequences. But when the depar¬ 
ture of the Dragon, and lastly the vain search of 
the latter for the lost vessel, Ijecame known, they 
got %'ery much Irightened ; and it was decided that 
tlu8 chief culprit should disclose tht ir misdeed to 

A-, begging him to interfere, and it possible, 

to get them out of the scrape by pleading their 
cause with me. 

‘Now that yon know all about this stupid 

affair,’ A- continued, ‘it is ot course lor you 

to say how you mean to act. 1 hardly dare ask 
you to pardon them, though by genei’ously doing 
80 , yf n will oblige me to the end of iny life. It 
you decide otherwise, my interference is at an 
end. Consider, however, that you have, to a 
certain extent, their future fate in your lianda. 
L-*-— himsgll will not have the courage to shew 
his face again, and the consequences will be most 
serious to him. As he did not venture to fell 
you himself, I could not well refuse his earnest 
request to beg for him and the others. In case 

you forgive them, L-promises to come round 

after dark to tell yon how deeply he regrets his 
foolish act. I am also commissioned to inform 
you, as a matter of course, that the four engaged 
in this affair are ready to refund all the expenses 
incurreii; which I consider but a just punishment 
tor Avhat they have done.’ 

What M’as I to do ? Making the names of the 
actors public, would certainly damage them 
scnously, but do little good to me now. On the 
other hand, angry and vexed as I was at the 
thought of the care and trouble I hail undergone, 
it w'as a relief to find .that the danger to the 


I vessel, and consequent loss to me, had no veal 
{oandatinn. Alter a sboi$ consideration, I gave 
way to the earnest pleading of friend A- . and 



evidently ranch relieved. 

*111616 is little more to add to my stoiy. The 
actors and amateurs of hoaxing had received* a 
lesson they were not likely to forget as long as 
they lived, and which cured them radically oi all 
further propensities in that line. I withstood all 
demands to make the names known, though I 
could not prevent the fact becoming public that 
I had been subjected to a hoax; which caused 

Mr C-the pilot to ‘salt’ his bill rather 

severely for repairs to his craft, &c.; which other¬ 
wise, as he told me, he should not have done. 
Sulfice it to say that the small bill for the Draqon, 
the pilot, &C. amounted in a round sum to close 
upon five hundred ponnd.s, which the hoaxers had 
to pay with a griu, glad to get so cheaply out of 
the scrape. 

Thus ended this very foolish but expensive 
hoax, the moral of winch I trust will be taken 
to heart by those who are fond of practical 
joking. I may conclude niy story by adding that 
the Phmnij- anived safe and sound only a few dav.s 
later in the harbour. 


i WHEEE IS lESTERPAY' 

I 

I A Uttir bov. Emit JI—~, sai/s (o kts Mothtr ‘ This is 
to-day—To moijow is coiiung, but, Whtn is Yestor- 
I day?’ 

‘Motukr ' siinie tbins^ I want to know, 

Whioh puzzlo and contuse luc so. 

To da\ pit sent, a- 30U -sn , 

Bui tell me, Where is Yi tcid ly f 

‘I did not see it ns it nuit; 

I oiilj know how it was 'pinf — 

In ploj, an<l plo.isuro, tlnui.di 111 lain; 

Then why won’t it come IkuK ’ 

‘To-dav, the sun shnus bn Jit .and dear ; 

But tlicii. To morrow’s di twin;; n .ir. 

To-daj oh, do not tro awii\ ' 

And aanish like di ir YcsUidnv. 


Has L'ofii, and d.ukiu' biiilg^ thi night, 

It HI ms to me, jou ste.il away. 

And thange .vour name to YtsUrda^', 

‘And will ail Time be just the sami t 
To-d.iv Iho only n.iiue leinaiu i 
And hlinll J always have to ^.ly, 

To-moriow, you’ll be Ye.sl(,iday ? 

‘ T w onder, when we "o to liearen, 

If there a record will l>e given 
Of all our thoughts and all our way^ 

Wat on the face of fe-sterdays ? 

‘If so, I pray, Ood grant to mo 
Tlint mine a noble life may lie ; 

For then, I T 1 greet witli joyous gazo 
The dear, lost face of—Yesterdays.’ 

M. Holuss. 
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OCEAN RELIEF DEPOTS. 

BT CAPTAIN W. PARKEK SNOW. • 

For over twenty-five years have I endeavoured, 
Doth here and in America, to awaken an interest 
m the matter of saving life, property, and wreck 
at sea, and in dangerous localities at home and 
abroad. My ideas were embodied in a paper read 
Ix'fore the Royal Colonial Institute in June 1870, 
and also in communications to the press, both 
before and since. The paper was entitled ‘On 
the Colonisation and Utilising of certain Ocean 
Islands ami Waste Spaces about the World ; witli 
Suggestions for Floating Telegraph Wires, and 
Stationary Relief Depots, Cloal Depots, Harbours 
of Refuge, Lights, Beacons, Observatories, Postal 
and Telegraph Stations, Training Schools, Refor¬ 
matories, &c.’ 

Now, it is this colonising or occupying waste 
Spaces on certain ocean routes, that 1 jiropose as 
a means of establishing relief dep^its and harbours 
of tefugfi about the globe. 

I need not say how wedded we arc as a people 
to all that is connected with the sea. Even those 
uhose pursuits are of a contrary character, love 
the ocean and its life-beslowing powers. Indeed, 
our very existence is mainly sustained by a certain 
sort ot supremacy we still hold upon it. Our 
ships sail in every clime, and our ling has for some 
centuries past been the pioneer everywhere of 
exploration and discovery. But it is also a well- 
known fact, that despite the superior qualities 
nowadays of ships, officers, and men, wrecks and 
loss of life are quite as great, if not greater, than 
ever, Ot wrecks, no fewer than five hundred and 
fifty-nine were reported in four and a half months, 
and in some cases the sacrifice of life has been 
enormous. Yet 1 do not hesitate to say that if we 
would,, as a people, study the cause of humanity 
more than tlie mere making of wealth, most of 
these wrecks could be avoided, and the major por¬ 
tion of the loss of life averted. Indeed it has 
appeared strange to me that so little away from 
our own coasts has been done in regard to this. 


We have telegraphs over houses, beneath houses, 
and under oceans. We have railways here, there, 
and everywhere, in labyrinths and mazes that 
absolutely confuse the mind, and yet raise our 
admiration. We have a postal system that is truly ‘ 
marvellous; and as for our travel by ships with 
steam, the terra of floating palaces may well be 
applied to the roomy and luxurious accommodation 
afforded. More have wo that could be named as 
existing now which did not exist a generation ago. 

Science has made rapid strides in the one 
direction of increasing wealth, and in some few 
things bearing upon humanity; bdt, as yet, we 
have hardly any practical and ready means of 
saving life and averting wreck at sea. Look at 
any nautical chart of the world, and perceive the 
many isolated and desolate spots upon it—some 
lone islands and rocks, such as St Pauls on the 
Atlantic Equator—St Pauls and Amsterdam iu 
the South Indian Ocean—Triotan d’AcuuJia—fhe 
Aucklands—and many more I could name. What 
are they! See them, hither and thither about 
the ocean f Are they to be mere instruments of 
destruction to man and man's property ? Assuredly 
not, if rightly used instead of being disregarded. 
Nearly all of them, even the most appaicritly 
barren, teem with wondrous life, and might be 
made the dwelling-places of happy people. Those 
isolated rocks and islands, and that especial 
archipelago around Cape Horn, at the extremity of 
South America, are admirably situated for purposes 
of benefit to man in the direction I have indi¬ 
cated. Even in their natural state they are not 
all unproductive. Coal is already discovered in 
the once dreaded Magellan Straits; and wealth, 
almost unbounded, is, 1 firmly believe, yet to be 
found in Tierra del Fuego. But the guano-beds, 
and the seal fishery—-apart from mineral yield— 
are in themselves a source of lucrative return for 
investment. It is, liowever, the humane feature 
in connection with these places I now most draw 
attention to, and T ask: Can we not, then, turn 
them to good account? I feel assured that we 
can, and, to explain myself, let me take readers 
on an imaginary voyage with me. 
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Beginning with our own coasts, there we see 
lights and beacons, and everything to guide and 
to warn'; consequently, wh^ wrecks do occur, 
they are—with exceptions—too often produced 
W over-confidence, and a neglect of what the late 
Captain Maury well termed the three L’s—namely, 
log, lead, and look-out Still, even here some¬ 
thing might be done. Our sea-channels are often 
enveloped in fog, and mariners from long voyages 
are not always so strong in mind or body as when 
they started. Thus, to relieve them, I, years ago, 
.suggested that our extra naval ships, or reserve 
fleet might, instead of idling in harbour, be more 
usefully and indeed more educationally employed 
as a cordon at the mouth of each channel, with 
pilots, and relief stores on board, besides tele- 
gr^hic wires to the mainland. 

in 1849 an ocean telegraph was deemed a 
visionary idea, and I well remember in New York, 
how the actifal originator and proposer of such a 
scheme was considered by many—even then by 
Mr Cj’ms Field himself—as projecting an imprac¬ 
ticability. For twenty years my plan of n floating 
telegraph over the ocetm world has been similarly 
regarded; though I noticed lately that others, 
almost literally to details, have put forth the idea 
as their own. 

Let us consider that if such plan were adopted 
as I propose of buoying up a duplicate cable at 
say three hundred miles aj)art by hulks, serving 
as relief store-ships, lightships (numhered, and 
thus shewing positions), what a valuable boon it 
would become. Ocean traffic would then be re¬ 
lieved of much of its danger, and suffering at sea 
greatly iessbned. A wreck, a fire, or any other 
disaster could promptly be remedied by a know¬ 
ledge of these relief hulks, and, as I also propose, 
of the many ocean rocks and islands serving in a 
similar way ; while messages could be immediately 
flashed across the floating wires to call for aid, or 
give information. For the North Atlantic itself, 
twenty relief hulks, buoying a duplicate cable, 
attached to alteniate hulks, kept in position by 
auxiliary steam-power, would almost bridge that 
part of the ocean world, and make the voyage 
across, nearly one of mathematical precision and 
safety. In like manner could such be applied to 
South America, and elsewhere. My plan embraces 
a postal system as well, and how many otljer 
islands and rocks—some ‘ barren,’ such as St Paula 
and the Roccas shoals; and some fertile, as I 
myself know from personal visits, such as Fer- 
nando-de-Noronha, could be made exceedingly 
available. Let me, then, carry my voyager with 
me to the once dreaded Cape Horn, and show him 
the splendid harbours, safe and roomy, with the 
excellent wood and water, fish and birds, that 
there abound. 


I first saw the Horn when passing it in March 
1836. It was a beautiful evening, and being 
helmsman at the time, I had a good view. Six 
years later, 1 again passed it in the depth of winter, 
and so cold that our rigging was irozen, and a 
man had to be lowered fiigid from the tr)p- 
gallant yard, whither he had been sent on a job. 
A third time, in 1853, I saw the Cape, as a gale 
drove as rapidly past it. Two years afterwards 
I was exploring its neighbourhood, finding many 
excellent harbours, shelters, and safe channels, 
and running under the grim Horn itself to get a 
fair look at its form. Since then 1 have not 


ceased, at every’ opportunity, to call public 
attention to the subject of a small settlement, or 
at least a harbour of refuge, being formed there. 
I have said, again and again, that the numbers of 
wrecks occurring ..at that place, and at the F^k- 
land Islands, couM he avoiaed; and despite its old 
terrors, I maintain there is no safer spot in the 
world than Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn. 
Were it an unbroken, abrupt, iron-bound coastL 
like parts of the Australian sea-board, I could 
not aver this. But an archipelago of islandsL 
with numerous safe running channels, splendid 
harbours, and other advantages such as at the 
extreme of South America, cannot be, compara¬ 
tively speaking, a dangerous locality. The har¬ 
bours are easy of access, and a good lee can 
be obtained, outward and homeward, in almost 
any weather. In the appendix to my Two Yeard 
Ornise in the iiouth —now out of print—I have 
given full directions to marinera, and I need not 
recapitulate them here. Suffice it that, whether 
in the beautiful little Banner Cove at Picton 
Island (or Victoria Harbour, as I named it), in 
Wollaston Island, or Wigwam Cove, or some other 
places to be mentioned, I assert, good shelter and 
means to recuperate can be found. What more 
required is, as I have just stated, a sraalf settle¬ 
ment and relief depot for the crews of vessels 
disabled, or meeting with some unusual disaster, 
such as in some cases lately occurred, and in many 
other cases now before me. 

That a settlement can be formed there without 
much difficulty is evidenced by the fact of a 
mission station existing at Usbawai, a spot I 
passed in 1855, at the head of Ponsonby Sound 
in the Beagle Channel, though such station can 
never be the refuge or of the service I point out. 
It is too far among the inner channels, and not 
very distant from Woolya, tb(.‘ scene of that fejvrful 
massacre by the enraged natives on the crew of 
the very ship I had previously commanded, and 
who retaliated upon the white missionaries for 
taking their children away—the which I had 
refused doing. Thus Ushawui, though named on 
Admiralty charts, to tlm ignoring of more useful 
places .and harbours I had previously brought to 
Admiralty notice, cannot be available as a relief 
depot or a means of refuge. Still, a settlement 
can be fiirmcd ciosc to, but easterly of the Horn 
itself, at what precise spot I ^ipe to be able some 
day to indicate with more cemiuty. 

In February 1855 I selected the site, and 
founded a prosperous settlement at Keppl 
Island, belonging to the South American Mis- 
siouary Society; consequently I have little 
doubt, humanly speakin", I can form an equally 
good settlement at Caj>e Horn, if sufficient aid be 
rendered me. Were it necessary, I could relate 
several interesting occurrences of solitary ocean 
islands befng jirofitably settled ; but must now 
confine myself to merely drawing attention to my 

{ jroject, which embraces boats, movable deck- 
louses, and other means for insuring more safety 
at sea. One effort I am making is to try and get 
the official recognition of Great Powers, and, 
should enough encouragement be given, take out 
a small vessel that shall serve both as puot boat, 
and to carry relief to vessels in distress, having 
first formed a depot of stores and provisions on 
shore. In reference to this 1 cannot help longing 
for at least a portion of the provisions, stores. 
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clothing, boats, &c., left in useless places at Beyeral 
itoQts, by Admiralty orders, in Ae Arctic tegions. 
Were these deposited in secure, and, to civilised 
persons, known places about Cape Horn and the 
Southern Ocean, they would Ife really useful 

Doubtless there are many noble and generous 
hearts ready to aid in conferring such a boon 
upon humanity as the establishing of Ocean Belief 
Depots, in the way I have so long proposed, and 
to these I submit mj ideas. 

In this paper, however, I have given only 
an outline of those ideas. Details would occupy 
too much space at present, but they embody the 
formation ol'international, and politically-neutral 
establishraonts at suitable places on the gmat sea 
routes, particularly Tristan d’Acunha in the 
South Atlantic, and St Pauls and Amsterdam in 
the South Indian Ocean, with periodical visits to 
surrounding localities. At the Atlantic-equatorial 
St Pauls Bocks, a sort of Ocean Magdala could be 
formed, with a stationary hulk as a training-ship, 
and a year’s dep5t of provisions, water, &c., besides 
the ordinary supply required for those in charge. 
A Light, a Beacon, Telegraph Wires, Obsorvatory, 
Post-Office, &c., would make it one of the most 
advantageous places in the world for scientific 
■purpose.s, let alone the higher cause of humanity. 

[(Captain Snow’s project of establishing hulks 
of refuge and for postal conrmunication in mid- 
oeean, is ingenious, but we fear not very practi¬ 
cable, on account of want of soundings and 
anchorage, to say nothing of risks of safety and 
cost His paper, however, is suggestive, and may 
usefully ventilate the subject His address is 
Esher, Surrey.—Eo.j 
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CHArTEIl V.— A GLOiaoUS PANOIIAMA. i 

j 

The rains were now nearly over. Generally, ! 
about noon, heavy showers would fall; but the 
niornings and evenings were fine and deliciously 
cool. Our coinmuuications with the outward 
world were restored. Boad-niaking in Jamaica 
is a simple affair. The roads being generally 
scarped out of the side of d hill, whenever one is 
carried away by rain or a land.sli]), it is simply a 
matter of cutting deeper into the hill. The 
surface, is left to make itself; consequently, it i.s 
a.s soft as a bog or as hard as nails, according as 
the weather is wet or dry. 

I^or days after the cessation of the rains, evil 
tidings were coming in. It was not merely that 
numbers of the poor people had their provision- 
grounds devastated and their cottages wrecked by 
the waters; all this admitted of reipedy; hut in 
nearly every instance where a cottage was swept 
away, the owmer’s savings for years—consisting 
generally of notes stored up in a bottle or tin box, 
and hidden in the thatch—were swept away also. 
Unfortunately, the people had some reason for 
adopting this foolish practice. Formerly, the only 
banks in the island were private savings-banks, 
and to these large suras of money bad been 
intrusted. Shortly before Sir William Grey 
became Governor, numbers of these banks, at 
Falmouth, Montego Bay, and other places, failed 
under the most discreditable circumstances, spread¬ 


ing disaster far and wide. Sir William, during 
his term of office, established savings-banks guar¬ 
anteed by government. The measure was a wise 
and prudent one ; but the confidence of the people 
had been rudely shaken; hence the habit of 
hoarding up had grown. In some cases, indivi- 
duals had lost in this way sums varying fiEom 
twenty to forty pounds. 

My visit was now rapidly drawing to a close. 
I was to leave on the 25th; and ou luy last 
day we set out, all three, on our final ex- 
!>edition to Catherine’s Peak and the Fem-walMC 
Starting about twelve, we lunched at New¬ 
castle, and then rode on to the Fem-walks. 
About twenty minutes’ ride above New-Castle, 
we came to a place called the Woodcutter^ 
Gap, from which point the firat view of the 
interior, north of the New-Castle ridge^ is ob¬ 
tained. Here the road divides intq two branches, 
both skirting, at different levels, the northern 
slope of Catherine’s Peak, and forming the Upper 
ana Lower Fern-walks. The lower of these roads, 
after skirting the Peak, turns northward, and is 
indeed the recognised route between New-Oastle 
and the northern parts of the island. The upper. 
road, ninning completely round the Peak, returns 
to the Woodcutter’s Gap. Choosing the latter, we 
rode along it for a short distance ; and then, giving 
our ponies to a black groom we had brought on 
from New-Castle, a roughiah scramble of fifteen 
minutes brought us to the top of the Peak. At 
first we seemed destined to a disappointment, .as 
a heavy mist was colling up from the north, hiding 
the whole country. Here and there the mist 
wonld break, shewing for a few seconds above its 
fleecy surface sonio peak clothed with brushwood 
to its summit; then hiding it again with gauzy 
folds of vapour. However, we determined as we 
had time to spare, to wait a while and take our. 
chance. And we had our reward. Scarcely ten 
minntes had • passed, when we could see the tall 
heads of the tree-ferns iu the Fern-walk below 
us bowing gently, as a light breeze from the north¬ 
west came stealing up, scattering the mist before 
it. Vague forms—blurred outlines of ridge and 
pinnacle—grew upon our sight as wave after wave 
of the vaj»oury curtain tlmt had hidden them 
rolled away before the breeze. A few njinuto 
more, and the vague forms took shape; the 
blurred outlines became sharply defined ; and the 
whole glorious panorama lay l«ifore us, unblotted 
by a cloud. The spot we were standing on, five 
thousand and thirty-five feet above the sea, was 
almost midway between the north* and soUth 
of the island. Looking due north, we could see 
the breakers rolling into Buff Bay, nearly five-and- 
twenty miles away; while to the south-east, Morant 
Bay and all the adjacent line of coast were clearly 
visible. New-Cu.stle lay at our feet on one side, 
the little settlement of’Cold-Spring on the other; 
while on our right hand, Nearly due east of where 
we were standing, towered the huge mass of the 
Blue Mountain Peak, seven thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five feet high. All around and below ns 
lay the lesser i>eak8 of the chain, covered to the top 
noth tliick underwood, save where landslips or 
torrents liad scored their sides. The breeze had 
died away ; the intense silence seemed intensified 
by the faint chirp of some species of grasshopper 
from a neighbouring shrub; and over all hung 
the speckless dome of the blue tropical sky. 
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*Have a good look at it/ said Charley, philo¬ 
sophically. filling a pipe. ‘You’re in great luck 
to get the chance. See! it is changing already.’ 

Even as he spoke, the air grew colder, and 
a light tremor shook the tall tree-ferns. Down 
through eacii valley came sweeping dense masses of 
vapour, spreading in every direction. One huge 
cloud wrapped the Blue Mountain Peak, leaving 
only its summit visible, like an island in mid-air. 
A few seconds more and the whole mountain was 
blotted out. Up from every side rolled the mist, 
S/reathing itself into a thousand fantastic shapes as 
it came, till in a few minutes we found ourselves 
on an island in a sea of cloud; earth and sky, 
everything invisible, except a few yards round the 
apot on which we were standing. 

Scrambling down the rough path, wo regained 
our ponies and rode round the Peak by the Upper 
Fern-walk. Unfortunately, I am densely ignorant 
on the subject of ferns; but still I was struck by 
the extraordinary beauty and luxuriance of tho.se 
that clustered on every side of us as we rode 
on. Especially marvellous were the tree-ferns. 
In many cases, the twisted stems, perfectly bare, 
sprang up to a height of forty or fifty feet, and 
then spread out into magnificent canopies of 
branches some ten or fifteen feet in diameter. At 
each stage of the tree-fern’s growth, a fresh canopy 
of branches bursts out around the top, and the 
one beneath withers and dies. The twisted or j 
plaited appearance of the stems arises from the 1 
marks which each successive ring of branche.s I 
leaves as it withers and falls off) when a fresh one 
comes out above. 

It was now getting on in the afternoon; so, as 
we were eng^ed to dine at Ropley, vve bade adieu 
to the Fern-walk, and turned homeward. Tliere 
being no moon, it was excessively dark as we made 
our way over to Ropley at half-past seven. The 
Major and I walked; and Mrs Edge ware, with 
a gray skirt over her evening dress, preceded us 
on a pony. The boy in front carried a lantern. 
As we pa&sed the turn to Strawberry Hill, we met 
the Judge in evening clothes, also carrying a 
lantern, and without a hat. 

‘Hat!’ said the Judge, on my making some 
remark on the absence of his headgear. ‘ Hat! 

I never wear a hat at night. I wouldn’t wear one 
by day, only the little boys would hoot me, and 
bring the bench into contempt. I maintain,’ he 
continued, tramping along with vigorous strides, 
while the lantern flashed on his capacious white 
waistcoat and gold spectacles—' I maintain, sir, 
this is the finest climate in the world. There are 
no extremes. Look at our friends tlie Major and 
Mrs Edgeware! Are they ever ill ? Look at their 
children! My boy grew up here, and never had a 
day’s illness till I sent him to Englaml, and there 
he got scarlatina! It is an English climate, with¬ 
out the English fogs and rains and east wiuds!’ 

And the Judge, whose* vigorous frame and hale 
complexion shewed that a residence of nearly 
twenty, years in Jamaica had not done him much 
harm, hurried forward to light Mrs Edgeware in 
through the gate of Ropley. 

CBAPTBB VL—JAMAICA PAST—JAMAICA yaiCKE. 

The Dean and Mrs——; a Mr S- , an exten- 

wre peu-keeper (a person who breeds and sells 
Stock) from the north side; a young lady who was 


staying in the house; the Judge, Charley, and 
Mrs Edgeware and myself, made up the party. 
Some excellent clear turtle ushered in one of those 
cosy, pleasant, chatty dinners for which Ropley 
is famous in Jamhica, and which many an old 
Jamaican, if this happens to meet his eye, will 
recall with kindly remembrance. As usual in 
the hills, we dined practically in the open air,'as 
all the Venetians front and back, were wide open, 
and the cool evening air came straying in un¬ 
checked. I confess to being a sensualist in a small 
way, and to like a good dinner much ; and to like 
it still more when its surroundings are pretty and 
bright When I hear a man declaiming against 
the pleasures of the table, and boasting that it is 
a matter of indifference to him what he eats, I set 
that man down os an ass. A man might as well, 
in my mind, boast that he was insensible to the 
perfume of a rose. A good dinner elevates the 
moral tone. Under its benign influence, we glow 
with charity towards all mankind. We pronounce 

A. ’s novel pleasant. We can see no harm in Mrs 

B. ’8 little flirtation with Gussy C., that most 
lamb-like of Lovelaces. We fancy—we wouldn’t 
really, you know—but we fancy we would lend 
money to that poor fellow D., who has gone such 
an awful smasher. 

On the other hand, under the influence of one 
of those dreadful meals which English middle- 
class society inflicts on its victims, what are our 
feelings ? what our language 1 A’s novel is 
baldeniash ; M rs B. is a forward hmssy, no better 
than she should be; and as for that rascal D., 
imprisonment for life is what he deserves. What 
London man is there who does not recall with a 
shudder those appalling banquets? We groan 
when we get the invitation. With gloomy irony, 
we write back that we accept it ‘ with much 
pleasure.’ On the fatal day, we pack ourselves 
into a cab and drive off. We are received in the 
hall by Swipes, the greengrocer round llie corner. 
In a confidential undertone, he inquires our name. 
He knows it perfectly, the old hinnbug ; but it is 
part of his r6le as interim butler to pretend he 
does not. In point of fact, it was only a fortnight 
ago that he attended at our own little dinner, 
carrying off aftei that entertainment a cold fowl 
in his umbrelhi. We can see it—the umbrella, I 
mean—bulging in the corner behind the hat-stand. 
From t])e .soup to the salmon-^ bit of the soft 
side witfi long bone.s, like knitting-needles, stick¬ 
ing out of it, is what we always get; from the 
salmon, through the leathery cutlets and dubious 
patties, and on to the lukewarm mutton ; from 
thence to the moment when a morsel of perspiring 
ice-pudding is dashed on our plate, preparatory 
to the introduction—by Swipes—of that rich old 
Cliiiteau Margaux at forty shillings. Every detail 
of those dreadful dinners is familiar to us, their 
heat, discomfort, and general misery. 

Here, on the contrary, everything was cool and 
fresh and pleasant. Gorgeous masses of roses, 
pink, yellow, and red, bordered by slender ferns 
or delicate lace-plant, bloomed amid the silver 
and glass on the table, and filled the room with 
their fragrance. Instead of that abominable 
Swipes and his greasy satellites, two smart young 
negroes, in white jackets and trousers, waited on 
us. Swift, noiseless, and attentive, they seemed 
all eyes and hands. Did you look round for the 
anchovy sauce ? There was Joey at your elbow 
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with it Were you thirsty’? Sana had your 
favourite beverage, iced to a nicety, ready in a 
twinkling. 

Meantime, the talk flowed on. Mrs Edgeware 

and Miss -were deeply interested about the 

marriage of a naval officer with a Jamaica 
belle, which was soon coming off, and at which 
the young lady was to assist as bride’s-maid ; also 
about a ball, to be given by the officers of the i 
guard-ship. Mr S- and the Judge were dis¬ 

cussing the prospects of sugar and some Jamaican 
question of land-reform ; while our hostess, Edge- 
ware, .md myself were gossiping about the natives 
and their habits. 

‘It is a great point with them to imitate the 

whites,’ Mrs-said, when we were sitting over 

our coffee; ‘ and sometimes the effect is rather 

absurd. For instance, a friend of ours, Mrs M-, 

made her housemaid a present of a cast-off riding 
habit and tall hat; and next Sunday the girl made 
her appearance in church with the tall hat stuck 
on the top of a red turban. It was too much for 
my husband’s gravity ; and he made me tell her 
that in England a hat and turban were never wbrn 
together.’ 

After coffee, we adjourned to the veranda, 
where we were permitted to smoke, wliile Miss j 

- discoursed sweet music inside. Mr S- 

and I got into conversation as we leaned over the 
veranda railing, smoking our cigars, and looking 
out over the sUir-lit bay. 

‘ I won’t imitate our American neighbours,’ he 
said, laughing, ‘and ask you what you think of the 
country.’ 

‘Thank you much,’I replied. ‘In fact, I am 
quite puzzled ; and would be oidy too glad to hear 
from you wlio have lived here so long, how the 
colony is getting on. Is it getting on at all ? ’ 

He laughed, and shrugged hi.« shoulders. ‘Don’t 
call me a pessimist,’ he said, ‘ but really, I can’t 
say it is.’ 

‘ Kelrograding ? ’ T inquired. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘it depends on what you call 
retrogression.’ 

‘ Because,’ said I, ‘ the ordinary British idea of 
a West India colony is a jdaco where planters 
of enormous vvealth live siuTouuded by happy 
negroes, perpetually dancing and singing w’hen 
they are not working.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said Mr S-, ‘the ideal planter 

is as extinct as the dodo. I know the island j)relty 
well, having lived here upwards of forty years ; j 
and with the exception of ’—he mentioned two or 
three names—‘ there are not a dozen sugar-planters 
in solvent circumstances on the island. The sugar 
industry, the staple of the island, is simply a 
thing ot the past. I am sorry to say it, hut it’s 
true.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ I replied. - ‘ I thought the labour 
question, which 1 suppose is the great question ’ 

(‘Only one of them/ said Mr S-), ‘ had been 

solved by the coolie importation.’ 

Mr S-laughed. ‘You’ll find plenty of 

people to say so,’ he said; ‘ and perhaps they 
believe it. My answer is a very practical and 
prosaic one. If you were to come over on a visit 
to me to Trelawney, I’d shew you, in a morning’s 
ride, districts extending for twenty or thirty 
n»iles, which were formerly valuable sugar estates, 
all abandoned by their owners.’ 

‘ Left absolutely derelict, do you mean ?’ I asked. 


‘ Absolutely derelict,* he rejplied; ‘and the same 
process is going on. Day by day, estate after 
estate is being abandoned, as not wdith keep- 
ing.’ 

‘ And what becomes of the land V I inquired. 

‘ In some cases, it is squatted on ; in others, it 
goes to bush ; and in many cases the government 
is taking it up, and selling it out to the people at 
four or five pounds an acre. Indeed,’ continued 
‘tins abandoning of estates by their 
owners has been attended by most disastrous con¬ 
sequences to the poor people.’ ^ 

‘ How is that ? I asked. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ it happens this way. After 
an estate is abandoned, somebody assuming to be 
owner or attorney, [land-agent] of the property, 
takes it, breaks it up into lots, and sells it to the 

K )r peojile, putting the money in bis pocket. 

en, lilteen or sixteen years afterwanls, the 
owner, or some purchaser from hidi, hearing the 
land has become worth something, comes back, and 
ejects all the people who have bought. But our 
friend the Judge can tell you more about tMa 
than I can.’ 

‘ I can,’ said the Judge. ‘What Mr S-has 

told yod is perfectly true as to the scandals and ‘ 
hardships of the present state of alfairs. And the 
reason of it is this, that the law regulating ques¬ 
tions a.s to the possession of laud in this island is 
three centuries old. This law—I ’ll avoid techni¬ 
cals, to sjiare our fair friends—but this law, in 
force here at the present moment, would in some 
cases allow an owper to stay away beyond seas for 
any time less than sixty years ; and then, when he 
did come back, give him ten more'years to bring 
his action of ejectment. In order to confer a pre¬ 
scriptive right in Jamaica, it is necessary to have 
had unchallenged possession of a piece of land for 
twenty years, and this possession must be wbat 
lawyers call “adverse.”’ 

‘That’s u technical, I'm sure,’cried Mrs Edge- 
ware. _ 

‘ Come, come!’ said the Judge, laughing. ‘ You 
are right, Mrs Edgeware; it is a technical, and a 
diaa.slrou3 one for Jamaica peasants who become 
purchasers of land. It is enough to say, that under 
its operation, a man might formerly buy land, pay 
his money for it, remain twenty-five or thirty 
years in possession, and then be turned out by 
the absentee owner. It is needless to say that 
the common-sense of the British legislature has 
swept away the legislative cobweb.’ 

‘ You see,’ resumed Mr S-‘ it was the sugar 

industry that was the foundation the island’s 
wealth. The collapse of that, consequent on 
emancipation ; the abolition of protection ; the 
production of beetroot sugar, and other things, 
have brought about the collapse of everything 
else. We have no manufactures—no trade, except 
a small trade in cattle and fruit; there is no 
immigration—no influx of capital, and no prospect 
of either.’ 

‘ A while ago,’ I remarked, * when I s^ked you 
was tlie island retrograding, you said it depended 
on what 1 called retrogression. Now the picture 
you paint seems very like what I call retrogres¬ 
sion.’ 

‘ Still,’ said Mr S-, smiling, ‘ we are progres¬ 

sing towards peasant-proprietorship, which a great 
many people think a very desirable state of 
things.’ 
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5 fiyol is,’ fiBid th* Judge, Bull n 

tiHi^tog A jMiil.Bl liis piuue-steiiij^ Tae eiam at 
jtmtf in the island in hmer days insre 
enomona. We bad a Bishop, four Arcbdeacone, 
and a ntunerous clergy, paia by ^e slats. We 
had a Oneral ooiumanding, a hu]^ staf, and 
innumerable functionariea. AH yml is a thing of 
the past. We are dropping to onr proper kvel 
acconlingly.’ 

‘The question is, what our poper lerel will 
and when wo will reach itj' said Mr S——. ‘ It’s 
a^angerous thing attempung to prophesy ; but— 
^en an island without tr^e, manufactures, or 
capital—with the white race decreasing and the 
black increasing—with no upper claves except a 
knot of salaried officials—lastly, w-ith an immense 
extent of land in the hands of government, ready 
to be sold to Hie negroes at five pounds an acre— 
it’s nob difficult to guess what we are drifting 
ta’ 

‘Wliat ?’ I asked. 

‘Simply,’ replied Mr S-, ‘to the original 

state of tiie island before a white face was seen 
here. The island from end to end will be covered 
with a multitude of peasant propriotora, each 
cultivating his one or two acres. Emigration and 
climatic causes will thin out the few thousand 
whites in the country, and none will come here 
to replace tliem. It will be one of the quietest, 
most orderly, and most standstill uuramaniiies on 
eartL When the last white is gone, and the 

last acre bought by a negro, why then’- Mr 

S-i— paused. 

‘ What then I ’ said I. 

‘Why then,’’said Mr S-, laughing, ‘.Tohn 

Bull will begin consider whether it is W'ortb 
his while to keep up an army of ollicials, and to 
spend thousands of pounds in keeping troops at 
New-Oastle to watch Quashee planting yams.’ 

‘And then,’ said the Judge, rising, ‘John Bull 
will pension off liberally that “knot of salaried 

offitiials” you mentioned, Mr S-. And you 

and 1, Dean, will learn whist, and betake our¬ 
selves to Bath or Cheltenliam to end our days.— 
Good-night, good folks all. Good-nigiit, Mr O. I 
am sorry you’re leaving us. Let them know at 
home that we’re not quite savages up here in our 
hills;’ and the Judge departed. 

. CHAMEE VII.—BXIirAI. REFLECTIONS—HOMEWARD 

HOUND. 

I lay awake for a long time that night, thinking 

over, what Mr S-had said. It only conhrmed 

what I had‘heard before from various bources 
doting my stay in Jamaica. All the evidence 
shewed me that any scheme of white immigration 
was out of the question. In several parts, and 
those the healthiest parts of the island, it iiad been 
tried, and failed. While the white man going to 
Jamaica, may with leasonable precautions preserve 
his health, there is a steady deterioration in his 
descendants. Nobody who has lived in the island 
can fail to notice the languor and listlessness uud 
want of physique apjiareut in the Creoles even of 
the purest white blood. If, then, this white race 
were to die out, was there any chance of the blacks 
bettering their position ? Au that I had heard or 
seen led me to the conclusion there was none. I 
know no instance of any, even the smallest rnm- 
ahop^ being owned by a black. They seem totally 


devoid of the mercfeutile Co 

of ke SkgafeoaB. atiKMM. Tjie eloriw behind the 
counters and at the desks aie sometimei whiter 
neturly always eolowiedi Imt never Mhek. On the 
other hand, the heavier menial work is always 


tively large aauift they can and do two 

generations almost have grown up since emancipa¬ 
tion, so that its degrmling aasociations have ^ 
time to pa^ away. Yet the Jamaica n^ro does 
nothing. Living on next to nothing—a negro can 
live easily on a couple of shillings a week—he 
saves and saves till he buys an acre of provision- 
grounct If he has a grown-up family, he saves 
and saves till he can buy another acre, on which 
he plants a son or daughter. The some process 
goes on repeating itself od inftmtum ; but I never 
heard of any instance of a negro attempting any¬ 
thing more than thiA The younger men having 
acquired tliis provision-ground, spend all their 
money on clothes. 

It must bo said in their favour that they are a 
quiet, orderly, sober race ; I never, during several 
months’ stay in Jamaica, saw a drunken negro. 
They are religiou-s too ; and their religious ten¬ 
dencies are sometimes a nuisance, inasmuch as a 
favourite spiritual exercise of theirs is to assemble 
together and keep roaring Messrs Moody and 
Saiikey’s hymns all night. But as to ideas of 
progress, they have none. Yet in some respects 
they are intelligent enough. Especially they have 
considerable dramatic powers. I saw a lot of 
urchins in the school near Craigton art some 
dramatic scenes with extraoriliuary spirit. On 
another occasion, (Jharley Kdgeware’s servants 
extemporised a theatre out of a lialf-rnined out¬ 
house, and played the opening scenes of the finst 
}»art ol Htnnj I F. I'hev had posters stuck up on 
the tree.s about, and actually got tickets printed. 
We all went u]> lor hall au hour ; and really, coii- 
bidermg the difficulties they laboured under, the 
affair was u great success. The wild Prince w-as 
an’ayed in red and white striped knickerbockers, 
an old scarlet tunic, and a French h'qn stuck on 
the h-ack of his noolly head. But it was darkly 
hinted to me tiiat tiiey hud not the faintest glim¬ 
mering idea what the speeches meant which they 
recited so glibly. Their teaches will tell you 
that up to the age of thirteen or fourteen, they 
niunilest very great quickness of ajiprehension ; 
hut alter that, their mental growth seems to stop. 
They are as imitative as monkeys, and a-s vain as 
jieacocks. They imitate the English in every way. 
A negro wedding is a sight to see. I am afraid, 
by the way, that it is the opportunity for display 
that it affords, rather than any regard for the 
sanctity of tlm tie, that induces them to marry at 
all. They have a regular swell breakfast, all sorts 
ol joints, sw’eets, wine, iruit, &c. The funny part 
of this is, that the ordinary Jamaica negro rather 
dislikes meat, preferring a mess of split-peas, rice, 
and salt-fish. But as the whites have meat, so 
must they. Their dresses on such occasions, the 
women’s especially, are sometimes irresistibly ludi¬ 
crous, from the extraordinary jumble of colours 
and materials composing them. 1 saw the Major’s 
(^uok going to a wedding. He hod a black 
frock-coat, wliite waistcoat, patent boots, and an 
enormous bouquet. Over the waistcoat hung a 





IjQge ey<#ai% tbMrnigb wtiidi, I iitwd 
he could net MUi So tiui afi ^ diftneoee 
apparently, betveeu tiw oegio el ^ past! and ^ 
present thsi ths- latter eait xead and sMurs 
clothes. Hauiiig oome to which. eoBetoi(% 1 li^ | of his 
a^eep. 

All xw linage being sent on early, 1 started 
down hiu with Charleys groom next moinirm. at 
half'^t six, having bia farewell—«lo^ one i am 
afoaid—to my kind host and hostess. Wot the last 
time I crawls down the rongh bridle-paths, die* 
missini^ the ^om at the bottom of the hill with 
a gratuity wmoh will enable him to buy the most 
splendid waistcoat in Kingston. For the last 
time 1 bumped over the uneven road, and reached 
Kingston about an hour before the Moselle —for it 
was she—was to start. 1 had secured my berth 
beforehand, and Allen was there to welcome me to 
my old place. Shortly, the hawsers were cast off 
and the great screw began to throb, and 1 was on 
my way home t^ain. As we passed Port-Royal, a 
voice Irom behind accosted me, ‘Stranger,’ it said, 

* I reckon Jamaiker is a one-horse consara.’ 

It was an American gentleman who mgde the 
observation, and—I am afraid I agreed with him. 

CHRISTOPHER CORDUROY. 

John Ballantyne— one of the Ballantjmes with 
whose affairs Sir Walter Scott was unfortunately 
mixed up—started a weekly periodical, under the 
name of ‘ The Saleroom,’ in January 1817, which 
went only the length of twenty-eight numbers. 

The paper, says Lockliart, liad slender success. It 
was, in fact, ‘ a dull and hoptdess concern, though 
Scott wrote sever.il things in it.’ Mr James 
Stillie, a uut(*d dealer in old books in Edinburgh, 
who, remembering the .Scott-Ballantjme dfiys, 
revives the recollection of the defunct periodical 
by diHCovering and copying inUt lus catalogue 
ouc of Scott’s forgotten contributions, entitled 
‘ The Aapiiatious ot Chiislophcr t'orduroy.’ It is 
a gentle jeu d’espnt, worth recovering from obli¬ 
vion, and we give it as follows. 

‘My uncle is the elder brother of my late father. 

My grandfather was a very respectable tailor in 
this town, and gave his sons a good education, by 
means of which they both met with considerable 
success in life. My uncle in particular arrived 
some years ago at the dignity ot tlie magistracy, 
and has bought several substantial teuements in 
this neighbourhood, which have, in the main, 
turned out very good purchases. But all his edu¬ 
cation, as you will shortly perceive, has not been 
sufficient to hinder him from falling into one 
of the strangest delusions that ever entered into 
a man’s head. It is now about six yearn since I 
left this country, being obliged to spend some 
time in the West Indies in the wa/ol my busi¬ 
ness, so that it is only of late that, on my return 
home, I have been fully informed as to my uncle’s 
real case. From all that I can hear, very shortly 
after 1 left Scotland he had, somehow or other, 
fallen .in with a book called Nisbot’s Heraldry; 
and the first strange symptom that appeared was 
the wonderful affection he soon began to entertain 
for this author, entirely giving up all other reading, 
and sitting in his back-shop studying coats of anus 
and crests, when be should have been attending to 
customers or balancing his accounts. This was 
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children, the marrif^e of his own grent<-gte«i-gm»l;> 
mother, who was cook in family, having been 
kept s<K!rot, and all the witnesses being ddftC 
‘ My uncle was at fin^ contented with bedfl^ n 

e itient listener to all the puffing stoxi«3 of ms 
igblonder, whom he considered as one of tibso* 
most nobly descended men in the world. But by 
degrees he began to lay dloims to gentility tor 
himself; and being, % the hattePs interest, 
admitted into a dub cl respectable tradesmen, 
who call themselves the Gtenedc^cal Society, 
and spend most of their evenings in adjusting 
questions of pedigree among themselves, he there 
got acquaint^ with a celebrated antiquarian, by 
name Moses M‘Crae, a glover, who suggested to 
him an idea which has given a new colour to 
his existence ever since. Our family name of 
Corduroy had, as I always supposed, been bestowed 
on some of our forefathers on account of their 
being instrutnental in introducing the use of that 
particular kind of stuff in the neighbourhood; 
but Mr M‘Crae hinted that the name ought, in his 
opinion, to bo written Goiur du roy, and that, in 
all probability, my uncle was the male reprraen- 
tative of some ancient branch of the house of 
Douglas, as Oocur du roy means a king’s heart, and 
the Douglases weq,r a heart with a king’s crown 
on it in their arms; instancing the clan of the 
Maegregors, who had all been obliged to change 
their names for 'the best part of'a century. Mr 
M‘Crae at the .same time advised my uncle to 
employ an acquaintance of his in the Register 
Office in Ediulmrgh, to search all the old records 
for proofs of this connection between the Cordu¬ 
roys and the Douglases. I have never heard that 
his fees to the Register Office produced ai\y- 
thing very satisfactory; but by dint of constant 
talking about this matter over his punch with, 
the hatter and kir M‘Crae, what at first appeared 
barely possible, began every evening to gain in his 
eyes a new degree of probability, till at length the 
delusion has gone to such au extremity, that he 
now no more doubts of it than he does of bis own 
existence. 

‘The first hint that I had of all this w'as his 
giving up wafers and the old signet stamp with 
the initials of Corduroy & Co., and beginning to 
seal his letters with a crowned heart and the 
motto, Tandem trimupham on the top o*f it; which, 
the first two or three tunes 1 took little notice of, 
thinking ho had borrowed some gentleman’s seal 
who was accidentally in the shop to have hii 
measure taken; but at last I understood what 
had occurred from another quarter. There were 
several expressions in his letters about the same 
time which I oouhl not well understand. In one 
letter he told me, that “ whatever the world might 
say, be had no doubt he should live to 'see the 
day when nobody would venture to question the 
respectability of his hoim.” I was afraid something 
had happened; but meeting with a friend newly 
from Scotland, he assured me he had never heiucd 
the firm called in question. He lost his only eon 
shortly al'tmr, and wrote me: “I now looic to 
my nephew to carry on owr line,” Now, I had been 
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bred to another trade, and knew nothing about 
being a tdlor, bo I thought the good man had 
his mtelld'cts affected by his affliction. But I 
now understand that by Aw house he meant the 
race of the Corduroys, and that bjr my carrying 
on the line, he only expresses his wish that I may 
not be tiie last of them. 

‘ This frenzy, for I can give it no other name, 
grew every day more alarming. He began to brag 
to all his acquaintance what a great family he was 
come of, and could scarcely take a customer’s 
«y?a8nre for a pair of breeches without entertain¬ 
ing him with some old-fashioned stories about the 
good Sir James Douglas and Archibald Bell-the- 
Oat. He looked down on all his neighbours, 
although they were come of as respectable burgesses 
of the town as himself. He left the Antiburghers 
too, where his father and he had always been 
elders, and took a pew in the Episcopal Chapel, 
because he faSd a notion Episcopacy was the 
genteeler religion. In short, he became as proud 
as a peacock; and when he was made a bailie, 
one would have thought, as his friends tell me, 
he scarcely knew which hip to sit on. He had 
his arms taken out regularly in the heralds’ book, 
which cost him the matter of ten pounds, and he 
had them painted and glazed, and hung np in his 
back-shop and his parlour. He made his daughters 
cut out tire-screeus in the shape of hearts; and 
made his wife a present of a tea-chest which 
resembles a heart below, and has a crown for the 
lid. His common reading has long been either in i 
hfr Nisbet before mentioned, or ip some old papers j 
from the Session-clerk’s office, which he has great! 
difficulty in deciphering; but if he can only meet 
with the death or marriage of a Corduroy or a 
Douglas, that is qinte enough to make up for 
weeks of trouble. He once gave a dinner, I am 
informed, to a large party of friends, ou hearing it | 
mentioned by a law'yer on a circuit that three Cordu- i 
roys were hanged at Jedburgh for stouthrieff and 1 
sorzimg —which I believe means, after all, only rob- | 
bery and sturdy begging—in the year 1500. He is ; 
always in this way making what he calls family j 
discoveries, though I believe this of the three | 
thieves is the greatest. He has got a large book j 
like a ledger, bound in red leather, with brass ! 
clasps, where he has copied the first leaf of his 
father's Bible, and anything he has picked up 
about people of his name, and this he calls his 
history. He keeps this book and a few old papers, 
such as his grandmother’s marriage-lines and the 
like, in an old trunk, which he has built into the ■ 
ivaH, and thjs he calls his charter-chest. Before he j 
took to these fancies, he had built a very snug j 
cottage about two miles from the town; but he j 
has since that time had all the windows taken 1 
out, and new ones put in, with panes of glass cut i 
in the shape of diamonds, as if it were a church,! 
not forgetting paintings of red hearts and royal i 
crowns, of w'hich there are at least a dozen, includ¬ 
ing the skylights. His fireplaces are also made 
with a pointed arch at the top ; and his fenders i 
have battlements on them like the top of a castle. 
His parlour is stuck full of pictures of old gentle¬ 
men in wigs and coats of mail, and young ladi^ 
very indecent about the bosom, whom he calls his 
aiicestors; hut. his apprentice told me he had 
himself heard him bidding for some of them at 
an au^ion. When he shews his visitors the real 
fortndt which he has of his father, he always 


remarks that he was a wonderfully modest mam 
and never spoke of his family ; “ but,” adds he, “ he 
had no taste for research.” 

‘ The whole neighbourhood consider him as one 
out of his mind on this head, and call him Count 
Corduroy, by way of derision; and I am much 
afraid that, if I stay much longer among them, 
they will christen me the Young Count. What 
makes me write you at present, is more par¬ 
ticularly this, that I hear him talking about 

f etting his lands, as he calls them—although he- 
as not above twenty acres altogether, including 
Craig-Corduroy Cottage—erected into a barony. 
1 have also heard him hinting that supporters 
would not stand him above a hundred pounds. 
If he goes on at this rate, 1 do not see how any¬ 
body will employ him, as every one already says, 
he bos got a bee iu his bonnet, and might easily 
be cognosced. I am iu the hopes that this letter 
may put an end to his delusion, which will bo 
a great obligation on Christopher Cordcroy,. 
Jun.’ 

j TIIE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 

Unlike her usual practice, Mrs Weevil did not 
return to the house that day till far on in the. 
aftenioon ; and after she had entered her rooms, I 
could hear her bustling about with an activity and 
noise quite unprecedented in my e.xperience of 
her habits. This rather alarmed me. I was 
afraid she had suspected, from the appearance of 
her rooms, notwithstanding our care in removing 
all traces of our presence, that some one had been 
there in her absence ; and this might be sufficient 
to defeat my hopes of bringing to light the 
trickery that had been so long and so systemati¬ 
cally practised. But I was still more astonished 
when, about an hour after her return, she sent u 
message to me by the ayah that she W'ished to 
speak with me, if I would grant her an interview. 
At first, I scarcely knew what answer to make. 
Were I to refuse to see her, this might complete 
the suspicion whicli she perhaps entertained; 
and if I ilid see her, I was afraid that I might by 
some word or look betray the kiywlcdge of which 
I had become possessed. I tuought upon the 
whole I had better see her, and answered accord¬ 
ingly* 

As she entered the room with a basket over her 
arm, she dropped a courtesy ; and from the flow of 
words with which she at once opened the conversa¬ 
tion, she seemed to put on a frankness of maimer 
which I had not before observed in any slight 
intercourse I had had with her. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ she w'ent on, ‘I were just a-comin’,. 
ma’am, to say os I would be goin’ from the ’ouse 
for a few days; my son, as is steward to Lord 

B-, being took very badly last night, ma’am ; 

and as he have no one to wait upon him, it holds 
as I, ma’am, as his mother, must do my dooty— 
yes, ma’am.’ 

All this she said without once stopping to take 
breath; and I could not help observing that she 
w'as slightly flurried in my presence, and seemed 
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to keep talking as ranch to hide her uneasiness as 
to enlighten me regarding her errand. I said I 
was very sorry to hear that her son was ill, and 
that it was very proper she should, in the circum¬ 
stances, attend to him. ‘ But,’ I asked, ‘ has he no 
servant in the house ? ’ 

•* Not presently, ma’am,’ she answered j * least¬ 
ways, the ’ousemaid have gone away over to 
Brookford for a few days to see her mother, 
who stays there, ma’am—^yes, ma’am;’ and she 
courtesiod again in the excess of her civility. 

After I had dismissed her, I did not know 
what to think. This was an interference with 
my plans on which I had not counted. I 
had no one to advise with me, and felt much 
perplexed. As evening approached, and the 
gloom of twilight, I had a strange nervous feeling, 
such as I had only once before experienced, and 
that was in India, during the terrible days when 
the Mutiny was at its height, and every footfall 
made us start, as if next moment were to^ be our 
last. As the dusk deepened, my anxiety increased; 
and when at length the ayah conducted the 
joiner, as I had before instructed her, to niy 
room, I was almost too overpowered to speak. 
Andrew aud the blacksmith were for the time 
detained in the kitchen, as I wished to talk the 
matter over w'itli the joiner, as the most intelli¬ 
gent of the three. 

As he entered ray room, I was surprised to find 
a second person behind him, whom he introduced 
to me as Mr Bnrrowes, the district inspector of 
police, who had been on ah official visit to the 
village that day, and who, when he heard the story, 
volunteered his services in place of the constable. 
His presence at once gave me great relief; and 
this was enhanced when I found he had had long 
experience in the London detective force, and was j 
entering with the enthusiasm of his profession 
into our plans. He had heard already from the 
joiner what had passed that day*; complimented 
me highly ou the presence? of mind I had dis¬ 
played on the previous evening, and expressed his 
acquiescence in everything that we had since done. 

When, however, I mentioned to him my unex¬ 
pected interview that afternoon with Mrs Weevil, 
and that she had left the house, he was a good 
deal taken aback. Ho questioned me closely as 
to her manner and appearance when she was in 
my room, and as to whether she seemed ranch 
affected by her son’s illness. I answered his 
several questions to the best of my ability; and 
he, after thinking awhile, jjacing up tind down the 
room, turned to me and said : 

‘ Let everything be carried out as you formerly 
proposed. See that your family retire to rest at 
their usual time, aud with as little appearance as 
possible of anything unusual going on. If the 
woman has taken alarm, nothing will be lost by 
waiting till to-morrow, when her rooms can be 
more carefully examined by daylight. In the first 
place, will you shew me the bedroom in which 
you were disturbed last night V 


I conducted him thither, the joiner following; 
and after he had ascertained where, to ase his 
own expression, I had first seen the * party,* and 
where and how the party bad disappeared, he¬ 
at once intimated his plans. He said I was to 
retire to my room as usual, seat myself in my 
chair by the fire as on the previous evening, 
and either sleep or appear to sleep, as was most 
agreeable to myself. Beyond the window stood a. 
large wardrobe, in which, after the house was all 
quiet, he and the joiner would conceal theqj-^ 
selves; the blacksmith and the gardener being 
set as a guard upon the door of the housekeeper’a 
room below. The village constable, he had ar¬ 
ranged, would keep watch on the outside of the 
house, but so as not to be readily discovered. 

The duties of the household, in the absence of 
my servants, fell somewhat heavily on tlie ayah 
and myself ; and the time passed quibkly for me. as 
I bustled about, seeing the children put to bed; 
after which the ayah also retired. During all this 
time, everything had been carried on in our cus¬ 
tomary way. Mr Burrowes and the rest of his 
helpers betook themselv-es for the time to a distant 
apartment up-stairs, and the house had resounded ’ 
all the evening with the mingled sounds of laughter 
and noise inseparable from. a large family of 
children such as ours. But now all was silent; 
the men had slipped quietly to their different 
posts ; Mr Burrowes and the joiner were, I knew, 
in the wardrobe at the other end of my bedroom ; 
and I was seated in my lounging-chair, as on tHb 
previous evening. * 

As I sat in this position thinking, I could not 
help observing to myself how near we were all 
making ourselves ridiculous. The old W'omau 
whom I had suspected, was out of the house; no 
one else but the ordinary members of the house¬ 
hold and the watchers, could possibly be in it; 
and here was I, sitting at iny bedroom fire, 
making-believe to sleepi, with two men concealed 
in the wardrobe, all hoping to catch—we did not 
know what. The humour of the situation so 
strongly affected me at one time, that 1 could 
scarcely refrain from bursting into laughter. But 
the thought of Mr Burrowes having put him¬ 
self to so much trouble on my account, com¬ 
bined with a remembrance of what I had 
experienced during the past twenty-four hours, 
gradually sobered my feelings; and I shortly 
found my thoughts floating away in dim remem¬ 
brances to my life in India; to iny distant hus¬ 
band ; to our long separation; to the terrible 
nights and days of that fearful Mutiny, whose 
horrors still rose up before me ; to- 

There was a thud on the floor, and I started. 

I had been asleep, and in my slumber bad 
knocked a book off the small table at my elbow.. 
'The fire was burning low, and I rose in a 
confused state to trim it, when my eyes fell 
upon what I had seen on the previous evening. 
Ill the imperfect light, it seemed taller and 
more "ha.-;tly-looking than before, aitd was 
approaching mo from behind. As my eyes 
fell upon it, I gave a loud shriek, and caught 
hold of the chair to support me. As I did 
so, I saw the figure gradually recede from 
rue, and the room seemed to grow suddeqly 
darker. I am certain tliat, left to myself, I 
should at that moment have fainted right 










Awi^, for the wiiole thing had been oo sudden, 
found'm®. so unprepeied, that^ in my con¬ 
fusion I :l^^t all about the business of the 
night But just as the white ii^re seemed to 
be approaching the curtained windows, I saw 
two dark figures dash quickly upon it ficom 
behind, then a sharp and violent struggle^ in 
which all three rolled on the floor, m if locked 
together in a deadly embrace. The white fi^re 
had managed to wrench one arm loose, and in 
another moment there was the sharp click of a 
piftol. Thanks to our forethought, the weapon 
was harmless. By this time we noise of the 
etm^le that was going on had brought the 
blacksmith and An&ew up to my apartment ; 
and with their help, the white figure was in; 
a few seconds manacled and led forward to 
the Ught, his white garnxent-an old surpUce— 
hanging'in tatters about him. He was at once 
known to tbe'majority of the company—it was 
the steward! He turned his back on me with a 
stifled mith. 

Leaving him« now helpless, with his hands fast 
behind his back, in charge of the blacksmith, 
Mr Burrowes led the way to the housekeeper's 
rooms below, the door of which was foimd to be 
locked. It was at once burst open, and taking a 
candle with us, we entered. The outer room was 
in the same condition as 1 had seen it during the 
day; but the inner room shewed the bed drawn 
forward, and the panelling of the recess which 
we had discovered, standing open. Nobody was 
there. Taking the candle forward, to examine the 
recess, Mr Burrowes found that the box had a 
movable bottom, in addition to that which we 
liad discovered, and that by its removal an opening 
suflicient for one person at a time led down a trap- 
stair into the cellars below. Mr Burrowes and the 
joiner at once descended, taking the light with 
them, the rest of us waiting as directed in the 
outer apartment, or watching the lobbies that led 
to it. In a few minutes I heard sudden footsteps 
in my bedroom, and rushing thither, found that 
Mr Burrowes and the joiner had reached it from 
the cellars, into which the trap-door led, the whole 
of the woodwork of one side of the window of my 
room being ingeniously made to move back upon 
hinges like a door, yet so constructed that it could 
not be opened by any one in the room. When 
the steward was searched, there was found on 
liim besides the pistols, a bunch of duplicate keys, 
which could open any chamber, or other lockfast 
place, in the house. 

The constable having been called in from the 
garden, the steward, who had hitherto stood silent 
and sullen, with a dark expression of malice and 
revenge upon his face, was handed over to him, 
and he was instructed by his superior to convey 
him to the local police-office and place him in a 
cell. The blacksmith he ordered to accompany 
the constable, and see that the prisoner did not 
effect an escape. 

Meantime, the gardener, who, since the ‘ ghost ’ 
had been discovered to be but flesh and blood like 
himself, had become as bold as a lion, volunteered 
to stay in the house with us all night and help 
me to soothe the fears of my poor terrified 
children ; while Mr Burrowes, accompanied by 
the joiner, proceeded to the house of the stowarm 
1 need not burden the reader with dettdls; but 1' 
may mention tlu^ in answer to a qmet tap at the 


window^ the door of the house waa immeiMately 
opened, and old Mra Weeyil was at once in ^e 
grip of the officer. She was absolutely thunder¬ 
struck, and quite lost her presence of mind. 
Without telling her anything of what had hap¬ 
pened, Mr Burrowes asked for her son, l£e 
steward. At first, she hesitated, then said he waa 
iU in bed. 

‘ No/ said Mr Burrowes; ‘he is not in bed, but 
he is safe enough by this time in the police-office; 
BO you had betteHust teU us all about it’ 

At this, Mrs Weevil entirely broke dovim, and 
confessed aU. It is unnecessary to rep^t at 
length what the reader can ^ess in great 
measure for himself; but the sum of her story 
was this. The mother, equally with her son, 
hated Miss Boupel for despising his addresses, 
and took the means we have seen in order to 
drive each successive tenant out of her house. 
She also admitted that after the sudden death of 
Mrs Koupel, it was they who had spread the 
stories charging foul-play against the daughter. 
In answer to a question from Mr Burrowes, she 
confessed that it was she who had played the 
ghost on'the previous evening; but she h^ never 
before shewn herself to any one who did not at 
once flee and quit the house. My attempt to get 
hold of her, therefore, had so alarmed her that ^e 
had great difficulty in escaping; and next morning 
bad gone to her son, and tolcl him she durst not 
play the pai't of ghost any longer, as the present 
tenant was likely to stand her ground, and they 
would in that way be found out. They were both 
enraged at thus being at last baffled in their long- 
cherished course of malicious practices against 
Mias Roupel; and her son determined to take out 
his revenge upon me that night by first frightening 
me and then robbing the house, after which they 
were resolved to take the firet opportunity of 
quitting that part of the country. Their cui)icUty 
had been aroused by tbe sight of some trinkets in 
Indian jewellery which I possessed ; hence the 
design to rob me. In order to cover their purpose, 
the old hag was sent to me with the story of her 
son being ill; and as he had a secret means of 
acces.s to the house, he readily effected an entrance 
after he supposed the family asleep. It was her 
son who had first pfit her upon these evil 

£ radices—had brought the old surplice from 

ord B-’s house, in which q||her of them, as 

occasion offered, was in the habit of terrifying 
the inmates, and thus depriving the innocent 
object of their hatred of her chief means of 
livelihood. 

Mr Burrowes did not trouble to apprehend the 
old woman at that time; but he took care that 
she should not leave the country till after the 
trial of her son for housebreaking and felony, 
when she had to appear against him as a witness. 
He was found guilty, and sent to a penal settle¬ 
ment. Mrs Weevil, ashamed to shew face in the 
neighbourhood, departed no one knew whither. 

As tor tlie ghost-story, as soon as its salient 

E ointa were known in the neighbourhood, the 
ouse not only lost its bad character, but I be¬ 
came for the time quite a kind of heroine, every¬ 
body praising my courage and sagacity. I 
the pleasure, some weeks later, of entertaining in 
the house Mrs Eichmrd Bgerton, the former Mias 
Roupel, whom the neighbourlmod, conscious of 
unjust condemnation, received with open arms. 










MMAmJiMlM EMEDEES. 


Mtav the tern of mT* tenao^ ‘expired, the ohans^ 
mg house' let for a more suitable rent ; and ever 
sluce, 1 believe it has formed an adequate source of 
income to its worthy owners. 


REMARKABLE REMEDIED 

Majt is a physic-taking animal. Her Maje^y’s 
lieges alone dispose of a prodigious but unknown 
quantity, in obedience to the orders of orthodox 
practitioners; while their annmil consumption of 
atent medicines is at the rate of half a ^x or 
ottle for every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom, at an expenditure of something 
very much more than a milliou pounds. 

There are, however, plenty of real and fancied 
invalids who have no faith in the apothecaipr’s 
wares. Some believe in hydropathy, of which 
Lamb wittily said: ‘ It is neither new nor wondei>- 
ful; for it is as old as the Deluge, which killed 
more than it cured.’ Others are of Burke’s opinion, 
that hot water is a specific for every bodily ill; 
while others, again, loudly vaunt the triumphs of 
the hunger-cure, so called because the patient has 
to subsist upon two or three ounces of white’ bread 
and one wine-glass of water every twenty-four 
Iipurs, so long as he remains uncured. 

The hunger-cure is after all only a dangerous 
extension of Dr Rutty’s prescription of a dinner 
of bread-and-water, as a sovereign remedy for 
indigestion. Dr Johnson’s prescription for the 
same ailment was a pleasanter one. Learning 
that Miss Boothby was troubled that way, he wrote 
to his ‘ dear angel:' ‘ Dive me leave, who have 
thought much on medicine, to propose to you an 
easy and, I think, a very probable remedy for 
indigestion and stomach complaints. Take an 
ounce of dried orange-peel finely powdered ; divide 
it iirto scruples, and take one scruple at a time. 
The best way is perhaps to drink it in a glass of 
hot red port; or to eat it firat, and drink tlie wine 
afterwards. Do not take too much in haste: a 
scruple once in three hours, or about five scruples 
a day, ■will be suflicient to begin ; or less, if you 
find any aversion.’ The remedy certainly is a 
simple one, and worthy a trial, being, as its pro- 
ixmnder says, ‘not disgusting, not costly, easily 
tried, and if not found useful; easily left olt’ 

At an inejuest held at Bra«Iwell, Bucks, on the 
body of a live-year-old girl wbo died of hydro¬ 
phobia, one of the witnesses deposed that tw'o days 
after the child had been bitten, the buried dog 
was disinterred, its liver extracted, and a piece of 
it, weighing about an ounce and a half, frizzled on 
a fork before the fire until it was dried up, and 
then given to the child, who ate it freely; but 
nevertheless died.—A Chinaman, charged before a 
New York magistrate with stealing a duck in a 
stage of decomposition, explained that he took the 
bird for medicinal purposes. ‘ You sav'ty,’ said lie, 

* one duck, hal lotten; takee, boUee him; lub 
mattali on leg; him all light; cue plulicy.’—Not 
an ovemice remedy for pleurisy, but nardly nastier 
than magpie-dust, which no less a personage than 
the Princess Bismarck apparently deems an inlal- 
libie specific for epilepsy; since, no longer ago 
than January last, the President of the Ecken- 
foerder Shooting Club addressed the following 
circular to the members of that association: ‘ Her 
Highness Princess Bismarck wishes to receive, 
befbre the 18th inst, os many magpies as possitje^ 


from the burned remains of which an 
powder may be manipulated., I permit: myaell, 
therefore, and Well-bomd^iV to entreat thM 
you will forthwith shoot as many magpies as yon 
can in your preserves, and forwiurd toe same tte 
the Chief Forester X^nge, FiMdricbmhe or 
hither, without paying for Aeir cantiage, down to 
the 18th of this month.’ 

The winter of 1876-7 was exceptionally severe 
in Detroit, and marked, moreover, by a visitation 
of smallpox, proving especially virulept in the 
Polish quarter of the city, the denizens of whi(% 
were obstinate anti-vaccinationists, whose only 
method of keeping the scourge at bay was to 
close their doors against all comers. Aboirt 
Christmas-time, a young Pole, fresh from Europe, 
found his way to Detroit, and naturally made for 
the quarter wherein dwelt his compatriots. One 
of them gave him friendly greeting, but had no 
sooner done so, than seeing nnmisi'hkable signs 
of the dreaded disease on the stranger’s face, he 
hustled him into the street without any ceremony. 
Friendless and penniless, the poor fellow struck 
out at a venture for a place of refuge; and reaching 
a barnyard, made his bed on some straw at the 
end of a shed. There he lay sick and starving 
for three nights and two days, tormented by the 
itching of the pustules, until in desperation he 
plastered face, neck, and hands with the fresh 
cattle-manure about him. At last, hunger drove 
him to the farmhouse to beg a little food. There 
he was supplied with soap and water wherewith 
to cleanse himself j and his ablutions over, stood* 
before the pitying family apparently free from any 
sign of smallpox. Next day, the farmftr was down 
with the disease, through which his visitor named 
him, without apparently thinking of applying the 
remedy that had proved so efficacious in his own 
case; a case on which the chronicler commented 
thus: ‘ The stranger certainly had smallpox, for 
he gave it to another. He certainly recovered, 
for here he is, walking about. If the fresh inanurg 
did not absorb the disease from his system in the 
short time, what else did ? If burying a patient 
up to his neck in the earth, as practised in some 
countries, has a beneficial effect on diseases, why 
should not fresh compost have double the strength 
ns a healer < It is a straight plain case, and 
though not discovered by Jenner, the cure may 
one day rank with his preventive.’ 

Sir Walter Scott’s piper, John Bruce, spent a 
wljole Sunday selecting twelve stones from twelve 
south-running streams, with the purpose that his 
sick master might sleep upon them and become 
whole. Scott was not the man to hurt fhe honest 
fellow’s feelings by ridiculing the notion of such 
a remedy proving of avail; so he caused Bruce to 
be told that the recipe was infallible; but that it 
was absolutely necessary to success that the stones 
should be wrapped in the petticoat of a widow 
who had never wished to marry again; upon 
learning which, the Highlmider renounced all hope 
of completing the charm. 

Lady Duff Gordon once gave an old Egyptian 
woman a powder wrapped in a fragment of the 
Saturday lievim. She came again to assure her 
benefactress the charm was a wonderfully powerful 
one ; for although she had not been able to wash 
off aU the fine writing from the paper, even that 
little had done her a great deal of good. She 
would have made an excellent subject for a Uama 
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doctor, who, if he does not happen to have any 
meciicine handy, writes the name of the remedy he 
would administer on a scrap of paper, moistens it 
with his month, rolls it up in the form of a pill, 
which the patient tosses down his throat. In 
default of paper, the name of the drug is chalked 
on a board, and washed off again with water, 
which serves as a healing draught 

These easy-going practitioners might probably 
cite plenty of instances of the eflicacy of their 
method. Dr John Brown of Edinburgh once gave 
labourer a prescription, saying; ‘Take that, and 
come back in a fortnight, when you will be well’ 
Obedient to the injunction, the patient presented 
himself at the fortnight's end, with a clean tongue 
and a happy face. Iroud of the fulfilment of nis 
promise, Dr Brown said: ‘ Let me see what I 
rave you.’ ‘ Oh,’ answered the man, ‘ I took it, 
doctor.’ ‘ Yes, I know you did ; bat where is the 
proscription?'^ *I swallowed iV was the reply. 
The patient had made a pill of the paper, and 
faith in his physician’s skill had done the rest. 
Faith is a rare wonder-worker. Strong in the 
belief that every Frank is a doctor, an old Arab, 
who had been partially blind from birth, pestered 
an' English traveller into giving him a seidlitz- 
powder and some pomatum. Next day the chief 
declared that he could see better than he had done 
for twenty years. 

A sea-captain, when one of his crew craved 
something for his stomach's good, on consulting 
his book found ‘No. 15’ was the thing for the 
occasion. Unfortunately there had been a run on 
that number, and the bottle was empty. Not caring 
to send the man aWay uucomforted, the skipper, 
remembering that eight and seven made fifteen, 
made up a dose from the bottles so numbered, 
which the seaman took with startling effects, never 
contemplated by himself or the cribbage-loving 
captain. That worthy jumped too hastily at con¬ 
clusions, like the Turkish phj'sician of whom Mr 
Qscanyan tells the following story. Called in to a 
case of typhus, the doctor in question examined the 

? atieiit (an upholsterer), prescribed, and departed. 

'assing the house the next day, he inquired of a 
servant at the door if his master was dead, and 
to his astonishment, heard he was much better. 
Indoors he went, to learn from the convalescent 
that being consumed with thirst, he had drunk 
a pailful of the juice of pickled cabbage. Soon I 
afterwards, a dealer in embroidered hantlkercbiefs, 
seized with the same malady, sent for the phy¬ 
sician, who forthwith ordered him to take a pail¬ 
ful of picWed-cabbage juice. The man died next 
day; and the doctor set down this memorandum 
in his book for future guidance: * Although in 
cases of typhus, pickled-cabbage juice is an efficient 
remedy, it is not, however, to be used unless the 
patient be by profession an upholsterer.’ 

Lady Barker’s New Zealand shepherd found a 
somewhat similar potion of infinite use. When 
his mistress expressed her surprise at his possession 
of a bottle of Worcestershire sauce, Salter said; 
‘You see, mum, although we gets our health 
uncommon well in these salubrious mountings, 
still a drop of physic is often handy-like; and in a 
general way I always purchase myself b box of 
Holloway’s Pills—of which you do get such a lot 
for your money—and also a bottle of Painkiller. 
But last shearing they was out o’ Painkiller, so they 
put me up a bottle o’^cain pepper, and likewise 


that 'ere condiment ;• which was very efficacious, 
'specially towards the end o* the bottle. It always 
took my mind off the loneliness, and cheered m© 
up wonderful, especial if I added a little red 
pepper to it’ • 

One of the same hidy’s Kaffir servants suffering 
from a bad bilious attack, declined to be treats 
in a civilised way; and in a very short time 
reported himself perfectly well, a native doctor 
having bled his groat toe. Still more extra¬ 
ordinary was the remedy concerning which Lady 
Barker writes: ‘ Tom had a frightful headache, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering how 
that boy smokes the strongest tobacco out of a 
cow’s horn, morning, noon, and night, to say 
nothing of incessant snuff-taking. The first I 
heard of Tom’s headache was when Charlie cam© 
to ask me for a remedy; which I thought very 
nice on his part, because he and Tom live in a 
chronic state of quarrelling, and half my time is 
taken up in keeping the peace between them. I 
told Charlie that I knew of no remedy for a bad 
headache except going to bed, and that was what 
I should advise Tom to do. Charlie smiled rather 
contemptuously, as if pitying my ignorance, and 
asked if I would give him a box of wooden 
matches. Now matclie.s are a standing grievance 
in a Kaffir establishment; so I, failing to connect 
wooden matche.s and Tom’s headache together, 
began a reproachful catalogue of how many boxes 
of matches he had asked for lately. Charlie 
ha.stily cut me short by saying : “ But ma'm, it for 
make Tom well.” Of course 1 produced a new 
box, and stood by to watch (’harlie doctoring Tom. 
Match after match did Charlie strike, holding 
the flaming splinter up Tom’s exceedingly wide 
nostrils, until the box was empty. Tom winced 
a good deal, but bore this singeing process with 
great fortitude. Every now and then he cried 
out when Charlie thrust a freshly lighted match 
np his nose, but on the whole he stood it bravely ; 
and by the time the matches were all burned out, 
he declared his headache was (juite cured, and 
that he was ready to go and chop wood. “ It very 
good stuff to smell, ma'm,” said Charlie; “burn de 
sickness away.”' 

Whatever virtue there may be in any of the 
remedies of wliich we have written, not one among 
them all is so sure of efiecting its end as this old 
‘ cure for a love-fit: ’ f 

Tye one end of a rope fast over a beam, 

And make a slip-noose at the other extreme; 

Then, just underneath, let a wicket be sot, 

On which let the lover most manfully got. 

Then over his head let the snicket be got, 

And under one ear be well settled the knot. 

The wicket kicked down, let him take a fmr 
swing, 

And leave all the rest of the work to the string! 
THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

The Anthracite, a steam-yacht of seventy tons, 
has crossed the Atlantic from England to America 
in eighteen days on a consumption of nineteen 
tons of coal. This is the smallest steamer that 
has ever made the voyage under steam; and th© 
satisfactory result is due to a persevering endeavour 
to construct an engine capable of working with 
higb-pressure steam. There ar^ as in Colonel 
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Beaumont’s compressed air-enmne, three cylindere 
of different sizes, so arranged that the steam passes 
from one to the other with economy of power. 
The boiler will bear a pressme of two thousand 
five hundred pounds on the* square inch, and 
contains when filled ninety ^llons of water. The 
packing of the cylinders is ‘ rerkins’ patent metal,’ 
a compound of tin and copper, which requires no 
oil or other lubricant, and contributes importantly 
to the possibility of using high-pressure steam; 
for the boiler is thereby preserved from the 
injurious effect of grease and acids. None but 
distilled water enters the boiler; and this is used 
over and over again, the small quantity of waste 
being restored from an adjacent tank. Thus con- 
fitnicted, the Anthracite has proved that high- 
pressure steam may be employed with safety, and 
that a large economy of fuel, and consequently of 
space, may be effect^. Ship-owners whose profits 
are made ont of the space available for passengers 
or cargo, will not fau to recognise the value of 
these facts. And though the engine in the first 
instance cost more than an ordinary marine engine, 
a compensation may be found in the durability of 
the boilers and the disuse of lubricants. During 
three generations have the Perkins family been 
'eng.'iged in solving this problem; and it may be 
that the present generation will see high pressure 
become general in sea-going steamers. The results 
cannot as yet be foretold; but that trade and 
intercourse will be affected, cannot be doubted. 
And if the Czar’s yacht Livadia, with her shallow 
draught and peculiarly shaped hull, should prove 
successful, will not shipbuilding undergo a won¬ 
derful change ? 

A few months ago, we gave a brief account of 
experiments made at Philadelphia with locomotives 
driven by compressed air. Similar experiments 
have been tried on tramways in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris ; but in neither case was the desired 
success achieved. The question, however, was 
not likely to bo given up; for the advantage of 
compressed air over steam is great from the 
economical as well as the practical point of view. 
(k)lonel Beaumont, of the Royal Arsenal, Wool¬ 
wich, has for some time worked tKereat, and trials 
of his air-engine have been, made with satisfactory 
results. Jt w'eighs ten tons, has a reservoir in 
which one hundred cubic feet of air can be com- 
pres.sed to one thousand pounds on the square 
inch; and thus charged, it travelled from the 
Arsenal to Dartford and hack, about thirty miles, 
in sixty-three minutes. The machinery and the 
wlieels w'ork in comparative silence : there is none 
of that noisy hiss and roar which accompanies the 
use of steam. 

Colonel Beaumont has overcome some of the 
dilliculties which beset former inventors, by placing 
three cylinders of graduated size on each side of 
his engine, and by applying warmth, to counteract 
the cold produced in the expansion of compressed 
air. At present, it will draw a load of sixteen 
tons, and is to be employed in the work of the 
Arsenal; and there is reason to believe that similar 
tnachmery is to be tried for propelling the toa^edo 
boata With a larger engine, heavier loads could 
be drawn: underground railways would then no 
longer be made stifling by the sulphurous smoke 
from steam locomotives, and horses would no i 
longer be required on tramways. i 

It is known that attempts have been made to ' 


propel vessels on rivers by ejecting a horizontal 
column of water from the stem. This ciplumii. by 
striking against the surrounding water, supplied 
the propelling power; but it was not sufficient | 
Mr Heathorn claims to have got over the difficulty 
by shewing that ‘the force exerted 1^ one fluid 
pouring into or against another depends on the 
contact of surfaces, and noton the sectional area 
of the flowing mass, after the flowing mass be once 
set in motion.’ Instead, tberefoTe, of tubes with, 
large orifice, he makes use of tubes with narrow 
ouUet, a mere slit^ and thus obtains a large supw-* 
ficial contact, by ejecting water through a series of 
narrow openings. 

The French n Algeria are continuing their 
experiments for the conversion of sunshine into 
mechanical work, by means of what is called a 
solar boiler; and it is now proved that, in 
countries where the sun does really^shine,‘boilers 
may be heated and machinery kept going with¬ 
out the aid of fire. Whether it can be made use 
of for railway purposes, remains to be tried. 
Meanwhile, the distillation of alcohol from Bar¬ 
bary figs is to be carried on in a large solar boiler. 
There will be no expense for fuel; the figs cost . 
next to nothing; the refuse serves as food for cattle, 
and alcohol will he produced at the rate of two 
hundred litres a day. Much advantage is antici¬ 
pated ; for at present, Algeria imports thirty 
thousand hectolitTe.s of alcohol. 

Dr Salvator Vinci, of Catania, has by ‘pro¬ 
clamation’ informed scientific societie.s that ,a 
great revolution .is about to take place in the 
physical sciences, and that he wiy shortly de- 
mon.strate by induijitable proofs that the essence 
of hea^ of light, of electricity, of magnetism, and 
of life is—Oxygen ! 

The audacity of American invention is pro¬ 
verbial ; it disdains belief in the impossible. Wa 
now learn that fireproof houses can be built of 
cotton and straw. In preparing these materials, 
raw cotton of inferior quality, the scattered refuse 
of plantations and sweepings of factories, are 
mixed, and converted into a paste, which becomes 
as hard as stone, and is then called architectural 
cotton. It may be made in large slabs, whereby 
the building of a house would be rapid in com¬ 
parison with the practice of laying brick after 
brick, and at about ojie-third of the cost. 

For the other part, wheat-straw is treated in a 
way already known, and converted into paste¬ 
board. The sheets thus prepared are soaked in a 
solution which hardens the fibres, and are then 
compressed under enormous power iutg beams and 
boards of any required size ; and the effect of the 
soaking is said to render them difficult of com¬ 
bustion. No information has reached us as re¬ 
gards the mode of operation, or the nature of the 
chemical preparations required: hence, to save 
trouble, we intimate that further particulars are 
not as yet forthcoming. 

In chemical works where liquid preparations 
are manufactured on a large scale, wooden vessels 
are in certain cases made use of. But they soon 
rot, and to replace them is expensive. Experi¬ 
ments made in a manufactory of alizarine shew 
that if the 'wooden vessels are coated with a com- 
pouiul of paraffin and petroleum, they will last 
two years. The wood must be quite dry, aud the 
coating is most effective when put on in warm 
weather. We ore informed further, that iron 
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vessels may be protected by a coat of paraffin and 
linseed oil melted together in eqital quantities. 
It is alftady known that paraffin preserves the 
hands from the action of alkalies, and is an excel¬ 
lent remedy for chapped hands. 

We learn from photographic journals thotTienoe- 
forth the multiplication cf photographic pictures 
will depend more on the printing-press than on 
entilight; for Mr Woodbury, a name well known 
among artists, has demonstrated that' any photo- 
■ grapher who possesses a rolling-press and a supply 
' <»f tinfoil can prepare a properly engraved plate.’ 
He * takes a positive instead of a negative to begin 
with, and with this produces his gelatine mould ;* 
and when this is dry, covers it with a sheet of 
tinfoil, and passes it through an ordinary rolling- 
press. Thereby it becomes, so to speak, a plate 
from which photographic pictures may be printed. 
f- During so^ne years past, a self-registering instru¬ 
ment has recorded the quantity of sunshine visible 
at Greenwich Observatoiy ; and Mr Ellis, one of the 
assistmts there, has published a discussion of the 
record in the Quarterly Journal of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. In 1876, he says the summer 
sunshine was evenly distributed, and large in 
amount; in 1877, the month of June was remark¬ 
able for abundant sunshine ; in 1878, the summer 
distribution was even, but less in amount than in 
1876; w'hile in 1879, the amount was small, the 
month of July having been unusually deficient. 
Expressed in figures, the four years shew a total of 
four thousand eight hundred and eighty-four 
hours of sunshine. In the monthly totals (averag¬ 
ing the four years), July has the largest sum, four 
hundred and ninety-six hours ; and December, two 
hundred and forty-two hours, the smallest And 
here it is worth notice that, dividing the year into 
two portions, there is more sunshine during the 
half-year following the summer solstice than in 
the half-year preceding. ‘ Whether,’ says Mr 
Ellis, ‘this difference is in part accidental, or 
whether it be an indication of a real effect, will be 
more accurately determined when we have accumu¬ 
lated a longer series of observations.’ So far, the 
fact of the difference is corroborated by observa¬ 
tions on the heat of sunshine continued through 
twenty years. It must be borne in mind that in 
the paper here referred to, Mr Ellis discusses the 
duration only, not tlie heat of sunshine. lu April 
last, he was of opinion that the first six months of 
the present year would be ‘ likely to yield a large 
amount of sunshine.’ The quarterly Report pub- 
lishe<l by the Meteorological Society shews that in 
thb three tuionths April—June, as observed at 
Croydon, there were four hundred and ninety-two 
houre of sunshine. 

Greenwich is too near to the smoke and fogs 
of London to afford a perfectly fair test of quantity 
of sunshine. At the end of 1878, Mr Brand, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, had a recorder 
set up on his estate at Glynde, near Lewes, Sussex. 
The records, steadily taken from January 7, 1879 
to the .end of April 1880, shew that at Glynde 
there were in that period one hundred hours 
more of sunshine than at Greenwich. 

Since the United States government established 
their admirable system of meteorological observa¬ 
tions, now carried on under authority of the War 
Office at Washington, the notion that the Gulf 
Stream was the Father of Storms has been dissi- 
p^d. For it is now.known that the atoms 


which enm^ the Atlantie and vex tiie shores of 
Europe, originate somewhere on the AmBTitian 
continent, across which they travel at about 
twenty-six miles an hour. On the sea, their rate 
is from fourteen to fifteen miles, and their direc¬ 
tion is eo generally regular from west to east in 
the zone between the thirtieth and fiftieth paral¬ 
lels, that, as onr readers know, their approach can 
be announced some days in advance with reason¬ 
able certainty. s 

At Zikawei, near Shanghai, there is an observa¬ 
tory conducted by members of the Society of 
Jesus, who, after three years of observation, find 
reason to believe that the storms of the North 
Pacific are wmilar to those of the North Atlantic 
and Europe. In the one case, as in the other, they 
are large aerial vortices travelling from west to 
east between the same parallels, but twice as fast. 
A similarity is also found between Atlantic hur¬ 
ricanes and the typhoons of the China seas: both 
range from south to north. In order to widen the 
sphere of oliservation, and test the conclusions 
already arrived at, an appeal has been addressed 
to ship-iaptains, harbour-masters, and all who 
may be willing to co-operate in the work; and a 
chart shewing the track of a storm will be pub¬ 
lished every month in the Zikawei Bulletin. 
These are interesting facts; and we wish success 
to this intelligent endeavour to increase our 
knowledge of the laws and operations of Nature in 
the domain of meteorology. 

Medical men in the United States have found 
by years of experience that the climate of Florida 
is very favourable to the cure of consumption. 
The air is 8.alubriou3 ; not so damp as in sonio. 

I north-western territories which are thought to be 
dry and bracing ; atmospheric changes are infre¬ 
quent ; rains and cloudy weather being the 
exception, and sunshine the rule. Moreover, 
there are in Florida varieties of clim.ate—cool, 

I semi-tropical, and tropical ; and level, rolling, and 
I hilly lands. Hence, a locality may be found 
suitable to the condition of the consuinptivo 
patient. At Key West, during the five cold 
months, when a polar winter afflicts the northern 
and eastern States, the mean temperature is 
sei'enty-two degrees; and at Jacksonville, fifty- 
eiglit degrees. Many patients who have resorted 
to Florida in the hope of cu», have made it their 
permanent dwelling-place j'^and instances have 
occurred in which ‘hereditary transmission has 
died outand practitioners long resident in the 
state testify that they are acquainted vrilh families 
‘bom of consumptive parents, who Lave passed 
the meridian of life, and exhibit no sign of 
pulmonary disease.’ 

Invalids who shrink from a long travel by sea 
and land, and desire a sanitarium less far from 
home, should read what Sir Joseph Hooker says, 
in his Journal of a Tour in Maroeco and the Orcat 
Atlas, concerning the climate of Mogador, which, 
as is shewn by eight years’ observations,'is the 
most equable of ‘ any place within the temperate 
zone as to which we possess accurate information.’ 
‘Phthisis,’ we are told, ‘is all but completely 
unknown among the inhabitants of tliat part of 
Africa.’ The resident physician in the course 
of ten years, had not had more than five cases 
of consumption among his very numerous native 
patients; and had seen instances of the remark¬ 
able curative effect of the climate on Europeans 









who mivod m Mogador ^ an advanoed singe 
of the disease. 

The mean tmn^atttxe of the snmmer months, 
that is, as derived from the eight years’ period, is 
—June, 70*8 degrees Fahrenheit; July, 71‘1; 
August, 71’2 ; and the mean of the winter 
months is—^December, 61*4; January, 61*2 ; Fe^ 
Twary, 61*8. From which we ®e, that between the 
hottest and col<^ months of the year, the 
difference of temperature is ten d^ee® only. 
Of rainy days, there are on the average not more 
than forty'iive in a year; and taking a thousand 
observabions on the state of the sky, the propor¬ 
tions are—clear, 786; clouded, 176 ; foggy, 40. 
Add to this that the desert wind blows but 
about two days in the year, and ‘is scarcely 
felt,’ and a fair idea may be formed of the 
climate of Mogador, and its probable influence 
on diseased lungs. 

From observations carefully made, it appears 
that the quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere 
is subject to considerable variations, from 20'47 
per cent, to 21*01 ; the greatest quantity being 
found during north winds, and the smallest from 
the opposite quarter. Changes of wind commonly 
reduce variations ; but further observations must 
e made before the law by which they are 
governed will be discovered. It is thought too 
that they may ‘shew that notwithstanding the 
richer vegetation of the tropics, the process of 
oxidation is more active than that of reduction, 
while the reverse is taking place in northern 
regions,’ If the theory recently propounded by 
Professor Loomis be true—namely, that sudden 
lowerings of temperature are produced not by 
winds rushing from north to south, but by vertical 
descent of masse.s of cold air from upper regions 
of the atmosphere, then the difl'erence in quantity 
of oxygim would be accounted for: there being 
more oxygen in the air at the sea-level than at 
high elevations. 

Professor Rood, of Columbia College, United 
States, luui tried the effects of mixing white light 
with coloured light, and has obtained results 
which may be interesting to artists as well as to 
physicists. He combines a white disk with 
coloured disks, and finds on rapid rotation that 
vermilion becomes somewhat purplish, orange 
becomes more red, yellow more orange, yellowish 
green more green, green becomes more blue green, 
ultramarine more violet, and purjde less red, while 
greenish yellow remains unchanged. 

In his anniversary address, the President of the 
Linnean Society, Dr Allman, described the aspects 
of vegetation as observed in certain localities on 
the snores of the Mediterranean, and instanced 
the Eucalyptm globulus as an important introduc¬ 
tion from more southern latitudes. This tree, he 
stated, ‘is planted round almost all the towns 
on the Riviera, and as it is of amazingly rapid 
growth, has already attained in many places a 
great size. Though destitute of the graceful form 
of many of our European trees, it is still a tree of 
striking and often picturesque aspect. The foliage 
is of q glaucous tint . . . and the leaves presenting 
tlieir surfaces vertically to the wind, tremble like 
the leaf of the aspen in the gentlest breeze; and 
though casting but little shade, impress us, like 
the murmuring of running water, with a pleasant 
sense of coolness in the sultry summer air.’ 

Another Australian tree, also of rapid growth, 


naturalised m tike same dMriet, » tibe (hsmmm, 
remarkable *\3f the graceful ^rmmetiipy of jte 
form, and singular pendolmia ramification.’ '‘It 
has already attorned,’ says Jk Allman, ‘a hd^lit 
of some thirty or. forty feet; and when the wmi. 
rmihes toongh its branches, the long melancholy 
sigh with which the tree tespondi^ Is nnlike the 
sound called forth by the same cause in any other 
with which 1 am acquainted.’ 

In last month's issue, we made reference to 
Justice’s Steam-Quieting Chambers, aadthe advim- 
tages of their use on steam-launohea, &c. It 
not be amim to draw attention also to the advan¬ 
tages of their use on sea-going vessels. Steam is a 
very uproarious servant once its services are no 
longer required; and when a vessel is suddenly 
stopped in an emergency, and the valves of the 
boiler begin to blow off under tiie increasing pres¬ 
sure the noise is generally so great, that it is next 
to impossible, if not generally all%ether so, for 
the captain to make himself audible in giving his 
orders to the crew, and out of this spring disorder 
and cross-purposes, with the inevitable mk of loss 
both in lives and property. This risk might be 
avoided ^ the steam being quietly allowed to 
escape. Imese Quieting Chambers may therefore 
be looked upon as not only adding to the comfort 
of a sea-voyage, but to its percentage of safety. 


POSTAaB-BTAMP SAVINGS AND GOVEBNMENT 
STOCKS. 

.Our publication for last month contained an 
article explanatory of the system under which the 
Post-Office Savings-Bank had begun to receive 
savings in posts^e-staraps — this system being 
then, however, extended to only ten counties, six 
in England, two in Scotland, and two in Ireland. 
This trial scheme having within these limits been 
found successful, the Government have, we are 
glad to see, issued an order extending it, on 
and after the 15th November current, to every 
Post-Office in the United Kingdom. By the 
recent Savings-Banks Act also, it is now open 
for any person to invest, at any Post-Office 
Savings-Bank, small sums in any one of the 
following Government Stocks—namely, Consols, 
Reduced, or New Three per Cents, The sums 
so invested must not be less than L.10, nor ex¬ 
ceed L.100 in any one year; and the amounts 
charged for the purchase of stock are very small 
—up to L.25, 9a. ; L.60, Is. 3d.; L.76, Is. 9d. ; 
L.100, 23. 3(1., &c. The investment will bo at 
the current price of the day on which it is mad^e. 

We have recently learned that the honour of 
originating Post-Office Savings-Banks belongs to 
Mr C. W. Sikes of the Huddersfield Banking Com¬ 
pany, who drew the attention of the Government 
to the subject in a pamphlet as early as 1869. 

THE SEA-SHEIiL MISSION. 

Among the immense number and variety of 
Missions and Charities that exist in London, there 
are two that have regard in an especial degree to 
the enjoyments and desires of children. These are 
the Flower Mission and the Sea shell Mission, the 
object of both of which is to supply the inmates of 
little sick-beds, in the densely packed city and in 
the hospitals, with tw’o of the brightest pleasures 
in a child’s life—flowers and shells. It is to the 
Sea-shell Mission that we would specially draw 
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attention at present. Its object is to give delight 
and mnusement to the poor end, in many cases, 
«ick children in the varions Homes and Hospitals 
in London-few of which children have ever seen 
the sea—by distribnting to each inmate a box of 
tea-^ells, to be gathered by the more fortunate 
boys and girls who visit or reside at the sea-side. 
Tlie Mission carries out its work in this way. If 
the young folks who gather shells at the sea-side, 
forward the same to the Sea-shell Mission, thev 
will be placed in small wooden boxes, each hold- 
/ipg from one hundred to five hundred shells, and 
sent to the various children’s Homes and Hospitals. 
The name of each recipient is written on the box, 
«o that each little boy or girl whose heart is made 

S ’ id by the gift, will feel all the happier by the 
owledge that it is his or her oim. 

This Mission was established in May 1879, and 
has sdready received over a quarter of a million of 
shells^ contributed by one hundred and thirty-one 
persons, including one parcel from Spain, and a few 
shells from South Africa and also from the West ■ 
Indiea Of this number, the Secretary states that I 
he has yet in hand sufficient to fill five hun¬ 
dred boxes, which he is desirous of sending out 
before next Christmas. Tlie boxes in which the 
shells are sent to the Homes and Hospitals cost 
threepence each ; and he makes an appeal for one 
thousand threepenny-pieces to enable him to send 
one thousand boxes to one thousand poor and sick 
children in the Homes and Ho.spitals of London. 
With the assistance of two London City Mission¬ 


aries, one hundred and forty boxes of shells were 
■distributed during the month of October to one i 
hundred and forty poor sick children in South¬ 
wark, Walw'orth, and Camberwell; four hundred 
and fifty boxes having been sent out altogether. 
If any of our readera would desire to assist in this 
unpretending yet philanthropic effort to gladden 
and brighten the hours of many a poor little city 
sufferer, full particulars can be obtained upon 
application to the Honorary Secretary of the Sea- 
shdl Mission, 24 Richmond Terrace, Clapham 
Road, London, S.W. 

ENGLISH FAT-HOSPITALS. 

In June of this year, the Bishop of Winchester 
presided at the opening of a Pay-hospital in 
London; and in our last month’s issue we 
took occasion to draw public attention to the 
obvioas utility of this class of institutions. It 
may be mentioned, however, that while the above 
is the first public in.stitution for the reception of 
paying patients on the ‘ hospital ’ system that has 
been opened, there have existed for some years in 
London various ‘Homes’ in which work of a 
similar kind was carried on. At No. 15 Fitzroy 
Sqnare—in which Square also is situated the Hos¬ 
pital above alluded to—there has existed a Medical 
and Suigical Home since 1877, under the patron¬ 
age of many of the first surgeons and physicians 
in London, and the superintendence of the Misses 
M‘Langhlin and Pearson. This Home is strictly 
private and select; has twenty beds ; is conducted 
under the rules or r^ulations of any well-ordered 
frnxily; and ladies, gentlemen, and children we 
received into it under the care of any qualified 
practitioner. The fees paid by tne patient 
•depend on the size and nature of the room, on 
the accommodation that may be required for 
friends, and also on the severity of the case; hut 


the Home has neveFasked for, nor received, aob- 
Bcriptiona from the pnbliq. It is entirely eelf- 
Bupporting. Since it was established in 1877, 
over three hundred patients and friends have 
been received; and the death-rate has been ex¬ 
ceptionally low.—In addition to the above, there 
is, among other institutions of a similar kind in 
Loudon, an Invidid Ladies’ Home at 90 Harky 
Street, having an Incurable Home at 23 Fitzroy 
Square; and at 3 Manchester Street, Manchester 
Squa^ there is a Surgical and Medical Home, 
combined with a Trained Nurses’ Institution. We 
learn also that at the Women’s Hospital, Soho 
Square, there are a few beds for paying patients; 
and a P^-hospital for sick persons at Bolingbroke 
House, Wandsworth Common; for particulars of 
which apply to Mr J. S. Wood, WoodviUe, Upper 
Tooting, London. 

THE CEDAR TREE. 

Lat her beneath the Cedar Tree, 

Whose dark and dainty tracery 
Shall cast its shadow on her bed, 

While solemn choirs, far overhead, 

Of cawing rooks shall to its houghs repair," 

And mourn for her that was so young and fair. 


Lay her beneath the Cedar Tree, 

Where soft winds rustle fitfully; 

Where oft the timid deer shall stray 
To shelter from the noontide ray. 

And tread the spot where, in the earth laid low, 
Sleeps one who lived and suffered long ago. 

Nor mark the place ■with graven stone. 

Where now she lieth all alone : 

But raise where she doth sleep, a mound, 

And scatter lilie.s on the ground : 

Enough to shew that one doth here abide 
W’ho, like the flowers fading, drooped and died. 

Tlicre flitting bats shall court the gloom. 

And speed in Circles round her V>uih ; 

And oft the glow-worm, chaste and bright. 

Shall for her honour trim his light. 

For her whose life did, lilre his spark, appear 
In darkness, dying when her day drew near 

Ah ! lay her in the cool deep shade 
By those o’erhanging branches made ; 

And when the summer heat is fierce, 

No baleful shaft to her shall pierce. 

Thus can she slumber on with tranquil breast, 
thio wearied of her life, and longed for rest. 

When Winter’s icy hand shall tear 
The leaves and strip the forest bare. 

The Cedar, clothed in verdure warm, 

Alone can shield her from the storm. 

So lay her gently down with tender love, 

Where the sad Cedar spreads its boughs above. 

R, C. Lzhhahs. 

Printed and Published by W. A R. Chahbsbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, LoNpoN, and 339 High Street, Ediubdeoh. 
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POOR MADAME DESAINTE. 

In a rpcent article—‘ Pojmlatioii! ’—we touched, 
a«t leniently as possible, on the demoralisation 
and misery caused in France by the absurd 
le;jal rostrietions imposed on the freedom of mar- 
riat'e. Circumstances of a oiuel nature have 
biou'^bt the subjeet under distus^ien in this 
country, and we, return to it, with a view to 
jiuttiii;' all and sundry on their guard. It is 
piMjicr to make known that, by an ancient law, 
extended and stiengtlienc<l by modern enactments 
and deci urn-,, the marriage of joun? persun« in 
Fiance uiihoul the formal consmit of parents or 
jelations is wholly impracticable, and that any 
marriage c(‘reiuoiiiaI without such consent is void 
and woitbles.s. Obviously, luatteution on these 
points must lead to very ‘•eiious consefiuciices. 

The preci-c nature of these legal restrictions 
ii.ts been defined by an luti Uigent correspondent 
of The Tiiiifs, writing from Pans, August 11, 1880. 
‘ Dv Ftfiich law,’ be says, ‘ a man cannot marry 
till he has attained the age of eigliteeii, nor can 
a woman till .she is fifteen, .lii certain cases, dis- 
peiisalioii respecting age may be obtained from 
the government. The consent of both lather and 
mother is required by a .son under twenty-five 
yeais of age, and by a daughter under tw'ouly-onc. 
If the jiaients disagree as to the consent, that of 
the father sufficep. If the father or mother is 
dead, or cannot give consent, the consent of one 
is sufficient. If both are dead, then the grand¬ 
father and grandmother take the place of the 
parents If the grandfather and grandmother of 
the same line disagree, the consent of the grand¬ 
father suffices; dissent between the tw'o lines 
carries consent. When a man has attained Ins 
twenty-filth year, and the woman her twenty-first, 
"both arc still bound to ask, by a formal notification, 
the consent of their parents; and until the man 
has attained his thirtieth year, and the woman 
her twenty-fifth, this formal act must be repeated 
twice, from one month to another ; and one month 
after the third application, it is lawful for the 
parties to marry with or without consent. After 


the age of thirty, it is lawful to marry, in default 
of consent, a mouth after one formal notice has 
been given, wdiicli notice must be served upon the 
father and mother or grandfather by two notaries 
or by one notary and two witnesses. In the 
event of the parents or ancestors to w'hom this 
notification should be made being absent, a copy 
of the judgment declaring the absence mxist be 
jiroduced ; or in default of it, an acte de notoriete 
draw'n up, on the declaration of four witnesses, 
by the justice of the peace. ^ • 

‘So rigid are the uiarwR^eTaws in Franco, that 
if the rules are neglected, if the registrar neglects 
to state in the marriage certificate that the consent 
of the parents has been' obtained, he is liable 
to a fine of throe hundred francs and six months’ 
imprisonment ; and when the prescribed notices 
arc not earned out, to a fine of three hundred 
francs and one month’s imprisonment.’ 

We shall now see how this extraordinary French 
law may operate in cases w’here Englishwomen in 
their ow*n country are so unfortunate as to marry 
Frenchmen. The case to point to is that of 
(icrtnide Belgrave, a young Engli.sh lady, who 
was married to Jules Alfred Desainte, a French 
teacher, aged twenty-two. The niairiage took 
jdaee at the parish church of St Matthias, Earls- 
court, Middlesex, ‘on the /th of Juno 1876, after 
the banns had been duly published. His father 
only became acquainted w'lth his son’^ marriage 
about January 16, 1879, and telegraphed on 
the 19th that he would come over from Paris. 
He did so; acknowledged his son, his wife, and 
their children, and remained at their house, 
expressing a wish that lus son might bo natural¬ 
ised in England, and thus avoid having to be 
drawm for in the conscription. The son, Alfred 
Desaiutc, then went to Paris to see his mother 
and sisters, returned in a few days to London, 
bringing various presents for his wife from hia 
mother and sisters. Up to this period, there 
appears to have been no intention of questioning 
the legality of the marriage. 

‘On February 16, 1879, Alfred Desainte left for 
Paris, telling his wife that his father was arrang- 
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ing for them all to live iu Pai'is together in his 
house, and that he would return in a day or two. 
She received two telegrams from him, naming 
diflferent days for his return. Anxious, when the 
days passed without his appearing—all the more 
as he had left her with only seven shillings and 
sixpence—fearing that he must be ill, she borrowed 
money and started for Paris with her two children, 
expecting to be warmly welcomed at her father-in- 
law’s house. She was first told that her husband 
was in England, and then, less ceremoniously, 
that she was not his wife. Wearied and exhausted 
-'*ith her long and anxious journey, she asked 
thSl meaning of the strange words, where- 
upott her father-in-law immediately sent for a 
Comm&wfei,,^ police to remove her and her 
children fronx^is house. They were taken with¬ 
out further explanation to the Bureau de Police, 
W’here M. Desainte followed, and formally stated 
his intention of annulling the marriage.’ 

Here was as heartless a case of repudiation as it 
is possible to imagine. It was first brought under 
notice in the London newspapers by Ada M. Leigh, 
Lady President of the Mission Homes in Pari-s, 
who states that the marriage had been annulled 
by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, and that poor 
Madame Desainte had been left without redress, 
and thrown on the charity of strangers. The Lady 
President adds, that three similar cases had come 
to her knowl6Uge7^'hiD?^ore, it seems the practice 
of young Frenchmen marrying women in England, 
and deserting them on going to France, is by no 
means uncommon. We learn that for enormities 
of this kind there is in reality no redress. The 
French law is unyielding on the subject, and not 
likely to be changed by any representations made 
by British or any other foreign authorities It 
is certainly a most discreditable state of atfairs, 
and cannot fail to excite a lively indignation 
among all reflecting individuals. The subject 
having been alluded to in the House of Commons, 
we have no doubt the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will do what is in his power 
to prevent the recurrence of these irregular 
marriages, by the issue of warnings to officials. 
Mr G. Meiyon White, in a letter in The Ti/nes, 
would go further than this. He says: ‘ I feel 
cenfiden^i that if the following suggestion was 
adopted it would be the means of preventing the 
recurrence of those sad cases where Englishwomen 
suddenly are compelled to realise the fact that 
they are married, and yet not legally married— 
namely, that until the law of France is amended 
in this respect, so os to declare such marriages to 
be valid and binding on both parties, it should 
be made compulsory upon English clergymen and 
registrars to require every foreigner who is not a 
naturalised English subject to produce previous to 
bis marriage a stamped certificate signed by the 
legal authoritiea of his domicile to the eflect that 
there is no legal impediment or circumstance by 
means of which his proposed marriage might 
hereafter be set aside and rendered invalid in 


accordance with .the law of the country of his 
domicile.’ 

Whatever be attempted, we feel it to be plainly 
our duty to make the foregoing facts known 
among the wide circle of readers whom we have 
the honour to address not only in the home 
countries but in every English-speaking com¬ 
munity. Wherever these pages reach, let. every 
young woman be on her guard against the 
addresses of young Frenchmen. Let them view 
every proposal of the kind with doubt—we should 
almost say with horror—until satisfactory evidence 
is given that there is no intention to repeat the 
wrongs inflicted on Poor Madame Desainte. 

■w. 0 . 

THE CRUISE OF THE WASP. 

CHAPTER I.—CHARLEY LHCAH AlfD I ARE 
APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s corvette Fate was lying 
at anchor in Sydney Cove, New South Wales, 
On the starboard quarter of the corvette, about 
three cables-lengths distant, lay another govern¬ 
ment ship, a schooner, or to speak more correctly, 
a brigantine, the vessel being square-rigged for¬ 
ward ; but as this alteration iu her fore-rigging 
had been recently made, she was always spoken 
of as ‘the schooner.’ This vessel was likewise 
at anchor; but from her tautened cable, and 
from her sails hanging loose in the brails, it waS' 
apparent that she was prepared to get under 
weigh at any moment. On the quarter-deck of 
the corvette stood a group of oflicers, gazing 
admiringly at the schooner, and praising her 
graceful proportions. 

‘ A smarter little craft never sailed salt-water ; 
and you may count yourself a lucky fellow, 
Charley, to get the command of her,’ said the 
First Lieutenant of the corvette to a very youthful 
officer who stood by bis side. 

‘ 1 do think myself fortunate, sir,’ the youngster 
modestly rejilied. • I am sure, Mr Lonsdale,’ he 
added, ‘ 1 did “not exp(‘<!t to get the appointment.’ 

‘ Never mind, niy dear boy; you have got it» 
at all events,’ continued the Lieulinant. ‘ Mind 
and take gootl care both of the vessel and yourself. 
You have a long and difficult passage before you.’ 

‘You may depend upon my doing my best, sir;. 

I can do no more,’ replied the youth. 

‘I suppose you’ll be off directly, Charley ?’ said 

another officer, ‘M- goes with you, doesn't 

he?’ nodding at the present writer, who formed 
one of the group of officers. ' I only wish it were 
my luck.’ 

‘ Ye.s, M-goes with me as Second,’ was the 

reply. ‘1 expect we shall be off as soon as we 
receive our sailing orders. Our traps were put 
on board the schooner last night.’ ^ 

‘Please, Mr Lucan, the Captain requests that 

you and Mr M- will go to him in his cabin 

immediately,’ said the Captain’s steward, address¬ 
ing the young oflicer of whom I have sp'oken. 

Charles Lucan and I descended to the cabin, 
where the Ca^ain was awaiting our appearance. 

‘ Here, Mr Lucan, are your written instructions,* 
said he, handing a folded and sealed paper to the 
young officer. ‘ Follow them implicitly, so far as 
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you are able. Take care of the vessel ; and I hope 
you will give me no cause to regret the trust and 
confidence I place in you.. Cariy sail moderately,’ 
he went on. ‘I now address myself to both of 
you young gentlemen ; for I am' aware that you 
youngsters are too apt to crowd on canvas when 
you nave a smart vessel beneath your feet; and 
in such case, if a squall catches you, you run the 
risk o'f losing your masts or sails, if nothing worse 
happens. There is no necessity for haste. You 
will arrive at Singapore long before the corvette 
can reach that port; and unless you receive fresh 
instructions from the Admiral, you will remain 
there until the ship does arrive. Keep a sharp 
look-out for squalls, my lads ; for you will be in a 
part of the ocean where they are very frequent; 
and be particularly careful after you round Cape 
York, and during your passage through Torres’ 
Strait.—And don’t forget, Mr Lucan, to leave a 
letter at the Post-office. I shall touch at the 
island expressly to receive a letter, and shall be 
much disappointed if I don’t find one awaiting 
me. In such case, I shall fear that you have met 
with some serious mi.shap.’ 

‘You shall find a letter at the island, sir, unless 
the JVaftj) should come to grief in the Strait, and 
that shall not be the case through any neglect on 
my part,’ Lucan replied. 

‘i hope not—I believe not,’ said the Captain. 
‘And now, young gentlemen, help yourselves to 
a glass of wine. We’ll drink success to the little 
Wasp: 

The wine was poured out, and the toast was 
drunk. 

‘ You ’ll '.'. ant to bid good-bye to your messmates,’ 
the Cuyitain presently resumed, ‘ Remember, that 
you will be off in a quarter of an hour, therefore 
you have no time to lose. I will be upon deck 
to see you off.’ 

We took the bint, and returned to the deck, 
where our l)rother-ofticor.a crowded round u.s while 
we awaited the appearance of the Captain. 

Meanwhile, I will explain how it came about 
that Churltis Lucan and I were about to part 
from our shipiuate.s, and proceed oft a voyage to 
Singapore, in charge of Ilcr Maje.sty ’3 schooner 
Wasp. At the period to which thi.s narrative 
relates, the Malay pirates, who still have their 
haunts amongst the islands of the oriental archi¬ 
pelago, wdience they pounce down upon defenceless 
inerchant-trader.s, had been unusually bold and 
ti’oublesome. Several ships had been boarded 
and plundered by the miscreants, who in each 
instance massacred every living creature they 
found on board. It had become perilous for any 
unarmed vessel to sail amongst the islands; and 
at length the Admiral of the station decided to 
purchase, on behalf of the government, a smart 
ves.sel, with a light draught of water, that would 
carry a crew and armament sufficient for the 
service for which she was intended, and would 
at the same time be able to follow the piratical 
proas into the shallow creeks and inlets with 
which the islands abound, where they were secure 
from the pursuit of large vessels. 

The Maria —a schooner which had been built 
for a pleasure-yacht for the late Governor-general 
of New South Wales—was put up for sale at this 
period, and was thought to be excellently well 
adapted to the purimse, Tlie Admiral therefore 



wrote to Captain D— of the Vesta, then lying 
in Sydney Cove, to request him to* examine 
this vessel, and if she answered to the description 
he bad heard of her, to purchase her into Her 
Majesty’s service, and despatch her forthwith, with 
a sufficient crew and armament, to Singapore, 
whither the Vesta was to proceed as soon as she 
had undergone certain necessary repairs which 
would detain her for several weeks in the graving- 
dock at Port-Jackson. 

The result was that the Maria was purchased, 
an alteration was made in her forward-rigging, 
and .she was rechristened by the more appropriate 
appellation of the Wasp. She was a beautiful little • 
vessel of one hundred and thirty tons burden; 
very roomy for her size, gracefully moidded, 
and possessed of an cmusually broad bpa^-^ Ex¬ 
cepting the change in the rig of -her 'ibremast, 
she needed very little alteration, having been 
originally fitted up expressly for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the late Governor and bis suite, and such 
of his friends as he honoured with an invi¬ 
tation to accompany him when he sailed on a 
pleasure trip along the east coast of Australiti. 
Her entire ’tween-decks were now arranged for the 
accommodation of her new officers and crew, the 
officers’ cabins extending from the gangway aft 
to the stem; and the whole of the forepart of 
the vessel being fitted up for the reception of 
the petty officers and seamen. Four eighteen- 
pound carrouade.s were put on board, in addition 
to the two howitzers or boat-guns which she hgd. 
formerly carried, and whic h could baused as bow 
or stern chasers as occasion might require. An 
abundant supply of small-arms of eveiy descrip¬ 
tion, including cutlasses, boarding-pikes, &c., was 
added to her armament; and she was considered 
to be perfectly well adapted for the novel service 
for which she wa.s intended. Previous to her 
departure for Singapore, she made a trial trip 
in the magnificent and spacious Bay of Sydney, in 
which she acquitted herself to the complete satis¬ 
faction of the Captain and officers of the corvette. 
She was swift, staunch, easily handled, and as a 
poetically inclined Lieutenant of the Vesta said 
—quoting from Byron: ‘She walked the waters 
like a tiling of life,’ as if proudly conscious of 
her queenly grace and beauty. 

The projected passage to Singapore was looked 
upon by the crew of the Vesta as a delightful holi¬ 
day trip, and there was hardly a man on bopd the 
coi’vette who had not wished that he might be 
chosen to form one of the schooner’.? crew ; while 
each of the junior officers hojied that it would fall 
to his good fortune to be appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the beautiful little vessel. Captain D- 

however, selected for this duty the younge.st of his 
Lieutenants, Charles Lucan, a stripling who had 
not yet completed his twentieth year, and who, 
having triumphantly pas.sed his examination, a 
few months before, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
had received an acting appointment to do duty 
as Fourth Lieutenant on boanl the corvette, which 
acting appointment would certainly be confirmed 
on the return of the Vesta to England; for 
although ho necessarily lacked the experience ^ 
of an older officer, Charley w-as as capable in all 
other respects as any Lieutenant in the service 

of twice his years. With Captain D -, under 

whom he had served from the period when he 
entered the navy as a midshipman, he was an 
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eapecial favcmrite; and though it was but natural 
for hi* hruther officers to envy his good fortune, 
there wii* not one who did not congratulate him 
JK^wleh 

JLm... ha* been already inUmated, the present 
uniter, then a passed-midshlpman and master’s 
: or as it is now termea, a suh^Ueutenant, 

jtiaA jttst six months younger than Charley, was 
appointed as second m command on board the 
Bchooner. 

In due course, the Captain appeared upon deck. 
He approached Lncan and me as w^e stood at the 
gangway of the corvette chatting with our brother- 
^ officers; and after giving us a few more words 
’W friendly advice, and repeating his request 
that Lucan would deposit a letter at the Post- 
which more an<m)> he shook hand.s 
with wished us a pleasant voyage. 

We then descended the ladder into the boat that 
was alongside waiting to convey ns to the schooner, 
and in five minutes more we stood on the quarter¬ 
deck of the JVasp. The rest of the officers and 
crew of the little vessel—comprising the gunner’s 
and the boatswain’s mates of the Vesfa, two old 
experienced seamen, who had several times made 
the passage through the Strait; thirty picked 
sailors; three marines, one of wliom was dejmted 
to act as steward on board the schooner ; and two 
boys—had already been drafted on board from the 
corvette. The anchor, already apeak, was hove 
on board ; the sails, hanging loose, were hoisted up 
and sheeted home; and in a few minutes, the jrasp 
was standing nut to sea, heeling gently an<l grace¬ 
fully over to tlie bree^, itAlidst the hearty cheers (d' 
the officers and crew of the corvette, whose plaudits 
were as heartily responded to from the decks of 
the schooner ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour we had taken our last look for many weeks 
of the gallant Vesta and the friendly messmates 
and shipmates with whom we had sailed for two 
years, and had rounded the lofty headland which 
concealed the corvette and the bay from our sight. 

CHAPTEB II.—WE COMMEUOE THE VOYAGE. 

The TVasp had commenced her cruise. We had 
a long and tedious passage before us, Charles Lucan 
and 1—a passage of nearly five thousand miles ; 
but we would have rejoiced had we been sent 
forth to circumnavigate the globe. None saw. 
those who have experienced the sensation, can 
conceive the delight with which a young officer 
enters upon his first independent command. We 
were as. proud of the JVasp and of our position 
on board the little vessel, as if she were a crack- 
frigate, and we we^e rear-admirals, or ilug-caplains 
at the least. 

Of course Acting-Lieutenant Lucan was my 
superior officer ; but we took charge of the watch 
upon deck in turn; and no young Captain could 
have been prouder than I, as I paced tlie 
weather-side of the quarter-deck at night, and 
felt that for the time being the little vessel was 
under xny sole command. 

By Captain D-’s especial order, one of the 

two old petty officers to whom I have alluded was 
appointed to each watch ; and both Lucan and 1 
were perfectly well aware that these experienced old 
searuen had been placed on board the schooner ex¬ 
pressly to guide us by their advice ; but we knew 
nevertheless, that we .were their superior officers, 


and that unless it were in a case of emergency, or 
unless their advice should be required, they would 
not venture to interfere with our authority. 

The weather was fine and the sea smooth, and 
we sailed menrily along the two thousand miles of 
coast between I^rt Jackson and York—the 

most northerly point ol AustraUa—without meet¬ 
ing with any event worth recording. On doubling 
Cape York, we entwed Torre®’ Strain vdiich as 
every schoolboy knows is the channel whi^ separ¬ 
ates the vast island of Papua or New Guinea from 
Australia. Torres’ Strait is from sixty to seventy 
miles in width from the Australian to the Papqan 
shores, and is four or five hundred miles in leng^ 
from its eastern to its western extremity—-that is, 
taking into account the numerous islands and sand¬ 
banks and other obstacles to navigation that a vessel 
must pass amidst, before she gets fairly clear of 
the Strait and reaches open water. The Islands 
and sandbanks, however, are not the only perils 
which beset the navigator in passing through this 
channel. The natives on either shore, as well as 
those who inhabit the larger islands, are amongst 
the most savage, brutal, and degraded specimens 
of liuraanity; and woe betide the unfortunate 
mariner whose vessel, gets on shore while making 
the pas.sage of the Strait, 

Tlie passage tlirough the Strait is probably less 
dangerous now than it wa.s twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, to which period this story relates, by 
reason of the more frequent navigation between 
Australia and tlie East Indies; the belter know¬ 
ledge of the Strait tliat has been acquired ; the 
greater imniber of steamships em]doye<l in this 
navigation; and tlie severe lessons which the 
natives have received, to punish them for their ill- 
treatnieiil of the European.^ who have fallen into 
their ]»ower. But .so full of jieril was the passage 
at the period of which 1 write, that nia.ster.s of 
merchant-ships who proposed to navigate the 
Htrait, and were unable to obtain the convoy of a 
ship of war, were accu-stomed to wait until two or 
more vessels could make the passage in company, 
so that if one vessel should chance to meet with 
mivshaj), the other might be at hand to protect her 
from the atl'ick.s of the savage.s. At that period 
likewise, it was the custom among sliipinasters 
who niad<! the shott-cut by saikng through this 
channel on their jiassage to tlfe JE,ast Indies, to 
leave a letter or notice at a small island situated 
some sixly miles beyond the western extremity of 
the Strait, to acquaint those who might follow after 
tlu;m Ibal tliey liad made the pas-sage in safety. 

I^ist Oltice Island, as it was called, was really 
little belter than a sandbank, some four or five 
niiles in length by two miles in breadth at its 
broade.st part, and ri.sing to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet above the level of the sea in its 
centre. It wa.s entirely dc.stitute of vegetation, 
with the exceptio)j ol a few scrubby bushes, such 
as take root in a salt sandy soil ; and was situated 
too far from Papua or any other inhabited i.sland, 
for the natives to visit it in their miserable canoes, 
con-striicteil of the roughly hollowed trunks of 
trees, even if there had been any inducement to 
them to visit such a dreary desolate spot. In the 
centre, and on the liighest portion of this island, 
amidst a clump of the scrubby bushes above 
alluded to, and beneath a rude shed, erected by 
some shipmaster for the e.special purpose, stood 
a large seaman’s chest, the lid of which wa.s 
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covered witli several layers of 'tarpaulings; and Until we had nearly completed the passage, we 
inside this cliest, which of coarse was always left saw very few of the nmves of the coast of islands; 
unlocked and free to any one to onen, shipmasters Occasionally, a rude canoe, ronghly hewn, or 
were accustomed to deposit the letter or notice burnt out of the trunk: of a tme. and paddled hy 
announcing their safe passage thhs far nn their a couple of naked sava^, would suddenly dart 


announcement to be read by those who might round the schooner at a wide dt^anc^ and 
come after him; and the information thus derived eagerly seize anythbg thrown to timil that floated 
was carried to whatever port the latest shipmaster upon the water, no signs or persuasions could 
was bound, and was there published ; or was con- induce them to venture near—a suiBeient proof 
veyed thence to whomsoever might be interested of their crafty and treacherous nature} for savages 
in the welfare of the vessel whose safe passage who fear to place confidence in strangers who come 
through the Strait it announced. Whether or not amongst them, are never to be trusted. Of this fact 
this custom is still observed, I am unable to say. and likewise that the shore, apparently deserted by 
It may be, or it may have been discontinued for the inhabitants, was really densely peopled, we 
the reasons I have mentioned. It was, however, had abundant proof before we quitted the Strait 
to this sandbank in the Indian Ocean that Captain Torres’ Strait, like the adjacent ^scas, is ‘liable 
D—— alluded wlien he told Charles Lucan that to be visited by dangerous squalls^w'hich though 
he should expect to find a letter awaiting him at usually of brief duration, sometimes burst sud- 
the Po.st-office during the passage of the corvette denly and without the slightest W'aming upon a 
to Singapore, after the repairs she was undergoing vessel, and with such terrific fury as to dismast or 
at Port-Jackson were completed. c/ipsize her, if she should not be prepared for them. 


at Port-Jackson were completed. 

To return to my narrative. After the Wasp 
had doubled Capo York, the frc.sb easterly gale 
that had blown for several days died away to a 
gentle breeze ; nevertheless, .sail was shortened on 


c/ipsize her, if she should not be prepared for them. 
Hitherto, however, the weather had been invari¬ 
ably fair, and we lioped to escape any such visita¬ 
tion ; but at length our turn came. 

One day, shortly before noon, rvhen we were 


board the schooner, and every precaution \va.s ■ nearly through the Strait, and while I w'as on 
t.T.kcn to guard against the ])erils of the Strait. | tlie fore-topsail yard conning the schooner through 
We kept unilcr-weigli only during the liours of j a shallow tortuous channel, old Harris, the gnn- 
dayliglit, with just .eiifficient sail set to enable ner’.s mate, wont aft to Lucan, wdio was pacing 
the little vessel to make good steerage-way, ami; the quarter-deck of the little vessel, and pointing 
allowed her to drift through the. channel with the i towards a white fleecy jdoyd that wa> rising over 
current, which u.sually sets we.-itward, with more , the land, said, as he touaied his cap: ‘Beg pardon, 

! or less stro'.:lh. Throughout the day, Lucan and , sir, but 1 thowt it 'my douty to p’int out that ’ere 
I took our station in turn, and sometinie.s both i cloud. 'Pears to me as there’s wind in it, and I 
together on the fore-top.sail yard, whence we were don’t like the look on’t. 1 shouldn’t wonder if 
able to ‘con’ tbe scliooner by sigu.s Ihrongh ‘ we have a squall down upon us in a jiffy.’ 
the iiumerou.s tortuous channel, with as much ; There was nothing very threatening in the 
ea.se us a steamlioat i.s gniiled to and fro on ; aspect of the cloud, except that it was rising 
the river Thames ; and a.s soon a.s darkness : rapi<lly from to leeward—tho.se squalls. usually 
beg.an to set in, we brouglit up, witli a kedge- , approaching in that manner, thus increasing the 
anchor and .stream-c.able, ;igain' getting under- : danger that attends them, by suddenly taking a 
weigh Avith tlie earliest (lawn of day. Thus the | ves.sel aback—and was spreading swiftly as it rose, 
passage through the Strait occnjiied sciveral days ; j ‘ We are pretty Avell prepared for anything, I 
yet though tedious and wcarisoim.-, it*was in some think,’ replied Lucan, glancing at the cloud, and 
respects deliglitful. Nothing (wuld be more beau- then casting a look aloft at the scant sail that Ava.s 
tiful than llie a.spect of tlie Papuan shore, along spread. 

whicli we often closely sailed. When the sun, The old sailor shook his head gravely, ‘’Tain’t 


’Tain’t 


rose over the land on the first daw'U oi morning, ' for me to oiler advice as isn’t arsked for, sir,’ he 
gradually lighting up the dark fore.sts and gilding ’ continued ; ‘but them as has never cxpcr’enced 
the hill-tops, and chasing away the shadow.^ from ' none o’ therse .scpialls, ain’t got no idea of their 
the level ground beneath ; while the clear trams- i natnr’. If ’twere left to me, sir, I’d brail up thp 
parent waters of the Strait-through which we ' spanker and take in the foresail.’ 


could distinctly discern the sandy bottom, with 


‘ And put the schooner under bare poles,’ re- 
its winding channels, sometimes scarcely a fathom, I torted Lucan, laughing. ‘However, do as you 
Bometimes many fathoms deep beneath the surface, ; think fit, Harris,’ he added. 

and its beds of red and wliite and variegated coral j The old man blew his shrill whistle, and 
imitating every form of vegetable growth, amidst i shouted the necessary ordtus ; and then, while the 
Avhich fishes of strange form and of gorgeous hues ! young Lieutenant siijicrintended the brailing up 
gambolled fearlessly, or chased each other swiftly ' of the spanker, went forward to help the men to 
to and fro, secure from the attacks of the prowling I furl the foresail. By the time these tasks were 
shark—'glittered with a brilliancy that dazzled tlie j completed, the light breeze that had been blowing 
eves of the gazer. At that early hour, some of had nearly died away. Then suddenly a puff of 
the islands looked like little earthly paradises ; wind from to leeward blew across the deck, 
while others, with their hills and dales and copses, ‘ Look out ! mind your helm ! ’ cried Lucan, to 

belted in the background with sombre woods, the man at the wheel, ‘or we shall be taken 

needed but the addition of a mansion embosomed aback.’ 

amidst the trees to give them the appearance of Scarcely had he uttered the cry, when, before 
the picturesque demesne of some English noble- the men who were aloft passing the gasket round 

man. the bunt of the foresail, cduld lay off the yard, 


wind from to leeward blew across the deck. 

‘ Look out ! mind your helm ! ’ cried Lucan, to 
the man at the wheel, ‘or we shall be taken 
aback.’ 

Scarcely had he uttered the cry, when, before 








» 13^ the sclioonffl? from the opposite 

qaaxter tchkh the wind h«d bitlierto been 
Mowlogi wiCh ft force of which 1 provioi^y h^ 
no ooncentionu I had witnessed a hurricane in 
the West Indies, and a typhoon in the Chinese 
ftBAft, hut is neither instance did the wind possess 
ST terrific force with which it now first struck ; 
the schooner. We were sailing midway between 
the New Guinea shore and a large sandbank, 
and within a very short distance of either. The 
vessel, with scarcely a rag of canvas upon her, 
heeled over till her decks stood at an angle of j 
forty-five degrees ; and in that position she was 
not driven through, but as it seemed, lifted bodily 
"hat of the water, and earned with inconceivable 
rapidity tow’ards the sandbank, upon which t-he 
struck with a force that shook every timber in 
her fi'j^me, and threatened to unstep her mast^. 
Every imlividu^l upon deck was thrown itif liis 
feet, while the vessel lay where she struck, fauly 
upon her beam-ends. I clung with hands and 
legs with all my might to the lore-top-mast. iJad 
I loosened my hold of hand or tout lor an instant, 
I should have been earned away by tlie wind as 
if I had been a more leather-weight. The men 
aloft were pinned to the yard, unable to mo\e. 
It was impossible to face the wind and diaw a 
breath. The rain, which came in toru■nl^, was 
blown horizontally through the air ; and the water 
between the sandbank and the shoxe was in an 
instant lashed into one .seetliing ma.ss of foam, 
while the shore and .sky were alike hidden liom 
our bight by, a dense white mi&t. The masts of 
the vessel, without any'p^es8 ol sail upon them, 
bent like whip-sticks, and the spars and rigging 
cracked and snapped in every direction. 

In five minutes, however, the squall had passed 
away to leeward, leaving the scliooner fast and 
dry on the sandbank. The sky cleared as rapidly 
as it had become overclouded, and the weather 
again became |>erfectly calm, the water alone 
remaining still covered with loam, I, with the 
othcis who were aloft, now descended to the deck, 
about which w’e were compelled to crecj> and 
crawl upon all-foui’s, by reasou of tl»e pooition 
in which the vessel lay. Happily, the schooner, 
though she was partially imbedded in the sand, 
had received no serious damage; though, laid the 
squall risen from the opposite quarter, and earned 
her over to the Papuan shoie, tlie pro! lability is 
that she would liave struck upon one of the reels 
that line the coast, and gone to pieces. 

HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 

To his succession of deservedly poj/ular works 
on what is called Rural England, and which w'e 
have from time to time noticed in these i>ages, 
Mr Richard Jeffciies has added another, entitled 
I/odffe and his Masters (2 vols., Loudon: Smith, 
Elder, & Co.). The charm ol his iormer publica¬ 
tions consisted in their exquisite sketches of 
natural scenery, and the delightful jiictmes which j 
were drawn of animal life. In the \ olumes before 
US, the author deals for the most part with sub¬ 
jects of a dilfereiit kind. We are taken less into 
the woods and wilds, and more into tlui cultivated 
fields and open pastures; and in place of the 
lower animal life whicli was before so vigorously 
and accurately portrayed, we are brought into con- 
^ tact with certain phases of the wicial life of man 




himself The book is ostensibly «n aocouitt <4 
the homw and habits, the whole sooiaI cmidition 
indeed of the English kboorer, distinguished 
under what may be called his geaerio app^ation 
of * Hodge.' And not only have we liodge de¬ 
scribed, but hia masters also—the squire, tiiie 
parson, the farmer, the solicitor, the banker, the 
publican, and last of all, his masters at the^work- 
house. Of all these personages, the one 'which 
receives the fullest treatment, not even excepting 
Hodge himself, is the farmer. We have tho 
farmer as he is seen in the market and at the 
ordinary ; the farmer who is leaving his farm, 
and the fanner going dowmhill; the borrowing 
larmcr, and the gambling farmer ; the farmer wbo 
is an agricultural genius of the old style, and 
the farmer who tigmes as a ‘man of progress;' 
the farmer wdio goes to market in a Whitechapel 
dogcart, with a groom behind, and the farmer 
who rides in a gig. We will emleavour to present 
a few of these' picture.s in miniature. 

First of all, wo have the farmer in the market 
and at the ordinary —or, as the author headb it, 
the ‘Fanueirt’ railiaineut.' It is market-day in 
Woolbury. The narrow streets are tlironged with 
passengers—farmers and shepherds and labourers 
junibliug, and stiueezing along; the procession 
every now and tlieu interru[)te.d by a wagon-load 
of wool or straw, which requires the whole street 
to itself. The air is lull of strange sounds rising 
from the mixed multitude, intermingled with the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep from 
the busy market-}dace. The centre ol attraction 
for the atternooii is the Jasoii Inn, where the 
farmers’ club is to meet, and whi'ie a I’rofessor 
is to read a paper on ‘.Science, the Remedy for 
Agricultural Depresoion.’ For a full hour be¬ 
hind time, the loom is emjity ; but by-and-by 
farmers come drojijiiiig sltyly lu by twos and bv 
threes, and the h'cturer at length proceeds w'ilh 
lus discourse. He is very hard on the poor 
hirmers. The reason of the de})ression is that 
they neglect science. I)y calling in science to 
their aid, they would have no defective turnips 
in a dry seaion, no rotting hay lu a wet one. 
Whatever w’us wi’ong was their own fault. 
‘.Science,’ hi said, / could BUjiply the remeuy, 
and science alone ; il they' wou^ not call in llic 
aid ol science, tiny must sull'er, and tlieir jiriva- 
tious must be ujiou their own heads. .Science 
said Drain ; me arlificial manure ; plough deeply; 
keep tlie best breed ol stock; put capital into the 
soil. Gall science to their aid, ami they might 
defy the sea-sons,’ 'I’lie foil to the J'rol'ossor is m 
the form ol an elderly farmer who rises from one 
ol the back-seats. He said the lecturer had made 
out a very good c.i8e, and proved to demonstration 
that farmers were fools. After some rather suc¬ 
cessful ‘roasting’ of the Professor, in a dry way, 
the larmer begged to draw his remarks to a close, 
as a thunder-storm was coming rapidly up, and he 
supposed science would not prevent him from 
getting a W’et jacket. lu conclusion, he should 
like to ask the lecturer if he could give the name 
of one single scientific farmer who iiad prospered. 
‘Having said this much, the old gentleman pat 
on his overcoat and bustled out of the room, and 
several others followed him, for the rain was 
already splashing against the window-panes. 
Others looked at their watches, and seeing it was 
late, rose one by one and slipped off.’ 
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&ketche« are pmonted df lhe igsdraait oIom: el 
fatmeis who do not olear their land of weeds, and 
«o go to the bad, also of the enterprising but reck¬ 
less agriculturists who likewise finish themselves 
financially. But we must leave‘these and many 
other tempting pictures of Hodge’s masters, and 
come to Hodge himself. We have him set before 
us in almost every aspect of his character ; and in 
this there is abundant food for serious thought 
The agricultural labourer in England would appear 
to stand in need of much improvement, both in 
himself and his surroundings. According to Mr 
Jefferies, the kind of simple fidelity and affection 
manifested by the elderly labourers to the persons 
and to the places with which they have been long 
associated, is not surviving in the younger class 
of them, who, as long as they have a few sixpences 
to jingle in their pockets, will work to any one 
who pays them, and care for no one master or 

f tlace more than another. When Farmer Smith 
eaves his farm, old Hodge view.s the scene from 
a distance, with his chin on his hand. He is 
thinking of the days when he first went to plough, 
years ago, under Smith’s hither; and if Smith 
had been going to another farm, old Ilodge would 
have girded up his loins, packed his worldly goods 
in a wagon, and followed his master’s hfrtunes 
thither. As for young Ilodge, he was down at 
the sale, ‘ lounging round, hands in pocket, whist¬ 
ling—for there was some beer going about. The 
excitement of the day was a jilcasurable sensation ; 
and as for his master, lie might go to Kansas or 
JJong-kong.’ On the ]>art of the masters also, 
‘the kindly old habits are dying out before the 
hard-and-iast money system,' and the abiding 
Ciffccts of unionism, which even when not promi¬ 
nently displayed, causes a .silent, sullen cstrauge- 
ineiit.’ 

In such chapters as ‘ ITodge’s Fields’ and ‘Ai 
Winters Morning,’ Mr Jefferies finds excellent 
scope for his descriptive powers, and we have 
him at his best. But it is not so much with the j 
fields that we have now to do as with the labourer 
who works in them. We have him ri.sing from j 
las heavy sleep on a winter’s morning, huddling '■ 
on his tilings l.iy the pale beams ftf tlic waning 1 
moon, clattering down the narrow steep stains in ! 
the semi-darkness, taking a piece of uread-and- 
oheese, and stepping forth into the sharp air. 

‘ The shadows of the trees on the frosted ground 
are dull. As the footpath winds by the hedge, the I 
noise of his footsteps startles the blackbird roost¬ 
ing in the bushes, and he bustles out and flies 
across the field. There is more rime' on the posts 
and rails around the rickyard, and the thatch, on 
the haystack is white with it in places. He draws 
out the broad hay-knife, and then searches for the 
rubber or whetstone, stuck somewhere in the side 
of the rii'.k. At the first sound of the stone upon 
the steel the cattle in the adjoining yard and sheds 
utter a few low “moos,” and there is a stir among 
them.’ While the ‘fogger’ proceeds to give his 
horned charge their morning meal, the milker has 
gone forth with his paU, plashing in the dark 
aukle-decp through mud and water, and if it be a 
vret morning, sitting on his stool in the midst of a 
thick puddle, the rain beating into his neck as he 
bends his head and stays himself against the ribs 
of the animal Another man who has to be up 
‘while the moon casts a shadow,’ is the carter, 
who must begin to feed his team very early, in 
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laige team of hom» to &em in proper 
condition, requiree both kkill «fi<i attention, and 
therefore the carter ia of move importance on 
the farm than the fogger and milker. Beside* 
these, there i« the shepherd, who visits his flock 
early in the morning, and in tjie lambing season 
may be said to be about bolh day and night 
Then there are the hedger and the ditcher, work¬ 
ing far afield. Young labourers are engaged in 
various minor operations, or in assisting their 
seniors ; while the women carry on the indoor 
work of the farm, and in certain seasons also go 
into the fields. 

So much for the labourer himself; now what of 
his children ? In the coldest weather, says our 
author, one or more«of these are sure to be found 
in the farmyard somewhere—probably staniling at 
the stable-door, watching the harnessing of the 
great cart-horses. ‘ When the horses are gone, he 
visits the outhouse, where the steam-engine is 
driving the chafl-cutter, or peers in at the large 
doors of the barn, where with wide wooden shovel 
the grain is being moved. . . . His hat is an old 
one of his father’s, a mile too big, coming down 
over his ears to his shoulders, well greased from 
ancient use—a thing not without its advantage, 
since it makes it impervious to rain. He wears 
what was a white jacket, but is now the colour of 
the prevailing soil of the place ; a belt; and a 
pair of stumping boots, the very picture in minia¬ 
ture of his father’s, heeled and tipped with iqm. 
His naked legs are with the cald, but thick 
and strong; his cheekT'are plump and firm, his 
round blue ej'es bright, his hair almost white, like 
bleached straw.’ The education of these children 
is a most important thing; and we are glad to 
learn on the authority of Mr Jefferies that the 
schools which they attend are, the greater number 
of them, well filled, both the employers and the 
children’s own parents getting them as much to 
school as possible. The labourer has even an 
exaggerated idea of the value of education, and 
the pai’ents in some cases actually seek to educate 
themselves by questioning the children as to what 
they have been told. ‘But, on the other hand, 
the labourer objects to paying for the teaching, 
and thinks the few coppers he is charged a terrible 
extortion.’ The lads as they grow older and leave 
school find work readily on the farms ; but the 
girls are inclined to shirk farmhouse and dairy 
work, and to take service in the neighbouring 
towns. Cottage girls are charged with having of 
recent years taken to themselves more* airs tuau 
before, and of being fond of dressing showily ; 
but along with this, it is alse admitted that their 
self-respect has largely increased, thereby greatly 
diminishing the reconls of immoiwlity. There 
are also said to be fewer purely agricultural m«- 
riages than formerly. A girl, going into service 
in town, comes in contact with, a class of men— 
grooms, footmen, artisans, and workmen generally 
—‘not only receiving higher wages than, the 
labourers in her native parish, but possessing a 
certain amount of comparative refinement. It i« 
not surprising that she prefers, if possible, to 
marry among these.’ 

The most powerful chapter of the work oin the 
social condition of the labourer, is that v^ieh 
describes the labourer’s haunfa—the ‘low public.* 
Here it is that Hodge comes to ^end his hard- 
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. earned and scanty wages, drinking a coarse dark 
beer—‘ a ’heady liquid, which if any one drinks, 
not being accustomed to it, will leave its effects 
upon him for hours afterwards.’ * The influence 
of the low public upon the agricultural labourer’s 
life is incalculable—it is his club, almost his home. 
Tliere he becomes brutalised ; there he spends his 
all; and if he awakes to the wretched state of his 
own family at last, instead of remembering that it 
is his own act, he turns round, accuses the farmer 
of starvation wages, shouts for what is really 
Communism, and perhaps even in his sullen rage 
descends to crime.’ A fearful picture follows of 
the rural dens in which these orgies are held. 

A curious feature in the character of the English 
labourers, as compared with the peasantry of 
Scotland and Ireland, is that the former have 
no myths, no heroes, no legends, no traditions. 
In short, they arc devoid of sentiment, a result 
of want of education, want of culture ; the neglect 
of them has been scandalous. But there is a 
prospect of mending. Through the. recent Educa¬ 
tion Acts, schools are now being introduced, an<l 
the young will at least be taught to read. With 
this and some other agreeable anticipations, the 
condition of the English labourer is steadily 
improving. He is receiving higher wages, and has 
a better house to live in. 

The last chapter of the work is a somewhat sad 
one. It is Hodge in the workhouse—where he 
has died, an old man verging on fourscore. The 
Board membere have known him for many years, 
and they suspend their business a few minutes to 
talk about him. They afgue that he must have 
been very old, as the elderly 'members at the 
table only recollect him as a man with a fatnily 
while they were young. He had been born, 
and lived all his days till he came to the work- 
house, in the thatched cottage beside the road, in 
the garden of which he loved to cultivate such 
vegetables and flowers as suited his humble tastes. 
At the back there were a ditch and mound with 
elm-trees, and green meadows beyond. As a child 
he had played in the ditch and hedge, or scarclied 
in the spring for violets to offer to the pas-sers-by ; 
or he had swung on the gate in the lane and held it 
open for the farmers in their gigs, in hope of a half¬ 
penny. In course of time lii.s father died, and the 
cottage became his own; hither he brought his 
young wife ; and here were their children horn to 
them. These in turn grew up, and one hy otie 
went away, till at last he was left alone. He still 
continued to plough the same fiedds, and to dig and 
trim his garden as of old ; crept up the same ladder 
at night, and slept in the bed where lie had slejd 
as an infant. But day by day he grew less able 
to help himself, till the neighbours, much against 
his will, had him conveyed away to the work- 
house. Here he had better meals and a more 
comfortable bed; but he missed the old familiar 
sights and sounds of his cottage home—the 
sparrows chirping in the eaves, the green meadows 
beyond the hedge, and the bank where the violets 
and daisies grew. ‘ The end came very slowly ; 
he ceased to exist by imperceptible degrees, like 
an oak-tree. He remained for days in a semi¬ 
unconscious state, neither moving nor speaking. 
It happened at l^t. In the gray of the winter 
dawUj as the stars paled, and the whitened grass 
was stiff with hoar-frost, and the rime coated 
every branch of the tall elms, as the milker came 


from the pen, and the ploughboy whistled down 
the road to his work, the spirit of the aged man 
departed.’ 

‘ What amount of production,’ suggestively asks 
Mr Jefferies (and with this quotation our notice 
of these most pleasant volumes must conclude)— 
‘what amount of production did that old man's 
life of labour represent? What value must be 
put upon the service of the son that fought in 
India; of the son that worked in Australia ; of 
the daughter in New Zealand, whose chihlren 
will help to build up a new nation ? These 
things surely have their value. Hodge died ; and 
the very gravedigger grumbled as he delved 
through the earth hard-bound in the iron frost, 
for it jarred his hand, and might break his spade. 
The low mound will soon be level, and the place 
of his burial will not be known.’ 


A VIKING’S TOMB. 

Upon the south-western coast of a Norwegian 
fiord which penetrates inland as far as Christiania, 
there has lain for centuries past between iiionn- 
taiiis and sea, a certain tumulus known in tbe 
country round as Konrishatiij, or the King’s Hill. 
In the Dark Ages, when kings were plentiful in 
Scandinavia, and every chief fought, like Hal 
o’ the Wynd, ‘fijr his ow’n hand,’ tradition tells 
that some mighty monarch wa.s buried beneath 
that huge turf-covered mound, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, and it has long been ludd 
.sacred to his memory. But the otlicr day, for 
the finst time as it seemed, some inqui.sitive 
peasants ventured to e-xplure. tho.se hidden rece.sse.i 
which their forefathers hud reverenced. Their 
search wa.s richly rewardeil; for after a few 
months of patient labour, under the direction of a 
learned antiquary, there was revealed to human 
eyes a large and well-preserved Viking war-shij) 
which had been hidden from the light of day for 
more than a thousand years ! This characteristic 
tomb - his faiqiliar home in life—tlie unknown 
Sea-king had evidently chosen for his last resting- 
place ; and in it he wished to li^ his horse and 
hounds near, his treasures around him, lulled by 
the laj)ping of the waves, which at that time must 
have daily washed the ha.se of his strange sepulchre. 
But the restless chief even in death found no' 
repo.se ; the spoiler was spoiled in his turn, the 
tomb rifleil of its ill-gotten wealth; and now in 
the funeral chamber upon deck, a few human 
hones, some shreds of brocade, and sundry equip¬ 
ments in silver, bronze, and lead, for both horse 
and man, are the sole remaining relics of the 
Viking and his buried treasures. 

The ship, we are told, is tbe largest of its kind 
yet discovered. It measures seventy-four feet 
between stem and stern, and is sixteen feet broad 
ainidships. The stiff clay, earth, and sand in 
which it was embedded have preserved it from 
destruction; and even the black and yellow 
colouring of tbe ship's bows and sides has survived 
tbe ravages of ten centuries. Two or three small 
boats of elegant shape were found in the stem of 
the vessel, and with them a quantity of oars, 
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carefully formed, and in a few cases ornamented 
with carvings. A hatchet dating from the earlier 
Iron Age, ahd a few cooking utensils in copper 
and iron, with some wooden dri^king-cups, also 
remain in good preservation. The belt of shields 
which, according to Viking custom, once adorned 
the sides of the vessel, exists almost entire. It 
was formerly supposed that these shields served 
as a rampart to resist the shock of tlie waves ; but 
the thinness of wooden surface in the specimens 
found has now convinced antiquaries that they 
were merely ornamental. This strange treasure- 
trove is an interesting and suggestive relic of a 
most interesting race, and links us oddly with the 
old days of daring and romance. While that ship 
j rode upon the Northern seas more than a thousand 
years ago, Charlemagne with his paladins was 
probably struggling with the Saracens in Pyrenean 
passes, or fighting his way in Italy to his imperial 
crown. Our own wise Alfred may have been 
harping in the Danish camp, and absently watch¬ 
ing the cakes of the cowherd’s wife amid patriotic 
dreams for his country’s welfare. 

The history of the dead vfurrior once entoinhed 
in it is absolutely unknown. Did he swoop with 
chivalrous Hollo upon the sunny Nenstrian coasts?' 
or was he one of those who answered that call of 
Haestan’s ivory horn, which Saxons named ‘the 
Danish thun<ler?’ The deserted sepulchre givds 
no answer to our questioning. The very name 
of its silent occupant has passed out of memory. 
But at least we may conclude that our unknown 
Viking was ,i gallant warrior, brought up in fleets 
and camps, amid storm, battle, aiul bloodshed, to 
11 stern contem].it of hardship and danger; one 
W'ho perhaps, like many another Norse pirate of 
those days, ‘ had never slept under a house-roof, 
nor emptied a cup by the domestic hearth.’ And 
when the Sou-king’s last fight had been fought out, 
we can picture tlie mourning and lamentation 
among his followers on that gloomy day when the 
gallant ship was drawn up on to the level shore, a 
funeral chamber erected upon deck, the chief laid 
therein, with his slain horse and hounds beside 
him, and all slowly hidden from sight beneath 
the lieaped-np earth and sand; on the shore, hard 
by the sea still, that when his call came, the sleep¬ 
ing warrior miglit start up and launch forth at 
once upon the well-loved waters, to seek his 
haven of endless happiness in the halls of Odin. 

In very early times, the Norsemen, like other 
peoples descendotl from the old Teutonic or Gothic 
tribes, burned their dead, and hence that epoch was 
called Ikirna Olid, or the Age of Burning, But 
the practice had been already given up before a 
Danish keel grated upon British coasts ; and there 
followed a period distinguished as Haugs Olid, 
or the Ago of Hillocks. A tumulus, probably 
erected in the same century as the Kongskaug on 
the Christiania fiord, was once to be seen upon the 
strand of the Devonshire coast; and although the 
hillock itself has been swept away by the sea, 
the place which it occupied Is still pointed out. 
Beneath it lay the fierce Berserker Hubba, who, 
after destroying and ravaging the beautiful Abbey? 
of Croyland and Peterborough—where it is said 
that he massacred eighty-four monks with his own 
hand—was slain in battle on English ground in 
678. 


The Norsemen, or Danes as the Saxons called 
them, made their first appearance in Britain upon 
the Wessex coast about the year 783 a.©., and 
again in Northumberland a little later, when the 
monastery of Holy Island fell a prey to their 
cruel violence. For four centuries these bar¬ 
barians harried the coasts of Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Ireland; and on every sea¬ 
board in those dreadful times a petition was 
added to the Litany and daily breathed by 
trembling lips: ‘ A furore Normannorum libera 
nos, Domine ! ’ (From the fury of the Norsemen, 
Lord, deliver us.) 

From out the dim obscurity of those blood¬ 
stained days a few figures flash into prominence. 
Rollo, the conqueror of Neustria, who fashioned 
out of his rude pagam followers one of the most 
chivalrous, polished, and refined peoples of Christ¬ 
endom ; Haestan, the brave and unfortunate Dane 
so nobly treated by Alfred the Great ; Eagnar 
Lodbrok, the gallant Viking who died chanting a 
! wild song of defiance from his loathsome dungeon. 
‘Wo struck with our swords! ’ sang Eagnar; 
‘we chanted the mass of spears with the ujtris- 
ing sun. We struck with our swords! Oh! 
if the sons of Aslauga hut knew of my danger, 
they would draw their bright blades and rush 
to my rescue ! . , . How the anger of my 
sons will swell when they know how their 
father was conquered! . . , Odin has sent for 
me. The hours of my life are gliding away, and 
laughing I will die! ’ And indeed the death 
this bravo chief brought down upon* England a 
terrible vengeance. S'Wearing, Viking-fashion, 
^^pon their golden ‘bracelets never to rest nor to 
sheathe their swords until it was avenged, the 
furious Norsemen swarmed from every creek 
and bay to join Ingwar and Hubba, the sons 
of Eagnar, in their raid against his murderers. 
They besought of Odin victory in the battle ; 
they prayed Thor to avert ids thunderbolts from 
themselves and to hurl them against his enemies. 
Then the swift ships—adorned at the prow with 
lions, or dragons, or bulls, whose savage nature 
rightly typified the savage hearts which guided 
them — were turned with one accord towards 
England ; and soon the devastated kingdom of 
Northumbria and the destruction of nearly the 
whole Saxon army bore witness that the death 
of Eagnar was avenged. 

Harold Hardrada, the ’gigantic ally of Tostig, 
was the last of the terrible pirate-kings who 
reigned upon the Northern seas. Ho was slain 
in 1066, pierced to the h(>art by a Haxott arrow^ 
at the tight of Stamford Bridge; and when that 
grand head with its floating fair hair was laid 
low in the dust, and the waves of battle surged 
over it, there disappeared from sight for ever the 
last of the brave Vikings. 

But something of them yet remains in this 
luxurious, over-civilised world so far removed 
from that barbarous one of a thousand years ago 
through which they flashed like bi'ight and terrible 
meteors. ‘Saxon, and Dane, ami Norman we,’ 
sings our Laureate, jjroud to own his descent by a 
twofold cord from the Norse settlers in England 
and Neustria. And indeed what is that spirit of 
enterprise by which Englishmen explore un¬ 
known continents and climb virgin mountain- 
peaks—that love of conquest which leads them to 
subdue great peoples and wide tracts of country 
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—what aro tJie fortitude and e®darfui»J whi«h 
never fail them amid Torrid heat or Polar cold, 
hut a mohle heritasje handed down from their 
fcHcef^ers the old Vihings. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 

IiAST year I was iu America, along with a cousin 
(iE mine, on a prospecting tour, and had got as far 
west as Colorado. After seeing something of the 
kind of life out there, we left Denver City on the 
18th July with the intention of crossing the Rocky 
Mountains to see some silver mines of which we 
had heard a good deal. We started at an early 
hour in the morning, with four mules and two 
attendants, and by noon had reached a height of 
nearly seven thousand feet, without anj’^thiiig 
remai'kable having occurred. The scenery was 
characteristic of the elevated and arid district 
through which we travelled. Far above us the 
mountains rose into sharp peaks covered with 
snow, while down in the great canons or gorges 
we could trace sometimes a little stream, cheered 
by a scanty vegetation; at other times only a dry 
bed, covered with stones, and immense masses of 
debris from the sides of the mountains. The place 
where we now found ourselves was a sufficiently 
startling one. On our right the mountains rose 
high above us, now in the form of a precipitous 
cliff that overhung us and seemed to threaten 
onr destruction, and now in the shape of a rugged 
elope, scarcety less steej^tlihn the precipice itself, 
covered with great boulders and projecting rocks, 
with here and there a shrub or stunted tree 
anchored in clefts. The path along which we 
moved was but a few feet in width, and beneath 
us the precipices descended almost vertically into 
the shadowy gorge hundreds of feet below, I 
durst not look down—^the very sight made my 
brain swim. 

The mules, with the caution peculiar to these 
useful animals, picked their way along with the 
utmost care, and I was just beginning to regain a 
little of the confidence which I had lost on enter¬ 
ing this terrible defile, when we heard above us 
among the rocks the sharp crack of a rifle, fol¬ 
lowed by a sudden shriek, and a noise as of 
thunder. We looked up, and saw that a little in 
front, but far enough away to be clear of us, a 
huge mass of rock had been dislodged from the 
precipice above, and was rushing downwards, 
ccasbing. along amid a cloud of dust and au 
artillery of small stones that whistled about our 
ears like shot from, a hill-battery. It was only a 
second, when we heard the mass strike our path 
some way in front of us, and then go careering 
down in one terrible plunge into the yawning 
depths of the gorge below. The rifle-shot and 
the shriek made us at first afraid that a liuman 
being had descended with that fearful avalanche 
of stone, and been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. But as the dust cleared away we could 
see that the hunter had happily saved himself by 
clinging to a shrub, and was now making success¬ 
ful cffoils to gain a kind of ro^y plateau, which 
he no sooner reached than he disappeared, and we 
passed on oar journey, a good startled by 
what had occurred. 

But judge of our amazement and vexation when 


on proceeding forward we found that the tcdliM 
mass of rock in its descent had struck the foof^h 
on wliicli we travelled, and carried a piece of it 
quite away, leaving a 'gap of about eight feet, 
^ove which the rock rose sheer like a wall, and 
beneath was one horrible precipice to which no 
mortal foot could cling. Here, indeed, was a fix. 
We could not possibly climb or scramble across, 
for the little strip of path that was left Was so 
broken and shattered, that we durst not venture 
upon it We had no planks or ropes, therefore our 
only way was to jump. Now, a jump of eight feet 
is not much to speak of in a gymnasium; but 
when you have to clear a chasm, umere to miss your 
footing or lose your balance means almost certain 
death, it becomes a very different thing. Had time 
permitted, wc would have turned back; but our 
mission was urgent, and we resolved to proceed, 
by first throwing our bags across the gulf, then 
leaping after them ourselves, sending one of the 
men back with our mules. My cousin first 
essayed the gap, and got over clear. Tiion came 
my turn, but I scarcely felt equal to it Not that 
I was of a timid nature, or a bad jumper; but. the 
events of the la.st few minutes had somewhat 
unnerved me, and the shriek of the terrified 
hunter, the thunder of the descending rock, and 
the far-away deadly boom of its lauding in the 
chasm below, still hung about my ears with a 
confused and ominous buzz. I felt half-disposed 
to shew the white feather then and there, and 
decline the perilous veuture. But my courage 
was partially re.stored, as 1 saw my cousin safely 
landed; and I leapt Sly feet touched the opposite 
ledge, but I had lost iny balance. My cousin 
made a clutch to save me, and, missing his hold, in 
another moment 1 had ^en back into the gulf 
below. 

I did not at first know what happened. It was 
all 30 swift and terrible. I only remeaiher giving 
myself up for lost, and anticipating my being 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. Yet such was 
not my fate. About twenty feet down, I struck 
slightly upon a shelving rock, which diverted my 
course from the perpendicular, and miraculously 
threw me sideways in a sloping position into an 
open cleft or fis.sure of the rock, which caught and 
kept me wedge-like, leaving ujft hanging head 
outwards over the deadly gorge. 'It was an awful 
position to be in, but I did not at first realise it 
I neither knew where nor how I was. At length, 
in answer to the repeated cries of ray cousin above, 

I wakened up to a kind of consciousness, and 
clutched at some shrubs in order to help me into 
a position of less danger; for the sight of the open 
chasm below had a sickening effect on me, ana I 
felt that unless I cx)ald strengthen my hold by 
means of the shrubs around me, I might at any 
moment slip out of the cleft and be hurled into the 
abyss. 

My cousin saw there was not a moment to be 
lost. A little before we entered the defile, we had 
passed a large party of travelling merchants, and 
so he despatched one of the men back to overtake 
them, and borrow a rope. While this was taking 
place, I hung in a stote.of indescribable agony. 

1 was afraid to look up, and still more afraid to 
look down. I could only clutch at the shrubs 
which eve^ moment threatened to give way, and 
bury my wee between my clenched hands as if | 
to mut out the horrible sense of present danger. 
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It seemed to me hoars before the man retamed, 
thoajijh he could not have been away above fifteen 
minutes. He brought with him about twenty 
yards of rope, which was let down to me, jma 
which I caught firm hold of, with the intention of 
tying myself iu it. But unfortunately for me 
in this emergency, I fainted—the excitement and 
suspeuse proving too much for my overtaxed 
energies. This wns a new difiiculty to those who 
endeavoured to rescue me. My cousin had to 
jump back to the other side of the gap ; and this, 
with the help of the rope, he successiully accom- 
lished. When there, his first idea was to descend 
y means of the rope to my rescue; but one of 
the attendants would not allow him, on account 
of his M'eight, and himself volunteered make 
the attempt, lie was a light-made, agile man, 
and throwing a loop round his shoulders, he w’as 
able with the help of the others to swing himself 
down, and to fasten me securely to the rope. 
Conscioiisness began to return, and this was for¬ 
tunate; otherwise, all the ctforts of those above 
would hardly have sufficed without my assistance 
to relieve me from my perilous position, my foot 
having got jammed so tightly in the cleft of the 
rock, that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
couKl release it. At length, though not without} 
much anxious labour, 1 was hoisted safely up j 
to the patljway, and placed upon one of the mules; [ 
but in so exhausted and bruised a condition as to | 
be unatilc to keep my seat on the animal’s back , 
without assistance. Wo retraced our stejis ; and , 
when some days afterward.s we re.newed our journey, j 
it w,i- by a sale though more circuitous route, for 
I had no v.sh to repeat this, my first and only 
Kocky Mom tain Adveuiure. 

HINTS TO STAMMERERS. 

The following hints for btammerer.s, kindly for¬ 
warded to us i)y one who formerly suffered, appear 
to us so useful, that we gladly give them the 
publicity of our euluiuus. Our correspondent 
writes as follows: 

I claim to be, or to have been, a practical stam¬ 
merer. None of my friends who knew' mo yeans 
ago would liave ventured to djspute my just claim 
to this title; and my object in writing thi.s paper 
is to shew, that a rigid (jbservance for a few weeks 
of the simple directions contained herein, produced 
results perfectly astounding. 

From childhood till about thirty years of age, 
ray life w’as thorougliJy embittered by this malady, 
when I met with an article on the subject by tlie 
late celebrated Dr Arnott—I tliink in one of 
your old magazines—in which he suggested, as an 
unfailing remedy, the prefixing of the .sound of 
e, as in the French words d<\ le, me, se, &c. to all 
words commencing with a consonant, seeing that 
these are the stammerer’s deadly enemies. As far 
as words standing at the beginning of a sentence 
were concerned, 1 found this answered pretty well; 
but something more was rec[uired for words with 
consonant initials occupying a place in the middle 
of a sentence, also for syllables with consonant 
initials occupying a place in the middle of a word; 
«t, y, and u, as initkls, presenting iosuperabje 
difficulties. This set me thinking. 

I commenced operations by writing out a very 
largo number of ordinary sentences, as they pre¬ 
sented themselves. Having examined these sen¬ 


tences bne by one, iud knowing well where I 
should fml ia uttering them as they ‘stood, I 
sought to devise some ipethod by which these 
consonant initials might be got rid of, or, at all 
events, diminished. It struck me that if I could 
contrive, by any artificial division of the words 
composing each sentence, to Iwing the conso¬ 
nants at the end of a division, instead of at the 
cornraencement, a grand object would be thus 
achieved; for consonants at the end of a word 
resent no special difiiculty; the glottis having 
een already opened by the preceding vowel 
I sound, the terminating consonant flows out almost 
' as a matter of course. It is as when we pour 
liquid from a full bottle ; at firet it runs inter¬ 
mittently, with a ‘gluk-gluk;’ but when once 
enough of the liquidis out to admit the air freely, 
the obstruction ceases. In a similar wi^, the 
object of the stammerer is to prevent the glottis 
from clo.sing when once it is opened. 

To ascertain wliether or not my idea was practic¬ 
able, 1 wrote out in the ordinary way one sentence 
at a time. 1 then re-wrote this sentence, not divided 
into simple words, but making every initial con¬ 
sonant tlic final letter of the preceding word. 
Having so divided the words composing the sen¬ 
tence, I then read them over aloud many times, 
according to this artificial divi.sion, to try if they 
were pronounceable without any gross peculiarity. 

I practised this method incessautiy, botfi in read¬ 
ing and colloquial speaking ; and to my astonish¬ 
ment, I discovered within a few weeks that 1 was 
wielding an instrumegt which was ajpiost invafi- 
ably succe.s.sful; .and with this consciousness of 
inci eased jiower, my confidence daily increased, 
HO that I could frequently speak on without regara 
to any method. All who had known me up to 
this lime were perfectly astounded, and anxiously 
inquired by what means so remarkable a change 
i had been effected ; for mine, be it observed, was 
j no more occasional hesitation, but a most habitual, 
unmistakable, and inveterate stammering. Full 
examples tif the method will be given in the sequel. 

Shortly after this change, I had numerous trans- 
I actions, which involved a large amount of talking, 
with a gentleman occupying a .somewhat superior 
I position ; and, being anxious to know whether the 
I working of my mental machinery was at all 
' observable to outsiders, I asked him wliether he 
had ever observed any peculiarity in niy speaking. 
Ilis reply was: ‘No; only that you speak very 
distinctly.' 

Without further desultory remarks, I wiU now 
endeavour to render as intelligible as I.can the 
method which I adopted, and continue to observe 
when necessary, to this day.. Before so doing, 
there are a few points which it is most iinportout 
should be distinctly understood 

1. Tiiat the chief difficulty with stammerers is 
to enunciate word-s or syllables that begin with a 
consonant; or, iu other words, consonant initials. 

2. That any violent effort to speak only increases 
the difficulty; therefore to facilitate this pro¬ 
cess, speak slowly, with an affected ease, in a 
style approacliing to chanting as distinguished 
from staccato; m other words, let the words 
flow out rather than attempt to jerk them out. 

3. When it is recommended to prefix the sound 
of «—as in the French words le, de, me, $e, &c.— 
it is not intended that this sound smould be 
conspicuous, but inwardly^ and little more than 
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mentally, simply to open the glottis and make Here it must be noted that every sentence, in 
a free passage for the consonant initial succeed- speaking Or reading, need not be so divided, but 
ing. 4 The letters y, and «, asinitials^ present only where an obstacle, presents itself; and this 
special difficulties, which may be obviated by can mostly be anticipated by the stammerer 
close attention to what follows. 5. The state- with considerable certainty; and further it will 
ment sometimes made, that no stammerer ever be found, that where some formidable word is 
experienced any difficulty in enunciating a vowel conquered in this way, a whole host of succeeding 
sound, is not true; all that can be said is that words will flow with comparative ease. The 
the chief difficulty is invariably found with the above examples will, I think, suffice to give a 
consonants. sufficiently intelligible idea of my mode of treating 

Of course this constant observation of words words with consonant initials m the body of a 
about to be uttered is attended by some degree sentence. 

of mental strain ; but the life of an inveterate 3. Next among my deadliest enemies I recog- 
staramerer is attended by incessant strain from nise the letters w, y, and u, as initials. Wheu- 
Jmmary to December, and without hope of ever w stands as initial, substitute for it the souad 
amelioration : in the one case the strain is pro- of oo, as in moon. In this way write out and 
ductive of good, and increases confidence ; in the repeat aloud, so as to be able to apply it in 
other it is unproductive, and attended with an colloquial speaking: What = oo-ot, when = ooen, 
amount of mental misery inconceivable to all but why = ooy, where = ooare, whence = ooence, 
the sufferer. Watkins = oo-otkins, wheel = ooeel, window = 

1. Commencing, then, with a word standing at ooindow, wait = ooait, way = ooay, wine = ooine, 
the beginning of a sentence or phrase, and having will = ooil. If the speaker avoid hanging upon 
a consonant initial; for instance, ‘ My friend who the oo, no peculiarity will bo observed in his pro- 
has just spoken,’&c. Here the m of presents an mmciation, and he will astonish both himself4ind 
insuperable difficulty ; but prefix to wtj/ the sound others by liis enunciation of words of lliis class, 
of e, as in the French words le, de, im, se, &c .— It is a most difficult letter, and this substitution I 
inwardly and little more than mentally as already found most effective. 

described—and the my will flow out, and with it, Whenever y stands ns initial, substitute for it 
probably, the whole of the sentence that follows, the sound of ee, as iii bee, see, &c. In this way 
Again: ‘Bat there is a fatality which attends write out and repeat aloud as before: Young = 
us,’ &c. The above remarks apply equally to eeung, yea = eeay, yet = ce-et, youth ■--- eeooth, 
‘Rut’ and the words following; and the same youder =--ceonder, Yates — eeates, yeast ~ ce-east, 
directions wijl apply equally to the following and yesterday^ — ee-esterday, Yankee = eeaiikee, year 
all other sentences or pfiTra-ses having consonant = ee-car, yore = eeore, yacht = eeot. 
or compound consonant initials, such as br, pr, Whenever u, having the long sound as in Iho 
dr, d, si, &c.: ‘Down with tyranny,’ &c. ; ‘ From alphabet, stands as initial, sub.slitute lor it the 
the beginning,’ &c. ; * To infinity,’ &c.; ‘ A’ow all sound of ee, as in bee, followe<l by oo, as in moon, 
that has to be changed,’ &c. ; * 77iere is one side In this way write out and repeat aloud as before: 
of our political life,’ &c. ; * Tlia.1 shewed the Univer.se — eeooniverse, unive^^al — ecooniversal, 
power,’ &c. ; ‘During the existence,’ &c. ; ‘Nov unity — eeoonity, nnit = eeoonit, unanimous - 
is that the only matter,’ &;c. ; John, CVtarles, eeoonanimous, unanimity — eeooiianimity, ubi- 
.S'amuel, Thomas, Genesis, Leviticus, A’umbers, quity =“ eeoobiquity, uniform --- eeooniform, uni- 
Deuteronomy, .Scotland, .Spain, &c. For this class formity — eeoouiformity, iinicurn -= ceoouicorn, 
of w'ords, the directions for prefi-xing the sound of usage = eeoosage, u.sual eeoosual, usurer — 
e as in the French le, &c., will prove amply eeoosurer, usury ~ eeoosurv, &c. 
sufficient. In each of 1:110 a’.’ove ca.ses, the substitution of 

2. Where one or more word.s, having consonant the equivalent sotuuls for w, y, and u affords an 

initials, stand, not at the beginning but in the | amount of relief almost incredibl^; but care must 
body of a sentence, let the following plan be | be taken not to (hvell on these sub.stituted sounds, 
adopted : Write the sentence out first in the ! l.)ut to pronounce them nearly as one syllable, 
ordinary W'ay, for instance, ‘May he rest in peace.’ j Practice is in every case indispensable. Any one 
'fhen divide it artificially, so as to bring every so affected will not grudge the labour of adding to 
initial consonant at the cad of a division, thus : thc.se example.s, and practising the same ; and my 
‘ Tm-ay heer-est inp-eace.’ Practise the reading of conviction is that he will find his labour M'eil 
this latter form aloud many tirue.s, studying to j rewarded. By the adoption of these artifices, 
make it sound as much as possible like the original I was enabled to accomplish for myself what 
sentence. the most eminent professors of the day failed in 

After practice, I found that the difference in the effecting, 
two readings was, to outsiders, rarely perceptible ; To a man who never in his life experienced 
and that the amount of difficulty removed by the any difficulty in saying what he wished to say, 
latter process was almost incredible. In the same doubtless these directions may appear very super¬ 
way : Time discloses all things—Timed-iscloses fluous ; but to one whose daily bread is dependent 
allth-ings. Laws are silent in the midst of arms on a tolerably distinct utterance, the matter will 
—Laws ars-ilent inth-um-idst of arms. Virtue assume a perfectly dift’ereut aspect, 
alone is true nobility—Virtue alone istr-oon- I would not willingly overstate the efficacy of 
obility. Every man has his own pleasures— this method; but from the testimony of some to 
Everym-an has his ownpl-easuros. I came, I whom I communicated it at their request, I have 
saw, I conquered—Ic-ame, Is-aw, Ic-onquered. reason to know that the benefit has not been 
A rare bird in the earth, and very like a black absolutely confined to the writer. Among others, 
swan—Ut-areb-ird inth-e earth andv-eryl-ike ubl- the late Canon Kingsley, in gratefully acknow- 
ncksw-on. - ledging my hints on the subject, shewed that his 
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view of the grievous character of the malady 
accorded pretty nearly with my own, as already 
stated. He said: ‘ For the torments I have 
suffered since I was six' years old, God alone 
knows, or will know—still to me every stammerer 
is a friend at once, by unity of sorrow; after all, 
perliaps, the most sacred unity on earth.' 

KLEPTOMANIA 

Among the various kinds of insanity which are 
pleaded in courts of justice as an excuse for the 
commission of crimes, is that irresistible propen¬ 
sity to pocket articles, or more correctly, to steal, 
which has been elegantly denominated Klepto¬ 
mania. According to authentic testimony, this 
mental disease is far more prevalent than is 
generally supposed; and the recorded instances 
of various kinds and degrees of such are both 
numerous and peculiar. We propose to briefly 
mention a few noteworthy instances of various 
kinds of this derangement, and conclude by sub¬ 
mitting a few observations as to the evidence 
upon which it can and cannot he established in 
judicial tribunals. 

With regard to the intensity of the disposition to 
commit thefts, this is often so great us to become 
incurable. A case is related of a man who would i 
not eat unless his fooii was stolen ; in consequence j 
of which his attendant humoured him by ])lacing ! 
his food in a corner, where it ajqieared hidden, but 
could easily be-so to speak—purloined. A lady 
was also affected with this monomania so strongly 
that, upon her trial for tlieft, she stated that she 
had such a mad longing to po.ssess herself of every¬ 
thing she saw, that if she were at church, she 
could not refrain from stealing from the altar. Dr 
Kush, the famous American phy.sician, informs us 
that a woman who was exemplary in her obedience 
to the moral law e.xcept the eighth commandment, 
was so adtiicled to larceny that, when she could 
take nothing more valuable, she would often at the 
table of a friend secretly fill her jiockets with 
bread. Lavater also states that a doctor of medi¬ 
cine could not leave, his p.atienl.s’ rooms without 
taking something away unobserved j and his wife 
searched hi.s pockets, and returned to their owners 
the knives, thimbles, scissons; &c. whiedt her hus¬ 
band abstracted. The wife of another physician 
had so strong a propensity to steal, that on niaking 
purchases, she endeavoured to take something away 
that did not belong to her; and two German 
Countesses appe.ar to have been guilty of the same 
vice. The almoner of a regiment of Prussian 
cuirassiers, a well-educated man, frequently on | 
parade stole the handkerchiefs of the ollicers ; and 
one unfortunate man was so far under the influ¬ 
ence of kleptomania, that being nigh unto death, 
he actually secreted the snufl’-box of his confessor ! 

As to modern iiustances of this species of in¬ 
sanity, ne knew a parish clergyman who stole 
every article he could lay hi.s hands on. If out 
at dinner, he j)ocketed scraps of bread, table- 
napkiirs, or anything. When lodginjj at hotels, 
be carried off pieces of soap and the ends of 
candles from his bedroom. His larcenies became 
60 notorious that he was ultimately brought 
before the Church court.s, and turned out of his 
living. The Tunes, a few years ago, in commenting 
upon the subject of a lady-kleptomaniac being 
prosecuted for stealing cambric handkeichiefs iu 


a draper’s shop, stated, that ‘every one who is 
acquainted with London society could at once 
furnish a dozen names of ladies who have been 
notorious for abstracting articles of trifling value 
from the shops where they habitually dealt. Their 
modus operandi was so well known, that on their 
return from their drives, their relatives took care 
to ascertain the nature of their paltry peculations ; 
inquired from the coachman the hou.ses at which 
he had been ordered to stop ; and as a matter of 
course, reimbursed the tradesmen to the full value 
of the pilfered goods. In other cases, a hint was 
given to the various shopkeepers at whose estab¬ 
lishments these monomaniacs made their pur¬ 
chases ; and they were simply forewarned to notice 
what was taken away, and to furnish the bill; 
which was paid for as soon as furnished, and as a 
matter of course by* the pilferer herself, without 
any feeling of shame or emotion of any kind.’ It 
is also stated in the Quarterly Retneio in 1856, in 
an article upon the Metropolitan Police, that ‘ the 
extent of pilfering carried on even by ladies of 
rank and position is very great; there are persons 
possessing a mania of this kind so well known 
among the shop-keeping community, that their 
addresses and descriptions are passed from hand to 
hand for mutual security. The attendants allow 
i them to secrete what they like without seeming to 
I observe them ; and afterwards send a bill with the 
! prices of the goods purloined to their houses.’ 

With regard to the causes of this intellectual 
aberration, general insanity appears to he one. 
Tims it is a common observation, according .to 
Pinel, that some maniscs who in thew lucid inter¬ 
vals are properly, considered models of probity, 
cannot avoid stealing and cheating during the 
paroxysm. Dr Gall mentions an instance of two 
citizens of Vienna who on becoming insane were 
vi’cll known in the hospital for an extraordinary 
propensity to steal, although they had before 
lived irreproachable lives. They wandered about 
from morning to night and picked up whatever 
they could lay their hands on, which they care¬ 
ful l.y hid in their rooms. It also appears that 
epileptic.^ have an irresistible impulse to purloin 
whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 

' valuable or not Cases are also mentioned, on 
first-class medical authority, of w’omen who when j 
pregnant were violently impelled to steal, though 
they were quite adverse to theft at other times; 
and we are likewise told that a pregnant woman 
otherwise perfectly honest and respectable, sud¬ 
denly had a violent longing for some apples from 
a particular orchard two or three miles away ; 
and although she was entreated by hrt' parents 
and husband not to risk her cliaracler and health 
in attempting to steal any, but that they would 
procure her the apples in the morning, she started 
off at nine o’clock in a cold September night; was 
detected by the owner in the act of stealing them ; 
and after being tried and convicted of the theft, 
a medical commission was afterwards appointed 
to examine and report upon her case. 'The com¬ 
missioners were of opinion that she was morally 
free ; and therefore not legally responsible while 
under the influence of pregnancy. 

Abnormal conformations of the head accom¬ 
panied with an imbecile' understanding are often 
the cause of kleptomania. Gall and Spurzheim 
saw in, Bern prison a boy twelve years old, who 
is described as ‘ill organised and rickety/ who 
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cottld sever avoid stealing. An ex-coaiwiisrory 
of police nt Tottlouse was condemned to eight 
years’ imjmsonnient and hard laboor and to the 
pillory ^ having stolen some plate while in 
office. He did not deny the crime, but persisted 
to the last in a singular kind of defence. He 
attributed the crime to a mental derangement 
caused by wounds he had received at Marseilles 
in 1816. Another case is related of a young 
man who after being severely wounded in the 
temple, for wliich he was trepanne<1, manifested 
an unconqnerable propensity for theft, which was 
quite against his natural disposition. He was 
imprisoned for larceny, after having committed 
several robberies; and had not medical testimony 
been produced to shew that he was insane, and 
which attributed his kleptomania to a disorder of 
the brain, he would have been punished according 
to lawt 

We will now offer a few observations upon the 
rationale of judicial evidence concerning this 
monomania. In the first place, it appears that 
when a person commits a theft under the delusion 
that the article stolen is his property; or that 
he has been robbed of such, and in taking it he is 
merely exercising a lawful right of recai)tion ; or 
that he has been directed by the Almighty to take 
possession of certain things, legal tribunals would 
not probably consider such a monomaniac respon¬ 
sible for the robbery; and would therefore exempt 
him from punishment; as they would probably do, 
if no ordinary circumstances could have restrained 
hhn from the commission of the larceny. Now, 
before concluding whether'a person is a klepto¬ 
maniac, his pecuniaiy means, position, rank, and 
the circumstances under which he has stolen, and 
those under which he has committed previous 
thefts (if any), should be taken into consideration. 
If he has adopted precautions against being 
detected in the act of stealing; or has attempted 
to conceal the larceny ; or fails to endeavour to 
restore the articles stolen ; or has conspired or 
planned with another person to commit this tlieft; 
or was in a condition to be detcired from the com¬ 
mission of a robbery by the fear of punishment— 
then one or more of these circumstances are evi¬ 
dence against kleptomania. 

Several ingenious but improper defences have 
been made by persons possessed of good pecuniary 
means, and holding a respectable social position, 
with the view of escaping imprisonment for thefts i 
they have committed more from moral turpitude I 
than a diseased mind. One of the mo.st noteworthy I 

of these ig mentioned by Casper. Madame de X- 

had stolen articles in three goldsmiths’ shops; and 
subsequently confeqjsed to her husband that at a 
certain time she had an irresistible desire to possess 
herseH of shining objects. She confessed to having 
taken objects from shops; and stated that on one j 
occasion when she went to return the goods, she , 
had been restrained from so doing from the belief 
that the articles were her own. Much evidence 
was given to prove that she suffered from mental 
disease ; but on Casper’s opinion being asked con¬ 
cerning her alleged kleptomania, he conclmled that 
her propensity to steal was not irresistible ; that 
she had not been compelled to commit the three 
thefts in spite of herself, and that she was respon-! 
siblo for them as criminal actions. His reasons I 
for this opinion were, that, in the first place, 
although the acfuflcd bad besought her husband 


not to take her'to those places where ahiniog 
objects were to be seen, she went to goldsmiths’ 
shops of her own acco^, and without any neoes* 
sity fcft doing so. Second, that she paid away 
silver. Thira,*that she broke up the objects 
she stole, in order that they might not be recog¬ 
nised, and in that way lead to her detection. 
Fourth, she had not gone to the same goldsmith’s 
shop twice. Fifth, she had concealed her conduct 
from her husband. And last, w'hen she was inter¬ 
rogated, had made many false and contradictory 
statements. 

In conclusion, it may be fairly mentioned that 
although larceny is the commonest of crimes, still 
the great difficulty in proving kleptomania, and 
the danger which persons run of being imprisoned 
and minetl who are guilty of theft, not to mention 
the injury their relatives often suffer in conse¬ 
quence, act as a great check to this mental 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

LiaHT, whether obtained direct from the sun by. 
day or from artificial sources by night, is gene¬ 
rally accompanied by more or less heat. But 
there is one kiud of light about which much 
has been written, and with regard to the nature 
of which little is known, which shines without 
giving the slightest indication of warmth. This 
strange light, which will not affect the mont delicate 
thermometer, is known as Pho-sphorescence. The 
name has been given to it not becau'<e the sub¬ 
stance.? which exhibit the phenomenon are in any 
way allied with phosphorus, but because the light 
emitted by them is apparently of the same nature 
as that given by the slow oxidation of ]>lio.si)lioru8. 
The subject of phosphoric light has lately received 
attention from the circum-stance that a luminous 
])aint has recently been introduced, an<l is coming 
into practical use for various purpose.?, which 
depends for its action upon the phosphorescence 
of the chemicals composing it. 

In tracing the history of this remaikable pro¬ 
perty of certain subytance ■, wo must look back to 
tlio year 16t)2. At this time, when/the feverish 
8''arch for what was termed the philosopher’s 
stone, and the dream of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, were at their height, there lived 
in Bologna a certain cobbler, by name Vincenzo 
Casciorolo, who fouml time to lay aside his lust 
and his awl for a little occasional dabbling in 
alchemy. One day, whilst walking in the vici¬ 
nity of the city, he picked up a stone, and W’as 
immediately struck with its unusual weight. Could 
this be the philosopher’s stone ? ivas his first 
thought. The prize was taken home, and speedily 
placed with some charcoal in a crucible, while 
Vincenzo eagerly watched for the gold to flow 
forth. In this ho was of course disappointed; 
but bis labours resulted in a discovery which 
surprised and puzzled him. Tlie stone had become 
luminous; that is to say, after exposure to sun¬ 
light, it retained and emitted in the dark the light 
it had received. The mineral picked up by this 
poor cobbler was barium sulphate, which by his 
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operation in tht erndHe was to baiititn 

mlphide, one of the most phosphoreecest bodies 
known. It is often called Bol(^[na Stone, 
the circumstances just detailed, and up to recent 
times was sold in the streets of ^t town, a» a 
cnriosity of the district. 

Some years later, a German chemist named 
Marjjraaf found a more ready method of preparing 
barium snlphi le; and also found that many other 
substances exhibited the same curious properties. 
In 1CC3, the great English chemist Boyle detected 
phosphorescence in certain specimens of the dia¬ 
mond ; and a few years later, phosphorus itself 
was produced by Brandt. It is worthy of note 
that tins discovery was also due to the unceasing 
search after the philosopher’s stone. 

The sulycct slept for nearly one humlred years, 
when Caiiton, by calcining oyster-shells with 
sulphur, obtained sulphide of calcium, known to 
this day as Canton’s Phosphorus. A glass tube 
containing some of this compound prepared by 
Canton himself, and engraved with the date 17G4, 
is still extant. It is a rcmarkuble circumstance 
that this specimen, more than one hundred years 
old, is still as actively phosphorescent as compounds 
newly made. In 1792, Wedgwood experimented 
with various hnh<vtances, and published the results 
in tlie Philosophical TranHactioiis, He tliere gives 
a long list of dillerent bodies which become lumi¬ 
nous after insolation, or after exposure to sun¬ 
light. 

M. Ni^pce, who was associated with Daguerre 
in the eaxly days of jihotograjdiy, also contributed j 
the results of some extraordinary observations [ 
t(i the subject of ivhnt may be called invisible | 
iduiHjihorehCtiice. lie found that if a key were i 
laid upon a sheet of white paper and exposed to 


laid upon a sheet of white paper and exiiosed to 
sunlight, and then taken into a dark chamber and 
the key removed, a spectral and gradually fading 
image ot the key was ol)seivablo upon the jiapcr 
for some seconds afterwards. He found, moreover, 
that a sheet of paper .so treated and laid aside 
for niontlis, would again shew the image of the 
key when warmed upon a hot plate. Such an i 
experiment as this can be more easily verified j 
than explained. Another strange discovery due 1 
to Niepce was this—that an engraving expo.sed [ 
to sunlight, and afterwards placed in the dark | 
in contact with photogra])hic paper, will imprint 
its image upon the sensitive surface, although j 
thi't fiUifuce has never itself seen the light. This 
strange and unaccountable phenomenon seems 
akin to one that modern photographers have con¬ 
stantly to guard against. It is found in more 
than one ol the rapid dry-plate processes, that 
the I'xjtosure in the camera has to be lessened, 
if tlic jilates have to be kept long before the com¬ 
pleting opeiatious of development and fixation; 
or tlie resulting pictures are rendered too dense 
by the continuing action of light upon the plates, 
although they are shut up in light-tight receptacle.s. 
These curious results will no doubt be investigated 
by competent minds. They may possibly explain 
some or those tricks in conuectiou with photo¬ 
graphic portraiture which have been attributed 
by cliarlatans to so-called spiritualistic agency. 

The entire subject of phosphorescence has within 
recent years been closely investigated by M. 
Becquerel, who has done more than any one man 
to tabiilate and arrange the known facts concerning 
it. He has not only immensely enlarged the list 


of «ah$tmeea wbkb em be culled phosphoreecasnt, 
bat he bse invented aa ma^m^nt called the Ph(»» 
phonoscope, by which maof oi^ may yet be added 
to the cat^ory. The phosphofOsoope consists of 
a blackened metallic box with two openings, one 
for the illumination of the fubstahee under exami¬ 
nation, and the other for observation. By the 
action of a quickly rotating screen, th^ two 
orifices are never open at tne same tima The 
observer can note only the appearance of the 
substance he .is examining immediately after it 
has been submitted to light By this means it 
is found that innumerable things, hitherto unsus¬ 
pected of retaining light, such as paper, teeth, 
Iceland spar, &c. are nn(|ue8tionably phoepho- 
I rescent for a short time alter insolation; whilst 
quartz, sulphur, and notably phosphorus, remain 
perfectly diirk. Thfire is no doubt that the 
luminous paint which is now attracting public 
attention is due to the researcbee of Edmond 
Becquerel. 

There are many authentic records of luminous 
drops of rain seen in certain storms. This, and 
the well-known fire of St Elmo—seen on ships’ 
masts and spars—are no doubt doe to atmosjiheric 
electricity. To the same cause can be traced the 
luminosity apparent occasionally in waterspouts. 
Certain flowers too, and particularly those of an 
orange colour, such as the tiger-lily, nasturtium, i 
and others, have been noticed to emit flushes of 
fire under peculiar conditions of the atmosphere. 
In Brazil, a plant is known, tlie juice of which 
applied to paper, will become jihosphorescent in 
darkness. Many fungr exhibit the same property, 
and more particularly a species found in certain 
mines in Sweden, and also in Germany, where 
they are known as vegetable glow-worms. 

Ill the animal kingdom we have many examples 
of phosphorescence, confined almost exclusively to 
lower organisms. The beautiful luminous appear¬ 
ance of the sea is in a great measure due to a 
tiny organism termed NoUluca miliaris. There are 
also decided examples to be met with among 
the annelids, mollusks, crustaceans, fish, &c., and 
many insects. The glow-worm itself has afforded 
a theme for poets ever since men knew how to 
transmit their thoughts to paper ; but as far as its 
light-giving jiowers are concjjrned it still remains 
a mystery. It seems that it can emit light or 
not at will, and that this power is exercised at 
certain times. It is also proved that the light 
given is without heat. 

Gertain substances both animal and vegetable 
become luminous just before putrefaction; veaJ 
and lamb have been known to exhibit Ihe pro¬ 
perty ; and decaying potatoes will often become 
strongly luminous. To decaying vegetable matter 
may also be traced the well-known gas termed 
Will-o’-the-wisp. 

About two years ago, some clocks were imported 
from France w’hich possessed dials which, after 
exposure to sunliglit, remained luminous in the 
dark, so that the tune could be observed during 
the night without a lamp. This vas the ttrst 
introduction of the compound now known as 
Balmain’s luminous paint. Mr Bahnain, who has 
recently died, was a chemist, and a friend of 
Becqucrel’s. It occurred to him to mix the various 
phosphorescent compounds perfected by the latter 
witli different media, such as oils and var¬ 
nishes, so that they could bo applied to difife- 
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T R A M P I S M. 

Tramps are llie pest of modern rural life. They 
are a kind of sequel to the gip?i(‘3 of the olden 
time. They are a class of l)ciu)»s who, from depra¬ 
vity or natural imperfections, breiik away from a 
Settled state of life, and depend on begging or 
vagrancy for a loose hap-hazard existence. IVavcl- 
ling about in ones or twos, they carry no baggage, 
nor, we sujtpose, do they care about lying in a bed. 
In their ragged, dirty apparel, they rest tliemselvo'. 
as coniplaoently by the wayside uinler a hedge, 
as if lolling uu a sofa in a comfortable apartment. 
They stand considerably in awe of police-oflicers, 
whom they view as natural enemies, and they are 
generally on their good behaviour in the neighbour¬ 
hood of gentlemen’s mansions, for they know that 
pi auks in that quarter might speedily liave nnplea- 
Bant consequences. 

Tranqiism professedly rests on want of work, 
and gooil-natured folk imagine that it is a plain 
result of had times. A more correct explanation of 
its origin is a distinct disinclination to work. Vast 
numbers of people, male and female, hate a regular 
course of living. They hate regular hours, regular 
work, regular meals. They hate to be ordered 
to do this or that by masters oi mistresses. Punc¬ 
tuality is their detestation. A rollicking, easy sort 
of life, with liberty to do as they like, is their 
delight. Like the lower animals, they have little 
or no foresight. You might lecture them on idle¬ 
ness, ami the probable misery it would entail. 
All your talk goes for nothing. Under irresistible 
impulses, they will take their chance. And so 
they lose their situations, and go to the bad, the 
men partly by drink, the women partly by love 
■of dress and a hatred of regular work. 

Tramps do not take the road all at once. In 
the outset of their vagabond career, they get a 
few days’ work occasionally, but still keep moving 
about; and being thrown into bad company in 
lodging-houses and elsewhere, after a time they 
unconsciously assume unsettled habits, and pro¬ 
bably end in beconung confirmed vagrants. The 
habitual tramp is well known by his ragged dirty 


appearance; he is always on the outlook for 
work, W'hile he does not in reality want it If 
a farmer has the temerity to give a tramp decent 
quarters for the night, the chances are ten to one 
that tlie ‘jolly beggar’ has disappeared before next 
morning, carrying a stray overcoat or umbrella 
along witli him. A few years ago, a young tramp 
in a woful ])light ]»rescuted him'^ulf at our house 
in the country. He said he was starving, and 
would gladly Avork in tlie gar<len for a shilling a 
day. We gave him tJio required wo’i, awtTTbund 
him accommodation. Tie kept at work, and 
received his daily shilling for three days. He 
then ilisappeared, but not svitbont cheating a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, W'ho had con¬ 
fidingly given him credit for a pair of new 
shoes. 

We have observed that tramps increase in 
number aft(*r any riot that has taken place in a 
populous city distant two days’ journey on foot 
They are in request by the police, and are airing 
themselves by a ramble in the country till the 
search blows over. They know the safe routes, 
where magistrales in small towns are soft, and 
instead of punishing wdlli imprisonment, let misde¬ 
meanants off with a reprimand, w'hich is of course 
laughed at. The worst class of tramps are always 
most forward, and generally most successful in 
getting alms. They have a plausible story ever 
ready, and with a tact almost like intuition, they 
suit it to the weak side of their auditors. All sorts 
of diseases possible and iinpo««ihIo are laid claim 
to by them; and the harder the name they give 
to their complaint, the better are their chances of 
getting something from simple people. We have 
heard of a certain tramp avIio, when asked what 
was his complaint, re])lied with an unpronounce¬ 
able Welsh word meaning ‘Sheer laziness,’ and'had 
made a small fortune by it before being found out 
Children under such training grow up sly-eyed, 
dirty, and unkempt They are very successful 
beggars, and are sent into houses for that purpose, 
while their ‘parents’ skulk a short distance off, 
but out of sight 

Many people, especially in country districts, while 
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they to give money to tramps, give them work rather trying to the mnscles. At a pro4ii* 
food, which they think cannot, like money, be giously laige workhouse near Manchester, inmatea 
tam^ into drink. Such persons little know tramps, of the Tramp order meet with their match. They 
who when, seen at night in low lodging-houses in are received in .the evening, and as is customary 
our towns and villages, present a spectacle truly in casual wards, are given some food and a night’s 
Bohenadan in its character, and who often spend lodging. In the morning, before departure, or 
in drunkenness and debauchery the earnings of receiving anything in the form of breakfast, they 
the day. The way in which a deaf and dumb must break a certain quantity of stones into road- 
' man can pour out abnse, or a paralytic deliver metal. There is no shirking the task. They aro 
‘ a blow straight from the shoulder, in one of the confined in a cell along with a hammer and a lot 
skirmishes constantly occurring in lodging-houses, of stones. There is their work. The natural 
would considerably astonish those who have pitied feeling would be to break the stones in a per> 

• and, as they thought, relieved misfortune in functory fashion ; but this is effectually prevented, 
giving alms to such persons. The lodging-house The stones when broken must be shovelled out 
keeper finds it to his interest to keep pigs; and of a kind of window consisting of a strong iron 
those ■tramps who have brought in quantities grating, which will allow only of stones broken to 
of provisions, ' find in him a ready customer small dimensions to pass. Until the last bit of 
at about three-halfpence per pound. TJie gulii- stone gets through Uie grating, there is no breakfast 
bility of the public especially in respect of women ami no permission to go forth on the day’s excur- 
and children is marvellous, considering that every sion. A good scheme for circumventing the idly 
week the new.spapers contain instances of the disposed, and said to bo salutary in its effect, 
grossest imposture being practised. Two cases Perhaps it is adopted elsewhere, 
of imposture have lately come under our notice, In England, where the amount expended in the 
for the authenticity of which wo can vouch. Two actual relief of the poor averages between seven 
women stayed for some time in a lodging-house in and eight millions sterling annually, there are 
a town in Banffshire. They went out to beg by some eight hundred thousand persons in receipt 
turns, each taking with her a child belonging to one of either indoor or outdoor relict This number 
of them. As this was found profitable, they dressed docs not include those relieved by the police, 
up d**i).:ndlf of rags, and wrapping it in a shawl, j who in many counties and boroughs are appointed 
carried it in their arms, pretending it was a sleep- | assistant relieving-otliccrs for vagrants. I'iiis plan 
ing child, in order to excite the more sympathy , works well, and we do not see why some moditication 
by seeming to have two children. This went on of it should not be adoi>ted in Scotland in regard 
for a considerable time till exposed by the lodging- to tramps requiring casual relief. From tlieir 
house keeper. In the other case, a ‘ sailor,’ who visits to lodging-houses, courts of justice, and other 
said he had lost one arm in fighting his country’s ' places where tramps are wont to make their 
battles, exhibited a mutilated stump, receiving ' appearance, the police become familiar with the 
tangible proofs of the sympathy he excited. Losing jjersons of numbers of these ]H‘ople, and therefore 
his discretion, however, one day, by getting the have a much better chance of detecting imposture 
worse of drink, ‘Jack’ was taken to the police- than inspectors of poor; and the vagrant realising 
office, and it was then discovered that the rogue this, would become chary of making a false state- 
was wearing an artificial stump, and that bis arm mont. The worst feature in the question is, that 
was safe below his waistcoat, though a little the children of vagrants—unle&s^by committing 
shrunken in size from tight bandaging and want j some jietty tlieft, they are brouglft before a court, 
of exercise. and sent to a Beformatory or Industrial School, 

Two things have greatly helped to intensify where they may learn better habits- -soon become 
Trampism. The first is the profuse establishment j accustomed to a wandering vagabond life, and 
of public charities, and the second is the harbourage grow up to be a tax upon the resources of the 
given in. the dingy lanes not only in large but in community, lilce their parents, 
small towns. Wherever dwellings are concealed We do not wish to be understood as discouraging 

from general observation, there the tramp finds a one of the purest pleasures—that of succouring 
refuge. He resembles the animals who like to the imfortuuate. The honest but destitute way- 
live in dark receraes, whence they issue to find a farer, out of employment from, no fault of his own, 
prey. Tramps are ordinarily well acquainted with is always deserving of assistance; but we think 
plans for operating on charitable institutions. In that such, on leaving the place where he has 
England, they know all about workhouses and resided and is known, ought to have no difficulty in 
relieving officers in the districts in which they make procuring some kind of guarantee from respectable 
their rounds. Just as tourists look out for certain persons, shewing that he was wlxat he represented, 
hotels^ tramps have a preference for certain towns and thus assuring people that their charity was 
and workhouses to which to give their patronage, not being abused. We wish, however, that givers 
lianmshire, with its teeming population, may be would see so far as in them lies that it is genuine 
called the ehoioo field of tramps. But so is it need they are relieving, and not by indiscriminate 
noted for artistic methods of counteracting impos- alms-giving—well named ‘ uncharitable charity ’— 
turn, and foxeixg vagiants to perform a piece of throw away that which would relieve real distress, 
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and whicii only doer hann to those who receive of a mfle ffltera, and was imia^iately .followed 
it As to Trampism in its general featttws, we can by others, nntil a fleet of ten or twelve of these 
only hope that by means’ of education, increased double-canoes, each contairang at least a dozen 
energy on the part of the police *and magistracy, men, in addition to those who used the paddles, 
and above all, the eradication of slums in the prin- were bearing rapidly down upon us. The savages 


cipal towns, the evil may in time be abated. 


THE CETJISE OF THE TFASP. 

CHATTEE III.—A BRUSH WITH THE SAVAGES 
—POST-OFFICE ISLAND. 

Our first concern was to get the vessel afloat 
again. A council was called, consisting of Lieu¬ 
tenant Lucan, myself, and the two old petty 


betrayed no timidity or hesitation now. Believing 
the schooner to be a merchant-vessel—for her 
guns were drawn inboard—^and irm^ning that we 
were completely in their power, they advanced 
boldly and swiftly; and if they had once got 
alongside, they would have overpowered us by 
their overwhelming numbers. 

There was no time to be lost. The natives on 
the opposite shore were launching small canoes 


officers, and it was decided that our only planf minutes several 
was to cut a canal in the sand, and then tow the ««vagee, eapr for plunder, would, have 

schooner into deep water. Fortunately, the sand schooner and crowded upon 

in which she lay partially imbedded was soft I 


and yielding. It was no very difficult matter to boat-guns loaded with gmpe- 

looscn it all around her, and then dig a canal canister, as also a stand of muskete 

to the water’s edge. All hands, officers and men I ““Mediate service, in anticipation of 

inclmled, set to work forthwith with shovels. 

The labour was tedious ; but in four hours, by | ^oat-guns was brought to bear upon the 
dint of incessant work, we had cut a clear passage double-canoes. Its muzzle was ele- 

to the edge of the water of Bufficient depth to 1 not wish to spill blood nnless 

enable us to tow the vessel the short distance to fira 

through it. A kedge-anchor W’as then thrown j ‘I’d give it’em smash right into'em, sir,’said 
out a cable’s-lengtli distant; and while some of Gorman, the boatswain’s mate, who was stamjjjig 
the en w hove in at the capstan the slreatn-oable ' hv, and who had one# narrowly escaijad-tt’lfn his 


the en w hove in at the capstan the slreatn-oable [ 
attached to the k( dge, others miinned the boats, 


by, and who had one# narrowly escaijad-tt’flfi his 

life from the savages of Melville Island, not far 
• *.. .*1 


and assisted to low her off by means of ropes ] <listant, amongst whom he had landed to trade 


made fast to her bows. ' 

Just at tlie moment, however, when we were' 
putting tlie kedge-anchor into the launch, one of i 


with a party of seamen from a coasting-vesseL 
‘ They ’re wannints, and not hooman creeturs, and 
don’t deserve no consideration.’ 

Harris ap^jeared to enter into the feelings of his 


the men called the attention of Lieutenant Lucau ■[,]»(,tJjer petty officer, and looked at Lucan as if 
to tho opposite shore of New Guinea. During to ask permission to depress tlie muzzle of the 


the whole of the morning, from daybreak nntil piece 


the squall burst upon ns, wo had sailed along 
close to tlie sliore, which was in many places 
covered with dense forest down to th<i beach, with¬ 
out .seeing a single native, or even a solitary hut ; 
and had come to the natural ‘conclusion that this 
portion of the Papuan coast, fertile n.s it seemed 
to be, was wholly uninhabited. But now, on 
looking in the direction pointed out by the sailor, 
W'e saw the natives swarming down to the beach, 


* No, no,’ said Lucan. ‘ Do as I tell you. If 
they don’t take the hint and disperse, we’ll give 
them the contents of the other gun. Fire 1 ’ 

Tho gun was discharged, the shot scattering 
w'idely as it flew over the canoes and fell plashing 
like a sliower of hail into the water beyond them. 
'I’lic other gun w'as ready at hand to repeat the 
fire if it w’ere necessary ; but it was not needed. 
The savage shouts of defiance that had previously 
eome from those on board the canoes were 


until some hundreds must have assembled, wliile instantly cbangi'd to yells of terror, and as i|; 
others were still coming forth from the woods, seemed, cries ol pain; and when the smokb lifted, 
All were armed w’ith spears and clubs, and wx*re canoes were seen scattering w’ide apart, 'while 
.honting vocifor^dy and gesticulating violently, 


snonung vouuu* ge^ueu.uung vzmenuy, lately quitted with all possible speed. They 

while they brandished their spears and clubs over thought to have secured a prize, and discovered 
their heads. It was evident that we had been ' that they had caught a Tartar! Whetlier any 
watched from the concealment of the forest by • were wounded, I cannot say. Wo fancied that 
eome of the natives throughout the day, until' such was the case, from the cries we heard; and 
the squall carried us on to the sandbank, when! possibly some of the shot fell short and dropped 
those who had watched our progress, believing amidst the canoes, but it is not likely that any 
the vessel now to be in their power, had carried ' seriously hurt _ , , , , 

the news to the villages, and raised the entire i M^'anwhile, at Lucan s request, * had directed 

^ popu^on. Thta, however ™ no. .a., 

Scarcely had we become aware of this hostile heads of the savages, who not only lined the 
flemonstration, ere a canoe larger than any we j beach, but were crowded in groups over the rising 
had hitherto seen, and full of armed men, made i ground in the rear. I therefore ordered the men 
its appearance from behind a bluff about a quarter ! to keep up a continuous fire‘into the water at the 
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edge the beech; and this perfectly well answered 
our pui^oBe. Nearly all savages liave a great 
dread of firearms ; and scared by the first volley, 
the people on shore turned tail, and fled with all 
possible speed back to their coverts in. the forest, 
knocking down and tumbling over one another 
in their haste and terror. In a few minutes, not 
a solitary imlividual of the hundreds who had 
lined the beach and swarmed over the adjacent 
ground, was to bo seen. 

Thus fortunately delivered from the peril that 
had threatened us, vre resumed our cflorts to get 
the schooner afloat again. It was a task of no 
little difficulty; but through the untiring exertions 
of the men in the boats, who tugged with all their 
might at the tow-ropes, aided by those at the 
capstan—the kedge being thrown out again and 
again; as soon as the cable attached thereto was 
w’ound iiibpard, we were enabled to get our vessel 
afloat shortly after nighltill; and were glad to 
find no more water than usual, on sounding the 
pumps. 

It was too late to admit of our continuing our 
passage through the Strait that night ; the 
night-watch was therefore set forthwith, and a 
sharper watch than usual was kept through¬ 
out tlie hours of darkness, few, il any, of the 
sailors quitting the deck to take their watch 
below; for though we did not think it probable, 
after the warning they had met with, it was at 
least possible that the bullied but wily savage.s 
wqyjd attempt to board the schooner under cover 
of lh(!'‘'TM'ght. Nothing,•'however, occurred to 
■cause alarm ; and when day dawned, the shiire 
was as deserted as it had appeared to be on tlu* 
previous morning. We got under weigh imme¬ 
diately ; and at two V.M. sailed ])a.st the north-west 
extremity of the island of New Guinea, and were 
once more in comparatively open water, though 
we still had a difficult and dangerous passage to 
make ere we should arrive at Singapore the 
Indian Ocean from New Guinea to Sumatra 
abounding with small islands, reefs, and sand¬ 
banks, many of which are scarcely perceptible 
above the surface of the sea. 

*Now for Post Office Island,’ said Lucan, as he 
.and I stood together on the quarter-deck matching 
the receding shores of Papua. 

* You have not written your letter I ’ said 1. 

* No,* replied Lucan. ‘ I hardly know what to 

write. I don’t think I’ll say anything about that 
confounded squall that lodged us upon the sand- | 
.bank. The Captain of course will be sure to 
bear of it, and I shall tell him all about it when 
we meet. He can’t blame us, M-. No fore¬ 

sight or precaution on our pait could have jire- 
vented the mishap. But I can’t explain every¬ 
thing in writing ; and if I were to attempt to do 
80 , most likely he’ll fancy that it was more serious 
than was really the case; so I shall content my¬ 
self by stating that we passed safely through the 
Strait, and shall leave the rest to be told wlnm we 
meet at Singapore.’ 

‘How does the island bear from here?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ West-nor’-west, half-west—sixty miles distant,’ 
he replied. *We need to be particular to half a 
point; for according to Hamilton-Moore, it lies 
80 low that a vessel may easily run past it in 
broad daylight. Let us go below and overhaul 
the chart.’ 


We descended to the cabin together, and ex¬ 
amined the chart. Lucan had already taken the 
bearings of the island correctly, and we soon 
returned to the deck. The schooner was making 
four knots an hour by the log; so that if the light 
breeze continued, we should be abreast of the 
island about four a.m. the next morning. If we 
kept on through the night, wo might probably 
overrun the distance. When, therefore, the first 
watch was set at eight the schooner was 
hove-to for the night. At the first dawn of day, 
we resumed our passage. The breeze slightly 
freshened at eight a.m., and Lucan and I both 
went aloft with our spy-glasses. The men upon 
deck were ordered to keep a sharj) look-out ahead 
and to leeward. At ten a.m. I fancied that I saw 
sometliing that looked like low land, broad on the 
starboard bow; and almu»t at the same moment, 
one of the boys who had boon sent aloft for some 
purpo.se, cried: ‘ Land ahead ! land on the star¬ 
board bow! ’ 

Lucan and I pointed our glasses towards the 
sjint, and were S(»on satisfied that the island was 
really in .‘•iglil, though it presented tlie appearalice 
of a mere yellow streak upon the water. VVe were 
running iliredly down upon it; and in a quarter of 
an hour it was di^cernilde from the di’ck—a Ion-' 
low s.iiulbank, scarcely rising above the surface of 
the ocean, willi some, dark object, which we knew 
I to be the post-olfice, di'-cernible liy the aid of our 
I .‘■j)y-gla?ses, in its centre. It was very near when 
' tir.st .sighted, and in h.iU an hour we Avere close in- 
. shore. A boat was lowered, into wliich Lucan 
I and 1 entered, and were pulled to the shore by 
' four seamen. On landing from the bout, we sank 
j to our knees in the yielding sand : and it wa.s not 
I until \\c h.id tolled onward a distance of Iwenty- 
I five or thiity yards, that the soil became svitli- 
ciently firm to siijiport our wei.:l)t. On aniving 
at the centre of the island, we entered the low 
shed, and raising the heavy lid ol the .sea-che.st, 
beheld its contents. 

Tiiere were but a few letters of very recent 
dales, and the eonteiit.s of these Avere very similar. 
Each letter simjily staled that at such a date, such 
a ship, Avho,so mime was mentioned, together with 
the name of her nuisttr, that of Bie port AA'hence 
she had sailed, and of the port which she was 
bound, liad passed safely tlirough the Str.iit; and 
a re(]uest aaus appended that any shipmaster Avho 
might at an early jierioil visit the island, would 
report at the lir.st port at which such Bhipmaster 
might subsequently touch—for the benefit of those 
eoncerned—the sale passage of the vessel thus far 
on her voyage. 

Lucan and I noted these fads in our pocket- 
books, and llien proceeded to examine several 
]etter.s and notices of earlier dates. They con¬ 
tained, however, little to gratify our curiosity. 
With a few exceptions, Avhen a passenger had 
landed, and left a letter ior some relative or friend 
whom he expected would shortly follow him, 
tliere were similar dry records of facts and nothing 
more. The earliest legible date was eleven years 
back ; but despite the precautions that had been 
taken to protect the contents of the chest from the 
eflects of the Aveather, the damp salt atmosphere 
had penetrated through the well tarpaulinged 
lid, and all letters and documents save those of 
I very recent dates, were more or less mildewed, and 
I rendered almost undecipherable. Many of the 
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oldest records had fallen to piecses; and of those 
which remained entire, the greater number re¬ 
quired very careful handling. We carefully 
replaced in the chest the letters we had removed; 
and Lucan then deposited his letter for Captain 
D——which of course he had written before he 
left the schooner; and we were about to return 
to the boat, when I saw lying on the ground 
beneath our feet, a letter, evidently very recently 
deposited, which one or other of us must have 
let slip through our fingers in removing the letters 
we hm read from the chest Lucan stooped to 
pick it up. It was much longer than any of the 
other letters, and he read it carefully, his couutc- 
nance betraying Ids surprise. 

‘ Hillo!' be exclaimed when he bad com¬ 
pleted its i)erusal, ‘here is .'•omething worth 
attending to. I wouldn’t have overlooked this 
for a trifle.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ I inquired. 

lie replied by banding me the letter, wliich I 
also read carefully. It was dated but four days 
back, and its contents were as follows : 

‘Barque lioxhurgh, of and from Sydnej', N.S.W., 
bound to Batavia--(J korok Maktin, Master. 

‘To the Coniinauder of any ship ol war, and to 
the Masters of such merchant-vessels as may touch 
at this island. 

‘ I hereby certify that the barque lioxtiurgh, 
under my conunaud, completed the jia-ssage 
through Torres’ iStrait at live r.M. on the Gth 
inst. Weather soon altorwards fell calm, and 
remained so through the night. At (hi\break on 
the 7tii inst., weather still calm, with clouds rising, 
and other signs of a breeze irom the westward. 
Shores of New Cuinea still in sight, distant about 
three leagues. At eiglit A.M. sighted a vessel close 
under the land, likewise two vessels visible from 
aloit, rising from the westward, as if bringing a 
breeze with them. By aid ol Kjiy -glass, discovered 
vessel under the land to be a large three-masted 
Malay jiroa, bearing down towards us by means 
of her sweeps. Immediabdy made prejiarations 
to defend ourselves, though with .scant hope of 
success—cre>v nundiering hut lil'leon hands all 
told, and the only litearms on board being a 
few old muskets. Men detefniineil to stand by 
me to the last, llesolved to sink the ship rather 
than let her fall into the hands of the Malays, 
who, we knew, W'ould in such case murder every 
soul on board. 

‘ Teu A.M. Proa less tlian a league distant; 
could see, through spy-glass, that her deck was 
crowded with men. Cat’s-paws now and then 
ruining the water. Ships now visible from the 
deck, steering east-by-north, evidently coming up 
before a Bjianking breeze. Soon felt the breeze 
ourselves. Hoisted signal of distress (ensign miiou 
down), and steered a nor’-nor’-west course, in the 
hope of intercepting ships before proa could 
come up with us. 

‘Ten-thirty a.m. Proa scarcely a mile distant; 
shipped her sweeps, and gave chase, under sail. 
In the course of half an liour—probably sighting 
the ships, not previously visible from her low 
deck—proa gave up the chase, wore round, and 
made foi the land, before the breeze. 

‘ Ships rapidly neared us; and perceiving our 
signal of distress, changed their course, and bore 
down to us, and by eleven-thirty were within 


haiL Proved to he the Bmnho^ CagtU, an Engli^ 
East Indiaman, and the KttMrlander, an armed 
Dutch trader, bound to Batavia, our own destined 
port Went on board the English ship, and 
reported what had occurred. Dutch captain fol¬ 
lowed in his own boat; and on being informed 
of the vicinity of the proa, promised to keep com¬ 
pany with the Roxburgh io Batavia. English ship 
parted company, and pursued her voyage to 
tlanton. Post Office Island in sight, a league to 
leeward. Eun down to it; and having written 
this letter, the Dutch captain and I shall land, 
and deposit the letter in the chest. 

‘The proa is a long vessel, sitting low on the 
water, painted black, with three tall, raking 
masts, and large brown lateen sails. She is very 
i fast under canvas, qpd carries six long sweeps 
on each side, for use in calm weather. I judge 
that she ha.s at least a hundred men on board ; 
and there can be no doubt that sh5 has ventured 
so far beyond her customary cruising-ground for 
the purpose of waylaying ves.sols coming through 
the Strait, or bound northward to ports in the 
East Indies. But for the opportune appearance 
of the two Indiaraen, my crew and 1 would 
assuredly have fallen victims to the bloodthirsty 
I miscreants on board of her. I advise all ship¬ 
masters to give the proa a wide berth, if possible. 

(Signed) Georoe Martin.’ 

‘ What do you intend to do ? ’ I inquired of 
Lucan, as I handed him back the letter, after 
having jicriKsed it. ^ ^ 

j ‘ Can you ask sucK a question ? ’ "Ke replied. 

I ‘ For what jmrposo' was the fVasp purchased into 
I the service, armed aud fitted out, but to hunt 
' down and destroy these vile miscreants of Malays, 

' as the honest skipper truly calls them ? We can’t 
begin our work too soon ; and it will be a feather 
in our caps, niy dear fellow, if we should succeed 
in trapping this vessel, which has ventured so far 
I out of her usual cruising-ground to pursue her 
villainftus trade.’ 

‘ If the letter should be a hoax ? ’ said I. 

‘ It bears the impress of truth,’ Lucan replied. 

I‘And surely no shipmaster would be such a 
I scoundrel as to raise a false alarm, for the sake 
of a jest.’ 

‘One would think not,’ I continued, ‘And 
I now, 1 recollect that there was a vessel called the 
Roxburgh lying on the west side, of Sydney Cove, 
a barque of three hundred tons, which sailed 
about ten days before the Ifasp left the port,’ 

‘ 1 remember her, now that you .speak, of her,’ 
said Lucan. ‘It is the same vessel, 1 have no 
doubt,* 

‘The only difficulty is that if we cruise about 
this spot, we shall delay oiu passage to Singapore,’ 
said I. 

‘What matters?’ said Lucan. ‘We are in no 
hurry. We shall airive at Singapore long before 
the Fesfa, anyway ; and 1 must say that I should 
like to carry the proa into port, the prize of Her 
Britannic Majesty^ schooner fFasp. 1 should'not 
be doing my duty if I were to pay no regard to 
tliis letter.’ 

We deposited the sliipmastcr’s letter in the 
chest, aud returned on hoard the schooner. There 
we htdd a brief conference with the gunner’s and 
boatswain’s mates ; the result of which was that 
Lieuteuaut Lucau resolved .to cruise about off the 
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coaet of New Guinea for eight or ten days at 
least, in the hope of capturing the pirates; or if 
we failed in that object, for the purpose of warn¬ 
ing the masters of any mcrehaut-vessels we might 
chance to fall in with, to keep a sharp look-out for 
the proa. 


PUSS, 

The following feline gossip we have gathered 
from various sources, aud now lay before our 
readers for their amusement. 

While cats have been known, like the famished 
mothers in Jerusalem, to devour their own 
offspring, they have also been known, when 
deprived of their kittens, to adopt young hares, 
hedgehogs, rats, and even chickens. The unusual 
sight of a rat aud five ‘Voung ones in the 
same uest with a cat and three kittens, has been 
seen in Edinburgh. Tortoise-shell cats especially 
are clever at opening doors; others, deplorable 
poachers on week-days, become the very pink of 
propriety as soon as Sabbath-day comes round. 
Besides being capital hunters and mole-catchers, 
others can fish, ring door-bells, steal cream, and 
break eggs in a most systematic manner. But let 
the following anecdotes speak for themselves. 

The cat that gravely laid a portion of its dinner 
in front of a mouse-hole and then retired to await 
the result, had surely something in couiTiion with 
the human speculator and quack, who does pretty 
nearly the same thing through a newspaper adver- 
tis^'w^nt While black.cats are supposed by the 
superstitlitfus to have some connection with the 
Evil One, others make capital ghosts. A farm¬ 
house in the north country was haunted by an 
invisible ghost, which for a considerable lime 
had been in the habit of ringing a certain bell; 
and the most lamentable results were about to 
follow, when the farmer with the family Bible, 
and a student with a bottle of whisky, sat up 
all night aud effectually laid the ghost. It w’as 
discovered, very much to their satisfaction, that 
the bell had been rung by Puss in her efforts to 
seize the handle, which consisted of a hare’s-foot. 
Many people have heard of the ploughman’s w'ise 
and affectionate cat Mmie. A ploughman at the 
foot of the Ochils had been long ill—his home 
was in poverty—when the doctor said the poor 
man would die if his strength was not kept up by 
stimulants and animal food. Let the sequel be 
told in the words of the ploughman’s wife. ‘ I put 
awa’ my marriage gown and ring to get him wine ; 
but we had naething in the house but milk and 
meal Surely, sir, it was the Lord himself that 
put it into that cat’s head; for that same night 
she brought in a fine young rabbit, and laid it on 
the verra bed; and the next night the same, and 
every night the same, for a mouth, whiles a rabbit 
and whiles a bird, till George was np and going 
to his work as usual But she uever brought 
anything hame after that.’ 

The ingenuity shewn by cats in opening doors 
is sometimes remarkable. A large cat in the 
country was in the habit of opening the door for 
himself in the following manner. The handle of 
the door was one of the old-fashioned hoojwd 
kind, whichi required to be grasped and the latch 
pressed with the thumb. ‘He leapt on to the 
windowHiill which was near the door, sprung from 
thttce and caq^ the hoop with his frxepaw, aud 


hung on until he pressed down the latch with the 
i other—^this operation requiring considerable force— 
when the door swinging open, Puss dropped to the 
floor, and quietly walked in.’ In a like ingenious 
mauner a cat has been known to open a lutchen- 
dresser door by working the bar which acted as .a 
fastener round from a horizontal to a perpendicular 
position, and thus gaining ingress. 

A correspondent sends us the following: ‘A 
friend of mine has a cat which gives a double 
knock at the street-door when it wants to get 
in. The house has a side-door, which has the 
upper panels glass, aud the knocker is placed 
below this; so that by standing on its hind-legs it 
can reach the knocker, which it takes hold of with 
both paw's. and gives a regular double knock. 
Visitors who do not know Tom’s knock do not 
notice anything in it different from that given by 
a human being, and find it very difficult to believe 
it is the cat, until waiting till the knock is re¬ 
peated, the door is opened, and Master Tom 
walks in. They are obliged to look pretty sharp 
to see that he is in before the house is shut 
up, as he has several times returned home* in 
the middle of a cold night, and knocked again 
and again until some one has been compelled to 
get up and let him in. Occasionally when the 
door 13 opened in answer to his summons, he will 
stand purring for a short time and then walk 
away, as if he enjoyed the fun of giving them 
the trouble for nothing.' 

Another contributor writes: ‘ We had a horse 
which was kept in a stable not far from the 
house, and into the stable my man introduced 
a kitten, aud a very close intimacy soon grew iip 
between the kitten and the horse. 1 have often 
seen her on his back, which her equine friend 
quite seemed to understand, and she made her 
bed just under his manger, and we have fre- 
nently seen them having hits of fun logetlier. 
'he horse would .advance hk head towards her, 
when Puss w'ould put up both her paws and 
pretend to scratch his nose, which he seemed 
rather to enjoy ; mul then he would seize grimal¬ 
kin by the ckin of her neck in his teeth, and 
lift her up and quietly drop her, only to repeat 
the game, which both seemed to qlfjoy. 

‘After a while we sold the horse, whereupon 
the cat seemed quite disconsolate. Previously the 
stable had beeu her home, where she always stayed 
except for an occasional run in the garden. But 
now slie could not he induced to stay there, and 
for weeks she lamented the loss of kw friend by 
fretting and mewing about the house.’ 

‘I am tempted,’ says a third correspondent, ‘to 
inquire wheflhet instances are common of cats 
shewing affection for strangers at fmt sight. 
Twice this has happened to me ; once on return 
from India after eight years’ absence, and the 
second time on Matheran Hill neai' Bombay. 

‘On the former occasion, having reached home in 
the forenoon, I was taking a solitaiy walk in the 
garden after lunch, when a strange cat trotted up 
to me, rubbed itself against me, rolled on the path 
and frisked about in front of me, never ceasing its 
demonstrations until I re-entered the house and 
room, into which it accompanied me. I was on 
the point of expressing my surprise and gratifica¬ 
tion at the warm welcome theix pet had given me, 
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when my father exclaimed: “.What! a cat! you 
aever saw a cat iu this house ;" and poor Puss, 
frightened at the tone of voice, flew out of the 
room, and was never sden again. Precisely the 
same extravagant tokens of regard were shewn me 
at Matheran on entering a house that had been 
closely shut up during the rains. In this instance 
the cat belonged to the Mallee who lived on the 
premises, but it was a recent acquisition, and had 
never seen me before. The attachment was also 
short-liveu like the former one, and ended that 
morning by Puss being caught with its head in the 
butter-dish when breakfast was announced. Both 
animals were full grown.’ 

* An anecdote which has just reached me from 
America,’ writes a fourth contributor, ‘ seems to 
outdo all former records. About a year ago, a cat, 
unheralded and unknown, came to the house of 
Mrs Leonard, a lively Irishwoman, living at 
93 Fifteenth Street, South Brooklyn, United 
States ; and the day after Pussy’s arrival she was j 
found on a nest of eggs which a hen had I 
deserted. Madame Puss was driven off the eggs | 
repeatedly, for fear she would break them, but 
»ersisted in returning and lying on them. At 
ast, to the astonishment of tlie houseliold, she 
appeared with four chicks, which she had suc¬ 
ceeded in liatching ! Since then, she lias hatched j 
four broods; and on Koveinber Sth, when my cur- I 
I'uspondcut wrote to me, she -was hatching a fifth ! j 
The writer sa 5’8 : “When I called to see this j 
chickeu-halchiug cat, 1 found in one corner of the j 
kitchen a large bird-cage, around which a dozen ; 
good-sized cliickeiis were strutting and picking uj) ■ 
a meal. Inside the cage, on some straw, was the i 
cat, covering four eggs. In order to do this, she ! 
stretched herseU' full length over them, and so hid 
them from view.” Mrs Leonard says : “ She leaves 
them at intervals, but only for a short time ; and 
the chickens she has brought into the world show 
as much filial aflection for her as is generally 
shewn by cliicks for their natural mother.” Tlie i 
cat has always evinced great kindness towards her j 
offspring. When her firet brood appeared, she 
carried one chicken up a stair, taking it cat- 
fashion by the liack of the neck. . The chicken’s 
akin being tender, blood flow’ed from the young 
biped; but the cat applied her tongue to the 
w'ound daily until it healed, and now the chicken 
is a full-grown hen.’ 

‘The following,* says a fifth correspondent, ‘i.s 
a comical instance of a lost article turning up iu 
a most unexpected place. Our handsome dark-gray 
cat had quite lately four kittens, which were all 
so ; pretty that we could not think of - drowning 
them. They are now about a month or five weeks 
old, and are daily increasing in vivacity and beauty. 
Two are almost exactly alike, and are named 
Castor and Pollux. Another is black, and rejoices 
in the name of Pluto ; the fourth being naturally 
denominated Proserpine, The mother-cat and her 
kittens were reposing the other day on a corner of 
the sofa, when a lady chanced to calL She sat 
some time; and after remarking on the beauty of 
the kittens which came creeping round her as she 
eat on the sofa, she rose to take her leave. Enter¬ 
ing her carriage, she drove away to call at another 
friend’s house not far off. Scarcely had she gone 
vdien it was discovered that Pluto was amissing. 
Search was made everywhere by the distracted 


young lady to whom the kittens belonged. Poor 
little Kit could not be found, and as its power* 
of locomotion were but feeble, it was conjectured 
that it might have fallen from the sofa and crawled 
away into some distant comer. Anxious investi¬ 
gation was made, till the idea occurred to some 
one that possibly Pluto might have hooked his 
claws into the dress of the laay who had just gone, 
and been perhaps—dreadful thought!—crushed to 
death accidentally. Quickly and decidedly Pussy’s 
mistress ran round to the house where the lady 
was making another call, and on the door being 
opened she heard poor Pluto mewing piteously in 
the lobby; the lady, we suppose, having dropped 
the little creature as she descended from, her car¬ 
riage ! We have had no explanation of the comical 
circumstance, but fancy that from the beginning 
the lady must have*been perfectly unaware of the 
presence of the kitten in her dress; and-we can 
only wonder how it escaped uninjured from its 
perilous situation, as it seemed to have hooked its 
claws into the train of her gown. We may men¬ 
tion that Pluto arrived perfectly unhurt from his 
first “ outing,” and is rather more vivacious than 
usual this morning, his ideas having probably 
become considerably enlarged.’ 

In the course of an animated discussion in the 
columns of the Scotsman newspaper on the subject 
of animal intelligence, several good cat stories»were 
related. We quote one or two of them here. 

Some twenty-five years ago a young lady resid¬ 
ing in the Crown and Anchor Lane, Carlisle, while 
alone reading a bogk at the firesidj^. i/ S'^eep. 
She was suddenly awakened by the cat—whim 
had mounted her bade, and was violently tearing 
lier hair—to discover tliat her clothes had caught 
fire to such an extent that she narrowly escaped 
being burned to death. 

The affection of a certain cat for a pug-dog was 
great, and the following are two instances shewing 
its affection and intelligence: ‘The cat was con¬ 
stantly observed to bring live mice to the pug, 
and we all were amused at the cat pushing the 
mouse before the pug, who was much more alarmed 
than pleased. Our png became very fat, and we 
gave strict orders to our servants not to feed him ; 
still, as pug continued fat, we watched him, and 
we found tliat he ate the scraps that were left for 
the pigs. This place was accordingly boarded 
over, so that pug could not get over the barricade. 
Neverthele-ss, to our astonishment, pug continued 
as fat as ever; when wo discovered that the cat 
used to climb over the boards and bring over with, 
her bones of chicken and fish for pug, who waa 
waiting expectantly on the other side.’ 

The story which follows is a striking example of 
affection in one of the lower animals. *Kevm 
was not three years old when I came to Scotland 
on the visit which closed his cai’eer. He had from 
kitteuhood shewn an eitraordinaj^ affection for 
me. When I went out^ Kevin accompanied mo 
to the hall-door, and as soon as it was closed’, totdc 
up his station on the dining-room window-sill, 
to watch me out of sight. There too, I oftm 
found him awaiting my return, and the moment I 
appeared, he would leave his perch and rush to 
meet me at the door. Kevin aid not i^ipiMive Of 
late morning hours, but generally came to awake 
me regularly at seven o'd^ook. Of the cither mem- 
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berB of the family he was veiy fond, and os long 
as I was at home was always willing to take food 
or caresses from any one of them. On my depar¬ 
ture, however, all was changed. No persuasion 
could induce him to touch his best-loved dainties. 
At first he took a little milk, but soon refused 
that as well; and ho also gave up all care of his 
personal appearance, so that his usually spotless 
Imr becartie unkempt and dirty. Every day Kevin 
went to my room, and seating himself on my bed, 
uttered a succession of most piteous howls, which 
wrung the hearts of the entire household; but they 
were unable to comfort him. This went on till 

J )oor Kevin was reduced to the skeleton of his 
orraer self, and was nearly dead for want of the 
food which his grief would not allow him to take. 
One day when his end w'as evidently near, he 
came feebly in from the garden and walked up to 
my room, as if with a lingering hope that I might 
have returned. "He glanced round it, uttered a 
despairing howl, and lied from the house, which 
he never entered again. This was the last time 
my faithful cat was seen in lile, atid it is supposed 
he had dragged himself away to die in solitude.’ ' 

Tlie tenacity of life in the cat is well illustrated 
in the following story from Land and IVatcr, given 
in the words of the narrator: ‘ Greatly to the 
sorrow of the children, our cat, a half-Persian, sud¬ 
denly disappeared, and her accustomed place by 
the hearth “knew her no more.” Search was made 
high and low, but no trace of Puss could be found. 
As time went on we conjectured either that our 
favoiIfth,& been stolen by a sailor and taken 
for a voyage, or killed, and so resigned ourselves 
to our loss. Great, then, was our surprise last 
Friday on seeing Puss quietly walk in, scarcely 
able to stand, a veritaVde skeleton covered with 
fur, and take her seat before the fire. I need not 
say she was fed and caressed ad lihilum. Tlie 
next day we learned her adventures. It seems on 
the 24th of Febrtiary, Puss had strayed in to pay 
a neighbour a visit, and then finding a plank of 
the flooring up—a man was altering the gas-pipes 
—had retired into this hole to seek mice. In due 
course the plank was nailed dowm, and the cat 
made a prisoner. Here then, without food, drink, 
or air, Fuss remained until the 20th of March, I 
when her incessant scratching made the occupier | 
of the Louse fancy a rat must have a nest there, 
and take up the flooring to lay poison. The poor 
creature was taken out considerably more dead 
than alive ; but kindly nursed and fed with little 
drops of beef-tea, and the next day found strength 
to drawl heme. After her twenty-six days fast, I 
think poor Puss fully entitled to a most absolute 
indulgence during the remainder of Lent.’ 

Another correspondent to the Scottman gives a 
brief biographical account of several of his feline 
friends. ‘No. 1 was a she-cat of the gray brindled 
kind, which I believe is the Scottish breed. She, 
like Nimrod, was a mighty hunter. Hares, rabbits, 
and partridges all fell victims to her sporting 
propensities. What is remarkable is, that what¬ 
ever she killed she invariably brought home and 
laid at my mother’s feet If they were worth 
keeping, as they often were, they were appropri¬ 
ated, while Pussy sang her song of pleasure; if 
they were not worth keeping, they were given 
back to her, and she devoured them with relish. 
She ate none till they weye lifted and then thrown 


down to her again. She was fond of fish, hut 
unlike other cats, she was willing to wet her feet 
for them. Often has she been watched sitting on 
the burn-bank until a trout came within reach, 
when down went her paw and out came the trout, 
almost without fail. 

‘ No. 2 was a Tom-cat, red and white. Like No. 
1 , he was a mighty hunter. At first he brought 
the fruits of the chase home; but afterwards 
became more selfish, and devoured what he could 
on the spot. What was left, he kept hidden until 
it was required. Perhaps your readers may 
consider what follows about him as incredible, 
but it is a fact nevertheless. He seemed to 
become weary of the lying-in-wait process of 
catching game, and actually endeavoured to run 
down hare.s by speed of foot! Ever after that we 
considered him as having “a want.” He was shot 
because, when a certain gardener was shooting 
partridges, Gih pounced upon a covey, and deprived 
the sportstnan-gardeuer of his game. Out of 
revenge, he lodged the shot in poor Gih* 

A lady in Norfolk writes as follows: ‘ We had 
a cat that always came to family worship. She 
knew the bell, and would race from the garden or 
yard to reach the door ere it was closed, then 
take her place demurely on the hearthrug, and 
sit erect with tail curled gracefully round her 
paws. When her kitten was old enough to enjoy 
the privilege, the mother made her come too and 
sit by her side in precisely the same position, 
gravely reproving any inclination to play.’ 

We close our selection with the following 
extraordinary instance of a cat drowning itsell, 
the facts being vouched for by a correspondent 
in Perthshire who writes as follows : 

‘ I have never been able to find a proper solution 
for the pithy saying, “Care killed a cat;” but 
recently a circumstance occurred which may throw 
some light upon the matter, and prove an interest¬ 
ing addition to your anecdotes of animals, 

‘ Some of us a few days ago were looking 
from a club window which commands a fine view 
of the North Inch of Perth, and were struck 
by the erratic. movements of a large black cat. 
The creature was wandering about upon the Inch 
in a listless and it seemed an aiml^ fashion, sit¬ 
ting down now and then, and after a brief pause 
resuming its loiterings. Presently it moved down 
the river-side towards the bridge which spans the 
Tay, and we lost sight of the animal and also of 
oiir speculations. Next day, as I was crossing the 
bridge, an arajuaintance laid hold of me, and told 
me that he had something curious to communicate 
in the way of natural history. During his consti¬ 
tutional, his attention was arrested b^ the figure 
of a black cat sitting upon a heap of stones, and 
wearing an aspect of the most strange dejection. 
Passing on, he turned round after a little, and 
perceived the cat following slowly in his track. 
Then it came close up to him, gazed piteously in 
his face, and gave utterance to a low wail of 
peculiar anguish. Holding out his hand to the 
distressed creature, he said ; “ Poor Pussy j what ’* 
the matter with you 1 ” It looked at him steadily 
for a moment; and then descending to the river 
in silence, leapt in, and keeping its whole body 
resolutely under, was drowned in two minutes 
without one attempt to escape from its fate. Is 
it known to any one of your readers that animals 
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are addicted, like men and women, to the sin of 
suicide ? We have all read of the scorpion 
putting an end to its agonj by the keen poniard 
of its own sting; but vve are in the habit of 
identifying suicide with those /)f the human 
species who cannot bear to face their own actions. 
Could it be that poor grimalkin was under mental 
aberration ? Or had care really killed the cat ? 
Were the cares of life too much for this unfor¬ 
tunate of the feline tribe ? When we tliink of the 
proverbial dislike of cats even to wet their glossy 
paws, the act recorded evinces a deep determina¬ 
tion of purpose and a fixed loathing ot life.’ 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY-FARMING IN THE 
JURA MOUNTAINS. 

The Swiss district termed the Jura is, as our 
readers know, mountainous, the climate rigorous, 
and the soil very far from being as productive as 
it is in other and more favoured localities. In 
spite, however, of the difficulties they have had 
to contend with, the inlmbitants have prospered, 
in so far as from time immemorial they have 
adopted the system of co-operative farming, which 
we are about to describe, and for the particulars of 
which we are indebted to a paper by M. Radianu, 
a pupil of the National Agricultural Institute of 
France, which appeared in the pages of the Journal 
d'Agriculture Pratique on the 11th December last. 
M. Radianu being desirous of studying agriculture 
in some mountainous district, made selection of 
the departmcut of the Jura, where he spent some 
considerable time in prosecuting his inquiries. 

What we have designated Co-operative Dairy- 
farming, is known both in the Jura and in the 
neighbouring country of Switzerland, where it 
also prevails, as la FruUiire, or more commonly, 
I’Association Fromagire. It owes its origin to 
private enterprise, and is the subject of no legis¬ 
lative enactments. This system is simplicity 
itself. The husbandmen in a commune unite 
together, and form among themselves a Society, 
with a view to sending their milk to one common 
establishment, where it is ma'de into butter and 
cheese, under the direction of a paid manager, 
the proceeds being afterwards divided amongst the 
memoers in proportion to the quantity of milk 
each has contributed. The building or chdlet is 
erected and fitted at the expense of the Society, or 
most frequently at that of the commune. Such is 
la Fruiitere of the Jura, being neither more nor 
less than a happy application of the principle of 
co-operation to the remunerative cultivation of 
the soil, which has been attended with the moat 
beneficial results. Indeed, having regard to the 
rigour of the climate and other circumstances, 
it has proved, if not the only, at all events the 
best, way of obtaining profit from the soil. Where 
beforetime existed poverty and improvidence, there 
will now be found order and comfort. Day by day 
the industry improves, the methods of manufac¬ 
ture are perfected, and the husbandmen diligently 
strive to increase the number of their cows. This 
is what the institution known as la FruUikre has 
done for the good people of the Jura. 

Though the founder of these Associations is not 
known, Radianu has no doubt as to the anti¬ 


quity of their origin. Man, he argues, began by 
being pastoral, and domesticated certain.animals 
in order that he might derive a profit from their 
produce. Elsewhere and later on, he took to cul¬ 
tivating plants; but in the mountains he remained 
pastoral. Quite recently, particulars of the Frui~ 
Hires of the Jura have been discovered at Btisancon 
dating as far back as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; w’hile a glance at the works of different 
Roman authors will serve to shew that the cheese 
manufactured in the country of the Sequani— 
of which the department of the Jura was a part 
—and Helvetii (Switzerland) was known and 
highly esteemed in Rome. Hence, M. Radianu 
thinks it is reasonable to suppose that when the 
Romans conquered these countries they found this 
industry already in existence. Be this as it may, 
he considers it is beyond all doubt that these 
co-operative Associations have flourished in the 
Jura from time immemorial, necifesity and the 
common-weal having obliged the inhabitants to 
adopt them. 

As has been already pointed out, the societies 
are not subject to any kind of legal control. M. 
Radianu regards this as a mistake; and were it ’ 
otherwise, discontent and even injustice would 
often be avoided. They are, however, governed 
by a code of regulations, which receives the 
assent of all the members. A Committee of the 
most influential of these constitutes the executive, 
from whose decisions there is no appeal. Thus, 
in a case of not infrequent occurrence, where the 
Committee excludes a member for, it 
some trivial cause, he loses all the beiftuts of the 
Association; indeed, for the time being he is a 
ruined man. Yet the ordinary tribunals have no 
power to deal with this class of case. Now in 
these Associations, as elsewhere, there are men of 
probity and honour; but there are likewise those 
who are subject to caprice and passion. Hence, 
argues the writer, as these Associations confer 
such benefits on this part of France, they should 
bo made the subject of special legislative inquiry, 
and the government should have the power to 
guarantee their safety and well-being. As it is 
now, the majority of them depend for their 
security on the principles of mutual confidence 
and reciprocal obligation. Among the other func¬ 
tions of the Committee are those of appointing 
and dismissing the manager, fixing his salary, 
selling the cheese, and distributing the proceeds 
among the members. 

The system of accounts next claims attention. 
There are two in force, of which one—-ihe old 
tally or score system—is very simple, and within 
the comprehension of everybody. Two pieces of 
wood are taken, on each of which are marked the 
member’s number and the quantity of milk con¬ 
tributed by him. The other method of reckoning 
is a kind of system of book-keeping framed to 
meet the special requirements of the case. It is 
more exact than the other, is in force at the 
Cheese Dairy School of Champvaux and in differ¬ 
ent dairies throughout the department, and is also 
very generally adopted in Switzerland. The 
manager keeps the books, or sometimes a special 
accountaut is employed. 

Some particulars are furnished as to the manner 
in which cheese is made. From four and a half 
to five litres—that is, from eight to nine pints— 
of Danish rennet are put .into a caldron con- 
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tainiBg albout one thousand pints of milk. The 
milk must be warmed to a temperature of fully 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit in order to make it 
curd. Wnile on the fire, it must be stirred, on an 
average, five-and-twenty minutes. When the milk 
has attained a temperature of one hundred and 
thirty*one degrees, the caldron must be taken off 
the fire, the contents being stirred for a further 
period of forty minutea The curd is then turned 
out, pressed, and having been first weighed, is con¬ 
signed to the cellar. The chum used in making 
butter is that known as Clmpellier’s, and is 
described as being an excellent apparatus, from 
the fact that it can be so easily cleauM. 

Having thus far described the character of these 
Associations, their constitution, and the methods 
of manufacture, M. Eadianu turns his attention 
to figures, in order to illustrate more clearly the 
advantages they confer on the inhabitants of the 
department His statistics, of which we give only 
the principal, have been obtained from official 
sources, and are on that account trustworthy. He 
takes in the first instance a cow belonging 
to a Dr Mousson, a member of the Charapvaux 
Association, and the indefatigable Director of the 
Cheese Dairy School at that place. In 1878 the 
cow, which was entirely stall-fed, gave four thou¬ 
sand two hundred pints of milk ; the proceeds of 
which in cheese, butter &c., together with a calf 
and the manure, are set down as representing in 
money value five hundred and seventy-seven francs, 
or twenty-three pounds sterling, in round figures. 
Thii*.,#y>st of food, management &c., amounted to 
four hutfft\jd and ten francs; so there remained a 
profit to the owner of one hundred and sixty- 
seven francs, or about seven pounds sterling. But 
four thousand two hundred pints being an excep¬ 
tional yield of milk, M. Iladianu takes the quan¬ 
tity given at the Champvaux Association in the 
month of July 1878—^namely, 48,942 pints by one 
hundred and forty cows. From this he obtains 
an average quantity per cow of nearly 350 pints; 
and comparing this with the results obtained at 
other establishments in the arrondissement of 
Poligny—one of the four into which the depart¬ 
ment of the Jura is divided—he comes to the 
conclusion that the average q^uantity per cow per 
annum is three thousand five hundred pints. 

Next is considered the far more dilficult pro¬ 
blem—namely, the quantity of butter and cheese 
obtainable from a given quantity of milk. For 
this purpose he again takes the milk delivered 
at the Champvaux establishment in July 1878— 
namely, 48,942 pints. Of this, 20,072 pints were 
skimmed, yielding 1362 pints of cream, from 
which were chnmpd 288 kilogrammes, or about 
635 pounds of butter. Deducting the 1352 pints 
of cream from the total milk, there remained 
47,590 pints of the latter for making cheese ; and 
from this, about 6860 pounds were obtainei It 
follows from these facts that it takes on an average 
14 pints of milk to yield one pint of cream, 2-13 
pints of cream to make one pound of butter, and 
9‘45 pints of milk to make one pound of cheese. 
However, in onier to insure accuracy as far os 
possible, M. Eadianu takes as a further test the 
quantities of milk delivered during the six months 
from June to November 1878, both months inclu¬ 
sive ; and the results thence obtained-—as well as 
from the months of May, June, and July 1879— 
am compared with those ascertained at. four <ff 


the best conducted establishments situated on the 
second ridge or plateau of the Jura; the whole 
giving the following general averages for the first 
and second plateaux—^namely, 14 pints of milk 
give one pint of. cream; 2‘22 pints of cream, one 
pound of butter; 9'14 pints of milk, one pound 
of cheese. One strange circumstance appears to 
have attracted the notice of M. Eadianu in the 
course of his researches—namely, that while the 
second and third of the above averages varied 
but slightly at different places and in different 
months, the first average aid so considerably, the 
limits of the range of variation being ten pinla 
and sixteen pints of milk per pint of cream. This 
he considers should be made the suWeet of future 
investigation by the Champvaux School, which 
has already furnished such valuable data for the 
dairy industry of this district. 

Then comes the question of cost, and on this i 
head M. Iladianu informs us that at the Charapvaux 
School the cost of making cheese and butter gives 
an average of six centimes per kilogramme, or two 
shillings and sixpence per English hundredweight. 
This cost, however, is amply covered by the butter¬ 
milk and whey, which are consumed the one by 
the members’ families, and the other, mixed with 
water, by the pigs and cows. 

The paper concludes with a few stiitistics, shew¬ 
ing the progress this industry made in the arron¬ 
dissement of Poligny between 1852 and 1878. 
In the former, there were in this part of the 
department one hundred and thirteen Associations 
and 20,715 cows. Tlie cheese made amc»unted 
to 5,149,600 pounds, valued at L.87,300. In the i 
latter year, there were one hundred and ninety- j 
three Associations and 22,462 cows; 6,358,000 ! 
pounds of cheese, valued at L.18C,0i.)0, being the 
result. As in 1878 there were 6450 projtrietors 
of cows in this arrondissement, the price of the 
cheese realised gives each an average income for 
the year of about L.29. ‘ Hence it is,’ concludes 
M. Eadianu, ’ that we see everywln re the inhabi¬ 
tants of these mountains full of life, well to do, 
well clothed, and well nourished. In France when 
bad seasons are r.pprehended for cereal crops, the 
husbandmen of the Jura are alone tranquil, having 
no other care than that of looking wall after theii 
cattle.’ / 


HIGH SPIRITS. 

‘I HAVi! been merry,’ quoth Master Silence, ‘twice 
and once, in my time.' And who has not? 
Wliat individual so somlire-minded, so sluggish in 
thought, so unemotional, as not at times to have 
felt himself in what is called ‘high spirits’— 
in that unaccountably delightful fiume of mind 
when to laugh becomes as natural as to breathe, 
and as involuntary? This state of happiness 
does not always assume to itself boisterous foxros 
of manifestation; it is as distinct from the wild 
mirth of revelry as it is from the simpering make- 
believe of enforced gaiety. It is a phase of feeling 
in which the pleasurable sensations are for the 
time-being predominant; when we require to 
put no force or pressure upon ourselves in order 
to fqipear happy ; when our feelings of delight, 
like a mountain-spring, well as easily to the sur¬ 
face, and ripple as brightly there. But it is not 
every one who, when this full, pleasurable tide of 
feelij^ predominates, can, as it were, catch hold 
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of and crystallise its fleeting fanties, its evanescent 
airiness—can consolidate, so to speak, the dewdrop 
even while it sparkles. It is as difficult to do this 
with any adequacy, as to preserve to the rose its full 
aroma long after it is dead. And he who has the 
magic sliill to give form and body to the thoughts 
of these brighter moments, is a kind of benefactor 
to his duller and less gifted fellow-creatures, his 
happiness thus acquiring the contagious property 
of FalstaflTs wit, and becoming the cause of happi¬ 
ness in others. 

In this connection we gladly welcome, from 
the pen of Mr James Payn, a book called High 
Spirits: being Certain Stories written in them 
(3 vols.; London: Chatto and Windus). Mr Payn, 
besides being a popular and successful novelist, 
is one of the best writers in our day of those short 
papers or sketches which may be said to form one 
of the principal charms of our periodical literature. 
In the collection of papers before us, Mr Payn 
has been exceptionally happy. There is not one 
wo would wish out; in all of them he is bright, 
sparkling, witty. He seldom nods, and he never 
sleeps. There is a sustained dash and brilliancy, 
a happy-go-lucky manner of giving reins to the 
invention, a daringneas of metaphor and persist¬ 
ence of jocularity, which, were they not, as in 
Mr Payn’s case, controlled and chastened by good 
sense atui good ta.ste, would fairly run any writer 
ofi' his feet. As it is, the volumes are eminently 
enjoyable, being such as one can scarcely lift with¬ 
out pleasure, or lay down without regret. We can¬ 
not jiresent the reader .vith a full draught of the 
pleasing mental intoxicant here served out; but 
we hope lo give liim such tasti'S of its quality, as 
we go along, as shall not fail to convince him 
both of the rarity and the richness of its ilavour. 

There are cerlaiu sides of our j>oor human 
nature which lend themselves more temptingly 
than others to the shafts oi a humorous yet. well- 
directed sarca in. It is not an uncommon thing 
for u 'nan's ‘pleasant vices' to he made the instru- 
Tueiit oi hit' own scourging ; but it is a still more 
common thing for a man to sulfer on the side of 
his tidbles, vanities, and weaknesses, because the.se 
are Ii'etjUf ully more patent to his neighbours than 
tc> himself. It is in the detection, and it must 
be added dissection, of tliese characteristics that 
Mr Pajui operates, and mucli entertainment he 
succeeds in extracting from them. And upon 
the w'hole, the study is a wholesome one for the 
reiider. He can scarcely glance at the leatures 
reflected for a moment in tlie mirror of these 
page.", without at the same time getting pretty 
considerable glimpses of himself. Men and women 
are in the main very much alike in the essential 
elements of character, and we can hardly see a 
long list o; our neighbour’s weaknesses and foibles 
eet'fortii without being conscious that not a few 
of them find some ^railel in ourselves. We 
need not make the confession aloud—loud con¬ 
fessions are in general suspicious ; and in tlris case 
the effect will in all probability be equally salutary 
if we acknowledge the fact to ourselves, and say 
nothing about it. It will be.^ter still if it leads 
to amendment. ^ 

Mr Payn’s charaotera are pasied before ns, not 
in com]»a*iue8 of a dozen abres^ but one by oiie, 
so that there is every opportunity jriven to have a 

f ood look at them. There is Mrs Patterini of 
ivelyu Lodge, whc»ie husband is as powerful in 


his way as Cassat, and has probably as mu^ 
money. She owns a splendid equipage; 
powdered footmen are superb ; whilst Mrs Marma- 
duke Eyre next door drives out in an unpreten¬ 
tious little brougham, and her footman wears not 
even a shoulder-knot. ‘ Yet Mrs Patterini would 
give her ears—or at least her diamond earrings— 
to get an inclination of the head from the other 
lady, who, unhappily, has no inclination for her.' 
How Mrs Patterini proceeded in order to get the 
entree of Society with a large ^ and with what 
success, must be learned from Mr Payn. Then 
there is Lord do Bracy of Donjon Towers, who 
has no taste for anything that is not luedimval. 
His floors are of polished oak ; his walls are tapes¬ 
tried ; his beds ore several stories high, with 
canopies of black yelvet; and his lackeys are 
draped in russet, with linen girdles. Ife eats 
peacock, served with verjuice—-Chaucer, Tie in- 
' forms you, has recommended ifj affects tansy 
pudding as generally ‘soverayne’ against ‘ill 
humours in the head chews mastic before going 
to bed, and always sleeps on his left side, because 
the ‘ wisdom of his ancestors ’ had recommended 
these. At his table are pea-soup and frumenty 
in peat silver tureens, h^preys with onions, a 
baron of beef, and a cygnet served with liver 
sauce. As his old physician remarks: ‘ It is like 
a Jiago out of Ivarihoe to dine with him.’ He is 
alwayc getting ill, of course ; he could not in the 
nature of things be otherwise ; and for tlie funny 
thing that hafipened on one occasion when his 
physiciaTi’.s a3.sistant visited him instefui..s&»the 
jihysician himself, we must again reftfl- the reader 
to Mr Payn. 

Coming to oddities of another kind, we have the 
adventures of the Frenchman who came to London 
during a fog, which so confounded his chronology, 
that he went aw'ay under the impression that the 
inliabitants of London kept their beds all day, 
and got up, and ate and drank and walked about 
while the rest of the world were asleep. There 
is that wonderfully clever fellow Dick Bedford, 

I whom we first meet as a commercial traveller, but 
who afterwards plays ‘many parts,' and one of 
whose schemes is to lay out a cemetery and ‘ per¬ 
form' funerals. ‘Herei’ he informs his friend— 
‘here’s the prospectus. “Feelings of relatives con¬ 
sulted, and a pavelly soil,” and “arrangements 
so combined” (this is important) “that luoumeis 
shall not accompany the remains of the wrong 
parties to their fimil resting-places, unhappily so 
common a mistake in crowded cemeteries,” ’ But 
jierhaps the most racy of all the papefs is that 
descriptive of a Christmas at Alellington Hall 
a hundred years Asnee, and which under the 
humour of looking at our present-day habits and 
customs as antiquities, as well as affecting to 
gauge the enormous refinements of science which, 
may be supposed to exist in 1979, aflords flue 
scope for tne indulgence of the author’s playful 
suroasm. Money has ceased to be tne current 
denomination of wealth, its place being taken by 
‘ideas.’ Coal, for instance, which ia superseded 
by a disc of splendour in the fireplace, refiectiag 
sunshine during the day, and moonshine after 
dusl^ has become so g|^ a rarity, that every bit 
of it is worth its weight in ideas. But on this 
Christmas morning the lady of the house has gone 
to the extraordinary expense of having a coal-fire, 
so ioud is she of imitating* tlm CSmistoas ionstoaw 
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in the old England of the nineteenth century. 
Then eveir room has its own particular atmo¬ 
sphere, and the lord of the manor is very crusty 
this morning because the St Gothard air had been 
turned on into his bedroom in place of that of the 
Simplon. Isle of Wight air is in the breakfast 
parlour, and Brighton in the dining-room. Then 
It is not necessary, if the %veather is bad, to go 
out to church or Christpias service-tubes with 
silver ear-pieces are laid on from all the leading 
ecclesiastical edi^ces in the kingdom. When, at 
the hour of service, the lady of the house puts on 
her gloves, that means they are in church, and 
when an hour afterwards she draws them off, it is 
a sign they are out of church. This they call going 
to and coming from ‘public worship.’ The lord 
and lady take their doctrine qn wet days from St 
Paul’s or Westminster, the lady being very partial 
to the* organ. An old gentleman on a visit to 
them, gets a Sandemanian ttibe down from the 
attic, and after an hour’s patient listening, expresses 
himself as highly gratifted with his particular 
preacher—there was ‘not a word he could have 
wished unsaid from beginning to end.’ Un¬ 
fortunately for the compliment, it was discovered 
that the old gentleman had omitted to take the 
stopper out of his tube, and must have listened 
a whole hour to nothing. These are but a tithe 
of tlie amusing pleasantries and sarcasms with 
which this paper abounds, some parts of it indeed 
being in no degree inferior to the whimsical satire 
of Gulliver's Travels. 

a very satisfactory thing to clip away 
passages ffoin their context in such a hook as this, 
W'liere the interlocutor is often an imaginary per¬ 
sonage, and serve them up without explanation. 
But we shall make a few quotations, to indicate 
the general style of the book. Speaking of ‘AVhite 
Elephants,’ he says: ‘ It often liajtpens that a 
present is a misfortune to one. For example, I 
am myself a poor man, and a rich friend sends 
me a haunch of venison. My larder is not big 
enough for it to hang in, my kitchen-range is not 
large enough to cook it; and it has to lodge and 
even to board out (for it requires flour and all sorts 
of applications daily) ; thus it costs as much as a 
leg of mutton to begin with. Then 1 am obliged 
to ask ten people to eat it, the expense of which 
entertainment reduces me to my last shilling. 
My rich friend has no wish to impoverish me ; but 
the effect of his munificence is similar to that of 
the present of the white elephant which the king 
of Siam gives to those whom he intends to ruin ; 
its meat, drink, and clothing (for they Jiave to 
supply its trunk, of course) eat them out of house 
and home.’ Again< ‘There are some excellent 
persons who insist upon providing us with some 
specimens of their own particular productions; 
what they have themselves invented, concocted, 
or made captive to their own bow and spear; and 
which in nine cases out of ten, and independently 
of the obligation incurred, one would infinitely 
rather be without. Your friend the amateur 
author, for example, sends you a presentation copy 
of his first novel in three volumes. Now, what are 
you to do with that ? Of course, if you are pre¬ 
pared to read it, I have nothing further to say; but 
suppose you shrink from proceeding to that dread 
extremity; you have in that case to sit down and 
write quieWy that you have received his most 
thoughtful present, which will indeed be highly 


prized, and that you are “looking forward with 
the OTeatest eagerness ” to its perusal But if you 
think that will satisfy him, except for the moment, 
you are very much mistaken. He will be sure to 
inquire your opinion, sooner or later, about that 
immortal work—and then be on your ^iiard; for 
fatal to your friendship with him will be the 
moment when he elicits the truth. Above all 
things, cut the book—I mean, with the pkper- 
knife—on the instant of its arrival; no eulogy, 
however vague or skilful, will avail you if he dis¬ 
covers that this precaution has not been taken.’ 

Here is a sly piece of badinage: ‘ If you live 
in Downshire, and do not know the ffiendells of 
ffiendell Court, you are unknown indeed ; the 
circumstance of their name being spelt with two 
little /s, and pronounced Fendall, stamps it with 
a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed—persons 
who interest themselves in roots—assert that at 
one time there was no such thing as a capital in 
our alphabet, and that it was indicated by the 
duplication of the small letters. As intelligence 
increased, capitals were invented, and the last 
persons to use them were of course the most 
illiterate; so that the retention of the two small 
/s is not—intellectually speaking—a feather in the 
ffiendell cap. On the other hand, as a token of 
antiquity, it is invaluable. The possession of a 
name that nobody can pronounce without instruc¬ 
tion, is also obviously a great inheritance ; and in 
this case it was the more valuable, since there is 
no recording a ffiendell of Downshire being dis- 
tinguislied in any other way. The family had 
“flourished” for centuries, in the sense that an 
old tree is said to flourish, and like it, most of 
it was underground.’ 

The difl'erent systems of education existing in 
this country, and the tenacity with wliich their 
respective supporters adhere to tliem, afford Afr 
Payn more than, one opportunity for indulging 
his peculiar vein. The system in vogue in the 
higher schools receives in the course of these 
pages more than one satiric touch. The owner 
of Mellington H.all, to which we have already 
alluded, had, among other things, in the sup¬ 
posititious 1979 in which he lived, a museum, 
through which he is conducting his visitors. 

‘ Here,' said he, ‘ is a public s^oolboy of the 
period, with a brass instrument beside him, whose 
use is uncertain; some say it is a Jewish harp, 
played with the teeth; but others are of opinion 
that from it was extracted that mysterious attribute 
called “ the tone,” of which so much was heard 
and so little seen, and for which three or four 
great public schools had the patent. The posses¬ 
sion of it, for each boy, was valued at two hun¬ 
dred pounds a year, and is supposed (perhaps 
because Etonians always wore tail hats) to be 
analogous to castoreum in the beaver. Let us 
remove the skull of this very gentlemanly youth» 
and see what was taught him for that money. 
The brain, you will remark, is in parallel lines, 
resulting from its almost exclusive application to 
Latin verse, which was performed mechanically 
by an instrument caMed a gradus. No allowance 
was made at any cl those great seminaries for 
individual character ( a boy of genius was made 
to grind at his Latin verses Just as if he had been 
a fool; thus the great principle of that epoch, 
the repression of ideas, was maintained in its 
integrity.* 
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Making allowance for the little touches of exag¬ 
geration that necessarily accompany such humo¬ 
rous methods of criticism, a great substratum of 
solid truth will be found to lie at the bottom of 
Mr Payn’s teaching. Much shre^ness of obser¬ 
vation and knowledge of the world is displayed 
in the course of the work; and while it cannot 
be scdd he always does his scolding in a laughing 
way, yet his seriousness never hardens into pure 
cynicism or causticity. The book is an admirable 
blending of entertainment and instruction, and 
his ‘wise saws’ and ‘modern instances’ go very 
squarely abreast. 


DOWN THE THAMES. 

A BAKE HOLIDAT SKETCH. 

The second day of August in the year 1880 
dawned over the city of London as many a day in 
the same year liad dawned before it—dark, wet, and 
miserable. The heavy black clouds, which, during 
the night had hovered like evil spirits over the 
silent streets, now hurried away seaward before 
the rising wind, stealing over the never-slumbering 
river, with its vast treasure of ships, barges, and 
boats. Let us try to depict the scene. 

With the fir.st gleam of daylight, the ever-flow¬ 
ing river, gliding past lawns and terraces, and 
rushing past warehouses, conies upon a fleet of 
uumoorcci barges, which waiting its powerful aid 
to reach some distant wharf, are borne along in 
right good earnest. Flowing on, it meets others, 
trying their puny strength against its powerful 
stream ; and tlicse, in mighty scorn, the river plays 
with, twisting them round, dashing them helplessly 
against smaller craft and bridges ; till at length 
the wind comes to their assistance ; and so on past 
the hulls of many steamlioats, which, strange to 
say, shew at this early hour signs of life and 
activity ; tossing the rowing-boats that ply hither 
and thither between ships and the shore, and flow¬ 
ing away past the Old Swan Pier, where again it 
finds the world already astir. 

Rushing swiftly through London Bridge, the 
down-going flood comes upon wharfs and ships 
decked out in bunting, and in its hurry and excite¬ 
ment is caught by the paddle-wheels of moving 
steamboats, is lashed and whirled about, being 
sent on its way broken up into ecidies and waves 
of white froth, from which condition it hardly 
recovers, ere it meets the good old Ocean, to 
whom it tells all these extraordinary things, and 
whom it prevails upon to come part of the way 
back, to see what is going on. 

Now, one would naturally think that for its own 
honour, if not for the national honour, the river 
would endeavour to look its best upon such a day, 
and for that purpose obtain the favour and assist¬ 
ance of the weather; but evidently on this 
particular 2d August 1880, the river and the 
weather had been at loggerheads, and were neither 
of them at all inclined to make it up; so the 
sky continued to look black and gray by turns, 
and the ‘river to flow as strongly and mucldily as 
it possibly could, each doubtless thinking it 
would have it all its own way. 

But never were the elements so utterly mis¬ 
taken ; for no sooner did the holiday-maker intent 
upon a river excursion discover what sort of day it 
was, than he made up his mind that it would 


eventually clear up ; that if it did, he should be 
sorry he had not gone ; and accordingly went, 
and speedily discovered that a few other people 
hud made up their minds to do the same thing. 
And so from north and south, east and west, by 
train, by ’bus, or by foot, they stormed the Old 
Swan Pier in thousands. 

Down they came for the first boat, old and 
young — butchers and bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, costers, navvies, and ne’er - do - wells ; 
wives of the above innumerable; babies of the 
above ditto ; pretty girls with sweethearts, pretty 
girls without; stout old parties armed with 
baskets of provisions and huge umbrellas, pre¬ 
pared to do and suffer all that the young people 
did, and more too ; and every one in his or her 
Sunday best. Billjjcock bats, with floral decora¬ 
tions, check trousers in the latest East End cut, 
black coats with velvet collars, and the famous 
yellow handkerchief, were largely represented; 
whilst the dirty black frock-coat, covering a dirty 
yellow waistcoat, which covered in its turn a very 
dirty shirt and collar, the latter article of attire 
being entirely hidden by the freaks of the neck¬ 
tie, which would get over the top. 

As to female costume, the variety was immense, 
if not chartning, ranging downwards from the 
close-fitting Jersey, or the coloured hood, white 
hat, and red flowers, worn by Miss from the Post 
Oflice, to the East End lady’s loose stuff gown of 
green, red, or blue, and hat crowned by a majestic 
feather of the same colour as the dress. 

And so they came down to the Pier, like*the 
celebrated waters at Lodore, laughing*an(i chaffing, 
pushing and crushing, tumbling and stumbling ; 
mingling cool and collected with the dense mass 
surrounding the ticket-office, to be suddenly shot 
out again, hot and exhausted, by the eager 
crowd behind ; thence rushing wildly on to the 
first boat they see, no matter where it is going, 
utterly disregarding the shoutings of oflicials ; and 
then being deeply ofl’ended when they find out 
their mistake. At last they get off—some up the 
stream, some down, as fast as ever the boats can 
take them. At ten A.M. appears a saloon-boat, 
which, in spite of the numbers that have gone 
before, is soon crowded from end to end, and 
departs down the river, to the melodious strains 
produced by the combined efforts of a harp, a 
fiddle, a flute, and a violoncello, leaving a black 
surging mass still struggling on the Pier. 

Finding that the holiday-folk utterly scorn 
black looks, the weather determines they shall 
have another test, and those who chopse to ^>e 
defiant shall be made uncomfortable. Conse¬ 
quently, as the saloon-boat passes the Tower, the 
rain begins to fall in the form of a drizzle, which 
elicits a few remarks not complimentary to the 
weather, but of which no further notice is taken. 
The people talk and laugh, cheer the com¬ 
petitors iu a sculling-match, comment on. the 
strange appearance of throe Dutch barges, with 
their broad bows, large lee-boards, aud generally 
quaint appearance; note the name and build of 
every vessel they pass; until, looking blacker than 
ever, the clouds pour down rain in right good 
earne.st, compelling the luckless ones who have 
neither waterproofs nor umbrellas to crowd in the 
after-part of the boat, under an awning, where tiiey 
sit and stand, an immovable good-tempered mass ; 
or to retreat down below, .where again, in spite of 
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oily smells, heat, and vibraticm, they sunoeed. in 
keeping up their spirits by a plentifal supply of 
beer and an equal amount of noise. Those who, 
better prepared, or more hardily constituted, prefer 
to stay on dock, have one satisfaction in having 
it all to themselves; or, in looking at the view 
of fiat shores, made more dreary through the 
rain ; of far-off hills looming like spectres in the 
mist; besides seeing life and activity on board 
craft of all descriptions. Now, a ship at anchor, 
with the crew aloft upon the yards, stowing the 
sails, which have been loosed to dry; presently, 
a brig or schooner, the captain of which, anxious 
to clear the Thames ere nightfall, is making all 
the sail upon her tliat he can; and flitting here 
and there upon the deck are seen the crew, in 
oilskins and big boots, hoisting a yard, or out 
upon the bowspnt loosing jibs; anon it is a 
barge,'whose mainsail seems a bit the worse for 
wear, a hole sdme three feet square betokening 
an accident or gale. And thus with every bend 
the river takes comes fresh variety, until as the 
steamer nears Gravesend, the weather, finding all 
its efl’orts to be miserable met by greater deteiv 
mination to be jolly, relents somewhat; the dark 
black clouds disperse, and leave hut white ones, 
the rain ceases, and the sun makes a desperate 
effort to shine through the clouds. 

Once more the decks are crowded by an eager 
throng, gazing in admiration at the tali ships and 
graceful yachts which lie anchored in mid-stream, 
and surmising w’hich of the distant piers the 
steasner will stop at, till their curiosity is satisfied; 
and they'ttOop ashore in h'undreds, and amidst 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs^ she again 
moves off in the direction of Sheerness. 

The day is far advanced before she caches 
Gravesend on. her homeward trip; but it is still 
too early for most of the good folk who thronged 
her decks in the morning, and so tlie homeward- 
bound party is neither too large nor too noisy. 
The weather is by no means set-fair, to judge 
from the manner in which it has xaiu^ at 
times; but for a while it ceases, and the scene 
upon the river transcends any that has gone 
before it. Large ships with the rays of the setting 
sun tinging their clean white canvas with a golden 
glow, tack backwards and forwards across the 
stream; even the lumbering collier, with black 
hull, patched and dirty sails, takes on a glow 
as she glides along under the afternoon sun ; 
and so too the numberless barges, some laden 
far up the mast with hay and straw, others so 
deep in tjhe water that it conies right over their j 
lee bulwarks, and all with their dark-brown sails 
set to catch the breeze, each one forms a picture 
in itselL 

Far over the fields and marshes bang masses of 
black angry-looking clouds which threaten rain, 
and which do rain ; but only over the land, adding 
thereby to the glory of the scene; for the sun 
sinking red and fiery behind a mass of dense 
black fiouds, casts its last beams upon the falling 
rain,'making it ^pear like a rii^ and dreamy 

a le veil thrown over the distant hills, and 
sred by the mlver-winding river which 
reflects only the bright sky above it. Sol 
departed, the world is left once more to the 
gathering darkness. The steamboat glides swiftly 
on its way, and lij^ts begin to twndtle on the 
water; some of them tbe riding lights of ships or 


barges anchored ha the stream, whilst every now 
and then the coloured lights of some moving vessel 
glide across the water.. Passing quickly w'harfr 
and warehouses, all dark and silent now, the far- 
off lights on Landon Bridge appear, and presently 
passing under the arches, through which can still 
be seen the dying twilight, the steamer stops; and 
to the strains of Chd Sam the Qtuen, played upon 
a concertina, and sung by the united lungs of the 
passengers, the Bank Holiday Trip to Gravesend 
and back, comes to a conclusion. 

ODD TESTS. 

Taste and try before you buy, is a very wise 
rule, if it could only be followed; but in this world 
most things must be taken upon trust; infallible 
tests are as rare as infallible remedies. 

It was the custom among the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, immediately upon the conclusion of the 
marriage ceremony, to carry the newly-made wife 
to the house of her husband’s parents, and place 
an infant in her arms, and three sets of baby . 
clothes before her. If she succeeded in dressing 
and undressing baby three times to the satisfaction 
of the critical matrons there assembled, well and 
good; but if she failed, she was sent to her old 
home again, to stay there, a wife and no wife, 
until able to face and pass a second trial. 

Sukti Kutnara, the hero of a curious Hindu¬ 
stani story, preferred testing a damsel's capability 
before tying the knot. Master of a prosperous 
and profitable business, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that a wife was wanted to complete his hap¬ 
piness, and detennined to go in search of one. 
Adopting the guise of a fortune-teller, and carrying 
some rice bound up in his cloth, he started on his 
travels. Whenever he encountered a girl that 

! )leased his eye, he asked her to cook his rice for 
lim. Some laughed at him, some reviled him, 
none seemed inclined to comply with his modest 
demand, and it seemed as if he would have to take 
his rice home uncooked. At last he reached 
Swira, where. ho beheld a beautiful girl, who, 
instead of ridiculing or abusing the strange 
traveller, relieved him of the rice, aiyf bade him 
be rested. 

Then the kindly maiden set about preparing the 
rica First, she steeped it in water, then dried it 
in the sun, and that accomplished, rubbed tlie 
grains gently on the ground, removing the awn 
without breaking the rice. Calling her nurse, 
she despatched that worthy to sell the bran, and 
with the proceeds purchase an earthen boiler, 
two platters, and some fuel. By the time this 
commission was executed, the rice bad been 
brayed in a mortar, winnowed and washed, and 
was ready to be put in the boiler with five 
times its balk of water. As soon as it had 
swollen Bufiieiently, the boiler was taken from I 
the fire, the water cleared of the scum, and the 
boiler put back, and the rice constantly stirred 
by the pretty cook until she was satisfied it was 
properly done. 

By turning the boiler mouth downwards she 
extinguished the fire, and collecting the unooh- 
sumea fuel, despatched the ohl woman to convert 
it into butter, curds, oil, and tamarinds. This 
achieved, she told the enraptured Sakti Kumora j 
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to go and bathe, and not to omit rubbing himirif front and the manager behind were equally 
■»Htk oil pleased, the record saith not. 

Having obeyed orders, the wife-seeker was In olden davs the burgesses of Grimsby were 
directed to seat himself upon a plank on the wont to decide which among tiiem should be 
well-swept floor, on which were already laid a nmyor, by a very odd process. Having chosen 
large plantain leaf and two platters. His charm- three of their number as eligible for the position, 
ing hostess then brought him water in a per- they blindfolded them, tied bunches of hay at tbeir 
fumed jug, and administwed two spoonfuls of backs, and conducted them to the (^inon pound 
well-seasoned rice and ghee, preparatory to serving where a calf awaited their coming. He whose 
up the remainder of the rice mixed with spices, bunch of hay was first eaten by calf was 
curds, butter, and milk; of which Sakti Kutnara pronounced most worthy of the mayoralty, and 
ate his fill, and then indulged in a siesta with a installed into oflBce accordingly, 
mind at ease, knowing his quest was ended. William Thompson, the once famous Maori 

As soon as he woke he asked the girl to become chief, adopted a shrewd method of deciding which 
his wife, and she being willing, the necessary cere- of his two sons should succeed him. As they 
mony was gone through without delay; aud the stood before him as be lay sick unto death, he 
supposed fortune-teller took his bride home, to suddenly addressed bimBelf to the elder, saying: 
astonish her as the Lord of Burleigh astonished ‘Shortland, take down that gun and shoot the 
his rustic love; but the Hindu lass was luckier white man standing outside the hut’ The 'yooth 
than Tennyson’s heroine, for we are assured that was about to obey the order, readil;^ enough, when 
she liv^ long to worship her husband as a god, his brother intervened with ; ‘Why should you 
to pay the mSst assiduous attention to his house- kill the man ? what harm has he done to ua ? ’ 
hold affairs, to superintend the regulation of the Then said the old chief: ‘Yes, that is right. You 
family coming in due course, and made her house have what is wanted—-sense and discretion. You 
such an abode of bliss, that Sakti Knmara was will take my place when I am gone.’ And so the 
well repaid for the trouble he had taken to get a succession was settled. 

good wife, and tasted in his well-ordered home When the American Colonel Elsworth wanted 
the joys of Paradise. a chaplain for his Zouaves, he sent word to the 

Some people are never satisfied, however fortu- applicants for the office to meet him at the Astor 
natc they may be. A nursemaid in the sendee House at a certain hour. The room was full of 
of an English family in llussia, left her place to aspirants to the chaplainship long before the 
get married, hut had not been long wedded ere : appointed time. At last the clock struck the 
she complained to the Natchalaish of the district j hour, and while it was striking, in walked anotBer 
in which she was domiciled, that her husband did I candidate. The colonel rose from bfs seat, held 
not love her as ho should do ; and on the official i out his hand to the last comer, and said : ‘You are 
inquiring how she knew it, replied ; ‘ Because he ' my man ; I can depend upon you, for you come at 
never whips me.’ Doubtless the disappointed one j the appointed time.’ 

meant what she said, but she might have changed The colonel’s reasoning yvaa as inconsequential 
her note had her desire been gratified; like the as that of the stage-carpenter whom Edmuud Kean 
young wife suddenly bereaved of a rich old hus- heard thus settle the pretensions of impersonators 
band, who refused to believe her dear partner j of Hamlet: ‘You may talk of Henderson and 
coubl he so cruel as to leave her, crying out: ‘He’s j Kemble and this new man,’ said the carpenter; 
alive, doctor ; T ’in sure he’s alive ; tell me, don’t; ‘but give me Bannister’s Hamlet. He was always 
you think so f ’ This yiiteous appeal the physician | done twenty minutes sooner than any one of ’em!’ 
met by suggesting tlic application of a galvanic ! Self-interest is a sad warper of the judgment, and 
shock, and olferiug to a])ply the apparatus, ‘ Oh, ! devises very strange tests. Going over the grave- 
110 , no ! ’ exclaimed the, grjcf-stricken widow ; i yard of the ‘ Ohl Meeting ’ at Binuingham, with 
‘hard as it is to bear my fate, I will have no | the clerk, Joshua Vernal asked him who was 
experiments against the law of Nature; let him the greatest mau lying buried there. ‘This is he/ 
rest ill peace ! ’ answered Mackay, pointing to a grave; ‘ I get five 

When it is desirable to put any one to the test, ehilliiigs a year to keep it in order.’ ‘But what 
there is nothing like doing so without warning, was he f what did he do ?’ inquircal the incredulous 
An actor fond of playing practical jokes at the Joshua. ‘ Why ’ said the clerk, ‘ he invented the 
expense of ‘utility’ men, heard that one of them holeing of thiimdes 1’ Venial thereupon pointed 
—Ilia particular aversion—had boasted that if any to the grave of a distinguished scholar as being 
trick was played upon him he would turn the that of the greatest mau there; hut the clerk 
tables in a way that would astonish the actor, pooh-poohed the preposterous suggestion, saying : 
The latter, of course, resolved to test the boaster’s j ‘ No such thing ; I only get a paltry shilling tor 
readiness on the first opportunity. Ho did not that grave.’ His test of greatness was a purely 
have to wait long for the cliance. One night, when professional one, like that of the Norwich barber 
the bouse was crowded, the carpenters failed to get who confidentially told the klayor he did not 
a set scene ready iu time, aud a ‘dead stick’ think much of ‘ this British Association ; nine out 
ensued. Knowing his man, the stage-manager of ten of them don’t shave at all, and the others 
entreated the joke-loving actor to go on and ‘gag’ shave themselves.’ 

for a few minutes. ‘Certainly,’ replied he; and ‘Hnmboldt/ said a Middlesex militia-captain—. 
seeing the utility man at the wing, ne seized him ‘ Humboldt is an overrated man; there is very 
by the wrist and, spite of resistance, dragged him little in him, and he knows no more of geograpliy 
to the centre of the stage, and said : ‘ Your sister, than my terrier there. I met him once at the 
then, has been betrayed. Tell me the story!’ Russian Ambassador’s at Paris, and put him to 
The frightened fellow had no story to tell, to the the proof. As long as he was talking of tho 
crafty joker's delight. Whether &e audience in Andes, and the Oordiileras, and places which 
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none bat himself had ever heard of, he carried it 
all his o.wn way; hut the moment I put a straight¬ 
forward question to him, which any school-boy 
might have answered, he was floored. “Now, 
Baron,” said I, “can you tell mo where Turn ham 
Green is?” Upon my honour, he knew no more 
about it than I know about Jericho.’ The con- 
. dusion was as inevitable as that drawn by the 
English carpenter working at the Vienna Exhibi¬ 
tion, who complained to a newsmper correspondent: 
‘Only fancy, sir, here’s Friday—two days after 
the race—and we don’t know what was second 
and tl)ird for the Derby yet; and they call this 
here country civilised ! ’ 

Mr Sala says that a blind man might tell the 
different denominations of Russian notes by using 
his nose to determine their value ; the rule being, 
the lower the value the ‘louder’ the sinell. A 
hundted-rouble note will be redolent of patchouli, 
jockey-club, of some equally fashionable perfume ; 
while the single rouble-note usually reeks of 
tallow or coarse tobacco. 

An Englishman travelling in the East, not being 
quite satisfied with the appearance of the mare 
he rode, asked his Arab servant if lie was sure 
she got her allowance. 'O yes,’ be replied; 
‘my countrymen often steal from one another, 
and rob their friends’ horses; but I can always find 
out if ymar mare has been cheated, I juit seven 
or eight pebbles in with the barley, counting the 
number exacth% The mare never eats tlie pebbles ; 
and if any one steals from the barley, ho is sure 
to take two or three pebbles with it. If I find 
the pebbles short in the rtiorning, I have hard 
words, and they canned tell how 1 know, and so 
they give up cheating her.’ 

A speaker at an American ‘convention,’ on 
being addressed by a gentleman as ‘Colonel,’ 
repudiated the military title, declaring he was 
not even a captain. ‘ Don’t you live in Missouri ? ’ 
queried his new acquaintance. He owned he did 
live in Misisouri, and in a house with cbiinneys, 
‘How many?’ was the next question. ‘Two.’ 
‘Then 1 w’as right at first,’ exclaimed the inter¬ 
locutor. ‘You see, I’ve lived in Missouri, and 
know how it is. Over there, if a man has three 
chimneys on his house, he’s a general; if two, 
he’s a colonel; if only one, he’s a major; and if 
he lives in a dug-out and has no chimney, he’s a 
captain anyhow; so I was right after all’ 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 

In a time of great educational activity like the 
present,*it is not surprising to find agencies of 
various kinds springing into existence, and aiming, 
with more or less precision and success, at meeting 
specific needs. One of the most interesting of 
these is the system of instruction known as 
‘ Teaching by Correspondence,’ a subject which Is 
not altogether new to our pages, and a system 
which we may remind our readers is intended to 
benefit those wlio live in remote parts o/ Oie 
country. Amongst other organisations of this 
kind is that under the management of the St 
George’s Hall Committee, Edinburgh. Correspon¬ 
dence classes were started in connection with 
this establishment in 1877, and we are told that 
the number of students has rapidly grown since, 
■and now embraces several hundreds. By far 
the most satisfactory. criterion of success, how¬ 


ever, is found in the fact that for tlie last two 
years corresponding students of St George’s Hall 
have taken the first places in Honours at the 
University examinations, besides otherwise dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves. These results are due 
mainly, no doubt, to the enthusiasm of the 
students themselves ; but they must partly be 
attributed to the efficiency of the method of 
instruction. The main points in an exammation 
are accurate knowledge and skilful arrangement; 
and students who take part in written examina¬ 
tions weeklv or fortnightly, and have their mis¬ 
takes carefully corrected by competent tutors, are 
the more likely to stand a favourable chance at 
the University examinations. 

The number of subjects taught at St George’s 
Hall is yearly increasing, and now includes Eng¬ 
lish Literature, French, Oemian, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Har¬ 
mony, Drawing and Painting. The last-men¬ 
tioned subject was commenced last 8e.ssion, and 
the class promises to be a popular and eminently 
successful one. 

From a prospectus w’hich has just been issudd 
by the Secretary, it appears that tl»e Committee 
are at present considerably extending their scheme, 
and are to undertake the pre]>aration of students 
for the L.A. of St Andrews, and similar examina¬ 
tions. The tutors for the new classes have been 
selected from the most distinguished Honours- 
inen at tlie University. 

There can be doubt that there is ample 
room for work of tins kind There are thousand.^ 
of men and women in all parts of the country, 
who, although they were never inside the walls of 
a University, are as anxious to advance the culture 
of their own minds as the most earnest students. 
To these, a system like the St George’s Hall 
Correspondence Classes, might do incalculahle 
good. Application may be made for further 
information to Miss Sarah Mair, 5 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SOCI.KTY SATIRES. 

THE LOCAI. MAON.1lTE, 

* 

He climbs the ladder towards the highest place 
With swift activity, if not with grs^ ; 

Then poised upon the topmost step, he finds 
It ticklish work to fight with nil the winds 
Of opposition, that blow free and strong, 

And wouM lay bare his failings to the throng. 

But fling the gold out to the needy crowd. 

Nor do it secretly, but shout aloud, 

For gold shall gild the hollowness within. 

And hide away each loved and secret sin. 

Thus does the local magnate win his way ; 

And all ungrudging for his honours j)ay. 

He entertains (not unawares) the givat, 

And is most loyal to the Queen’s Estate. 

He lays, on a ‘ foundation stone,’ the chance 
To ask a Prince to greet him with a glance ; 

Or finds an ‘opening’ of some civic hall 
A splendid opening for a royal call; 

Then he receives a knighthood with surprise 
Or sneers at honours which his Ups despise I 

n. w. K. 


Printed and Puhlished hy W. & R. Chaubses, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Eow, Losdon, and Street, Rdinbubub. 
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Mankind may be divided roughly into two classes 
—those who understand money, and those who 
do not The first of these possess all the real 
power in the world ; the second are subordinates, 
servants, slaves. The ability to make money, to 
keep money, and emidoy it to the owner’s advan¬ 
tage, is a very remarkable gift, and is dis¬ 
played more by the Teutonic-Celtic races than by 
the other families of the (jarth. It is an ability 
too which is largely increasing. It i.s the secret 
ol the ma.'i.erliil influence of Europe upon the 
other continents, and the basis of an ever-widening 
civilisation. The English have long been the 
money-makers par cxcdlenct. Yet so far, a com¬ 
paratively few have ma<ie wealth and kept it. 
The majority have passed through existence with¬ 
out winning more than a small share, and the 
lot of others baa been hopeless poverty. The 
common state now is that in which peojfle just 
manage to di.schargc their financial obligations to 
society. Expenditure devours incfmie as night 
follows day. These good folks neither live beyond 
their means, nor under tlieir means, but fully up 
to them. They are too honest or too proud to 
he in debt; but they lack the money-keeping 
faculty. 

Tliere is another class whose characteristics are 
alien to the dominant type. They are financial 
imbeciles. Whatever be their circumstances, they 
will live beyond them. The bitterest lessons 
leave them uucorrected. While they have money, 
they must sjtend ; while they can get credit, they 
will avail themselves of it. Nay, many of them 
are only happy when in debt, and continue to be 
embarrassed under all precautions. Were all man¬ 
kind like them, harvests would be unknown, for 
they would devour the seed-com. Left to them¬ 
selves, a life of vagabond savagery must be their 
inevitable fate. These are the people who bring 
ancient families to degradation and extinction, 
who scatter the hoards of millionaires, who im- 
bitter the lives of relatives and Mends, and who 
are shipped to the colonies by droves. Those of 


them who are bom among the poorer classes sink 
to the lowest depths. When they work, it is at 
the rudest employments, and by fits and starts. 
Even under the inexorable constraints of our 
triumphant industrialism, the financial imbeciles 
contrive to lounge through life, and often enjoy 
it more than the toilers and savers. But their num¬ 
bers are perceptibly dwindling; public opinion 
has banned them. The multiplication of machines 
for doing the tough work of mankind is continu¬ 
ally taking away their means of subsistence; fhe 
recruiting-sergeant is beginning to disdain them; 
the policeman giv6s them no rest; the relieving- 
officer is their mortal enemy; and the School 
Board makes captives of their children. The 
money-makers have made up their minds to get 
something out of the financial imbeciles, or to 
abolish them altogether. 

During the past fifty years, the money-makers 
have been so marvellously busy, and so successful, 
that they may almost be pardoned for the indigna¬ 
tion they feel towards those wlio see the golden 
river running through the land, and yet will not 
hike the trouble to catch a pailful. The moncy-”| 
makers have built the railways; for without j 
their capital and their cupidity, the locomotive 
must have remained an inventor’s dream. They 
have brought the telegraph out of the savant’s 
study to make Time a laggard and Space a 
negation. Tlieir steam-fleets circumnavigate tie 
world. The roar of their factories and foun¬ 
dries and the myriad new iridu-stries they have 
organised in all parts of the earth, booms like a^ 
hymn of conquest day and night. They have 
metamorphosed old Britain, and they are busy in 
re-shaping the whole earth and the destinies of 
mankind. Already the tide of wealth has swept 
away many of the old social landmarks; and as 
it rises into higher waves, it portends sucli changes 
that the shrewdest thinkers cannot grasp their 
full significance. It is said that the annual 
income of Great Britain amounts to two thousand 
millions sterling, and that two hundred millions 
are yearly added to the already stupendous mass 
of British capital Such figures declare what is 
.-. 
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beifig done by the ‘ nation of shopkeepers/ There 
is no people like us in money-making and money¬ 
keeping. We hear much of French thrift, of 
German frugality, of Swiss economising. But 
notwithstanding much wastefulness and ignorance, 
our race surpasses all others in money-matters. 

The national aptitude becomes more marked 
from year to year. Good times and bad times 
make it equally more pronounced. When a 
period of depressed trade occurs, there is a general 
outcry against unthriftiness and foolish spending. 
The tendency for money-getting becomes feverishly 
acute ; and the knowledge that less is being made, 
and consequently less stored, rouses the preserva¬ 
tive social forces into high activity. The sin of 
spending unduly is denounced on every side; 
the duty of taking care of what we have is stenily 
insisted upon ; and clamorous multitudes of un¬ 
employed work-people are told that they deserve 
the privations they are enduring, because they 
did not lay by for the rainy day which has come 
upon them. And the working-class from ponder¬ 
ing these words are beginning to see their interests 
in a new and strange light. With each period of 
hard times, the national proclivity increases ; and 
some think that if Old England continue to main¬ 
tain her integrity for a few generations longer, 
spendthrifts and impecunious blunderers may be 
almost eliminated from her society. 

Although the money-making and money-keep¬ 
ing class is as yet the least numerous amongst us, 
it is rapidly increasing. This is proved by the 
seventy-six millions deposited in the savings-banks, 
a sum w’hich is fifty per cent, greater than it was ten 
years ago. But this by no means represents the 
invested savings of the humble classes. It is 
impossible to say how many millions sterling are 
sunk in the Building Societies of the country, but 
the aggregate must be immense. Almost every 
lai^e village has one of these societies, and in 
great towns they exist in dozens. Besides these, 
there is a constant increase of Co-operative institu¬ 
tions, in which large sums of capital are employed 
to the mental and material advantage of the 
owners. Lately, there has been a notable growth 
of industrial undertakings, whose sliareholders 
are composed of operatives and small-shopkeepers. 
By some of tlie great manufacturing firms, tho 
work-people are invited to place their savings in 
the concern; and for these they receive a pro-rata 
profit. 

One of the most remarkable symptoms of a 
general advance in prudence and thrift is the 
enormous number of Insurance associations which 
have arisen in the past twenty-five years. A man 
of the middle-class is now looked upon as in a 
degree selfish if he does not provide for the 
wants of his family even beyond the grave. Ali 
heads of families are expected to insure their lives, 
and for substantial amounts. The superior arti¬ 
sans are,alive to tlieir duty in this matter; and 
tho lower ranks of labour have created some of 
the strongest.and most i^ilfully planned Assurance 


corporations that-are to be found. So profound 
is this tendency to prepare for the, inevitable 
catastrophes of life, that it has penetrated to the 
very depths of our social system. By means of 
Burial Societies, the poorest assure themselves 
and the members of their household for the few 
pounds which will place them decently in tho 
grave. The Sick Clubs, and other prudential and 
saving associations, are in their way further evi¬ 
dences that the people are becoming mouey-savors, 
and that time is only needed to make them money¬ 
makers. Assurance against calamity in any form 
is merely sparing from the abundance of to-day, 
that it may be enjoyed to-morrow, should it be 
ne(3ded. 

The total thrift of the humbler classes and 
lower middle-class, could it be knowm, would do 
much to reassure those who take a despondent 
view of the British future. From what is going 
on before our eyes, it is evident that the preserva¬ 
tive instincts of our race are developing, and they 
imply a growth of intelligence and self-mastery. 
So long as this continues, wo need not fear foreign 
competition in trade, uor the hostile combination* 
of warlike states. The energy, the foresight, the 
financial understanding of the masses seem to be 
greater than at any previous period. Tlieir stake 
in the country is always increasing. Though 
this is pre-eminently the age of millionaires, and 
though for some time to come the drift of busi¬ 
ness will aggregate great wealth round a limited 
number of individuals, yet the numlier of modest 
fortune-holders is ever greater. There is now an 
immense public of independent people with in¬ 
comes ranging from one hundred to a tlicnisand 
pountls a year. They have risen from the ranks 
of labour, from the profes.sions, and from tho 
adventurers who find fortune beyond the seas. 

Turning fi-om these cheering facts to what may 
be termed the dark side of things, many will 
doubtless exclaim: ‘ But wliat about British pau¬ 
perism ! Can a country which is burdened with a 
million of destitute people, be really prospering? 
Do not the lucky ones thrive at the exjjcnse of the 
others?’ In reply to tliese questions, it must be 
admitted that pniiperism is truly gigantic. The 
existence of a million c-f beggars is both a dis¬ 
grace and a danger, which must combated as 
the first of national duties. And pauperism is 
being combated ns it never was before. In the 
past ten years it has declined nineteen per cent. 
Thus, at the end of 1869 , tho number of paupers 
was 1 , 281,000 ; while at the end of 1879 , the 
number had fallen to 1 , 037 , 000 , and this during 
a period of industrial retardation. Pauperism 
is one of the heirlooms of the old Feudal period. 
Then society comprised two classes, the Patrons 
and the Patronisea There was then no disgrace 
in being dependent. Under our industrial regime, 
patrons have disappeared; but the habit of depend¬ 
ence still exists in certain sections of society; 
hence the hereditary pauper. With tho ceaseless 
removal of the peasantry into the towns; with 
emigration to other lands; with the constant 
increase of mechanical apparatus for cultivating 
the soil, the dependent class diminishes ; and its 
extinction is as sure as that of the old type of 
feudal barons or the monastery almoners. But one 
of the effects of rustic immigration into the great 
centres of industry has been to swdl the volume 
of pauperism whenever hcade WM depreased. 
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Directly the ex-peasant was tfnt of work, he of life. Parents toil to make a comfortable pro- 
threw himself and family on the paafish with as vision for old age. And it is well to call attention 
little shame as he threw otf his coat. Then to this, as being one of the new ideas of the time, 
the demoralising influences of courts and alleys Formerly, parents found an asylum in the home 
tended to degrade him and his children; he of certain of their children, often with the eldest 
could not always resist the public-hcwise; and son or daughter. Filial piety accepted the duty 
the gutter was the only playground. With the with a kindly reverence. But now the spirit of 
changes now going on, it is to be hoped that independence is so paramount amon^t us, that 
pauperism will be reduced much both in quantity parents cannot endure the thought of living upon 
and in degree. As yet, howeyerj the abject their children. At the same time they are not 
condition, the drunkenness, the vice and squalor less considerate for their children’s future. They 
to be seen in the large, and also in some small not only seek fortune for themselves ; they seek to 
towns, are most disheartening. Fortunately, the place their sons on the road to opulence, and to 
nation is alive to the supreme importance of dower their daughters. Money-grubbing, as it is 
sanitary law. It recognises the necessity of pro- called, is not always indulged in from a desire of 
viding the working-class with resorts for obtaining accumulation, to minister to sensual pleasures, 
wholesome refreshments and amusement. It has to make a dash in the world of fashion. In the 
decreed that education shall be universal. These majority of cases, wealth is sought by the mvddle- 
are all direct aids to thrift, and therefore must class to secure its possessor against t^e agonies and 
diminish pauperism. despairs of a mean estate. The dread of poverty 


But the working-class has come to recognise that' and patronage makes fathers plod, makes mothers 
it can be dependent no longer. The rei)roaclies it j economise, makes sons exercise self-restraint, and 
has listened to during hard times, have sunk deep 1 daughters become useful in the kitchen and 
into the minds of its leaders. They now clearly i sewing-room. The wish for easy circumstances 
perceive that the age of Patronage is gone utterly ; ' does more to foster the return of old English 
and that for the future, workmen must rel}-^ wholly i home-life, with its attendant virtues, simplicities, 
upon therasielves. From this have sprung the ! and tranquillities, than all the other ‘aids to 
Trades-unions. Labour, in recognising its true ; i mprovement' that are operating upon the middle- 
position in the world, has found that it has rights ! classes. The ideals now are monetary independ- 
to defend. Independence is forced upon its accept-' enco, frugality, and industry. Those who witness 
ance, and it must adjust itself to it. The first i the arrival of the twentieth centniy will find what 
fruits of this are the accumulations in the Savings- ; the.se ideals have accomplished. 


banks; the second, the Building Societies; the 
third, the. Industrial corjiorations, whose share¬ 
holders arc lii.ewi.HC the operatives. These exhibit 
the progre.ss of (he wo!king-clas.s in financial intel¬ 
ligence. The Savings-banks give a small return 
upon capital ; but the ]irin<'.i]ial is ah.solutely sale, 
a matter of suprenie importance to lln^ poor. The 


Its clear understanding of money-iyatters has 
made Britain the mightiest nation the world has 
known. From this have sprung our empire and 
our diffusive civilisation. We have the wit to 
find wealth in all places and in all things. We 
have found it in these stormy islands, above 
ground and under ground and beyond the seas 


Building Societies pay interest from five to si.v and i that tumble round us. Intellect directing onr 
a half per cent. ; and wlnsre the. management i.s ; toil, has turned all we have touched into gold, 

sound, their capital i.s beyond peril. Industrial I Intellect has taught us how to make our posses- 

corporations pay dividends of irom ten to even i sions secure by law at home and by valour 
twenty per cent., and employ the shareholders. | abroad. Onr liberties, our kmdnesses, our sym- 

Biit that which accrues from these enterprises i pathetic humanity are largely due to skill in 

is not altogether a money udvantagv; there is ’ money-finding and money-keeping. And this 
besides, among the working-d.isses, a broaden- | skill is Nature’s gift to our race, by which we 
ing of the knowledge of the’ scien!.a^ of trade. ' penetrate her secrets and turn them to beneficent 
By the lluctuation.s that affect their own invest- j euds. 

meats, they are corning to umlerstnnd tliat nw.sters j__ 

and cajdtalists are not arbitrary despots who 

make things cheap or dear a.s they please. Prices THE ORUISE OF THE WASP. 
fall and rise in building investments and in 

industrial corporation slmres. Profits increase GHAPTBB iv.—Disco veet of the weeqe— • 
and diminisli, and no skill or sacrifice can avert EEAECH FOE the PEOA. 

tire latter when a great wave of dejnes,.^ ^ schooner’s guns were drawn inboard, her 

over the world ol trade. 1 he knowledge of econo- , 

mical law will elevate the workmen into a calmer I hammock-nettings removed , and 

region' of thought, and make trades-unions less | by lEeans of various devices, w'e endeavoured to 
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GHAPTEB IV.—DISCOVEET OF THE WEEQEl— • 

EEAECH FOE THE PEOA. 

The schooner’s guns were diawn inboard, her 
ports closed, her hammock-nettings removed ; and 
by means of various devices, w'e endeavoured to 


despotic. For the conduct of many has been as ! make her resemble as much as possible one of 
arbitrary as ever capitalists themselves were sup- I the ordinary coast ing-vossels which trade amongi^ 


posed to be. Useless strikes will cease; and the 
result will be a further gain to masters men and 
the commonw'ealth, in prosperity and social ease. 

The fevered competition of our time is a con¬ 
spicuous symptom tuat the middle-class are alive 
to the importance of money-matters. Strife for 
wealth is not a new mode of civil war, as pe.ssimi8tB 
allege. Nor is it caused by a brutish indifference 
to everything external to our selfish interests. It 
springs from modern conceptions of the philosophy 


the islands; while in order to check her speed, if 
we should be fortunate enough to fall in with the 
proa, and lure her to give ns chase, an old sail 
was sewn np like a bag, so that it would hold 
water, and placed ready to be thrown over th,® 
quarter at any moment, and towed astern. Thee® 
preparations completed, wo put the vessel 
and steered towards the land we had hsdAly lelt; 
behind us. For three days* we aaikd alqiig 







diww of FsipvA, from the western 

Stmt to its most northei^ 
IKUi^vttiffvowly examining every bay and creek as 
»« p&n«d them by, without ]>eroeivin^ any signs 
i£e object of our search, or even seeing a single 
.wessel of any description. Then we stretched out 
'in eea to a distance of fifty or sixty miles, spoke 
three or four merchantmen, none of whom had 
seen anything of the proa; and having acquainted 
them w'ith the information we had derived from 
Post Office Island, left them to pursue their course. 
Thus ten days passed away; and feeling satisfied 
that no such vessel was on the west coast of the 
island of Papua, we rounded its north-western 
cape, and sailed along the entire length of the 
north coast to Dampiers Strait—a distance of nine 
hundred miles; still to no purpose. By this 
time .we had made up our minds that the proa had 
either retnmqd to her haunt amidst the islands 
of the archipelago, or that we had been the victims 
of a silly, heaiiless hoax. Nearly three weeks 
had been thus wasted; and ve.\ed and disap¬ 
pointed, Lucan determined to give up the appa¬ 
rently useless search, and proceed on his voyage 
to Singapore. Scarcely, however, had he come 
to this determination, when the man on the look¬ 
out aloft hailed the quarter-deck, and reported 
a vessel close inshore, under the high land. 

‘What does she look like?’ asked the young 
Lieutenant 

‘ So far as I can make out, she is a full-rigged 
shij), sir,’ replied the aailor; ‘ and if I ain’t mis¬ 
taken, she’s aground on the beach.’ 

The schooner w'as steered closer inshore; and 
Lucan and I hastened aloft with our spy-glasses,! 
and soon perceived that the report wa.s correct. 
This was a disappointment; for we made sure that 
we had caught the proa at last. It was now seven 
bells—^half-j)ast seven o’clock a.m.— and the crew 
had just been piped to breakfast; but wlien the 
order was given to run down towards the disahhnl 
ship, the breakfast was forgotten, and all hands 
were astir in an instant. As the schooner drew 
near the shore, we saw that the vessel was a small 
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thosd places whtoe the stit^gls bad been most 
fierce, the blood-stains were not yet dry upon tlm 
decL ^, 

On our descending into the cabin--.« difficult 
tiuik, as indeed* it was to move about the decks, 
by reason of the inclined position of the ship- 
one of the sailors who preceded Lucan and me, 
uttered a cry of horror as he stumbled and fell 
over a body—that of the Captain of the ‘vessel, 
or of a passenger, to judge from his dress, or ratlier 
from that portion of his attire which had not been 
removed, for he was in his shirt-sleeves j and his 
neckcloth had evidently been violently tom olF, 
thus rendering it more easy for his murderer 
to inflict the frightful wound that had deprived 
him of life. The body was still warm ; and being 
that of a tall, stout, heavy man, the pirates pro¬ 
bably had not cared to take the trouble to carry 
him upon deck and throw him over the ship’s 
side. In lus right hand he still grasped the hilt 
of a Bwoid, the blade of which was broken Off; 
thus shewing that ho had fought desperately 
to the last. But never shall I forget the fearful 
sight that we were now compelled to look upon! 
Here, below, as upon deck, there had been a 
dreadful struggle for life; but in the cabin, the 
confined sp.ace rendered the sight more terrible. 
Tlie floor, the walls, the furniture, and even the 
ceiling bore marks of tbo dreadful fray; tbo chairs, 
the tables, tlie mirrors, aud the lamps which had 
swung from tlie ceiling, had been thrown down 
and broken ; and almost every article th;it was 
portable had been cairied off, A writing-desk, | 
and a casb-box with the lid wrenched off, lay in j 
one corner—the contents of both having been | 
abstracted, though oue of the sailors picked up | 
a Spanish doubloon, two French louis, and a 
Mexican dollar, which had rolled away and escaped 
tlie notice of the plunderers. But the most 
pitiable sight of all to our eyes w’ere the numerous 
articles of female attire, which together with some 
long dark-brown hair, evidently tom from a 
woman’s head, lay torn and strewn about the 
floor. Some of tlieso articles and remnants were 


barque of about three hundred tons burden. She 
lay on her beam-ends on the beach, with her 
masts inclining shoreward, and with her keel 
actually out of the water. That she had been 
deserted by her crew, or that they had been mas¬ 
sacred, or carried off by the barbarous natives of 
the coast, was evident; and after taking every pre¬ 
caution against surprise, by bringing the schooner’s 
guns to bear upon the beach, Lucan onlercd two 
boats to be lowered, and each maimed by six | 
armed seamen. The boats then pulled for. the 
shore, the Lieutenant taking command of one, and 
I of the other. Not a living creature was to he 
seen when w'o landed on the beach; and no 
response being made to our hail, w'e clambered 
on board the ship, and discovered at a glance 
the nature of the mishap that had befallen her. 
She M’as a French vessel, the Marguerite, of Mar¬ 
seilles, which had been attacked and plundered 
by^pirates, and whose crew had been ruthlessly 
murdered. The sight that met our eyes when we 
gazed around was indescribably horrible; and 
though no co:i^se8 were to be seen—the pirates, as 
is customary with them, having thrown their hap¬ 
less victims overboard—^the decks were smeared 
with blood. That the attack had been very 
recently made was manifest from the fact that in 


those of a grown woman; whilst others had 
j belonged to a clnld, a pair of whose purple- j 
morocco slippers—apparently tho^ of a little girl 
of ten or twelve years of agei^wexo fouud in 
one of the state-rooms. 

I MVJio and what were these hapless females, 
and where are they now?’ we asked ourselves. 

‘ Were they the wife and child of the unfortunate 
Captain of the ship, or of one of the male 
passengers ? ’ of whom, as we judged from various 
articles of male attire that were scattered about 
the beds in the state-rooms, as W'ell as from other 
tokens, there had been three or four on board the 
vessel It WU3 impossible for us to say j but it 
was terrible to surmise what had been—or what 
might be—the fate of these helpless females. 

The chronometers, sextants, barometers, every¬ 
thing of value that could be easily removed, had 
been carried off, and evidently so recently, that 
it was impossible that the perpetrators of this 
ruthless act of piracy could be far away. We no 
longer doubted whether the dreadful deed had 
been the work of the savages of the coast or of 
pirates. It was manifest that the plunderers had 
known the value of the articles they had carried 
off. Moreover, they bad destroyed or thrown 
overboard the log-book, as well as every paper or 
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teeord from whk^ wa Hva been able to and eompl<^ Tba n«ma oC Hha vessel and of the 
asoertain the name of the port to whieh the vessd French port to vitich she b^hWfjl^ were* oil that 
was bound, sm well as the* names of her Captain, we had been able tb dieeover, except that, on 
passengers, and crew. The name of the ship and a closer examination of thb ikicles of femcde 
that of the port to which she belonged, were painted apparel^an examination’ which long idterwards 
across her stem; and this was all that w© were led to strange disclosures—we pert^ved the 
able to ascertain concerning her, except that she letters ‘M. F. L.’ marked in scarkt silk on the 
was ballast-laden; and, as we surmised in con- skirts of two of them, 

sequence of finding scattered over the ballast Five minutes after our return to the schooner, 
a few articles of cheap jewellery, cutlery, glass we were again sailing along the shore, searching 
beads, and other such-like nick-nacks, which had narrowly into every nook and creek, but still in 
evidently fallen from some broken package, she vain; and four more days passed away without 
had carried above her ballast a few packages of our liaving made any fresh discovery. We had 
French fancy goods, wherewith to trade with the carefully concealed the schooner’s ports by means 
natives of the islands. The wholesale 8langht<‘r j of a rough coat of paint. Our guns, already 
might have been equally the work of pirates, or loaded, were covered over with tarpaulings; the 
of the savage Papuan islanders, auppo.'iing the crew were never allowed to be all upon deck at 
ship to have gone on shore through accident or the same time; the yards and sails werg less 
stress of weather; but the systematic plunder carefully trimmed than is usual on board a vessel 
of articles of the value and use of which ignorant of war, and every conceivable device was employed 
savages would be quite unacquainted, and the , to disguise our real character—but all, apparently, 
wholesale destruction of all books and paper, to no purpose. At length, early in the morning 
were beyond doubt the work of pirates, and as <ia of the fifth day, we again doubled the north-west 
believeef, of the crew of the proa of wliicli we had i Cape of New Guinea—Lucan feeling undecided 
been in search. { whether to continue the seaireh, or to proceed 

There is nothing on earth that a true sailor | without further delay to Smgapijre, and report 
hates with such deadly hatred as a pirate, or a what had occurred to the Admiral of the station, 
ehaik. To catch the latter, a sailor uill any day j VV’fiile he was still con.sulting with me, the look- 
cheerfully forego his hammock, or give up liis | out aloft hailed the quarter-deck and reported a 
ration of fat salt pork, wherewith to l>ait the j ves-el ciose indiore, under the land, 
hook. To wicak vengeance upon a pirate, a ‘ What like is she ?’asked the Lieutenant, 
inan-of-war’s-man will willingly go upon short j ‘ I can’t make her out under the shadow of the 
allowance ol food and water for a month, and riik , land, sir,’ the sailoj replied, ‘ but she looks 
liH life into *he bargain. The sailor.'^ who uc'^om- su.spiciou->-like.’ * 

nanied Liic.iri and me on board the baiipie, were Lucan hastened aloft with his spy-glass. In a 
lioiror struck at tin* sight they beheld ; but when, few minutes he hailed the deck. ‘Brace sharp up, 

on lu.s leturn to the scIiooiut, Lucan di-.[)l vyetl, M-, and stand in along-shore,’ he cried to me. 

upon the caj»stan-head, to the assembled crew,, I gave the necessary orders ; and in another 
the torn and blood-.stained artulcs and rcmnanls minute tlic schooner was standing southward along 
of articlf'.s of female raiment, winch, together with , shore, close-hauled to the wrind. 
the handful of long dark silky hair, evidently that Lucan remained aloft five minutes longer, and 
of a female, ho had brought on buaid, the fierce then descended to the deck. ‘’Tisslie—the proa! 
yell ol execration that burst forth simult uieuusly We’ve trapped her at last,’ ho exclaimed excitedly 
from all hands w*as fearful to hear! With one , as he came alt. 

voice they instantly besought riieir youthful com- ‘Are you sure V I eagerly inquired. 

mauder to renew his hcarch after the perpetrators ‘Gertain,’ he replied. ‘She lies in there’— 

of tlie biutal atrocities of w'hich these relics were pointing out the direction—‘deep in the shadow, j 


voice they instantly besought riieir youthful com- ‘Are you sure V I eagerly inquired, 
mander to renew his hcarch after the perpetrators ‘Gertain,’ he replied. ‘She lies in there’— 
of tlie biutal atrocities of W'hich these relics were pointing out the direction—‘deep in the shadow, 
tlie shocking memorials. • under you high land; just such a craft as the 

Whoever the.se might be; wbether or not they '.skipper’s letter described. We ought to make 
we"©-as we believed-the irew of the proa, ol her out from the deck.’ 

whoso jircsence oil the coast of Now tJuinea wo We both looked through our spy-glasses; but 
hail received iiiformatiou at Post OJlice Island, the shore wa.s indented at this sj)ot, and the 
it was certain that they could not be fur away, shadow cast upon the water was so dark that for 
But a few hours could have elapsed .since the cruel | some moments we could see nothing. At length 
act of piracy wa.s committed; and tliougli wo had i I fancied I discerned the outlines of a vessel’s 
no doulit that all the men on board tlie hapless j low hull, and at this moment the man aloft cried: 
vessel had been murdered, we thought it probable i ‘She’s moving out, sir!’ And in a minute or 
that the females had been earned olF by the I two, as she crept forth from the shadow, we saw 
pirates, and might still bo living. W'e could her distinctly bearing down towards us, writh her 
render no service by remaining longer by the sweeps out. 

Frmich vessel, which we had overhauled from ‘ Hi'avo the log! ’ shouted Lucan. 

stem to stern without finding any record of the A light breeze— just enough wind to set the 

name of her Captain, or of any one else who liad sails to sleep, as sailors say—was blowing dead off 

been on board, or that of the port to whicli she the lamb which was about two miles diatantTand 

W'us bound. Not only hud the contents of the the sea was smooth as glass ; yet when the log was 

desks, drawers, and other receptacles in the cabin hove, we found that our smart little craft was 

been abstracted or destroyed, but the chests of the making good two knots an hour. 

petty officers and seamen in the orlop-deck and ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Lucan, ‘ wlien the little JFasp 

forecastle had likewise been rilled of everything has lier wings siireail, I believe she’d make 

of the slightest value they had contained. The headway in a dead calm. We must check her 

work of plunder and destructiou had been terrible speed somehow. Heave the sail overboard,* 
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The sail, sewed up in the form of a bag, to 
which !• We already alluded, was thrown over 
the qnatrter, and left towing astern. The log was 
again hove, and wo found that the veMel’s speed 
was reduced to a single knot an hour. 

‘That’s better,’ said the young Lieutenant.— 
‘What are they doing on board the proa now I ’ he 
shouted to the man aloft 

* They ’pear to be resting on tbeir sweeps, sir,’ 
the sailor replied. 

‘The cowardly scoundrels!’ muttered Lucan. 
‘ We must leave them to come out after us,—Brace 
her up a bit closer if you can, Harris.’ 

A fresh pull was given to the sheets, and the 
vessel’s prow was brought a point further round 
towards the shore. Then—as if we had but that 
moment espied the proa-»-the foreyawls were 
squared, men were sent aloft to loose the foretop- 
eallant-sail aqd royal, which had hitherto been 
furled ; and under a press of canvas, we bore away 
before the wind. The ruse was successful. Believ¬ 
ing that we were striving to escajie from them by 
running out to sea, the Malays again tugged at 
their sweeps, and bore down towards ns. 

* Deck ahoy ! ’ shouted the man on the look-out 
aloft 

* What is it, my man ? ’ asked Lucan. 

‘ There’s two on ’em, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ Two w'hat ? Two proas ? ’ 

‘Ay, sir; t’other one’s just come out from the 
shadder.’ 

‘ All right The more the merrier,’ cried Lucan. 
‘Though’~addre.ssing himself to me—‘two at a 
time is more than we bargained for.’ 

‘We can manage them both,’"said I. 

‘Yes,’ replied Lucan. ‘But the fellows fight 
desperately when brought to bay. One of them 
may escape. I’d rather have fallen in w’ith them 
wn^y.’ 

The schooner’s crew were in such a state of 
excitement, that it w’as only with great diflionlty 
they could be prevented from shewing themselves 
upon deck all together; and %ve knew that the 
least thing calculated to awaken suspicion, would 
cause the pirates to relinquish their chase. 

As we got farther out Irom the land, the breeze 
freshened, and the water began to grow rough. 
The sweeps were hauled in on board the foremost 
proa, and she continited her chase under .sail; the 
second proa, likewise under sail, being now visible 
from the schooner's decks. There could be no 
mistake about them. There weie tlic long, low, 
black hnlls, the tall raking masts, and the huge 
l&teen sails, just as described by the master of tlie 
Moxhurgh. One was nearly a mile a:-b'ru of the 
other; but though they gained upon m rapidly, 
so swift was the little Wasp that, had we not 
taken measures to check her speed, she could 
easily have distanced the proverbially swift-sailing 
proa.s, now that we had got into rougli water. In 
another hour, the foremost proa was, we believed, 
within range of our guns. But anxious to capture 
botlkyessels if it were possible, we allowed lier to 
approach still nearer, until her consort was like¬ 
wise within range of our shot The decks of both 
vessels were crowded wfith men. I estimated that 
there were at least two hundred men on board the 
two proas. 

At length we judged that the right moment 
had arrived. The signal was given for all bands 
to appear Upon deck, «nd was eagerly answered. 


The ports were throwm open, the guns were run 
out, the schooner’s upper sails were furled, her 
foretop-sail wjw hauled up, and she rounded to, 
upon her pursuers. These manoeuvres were so 
quickly eflfected that the pirates were evidently 
taken by surprise. The hindermost proa was 
instantly hove-to; but the foremost still ap¬ 
proached until Lucan gave the order to fire the port 
bow gun. The shot was fired over the proa, as a 
sign for her to surrender ; and falling into the sea 
far astern of her, it ricochetted over the water 
for a considerable distance before it finally dis¬ 
appeared. The ra.scals, however, refused to take 
the hint; but having discovered their mistake, 
and knowing that they could hope for no mercy 
if captured, they endeavoured to run alongside 
the schooner, wilh the intention of boarding her 
and overpowering ns by numbers. We, however, 
had no notion of allowing a hundred or more 
murderous despertnioes to approach too near us. 
A second and a tliird shot w'ere fired point-blank 
at the ]>roa, and both took effect. Tiie yells of 
her crew were audible above the reports of .the 
guns ; and when tlie smoke lifted, we saw that one 
shot hud struck the ve.sstd amidships, just below 
the water-line; and the oilier had carrieil away her 
foremast, which had fallen across her deck, bury¬ 
ing several of her crew beneath the heavy lateen 
sail. 

The Malay proas never carried heavy guns. In 
fact, the roncus.rion cau.sed by the fire of a large 
gun would have torn open their bamboo decks. 
The pirates trusted mainly to the chance of board¬ 
ing the vessel which tliey hoped to make their 
prize, and using their keen-edged, sharp-pointed 
creeses with deadly effect upon the crew. How¬ 
ever, while the men who had been borne down 
by the weight of the fiire.sail struggled to free 
themselves, several muskets were fired at us from 
the ulterpart of the vc-ssid, but without effect, 
the shot all falling short into the water. Mean¬ 
while, the proa—evidently settling down—was 
drifting nearer and nearer to ns ; but a third well- 
directed shot from tlie little Wasp struck her on 
the bow, raking her fore and aft, and starting both 
her after-raai-ts, which fell over her side. She 
now lay completely at our mercy; for her cowardly 
consort, seeing how matleis were jfoiiig, had borne 
away northward under all sail, escaping us com¬ 
pletely at this time. 

Several of the crew of the sinking proa had 
jumped or had fallen overboard, and were swim¬ 
ming toward.s us; and we on board the Wasp were 
in the act of lowering onr boats, that we might be 
prepared for any emergency, when suddenly the 
wliole of the foiepart of the proa burst into flames. 
She had either been purposely set on fire by some 
of her desperate crew, or probably some lamp or 
cooking-stove had been broken or capsized, and in 
falling had set fire to the dry, inflammable materials 
of which she was constructed. In a few moments 
she was enveloped fore and aft in one wide sheet 
of flame, and ere long, nothing remained save 
the charred and blackened portions of her bamboo 
deck, to which some of her crew were clinging, 
while others were seen swimming around in every 
direction. 

Having seen to the safety of our own vessel, 
the boats were now pulled towards the struggling 
Malays and Chinamen—for the crew of the proa 
was composed of villains of both races—with the 
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object of saving as many lives ks possible for the 
present, in order that the wretches might meet 
their well-merited doom elsewhere. The two old 
petty oiBcers, however, raised their voices against 
any such attempt • 

‘They won't thank ns for savin’ on ’em,’ said 
the boatswain’s mate. ‘And why should they? 
They, knows as how they '11 be hanged, if so be 
they 're took ashore.’ 

‘And ti lt’s just how I’d like to see ’em 
sarved out, Mr Gorman,’ said one of the sailors. 

‘ Drownin’s too easy for the likes o’ them.’ 

‘Look out that they don’t drive their creeses 
into yer, my lads,’ put in the gunner’s mate. ‘I’ve 
beerd of their doin’ that afore now. Maybe 
that’s the thanks ye’ll get for draggin’ ’em out of 
the water.’ 

But Lucan was not to be turned from what he 
regarded as his duty, by the warnings of either 
Harris or Gorman, and the men were ordered to 
save as many as they could of the struggling 
wretches. Tli'e pirates, however, refu.sed to accept 
our assistance. They struggled and fought with 
the sailors who attempted to save them, or dived 
under the boats and swam away. Many of them 
had already sunk beneath the water, and others i 
%vere sinking all around—probably those who had j 
been wounded by the shot fired from the schooner, 
or by the splinters which the shot sent flying in 
every direction. One niLserable wretch whose 
cheek had been laiil open by a splinter, proved 
that the gunner’s iiiato bad not given his warning 
without reason. The poor wretch, wlio was making 
a la.sf. desperate struggle to keep himself afloat, 
was dragged on board the jiimiace by a young 
sailor, who placed him in the stern-sheets of the 
boat, apparently in a slate of uncou.sciou«ness, and 
was tdien turning away. ‘ Look out, Joe! look 
out, lad ! ’ cried one of the men on board another 
of the boats. The young sailor heard the warn¬ 
ing, and started aside ; but he was ton late. The 
dying Malay raised himself up with a last effort of 
his strength, and drawing his creese from his belt, 
stabbed the sailor in the side, and then flung 
himself over the boat’s stern, and sank to ri.se 
no more. Tlie young fellow was immediately 
taken on board the schooner, where the wound 
was bound up. Fortunately* the Malay had not 
suflicient strength left to inflict a very deep 
W uind, or the poor youth would surely have lost 
his life. As it was, scvenal weeks elajised ere 
he was able to return to his duty. Several 
others received slight wounds and scratches while 
endeavouring to lift the drowning Malays into 
the boats, and at length we w'cre compelled to 
leave the desperate wretches to their fate. The j 
boats were recalled to the schooner ; but before 
they could be hoisted on board, every one of the 
proa’s crew had disappeared beneath the w’aves. 
Nothing save a few charred spars and pieces of 
bamboo remained floating on the water. | 

One of the boj's belonging to the IFasp, who 
was aloft when the second proa bore away and i 
left her consort to her fate, declared that he saw 
the fluttor of a woman’s dress on board the vessel. 
The lad was positive in his assertion ; but it re¬ 
ceived little credence from any one on board the 
eehooner ; though, from what came to light many 
months tdterwards, it is probable that he spoke 
the truth. 

We now made the best of onr way to Singapore 


without further delay, and arrived at that port at 
the end of seventeen days, without haying met 
with any fresh incident worth recording. As we 
entered the roads, we saw a large ship lying at 
anchor off the fort, wdth the Admiral’s flag flying 
at tlie fore ; and while Lucan and I were seeing to 
the clewing up of the schooner’s sails, and making 
other preparations for bringing her to an anchor, 
one of the men shouted from aloft: ‘ Boat coming 
off from the Admiral’s ship, sir! ’ 

Lucan looked through his glass at the advanc¬ 
ing boat, which was pulled by six oarsmen, and 
steered by a coxswain. ‘ As I live I the old 
chap himself,’ he irreverently exclaimed. ‘ What 
can bring him aboard in such haste ? I hope the 
old fellow hasn’t heard at vrhat date we sailed 
from Sydney ? ’ , 

THOMAS CAELYLE. 

It is one of the disadvantages of those who are 
the contemporaries of any great man, that they 
are not so favourably situated as are subsequent 
generations for knowing him, and forming a true 
estimate of his character and his work. For 
example, we actually know le.ss of Tennyson and 
Fvoude and Sala, than we do of Swift and Addison 
and Pope. Of Thomas Carlyle, we are equally 
ill-informed ; and Mr Froude, we daresay, has 
no fear of his prophetic reputation when he says 
regarding the ‘Sage of Chelsea,’ that ‘a hundred 
years hence perhaps people at large will b^n 
to understand how great a man has been amount 
them.’ 

Not much is known of Carlyle’s parents, but 
what is known of them is highly favourable. He 
himself calls hi.s father the ‘ reniarkablest man he 
ever knew.’ He rented a small farm, and after¬ 
wards a larger, at Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire. He 
had great energy and decision of character, and 
was more than ordinarily intelligent; possessing, it 
is said, an extensive vocabulary of words, which, 
1 X 8 W'e see in the ca.se of his distinguished son, has 
not been lost in tbc family, lie was an elder in 
the Kirk, on good terms with the minister, and 
hoped at one time to have seen his son Thomas 
in the high places of the Kirk too. His end was 
somewhat unexpected, he having died suddenly 
w'hile Thomas was in Ijondon negotiating lor the 
issue of Sartor Besartus, His mother, like the 
mothers of many great men, was a vroman of 
more than ordinary sagacity and penetration ; and 
to this it is said is to be attributed much of that 
shrewd instinct, and caustic insight into character, 
which marks the writings of her son. 

Carlyle, who was born on the 4th Decem^r 
1795, received his education partly at the parish 
school of Ecclefechan and partly at Annan, 
entering Edinbuigh University before he had 
completed his filteonth year. Here he studied 
hard in classics and mathematics, and read ex¬ 
tensively and as.siduonsIy in all kinds of litera¬ 
ture. Through too close attention to study he 
injured his naturally robust health : and spSaking 
to the Edinburgh students in 1866, he sounded a 
very serious warning to them on this point 
Designed by his parents for the Church, a cnan^ 
of views when ho was twenty-one made this 
impracticable. We next find him teaching mathe¬ 
matics in the burgh school of Annan; and thmreidter 
classics and mathematics at Kirkeiddy. . Towoeds 
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the end of 1818 he again appeared in Edinburgh, 
with no .definite prospects before him, but with 
decided leanings towards literature. He executed 
translations, wrote for the reviews and magazines, 
and fairly began Jus literary career. In 1826 he 
married Jane, daughter of Dr John Welsh, 
Haddington, and a lineal descendant of John 
Knox. She was a remarkable woman ; taught 
herself Latin while but a girl ; and was in the 
habit when a child of secreting herself under 
her father’s table, so that she might listen to the 
philosophic and learned conversation that passed 
between him and his friends. Settling in 1828 at 
Craigenputtoeh, Dumfriesshire—a property be¬ 
longing to his wife—Carlyle devoted his whole 
time to literature; Sartor Bfisarlus and the 
remarkable essay on Robert Burns, being part 
of the fruit of this solitude. 

A letter written to Goethe in 1828, from 
Craigcnputtoclr, revealed the simple life which he 
led in that region, wdth its lonely surroundings. 
The neat substantial dwelling stood far away 
from any populous neighbourhood, being fifteen 
miles north-west from Dumfries ; but two ponies 
which they possessed carried the author and his 
wife whither they would Here he had come to 
simplify his mode of life and remain true to him¬ 
self. ‘ This bit of earth is our own,’ he remarks ; 
‘ here we can live, write, and think as best pleases 
ourselves.’ On his library table was piled a cart¬ 
load of French, German, American, and English 
journals and periodicals. Writing to De Quincey 
inw December of the same year, he remarks: 
‘Such a quantity of Gerfnan periodicals and 
mystic speculation embosomed in plain Scottish 
peat-moor being nowhere else that I know of to 
be met with. . . . We have no society, but who 
has, in the strict sense of that word? I have 
never had any worth speaking much about since 
I came into this world, . , . My wife and I are 
busy learning Spanish; far advaticed in Don 
Quixote already. 1 purpose writing mystical re¬ 
views for somewhat more than a twelvemonth to 
come ; have Greek to read, and the whole universe 
to study (for 1 understand less and less of it).’ 

During the visit which Carlyle made to Scot¬ 
land to discharge the duty in connection with his 
appointment as Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity in 1866, the sad intelligence reached him 
of the sudden death of his wife in London; and 
few things of the kind are finer than the epitaph, 
which he caused to be placed on her tombstone 
in the family burying-ground at Haddington: 

‘ Here likewise now rests Jane Welsh Caklyle, 
spouse ofTHOMAfl Cablyle, Chelsea, Loudon. She 
was bom at Haddin^on, 14th July 1801, only child 
of the above John Welsh and of Grace Welsh, 
Caplegill, Dumfriesshire, his wife. In her bright 
existence she had more sorrows than are common, 
but also a soft amiability, a capacity of discern¬ 
ment, and a noble loyalty of heart which are rare. 
For forty years she was the true and loving help¬ 
mate of her husband, and by act and word un- 
weariedly forwarded him as none else could in all 
of worthy that he did or attempted. She died, at 
London, 2l8t April 1866, suddenly snatched away 
from Mm, and the light of his life as if gone 
out.’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson found him at Craigen- 
puttoch in 1833, and described him as ‘tall and 
gaunt, with cM-like .brow, self-possessed, and 


holding his extraordinary powers of conversation 
in easy command; clinging to his northern 
accent with evident relish; full of lively anec¬ 
dote, and with a streaming humour, which floated 
everything he looked upon.’ They discoursed 
pleasantly of books and philosophy, and Emerson 
accidentally discovered that his aspirations were 
directed towards London, whither he removed to 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, in the following year. ' 

Between the years 1837-40, Carlyle delivered 
four sets of lectures, only one of which— Heroes, 
Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History —has been 
published. These lectures created a great sensa¬ 
tion in literary circles, and were delivered to 
crowded ami select audiences. Charles Sumner, 
who heard him, declared that ‘ he seemed like an 
inspired boy; truth and thoughts that made one 
move on the benche.s came from his apparently 
unconscious mind, couched in the most grotesque 
style, and yet condensed to a degree of intensity.’ 
Harriet Martineau, who had something to do with 
the arrangements for these lectures, did not cori- 
8i<ler them very successfully delivered, owing to 
his unconcealed nervousness, and the fact that 
he did not seem to enjoy his own clForts. These 
public appearances he termed in a .sportive vtdn 
* my day of execution.’ As utterances, liowever, 
they are probably among the most notable of 
these tiine.s; but except in 1866, when lie ad¬ 
dressed the Edinburgh .students, he has not again 
appeared in this cajiacity. 

It was some time before Carlyle became certain 
of having caught the ear of the public to any 
adequate extent. Even so late as 1837, lie was 
not without his doubts; perhaps not at all times 
free from despondency. In his Life of Slrrlinff, 
he mentions a visit which he made to the latter 
in the autumn of that year, when ‘from a shelf, 
1 remember,’ he says, ‘the good soul look down 
a book modestly enough bound in three volumes, 
lettered on the back Carlyle's French RcvoIuHok, 
which bad been published lately ; tins he with 
friendly banter bade me look at as a first symptom, 
small but iiusignificant, that the book was not to 
die all at once. ‘ One cojiy of it at least might 
hope to last the date of shccp-leather,” I admitted ; 
and in my then mood tiie little fact wa.s wel¬ 
come.’ In July of that same yytv, John Stuart 
Mill had reviewed The French revolution. ‘Tliis 
is not so much a history,’ he began, ‘os an 
epic poem; and notwithstanding, or even in 
consequence of this, the truest of histories.' Mill, 
in hi.s Autobiography, expresses his belief that 
the early success of this work of Carlyle’s was 
much accelerated by what he said of it in tho 
Westminster Review. ‘Immediately on its publi¬ 
cation,’ he explains, ‘and before the commonplace 
critics, all who.se rules aud moods of judgment it 
set at defiance, had time to preoccupy the public 
with their disapproval of it, I wrote and published 
a review of tlie book, hailing it a.s one of those 
productions of genius which are above all rules, 
and are a law to themselves.’ In 1839, yet 
another tribute of high praise, mingled with clear 
and candid criticism, appeared in tho same maga¬ 
zine, this time from tne pen of John Sterling. 

‘ What its effect on the public was,’ says Carlyle, 

‘ I knew not, and know not; but remember well, 
aud may here be permitted to acknowledge, the 
deep silent joy, not of a weak or ignoble nature, 
which it gave to myself in my then mood and 
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situation; as it well might.’ Fpon his publica¬ 
tion of The Letters of Cromwell later on, he dis¬ 
covered that he had at Ia$t found due recognition, 
and was surprised at the swiftness with which 
the first edition was bought up.. And these his¬ 
torical works deserved to succeed ; for, apart from 
all other literary excellences, they were the honest 
productions of a diligent hand. No one who 
examines and compares them with other histories 
bearing on the same period and events, but must 
acknowledge the careful sifting of facts, the 
minute attention to accuracy of detail, which 
everywhere distinguish these writings of Carlyle. 

In nassing his French Revolution through the 
press, his patience was sorely tried, a misfortune 
Iiaving befallen him similar to that which befell 
I'aac Newton. Carlyle had lent the manuscript of 
the first volume to John Stuart Mill, who carried 
it to Mrs Taylor, the lady whom he afterwards 
married. By some strange accident, it was left 
exposed, and a stupid servant lighted the fires with 
it. When the author heard of this misfortune, he 
was like a man beside himself, as there was scarcely 
a page of the manuscript left. Sitting down at the 
table, he strove to collect his thoughts, and began 
to rewrite, but only to run his pen tlirough each 

{ >age as it was finished. Doggedly persevering, 
lowever, (.larlylo finished the volume at last, after 
five months' labour. To Thomas Aird, who met 
him in Dumfries.shire afterwards, he said that in 
his opinion the second effort was better than 
the first. 

In 1844, we ])rinted in this Journal an admir¬ 
able letter addressed to a young man by Carlyle, on 
a jwoper choice of reading. Wise letters of ids are 
continually coming to light, weighted with thought, 
experience, and kindly .sympathy. As a rule, he 
ha.s not been afraid to tell the truth, and make a 
plain .statement of facts to his correspondents. In 
many respects, in quality if not in quantity, he 
stands alone as one ot the most notable correspon¬ 
dents of this generation. In answer to Dr Carlyle 
of Toronto, who had been seeking advice as to 
improving himself in his profession of school¬ 
teacher, ho wrote a letter, in which he enforced 
diligence and patient energy in th§ acquirement 
of any subject; knowledge gained by personal 
exertion being far more productive than if a 
teacher had lielped. He quoted the instance 
of Cobbett learning French while hi.s fellow- 
soldiers were drinking and idling ; and of his 
own brother John who learned Latin with little 
outside help. The books read in the hours of 
relaxation must not be fools’ books. ‘A very 
small lot of books will serve to nourish a man’s 
mind, if he handle them well; and I have known 
innumerable people whose minds had gone all to 
ruin by reading carelessly too many books. . . . 
The wisest men I have known in this world were 
by no means great readers—good readers, I should 
rather say, of a few books that were wise, having 
an abhorrence of all books they found to be foolisli! 
A man gathers wisdom only from his own sincere 
exertions and reflections, and in this it is really 
not very pinch that other men can do for him.’ 
Carlyle's reading, apart from the immediate sub¬ 
ject of his investigations or studies, is said to be 
confined to a few good books, the newspaper hold¬ 
ing a very subordinate place. His library is one 
of the smallest that ever belonged to a great man 
of letters, which is explained by the fact of his 


magnificent memory; a book once read is to him 
as a sacked orange, to be thrown aside. . 

Carlyle has not only made his mark on his own 
times as an essayist and historian, but also as a 
conversationalist of the first rank. His talk, like 
his books, throws a lurid if somewhat one-sided 
light on a subject. His tongue has still the 
‘sough’ of Annandale about it—‘a keen, sharp, 
singing voice, in the genuine Border key, and 
tranquil and sedate withal, neighbourly and frank, 
and always in unison with what is uttered.’ 
Harriet Martineau thought his sympathetic mood 
the finest, and that exce.S3 of sympathy had been 
the master-pain of his life. Margaret Fuller 
declared that he ‘sings rather than talks. He 
pours upon you a kind of satirical, heroical, critical 
poem, with regular cadences.’ In conversation, 
he allows his mind to follow its own impulses 
as the hawk follows its prey; and he generally 
bears down all opposition. • 

There is some humour in the story related by 
M is.s Martineau, that Carlyle, dissatisfied with his 
house at Cheyne Row, went forth one morning on 
a black horse, with three maps of Great Britain 
and two of the world in his pocket, to explore the 
area within twenty miles of London, for a more 
suitable residence, yet stuck to his old house 
after all. The same authority indicates that his 
health has improved under growing public recog¬ 
nition, although whether this has anything to 
do with the improvement, may be questioneiL 
In the correction of proofs ho is exceedingly 
fastidious, revise following revise. Owing »to 
this weakness, Mis.l Martineau offered to see 
the first reprint of his Miscellanies through the 
press, and thus save unnecessary expense. He 
declined, however; and coming in one day from 
his printer’s in Charing Cross, he was laughing 
prodigiously, having enjoyed the following joke all 
the way from the printing-ofKce. In urging on the 
printer, that worthy had replied;. ‘Why, sir, you 
really are so very hard upon us with your correc¬ 
tions ! They take so much time, you see! ’ The 
author urged the plea that he must be accustomed 
to that sort of thing, and that he had got such 
work done in Scotland. ‘ Yes, indeed, sir,’ inter- 
ru})ted the printer. ‘We are aware of that. We 
have a man here from Edinburgh; and when he 
took up a bit of your copy, he dropped it as if it 
had burnt his fingers, and cried out: “ Mercy on 
us! have you got that man to print for / Lord 
knows when we shall get done—with all his 
corrections! ” ’ 

(’arlyle doubtless owes his healthy lorjgevity to 
the strict habits of temperance and exercise 
maintained throughout his career. Besides walk¬ 
ing, he was at one time fond of omnibus riding. 
While his Life of Friedrich IL was in progress, he 
declared that he rode in this way twice round 
the w'orld. A walk before breaklast is part of 
his daily programme. Work commences after 
breakfast; his working hours are short, generally 
from half-past ten or eleven till two. The after¬ 
noon is devoted to exercise, either that'bf a 
walk with an old friend or an omnibus ride, 
'riie interesting commemoration of his eightieth 
birthday in the shape of a gold medal and 
an address presented to him by a wide circle of 
admirers, and by a gathering of friends in Germany, 
will be fresh in the memory of most readers, i 
A remarkable old man, .both in his physical 
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Titality end bis intcUectnal ngonr, still looking 
abroad upon the world out of those cavern-like 


abroad upon the world out of those cavern-like 
eyes, af^retting our follies, pitjdng our misfor¬ 
tunes, and d6ej)ly i^pathetic with all forms of 
Borrow. May he in those latter days enjoy the 
rest which his life of laborious industry has so 
amply earned for him! 

SOME CUEIOIJS EPITAPHa 

PtATlNQ with language, experimenting on the 
meanings of words, punning on duplicate or 
triplicate significations, giving a sarcastic rub to 
those who are no longer in a position to return 
the favour, displaying ignorance in attempts to 
manifest wit—are more abundant in the prepara¬ 
tion of EpitafJia than the world generally supposes. 
All is not solemnity and sorrow in the thoughts ^ 
of the concocters of these effusions. 

Sometimes a pun or play on the name is intro¬ 
duced ; such as in the epitaph on John White: 

Here lies John, a shining light. 

Whose name, life, actions, all were White. 

i 

The following was rather epigrammatic than epi- i 
taphic, ill regard to the Rev. John Chest: 

Beneath this spot lies bnricd 
One Cheat within another; 

The outer chest was all that’s good : 

^ Who says so of .the other ? 

William ti’'iIton, buried in Lambeth, certainly 
did not write the epitaph which bears relation to 
him; 

Here lyeth W. W., 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 

Nor, we may safely assert, did Owen Moore him¬ 
self pen the following: 

Owen Moore is gone away. 

Owin’ more than he could pay. 

More likely to be genuine are those epitaphs 
which involve a bit of bad logic, syntax, or 
grammar in their compo.sjtion. In a graveyard at 
Montrose is said to be the foliowinir: 

Here lyes the bodies of George 
Youno and all their posterity 
For fifty years backwards. 

And in Wrexham churchyard as follows: 

Here lies five babies and children dear, '' 
Three at Oswestry, and two here. t 

Akin to this in logical blundering is; J 

Here lies the remains of 
Thomas Miisoum, who died m 
Philadelphia, March 1753; 

-- Had he lived he would have 
Been buried here. 

And another at Nettlebed in Oxfordshire: 

^re lies Fatlier and Mother and Sister and I; 

We aRdied within the space of one short year; 

We be all buried at Wimble, except 11 

And I be buried here. li 


our, still looking Others, i^jain, are delightfully circumstantial, 
those cavern-like such as that on John Adams : 


Here lies 3 ohn Apams, who received a thump. 
Right on the forehead, from the parish pump. 

Or a touch of jollity in them, as this from New¬ 
bury churchyard: 

Hero lays John, with Mary his bride— 

They lived and they laughed while they was able, 
And at last was obliged to knock under the table. 

Or suggestively laconic, as in the following from 
Saint Michael’s, Crooked Lane: 

Hero lies, wrapped in clay, 

The body of Wiluam Wray ; 

1 have no more to say. 

Sarcastic epitaphs, not necessarily involving a 
pun on the name are, W'e suspect, seldom to be 
found really engraved on tombstones; and only 
in some cases written by relations of the deceased. 
If Drydeu really wrote the epitaph on his wife, 
attributed to him, and which he intended for her 
tombstone, had he outlived her, he must indeed 
have felt and owed her but little affection : 

Here lies my wife ; here, let her lie; 

She’s now at rest, and so am 1. 

! One Mrs Slmto gave occasion, we are told, for 
the following; 

Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 

The wife of Deacon Amos Hiiittk; 

She died of drinking too much coffee, 

Anny Dominy eighteen forty. 

James Wyatt of course took no jiart in the 
concoction oi' this effusion : 

At rest beneath this churcljyard stono 
Lies stingy Jemmy Wv.4TT.’; 

He died one morning just at ten, 

And saved a dinner l)y it, 

Tlie occupation of'a dyer has ^ggested many 
epitaphs of an obvious character, such as; 


Also: 


He dyed to live, and lived to dye. 


He died himself, and dyed no more. 


So many jokes were fired off at the late Sir 
William Curtis—an alderman distinguished for 
defective education and bad grammar—that we 
need not feel surprised at an epitaph couched 
thus: 

Here lies W^illiam Ccrtis, 

Our late Ixird Mayor, 

Who has left this here world. 

And gone to that there. 

A usefed hint is wrapped up in the following: 

Hied of thin shoes, January 1839. 

Many epitsmhs seem to be intended to ett- 
lighten die pnblie on some point which the Mends 
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of the deceased deem of importance. An epitaph 
on A^n Jennings of Wolstamton, telle as that 

Some have children^ some have none; 

Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 

A double epitaph records the mournful tale 
thus: 

Heki lies two brothers by misfortnne surrounded; 

One died of his wounds, the other was drownded, 

A fatal disaster could hardly be recorded in 
briefer fonn than the following: 

Here lies John Ross, 

Kicked by a boss. 

Not could a religiotis sentiment have been more 
curtly and sarcastically expressed than as under: 

Here lies the body of OABUTEt, John, 

Who died in seventeen hundred and one ; 

Pray for the soul of Gabriel John— 

If you don’t Uke it, 3 'ou can let it alone; 

’ J'is all the same to Gabriel John, 

Who died in seventeen hundred and one. 

Many mechanical trades give rise to the use of 
technical terms which, by a little manipulation, 
may be made applicable to human life, states of 
healtli, disease and decline, deatli and its sur¬ 
roundings. When such is the case, epitaph-makers 
are strongly tempted to make use of the verbal 
niatcriiils thus placed at their disjtosal. Any one 
can see, for example, liow the trade of a brewer 
gives rise to the Avords—ale (liale), stout, beer 
(bier), bittej-. ])orter, cooper, and in what juanner 
they can be. worked uj) i’or gravestone purpo.ses. 
A }>layiug-card-maker suggest.s cut, .shufllod, game, 
dealt, honour.s, counting, tricks, &(x The brick- 
maker siij>])lies the ojntapli-comjuler witli clay, fire, 
half-burned, remoulded. A mechanical eiigiueer 
employs teelinical term.s which may be easily 
tran.sferred to .some of the conditions and events of 
human life : set up, valves, engine, stopped, boiler, 
hot-water, coke<l, llame, guiding-wheels, whistle, 
clock, steam. To the blacksmith we are indebted 
for hot, cool, cold, ashes, forging, vice,.blowing, liLss, 
anvil, hammer, sjiavks, bellows, temper, and the 
phrase ‘strike while tlie irofi's hot.’ From the 
weaver can be borrowed thread, web, warp, woof, 
weft, pattern, check, crossed, finstian, garments. 
The cobbler tells of hi.s all (awi), sole (soul), stall, 
last, welt, elastic ; avIuIc the tailor is equally 
ready with suit, skein, thread, twist, shears, sur- 
tout, staytape, pressed, remnant 

The trade of a printer is very prolific in terms 
which can in this Avay be utilised for epitaphic 
purposes. Such for example os volume, book, 
page, print, delivered, press, author, founder, leaf, 
title, augmented, corrected, contents, cover, letter¬ 
ing, binding, gilding, form, imposing, bed, matter, 
copy, type, distributed, imprint, impression, pye, 
worn-out character, recast, mould. Nor is that 
of a watchmaker much less so: as witness the 
technical terms and phrases vertical, horizontal, 
wound up, regulated, set going, hours, moments, 
time, maker, key, period, go wrong, mainspring, 
outer case, works, pivot, pinions, jewelled, 
stopped. 

If we arc to accept as genuine all the epitaphs 
copied into the printed collections, many examples 
•xm of these applications of trade technicalities 


to ^avestone purposest One is attributed to 
Benjamin Franklin, relating to himself,, but with 
a blank left for the date oi death: ‘ The body of 
Benjamin Franklin, printer—like the cover of 
an old book, its contents tom out, and stript of 
its lettering and gilding—lies here, food for worms. 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost; for it will 
appear once more in a new Edition, corrected and 
amended by its Author.’ Another, said to have 
been suggested for but not by this famous printer- 
philosopher-statesraan, depends for such merit as 
it possesses on an ingenious use of some of the 
types or characters employed by printers: ‘ Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, the * of his profession; the type 
of honesty; the ! of all; and although the of 
Death has put a . to his existence, each ^ of his 
life has been without 1}.’ 

The epitaph on the driver of one of the Ayles¬ 
bury conches was so managed as to bring In the 
coaching terms journey, whip-Hand, way-bill, 
account, drive, stage, and ‘shew you the way.’ 
Lord Byron is credited with an epitaph on an old 
neighbour of his near Newstead : 

John Adam.s lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 

A carrier, who carried his can to his mouth well; 

He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more, so was carried at last. 

For the liquor he drank, being too much for one. 

He could not carry off, so he ’b now carri-on. 

When the celebrated General Wolfe died, a 
premium was offered for the best written epitaph 
on tliat brave officen A number of poets of ill 
descriptions entered’the competition,* and among 
the rest was one who addres.sed his communication 
to the editor of the Public Ledjjer, as follows; 

He marched without dread or fears, 

At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 

And what was more remarkable—nay, very 
particular, 

Ho climbed up rocks that were quite jjcrpen- 
dicular. 

Perhapa the most unexpected of all epitaplia 
are tho.se in which the mourning relatives of the 
deceased endeavour to make a little money out of 
their grief, or to convert their sorrow into a little 
bit of trading or shopkeeping. We must acquit the 
dead man of any participation in the raanmuyre; 
the epitaph is written when he is no longer in a 
condition to criticise it; and his poor bones are 
made ancillary to a trade advertisenient. 

Take the following as an example: ‘ Here lies 
the body of James IIambrick, who was acciden¬ 
tally shot in the Pacus River by a young man; 
with one of Colt’s large revolvers, with no stopper 
for the hammer to rest on. It was one of the old- 
fashioned sort, brass mounted ; and of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ Or the following; In one 
of the cemeteries near Paris, a small lamp some 
years ago was kept burning under an urn over a 
grave; and an inscription on the graA'estone ran 
thus when translated into English: ‘ Here lies 
Pierre Victor Fournier, inventor of the ‘Ever¬ 
lasting Lamp, which consumes only one centime’s 
worth of oil in one hour. He was a good father, son^ 
and husband. His inconsolable widow continues 
his business in the Rue aux Trois. Goods sent to 
all parts of the city. Do not mistake the opposite 
shop for this.’ 

A tapster at Upton-on-Severa certmaly had an 
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I eye to the main chance, if he really inscribed the 
following .epitaph on his father’s gravestone: 

Beneath this stone, in hope of Zion, 

Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 

Hia son keeps on tlie business still, 

Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 

And not less so an American stonemason, who 
' made the same tombstone serve the double pur¬ 
pose of a mortua^ memorial and a trade adver¬ 
tisement : ‘ Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas 
Smith, marble-cutter. This Monument was erected 
by her husband as a tribute to her memory, and 
as a specimen of his work. Monuments in this 
style, two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

The lady to whom is attributed one graveyard 
effusion, had her thoughts unfpiestionably directed, 
if not to trade and shopkeeping, at least to matri¬ 
monial possibilities: ‘Sacred to the Memory of 
James H. R— who died August Cth, 1800. His 
widow, who mourns as one who can be comforted, 
aged twenty-four, and possessing every quality for 
a good wife, lives at-.’ 

We have in an earlier paragraph ventured on a 
surmise that some epitaphs have never'gone beyond 
the limits of pen and ink, and cannot be trusted 
as veritable examples of graveyard literature. Mr 
Shirley Hibberd, an industrious collector of epi¬ 
taphs, corroborates this view. He says: ‘ Are 
there not hundreds of epitaphs in print which 
have no existence except as printers’ paragraphs 1 
I have collected epitaphs for years past; and it is 
smprising how many (and those some of the best 
in a literary sense) defy every attempt to trace 
them to sepulchral sources.’ 

The French are more prone than ourselves to 
indulge in these imaginary gravestone composi¬ 
tions ; owing perhaps to the great epigrammatic 
power of their language. One of their epitaphs 
gives a rub at tlie Academic Frangaise, evidently 
out of favour with the concocter: ‘ Here lies 
PiRON, who was nothing, not even an Academician,’ 
Fontaine, in one part of an epitaph attributed to 
him, described himself as having disposed of his 
time very easily; seeing that he divided it into two 
portions, one for sleeping, and one for doing noth¬ 
ing. An epitaph on a prodigal declares that lie 
delighted in not paying his creditors; the only debt 
he ever paid was the debt of Nature. One reason 
assigned for a husband honouring his deceased wife 
with a tombstone was because ‘ the last clay of her 
life was the first of his happiness.’ An epitaph 
on Cardinal Richelieu declared that ‘ Here lies a 
famous Cardinal, who did more harm than good ; 
the good ne did he did badly; the bad he did he 
did well.’ An epitaph on Rousseau jironounced 
that his life had been too long by just one half: 
‘for thirty years an object of admiration, for the 
other tliirty an object of commiseration.’ Of a 
humpback or bossu we are told that ‘as he had 
carried a burden on his back all his life, he 
deserved now to have a rest.’ 

Notwithstanding these literary witsters, there 
can Be no question of the genuineness of number¬ 
less epitaphs. They for the most part belong 
to the weak side of human nature. The dis¬ 
play of small vanities; the unconscious maui- 
festation of ignorance; the thirst for strokes of 
humour, regardless of the contingencies of liine 
and place ; the tendency to punning and displays 
of wit; the yearning.to ‘push’ for trade and 


profit even at the (dde of the grave; the flattering 
conceit of seeing one’s own literary productions 
permanently graven on stone—all enter into the 
account. 

-. ■ —-.. .— 

ICE-BOATING IN CANADA. 

FROM A CANADIAN CONTRIBUTOR. 

The comparative mildness and shortness of the 
winter in Great Britain precludes us from enjoying 
many sports which might otherwise he indulged 
in on our lakes and rivers. We have to a limited 
extent, skating and curling, hut have never been 
able to achieve the delightful sensation of sailing 
on the ice. In America and Canada, where the 
winters are long and severe, things are different. 
There, sleighing is an exceedingly common mode 
of transit by laud; while ice-boatitig is an ex¬ 
hilarating recreation on the frozen lakes and 
rivers. Furnished with a sail of formidable 
dimensions, and running on skates several feet 
in length, the American ice-boat as it is now con¬ 
structed, is capable of attaining a velocity of 
more than a mile a minute ! And further, it can 
by an arrangement of the sail and the skilful 
handling of the rudder, be made to glide in any 
direction that is not directly or almost directly in 
the teeth of the M'ind. 

From a Canadian contributor, who 'claims to 
have been one of the first to make ice-hoating a 
special study, we have the following interesting 
notes. He says; 

Ice-hoating is one of the most exciting and 
exhilarating amuseroeuts that Canada can Imast 
of; and I trust I may be e-xcused from the charge 
of egotism if I say that I was the first jicrsoa who 
about forty-eight years since made it a special 
study. Since that time, the Americans have given 
equal if not greater attention to tlii.s sjiort, and 
have attained perhaps fully the same speed. Jfy 
object was to reduce to a minimum the resist¬ 
ance on the ice, consistent with insuring a proper 
grip for the steel skates on which the boats run. 
The result was that having secured a minimum 
of leeway, I finally attained a speed of sixty-five 
miles an hour when sailing witjf the wind on the 
quarter. 

In Canada we have abundance of ice and cold 
weather. Snow, however, while it remains on the 
ice destroys the power of attaining great speed, 
and ^ve are obliged to wait the intervals of thaws 
before we can again use the boats to the best 
advantage. I do not mean to assert that the 
boats always travel at the rate of sixty-five 
miles an hour; but thirty or forty miles is not at 
all above the average. After a thaw has re¬ 
moved the snow, or before .snow falls, numerous 
ice-boats are to be seen dashing over the surface of 
the frozen water with wonderful velocity; ‘ on a 
wind ’ close hauled within four points; or with 
the ‘wind abeam or before it ‘round and round 
in circles,’ ‘backwards and forwards,’ they are 
running in aU directions. I have myself sailed 
continuously round and round in a large circle. 
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each time in turn coming in 'stays, and off on 
the other tack, jibing as the boat got before the 
wind. Theie are but lew serious accidents to 
record, and the wonder is theye are not many 
more. No one is afraid, and if sufficient watch¬ 
fulness is exercised, no mishap need occur, the 
boatp are so perfectly manageable, and are under 
the complete control of the helmsman. When 
two boats on different tacks meet, moving at the 
rate of even thirty miles an hour, they seem to 
approach each other with wonderful speed. The 
least turn of the rudder, and in an instant the 
course of one or both is altered, and they fly past 
one another like birds. 

Ice-boats are constructed in the form of a 
triangle, formed by placing one plonk length¬ 
wise and a second across one end; the two angles 
thus formed being filled up with light lattice- 
work to accommodate passengers. At each end 
of the cross plank large blocks of oak are 
firmly bolted. The skates, which are nearly 
three feet long by perhaps eight inches deep, 
are inserted in a groove about two and a half 
inches deep, cut lengthwise in the oak block, 
an<i parallel with the centre of the longitudinal 
plank. The.se ice-boats always sail the broad 
end foremost. Near the end of the longitudinally 
placed plank, a hole about two and a half inches 
in diameter is bored. This hole is strengtlicned 
above and below by other transverse pieces, also 
perforated in a similar manner. These holes receive 
the rudder-post. To the upper end of the post 
is attached an ordinary boat’s tiller; and to the 
lower end an oak block similar to the others, 
is firmly morticed. Lengthwise in this block is 
cut a groove, like that in the skafi^ blocks, into 
which a third skate, between two and three feet 
in length, is fastened. And now comes the last 
gi-eat improvement, by means of which 1 found 
myself placed at an advantage against all com- 
j)otitor.s, other jioint.s being equal. The three 
skates are all supported sideways’by the grooved 
block of oak, and are kept iu their places by 
one bolt ; the use of this single bolt being to 
allow the skate to oscillate on this one centre, 
so as to accommodate itself to any inequalities 
in the ice. It will be see7i, therefore, that when 
one skate may be sunuounting a small excrescence 
on the ice, the moment the sloping bow of the 
.skate touches it, a slight rise takes place in the 
front part, wliich thus readily glides over the 
obstacle; whereas, if the skate were rigid and 
coidd not rise, it would be compelled to cut 
itself through the first opposing edge of the 
obstruction. 

To cause the skates to hold in the ice w’ithont 
slipping to leeward, each skate is bevelled toward.s 
tlie inside ; whereas the rudder skate is similarly 
slightly bevelled from both sides tow'ards the 
centre, thus affording sufficient hold to steer the 
boat, by cutting a very small groove in the ice. 
Each skate and also the rudder are a little rounded 
on the lower edge, perhaps a quarter or thyee- 
eighths of an inch in three feet. The plates are 
a quarter inch thick, and burnished and polished 
at the eilge as smoothly as possible. 

The wul that I invariably found to be the best 


was lar^e and triangular, similar to that used by 
the flying proas of the Indian seas. -It is well 
known these sails lie nearer the wind than any 
other. I added a boom to the long pliant yard, 
and attached the two firmly together at the bows. 
As the sail was lashed to both boom and yard, 
and the yard hauled up and the boom hauled 
down, the sail was as flat as a board. There is 
never more than one sail on each boat; but some¬ 
times the boom is as much as thirty feet long, 
and the yar<i a few feet longer. These large boats, 
however, would never do on thin English ice, as 
the nressure would be too great; though a much 
smaller boat could sail wherever a man could 
skate, and would form an amusing novelty for 
Eimlish yachtsmen. 

I recollect one day, many years since, myself 
and two friends had invited the then Governor- 
general, his wife, and some of her friends, as well 
as His Excellency’s staff, to enjoy*an ice-boat sail 
on Toronto Bay. At that time, but few citizens 
thoroughly understood the management of these 
boats; but fortunately I was perfectly conversant 
with it, having, as before said, made ice-boating 
a study. I had lent a friend—a Mr Munro— 
one of my boats, giving him strict injunctions 
how to manage her. He was a good yachts¬ 
man ; but the speed of those boats so far ex¬ 
ceeds that of ordinaiy sailing-vessels, that the 
peatest care is requisite, especially when two 
boats are approaching on different tacks; and 
having ladies and the representative of royalty 
on board, we were pxtra careful to guard agatnst 
accident. On the day alluded to tile ice was in 
splendid order. There had been steady hard frost 
without snow, and the ice w'as about six inches 
thick, and perfectly ‘glare’ and free from cracks. 
The whole bay—about two by four miles—was 
completely'frozen over. All the care required was 
to avoid collision with other boats and occasional 
skaters. We had taken our passengers on board; 
1 taking the Governor, bis wife, and one of her 
female friends ; and the rest of the party being 
distributed between other two boats. At first 
we went slowly, confining our speed to about 
tliirty or forty miles an hour. I led the fleet, 
and had previously desired that the others should 
attend to the course I sailed, so as to avoid 
confusion, and also to enable us to sail side 
by side and tack or wear simultuneousl}'. We 
continued to perform all sorts of evolutions for 
about an hour. The sun was shining brightly, and 
the'.wind rose to half a gale. It was intensely 
cold; but the excitement, besides an ;ibundance 
of furs and buffalo robe.s, kept us all warm. 
As our passengers became less nervous, and 
saw how completely manageable the boats were, 
even w'hen sailing at a high rate of speed, they 
begged me to go as fast as possible. 1 shook 
out a reef, and away we went, more like birds 
flying than boats sailing. We came in stays 
again »and again, went round and round, and 
jil)ed our sail with perfect safety, all nioving 
together as if hy one. impetus. To amuse our¬ 
selves, we throw walking-sticks and other small 
articles to windward ; and after tacking, we picked 
them up as we passed them M'heii going at our 
utmost rate of speed. This sport continued until 
it was time to go home; so returning to the 
city, we landed our party, who after courteously 
thanking us for one of fffie most delightful day’s 
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tl«jf Ibitd ever enjoyed, wielied wi good- 
iKaiuBg^ .^nltfsed their carnage^ tad uefettrtwd 
to Ooffi^RQREunit House. 

Cii iMloiiiier occasion, the ioe happening to he in 
MnaeiidCihly' fine order, I deternained to teat the 
iped dt mj ice-boat against tim& Ihe day was 
Inight and not very cold; so I took my wife and 
Hwe one on board with me, as well as the clergy¬ 
man of the parish, who expressed a wish to be 
mesent during the trial, proffering his assistance 
in timing our speed by his watch daring each 
run backward and forward I should have men¬ 
tioned that we were sailing with the wind nearly 
abeam, our course being north and south alter¬ 
nately, and the wind being about west two points 
north. At first we went slowly, as I wished to 
test the quality of the track on which to sail. 
The first two miles were sailed in three and a 
‘ uartef minutes ; and the ice being found perfect, 
shook out another reef, and we sailed our very 
I best We crossed the bay many times, the dis- 
j tance being about two miles. Our time varied 
somewhat, though not so much as one would 
suppose. When sailing with the wind on the 
quarter, %ve made the distance in a little less than 
two minutes; shewing a speed of about sixty-five 
miles an hour. When sailing with the wind a 
little foTwani of our beam, the time made averaged 
two and a half minutes; or forty-five miles and 
upward an hour. I think we sailed at times as 
fast when on a wind as we did when sailing with 
the wind more on our quarter, especially during 
heavy gusts. We put our boat away before the 
wind, to shetr how nearly we 'sailed as fast as the 
wind travelled; and although it blew equally hard, 
when before the wind as formerly, our sail was 
sometimes quite flaccid, and between gusts the 
sheet was hardly taut at all; shewing that the 
momentum of the boat after a gust was at least 
equal to the speed of the wind. 

It is astonishing how use reconciles persons, 
otherwise quite nervous, to this great speed. 1 
have had ladies on board my boat who were at 
first frightened at the ordinary rate of sailing, and 
begged me to go more slowly. After a while, how¬ 
ever, they were the first to entreat lor more speed, 
* Faster, faster still!' xintil we nearly flew. The 
only danger in going so fast is running the leeward 
skate into a longitudinal crack. We can cross any 
number of cracks without a chance of injury ; but 
if the lee-runner should get into a crack running 
in the same direction as the boat, it is ten to one 
[ something is carried away; or tlie sudden stopping 
of the boat causes all the passengers to slide away 
forward and on to the ice. But unless some one 
comes in contact with the mast, there is little 
danger of severe injury under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. There are no seats, and as e\ cry one is 
reclining at length on the bottom of the boat— 
which is only about ten inches above the ice— 
they have not far to fall 1 have sometimes sailed 
in heavy winds when, owing to the heeling of 
the boat, the ice was too weak to bear the great 
pressure of the lee skate; a cut through and 
sudden stoppage was the consequence, whereupon 
we all slid away forward over the bows. In such 
a case it becomes a matter of some difficulty to 
extricate the lee runner without breaking-in a 
large portion of the thin ice; and great skill and 
caution are required to prevent b^, crew, and 
; tU going through into the water. 


I recoiled; onetf 1 hod been gtfing a sail to 
the governor of the lnunatie A^lnm, a. learned 
and genUemaoly M,B., but one of the obi scltooL 
We been dguing in a heated manner about 
the probable utnuenoe of phrenological develop* 
mOnt of an exagg^ted kind on some of Im 
lunatic patienbi. The Doctor stontik denied 
such influence as being quite unworthy ^,eon* 
sideration. 1 opposed him, on the grounds only 
that where such development did exist of an ex- 
^gerated type, there were reasons to believe it 
should be taken into consideration. My opponent 
became very demonstrative and somewhat angry, 
and leaping from the boat as she rounded to near 
the shore, ne fairly danced with excitement. We 
thought the ice would boar a team of elephants, 
it being nearly two feet in thickness; but unfor¬ 
tunately the spot the Doctor had chosen as the 
scene of his evolutions was near to a water-hole 
that had been cut the day before, and was covered 
over with a thin coating of ice. One stej) too far, 
and down he w'ent to the bottom- Fortunately the 
water only took him up to tlie armpits; and a most 
ridiculous sight he was, continuing to rave and 
gesticulate, getting doeper and deeper every mp- 
ment. At last he begged me to help him out; 
but this I declined to do unless ho acknowledge*! 
the soundness of my phrenological state.ment. 
This he refused to do; ,ond the argument w'axed 
hotter than before, the Doctor aflirining that ‘ in 
the w'ater or out of it, wet or dry,’ he could ami 
would confound me and all such new-f.inglcd 
ideas. However, the diilUness of the position 
proved loo great for the heat of the 1 doctor’s 
argument, and he finally gave in, shewing clearly 
that plenty of cold winter thrown on a discussiou 
did more to settle it than any quantify of heat 
and wordy warfare. I helped the goiwi old Jtoctor 
out, and forced him to go to our housi*, whtTe ho 
drank a considerable moiheum of ex* elleiit whisky, 
to keep out the cold ami correct the dampness of 
his garments, A cab having been suit for in the 
meantime, 1 put him into it, ami sent him home, a 
wetter ami, I trust, a wiser man. 

Poor old gentleman! he was liighlr educated, 
and a most agreeable companion. He is lung 
since dead ; but occasionally daring that wiuter 
when I met him, T oliered to get out the ice-boat 
and renew the controveisy; but he always declined 
any such semi-aquatic disputes, and^reJy ventured 
again on the ice. 


GENTLENESS VERSUS FOIIUE. 

Thu seeming paradox, that gentleness is the great¬ 
est force in the moral world—a half truth to be 
accepted under limitations -has received numerous 
illustrations ; chiefly, however, in the direction 
of unmerited suffering, calmly meekly patiently 
endured, ultimately achieving its own victory. 
The following inciclents are of a somewhat differ¬ 
ent character, 'and may have their interest, as 
rather unique illustrations of the subject. 

A gentleman in the west of England who kept a 
first-class boarding-school, became so imbued with 
the obligations oi primitive Christianity, which 
he conceived to consist, not in any accommoda¬ 
tion of their principles, but in following out to 
the letter the precepts delivered in the New 
Testament, that he nad been known, amongst 
other things, to take off his coat cm the highway 
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to elotbe tl](> lu&ed} wd nevisr tmdter mf cirenm* 
fiances dM lie tom ^ deaf ewr to tbe 

i^l^eal ot the if ii lar in his ^ir«r to 

satisfy their wiuat. In the opinion oi Ms neigh* 
hours and £dends, all this M hitn into yariotts 
extraordinary aberrations of personal behaviour; 
but nevcrtheletM he was a gentleman and a 
scholar, beloved and respected by all, and i^nst 
whom,' save for his ‘peculiarities,' not a word 
could be said. It is, however, in regard to the 
conduct of his school that we find the illustration 
of gentleness vertus force. Following out the strict 
sequence of his ideas, he came to the conclusion 
that not only ‘ bearing one another's burdens,’ but 
BuflPering for others—the innocent for the guilty— i 
was (ht great llhristian law. This took a peculiar 
form in the discipline of his school. The usual i 
delinquencies arose, and the usual punishments 
seemed demanded. To pass these by was not 
his idea at all, but to mark them with all the 
demerit they deserved, and to meet out the due 
punishment to each offence. But, in pursuance 
of his belief, these pauishments were not allowed , 
to fall upon the offenders. He himself under- j 
took every task imposed, and endured every | 
punishment ordered throughout all the varied ' 
gnules of discijdine needed in the school! The ' 
most peculiar and forcible manner in which this 
took ellect was in regard to corporal punishment, ' 
whicii liecame occasionally necessary, to mark the 
greater heinousiiess of some offence. This also be ' 
umlcrweut, by insisting tliat the offender, or the 
boys generally, instead of licing punished by him, ' 
should inflict the pnnidiment on him! Strange 
results might have been expected from such, 
strange modes of jiroeednre; but the singular 
effect was, that it became the one anxious concern 
of the boys neither by any act of commission nor 
of omission to ])lace themselves in such a position 
that a punishment merited by themselves should 
have to fall on their beloved precejitor, for this 
he had become to them in the highest sense. 
.So far from such a course producing a vitiated 
set of pupils, the school acijuired well-deserved 
renown for the moral stjle of the boys and for 
their excellent uttainim-iits; so miich so, that 
it was rather sought after by the distinguished , 
ami weallhy ; and many a mhn, not unknown to 
fame, nniild own that he owed much to the good 
loiindatinu laid for him in he.irt and mind at the 
sdiool thus referred to. j 

Our second illustration i.s also from school-life * 
— this time in tlie east of England, offering a 
melancholy contrast to the preceding. The head ' 
master of the school had been specially trained ' 
for the woik at a collegiate institution. After 
varieil experiences a.s to different modes of disci¬ 
pline, he had come to the belief that the shortest, 
most decisive, and effectual form of correction, 
under all circumstances, was tlie cane, as a j 
speedy method of solving the ditliculty, and a I 
puni<^hment capable of being graduated by the 
occasion. Accordingly, as he entered the school 
each morning, the cane as the emblem of autho-' 
rity and ’punishment was ostentatiously brought 
forth and placed in a conspicuous position; and 
it would not be long before it was brought into 
requisition, either for lessons not learned or fenr 
personal ill-conduct. Thus the whole school-hours 
were generally varied with more or less inflic¬ 
tion of corpora punishment—often, too often, not 


(ffily wito steedlsss, iiratol severify. TMb 
^ittl<MXui& had m. TUfkm^ wMise principles m$, 
notiozis of diMfyiMne wtoe too iltosct contiexy ^ld 
wemmasf or imdtto lissMrify j a»A If not amounts 
ing to toose of oto pmedw$ i^iMitoiilion of vtoor 
rioos puaisbvaeat, we:ro <i0 pensieAtod with the 
belief that love, mercy, mm torbemsoe could 
do more than severity, that the daily eoene in 
the school became a source of almost torture to 
him, so that he could scarcely resist the tempta¬ 
tion at times of rushing upon the principal and 
wresting the cane from him, if not, in the heat of 
the moment, of paying him out with hia own 
wetmon. 

Itow what was the effect upon the boys of the 
system of prompt severity thus adopted? Nothing 
hut entire demoralisation, and that to a degree 
scarcely credible. Though the sons of well-to-do 

{ larents, mostly of gentleman-farmers and the 
ike, in the neighbourhood, with a* sprinkling of 
boys from towns, they had become so lost to truth 
and honour, that to lie under all circumstances 
had become the habit of the school. Had any¬ 
thing gone wrong, the first boy interrogated would 
start some unblushing lie, and the whole school 
would adhere to it with the utmost pertinacity 
and ingenuity. Nor was there any paiticular in 
which they did not exhibit a callous indifference 
to all that was honourable and right. No appeal 
to any high motive seemed possililo. It was the 
express desire of the principal that no minor or 
secondary punishments should bo resorted to; 
whatever was wrong was to be reported to hits, 
to bo dealt with in the usual way, namely, the 
cane. With what soreness of heart, disgust, and 
reluctance this rule was observeil by the assistant 
master can well be imagined. The situation at 
length became intolerable. Being bound to 
remain for the term, he resolved to break through 
the system at all hazards. Calling the boys about 
him, he told them with what grief and disappro¬ 
bation he had witnessed the constant callings, &c., 
and informed them that henceforth he should 
entirely disregard the order to deliver them 
up to tlie tender mercies of the head master 
Inr any and every offence, and should look to 
them for such proper behaviour as would ob¬ 
viate all need of punishment. He pointed out 
to them the degrading condition to which they 
were brought, the superior honour of truth to 
falsehood, of noble, right acting under all circum¬ 
stances, and impressed upon them that he sought 
to be their friend and helper, instead ol a petty 
exactor and fault-finder. Whenever the too 
ready lie or feigned excuse for mi'-eoiuTuot was 
apjiareut, he would appeal to tlicm to be out¬ 
spoken and true ; that instead of anything being 
tlius lost to them, they wouM rather be the 
gainers in additional self-resjiect and satisfaction. 

And here conies in the further illustration of 
gentleness versiis force. This willing relinquish¬ 
ment of the latter, instead ol striking from under 
him all power of authority and discipline, and i 
leading to anarchy, produced an absolutely opi>o- 
sito result, the etlect of which was soon apparent 
in a nobler tone, almost a new lib, throughout 
the school. To the complete astonishment of the 
head master, the discipline of the school became 
80 vastly improved, lessons so well prepared, and 
all kinds of misconduct so dect eased, that, appar¬ 
ently to bis disgust, the pccasion for the cane 
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Almost ceased. The contrast of the condition of 
tihe 8 ch 9 ol when under his own regime and that 
of the usher was a conafent puzzle to him. At 
length an explanation Mcame necessary at the 
dose of the term, and here again gentleness as 
opposed to force received a farther illustration. 
“VHen the time came for the usher’s departure, the 
head master—naturally an irascible man—exhi¬ 
bited meekness and patience, and be^ed his 
recalcitrant sub to remain with him upon any 
terms he liked to name ; and yet, as he declined 
to promise a relinquishment of his own system, 
a parting W'as reluctantly agreed to. To add to 
the force of our illustration, it w'as remarkable 
that the most stout-hearted boys who had shewn 
most dispoation to take advantage of the con¬ 
trasted regime under which they had been placed, 
were the most affected on learning the result. 

The instances we have given must perhaps be 
regarded as crucial experiments, not to be ven¬ 
tured on save under very special conditions, but 
nevertheless as illustrating our theme in a forcible, 
if singular manner. 


THE WAY IN WHICH LIGHTNING 
DESCENDS. 

Some months ago, the u'ell-known French Pro¬ 
fessor, M Colladon, suggested a new theory as to 
the manner in which lightning descends. Instead 
of a perpendicular flash, as has been generally 
supposed, the Professor contended that it came 
down in a thower, driving along in multitudinous 
currents like a torrent of rain. Hence it is that 
trees are so liable to be injured, and persons who 
thoughtlessly shelter beneath them. The light¬ 
ning, falling in detached streams, runs along the 
branches of the tree until it is all gathered in the 
trunk, which it bursts or tears open in its efforts 
to reach the ground. 

Various correspondents have recently sent to 
the public journals instances illustrative of this 
theory. The Times Geneva correspondent de¬ 
scribes a remarkable electric phenoinenou which 
occurred at Clarens in June last. On that 
occasion heavy masses of rain-cloud liid from 
view the mountains which separate Fribourg 
from Montreux; but their smuniits were from 
time to time lit up by vivid flashes of light¬ 
ning, and a heavy thunder-storm seemed to be 
raging in the valleys of the Avants and the 
Alliaz. No rain was falling near the lake, and 
the storm still appeared far off, when a tremendous 
peal of thunder shook the houses of Clarens and 
Tavel to their foundations. At the same instant, 
a magnificent cherry-tree near the cemetery, 
measuring about forty inches in circumference, 
was struck by lightning. The lightning was seen 
to play about a little girl who was gathering 
cherries within thirty paces of the tree, and liter¬ 
ally fold her in a sheet of fire. Those beholding 
it, fled Ln terror from the spot. In the cemetery 
six persons, separated into three groups, none of 
them within two hundred and fifty paces of the 
tree, were enveloped in a luminous cloud. They 
felt m if they were being struck in the face with 


hailstones or fine gravel; and when they touched 
each other, sparks of electricity passed from their 
finger-ends ; at the «ame time the lightning 
could be distinctly heard as it ran from point to 
point of the irdh railing of a neighbouring vault 
Strangely enough, neither the little girl nor any 
one of the other persons concerned was hurt; the 
only inconvenience complained of being an unplea¬ 
sant sensation in the joints, as if they had been 
violently tw'isted. The trunk of the cherry-tree 
was, however, as completely shivered as if it had 
been exploded by a charge of dynamite. 

A gentleman in Rugby, writing to Nature 
shortly after the above, mentions the case of a 
tree struck by lightning in Stoneleigh Park, It 
was a fine oak, about forty feet high; and the 
lightning seemed to have struck, not at the top, 
but about two-thirds of the way up the main 
trunk, just where several of the larger branches 
came off from the stem. > From this point to the 
ground the bark had been rent off along a strip 
about three inches wide ; and through the whole 
length, the wood beneath the bark had been gouged 
out as if by a carpenter’s tool, the groove made 
being about an inch wide and deep. The curious 
fact of the tree being struck apparently among 
the branches, at once suggested the theory of 
M. Colladon, that the electric fluid must have 
travelled, without visible effect, through tlie 
upper branches, and only produced disruption of 
the w'ood when the current was strengthened by 
the combination of a great number of separate 
streams. If this theory of the descent of lightning 
should eventually be proved beyond reasonable 
doubt, it would bo of importance that, iu atlixirig 
lightning-rods to buildings, their tops should be 
branched, each branch being smooth and pointed 
at its extremity, the better to conduct the subtle 
current into the main stem of the lod, and thus 
avert danger. It has lately been pointed out 
that it is not uncommon for tlie tops of ligliluing- 
rods to be ornamented with metal balls, an<l even 
to be tipped with a cap of glass. This, us 
Professor Tail recently explained, is as absurd us 
it is futile, and goes far wholly to neutralise the 
advantages sought by the adoption of lightning- 
rods, I'hese, as above stated, should be smootlx 
and pointed at top, and present as many 
! separate points as possible Uf the descending 
fluid. ^ 

SONNET. 

0 NOBiE maid ! When dayliylit. sinks to sleep, 

And weary waiting bids me close my eyes, 

I fear lest gloomy visions may arise, 

And drag me down to that tinliappy deep 

Where Love despairs, and Hopes and Longings weej); 

Bat, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs, 

Where sights and sounds are dad in quaintest guise, 
And where I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the shadows to my open ears, 

When, out of loving lips I cannot see, 

Float tender harmonies to dry my tears 
With wondrous melody which comforts me,. ’ 

Destroying all the ruins of my fears, 

And lulling me to happy dreams of thee, 

w. 1 , c. 
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NINE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
SHASTA. 

The vast plains of Northern California arc pene¬ 
trated by a transverse range of the Jlocky Moun¬ 
tains, connecting the Sierra Nevada with the 
mountains on the coast of the Pacific. Towards 
the most northerly point of this transverse I’ange 
stands the magnificent peak of Shasta. It rises 
to fourteen tliousand four hundred and forty 
feet above tlie level of the sea—-being within 
fourteen hundred feet of the altitude of Mont 
Blanc. It differs, however', very largely from 
the latter mountain in its superfii-ial appear¬ 
ance and formation. The monarch of the Alps 
is remarkable for its vast glaciers, ever creeping 
down towards the valley, yet ever being renewed 
in the lofty region of snow and ice. from which 
they descend, (llacial action is there in perpe¬ 
tual and active operation, rending the sides of the 
mountain into great chasms of ice, which in their 
turn are filled up by the descendinghivulanches of 
snow, to be transmuted in time into the sub.stance 
of the glacier itself. And so on the process goes 
from year to year and age to age. Moreover, 
the traveller wlio dares ascend tliese Alpine clifla i 
has a thousand dangers to contend with—now of 
ehpping into one of those dark-blue crevices which 
yawn below and around him, now of being caught 
in the rush of the coming avalanche and buried 
•deep in its deadly embrace. 

But Mount Shasta, while covered in great part 
by snow and ice, does not present such manifesta¬ 
tions of glacial action ; and it is only within these 
few years that it has been ascertained that there 
are glaciers on the mountain at all. And such 
glaciers as do exist towards its summit seem, in 
the opinion of scientific observers, as much the 
relics of ff past condition of things as the forma¬ 
tion of the present. Yet the ascent of its shining 
slopes of frozen snow is not unaccompanied with 
such elements of danger as give to it the zest of 
adventure. The face of the mountain is thickly 
strewn with immense boulders of rock, detached 


from the summit and its fringe of precipices, and 
which the slightest touch brings crashing down 
across the track of the traveller. This constant 
movement downward of fresh boulders may be 
due to the singular and interesting fact, that 
on the top of this mighty cone, nearly three 
miles above the level of the sea, its sides encased 
in a coating of perpetual snow and ice, are a 
great number of hot springs, continually welling 
up, and pulling jets of steam and heated spray 
into the thin chill atmosphere which there pre¬ 
vails ; thus exercising a solvent inlfuence upon 
the surrounding accumulations of frozen materials, 
and covering the shining slopes below with the 
dislodged masses of rock and ice. 

Of this little-known and interesting mountain, 
a very graphic and intelligent account is given 
in the March i.ssue of The Californian —a new 
and promising magazine whose name has not 
yet perhaps penetrated far into the Old World. 
The account is from the pen of Mr B. A. 
Colonna, who in the summer of 1878 made a 
journey to the summit of Shasta, and remained 
there for nine days for the purpose of scientific 
observation. In that year, Mr Carlisle P. 
Patterson, Superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, authorised Pro¬ 
fessor Davidson to place a theodolite and helio¬ 
graph on Mount Shasta, in connection with 
the work of survey then going on under the 
Professor’s direction. The heliograph, also known 
as the heliotrope, is an instrument for signal¬ 
ling messages from one point to another by flash¬ 
ing the sun’s rays from a mirror. The apparatus 
consists simply of a sqn.aro or round mirror fixed 
on an ordinary tripod stand, and is of various sizes 
according to distance and atmosphere. It can 
only be used in a clear sky and in bright 
sunshine, and while in Great Britain it has been 
of especial service in the Ordnance Survey, and 
is now in general use for military purposes, the 
apparatus is especially useful in India and eastern 
countries generally. A very small instrument is 
capable of sending a flash a long distance. A 
ten-inch mirror will reflect* the sun’s rays in the 
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form of a bright spot, or flare, to a distance of 
fifty maw, the signal at this interval toing recog¬ 
nisable withoot a tolesoopa In signalling, a kind 
of Korn alphabet, consisting as it were of long 
9^ short ‘dashes,’ is used, the dash being formed 
Igr holding an obscuring screen in front of the 
mirror for the length of time previously arranged. 
The heliograph is thus of great value as a means 
of communication between two distant divisions 
of an army, as no one can see the flash bnt those 
at the point to which the signal is directed ; and 
the line of communication neither requires to be 
kept open, nor can it be interfered w'ith by an 
enemy. Another use of the heliograph is in the 
measurement of long iutervi^ls of space, required 
in making extensive surveys, such os the measure¬ 
ment of an arc of the meridian. 

It was for tlie purposes of survey rather than 
of signalling, that the United States Survey 
Department were desirous to erect a heliograpli 
on Mount Shasta, so as if possible to connect 
that mountain directly w’ith the summit of Mount 
Helena, standing one hundred and ninety-two 
miles distant. 

The duty of erecting the heliograph on Mount 
Shasta was assigned by Professor Davidson to 
Mr Colonna, who on the 24th July began tlic 
ascent. Another member of the same Survey 
had been the first, three years before, to ascend 
Shasta and..remain over-night; he on a second 
ascent remaining on the summit for three day.s. 
Mr Colonna was desirous, if necessary, to remain 
there for a still longer period, and made bis 
aiTangcments accordingly. The day on which 
he began bis journey was a delightful one, and 
the party were in fine spirits. Instead of the 
three or four guides, with alpenstocks and axes, 
which the Alpine climber emjdoys, Mr ColonnaV 
outfit, of seven hundred and fifty pounds-weight, 
had to be packed from the suow-linc to the summit 
on the backs of twenty stout Indians—cm inus 
people, one would think, to associate with a pro¬ 
gress amid eternal snow and ice. And not only 
BO, but these Indians were accompanied with tlieii 
usual complement of wives or squaws, pafioose® 
(babies), and lean dogs ; the ‘ Indian buck..*,’ as lie 
calls the men, being gaily dressed in linen ‘dn.stcr.s’ 
reaching ^to within six inches of the grouinl, and 
jaunty straw-hats adorned W’ith broad bands of 
red or blue ribbon. * Nearly every one in the 
party was mounted ; and it was a somewhat noisy 
company, in which the voices of the bucks and 
squaw's were mingled with the crying of papooses 
ami the barking of dogs, so that no one sound was 
clearly distinguishable.’ Tlie route was over a 
beautiful smooth mountain-trail, of a gentle ascent, 
the distance to the top from the Btarting-[>oint 
being about twelve miles, or a vertical elevation 
of ten thousand four hundred and forty feet. At 
first the path wound about in splendid forests of 
sugar-pine ; but after a two hours’ ride, the sugar- 
pine became much smaller, and was interspersed 
with red fir; and at the end of three hoius the 


sugar-pine had disappeared entirelv, and there was 
red fir only. * One hour later,’ he says, ‘ and we 
passed throng the most beautiftii forest of these 
trees that I have ever seen. It was entirely 
free from undert^rush. The trees W'ere young and 
vigorous; and thur symmetricfd and beautifully 
tapering tranks- and branches, towering many feet 
above our heatls, were decorated with very delicato 
and pretty yellow mosses. There were tracks of 
deer in and across the trail everywhere, and occa¬ 
sionally a bear's track could be seen; but our noise 
frightened them, and they hid away.’ 

At three p.m. they had reached the upper edge 
of the timber, where they ware to spend the night, 
and above them towered the beautiful snow-clad 
[leak of Sh^ta. While the squaws picketed the 
ponies where they could obtain a scanty meal from 
the grass, which was just beginning to spring up 
among the rock.s, the guide sent some of the 
bucks forward to walk over the snow while it 
was still soft from the noonday sun, in order 
that they might save cutting places in it for their 
(vet when they began the ascent in the morning. 
After their evening meal, skin-blauketa were 
spread on the ground, and they went to sleep, but 
not till the Indians, under their medicine-man, 
had performed such ceremonies as are customary 
with tliem before undertaking any imjiortant 
aflair, a'companied with a monotonous cliant, 
under the infliien ''0 of which Mr Ckdonna fell 
.oslecp, and did not awoike till the first streak of 
light was visible in the east. Comparatively few 
Indians, he siys, have ever been to the summit 
of Mount Shasta, as with them it seems a 
sacred [d.ice, its snowy miintlo being reg.arded 
with reverence as the emblem of purity, nor 
will they defile it even with tobacco-juice. 

When the paity began the ascimt on the second 
day, the morning was clear, and the atmosphere 
sharp and br.xung, the tliennometer standing at 
lliirtv-two degrees. The trail which the Indians had 
[•reviouslv tramped in the snow was folh wed step 
liy step, thus ’sa drig much time that would other¬ 
wise have been e.'jjcmled in cliopping a way in 
tiie fio/cn SHOW'. lied snow w’as reached at an 
elev.vtion of about ten thous.siiJ feet, the micro- 
sco[)ic fungi which constitute the colouring-matter 
being very abundant. The surface of the snow 
was white as usual, the fungi lying at the depth 
of two inches, wdiich w'hen tlie foot penetrated so 
f.ir, left a stain as of blood round the print of it. 
'I’he fungi lias a decidedly fruity taste, one com¬ 
paring It to the flavour of ripe pears, another to 
lli.il ot the water-nndon. A handful of it melted 
on a newspaper, left, after the water was evapo¬ 
rated, a re<l, powdery substance, feeling on the 
hands much like fine Indian meat I'his stratum 
of red mutter in the snow was three inches 
thick. 

Their path now became very steep, and so hard, 
that were one to lose his footing, he might slide 
down over three or four thousand feet of snow 
without being able to stop. There was little 
danger beyond skin abrasions to bo fear^ from 
such an accident—the worst part of it being the 
necessity of climbing back again. 

At about thirteen thousand feet above sea-level^ 
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NINE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT SHASTA. 
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the travelli w passed over « «Bow-drift under a 
steep wall of pumice oaUed the Red Bluil^ seen 
from the valley below. The drift had been formed 
against a perpend ienlar wall; but it hiul melted 
sway on tlie side next the rock, iind left a deep, 
narrow ciiasm, the bottom of which was imper* 
oeptible. On the outside, the ioedike concretion 
fell off in a great precipice of .three or lour 
hundfed feet. It was a dangerous place; and 
M it is about this elevation that tourists generally 
begin to feel the effects of the light atmosphere, 
the party was necessarily less able to cope with 
the difficulty. The medicine-man gave out here, 
and the strongest of them advanced but slowly, 
having to stop every fifty or sixty yards to get 
breath. They were scarcely all over the drift when 
a dense cold fog surrounded and enveloped them, 
and frost formed rapidly on their beards and cloth¬ 
ing. Although only aoout thirteen hundred feet 
remained to climb, it proved by far the most 
fatiguing part of the journey; the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere making frequent halts necessary. By noon, 
the party had got the last pound of outfit deposited 
near the Shasta Hot Springs, two hundred and 
fifteen feet below the summit, W’here they pro¬ 
posed to camp, ‘As each Indian threw down his 
pack, he vowed in good plain Englisli that he 
would never come up again, and anathematised 
white men in general for doin" such work.' Of 
all the twenty jiackers who reached this elex’ation, 
not one—strange to say—had the courage or desire 
to scale the remaining two hundred feet, but 
began their de.^cent almost immediately, leaving 
Mr Colonnn, with two attendants, to prepare their 
camp for the night. Tlicir (irst care wa.9 to melt 
snow in a large tin vessel at the Hot Springs, so as 
to provide ' ater; but during tiiis operation, one 
of the attcielants turned ill, and hail to descend 
next inotning. After dark, the thermometer was 
standing at thirty degrees, the sky was clear, and 
the Ptai's slione with extraordinary brilliancy. 

The summit of Mount Sliasta consists of two 
conical peaks about two hundred yards ajiart, tlie 
north-east one al>Dut fifty feet higher than the 
other. It is in the valley between these peaks 
tliat the Hot Springs are situated. Tljey are dotted 
about over an area of nearly twenty yards square, 
and constantly send up ste.am strongly impregnated 
with light 6ui[d)uretteil hjilrogen and other gases, 
the odour of which is offensive and very oppressive, 
60 much so, that in making examinations of them, 
it is impossible to hold one’s he.ad in the fumes 
mar the ground, and breathe. The temperature 
of these springs was found to be one hundred and 
eighty-four degrees, which at that elevation would 
be about ecpial to the normal boiling-point. The 
place is cruste<I over with a concretion of loose 
earth and small stones cemented together with 
sulphur, alum, and other minerals. When this 
crust was on one occasion broken through, it dis¬ 
closed the mouth of quite a cavern, from which 
the steam rolled out in great volumes. Another 
opening sent out the steam in a small jet that 
caused a hissing noise much like that made by 
the steam pscaping from a locomotive. They were 
all more active on some days than others, though 
Mr Colonna was unable to discover any cliange 
of temperature on these occasions. Ho was very 
much disappointed with the view from Mount 
Shasta; for though thousamls of square miles of 
beautiful country were spread out before him, he 



was 00 high above what was near, and so fer 
from the rest, that ^ whole Iwds^ape wai i 
flattened. 

Here Mr Colonna xefoained continnonsly fev 
nine days and nkht»---a wnndetfiii pfoof of hhi , 
physical adaptability to tneh work m he had 
undertoken. Hit xenudning affebdant had to , 
descend after continaing With Hto font day* ? atoi 
though he had various vfeitoto Whafe t^^ 
none, with one exception, was abfe to < 

than two nights. ‘One lives fast,'he sayif^‘at a ? 
great elevation. I weighed two hundred poanda 
when I went up, and lo.st fifteen pounds ill the nine i 
days that 1 remained. My pulse in repose ranged 
from one hundred to one nundred and five per ! 
minute, and very little exertion would send it up 
to one hundred and twenty. My head was cleai^ 
and 1 had no difficulty in breathing. My appetite 
was fair; but as my food was all cold, except 
coffee and a little toasted cheese, I »oon tired of 
and craved hot bread and soup.’ The pulse of 
his attendant who stayed over the first four days, 
was lower than his, and his appetite first-rate. 
The summit of the hill is composed of a dark- 
brown igneous rock, broken into immense boulders. 

He mentions one glacier only, which has its origin 
about one thousand feet btdowthe smiunit. Many 
of the stones lower down have beautiful lichens 
on them, but on Shasta Peak there is none. 

One day he found some snow-birds and sparrows 
dead in the snow, which he conjectured had lieen 
caught on the mountain in a cold fog and perished. 
There were also a few of the onlinary blue-flies, 
that crawled about ’sluggishly iiisida the tent 
during the warmer hours of tlie day; but they 
were q^uite torpid by three o’clock. There are 
many ice-caverns and crevasses, some of them 
hundreds of feet deep, and very beautiful. When 
the thermometer stood in the valley at one hundred 
degrees in the shade, the higliest temperature ever 
he had on the summit was sixty-seven degrees. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon, ice would form 
in the sun, and generally by sundown the ther¬ 
mometer was at twenty-five degrees. The coldest 
that he liad it was eighteen degrees. Curiously 
enough, it was warmest when the xviiid blew 
hardest; which he accounts for by sugge.'iting that 
the warm air from the valleys was blown up the 
sides of the mountain. It was, however, most 
comfortable when there was no wind and the 
thermometer stood lowest. 

It was not till Friday, 1st Aligns^ that the 
weather proved favourable for the chief purpose 
of his ascent—namely, the placing of the helior 
graph. At sunrise that day the country was 
clear all round; and turning his telcscotw in 
the direction of Mount Lola, one hundred and 
sixty-nine miles distant, where a portion of his 
coadjutors W’ere situated, he could sec tbefr 
heliograph, shining like a star of the first magni¬ 
tude. He gave a few flashes with his own, which 
were at once answered by flushes from Lola, 
Then turning his telescope to Mount Helena, 
still further away, there, too, was the heliograph 
of the party at that place. This was one hundred 
and ninety-two miles off; ‘the longest line,' he 
says, ‘ ever observed over, in the world.’ The 
longest line of the French geodesists is one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine miles, which is exceeded by 
that between Mounts Shasta and Helena by 
twenty-three miles. , 

.... 
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What is specially notable in Mr Colonna’s 
expedition is, that almost single-handed he 
accompliBhed the ‘observing’ of a distance much 
exceeding that ever before achieved. 

Hifl work on Mount Shasta being successfully 
accomplished, he descended on the M of August, 
pleased with his trip, yet glad that it was over. 

THE CRUISE OF THE JFASP, 

CHAnXEB V,—OUR INTERVIEW WITH THE 
ADMIRAL. 

A MORE fussy, irritable, kind-hearted, benevo¬ 
lent old gentleman, or a braver or better oflicer i 

than Rear-Admiral Sir George F- never trod i 

a vessel’s deck. To bis yoving officers, be was 
especially kind, though be sometimes scolded them 
terribly; bat ]they loved and respected the old 
man much more than they feared him. If any 
thing, as he fancied, had gone amiss, he never 
asked for an explanation until he had given tlie 
supposed offender a good ‘ wigging.’ ‘ liut then,’ | 
as tne younger officers used to say of him, ‘alter j 
he has knocked a fellow down, he is the first to 
pick him up again and set him on his feet.’ 

The gangway ladder was quickly thrown over 
the side of the schooner; a pair of new white i 
man-ropes were rove ; and Lucan and I, having j 
put on our uniform jackets, hastened to the gang- i 
way—where one of our three marines was already 
posted—to receive the chief. i 

As soon,as he got withki hail, the Admiral; 
bawled out at the top of his voice: ‘ What; 

schooner’s that ? ’ ' 

‘Her Majesty’s schooner IFasp, from Port-; 

Jackson, sir.’ j 

‘Ay, ay ; I thought bo,’ replied tlic old oflicer. i 
‘ And pray, where has Her Majesty’s schooner! 
JVasp been all this time ? You sailed from I’orl- I 
Jackson seven weeks ago, sir.—Pull alongside ! ’ | 
he bawled to the men in the boat—who had lain ; 
on their oars while he was questioning us—with- \ 
out waiting lor Lucan’s reply. 

The boat came alcmgsule; the man-ropes were! 
handed to him ; and he ascended the ladder, and ! 
presently stood upon the schooner’s deck. He I 
scowled around him as Lucan and I stood cap in ; 
hand before him ; and then turning towards us: | 
said: ‘Pray, which of you two youngsters lias' 
command of this vessel i ’ I 

‘ I have, Sir George,’, replied Lucan. { 

‘And a pretty sort of commander you are !’ the ' 
old gentleman continued. ‘ Wliat have you been ! 
doing these seven weeks past, sir ? The Sydney I 
mail-packet that sailed from Port-Jackson a week i 
after the H'^asp left the port, arrived three weeks ‘ 
ago, sir 1 We thought you were lost! Will you; 
answer me, sir? What the mischief have you 
been about all this while ? Why don't you | 
speak V ... i 

* I will explain, if you will give me time, Sir i 
George,’ replied Lucan. And then he briefly told j 

how, having been informed by Captain 1)-: 

that there was no need to hurr^, he had thought | 
it his duty to search after a piratical Malay pioa j 
that had been seen off the coast of New Guinea, in i 
the vicinity of Torres’ Strait — | 

‘A piratical Will-o’-the-wisp, I presume, sir,’| 
iritvrrupted the AdmiraL ‘ "W^hero is the proa V 


Did you see anything of her ! What have you 
done with herP 

‘ We bunted her down and sunk her, Sir 
George,’ continued Lucan j ‘ but not before her 
crew had plundered a French vessel and murdered 
all hands on hoard. The proa had a consort 
with her, which instead of coming to her assi.stance 
vvhen we attacked her, stood away northward 
before the wind, and got clear off.’ 

‘Eh! what?’ exclaimed the AdmiraL ‘You 
sunk the wretched villains? That was well, my 
lad. And it's a great pity the others got away. 
But we’ll go below, as soon as you come to an 
anchor—can’t anclior in a better spot than where 
you are now—and then you must tell me all 
about this matter.—A {iretty craft this! A nice 
little vessel,’ be went on, bis good temper quite 
restored. ‘ A swift sailer too, I should judge. 

Does credit to Captain 1)-. I shall tell him so 

when I see him. .lust the kind of vessel I wanted.’ 

In a few miimte.s tlie anchor was let go, the 
sails were l'urle<l; and then the Admiral, Lieute¬ 
nant Lucan, and I descended to the caVun. Lucan 
spread a cliart upon the table, and related to the 
old oflicer tlio details with which the reader is 
already acquainted, traced upon tlie chart the 
course we had steered while in search of the proa, 
and pointed out the part of the coast upon which 
the French barque bad gone on shore, and the 
spot whereat we fell in with and sunk the pirate 
vessel. 

The Admiral listened attentively, frequently 
praising our conduct; and when Lucan concluded, 
he asked to see the remnant.s of female wearing 
apparel, and the lock of hair—the only relics of 
the fearful atrocity that we had brought away 
from the stranded vessel. Those he examined 
clo.soly, taking a note of the letters M. F. L. 
marked on two of the articles of apparc-1. Ho 
then walked round the schooner upon ileck, and 
between decks, expressing bis satisfaction with 
everything he behold ; and having invited Lucan 
and me to dine with him on board the frigate, be 
re entered his boat and retiirueil to his shij). 

Three weeks later, the Festa arrived at Singa¬ 
pore ; and Captain D- xvas informed of the 

adventures of tin' /Fr/xp during her passage from 
Port .lackson. ileanwliile, an inquiry was set on 
font rclativ;! to the imfortunate French barque ; 
and alter tli« lapse of three uAnths, we learned 
that a French vessel—the Marr/ucrite, oi Marseillea 
—commanded by M, Laroque, had sailed from 
France on a trading voyage to the East Indies, 
Tills ves.sel had touched at Manilla, and had tlicre 
received on board a passenger of the name of Le- 
grand, with his wife and daughter, the latter a 
child of ten years of age—together with three 
other male passengers, whose names I have for¬ 
gotten. It is probable that 1 should have likewise 
forgotten the name of Legrand, but that it was 
subsequently forcibly recalled to my memory in a 
singular mariner, as will afterwards be related. 
The Marguerite had sailed from Manilla for St 
Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon, but had never 
arrived at that port. 

Shortly after the arrival of tlie Vesta at Singa¬ 
pore, the Wasp was despatched on a cruise amongst 
the islands of the archipelago—Lucan being per¬ 
mitted to retain his command until the Vesta 
should sail for England ;. but as the corvette was 
sent to cruise meauwhUe off the coasts of China 
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and Japan, I, much to my disappointment, was 
ordered to ret iru to my duty on board of her. 

CHAPTER VI. -WHAMPOA—LtJCANiS DISCOVERY IN 
chano-lin’s bazaar. 

Everybod who visited Singapore twenty-five 
years, ago, ur during many years previous and 
subsequent to that period, knew Whainpoa, the 
rich, polite, intelligent Chinese merchant; the 
purveyor; the purchaser of old or damaged 
stores; the feller of fresh stores and provisions; 
llie general dealer in everything that was to be 
bought or sold. Not a ship—man-of-war or 
luerchantinan—ever entered the port without 
receiving a visit from Whampoa, wlio came on 
board almost before the anchor was down, with 
his budget of news, and the latest journals from 
England, to offer his services in any way to the 
captain, oflicers, or passengers. In Whampoa’s 
bazaar—which was a favourite lounge witii the 
officers of the garrison, and the naval ollicers 
whose ships lay in the roads—every description 
of Indian or Chinese nick-nacks, or curiosities, 
was to he found, together with more substantial 
merchandise of every variety; and without ever 
intruding, or urging his visitors to purchase what 
they did not rerpiire, the urbane proprietor 
appeared to take delight in shewing tliem round, 
and pointing out to their notice anytiiing that he 
fancied it would ])lease them to look upon and 
c.Xiimiiie—ofl'ering refreslimeiits free of cost, and 
striving in every way to make them comfortable. 
Whampoa, who spoke English with remarkable 
fluency and correctness for a Chinaman, and who 
often acted as an interpreter to his visitors, had, 
moreover, a haj>py knack—e\'on when suddenly 
questioned—of turning a rude or contemptuous 
remark into a flattering expression. I'he worthy 
merchant’s subordinates, though outwardly civil 
and attentive, were more prejudiced against for¬ 
eigners than ho ; and sometimes, when conversing 
together, they would make use of contemjduous 
expressions in relation to the visitors, such as 
Celestials generally con.sidcr themselves entitled 
to use when speaking of the ‘inferior races’ of 
Eurojte. One day a party of ladies an<l gentlemen, 
lately arrived irom England, visited the bazaar. 
Whampoa as usual was polite and attentive ; but 
bis subordinates, looking at llie ladies, fre(]uently 
made use of the word fanqui — u, term meauing 
‘ "'andering demons,’ which tlie ('hiuese are 
accustomed to employ when ullmling to tlic 
English. One of the ladies, who had remarked 
the frequency of this expression, suddenly ad<lres3- 
ing the mei-chant, .said : ‘Oh, ilr Wluunj)oa, pray, 
what is the meaning of the word J'anqui, which 
these people so often use when looking at us i ' 

*Fanqm, dear madam,’ replied the merchant— 
for the moment taken aback, but quickly re¬ 
covering himself —‘fanqiii is an expressive term, 
meaning lovely, elegant, fascinating, frequently 
employed by the Chinese when speaking of the 
grace and beauty of English ladies.’ 

As may*well be imagined, AVhampoa had from 
time to time to contend again.st competitors of 
his own race, who, envious of his good fortune, 
sought to establish themselves in business in 
.Singapore in opposition to himself. Ho gener¬ 
ally made short-work of these persons, who had 
neither his wealth nor his tact, nor his knowledge 


of the English langua^ nor of the character of 
the English people, acmtired during Tiis long 
residence on the i.sland. One of these merchants, 
however, named Chang-lin, who was possessed of 
greater wealth than those who had preceded him, 
established a bazaar in opposition to Whampoa, 
and seemed for a while in a fair way to establish 
himself firmly in the town. There were rnmours 
afloat that Cliang-lin, as was the case with many 
of his class, had secret dealings with the crews of 
the Malay and Chinese proas which were making 
such havoc amongst the traders to the islands at 
this period; and it w'as said furthermore, that 
Chang-lin had been compelled to quit Pulo- 
Fenang, on which island he had previously 
endeavoured to establish himself, by reason of 
tlie suspicious that‘were rife of his complicity 
with the pirates; hut some persons believed that 
these rumours were set afloat by ^Vhampoa and 
his friends, in order to create an ill-feeling against 
his competitor. At all events, Chang-lin estab- 
j lished a bazaar in opposition to Whampoa, and for 
I a while seemed likely to prosper. Whampoa was 
a tall slender man, of grave and dignified aspect, 
and about thirty-iive years of age—tliough it is 
always difficult and almost impossible to guess 
the age of a Chinaman. But it was known that 
he had come a young man to Singapore, and had 
lived there for at least twenty years. Chang-lin 
was a little, fat, oily Chinaman, always grinning 
and grimacing, whose prototype may be seen in 
the windows of many tea-shops, aiid whose age j 
might have been aaything between^ forty and 
seventy years. 

Thus matters stood when the Festa, after cruis¬ 
ing for sixteen months olf the coasts of China 
and Japan, returned to Singiijiore, previously to 
sailing for England. The little fFasp had also 
just returned Iroin her cruise amongst the islands, 
after having hunted down and destroyed several 
proas, and having completely broken up and laid 
waste a haunt of Uie pirates on one of the islands. 
Lucan had resigned his command, and returned 
on board the corvette, he being anxious to get to 
England, and have his acting rank as Lieutenant 
confirmed. One day, while strolling about the 
town with other officers belonging to the corvette, 
he turned in to Chang-liu’s bazaar, and amused 
himself, with his companions, in examining the 
variety of nick-nacks exposed for siile, and in 
making some trifling purchases. At length he 
entered a compartment of the bazaar in which 
China-crape and Cashmere shawls and other 
articles of costly feminine attire were exhibited 
for sale. A pair of child’s morocco slijipers pre¬ 
sently caught his eye, precisely resembliug those 
which he had brought from the cabin of the 
plundered and stranded French barque, and which 
he had c.arefuily preserved, lie took them up, 
and examined them narrowly. They were similar 
ill every respect, and might have been made for 
the same child. Still, he thought, two pair of 
slippers might be alike anywhere ; yet for jsorae 
reason, perhaps liardly known to himself, he was 
induced to examine more closely the other articles 
in the compartment; and while thus engaged, be 
came across a (fliina-crape shawl with the letters 
M. F. li. marked in red silk in one corner of the 
shawl—the same letters, worked with the same 
material, as those on the remnants of female 
apparel found on the cabin floor of the French 
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baraue. He started with aurprise as he thought 
to uimedf: 'Can it be that this shawl once 
belonged to the unfortunate lady who was a 
passenger on board the plundered vessel V 

At this moment, Chang-lin entered the com¬ 
partment, and seeing a young English officer thus 
occupied, began to press him to purchase the 
article be was examining; and shewed others, 
among which was a Cashmere shawl or tippet, 
similarly marked; and seeing that Lucan still 
hesitated—for he was so taken by surprise that 
he scarcely knew how to act—Chang-lin still urged 
him to purchase some of the articles. ‘ Officer 
wantee make ’ansonie present to young lady V he 
said. (Chang-lin was far from being so proficient 
in the English language as was his brother Celestial 
whom he sought to rival.) * ‘Waitee one piecoy 
minute. I shew Sa’ib officer soineting—oh, very 
moBch fine.’ .He drew forth a key from some 
secret receptacle in his voluminous garments, and 
unlocked a drawer containing several articles of 
jewellery; and producing a lady’s bracelet, set with 
magnificent pearls and turquoise, handed it to the 
young Lieutenant, who, however, intimated that 
he had no notion of making any such expensive 
purchase. Nevertheless, struck by the beauty of 
the costly trinket, he e.vattiined it closely, and 
to his astonishment, perceived engrav-ed, in very 
minute Roman characters, on the inside of the 
bracelet, the name ‘ Marie Felicie Legrand !’ 

‘Marie Felicie Legrand!’ he thought to him¬ 
self. ‘ The name of one of the female passengers 
who was oijL board the Marcfuerile, and the name 
that answers to the initials M. F. L., marked alike 
on the torn raiment found in the cabin of the French 
barque, and on the shawls I have just looked at!’ 
It was a very remarkable coincidence, as he had 
found a clue that might lead to the discovery of 
the pirates who had escaped when their comrades 
were fired upon by the JVasp. ‘ Some people 
would say,’ he thought, ‘ that 1 have been directed 
by Providence—and perhaps it may bo so—to the 
receiver of at least a portion of the spoil plundered 
from the French vessel.’ 

Perceiving the young officer’s astonishment, and 
taking it for indecision, Chang-lin continued to 
press him to become a purchaser. There was a 
variety of apparently costly articles of jewellery 
in the drawer—earrings, bracelets, lockets, neck¬ 
laces, &c. ; and to these, one after another, Chang- 
lin called the attention of the young officer; but 
though Lucan, under the pretext of admiring these 
articles, examined them narrowly, he could dis¬ 
cover no‘particnlar mark upon any one of them. 

‘Me sell mosch sheap, Saib officer,’ said the 
merchant. ‘Me poor man. Wantee get money. 
Whampoa reech man, plentee too mosch money 
got Makee officer pay too mosch. No care 
for makee sell sheap like me. Whampoa no got 
such fine piecey goods in him bazaar.’ 

Lucan declined to purchase such costly wares ; 
but he was determined, if it were possible, to find 
out how and when Chang-lin had become tije 
possessor of the marked articles. Even if the 
merchant were innocent of complicity with the 
pirates, he thought he must know Loin whom he 
nad purchased such costly goods. 

‘ Wait,’ said he; ‘ I will speak to ray friends, 
and bring them to look at these trinkets;’ and 
rejoining his brother-officers, be acquainted them 
mth the startling discovery he had made. 


‘ Come with me, and look at the name and the 
initials, so that you may be able to swear—sliould 
it be necessary—that fow have seen them,’ he 
said; * but be secret. Don’t let the old fellow 
suspect that there is anything amiss, oi he may 
conceal or get rid of the goods.’ 

‘Purchase them, Charley, and make sure of 
them,’ said one of the young men. 

‘ Find me the money, and I will,’ replied Lucan. 
‘But my finances are not in a flourishing condition 
just now, at the fag-end of a three years’ cruise; 
and then, the discovery may come to nothing 
after alL’ 

The party, however, followed Lucan into the 
compartment, where Chang-lin awaited them; 
and in the hope of making a profital)le trade, the 
merchant eagerly displayed the various articles, 
while Lucan secretly directed his friends’ attention 
to the name and initials. Then, after making a 
few trifling purchases—Lucan possessing himself 
of the duplicate pair of child’s slippers — the 
officers promised to look in again, and quitted 
the bazaar. 

Captain D-happened to be on shore; and 

Lucan found him out, and acquainting hitn with 
the discovery he had made, asked Ins advice. 

‘ We had better see Whatnpoa,’ said the Captain. 
‘I believe him to be an honest man ; and though 
he would no doubt be glad to compel Chang-lin 
to quit Singapore, 1 don’t think he would willingly 
do him any wrong. At all events, he is conver¬ 
sant with the habits of his countrymen, and is 
ac(|uainted with every merchant, Chinese or Euro¬ 
pean, in the different islands. He corresponds 
with them frequently; and through his knowledge, 
and his influence over the affairs of many amo!)gst 
them, we may perhaps be enabled to sift this 
matter to the bottom.’ 

Whampoa, like everybody else in Singapore, 
had heard the history of the plundered barriuo 
Marguerite, now almost forgotten. He listened 
attentively to Lucaids story ; but shook liis head 
gravely when it was ended. ‘ It looks bad, gentle¬ 
men,’he said, ‘Chang-lin, I have no doubt has 
dealings with the Malays, but chiefly in the pur¬ 
chase of contraband goods. This is a more serious 
affair; and great caution and much inquiry are 
necessary before you can charge him with having 
obtained the goods of which wu speak knowing 
them to he a portion of the funder taken from 
the French ship, now many mouths ago. It is 

f >ossihle indeed that the goods may have come into 
lis possession through other hands. He may be 
perfectly innocent in the matter. But if you 

f lease, gentletnen, to leave this business to me, 
will do my best to fathom the mystery. But be 
silent meanwhile. Whisper not a word, even 
amongst yourselves. Trust me when I say that 
I will do Chang-lin no wrong, though he has 
spoken evil of me ; and in a few days, if you are 
secret, 1 will learn all that can be learned of the 
affair.’ 

Captain D- consented to follow the mer¬ 

chant's advice. We on board the corvette were 
told to be silent in relation to the matter ; and a 
week passed away, during which we hardly spoke 
a.word about it to one another. We went on 
shore as usual, and occasionally visited Cbang- 
lin’s bazaar, though Whampoa’s was our favourite 
lounging-place; but though one or another of us 
met Whampoa daily, he never opened his lips 
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relative to the inquiries he had promised to set 
on foot, with so innch confidence of success ; and 

Captain D-began to jsuspect—as did we all— 

that he had failed in his endeavour, and was 
unwilling^ after the confidence he had manifested, 
to confess to his failure, 

*I'1I give him another week,'said the Captain, 
when a fortnight had expired ; ‘and then, if he 
can give us no information, we’ll do the best we 
can for ourselves ; for I am determined not to let 
the matter drop until I am convinced that nothing 
more respecting the atrocious affair can be dis¬ 
covered.' 

OHAPTEa VII.—WHAMPOA PEEBETS OUT THE 
PIRATEa 

Singapore derives its importance solely from 
its peculiar position, which has rendered it the 
emporiuiu of the commerce of the a<ljacetit islands 
and conutrios. It is therefore constantly visited 
by a great number of native craft, from all parts 
of India and China, as Avell as from Borneo, 
Celebes, Manilla, and numberless large and small 
islands, which bring cargoes of rice, silk, sapan- 
wood, spices, and oriental products of every con- 
ceivalde variety; these cargoes being afterwiirds 
re-shipped to all parts of Europe, but cliietly to 
England. Among these vessels are many junks and 
proas which come laden with legitimate cargoes, 
and are honest traders enough—so long as they 
have no opi)ortunity to be otherwise than honest, 
though it IS unwise to jdaco too much trust and 
confidence in them. 

We on board the corvette had often admired, 
on account of the beautiful mould of her long low 
black hull and her tall raking masts, one large 
tliree-masled proa, which evidently came from 
some island near by, inasmuch as slie was seldom 
absent from Singapore for mure than three weeks. 
She always came to an anchor about a quaiter of 
a mile astern of the Vesta; and one morning 
immediately after gun-fire, when she had been 
absent about her usual time, we saw her entering 
the harbour, and watched her until she bronglit 
up in her customary position. Her crew were 
elill employed in lowering and furling her sails, 
when a bout—or rather I should say a canoe— 
in which two men were sealed, besitles the two 
who used the jiaddles, put off from her to the 
shore. An hour later, Whampoa's well-known 
boat was seen ajiproaching the corvette, with the 
merchant himself seated in her stern-sheets. It 
was early to receive a visit from him, tliough he 
was accustinncd to send a boat alongside every 
morning with a supply of fruit and vegetables 
for the day. In a few minutes he stood on the 
deck of tile corvette, and asked to see Captain 

D-. He was requested by the Captaiu’s 

servant to descend to the cabin. 

* The old chap has brought some news, I ’ll bet,’ 
said Lucan. ‘ bid you see his face ? A China¬ 
man seldom betrays any excitement or agitation ; 
but I’m sure, from his look and his coming on 
board so early, that there is something astir.’ 

‘ Please to go to the Captain in his cabin, 
gentlemen,’ said the Captain’s steward, saluting us 
as he approached. 

‘ I told you so,’ said Lucan to me; and he and 
I went together into the Captain’s cabin, where 
we found Whampoa quietly seated on the sola- 
locker, while the Captain paced to and fro. 


‘These gentlemen had charge of the Watp at 
the time of the occurrence,’ said the Qaptain to 
the merchant as we entered the caVun. Then 
addressing Lucan, he went on: ‘You still have 
possession of the articles you brought away from 
the Ma/rguerite, Mr Lucan r 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Lucan. 

‘ Then get ready to go on shore with me imme¬ 
diately, both of you,’ continued the Captain. ‘ You 
will take the articles with you, Mr Lucan,' he 
added. ‘ Whampoa brings strange news,' he went 
on, as we were leaving the cabin, ‘ He tells me 
that the female passengers on board the MargueriU 
were carried off by the pirates, and that the child 
still lives, and may be rescued from the villains.’ 

In a few minutes, Captain D-, Lucan, and I 

were on our way to the shore in the Captain’s gig, 
Whampoa following*in his own boat. 

On landing at the wharf, we proceeded—Wham¬ 
poa still accompanying us—to Clmng-lin’s bazaar, 
where we found a small party of peons (native 
policemen) apparently having charge of Cliang-lin 
and two truculent, ill-looking Malays; and shortly 
afterwards, one of the magistrates of the town 
made his appearance. A brief conversation in the 
Malay language — unintelligible to us—ensued 
between the magistrate, the two Malays, and 
Whampoa and Chang-lin—the latter gesticulating 
violently, and nodding his head like a mandarin 
image in a tea-shop. After a while, Chung-Hn was 
requested by the magistrate, in English, to pro¬ 
duce the articles which had attracted the notice 
of Lucan three weeks before. This he did wi4h 
npjiarent readiness, producing not only the brace¬ 
let and the two. shawls, but likewise throwing 
open for our inspection ail the drawers and cabinets 
in the compartment, and waving his hands as if to 
invite us to examine everything they contained. 
The marks on the shawls were compared with 
those on the articles of female raiment that Lacan 
had brought with him, and found to be similar in 
every respect; the bracelet was examined, and 
the two pairs of child’s slippers were compared 
and measured and found to be precisely alike ; but 
as on the previous occasion, when Lucan examined 
the various articles, no other marks, names, or 
initials could be discovered. 

Wliile this was going on, Captain D-, Lucan, 

and I were still ahimst in the dark as to what had 
really occurred to give cause for this search. We 
supposed the two villainous-looking Malays to have 
formed a portion of the crew of the proa that had 
made olF when her consort was fired into by the 
guns of the IVasp; but we were not sure of thiq ; 
for though the men were closely watchfid by the 
peons, they moved about freely, and neither they 
nor Chaug-lin appeared to be actually in custody j 
of the police. 

Whampoa, however, proceeded to explain ma1>- 
ters to us; but even now he was extremely reticent. 

It appeared from Iiis story, that he had long SU8- 
pected the proa to which the Malay's belonged, and 
which ostensibly traded regularly between Sin^ 
pore and the adjacent shores of Malacca, * to ue 
occasionally em}»loy'ed in a less honest manner} 
in a word, ho suspected her to be a pirate vessel i& 
disguise; and he lielieved that her crew found a 
ready purchaser of such valuable plunder as thi^ 
could not easily dispose of without bringing aim- 
picion upon themselves, in Chang-lin. Moreover, 
for reasons that he did not ex^in, he had its 
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some time past suspected that the two females— 
the mother and daugliter—who were known to have 
been on "board the Marguerite when that vessel 
sailed from Manilla, were held in durance by the 
Malays on one of the islands of the archipelago. 
He had long wished to ascertain whether his sus¬ 
picions were correct; and when he heard from 
Captain D-that various articles Avhich the Cap¬ 

tain believed had once been the property of the 
female passengers on board the Marguerite, were 
stored in Chang-lin’s bazaar, he resolved forth¬ 
with to institute inquiries, which led to a corro¬ 
boration of his suspicions. His tvidely extetjded 
business connections with the merchants, native as 
well as European, in the different islands, enabled 
him to obtain information that could be obtained 
by few others; and to produce witnesses—in the 
two Malays—who, on conditicfn of being exempted 
from punishment themselves, were prepared to 
swear that their chief and otliers—w'itli whom it 
appeared they had quarrelled—had assisted in the 

{ uunder of the French shin and in the nuissacre of 
ler crew, and had carried off the female passen¬ 
gers on board—one of whom had since died, while 
the other, the child, was still living. Whampoa 
furthermore stated, that having satisfied liimself as 
to the truth of the evidence of the two Malays, he 
had sought an interview with the magistrate then 
present, who had taken measures to arrest the 
captain and the chief owner of the proa, on their 
return to Singapore, when as usual they would 
come on shore with the two men who had betrayed 
them. (It was these four men wliom Ave on board 
tlie Vesta Hd seen put off from the proa an hour 
or so previous to Whampoa’s visit to the corA’ette.) 
On lauding at the Avharf, the traitors pointed out 
the captain and the oAvner of the proa to the jicons 
who were in attendance, who arrested them, and 
conveyed them to jail, while their betra^'ers Avere 
taken to Chang-lin’s bazaar, and j)luced-~together 
with Chang-lin himself—under the surveillance 
of the police, until our arrival at the bazaar. 

This was the story told by Whampoa, Avbo, 
however, declined to mention the names of the 
merchants and others who had aided him to 
accomplish his object. Lientenant Lucan and I, 
and the sailors Avho boarded the French barque 
with us, were subpoenaed to api)ear as witnesses 
at the trial of the captain and the owner of 
the proa; and until the trial should come oil', 
Chang-lin and the two traitor Malays Averc sepa¬ 
rately confined in prison, as likewise were the i 
rest of the proa’s crew, the vessel itself being 
meanwhile placed in charge of the police. ^ 

ABOUT MONEY ORDERS. 

It is probably not generally known that the 
Money Order Office dates as far buck as 17.92. 
In that year three enterprising Post-office officials 
drew up a scheme which was approved of by 
the authorities, and permission granted to them 
to cany it on. It was at first a purely private 
undertaking, the business being conducted under 
the title of ‘ Stow & Co.,’ and was, even with tlie 
high rate of eightpence per pound, 8ucces.s!ui 
from the first It W'as carried on in this way 
till 1838, by which time the experiment was 
sufficient to prove the usefulness of the system. 
In that year, therefore, the government approved 
of the recommendation of the Postmaster-general, 


Lord Lichfield, that the system should henceforth 
be incorporated as a branch of the Post-office. 
On the 6th December of the same year, the Crown 
formally took over the business of the firm ‘Stow 
& Co.,’ commencing it in two rooms in the north 
end of the old Gencnd Post-office, St hlartiu’s- 
le-Qrand, London. 

With the transfer, some very material benefits 
at once accrued to the public. The rates of 
commission Avere reduced from eightpence to six¬ 
pence for orders of two poimd.s and under; and 
to one shilling and sixpence on sums from two to 
five ])oimds; Avhile the orders themselves were 
printed on sheets of paper, upon which the letter 
might be Avritten, so as to avoid the charge of 
double postage. These concessions naturally in¬ 
creased the business ; and the first year after the 
government took over the money order service, 
188,921 orders amounting to L.313,124 were issued, 
upon which commission amounting to L,6052 was 
eWged; and 188,635 orders amouuiing to L.311,727 
were paid. 

The introduction of penny postage in 1840, 
and the great reduction of the postage rates 
generally, had so considerable an effect on the 
money onler business that it was more than 
trebled. In that year too, further reductions in 
the rates Avere made, the commission being three¬ 
pence instead of sixpence, and sixpence where it 
had previously been one sliilling and sixpence ; a 
conce.ssion made, AA'e are told, Avith a view to 
remove all inducement to send coin by post ; the 
result of Avhich Avas that, during the first complete 
year after these changes, the business again trebled 
itself. Under government management, and with 
the liberal reductions made in the charges, and the 
great facilities offered to the public for the trans¬ 
mission of small sums of money by this means, 
it Avas but natural that the money order system 
should lake rapid strides in its succc.?s, and should 
quickly develop into an institution of immense 
proportions. 

We Avill now briefly trace the progress of the 
system up to the present year of grace. 

The removal, in 1854, of certain precautionary 
measure.? that had Jiitherto been deemed requisite, 
hut which experience proved to be unnecessary, 
was the meatis of gicatly increasing the money 
order business ; Avbile further relaxations in 1857 
met with a like result. In the Previous year 
(1850), money order business was 1^'gun with the 
colonic.?, ajid in 1860 Avith foreign countries. On 
the Ist January 1862, the maximum limit for 
I which money oiders could be drawn was raised to 
ten j)ound3 ; AA'hich had the effect of increasing the 
amount of money that passed through the Post- 
office in thi.s respect to the extent of more than a 
million sterling, and this notwithstanding the 
distress prevailing at the time in the cotton 
districts, as Avell as a reduction in the fee for 
registering letters. 

On the 1st May 1871, important alterations took 
place in the scale of money order commission. In 
fact, a new scale was introduced, which appears to 
have been based upon the postage rates. Under 
it, orders for sums under ten shillirigs were 
issued for a penny ; and for suras of ten shillings 
and under one pound at twopence ; one penny 
being charged for every pound up to the maximum 
limit of ten pounds. As may be imagined, such 
greatly reduced rates were follovfred by a marked 
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increase of business, being, estimated in the 
first year at eighteen, per cent,, which has rapidly 
progressed in each suceeding year up to the present 
time. But notwithstanding this circumstance, the 
new scale proved a mistake for although the 
number of money orders issue’d continues to be 
enormous, yet surnrising as it may appear, there 
is not a corresponding financial success. The fact 
of the matter is that the annual increases have 
arisen mainly in orders for the lesser amounts— 
namely, those of two pounds and under; and as 
we are told that the cost, to goveniment, of each 
money order transaction is as nearly as possible 
threepence, the inevitable consequence has been a 
loss upon the greater part of the business, which, 
before the increase of rates, was estimated at the 
rate of ten thousand pounds per annum. In short, 
the jiroftts derived from the larger amounts have 
not been found sufficient to cover the loss; and 
consequently, had it not been for the foreign and 
colonial money order business, an actual deficit 
must have ensued in this most important state 
department. 

Tl»e government have by no means been blind 
to these untoward circumstances ; on the contrary, 
they have been the subject of serious attention for 
some years past; and it was with the view of 
obviating the consequences of a deficit that the 
initial money order rate was raised from a penny 
to twopence on the 1st of .January 1878. But as 
will be obvioii.?, this was only partially meeting 
the case ; for all orders issued at twopence are still 
creative of a los.s; while those issued at three¬ 
pence, if they involve no loss, are at the same 
time not productive of any gain. Bearing this 
in view, the goveniment had in mind a scheme 
of Po-Ht-oIfice Notes which was calculated to meet 
the difficulty, and they would no doubt have 
developed it concurrently with the raising of the 
money order rates, had it not been necessary to 
obtain first of all parliamentary sanction; and 
this was only obtained during the recent session, 
under Mr Fawcett’s Post-ollice (Money Orders) 
Bill, We shall now proceed to explain the chief 
objects of the measure. 

It is designed to issue ten classes of Notes for 
fixed amounts -namely. Is., Is. dii., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
7s. Gd., 10.S., 123. Gd., 15s.,- 17s. 6d., and 2l)s., at 
a half|>enuy for each of the first three; a penny 
for each of the next three; and twopence for 
each of the remaining amounts. The note wdien 
issued is to be signed and stamped by tlio issuing 
postmaster, and will thus be payable to bearer 
at any savings-bank or Money Order Office in the 
country; but if cautiously disposed, the remitter 
can (1) insert the name of the person to whose 
signature only it is to be paid; or (2) he can also 
insert the name of the particular post-office at 
which it is to be cashed; or (3) he can cro.s3 it so as 
to make it in all respects like a cheque similarly 
dealt with. Mr Ohetwynd, lieceiver and Account¬ 
ant General to the Post-olfice, whose name is so 
favourably known in connection with postal work 
generally, and more particularly as the originator 
and j 9 iut organiser of the present admirable 
system of government savings-banks, is the author 
of this ingenious scheme. So carefully has he 
elaborated the proposition in all its details, that 
not only did it gain the unanimous approbation 
and recommendation of a Treasury Committee 
—presided over by the late Mr George Moore— 


I appointed to inquire into its merits, but it has also 
I met with the approval of that eminent body of 
financial and commercial representative’s the Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, who resolved by a 
large majority at one of tlieir meetings to support 
the movement. There can be no doubt that it 
will prove a great boon to the poorer classes, 
which was the original intention of the money 
order sj'stem, as we have shewn; while to com¬ 
mercial men it will also be most useful, especially 
as it is proposed by Mr Ohetwynd that the new 
notes should be sold in books for use as required, 
as well as singly. 

To return, however, to money orders proper j 
the whole of the advantages and benefits derived 
from the money order system may be attributed to 
the agency of the little document called the 
‘advice,' which i# really the counterfoil of the 
money order itself. It may be regarded as the 
mainspring of the whole serviqp ; its usefulness 
to the system being incalculable; its most 
important function to prevent fraud. No order 
is paid until compared with its dujdicate or 
‘advice,’ with the exception only of such orders 
as are paid through bankers; and as it bears 
particulars regarding the payee which are not 
shewn on the order itself, it would not always 
be easy for an individual who had fraudulently 
obtained the latter to get it cashed; while the 
slightest attempt to alter in any way the amount 
on the order can at once be detected by means of 
the aforesaid ‘ advice.’ Mr Chetwynd, in evidence 
before the Treasury Committee already referred to, 
described the further uses of the ‘ ail vice ’ as fol¬ 
lows ; ‘ It locali.ses the payment, ana thus enables 
the Post-olfice to provide money to meet the pay¬ 
ment at the right place. The postmaster w’ho 
receives “advices” knows that the corresponding 
orders will bo presented in a day or two. If he 
did not know that these money orders were to bo 
presented, he would remit the money to London, 
ancl the presenters of the orders might have to 
wait two or three days before obtaining payment. 
Another advantage is, that the postmaster is very 
distinctly informed how much Wiis paid in by the 
remitter at the oflice of issue; and thus he is 
enabled to protect himstdf and the department 
against fraudulent alteration of the amounts,’ 

At the chief money order office in London, 
where the amount of business daily transacted ie 
very great, many instances come under notice of 
the usefulness of the ‘advice;’ and it may be 
worth while to quote one here. Two or three 
years ago, a woman j)rescnted an order payable 
to the well-known minister Mr Spmgeon, the 
initials of whose Christian name are C. H., the 
order being signed ‘ Charles Haddon ’ on one line 
and ‘Spurgeon’ on the next; but as the signa¬ 
ture did not correspond with the name given 
in the ‘advice,’ payment was refused, and the 
applicant was {iskeil from whom it had been 
received, to which she replied: ‘A customer— 
Mr Spurgeon.’ Not feeling satisfied, however, 
the clerk retained the order, took the woman’s 
name and address, and desired her to tell Mr 
Spurgeon to come himself and sign it. The 
result was the discovery that the money order 
had been fraudulently obtained; and although 
the woman had given a false name and address, 
she was afterwards apprehended, and sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment. This is only one 
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oa»e oat of many, we believe; bat it is suflioient 
to demonstrate the security given by the‘advice’ 
to the motiey order system; and were it to be 
abolished, as has been absurdly suggested by 
some, for the purpose of reducing the costs of 
the service, the system would at once be robbed 
of a feature on which rests its chief claim to 
popularity. 

According to the last Report of the PostmMter- 
goneral, there are now six thousand and sixty 
offices open throughout the United Kingdom at 
which money order business may be transacted ; 
and the total number of inland transactions 
reached nearly seventeen millions; while the total 
value amounted to nearly twenty-five million 
ounds; shewing that on the average for every 
undred persons of the population, over forty- 
nine orders ivere issued. Thiai; however, we are 
told, is.a decrease of three per cent, on the 
number issued in the previous year; which is 
partly accounted for by the raising of the initial 
rate from one penny to twopence, and the reduction 
of the registered letter fee from fourponce to two¬ 
pence ; partly by the depression in trade ; and to 
. a great extent by tlie discontinuance of the use of 
money orders for the payment of the salaries of 
natiuual school teachers in Ireland. Fortunately, 
iowever, the foreign and colonial money order 
business continues to increase. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
persons employed in the money onler service as 
a whole ; but it may suffice that the staff engaged 
in the chief office, London, on this business alone 
numbere one Jiuudred and twenty-nine, of whom 
one is Controller, and fifty-nine persons otherwise 
employed as paper-keepers, &c. The work per¬ 
formed by this staff is of a varied character, 
consisting mainly in the examination and checking 
of accounts, &c.; together with a considerable 
amount of correspondence and other miscellaneous 
duties necessarily incident to a business which 
issues and pays nearly seventeen inilliou money 
orders, and deals with an annual sum of nearly 
twenty-five million pounds, as already shewn. 

To enter into details as reganls all the work 
done at the chief money order office, and to the 
duties attaching to what is termed the ‘paid issue 
check,’ would only weary the general reader. 
Suffice it to say that this check is designed as a 
complete test of the accuracy of the amounts 
charged to postmasters for orders issued, and of 
the amount credited for orders paid. The various 
postmasters account to the chief office in London 
for fhe orders they issue, and the castings of their 
accounts afe checked and posted daily to the 
relative ledgers. When the orders are paid, they 
are claimed by the paying postmasters; tlie 
amounts claimed are checked by the orders; the 
castings are checked; and the totals claimed and 
allowed are also posted into the ledgers. 

The value of the ‘paid issue’ check is exhibited 
in a remarkable way by the result of the com¬ 
parison of the y«irly balances, made up respectively 
of issues and ‘jpaid issues,’ and issues and pay¬ 
ments ; by which it appear* that the balance of 
deficiency on eleven years amounted to tlie mar- 
veHously small sura of five hundred and sixtyr 
seven pounds* Considering that this is on a 
turnover of three hundred and «ixty-two million 
pounds, tine result must be regarded as extrenioly 
■atiafactory. 


In condusion, we. have only to remark, that the 
facts and figures laid before the reader demonstrate 
the wonderful results which frequently arise from 
the smallest beginnings. 

In another paper we shall attempt to shew what 
the public may now do by depositing its ‘ saved 
pennies' in Pos^office Banks. 


MY MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 

IN TWO PAIim—PART I. 

‘Look here, my dear boy; I am going to give you 
a piece of advice. When you cashed that cheque 
iu the Bank just now, you scarcely looked at the 
notes before thrusting them in a bundle into 
your breast-pocket Now, I daresay you think 
It looks very fine to shove away a lot of bank¬ 
notes into your pocket as if you were accustomed 
to carry about largo sums. But listen to me. I 
am an old man, and I daresay I have had as much 
to do with the handling of money as you are 
likely ever to have; and I stroiigl}' recommend 
you never to put away any note, cheque, draft, 
or in fact any paper equivalent for cash, without 
entering the number in your pocket-book, with- 
the date of its reception, and the name of the | 
person from whom you took it. Ever since I 
began businm, I made it a fixed rule always to 
do so ; and I could now, by referring to a ledger, ! 
tell you what notes passed through my bauds, and * 
the exact dates they did so. It gives very little i 
trouble; and you never can tell when the record 
may be of use to yourself or to others.’ I 

ilv Eenshaw was an old and esteemed friend 
of iny father’s. He had come into Bosanquet’s 
Bank as I was cashing a small cheque ; and as 
we walked down Lombard Street, he administered 
this little reproof; not, however, with the least 
sharpne-ss or sarcasm, but with a kind lalherly 
manner which could not offend the most touchy, 
(-specially as proceeding from an old to a young 

man. I had known him as long as I could remem¬ 
ber, ho having been connected with my father iu 
many business transactions, and tims cutertaiuiug 
for each other a feeling of mutual esteem. He was 
u man of good sfanding in the ‘City,’ and hadbeeu 
always remarkable for liis great punctuality and 
correctness iu business matters. For fifty years 
he had worked in the firm, from yniich he liad 
lately retired, having been (diief partner fur more 
than half that period. His motto in business 
had always been Method ; and he certainly carried 
out his principle in every action; not, however, 
like some methodical people, who think tliat every 
one else should go out of the way that their 
regulated routine may not be interrupted. On 
the contrary, in his ordinary life—although every 
hour of the day bad its appointed purpose—ha 
readily lent himself to aid in the pleasures, or 
business of his friends; nor did he look harshly 
on those whose habits were not just so exact 
os his own. His mind was large enough to 
see that it would ba impossible, indeed not desir* 

able, that all men should think like bin) ; and 
that a sound intellect and good moral W()rth two 
to be found amongst the apparently light and 
careless, as well as amongst tlie methodical and 
steady. At the same time, in his own iimnediata 
business concerns, he insisted on a methodical 
system being strictly adhered to. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
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he was wont to say to his clerks, ‘out of the 
office you nmy be sky-rockets if you please; in 
the office, chronometers.’* 

‘I dttresjiy, John,’ he continued to me, ‘you 
think that I aiiva sort of old mural parallel-ruler, 
and that I never can Mt beyond making one line 
ruu straight alongside of another; but believe 
me,, as your father's old friend, and youm too, 
nty boy, that there is nothing like method. From 
the smallest to the greatest transaction, do every¬ 
thing as if you were casting up account8--for you 
know how soon a little error multiplies—and 
beware of trusting to your memory anything that 
should be put down in black and Avhite. There 
now; I have given you a lecture, and I hope you 
are not vexed ?' 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ I replied. ‘I daresay—I’m sure 
you are riglit; and indeed I never looked on you 
m the light of a parallel-ruler; though I should 
not object bearing a little resemblance myself to 
that respectable instrument. And yet, I fear I 
should never be able to bring myself to keep 
account of the numbers of every note I received.’ 

‘And yet,’ my companion replied, ‘they think 
it worth while to do so at the Bank you get them 
from. How about if you lost them ?' 

‘That’s true,’ said I; ‘ but it’s not very likely. 

‘ I always keep my wits about me.’ 

‘Just like you—just like you young men: 
you ’re all so sharp. Never mind, my dear boy. 
Gome up this evening—1 dine at six—and I ’ll 
tell you a story in which the honour and credit 
of a young man—all that he was worth to society 
and himself, depended on the number of a bank¬ 
note.’ * 

Six o'clock with Mr Renshaw meant six o’clock ; 
and I am sure, by his hearty welcome, he felt a 
little fluttered at my remembrance of bis hobby, 
as I entered the drawing-room just five minutes 
before the hour. The dimior-party was quite a 
family one, comprising besides ourselves, Mrs 
llenshaw and their two daughters. I could not 
help observing during dinner bow quietly regular 
everylbing was conducted, yet without the slightest 
atilfness. Everything that was needed was at 
hand ; and the courses were nois^essly removed 
or replaced without any ringing of bells or other 
interruption to the cheerful conversation which 
was being carried on. 

‘Now, John,’ said my host, when the ladies had 
left the room, and %ve had drawn up our chairs 
near the fire and had placed the decanters within 
reach, ‘ fill your glass; and don’t mind me— 
old method, you see—whilst I tell you iny story. 
Bat 1 must first fetch the documents from my 
study.’ 

Following my friend’s advice, I filled my glass 
and cracked a few filberts ; and in a few minutes 
Mr llenshaw returned, bringing with him three 
newsjinpera, which lie lai<l beside him on the table. 
He then drew from his coat a pocket-book of 
the usual shape that ‘ City ’-men carry about with 
them, but differing from those in ordinary use 
in being of a bright blue colour. ‘Another of 
my whims, John. I had my memorandum-book 
of'au unusual colour, that it might be more 
easily traced if lust; and now,’ he continued, 
placing the hook beside the papers, ‘my memo¬ 
randa are all ia order, and I only ask your 
attention. 

‘I daresay you have heard your lather speak 


of a Mr Brierly—though perhaps not, as I 
now remember he must have died when you 
were quite a child. However, your father knew 
him well, and I also knew him, but not very 
intimately, although 1 have at different times 
transacted business for him. He knew little about 
such matters himself, and always left every¬ 
thing connected with his property in the hands 
of an agent—not that I ever acted as such, my 
connection with him being casual He was 
ossessed of a little landed property; hut the 
ulk of his money was invested in stock of 
different kinds. He dabbleil, however, very little 
in the share-market; for though his man of 
business was willing enough to speculate, yet old 
Mr Brierly said that he had enough and to spare ; 
and whenever he .knew his money was safely 
invested, then he let it stay; so that his agent 
hail little to do, and his pickings were prop'ortion- 
ably small • 

‘Little or nothing was known of Mr Brierly 
before he came to settle near Hanwell, where he 
bought himself a pretty place, and lived in strict 
retirement with his only daughter and sole com¬ 
panion, a child about ten or eleven years old. 
bifferent stories were of course in circulation as 
to who he was and where he came fronu Some 
hinted at a deserted wife; others, that he was a 
widower. The latter I have reason to believe 
was correct. But as far as he was concernetl, he 
never sati.sfied the curiosity of his neighlmurs, 
but lived quietly on, having apparently no thought 
or pleasure beyond his child- As 1 told you, he 
was nothing of a Cusine-ss man ; ami like many 
such, he placed entire trust in his agent, or more 
correctly agents ; for the management of his estate 
was confided to the hands of Uibden, Knollj’s, & 
Dihden, solicitors and conveyancers of Bellvard, 

I )octors’Commons. The firm used to be Dibden 
& Knollys, until Dibden’s only son Stephen 
joined it, when his name was added; shortly 
after which event, Knollys died; but the name 
was retained by the firm; so that at the time I 
speak of, the whole business belongetl to tbe two 
Dibdens, father and son. Why Mr Brierly should 
have ever selected such agent-s, or how he met 
tliem, I never found out; but he placed in them 
the most implicit confidence, and used constantly 
to send for the elder Dibden to his house, esjie- 
cially during the last two years before bis death, 
when his health was failing, and he disliked the 
trouble and fatigue of going up to town. 

* Whether it was Dibden’s cleverness as a man 
of business that he was taken with, or whether Jie 
was managed by cunning, 1 know no*t, but he 
certainly let him obtain a great deal of influence 
over him; and at his death, which took place 
when his child was only fifteen years of ag^ his 
will directed that she should be under tbe guar¬ 
dianship of Dibden ; who, during her minority, or 
as long as she remained w'ith him, was to receive 
five hundred pouiuls a year for his charge. more¬ 
over, directed that she was not to marry before she 
was legally of age, and then only with Dibden’s 
consent, until after her twenty-fifth birthday, when 
she was free to do as she liked. The mostwurious 
part of the will—and it evitlently shews thal what¬ 
ever influence Dibden exerted over the oftl man 
was not sufficient to induce him to attach a per¬ 
manent penalty on his child if she disobeyed hk 
wishes—was that, in the event of her not comply- 
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ing with the terms of the will, she should have 
only an allowance of fiv’e hundred pounds a year 
dnrins her life; but that the property should be 
settled oa,(ihcr children, to be enjoyed by them 
after her death. Hard, as this arraugement was, 
for a loved and only child to be excluded from 
being mistress of her property for four years after 
she became of age, unless she married with her 
guardian’s consent in the meantime, I am certain 
myself that it would have been harder if Dibden 
could have managed it; but he was evidently not 
able to convince the father that after twenty-five 
years of age a woman’s fortune might not be safely 
left to her own discretion. Everybody w'as of 
coume surprised at the will; but as there were no 
relatives to interfere, no question was raised ; and 
as soon as the funeral was over, Dibden took the 
child home with him. 

*I must now pass over a space of five years. 
The child of fifteen had grown into a beautiful 
girl of twenty, and a sweeter and kinder never 
breathed. Now John, if you won’t laugh at an 
old man getting enthusiastic about a girl young 
enough to be his grandchild, 1 will describe her 
to you. She had a clear frank open face—a face 
that to look at once, was sufficient to read truth 
and trust written on it. Her fair golden hair 
sometimes seemed like a glory round it, as the 
rays of the sun danced on its luxuriant folds ; 
and the pleasant smile that she greeted one with, 
made one feel that if the term angel could be 
applied to mortal, it might be to her. Her nose 
was straight and small; and her eyes—John, I 
never saw such coloured eyes ‘on a fair person— 
they were dark violet, with long lashes.—There ! 
you’re langhiug at me ; I shall tell you no more 
about her, except to say she was as good as she 
was beautiful. To do Dibden justice, he dealt 
wry fairly with her as far as education went. No 
expense was spared; she had the best, masters 
for everything. But she was never permitted to 
go into society. To be sure, be used to have some 
female relatives of his own or of Mrs Dibden’s 
from time to time to stay at his little villa in 
Brixton ; but as neither he nor his wife was very 
well connected, it is doubtful whether their society 
was any advantage to his ward. One of the few 
young men she ever saw was Dibden’s son, now 
about thirty years of age, and as ilMavoureJ a 
fellow as one might meet between Charing Cross 
and the Bank, and as rude and coarse in manner as 
be was unpleasant in countenance. Nor had he 
even the cleverness of his father to make up for 
hii? moral and personal deficiencies. Wlien I say 
he was altbut the only acquaintance of the male 
eex that she had, I mean he was the only one 
openly acknowledged ; for she had—wonderful 
how Nature asserts her prerogative—another that 
no one knew of but herself and him, to whom 
she had surrendered all the affection of a pure 
and loving heart—and no blame to licr, poor girl. 
As slie grew from childhood to womanhood, she 
began to feel the irksomeness of her position, and 
she naturally enough attached herself to the first 
friend she met who had tastes and feeling,? in 
common with her. 

‘Year after year, she felt a growing dislike to 
her guardian and his family, who continually 
reminded her of the legal authority be possessed. 
However, she remained very passive until the 
twenty-first anniversary of her birthday, when 


she surprised her ffuardian by demanding to hear 
I the contents of her father’s will. At first ho 
' refused; but she insisted* “ I am of age to-day, 
Mr Dibden," she said, “and my own mistress. 
You are now only guardian of my money. I 
require to bear the contents of my father’s will; I 
know you have a copy.” 

‘ On hearing it, she only said: “Four y.ears 
more,” and walked out of the room. 

‘About this time, young Dibden commenced 
annoying her with his attentions, proving to her, 
what she had already suspected, that to secure 
her hand and fortune for Stephen, had been the 
plot of the worthy pair. She did not, however, 
feel any uneasiness; but from time to time she 
was subjected to much that was trying and 
vexatious; until at last matters were brought to 
a crisis by Stephen Dibden offering marriage- 
telling her at the same time he hoped to be able 
to get his father’s consent. She stared at him 
some seconds before she replierl, and then said: 
“ Marry you! Get your father’s consent! Are 
you mad, Mr Dibden? You forget your place;” 
and she walked calmly out of the room. 

‘At this time, she had not actually engaged 
herself, but doubtlo.ss the circumstance precipitated 
! matters ; for, the fii’st time after this that she met 
George Hamilton, she told him of her annoyance, 
and then burst into tears.—Now, John, if a nice 
girl to whom you had paid a little regular atten¬ 
tion, but of whose mind you were not quite cer¬ 
tain, suddenly bursts into tears as she tells you of 
i her troubles^ and, so to speak, throws herself on 
your protection, what do you tliiuk you would do 1 
Why, ten to one. I’ll be bound you wouM do 
e.xactly what George Hamilton did—offer lier your 
hand and heart on the spot; and the same 
odds that, like him, you would be accepted. So 
George Hamilton went back to his lodgings tliat 
evening as happy as a king, the alUanced husband 
of (fiara Brierly. 

‘But I have not told you who George Hamilton 
was. Well, he was Dibden’s head-clerk ; and a 
first-rate one he was. He had been Ixunid as an 
articleil pupil in another house; but just as his 
apiirenticeship was up, hi.s father died; and he had 
not the means to prosecute his profession, and 
was indeed thrown on his own resources. London 
is not, as you know, a place ^r an honest man 
to live without the means of palying his way; and 
so Hamilton found; and accordingly lie took the 
first clerkship that offered, which was in the oflicc 
of Dibden, Knollys, and Dibden, at the munifi¬ 
cent salary of ninety pounds a year. However, 
they soon found tliat they had a man above the 
common; and in order that they might not lose 
him, they gave him a progre.ssive salary, which 
at this time had reached one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. George Hamilton was a gentleman 
in every sense of the word—tlie son of a retired 
officer, who had nothing to leave him but gentle 
blood, an honourable name, and his blessing. At 
the time of his engagement, ho was about twenty- 
five years of age, and a fine handsome young fellow. 
It was by the merest chance that he had ever 
met Clara Brierly, as the DibJens naturally took 
good care that such a formidable rival to Stephen 
should be kept out of the way. However, his 
introduction to the girl happened in this wise. 
One day old Dibden was unwell, and Stephen had 
gone out of town, when a letter was brought to 
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the office requiring immediate attention—^the con¬ 
tents of which Hamilton did not feel justified in 
dealing with without seeing his principal; and for 
this purpose, he repaired to Dibden’s private resi¬ 
dence. lie was about to ring the bell, when the 
door was opened by Miss Brierly, who was just 
going out. Hamilton drew back, to let her pass, 
at fijpst supposing she was a visitor leaving the 
house, wondering at the same time that the Dib- 
dens should have an actjuaintance of so elegant and 
aristocratic an appearance. He was not, therefore, 
a little S' rprised when he was asked by a soft 
sweet voice, if he was being attended to; which 
was in nowise abated when she asked him in, and 
said she would send a servant to attend to him. 

‘“Charming girl!” he said to himself as she 
went away. And then a sudden thought struck 
him. TJie ward 1 

‘ Now, if George had been a commonplace young 
man, she would have passed through the hall and 
gone out without minding him; such, however, 
W'iis by no means the case; and as the girl gave 
range to lier thoughts, she was fain to admit that 
she had never seen any one w'ho impressed her so 
much at first sight. Fes; Clara Brierly was in 
love—had fallen in love at a glance. Not that she 
acknowledged such a state of things to herself; 
she only kept thinking and thinking about him 
<biy after day—he was such a contrast to Stephen 
Dibden. 

‘ As for George Hamilton, he did not wait to 
analyse his feelings ; that first slight rencontre did 
it; and before be got back to the office, he had 
built himself a castle, wherein he had w'orked 
himself into Dibden’s favour, and become a 
partner, and won the hand of his lovely charge. 

‘Now, John, I am not going to enter into the 
details of a romantic love-afi'air—you know what 
love can do—they met and met again, and learned 
each other’s history; and at last, as I told you 
before, exchanged vows of eternal love.’ 

ON THE POWER OF EXPRESSION. 

Mils Harriet BisEcnER Stowe says of her father, 
l.)r Lyman Beecher, that he had in a very high 
degree the power of expression ; by which she 
means, the power of letting those who had done 
him a favour know that lie W'as grateful to them 
for it. Perhaps to this is partly due tlie fact, 
tliat most of the children of that remarkable mau 
have also this power. 

Many, however, are lamentably deficient in this 
respect, and are like poor Barkis in David Vopper- 
iirld, who when he wished to tell his intended 
that he w'anted to marry her, concentrated all his 
jiower of expression in the words, ‘Barkis is willin’.’ 
The well-known French littirateur, M. Taine, writ¬ 
ing in the English papers a few years ago, on 
English manners ana customs, tells of a coach¬ 
man, whose horses becoming unmanageable, bolted 
up one street and down another, till at last they 
went galloping down a mews, when a stableman 
came out, caught hold of the horses, completely 
(piieted tlicin, iurned their heads round, and saw 
them and the carriage safely out into the street 
again, only uttering a grunt or two during the 
■whole time ; and the coachman who had received 
this great kindness at the hands of his country¬ 
man, simply nodded his head in recognition of it, 
and drove away without a word. 


We English are certainly a remarkable people; 
a stranger, for instance, may go in and out of a 
place of worship for many months, and not have a 
word spoken to him by any single individual. It 
is the same in our public conveyanc&s. What a 
luxury it is to find any one in a railway carriage 
who will genially respond to any remark one 
may venture to make. As a rule, you are looked 
upon almost as an intruder, in ’bus, train, or 
tram, especially if the conveyance happen to be 
nearly full. Even at a Christmas party, during 
the early part of the evening every one seems 
frozen, until some pleasant individual, who has 
cultivated the power of expression, thaws the ice, 
and sets the waters of conversation flowing. 

In all this, we are very like our German neigh¬ 
bours, but strikingly unlike our nearer neighbours 
across the Channel, who have the charming 
' faculty of being able to set people at thefr ease, 
without an efi’ort, and of acknowreilging a favour 
so politely, that one longs for an opportunity of 
shewing them another. At a religious Conven¬ 
tion, held at Brighton a few years ago, many 
German and French clergymen were present. At 
one of the meetings, a gentleman connected with 
the press sat during the singing of one of the 
hymns, W'ith a copy of the hymns and tunes 
before him. One of the German pastors sat 
beside him, and asked if he might use the book. 
It w'as handed to him. He used it throughout 
the service, Avithout once oHcring it to the owner, 
and when all was over, laid it down without a 
word or sign of tli^inks. At the next meeting, 
a French pastor sat in the same plaCe, when the 
very same thing- occurred, with this difference, 
that the Frenchman politely insisted on the owner 
of the book sharing it with him, thanked him 
with a warm shake of the hand when the meeting 
was over, and always politely bow'ed when they 
ai'ter’wards met in the grounds. 

There are people iu the world with very kind 
hearts, who yet hurt others, just as that German 
pastor did, simply from not using that power 
of expression, which surely all have, in more or 
less degree. Others are troubled with a painful 
reserve, which prevents them from giving expres¬ 
sion to their feelings, although they may be very 
I warm and very deep, and they are often wofiilly 
rai.suuderstood by those about them. Tenri3*soa 
tells of a certain shy Ellen Adair, who, though 
dying for her lover, caused herself to be so mis¬ 
understood by him, that he left her, uttering such 
stinging words, that they broke the poor girl’s 
heart; and when upon his return he found hOw 
grievously they had misconceived each other, he 
wrote upon her tombstone ; 

Here lies the body of Ellon Adair, 

And here the heart of Edward Gr.ay. 

It is terrible to think what mischief has been 
wrought among children and young people by 
this want of the power of expression on the part 
of parents and teachers. How many a sepsitivo 
cliild has been almost ruined, by parents who 
never saw that ho was trying his very utmost to 
plea.se; or if they saw it, never did as Lyman 
Beecher did with his children, let them know 
that he saw and appreciated the act, however 
slight it might appear to be. A little fellow has 
been reading of some young hero who helped his 
father and mother in all sorts of ways; and after 
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racking lua brains to think how he too can help, 
he reineiybers that he can fetch his father’s 
dippers, and take his boots away and put them in 
the proper place. Without saying a word to 
anybody, when evening comes he does it; bat the 
father is so occuined that he notices not what the 
boy has done. The little fellow hopes on, think¬ 
ing that when he goes to bed, his lather will say 
how pleased be was to see Charley so willing to 
help; but not a word is uttered; and the boy goes 
up to bed with a choking feeling in his throat, and 
says his prayer by the bedside, with a sadness 
very real in his heart. Parents often complain of 
chiidren not being so ready to help as they should 
be; the fault is with the parents, who have not 
known how to evoke feelings with which the 
heart of every child is richly stored. 

A little girl has battled bravely with herself, 
and got up early on a Sunday morning, done 
many little thhigs for her mother, hurried over 
her breakfast, and got to her school in time. 
There has been her teacher, stiff and cold, w’ith 
just a no<l of recognition for the chilil and nothing 
more. Without knowing exactly why, the little 
scholar has felt very sad. How delighted she 
would have been, if the teacher had, with ungloved 
hand, kindly drawn her to her side, and said with 
a beaming face, how pleased she was to see her at 
school so early. 

If parents and teachers would but cultivate this 
grace of expression, how good it would be ! Many 
Mfis! exercise the grace in a way which makes one 
wish they were bereft of the power altogether, for 
they are for ever findiug fault. They are troubled 
with a conscientious conviction that they must 
look for defects in those about them. Of course 
they fintl them, and then they are pointed out in 
a way that cruelly wounds a highly conscientious 
and sensitive nature, and incalculable harm is 
done. The governess of a large school, forgetting 
that her assistants are possibly harassed with little 
cares as well ns she is, and are also as desirous of 
doing their duty, comes into the class-room of 
one who has done all she can think of for the 
benefit of her charge; and instead of uttering a few 
words of appreciation, and then kindly hinting 
that some little thing she sees might be better 
manageil, pa.s8e8 over the good altogether, and 
fastens on some little remissnesa which scarcely 
deserved mention. What w'ouder if such a one 
fails to evoke that enthusiasm in work which it 
is so charming to see. Blessed are they who look 
for‘good points’in people—they will be sure to 
find them.; and a pleasant acknowledgment is 
exceedingly refreshing and helpful, especially to 
those who are honestly striving to do what they 
feel to lie right. Dr Arnold was one of these, and 
the result is seen in such scholars as Dean Stanley, 
Thomas Hughes, and many others. 

Ileurts are always drawn out in love and admi¬ 
ration towards those who possess the gift of 
saying wise strong words at the right lime. It is 
said of Mohammed, that once, when he was all 
unknown to fame, he addressed a little knot of 
his ac(;uaintances, asking who would j(>iu him, 
and so spoke, that a boy of sixteen rushed into 
his arms, and in fierce passionate language declared 
he wouUL All know what happened when the 
First Napoleon, having escaped from £ll>a, came 
with a hamlful of men to the first garrison-town 
on the continent. The soldiers of ^ town had i 


sworn allegiance td the new government At the 
sight of Napoleon, they wavered, but yet seemed 
preparing to fire upon him. He bared his breast^ 
cryiJig, ‘ Fire, my ehildren! ’ 'They dropped their 
arms, fell at his^feet, and cried, ‘Vive I’Empe- 
reur!’ 

It is quite remarkable what results have fol¬ 
lowed from even one simple expression of loving 
approval. When John Gibson was a little boy, 
he is said to have sat at the cottage window sketch¬ 
ing some geese that were passing. He shewed the 
sketch to his mother. ‘Well done!’ she said; 

‘ that 'e very nice; I should try again if I were 
you.’ He tried again, and became the world- 
renowned sculptor. Benjamin West when about 
five years old, was left one summer day in the 
garden with a baby cousin. He made a rude 
sketch of the child. ‘Why,’ said the delighted 
mother, ‘he has sketched little Sally 1’ He made 
other sketches after that, and became the favourite 
painter of George III. and President of the Royal 
Academy. Years ago, a fond aunt said to a boy 
who had written out a piece of poetry in short¬ 
hand : ‘Why, }’ou’ll be a shorthand writer in the 
House of Cununons some day 1 ’ and the prediction 
has been fulfilled. 

Plea-sant, helpful, and never forgotten are all 
such words of approval. In a large family, there 
have been days of anxiety and care. The eldest 
daughter by her skill in teaching lias earned a 
little extra money, and without a word to any one, 
she lays nearly all of it out in buying things that 
are much needed in the house. What joy fills her 
heart when a fond mother takes her aside, and 
with emotion that cannot be concealeil, Kiys how 
thankful she is for such considerate kindness, 
and murmurs ; ‘ I don’t know what we should do j 
without you, darling.’ 

Music is sweet, and will often heal a w’onnded 
heart; but the winsome words of approval uttered 
by one we love, are sweeter still, fur limy are 
as balm when they are, spoken ; and in utter-days | 
—days of darkness and of sorrow, they return 
upon the soul with healing on their wings. 


'HOW TO IDENTIFY LIGHTHOUSE 
LIGHTS. 

The readers of this Journalpare more or less 
familiar with tlie m.ain features of our grand and 
important lighthouse system—how that the light¬ 
houses themselves are built upon lonely cliffs, 
dangerous shores, and half-submerged rocks out 
at sea; how that some of the finest engineering 
has been called for in their planning and construc¬ 
tion, to enable them to bear age after age the fury 
of raging storms and cyclones; how that, for 
illuminating them at night, open cressets or fire- 
pots gave way to large camllos, these again to oil 
lamps, until now oil is competing with gas and 
the electric light for approval; how that focalising 
lenses and reflecting mirrors are employed to 
intensify the light in some particular directions; 
and how that coloured ghass, revolving lanterns, 
and screens or shutters are in many instances used 
to modify the flashing and general appearance of 
the light. 

This latter point is constantly receiving close 
attention; and a recent Official Correspondence 
shews that more and more improvements ta» 
suggested as being fitted for adoption. To distin- 
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ish one lighthouse from another during day¬ 
light is easy to the OTnctised mariner or pilot; 
but nut so at night if the lights are white and 
siniilar. Hence the use of distinguishing charac- 
teristica Some of the lights are*white, some red, 
some green ; some are &ced and uniform; some 
revolve once in a minute or less, and are obscured 
or hj<l<lcn part of the time by self-acting screens 
or shuttera, presenting alternations of illumination 
and darkness to a ship out at sea. 

But many scientific men are now of opinion 
that someShing is still wanted to enable mariners 
to distinguish one lighthouse from another in all 
kinds of weather at night. They suggest the 
adoption of other characteristics as means of iden¬ 
tification. The most active among these advisers 
is Sir William Thomson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, and one 
of the most able and accomplished scientific men 
in Europe. 

Sir William first publicly broached the subject 
about six years ago, at the Brighton meeting of 
the Brilisir Association. He has never since lost 
sight of it. He has been in correspondence with 
the Committee of Lloyd's, the Trinity House (the 
owners and managers of nearly all the lighthouses 
on the English and Welsh coasts), the Commis¬ 
sioners of Northern Lights (who bear a similar 
relation to the Scottish system), the Conservators 
of Irish Lights, and the Board of Trade—all in 
their several ways interested in this important 
subject. The Committee of Lloyd’s, towards the 
close of 1871), invited the special attention of the 
Trinity House; and this has led to much addi¬ 
tional ('orresponilence in 1880. 

Sir Will lain ailvocates tiie application to light¬ 
house illnniinution of the code or alphabet invented 
by Professor Morse, and employed with so much 
success in practical telegraphy. It is called the 
dof-and (lank system; one dot or short dash on a 
ribbon of paper being easily distinguishable from 
a longer ilash. In regard to lighthouses, the idea 
is to make long and short flashes of light succeed 
one another in a certain routine or alternation. 
One routine only is to be used in any one light¬ 
house, to distinguish it from all.neighbouring 
lights. He flwelt earnestly on the known facts of 
the case; ‘When the Bishop or the Etldystone 
(the names of two of our celebrated lighthouses) 
is first descried in hazy weather, how can either 
be known to be what it is, and not to be a 
at'amer’s masthead light? Every one who has 
the slightest e.x])erience of the sea knows that the 
doubt ill such cases very frequently lasts for many 
precious minulea. Considering the danger all 
roiintl of steam and sailing navigation on our 
coasts in foggy weather, uncertainties of even a 
few raimites’ duration are a fertile source of 
disaster, either by collision or by running on 
rocks.’ 

In working out the details, one system is the 
dot-dash or short-long, with an eclipse of a quarter 
of a minute or so before the recurrence of aiiotlier 
pair; the double-dash or long-long is another 
system, .with a similar eclipse of measurable 
brevity between the pairs; the dot-dash-dot-dash 
or short-long-short-long is another, marked by its 
own characteristics. All these and other routines 
are recommended for adoption in difi'erent light¬ 
houses, each establkhing and maintaining its own 
identity. 


The Irish Lighthouse Board has adopted tbk 
ingenious Morse code in some of the lighthouses 
on the coast of Ireland ; and the results are 
accepted by Sir William Thomson as liirnishing 
testimony in support of his views: ‘ The perfect 
success of the oot-dash system in the Holywood 
Bank Light, the first to which it was applied, and 
the equally satisfactory results in the cases of the 
Game! Point, Greenock (dot-dot) and Craigmore 
(dot-dash-dot-dash) Lights, shew that there is no 
good foundation for the contention of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House that long and short 
occultations could only be accurately understood 
in circumstances of easy navigation, and on the 
comfortable deck of a well-found and highly 
disciplined ship.’ The Harbour Master of Belfast, 
when applied to fon any evidence bearing on the 
point, stated that ‘ The masters of vessels frequent¬ 
ing this port consider that the light (do’t-dash 
system) is a very useful one for Vessels making 
the harbour, not at all likely to be mistaken for 
any other light, and is easily and clearly distin¬ 
guished even in somewhat tliick weather.’ This 
report certainly tends in favour of Sir William 
Thomson’s views. 

He recommends that the occulting lights—that 
is, intervals of darkness between flashes of light— 
should not be coloured with red or green or any 
other tinted glass ; e.xcept in special circumstances 
they should be perfectly white. Nothing, he 
believes, would better discriminate a clilf or rock 
light from a ship’s light than an occulting appear¬ 
ance presented by tl\,e former. He also entertains 
an opinion that in our present revolvihg lights the 
period of alternation between darkness and illu¬ 
mination is too long; it should range somewhere 
between five seconds and twenty seconds, instead 
of between half a minute and a minute or more. 

It is not surprising that the Trinity Board—-or, 
to use the majestic designation, Ehler Brethren of 
the Trinity House—should hesitate about the 
suggested new system, to which they—as well as 
certain mariners w'hose opinions have been taken 
—have raised some objections. Large sums have 
been expended in bringing the present arrange¬ 
ments into regular working order, and it would 
be rather costly to introduce anything new. 
Nevertheless the public, especially the mercantile 
marine, have a right to expect that the best should 
be done that can he done ; for the annual revenues 
derived from tolls and dues are large and ample. 

THE PROPOSED ROYAL COLLEGE OP 
MUSIC. 

A PETiTioir has lately been presented by the 
Prince of Wales to the Queen, praying her to 
grant a Charter of Incorporation to the Royal 
College of Music. It sets forth that in 1876 
a school for music called the National Training 
School for Music was established at Kensington 
Gore (South Kensington) under a Committee 
of management, of which the Queen’s dutiful 
and loving son Alfred Duke of Etlinburgh is 
President The School has for its object tbe edu¬ 
cation of persons evincing special aptitude for 
music, but unable to bear the wliole expense of 
their education. The School has, by tbe liberality 
of various donors, been endowed with consider¬ 
able annual grants—the Queen, some of her sons 
and daughters, the Society of Arts, and many 
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the city Companies being among the donors. The 
Training School has had a fair measure of success, 
considering the shortness of time during which it 
has been in operation. ‘In the judgment of your 
Petitioner,’ the Prince proceeds to say, ‘it is expe¬ 
dient that a Royal College of Mtisic should be 
formed on a more permanent and extended basis 
than any existing institution, with the inclusion 
as part thereof of the National Training Scliool at 
South Kensington. Such a College would have 
a capacity to exercise a powerful influence on 
the cultivation, practice, and regulation of the 
art and science of music, and further might 
officially aid in the promotion and supervision 
of musical instruction in elementary schools and 
elsewhere.' Therefore a charter of incorporation 
is prayed for at the hands pf Her Majesty, for 
a Royal College of Music, ‘or such other title 
as to Your Majesty may seem fit.’ 

The Dube 6f Edinburgh is known to be an 
accomplished musician *, but a more exalted rank 
has led to the placing of the Prince of Wales 
in the position of President, whetlier or not he 
is skilled in music. The Petition is in the name 
of the Prince, but most likely other hands pre¬ 
pared the proposed draft of a charter appended 
to it. 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Westminster, 
and Sir Richard Wallace are the only three per¬ 
sons named as recipients of the charter and repre¬ 
sentatives of the College; but others may be 
appointed at the royal will and pleasure, with the 
usual common seal of a corporate body. The firat 
President isrthe Prince of Wales; on his demise 
or resignation the sovereign will nominate his 
successor. The Vice-presidents, nominated by the 
President, must not be less in ninnber than four 
nor more than fifteen. The Principal and Vice¬ 
principal must be professional musicians; the 
President appoints the former, who tlieu appoints 
the latter, subject to the approval of the Council. 
This Council is to consist of thirty members— 
three ofiicial, namely, the President, Principal, 
and Vice-principal; and the rest ordinary, to be 
nominated in the first instance by the Prince 
President; afterwards, the members will be elected 
for three years each by the whole corporate body 
of the College. 

So much I'or the governing body, and next for 
the musical staff. The teachers will consist of 
Masters and Assistant-masters, appointed by tlie 
Principal, subject to the approval of the Council. 
A Board of studies, comprising six musical experts, 
will superintend the actual studies on a syste¬ 
matic basis. The pupils will comprise (1) scholars 
whose education aud maintenance are wholly or 
in part defrayed gratuitously; (2) government 
pupils, whose education is conducted on terms 
agreed upon between the College and the govern¬ 
ment; aud (3) pupils who pay for the whole 
of their education. Those learners who pass 
successfully through the prescribed examinations 
are entitled to a certificate, and may call them¬ 
selves'Graduates. The most competent of these 
Grmluates may became Fellows; and donors are 
invited to found Fellowships, to be aw'arded by 
competition. 

The range of powers possessed by the Council, in 
regard to the spread of musical education, is con¬ 
siderable—.making engagements with the govern¬ 
ment in regard to govQrnmental and elementary 


echooli^ in inspection, examinations, aiding to 
supply mnsical teachei^ and bestowal of seWor- 
ships; ne^otiidiDg with musical societies and 
other bodies in various ways to further their 
aims; and providing houses for the entire or 
partial maintenance of scholars and government 
pupils. 

Stripped of tedious technicalities of detail,, this 
brief sketch will give a general idea of the pro¬ 
posed Royal College of Music—a scheme which 
has our hearty good wishes. 

The Scottish Musical Society, of which the Duke 
of Buccleuch is president, and the Earl of Rose¬ 
bery chairman of Council, has, we are pleased to 
observe, been formed in Scotland with a similar 
object to that of the Royal College of Music. 

A LUMP OF CARBON. 

Tell me, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lurid in tbe glowing grate, 

While thy flames rise twisting, taming. 

Quench in me this curious yearning, 

Ages past elucidate. 

Tell me of the time when, waving 
High above the primal world. 

Thou, a giant palm-tree, lifting 
Tliy proud head above the shifting 
Of the storm-cloud’s lightning hurled. 

While the tropic sea, hot laving, 

Round thy roots its billows curled. 

Tell me, did the Mammoth, straying 
Near that mighty trunk of yours, 

On the verdure stop and graze, 

Which thy ample base disjilays, 

Or his weary limbs down laying, 

Sleep away the tardy hours ? 

Perchance some monstrous Saurian, sIMing, 

Waddled up the n<!igl)l>ouring strand. 

Or leapt into its native sea 
With something of agility, 

Though all ungainly on the land; 

While near your roots, in hlood-stained fray, 

Iflaybo two Ichthyc beasts colliding,/ 

Bit and fought their lives away. 

Tell me, Ancient Palm-corpse, was there 
In that world of yours primeval 
Aught of man in perfect shape ? 

Was there good ? and was there evil f 
Was it man ! or was it ape f 

Tell mo, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lnrid in the glowing grate, 

Lies there in each human face 
Something of tbe monkey’s trace f 
Tell me, have we lost a link ? 

Stir thy coaly brain and think, .. 

While thy red flames rise and sink. 

Ages past elucidate. 

W. B. *. 
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THE STORY OF PIERSON OF THE 95th. 
Very close upon one hundred years ago, Francis 
Pierson, a Major of the old Ninety-fifth Regiment 
—now the Rifie Brigade—saved with his life’s- 
hlood the island of Jersey from falling into 
the hands of its former masters the French. 
Though the story of this heroic deed lives in 
history, yet, strange to say, few of us beyond 
those who reside in or study the records of that 
little land, know much about it; wo venture, 
therefore, to re-tell the tale, as we have gathered 
its ])articulars from the pages of well-known local 
writers. 

In the year 1780, England was at war with 
France—no unusual state of things between the 
two countries long before ami long after that 
period. How often, during this chronic hostile 
condition, our (hillic adversaries had tried to have 
and to hold the Channel Islands, as coigns of 
vantage from which to threaten our shores, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon ; but it may as well be 
mentioned, as a sort of prelude to'our narrative, 
that in May 177J) the Prince of Nassau, with an 
army of five or si.x thousand men, had again 
attempted a descent on Jersey, and been driven 
off. Disappointed with the failure of this expedi- 
lirn, France soon organised another against the 
much-coveted islet, this time under the Baron de 
Rullecourt, and with a smaller and more easily 
handled force. On the morning after Christmas 
Day 1780, two thousand French troops embarked 
at Granville in Brittany, intending leisurely to 
cross the few miles of sea between that port and 
Jersey, land under cover of the night, and take 
the place by a cotip de main. The Baron, accord¬ 
ing to the quaint writers, hoped to find the 
inhabitants under the lethargic influence of the 
good fare in meats and drinks common to the 
season—heavy, in fact, with roshif ^d portare 
hierre, and so less capable of resisting his attack. 

The transports duly weighed anchor and started 
for their destination; but in those ante-steam 
days, starting from a port was one thing, but 
arriving at the journey’s end was another. A 


cojiple of hours or so after leaving Granville, a 
heavy storm arose ; many of the small ships were 
driven hither and thither; and those that did 
manage to keep together, were forced to seek 
shelter, such as it was, under the lee of the 
rocky Chaussey Isles, but eight or nine miles 
I away from where they had just sailed. There 
they remained, in no safe anchorage, until the 
5th January 1781, the commander of the expedi¬ 
tion fretting and fuming, and venting his spleen 
in acts of the most ferocious barbarity. ' 

On the day just mentioned, Rullecourt again 
made for Jersey, lus force, however, diminished 
by no less than eight hundred men, who were 
aboard the dispersed vessels, none of which had 
turned up. He had with him a pilot, a native of 
Jersey, who for some criminal act had fled the 
country and taken refuge in France; and who, for 
a consideration, had agreed to guide the fleet to a 
secure landing-place on the east of the—to him— 
well-known island. Without the aid of a skilful 
pilot, no near approach to the shore could possibly 
be effected ; for as some of us may be aware, a far 
i extending chain of reefs and rocks encircles the 
j coast; and between these, the tides and currents 
race with maelstrom-like velocity. True to his 
traitorous bond, the pilot brought the ships in 
sight of the bay ho had selected for the debarka¬ 
tion ; but a ‘set’ of the strong currents just 
mentioned drove them away to a fiat reef of 
rocks on the south-east comer of the island, called 
Le Banc de Violet, where, unsuitable as it was 
for a landing, the impatient Rullecourt ordered 
such to be carried out. Some of the boats got to 
shore; others were grounded or wrecked; while 
others were drifted out to sea; so that at about 
midnight there stood on the strand only seven 
hundred of the twelve hundred soldiers tiat had 
left Chaussey that same day. 

With this crippled force, the French commander 
crept slowly and cautiously towards St HeKer, dis¬ 
tant but four miles, and before daybreak entered 
its streets and marched upon the market-place- 
nowadays the Royal Square. No hinderanoe had 
opposed him en rouie; one, old man named Pierre 
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mm found standing in' his doorway, 
ms 4few others, ont betimes that 'winter’s 
imrQiaSt were sorely wounded, tn prevent tliem 
^ving the alarm; an ‘obstrnctioni^^ in the shape 
of a sentry was put out of the way witli a 
bayonet j a weak guard was quietly surprised 
and overpowered; and so it came to pass that 
without the discharge of a single firearm, with¬ 
out noise or hubbub, the Baron found himself 
occupying and master of a tenable position in tbe 
centre of the town. Then, to use military phrase¬ 
ology, he ‘stood at ease,’ awaiting the dawn, 
which, when it came, shewed to the inhabitants 
of the good city that their usual chaffering and 
gossip-loving locality ■was filled with French 
Bolcliep’, instead of its ordinary buyers and sellers 
and talkers. , 

Giving but small heed to their consternation, 
Eullecourt proceeded to get the Lieutenant- 
governor of the island into his power, and* to 
make him his tool. This officer, we are told, was 
one Major Moses Corbet; clearly a weak sort of 
man, wanting in British pluck, and easily cajoled. 
He was in bed and asleep when the French sur¬ 
rounded his house and made him their prisoner; 
and having apparently no other alternative, he 
yielded himself into their hands. 

The English Commandant, togetlier with the 
Attorney-general and Mayor, having also been cap¬ 
tured, and safely placed under lock and key in the 
town-hall, the French general began to develop 
his mode of procedure. All is fair, says the 
adage, in love and war; and Rullecourt must have 
considered unblmsUing mendacity to liave been 
comprised in the category. He told Corbet that 
any show of resistance would be worse than use¬ 
less ; that he had made a descent on St lloijne 
and other places; that he had four thousand 
picked troops in the island; that the Englisli 
regiments in garrison had already given in (lancy 
the Ross-slurc BnlFs, the Eighty-third, and the old 
fighting Ninety-fifth, the corps alluded to, laying 
down their arms without a shot!); and that 
close under the Governor’s nose were two strong 
battalions, ready to carry everything before them. 
Then be drew from his pocket articles of capitu¬ 
lation for Major Corbet to sign, saying that, in 
default of compliance, he had instructions to burn 
the town and ahippiug; to pat the inhabitants ' 
one and all to the sword; and moreover, that 
tbe space of thirty short minutes was all the 
time he should allow ere these conditions would 
be carried into effect. Completely hoodwinked, 
and, as he assigned as his excuse, to prevent the 
destruction of the town and the flow of human 
blood, Corbet and his Brigade-major affixed their 
names to the paper, and instructed the troops 
under their command to bow down, so to speak, 
to their conquerors. 

And now, M’sieu le Baron dtuckled to think 
how so much easier than he had dreamed of, Jersey 
Was the property of Louis XVL,and he its General 
fljid GovenuKT. He issued a proclamation to that 


effect, desiring thut «U the shope should be opened 
and everytiiing gone on with os nsnnl We nmy 
pictare him an open window of the 

Oonrt-honie nod addreming the ecared populace 

thxis: ‘Qentlerae'n—my friends,* he, ♦by my 

skill and the fortune of war, I am your chief, but 
under a new rSgime, ma foil Cmy on your 
affairs as if nothing had ooenrred out of the 
common; entertain me and mine hospitably; 
wine and tobacco my soldiers must be amply 
supplied ■with. Obey my commands impliciUy, 
and 1 will not make your burden too hard to 
bear. But one act of mutiny, one word of dis¬ 
cussion or denial, and there are my children with 
their firelocks and swords, ready and willing to 
enforce obedience.’ And then, as is really told of 
him, he invited Corbet and the heads of depart¬ 
ments to dine with him that evening! 

Meantime, the insular militia—to whom, as well 
as to the troops of the line, information of the 
state of things had been sent, and who, far from 
obeying Major Corbet’s order to surrender, were 
burning to drive the enemy out of their land— 
were mustering in all directions. Some joined the 
Seventy eighth Highlanders, encamped on a height 
to the •tt'estwnrd of the town, and others reinforced 
the little garrison stationed in Elizabeth Castle. 
This fortress, as perhaps may be known, is built on 
a rocky promontory close to St Ilelier, and at low- 
water may be reached on foot over a reef railed 
‘The Bridge.’ To get possession of this strong¬ 
hold, and if necessary to turn its guns upon the 
town, was now Rullecourt’a strategy; and so at the 
head of his troops, and holding Major Corbet, whom 
he made to .accompany him, by tbe arm, he set 
fortli to traverse the said ‘ Bridge ’ to the castle’s 
gate. But bang 1 whiz, whiz J a couple of cannon- 
shots from tbe batteries, one of which wouuded 
an officer and several men, stayed hi.s progress, 
and shewed him as plainly as gunpowder and iron 
could, that here at least he should not unre¬ 
sistingly get possession. He sounded a halt, and 
sent au officer with a copy of the capitula¬ 
tion, and with a written orCfk besides from 
his prisoner, to the Commandant of the rastle, 
Caj)tiiin Jlulcastcr, to give it up; but a distinct 
rehi'-al, couched in the following words, was tho 
reply : ‘ Our ca-stle’s strength will laugh a siege to 
scorn ; if you dispute it, come on and try.’ But 
Rullecourt, much too wise to run his head against 
stone walls bristling with ordnance, turned tail, and 
re-cutered the town, vowing vengeance against it 

It was at this turn of the tide in the Baron’s pro¬ 
ceedings that Major Francis Pierson, a young officer 
of the Ninety-fifth Regiment, the next senior in 
rank to Corbet, and the hero of our story, arrived 
on the scene. He had taken command of the 
regulars and militia, and was moving them towards 
the to'wn; he had refused to lend himself to the 
terms of the capitulation ; he had questioned the 
military authority of the Governor while a prisoner 
to issue orders; and he had scorned conditions sent 
him by Rullecourt to march with his battalions 
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Moreover, he had infused so mnch confidence and 
determination into his troras, that he is said to 
have experienced some difficulty in restraining 
their inipetnosity until certain strategic disposals 
of his were complete. Then he advanced in two 
columns on the enemy, ignorant of their strength, 
which, as we have seen, was greatly exaggerated, | 
and unaware also but that they hehl Elizabeth 
Castle, which piece of false information Rullecourt 
had conveyed to him. He was pinning his faith 
on the pluck and prowess of the British soldier, 
and on tlie loyalty and spirit ol his comrades the 
local militia. Into the market-place the troops 
pressed, one column on the right, the other, led ' 
by Pierson, on the left, and a furious action Iwgan, 
the right column engaging first. The small sciuare 
was crcitnnied with combatants: it echoed to 
volleys of musketry; it resounded with the cries 
of the wounded; it was strewn with the dead. 
In the midst of this dreadful scene, Corbet, accom¬ 
panied by a French officer, suddenly ajtpeared, 
anxious, it is supposed, to stop hostilities, and 
to induce onr men to accede to the capitulation ; 
but a shower of bullets grei'ted liis coming, and 
he was forced to make a precipitous retreat. 

But scarcely had the gallant Pici-son brought 
his small division into aclion, entering the maiket- 
place from a narrow street just opposite to where 
the Royal Court now stands, when the Fiench i 
levelled and discharged their muskets in that I 
direction, and the brave young commander fell 
dead in the arms of hia men. Ibscouraged at ' 
his death, his troops for an instant wavered t 
and gave way. Rullecourt again thought that [ 
bis star was m the asceiulnnt, and fought des- i 
peratcly; hut it was of no avail; the British ' 
olliccra soon rallied their soldiers ; they charged ' 
with redoubled vigour, and drove tlie enemy j 
on all sides before tiiem. Just*at this crisis, I 
the French General seeing that all was lost, 
once again brought the unfoitunate Major Corbet 
upon the arena ot the fight—some wnti'rs asseit, 
with the v lew of procuring his dchtruction, others, 
to stop the wholesale slaughter. Be this as it 
i.iay, no sooner weie the two olhciala discovered 
arm-in-arni, than firelocks were aimed against 
them both, for the indignation of the people 
against their pasillanimoiis Governor was un¬ 
bounded. Corbet a second time escaped unhurt; 
but Rullecourt fell mortally wounded—tradition 
says, by Pierson’s own servant—and died that 
night. The Governor now resumed office, secured 
his prisoners, and restored order in the disturbed 
city; but shortly after the news reached England, 
be was superseded, tried by court-martial, and 
placed on half-pay. 

In the National Gallery of London may be seen 
a picture by Sir David Copley, R.A., representing 
the battle of Jersey, as the engagement is called, 
with Pierson’s death; and in the hall of tlie Royal 
Court of the island there is an excellent copy 
of this painting, by a native artist. The parish 
church of St Helier has a ulain slab and an 
unostentatious monument to the memory of this 
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cemetery of St Seller, and & iwctrd of his attempt 
and its failure graven on the stone that coveted 
him. The stone has long since disappeared. 

THE CRUISE OF THE WASP, 

CHAPTER vni.—THE TRIAI. OP THE PIRATES 
—CONCLUSION. 

The Waq> was immediately despatched to Pa¬ 
hang—the small port in Malacca whereat it 
was said the child was detained—to demand her 
instant liberation. .The little girl was found, and 
promptly delivered up to Lieutenant Lucan who, 
for tins occasion, again took command *of the 
schooner. She seemed to hav% lieen kindly 
treated by her captors ; and so readily does child¬ 
hood adapt itself to circumstances, that though 
she wept when questioned about her mother— 
who, it appeared, had died on board the proa 
before it arrived at Pahang—she was afraid of 
the sailors who came to take her away, and was 
unwilling to leave her new friends; while the 
ivoman to whose e.special care she was confided, 
and the little Malay gills who for nearly eighteen 
niontlis had been her playmates and companions, 
parted from her with grief and regret. 

The trial, which took place immediately after 
the Tcturn of the fFasp to Singapore, created *80 
much interest, that the court was tiiroiiged w’ith 
sjiectatora, and several ladies and gentlemen were 
I accommodated with seats upon the bench. Until 
j the ojiemng of the couit, I had never set eyes 
upon either of the accused Malays, who now 
' stood in the dock, in charge of two armed peons; 
t wliile a strong force of name police guarded the 
I proa’s ciew, uho were confined in a room in the 
I rear of the court, together with (’liang-lin, who 
* was seated a slinrt distance apart from them. As 
' the two prisonets now stood confronting me, I 
j thought it hardly jiossible that any two men could 
I present a more marked contrast. The captain of 
the proa was a tall, elegantly formed young man, 
with handsome regular features, and a clear olive 
complexion. He w.as unusually light-colouieJ for 
a Malay, and there was nothing brutal or savage 
in the expression of his countenance, which w'as, 
in fact, remarkably prepossessing. Ho wore no 
beard ; but a small, caiefiilly tiimmc<l, jet-black 
moustache graced his sliott cime<l 
He was attiied in a smart sfioit blue jacket, and 
ivide petticoat trousers, tightly belted round his 
slender waist, though the weapons usually car- 
1 Tied stuck into the belt, had been removed. A 
1 large shawl, one end of which w'as thrown over 
i the left shoulder so as to leave his right arm free, 
and a small gaily coloured turban, completed his 
attire. As he stood in the dock, proudly erect, 
with arms JoKled across his broad chest, boldly 
facing his accusers, it was difficult to imagine that 
he could bo guilty of baseness or cruelty. The 
owner of the proa, who stood by his side, was & 
short corpulent man, far advanced in years, of 
i very dark complexion, with a lowering brow, and 
a brutal, tnioulent visage. Ho was clothed iu the 
same fashion as his companion, but his prments 
were soiled and carelessly worn. As he atood 
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with bent body and downcast eyes, as if he were 
afraid to .meet the gaze of anybody in court, he 
looked the very personification of avarice, cruelt/, 
and treachery. 

An interpreter was sworn; and one of the pair 
of traitorous scoundrels who had betrayed their 
accctoplices in crime, having been removed from 
the court, the other was told to look the prisoners 
in the face and make his statement. The rascal 
shuified uneasily. It was impossible for him to 
meet the stem gaze of his young captain, and the 
judge was obliged to let him give his evidence 
without undergoing that ordeal. Then he told his 
story glibly enougo. His evidence, as translated 
by the interpreter, was to the following effect. 
The proa now in port, to which he belonged, had 
at different times been emplpyed as a piratical 
craiser. Some eighteen months ago—he could 
not remember the exact date—she, in company 
with another proa, had boarded a ship off the 
north shore of New Guinea, at the hour of mid¬ 
night Though taken by surprise, the crew of the 
ship fought desperately, but were overpowered, 
stabbed to death, and thrown overboard. The 
captain and passengers of the ship, roused from 
their sleep, rushed upon deck; but were hurled 
^ck down the companion-ladder, and followed 
into the cabin by the captain of one of the proas 
—the younger prisoner in the dock. Another 
fierce struggle took place. The captain of the 
ship shot two of the Malays, and then kept the 
otbem at bay with his sword until its blade iras 
broken, and he fell, badly wounded, across the 
table; whea he w’as despatched by the younger 
of the two prisoners. A shudder pervaded the 
court when this statement was made, and all 
eyes were directed towards the Malay captain, 
who never quailed for an instant, but still kept i 
his gaze fixed upon his accuser, who went on to j 
j state, that after the captain and passengers were 
* j overpowered and put to death, the cabin was 
plundered of everything of value that could be 
carried off. The desks aud lockfasts in the state¬ 
rooms were rifled of their contents; the money 
and valuables they contained were secured, and 
the papers destroyed. In the cabin there were 
two female passengers—mother and daughter— 
whose lives were spared, and who were put on 
board the smaller of the two proas, to which lie, 
the witness, belonged, together with the money 
and jewellery and the more valuable property, j 

On being asked why the females and the most j 
valuable portion of the plunder were placed on j 
board th^ smaller proa, the witness stated that 
the owner of the two proas, the older of the two 
prisoners, sailed on board the smaller vessel, which 
was the swifter of the two, and always took charge 
of the money and other valuable plunder; and it 
was thought that the females might be eventually 
ransomed; but the woman soon afterwards died, 
and the child was taken to Malacca. 

He then went on to say that after the plunder 
was secured, the Malays returned to the proas, 
which were pulled away with their sweeps, it 
being almost calm. The ship was then close to 
the land, towards which she was drifting rapidly 
with the current. Some three or four days after¬ 
wards, while lying dose under the high land, the 
Malays sighted a schooner sailing slowly alongshore 
to the southward. Believing tne vessel to be a 
coasting txad^:*, they ppUed off towards her, and 


then hoisted sail tmd gave chase; but when the 
foremost proa drew near to her, she opened fire, 
and speedily disabled her. Seeing this, and 
knowing that if they remained within range of 
the schooner’s guns, their own vessel would 
meet the fate of her consort, they made off under 
full sail, and steered a course towards Malacca, 
where they arrived a fortnight afterwards. 

The second witness told the same story, with 
very trivial variations; and as the two men had 
been kept apart since they had been arrested, it 
was apparent that they had told the truth, or bad 
very carefully concocted this story beforehand. 

, The little girl, Louise Logrand, whose appear¬ 
ance in court awakened the pity and sympathy 
of all who beheld her, was seated between two 
of the ladies on the bench ; and kindly questioned 
by the judge, who spoke French fluently. The 
oor child wept aud trembled violently at first; 
ut after some encouragement, she timidly replied 
to the questions put to her. She recollected the 
pirates coming on board the ship at night while 
she was asleep in the cabin. There was a dreadful 
fight; and lier poor papa and the captain and the 
other gentlemen in the cabin were killed. She 
and her dear mamma were then carried away by 
the Malaya, and put on board one of the proas, 
where her mamma died soon afterwards; she 
could not say how long afterwards, but not many 
days, she thought. 

On being asked if she remembered the fight in 
which one of the proas was sunk, she replied that 
she did. It was after that when her poor mamma 
died. She knew this because her mamma tried to 
make a signal of distress to the people on board 
the war-ship, by waving lier shawl; but she was 
thrust into the cabin by the cruel men. (This 
evidence on the part of the child seemed to corro¬ 
borate the statement made by the hoy belonging 
to the schooner, who declared that he saw the flut¬ 
tering of a woman's dress on board the proa that 
escaped.) The little girl furthermore stated that 
she was put on shore when the proa came to the 
land; and that the people on shore were kind to 
her; but though she was afraid at first of the 
sailors who cauie to take her away, she was very 
glad now that she had been rescued from the 
Malays. 

Lucan and I were then calledjfipon to give our 
evidence, with the substance of which the reader 
is already acquainted; and when we stood down, 
Chang-liu was placed in the witness-box. Nothing 
had been discovered that positively criminated the 
wily Chinese merchant, who was therefore per¬ 
mitted to appear as a witness. He freely acknow¬ 
ledged that he had had frequent dealings with the 
prisoners in the dock, and had purchased from 
the elder prisoner, many months ago, the articles 
produced in court—which articles, by the way, 
namely, the bracelet, the shawls, the slippers, and 
the torn garments brought from the cabin of the 
Marguerite, were identified by Louise Legrand 
as having belonged to her mamma and herself. 
Chang-lin, however, positively declared that when 
he purchased the articles produced, he., had no 
suspicion of the way by which they had come into 
the prisoner’s possession. He had purchased them, 
as'he had purchased other goods of various kinds, 
in the way of business from the prisoner, and £rom 
many other Malays and Chinamen. 

The evidence of the child, and that of Lucan 
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and myself, was translated to the prisoners by the 
interpreter; but they kept a sullen silence, neither 
attempting to defend himself, nor replying to 
any questions that were put. Their guilt, how¬ 
ever, was held to have been fiilly proved; and 
they were sentenced to bo hanged in chains upon 
a rocky islet at the entrance to the adjacent Strait 
of Singapore. The remainder of the crew of the 
proa, who declared that they did not belong to the 
vessel at tlie period when the Marguerite was 
boarded aftd plundered, were discharged on con¬ 
dition of their leaving Singapore within twenty- 
four hours, and promising never again to make 
their appearance in the port; and the proa and 
her cargo were confiscated. 

What became of the two Malay witnesses, I 
cannot say. They disappeared mysteriously im¬ 
mediately after the trial, dreading, probably, the 
vengeance of their countrymen if they remained 
in Singapore. It was believed, Jiowever, that 
Whampoa—by previous arrangement, when he 
iwrsuadcd them to appear as witnesses—provided 
them with the means to make their escape. 

The prisoners were executed on the fourth day 
after the trial, both of them maintaining a stubborn 
silence to the last. 

Though nothing had been proved to criminate 
Cliang-lin, he—much to the satisfaction of 
Whampoa—found it advisable to break up his 
establishment in Singapore and betake himself 
elsewhere. 

I \vi■^h I could end my narrative with a romantic 
description of the delight with which the rescued 
child was received by her relations and friends in 
the Isle of Bourbon ; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. All that tlie child, a pretty delicate 
little girl, could tell respecting her relations was, 
that her jiapa and mamma, when they sailed from 
Manilla, were going to visit two of her aunts, 
neither of whom she (the child) had ever seen— 
at St Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon. The child 
was made much of by the English families in 
Singapore; and there was more than one lady 
who W'ould gladl}' have adopted the pretty little 
dark-eyed, dark-haired pet ; but the authorities 
of the island deemed it their duty, in the first 
place, to acquaint the aunts with the rescue of 
their little niece from the jMulay pirates, and to 
await their reply to this communication. It was 
long in coming. The first return mail from St 
Denis brought no response to the magistrates’ 
letter; but the succeeding mail brought a dry, 
unsympathetic letter from one of the aunts, in 
which that lady stated that she and her sister- 
in-law were both widows with large families. 
They were, however, rejoiced to hear of the rescue 
of their niece, whom they had never seen, the 
child having been born in Manilla. She was 
therefore a stranger to them. Nevertheless, they 
conceived it to be their duty, under the circum¬ 
stances, to receive her, and give her a home with 
their own children. If, therefore, the magistrates 
would provide their little niece with a passage to 
St Denis on board the next vessel that should sail 
from Singapore for that port, they would give her 
a kind welcome on lier arrival, and would be 
bai'py to defray whatever expenses might .be 
incurred. 

This letter did not certainly promise a very 
kindly reception to the little orphan from her 
aunts. The authorities, however, could not do 


otherwise than prepare to part with their interest¬ 
ing prot^gde; and the poor child, loaded with 
presents of every description from her friends in 
Singapore, was placed on board the next vessel 
that sailed from that port to the Isle of Bourbon, 
where it is to he hoped she found a kinder wel¬ 
come than her auntn letter gave her reason to 
anticipate. 

A few weeks after the child’s departure, the 
Vesta, whose throe years’ cruise on the station 
had expired some three months before, sailed for 
England, where she arrived after a passage of 
ninety days. Soon after her arrival at Deptford, 
Charles Lucan, whose conduct during the period 
he held command of the Wasp had gained him 
great credit, received his commission as a Lieu¬ 
tenant in Her Majesty’s navy. 

Since the period to which this narrative relates, 
many changes have occurred in Singapore, not the 
least important of w’hich was the death in 1880 of 
the good Whampoa. A check has been put to 
the exploits of the Malay and Chinese pirates 
who formerly haunted the islands of the oriental 
archipelago; though even at the present day, 
great caution is required in order to sail amongst 
these islands in safety, and attacks upon unarmed 
vessels are by no means infrequent. Post Office 
Island is doubtless still in existence; but whether 
it is resorted to, as in former days, by vessels 
passing through Torres’ Strait, I am unable to 
say. 


POSTAGE-STAMP SA.VINGS. 

I In view of various representations that have 
i from time to time been made with the object 
I of obtaining a modification of the shilling limit 
j of deposits in the Post-office Savings-banks, Mr 
i Fawcett, the new Postmaster-general, has directed 
i an experiment to be made in ten counties 
in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for the purpose of testing the merits of a 
; scheme by which it is proposed to meet indi- 
j rectly and as far as possible, this demand. The 
! idea, which it may be stated was originated 
j by Mr Chetwynd of the Post-office, is a novel and 
I ingenious one; and as the ultimate extension of the 
i measure is dependent on the success of the present 
i experiment, which was commenced on the 13th 
i September, it appears desirable that the scheme 
should receive as much publicity as possible, in 
order that those whom it is intended .to bendfit 
may become acquainted with its objects. Before 
proceeding, however, briefly to describe the inte¬ 
resting plan of ‘ Postage-stamp Savings,’ it will 
be profitable to glance lor a moment at the causes 
which have led to its proposal. 

Considerable agitation has existed during the 
last few years—-which is no doubt owing to the 
great success of the present system of Post-office 
Savings-banks—for an extension of the benefits 
derived from that system, and this chiefly in 
regard to both the lower and the higher limits of 
deposits as laid down in the Act of Parliament on 
the subject. The latter limit, as is generally known» 
is fixed at thirty pounds as the highest deposit to 
be made in any year; and at one hundred and 
fifty pounds, or including interest two hundred 
pounds, as the largest amount which can stand to 
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the credit of any one depositor; and this, it is 
contended‘is not sufficiently high to fully meet 
the wants which the popular appreciation of the 
;i^eeent system clearly shews to exist. There is 
certainly reason in the argument; and few will 
deny, we think, that it is desirable to see the 
higher limit raised, so as to admit of a more 
extended use of a system whose popularity alone 
has given rise to such a demand ; and it is there¬ 
fore satisfactory to know that a bill will in all 
probability be introduced into parliament next 
session for the purpose of amending the law in 
this respect 

As regards the desirability of reducing the 
lower limit, fixing a shilling as the lowest 
dexK)8it, which, as W'e have stated, has been urged 
of late, it would no doubt be a*" great convenience 
to the .poorer classes to be able to deposit in 
the postal banka the pennies which they desire 
to save; but unfortunately such a step would 
probably involve the Post-office in loss, and for 
this reason alone therefore, is considered imprac¬ 
ticable. Mr Fawcett himself states in his recently 
issued Report that such a course ‘would be attended 
with great additional cost, for which there would 
be no adequate return.’ The demand, however, 
appeared to increase; and desirous of meeting it 
in some manner, Mr Chetwyud taxed his inven¬ 
tive mind for this purpose, with the successful 
result of evolving the scheme now under 
notice. 

Starting with the principle that, as regards the 
pence, at least;, every person wishing to save might 
be taught to become to a certain extent liis own 
banker, Mr Chetwynd bethought himself of the 
part which postage-stamps might be brought to 
serve for so useful an end. The collection and 
saving of old postage-stamps, which so largely 
obtains, and has ever been a mania with school¬ 
boys since stamps were invented, probably led 
to the idea of the greater utility to be derived 
from tbe saving of unused, postage-stamps. At 
all events, tbe conclusion arrived at was, that 
the poor man in whose pocket the penny burned 
a hole might exchange it for a postage-stump 
of that value, and affix it to a form to be 
provided for the purpose by tlie Post-office; 
and when twelve postage-stamps had thus been 
collected, they might be received for deposit, as 
the equivalent of a- shilling, at any Post-office 
Savings-Bank. The form which Mr Chetwynd 
W devised for this purpose resembles in shape 
and size a bank cheque, and on one side is ruled 
into twelvb blank spaces; Avliile on the reverse 
side is a printed notice which in little more than 
a dozen lines embodies the whole scheme. It may 
be useful to reproduce this notice, which is as 
follows; 

‘Any person desirous of saving One Shilling, by 
means of penny contribution^ lor deposit in the 
Post-office Savings-bank, may do so by purchasing 
with every penny so saved a penny postage-stamp 
and affixing it to this form. When twelve such 
stamps have been so affixed, the form may then 
be taken to any Post-office Savings-bank, where 
it will be received by the Postmaster, and one 
shilling be allowed for tlie stamps ; which shilling 
will be accepted either as the first deposit in a 
new account then to be opened, or as an ordinary 
deposit, if the owner of it has already opened an 
account. If the stamps' affixed to this form are 


defaced or in any way damaged, they will not he 
received by a Postmaster.’. 

Nothing could be simpler and clearer than tfie 
manner in which the plan is thus rendered intel¬ 
ligible to the most uneducated mind; and it is this 
simplicity that may be regarded as the most pleas¬ 
ing feature of the scheme, a simplicity that applies 
as much to the Post-office in working it as to the 
public in using it, for tlie measure will be encum¬ 
bered with no account-work or detailed records 

One objection has certainly been raised to the 
scheme, on the ground that it will afford an open¬ 
ing for the disposal of jpostago-stamps which have 
not been honestly come by. Much weight, however, 
cannot be attached to this objection; for as a matter 
of fact, there is not much difficulty in getting rid 
of postage-stamps at the present time by payment 
of a certain percentage which the buying Post¬ 
master has a right to claim; while on the other 
hand, merchants and others who are in the habit 
of keeping quantities of postage-stamps for use, are 
themselves to blame if they fail to guard tliem 
as safely as they do the ‘ petty-cash for it is 
more within the province of the Post-office to 
provide a means of saving for the poorer classes, 
than to become the guaniian of the goods of the 
wealthier. 

In introducing this plan of saving by means of 
postage-stamps, there is not the slightest iilea on 
the part of the Post-office authorities of running 
counter to existing Penny Banks, the utility of 
which is by them thoroughly recognised and en¬ 
couraged. The Postmaster-general indeed points 
out ill his Report that ‘for encouraging small 
savings, these institutions possess the powerful 
element of personal influence, which is altogether 
wanting in a public department; and their rapid 
extension promises, therefore, to meet a want, which 
would be much less cflectively met by reducing 
the present shilling minimum for deposits in the 
Post-office Savings-bank,’ The Post-office offers, 
too, substantial encouragement for the formation 
of penny banks by supplying depo-sit-books of 
a simide kind gratuitously to the managers on 
application; and it also furnishes account-books 
suitable for penny banks at a cheap rate. The 
appreciation of this ascistance is demonstrated by 
the fact, tliat last year ninety thouaaud books for 
the use of depositors, and six huiWred ami fifty- 
one sets of penny bank account-books, were applied 
for and supplied. The latter books undoubtedly 
prove of great service to the managers and founders 
of penny banks, as they secure a proper system 
of accounts, and are furnished at little more than 
cost price. The number of penny banks which 
were authorised last year to invest their moneys 
in the postal banks was font hundred and seventy- 
three, being a larger number than in any previous 
year, owing probably to the great impetus given 
to the penny bank movement by the recent public 
conferences on ‘Thrift,’ as well as to the facilities 
for their formation aflorded by the government. 

In noticing these facilities, it is at once clear 
that there is not the shadow of any rivalry between 
the Post-office and the penny banks. The former, 
as already remarked, is fully alive to the benefits 
which the latter confer by the encouragement of 
thrift and providence amongst the poorer classes ; 
and it readily recognises the important part played 
by the penny batiks m feeders to the postal Savings- 
bank system. The fact of tbe matter, however. 
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appears to be, that the penny banks are not 
numerous enough, there being few, if indeed any 
other, which possess so complete and extensive a 
system as that of the ‘Yorkshire Penny Bank,’ 
described by us in No, 790 of this Jofwmal; and 
the conclusion somewhat hastily jumped at has 
been, that the Post-office with its six thousand 
banks throughout the country, might extend its 
system so as to meet the want. The impractica¬ 
bility of such a step has already been alluded 
to; but the demand will, we believe, be as 
effectually, if indirectly met by the scheme pro¬ 
posed by Mr Chetwynd, which is now being 
tried experimentally in the counties of Cardi¬ 
gan, Cuuiberland, Kent, Leicester, Norfolk, and 
Somerset in England and Wales; in Aberdeen 
and Avr in Scotland ; and in Down and Waterford 
in Ireland. That that portion of the community 
whom it is intended to accommodate will recognise 
in it a genuine benefit, there can be no doul)t; and 
we hope that the trial may speedily be attended 
with successful results, so that the scheme may 
soon be extended throughout the country, whereby 
those persons who can only save penny by penny 
may, where no local penny bank exists, be enabled 
to do so by means of postage-stamps. 


MY MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 

IN TWO TARTS,—PART II. 

‘I MOST take another jump over time. Miss 
Bricrly is now in her twenty-fifth year, and 
Oeorge Hamilton just twenty-nine. They had 
kept their secret; and it wanted but a few months 
when all tlie world would know it. Their cour.se 
of true love had run smooth enough as far as 
they were concerned themselves; for though they 
saw hut little of each other, the thought of her 
future happiness comforted Clara under every 
vexation and annoyance. “A few more months,” 
she would say—“ a few more months, and 1 am 
free of my tyrant.” 

‘ Alas ! how true it is that no one can tell what 
a day may bring forth. Before those few mouths 
had elapsed, Dihden had got* hold of their secret. 
Of course he stormed and raved—the more, as ho 
felt his power was ebbing fast. He tried persua¬ 
sion, reproaches, threats—but to no purpose; 
Oeorge’s determination was fixed, and the anger 
of his employer knew no hounds. 

‘At this juncture a circumstance occurred which 
completely changed the aspect of alfairs. One 
day, immediately after an interview with Dihden, 
and while George was still a good deal excited by 
what had passed between them, a stranger came 
up to the counter, and asked to he favoured with 
change for a ten-pound note. He was a respect¬ 
able-looking gentleman, well advanced in years; 
and as George was the only one of the clerks who 
happened to be in the counting-house at tlie time, 
be attended to him. In the office cash-box there 
were two five-pound notes and two or three half- 
sovereigns ; and as the stranger was anxious * to 
have the half of his money in gold, and there was 
not enough in the box, George opened his desk, 
and took therefrom five sovereigns whicli ha had 


that morning placed there, with which to pay his 
landhuly. Putting one of the five-ponud note# 
into his desk in the place of the sovereigns, be 
handed the latter, along with the other five-pound 
note, to the stranger, who thereupon thanked him 
courteously, and withdrew. The ten-pound note 
which ho had received in return, George placed in 
the cash-box without bestowing upon it any par¬ 
ticular examination, but went on with his work, 
still meditating over the rather sharp words he 
had had with Mr Dihden. 

‘Nothing happened of any consequence till 
later on in the day, when a message was received 
from the bank, that a ten-pound note which Mr 
Dibden bad sent t(f be lodged there along with 
some other moneys, was a forged one. The note 
in question was that which Georg® Ilamiltou had 
received from the elderly gentleman in the course 
of the morning, and which Mr Dihden had himself 
taken from the cash-box and forwarded to the 
hank. The message was brought by a private 
detective in the employment of the hank; and 
no sooner was Mr Dibden made aware of wliafc 
had occurred, tlian he charged George Hamilton 
with having placed the note there. George ad¬ 
mitted that he had taken two five-pound notes 
from the cash-box, and put in their place the ten- 
pound note in question; hut he maintained he 
had given them in cjiange for the ten-pound nole 
to a geutleman who came in. This* was his ex¬ 
planation, when taken before the magistrates. On 
the other hand, Dihden swore that he found one 
of the five-pound notes in George’s desk. This 
George accounted for by saying that the person 
who had left the forged note asked him to let 
him have five pounds in gold ; and that that sum 
not being in the cash-box, he changed one of the 
five-pound notes for five sovereigns of his owm. 
As against this, however,.one of the junior clerks 
stated that, on the morning of the occurrence, 
he had asked George for a loan of a sovereign, 
w'ho replied : “ I’d lend it with pleasure, my dear 
fellow, hut I have not a sixpence to swear hy^” 

‘ In answer to this, George said that he abso¬ 
lutely' had at that moment five sovereigns put 
away in liis desk to pay his landlady ; and that he 
felt justified in saying he had not sixpence, as he 
considered that the money so appropriated to pay 
a just debt was not at his disposal. 

‘The magistrates asked him if he fancied the 
person who got the change had given the forged 
note innocently or fraudulently'. That was of 
course impossible to say; but George thought 
innocently'. Having heard all the evidence ; after 
a careful consultation, they came to the conclusion 
that they must commit him for trial; byt they 
would accept hail. Strange to say, the Dibdena 
went bail to the full amount—I believe myself, 
with the hope that he would break it, by quitting 
the country. 

‘ I must tell you, however, that before any pro¬ 
ceedings were commenced, young Dilxlen coarsely 
offered to Clara not to prosecute if she accepted 
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Ilia pfoposid of marriage. To this she indignantly 
replied that she tnow Mr Hamilton was innocent, 
and they knew it too; and that if he were not, 
she wonld not save him. 

‘At the time of these occurrences, I was away 
on the continent. My wife had been delicate; and 
the doctors said she must have change of air, and 
had fixed on Italy; which accounts for my not 
having seen the advertisement which appeared in 
the Times, and which I shall now read to you : 

‘If the Elderly Gtentleman with the Blue Pocket- 
book, who received change for a Ten-pound Note 
at the Offices of Messrs Dibden, Knollys, & 
Dibden, Bellyard, Doctors’ Ccjmmons, on the 2d 
of September 18—, will communicate with Messrs 
Smith • & Oliver, Solicitors, Brick Court, Middle 
Temple, he wilf confer a great obligation. 

‘ I suppose I need scarcely tell you that I w*as 
the elderly gentleman with the blue pocket-book. 
Well, as I say, travelling about from one place 
to another, I did not see a paper regularly, and 
therefore missed this advertisement. In the mean¬ 
time, the assizes drew on; and George Hamilton 
stood in the dock charged with felony. I have 
the trial in this pai)er before me. I shall read 
to you the leading evidence, which was all unfor¬ 
tunately against the prisoner. The charge was, 
that George Hamilton did feloniously attempt 
to pass a foliged ten-pound note, knoiviug the 
same to be a forgery. 

‘The elder Dibden was the first witness called 
up. He deposed that the prisoner was his head- 
clerk, in whom he had always placed the greatest 
confidence; that a cash-box w'as left under his 
care, containing generally a limited amount of 
money, principally for the purpose of giving 
change; that larger sums were also frequently 
deposited there, if none of the principals of the 
house w'cre in the way to lock it up in the money- 
safe ; that on the morning in question, he lum.sclf 
had placed in the cash-box two five-pound notes 
and tliree pounds in gold; that in the afternoon he 
wanted to pay some money into the bank ; and 
the safe being deficient of the sura he needed by 
five pomids, he opened the cash-box to take that 
amount therefrom ; that instead of the five-pound 
notes which he had placed there, he found a ten- 
pound notjp, which when presented at the bank, 
was declared to be a forgery ; that when he asked 
the prisoner to account for the note, he said he 
had received it from a stranger in exchange 
for tlie two five-pound notes; that on examining 
the prisoner’s desk, he found one of the live-pound 
notes which he had placed in the cash-box that 
morning. 

‘Cross-examined.—No one had access to the 
cash-box hut the prisoner, himself, and his son. 
Each hid a key. Ine lock was a Chubb’s patent, 
of the best description. He knew the five-pound 
notes by their neing indorsed with the name 
“William Day.” 

‘The next witne-ss was William Siramonds, 
pnior clerk to Messrs Dibden, Knollys, & 
Dibden. He swore that on the morning of the 
discovery of the forged note he had asked the 


prisoner to lend him a sovereign; that Uie reply 
he received was; “ I’d lend it with pleasure; but 
I have not a sixpence to swear by." Had been 
two years in the office with the prisoner; never 
had any quarrel with him. 

‘Eleanor Parker deposed—that she knew the 
prisoner well; he had lodged with her the lost 
eighteen months. Paid his rent quarterly—always 
paid honourably, hut used to be a little behind¬ 
hand. He was due her fully five pounds at the 
time of his apprehension. Had always paid her 
with good money—at least none of it was ever 
returned to her. Prisoner was out mostly all 
clay ; usually spent his nights reading. 

‘ This was the principal evidence for the prose¬ 
cution. For the defence, a few witnesses were 
brought up to testify to the excellent character 
the prisoner always bore. But his counsel took 
his stand not against any of the facts, which he 
allowed—but on the ground that they proved the 
act of the prisoner was done innocently and in 
ignorance. 

‘“Just for a moment consider, gentlemen of 
the jury,” he said. “Here is a gentleman who 
has for several years managed the business of a 
I firm of attorneys, large sums daily passing through 
his hands. The utmost confidence has been placed 
I in him. Do you think—gentlemen, I put it to 
you in the name of the common-sense which 
beams this moment on your faces—do you think 
that he would risk his position, honour, and 
name for a paltry ten-pound note ? He foolishly 
—yes, I say very foolishly, and without care¬ 
fully examining it, took a note from a cojnplete 
stranger; and the only e.xcuse he can give for 
this is, that he thought that Doctors’ Commons 
was the last place in the world a swindler 
would go cadging about in—and that the stranger 
boro a most respectable appe.'irance. For this 
act he deserves the reproof of his employer; 
i and that is all. As to the evidence of the junior 
clerk, I must say that stronger could not be 
brought in favour of a man’s character than, 
Avhen asked by a friend for a trifling loan, at the 
risk of being tliought mean or of confessing Ids 
poverty, he refuses, although he has money by 
I him, because he h;i3 .put it away to pa.v a just 
I debt. Gentlemen, I leave my case in your 
liands, and I do so with confidence, as 1 know 
you will exercise that ictelligenciyand discrimi¬ 
nation which have at all times distinguished 
British jurymen, and prove to me and my client 
that you are not only able but determined to 
separate truth from error.” 

‘ I need not read to you the summing-up of tho 

S e; he merely directed the jury to go by the 
ence, and explained to them a few points of 
law. But I am sorry to tell you that Serjeant 
Oilem’s flattery failed with the jury; for in half an 
hour they returned with a verdict of “ Guilty 
and George Hamilton was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude, and was sent to Millbank prison 
to commence his punishment for a crime he never 
committed. 

‘The very day after his sentence w^s the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Clara Brierly’s birth¬ 
day.; and on the following morning this advertise¬ 
ment appeared in the Times: 

‘Five Hundbed Pounds Eewabd.—W lieroas 
on the 2d day of September 18 —^ an Elderly Man 
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of respectable appeamnee, who’carried about with 
him a Blue PocKetrbook, presented a Forged Note, 
and got in exchange good mont^ at the Offices of 
Messrs Dibden, Slnollyai, & Dibden, Bellvard, 
Doctors’ Cominona The above Eewabd will be 
paid to any one proving that such a transaction 
took place. 

. (Signed) Smith & OuvEB, SoUdtort. 

Bbick Coubt, Middle Temple. 

‘ Clara was now free. She had waited anxiously 
for the result of the trial; but never for one 
moment doubted the entire moral innocence of 
her lovei'. On the morning of her twenty-fifth 
birthday, she had the newspapers sent up to her 
room, where she remained. She road the whole 
trial over without missing a word. When she 
came to the verdict “ Guilty,” her agitation over¬ 
mastered her directness of purpose. At length, 
however, she calmly rose from her seat, with the 
words, “ Innocent as I am. I am now more certain 
than ever.” 

‘ Without a tear on her pale face, she dressed 
herself to go out; then packed up the things 
that she wished to take with her, and left the 
house without a word to any one, except the 
servant, to whom she gave the remaining pro- 

erty of her own that was in her room, desiring 

er to tell her master that she bad gone away, 
and should not return. Then calling a cab, she 
drove to Smith and Oliver’s, the solicitors, who 
had been recommended to her by George. It is 
wonderful how they appear to know everything in 
those musty rooms in the Temple, She had not 
got through more than half-a-dozen sentences in 
explanation of her business, before they told her 
they knew the entire circumstances, and accej)ted 
her proposal to place her affairs in their hands; 
offering to supply her at once with any money 
she needed. The first thing she did was to direct 
a large reward to be advertised—as I have just 
read to you; and receiving what funds she 
required, intimated her intention to take lodgings 
in the City till the mystery should be cleared up. 
To this proposal, however, Mr Oliver demurred, 
suggesliiig that, instead of going into lodgings, she 
miglit take up her resi<lence for the time in liis 
house. He had no family, and his wife would be 
delighted to have her for a companion. To this 
suggestion Miss Brierly cordially assented. In 
order to commence tliose inquiries to which she 
was prepared to devote her life, if necessary, she, 
acting through her solicitors, obtained from her 
unfortunate lover a written description, as closely 
as he could remember, of the stranger. This she 
had printed and distributed, with the ofler of a 
large reward, not only through London, but to 
every police station in England. 

‘ A month passed, and not the slightest clue had 
yet been found ; and another month, and another. 
All this time, she herself never lost sight of her 
object. She scrutinised every elderly gentleman 
that she met, and more than once she even 
followed tlirou^di the streets people whom she 
thoughfi suspicious, with the hope of their ex¬ 
hibiting a blue pocket-book, her chief mark. 

‘All this time, I had never heard of the adver¬ 
tisement with the large rewanl, nor suspected'the 
mischief I had so unwittingly caused. We had 
been wandering about the continent; my wife’s 
health had recovered wonderfully, and my 


danghtew wabted to go to %ypt. Of course I 
had to consent Here we stayed several we^, 
“doing” the Pyramids and everything else that 
it behoves travellers to do. However, with 
advancing spring, w'e began to wish for the cool 
breezes of Old England, so we turned our steps 
homeward, taking Paris en route. We arrived 
in Paris early in May, where, in spite of all 
persuasions, I determined to remain only a few 
days. We had therefore to make the best of our 
time. 

‘Repairing one morning to the reading-room, to 
see the English papers, being naturally anxious to 
learn what was going on at home, I found a file 
of the Times for the past month or two stitched 
together; and while casually perusing the Agony 
columns, my eye fell upon the advertisement I 
have read to you, as also to an appended descrip¬ 
tion of mvself. The transaction flashed upon me. 
I at once looked up the entries in tny pocket-book, 
and found that the date when I got change at 
Dibden’s corresponded with that given in the 
advertisement You see, here are the entries r 
^‘Avgust 29—Bank of England note .37299, L.10, 
from Roberts & Co.” And— “September 2—Bank 
of England note 65982, L,5, from Dibden, Knollys, 
and Dibden.” 

‘ I need scarcely tell you that I lost no time in 
leaving Paris for London; and when I arrived 
there I at once found my way to the office of 
Messrs Smith & Oliver. At the very moment I 
was about to enter their chambers, a young lady 
was in the act of, leaving them. Her eyes no 
sooner met mine, than she seemed fixed to the 
spot. Thinking she might possibly have recog¬ 
nised in me an old acquaintance, I raised my 
hat, and was about to speak, when she eagerly 
inquired; “ Did you see the advertisement i” 

‘ I replied that I had seen an advertisement in 
the Times which I believed referred to myself, 
and that 1 was there that morning in conse¬ 
quence. 

‘The strained and anxious expression on her 
face seemed to become intensified, as she asked; 
“ And WiLS it you who gave him the note 1” 

‘You see, I was up till now quite ignorant of 
what had taken place with regard to that ten- 
pound note, or even why any information was 
wished from me regarding it; I did not therefore- 
quite understand the question, and looked I dare¬ 
say somewhat taken aback. Ere I coujd reply, 
however, she spoke. 

‘ “ Oh,” she said, “I beg your pardon; but some¬ 
thing dreadful has happened in connection with 
that note, and I spoke as if you must have known 
all about it Will you kindly come in and see 
Mr Oliver?” 

‘ I went in, and a very few minutes’ conversation 
with the solicitor wms sufficient to acquaint me of 
the very distressing occurrence to which the young 
! lady had referred. I observed that she was still 
I much agitated, and seemed to await my reply 
^ with something like impatience ; and, as I drew 
forth the blue pocket-book, her eyes were' riveted 
upon it with an eagerness painful to behold. I 
then exhibited the entries which I have already 
shewn you, and placed the book in the hands of 
Mr Oliver. Both he and the young lady examined 
and compared them without speaking a word. He 
took from a bunch of pallets on the table a folded 
sheet, which, when he heid opened out, I saw was. 
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a iiidietoteint. Glaatanff it over for a 

mintite, rrod out slowly aad distinctly tha. 
number « 3-7-2-9-9,” cowpanog it figure by figure 
with the first entry in the pocket-book. 

*«Thaiik God," said the young lady; “that is 
it.’* 3)uring this time her face had changed from 
b«iig palUu to a hue like that of death; and 
now, as the tears started from her eyes, she sank, 
half-fainting, into a chair. I was not surprised 
«t the nature of her excitement when I came 
to know all, and that when I met her she was 
leaving the chambers in a state of despondency 
almost bordering on despair—day after day having 
passed, and no reply being received to her repeated 
advertisements and appeals, 

‘Mr Oliver spoke kindly and encouragingly to 
her, and in a little she hod so far recovered as 
to allow him to prosecute the inquiries which 
naturally arose out of the information 1 hod given 
him, ' 

‘“I have already mentioned to you,” he said, 
*‘that the note which the young gentleman admitted 
having received from you and placed in the cash- 
box, was a forged note ; I trust the fact that you 
• had that note in your possession can be satis¬ 
factorily explained, as we should be very sorry 
indeed if the information that promises to give 
such relief to us should in any w'ay reflect upon 
you.” 

‘I said that I hoped not. I had received the 
note, as entered in the memorandum, from a firm 
called Roberts & Co.; but I knew nothing further 
of them, the firm having been a gtrange one to me, 
and the tran8a'’tif)n—the first and last I had had 
■with them—a cash one. . 

‘He asked if I remembered the address of the 
firm. I told him as nearly jis I could; where¬ 
upon, again referring to bis papers, he shewed 
nm a cutting from a newspaper containing the 
detection and conviction of a gang of bank-note 
■ forgers, w'ho had transacted busine.ss under various 
cognomens, one of these being “ Roberts & Co.; ” 
and he stated, what was afterwards verified, that the 
persons from whom I had received the note whicli 
had caused all this trouble to innocent people, 
were in all probability connected with the forgers 
referred to. 

‘ It w'as thus that I first made the acquaintance 
of my heroine, Miss Brierly; and may say that I 
never felt prouder of my old blue pocket-book, 
■with its mass of apparently trifling entries, than i 
when the Secretary of State, after hearing tlie 
statement we made to him, accepted my pocket- 
book meraoyanda as evidence, and in due course 
issued an order for Geoige Hamilton’s liberation. 
The very day the order w’as received, I went to 
Millbank to take him back; and in two hours 
he was sitting at dinner in the place you now 
occupy, with his handsome bride-elect at his side. 
The only atonement that I could make him for 
the snftering I had innocently caused him, was to 
take the place of a father, and give her away on 
her wedding-day. 

‘You will now, I hope, perceive the value I 
place upon such memoranda as my old pocket- 
book contains. To make such entries is only the 
work of a minute; and when made> there is no 
knowing wlxat useful purpose they may serve. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that, if I had 
not had the transactions above referred to, trifling 
as at first sight they may have appeared, duly 


entered in my memoranda, my itatemests to the 
Secretary of State would have Men of no avail, aa 
they would have looked’like the trumped-up 
fictions of a later houiv concocted for the purpose 
of defeating jusUcet Am it was, the entries stood 
in my bo^ under their proper date, and were 
sufficient of themselves, apart from my parole 
evidence, to prove that the person to whom x gave 
the forged ten-pound note on the second of Sep¬ 
tember was not the uttcrer of that forged note^ 
whoever may have been the guilty party; conse¬ 
quently, I was thus able to free an innocent person, 
not only from prison, and from a long and uegr^- 
ing course of penal servitude, but from the life¬ 
long stigma which the imputation of such a crime 
would have left on his character.—Aiid now, my 
dear boy, I am going to give you a present of a 
nice new memorandum-book, and 1 hope you'll 
moke good use of it’ 

THE FIRST ENGLISH PAY-HOSPITAL. 
Thebb can be no doubt that Hospitals have been 
the means of relieving countless thousands of 
sufferers. These institutions are, as every reader 
knows, upheld for the most part by voluntary 
contributions, and are open to all whose ailments 
entitle them to admission. At first sight, the 
system is a beneficent one—and where it ojteratea 
for the benefit of the poor and needy, doubtless 
so; but upon looking beyond the surface, we find 
that the gratis professional aid so freely accorded 
is enormously taken advantage of by those who 
can well afford to pay. Thu.s, the objects for 
which these charitable institutions ivero originally 
started being in a great measure frustrated, it is 
with satisfaction that we hear of the establish¬ 
ment of a Pay-hospital within who.se walls a 
patient may have first-class professional advice 
and nursing, at an outlay commensurate with 
his or her means. This institution, which was 
opened to the public by the BUliop of Winchester 
on the 23th of June 1880, is situated in Fitzroy 
Square, within a stone’s-throw of that important 
‘lung’of London, Regent’s Park. Fitzroy House, 
as the Hospital is called, has the advantage of 
the open space in front, and of the^view from the 
windows of the fine old trees ierthe inclosure. 
The Association has purchased the freehold 
tenement, and has succeeded in an. admirable 
manner in altering and adapting the interior 
arrangements to suit the purposes of an Hospital, 
while retaining the brightness of aspect and 
decorative efl'ect of a private house. On firet 
entering, the eye is caught by the contrast, in 
point of lighting, presented by the vestibule, as 
compared with that of the ordinary London 
house. Throughout the entire building, including 
the basement, the architect has been equally suc¬ 
cessful in rendering almost every corner light 
and airy, though with none of the oppressive 
glare so often observed in public buildings, and 
so especially trying to invalids. 

Especial care has evidently been spent upon 
the selection of the wall-papera, all of which are 
artistic in design, pleasant and anaggreasive in . 
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oolouriug, aad totally feee fro®a ioy jtich dedidoix 
of pattsTQ as might prova diatrosaLngly moaotoB- 
otw to a patient. Those' to whom the floral or 
other design upon a wall-paper, occurring at 
regnlar intervds, has become a &aily torture in 
times of illness, will be able to estimate the 
advantage of the inoffensive patterns chosen. 
These’ papers, taken in conjunction with the 
subdued but harmonious tinting of the carpets 
and other furniture, the prevalent air of luxury 
imparted by flowers, carved oak, and stained glaa% 
completely banish from the mind any association 
of ideas with the bare walls and general naked¬ 
ness of effect of the ordinary hospital. At the 
same time, it has not been forgotten that bare 
boards and washable walls are a necessity in an 
establishment of the kind. The papers have all 
been varnished, so that every inch throughout 
the house can be washed; while the boards, 
stained to a pleasant tint of dark oak, can be 
noiselessly washed and wiped by the nurse in 
attendance. The only floor-coverings are Persian 
rugs, thick and soft in texture, agreeable in design | 
and colouring, and sufficiently numerous through 
the rooms to answer all the purposes of carpets, 
while obviating their inconveniences. 

Turning to the important subject of ventilation, 
we find that it is most amply and even ingeniously 
provided for. Every room is supplied with a 
contrivance for emitting foul air and admitting 
fresh, 80 managed that the two operations can be 
carried on without creating any draught. The 
windows of tlie rooms on the lofty first-floor have 
been tilted with a noiselessly .worked appliance 
whicli opens the upper part of the windows after 
the manner of a ventilator. 

The drainage is perhaps even more important ■ 
a consideration than that of ventilation ; and here i 
we come upon one of the most admirable points 1 
of the Hospital, one that would recommend it as a j 
residence to the healthy, in a city where the drain- i 
age arrangements are so perilously neglected as 
is unfortunately the case in Loudon. All com¬ 
munication with the sewer i.s completely cut off; 
and in ailditiou to this most necessaiy but scarcely 
usual j)recautiou, an ingenious, inexpensive, and 
most elfeclual contrivance provides for the daily 
flushing of every drain in the house ; and not 
only for the process itself, but for the proof that 
it has been effectually performed. By raising the 
trap of a hole in the front-yard, any one can satisfy 
himself as to the completion of the process, by ' 
seeing whether the water rushing through it is \ 
perfectly clear and pure. j 

The bedrooms are conifortably furnished, and 
thoroughly home-like in aspect In fact, it seems | 
to have been the great aim of the Management! 
to render the Hospital in every respect like a 
private house with its comforts and privacy, plus 
the experienced nursing and constant professional 
care that it is difficult, if not impossible to seciure 
at home.*. Each bed is fitted with a chain-spring 
mattress; each floor has a bath-room, cupboards, 
presses, hot and cold water laid on, and speaking- 
tubes communicating with the kitchen and the 
Lady Superintendent’s room. A carrying-chair, 
simple in construction, light in weight, but remark¬ 
ably strong, forms aao^er feature of the very i 


comply arrangementi pol«B whi% 

the handlat eaa be tateed or lowered at ao^ angle, 
,80 that the conirenlmice of piemon carried can 
be consnlted with the mmimttm of trouble and 
fatigue to the bearers. 

Some of the rooms are arran^ for tme patient 
only. These are of course the most expensive. 
In other rooms, there are two beds; and iit what 
was formerly the drawing-room—a very large room 
—there are four, each curtained off foom the other 
in such a manner as to he effectually screened 
without darkening any part of the room. 

In the case of a mother wishing to accompany 
a son or daughter during a stay in the Home 
Hospital, the Management undertakes to arrange 
for her to do so; and as especial care has been 
taken to secure the services of an excellent cook, 
a sojourn in this bright, airy, artistically furnished 
house would offer many alleviations ironl the 
onerous task of nursing; not thtf least among 
which would he the assurance that the sick relative 
was surrounded by everything that could possibly 
conduce to a speedy restoration to health ; and the 
reflection that tliose remaining at home are free 
from the constant harassing sense that tortures the 
amateur nurse—namely, that perhaps from want 
of experience, she is failing to do the best that 
could be done for the invalid. There is very little 
doubt that the Paying Hospitals, of which this 
is the first, will be regarded as an invaluable 
boon by all right-thinking persons. 

IMPEOMPTU INGENUITY. 

• 

Thebe are times and occasions in the lives of most 
individuals wheu a sudden call is made for the 
exercise of readiness or impromptu ingenuity, the 
importance of which may be very great, ami which 
enables the possessor to make the best of such 
means and appliances as may be at hand, no matter 
how unpromising or apparently inapj)Ucable. 

Some years ago an incident occurred under the 
writer’s observation which confirms in a remark¬ 
able raunnor the value of this simple expedient— 
the use of oil at sea. A Spanish steamer while 
crossing the Bay of Biscay in a severe storm gave 
sixch indications, by an unusual noise at the stern, 
as led the English engineer to suspect that there 
was sojuething wrong M'ith the screw-projteller or 
its shaft outside of the ship—-that is, in the open 
space between the stern and rudilcr-posts where 
the screw revolves. There was no ary dock in 
any of the ports on the coast where the ship could 
go to be examined ; and on arrival at. Vigo, it 
appeared as if there was no alternative but to 
remove the cargo from the stern, and by placing it 
forward, thus litt the screw-propeller and shaft to 
the snrface of the water. The alternative, simple 
as it was, meant a serious delay and great expense. 
Before commencing to remove the ciirgo, another 
consultation was held. It was then decided to 
put the stern of the ship over a bed of light- 
coloured sand ; and as the water was ver^ clear, 
tljei-e might be a possibility of Mcertaiuiug the 
extent or cause of the mishap. For two days 
after the vessel was so placed, the v ind Caused a 
ripple on the water, which effectually prevented 
anything being seen. It was then suggested by 
some one on board to try the use of oil on the 
snrface of the water round the stem of the ship. 
The effect was most satisfoctoty. The water was 
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becalmed as if by magic, and it was then seen that 
the wed^ or key which keeps the propeller in its 

{ dace on the sliaft had come partly out, and thus 
elit the screw loose on the shaft, which caused the 
noise. By continuing the use of oil for a few 
Iwurs, the wedge was ultimately driven into its 
place and secured. In this instance, many days 
of detention and the use of costly appliances and 
labour were thus saved. 

Instances of a more complex character fre¬ 
quently occur where a knowledge of natural laws 
or forces may be brought into operation to assist 
in surmounting difficulties. Thus, a few years ^o, 
an iron bridge of considerable length, the weight 
being about two hundred tons, was constructed 
in this country, and erected in a remote part of 
Germany. By some nushap, the bridge, when 
finished, was found to be some distance ‘ out ’ to 
one side, an error which the proprietors insisted 
should be rectified. To take down and re-erect- 
the bridge would be simply ruin to the con¬ 
tractor. But Necessity is the mother of lu- 
vention, and so it proved in this case. It was 
summer-time, and the contractor proceeded to 
find the amount of expansion which was caused 
by the heat of the sun over the whole length of 
the bridge. He next ascertained what contraction 
took place in the night by cooling. Armed with 
these data, he thought it might be po-ssible to 
bring the bridge to its proper position in a few' 
days. The bridge, of course, in its ordinary con¬ 
dition expanded from the centre, pushing its two 
ends outward, or farther apart, and again con¬ 
tracting tov-ards the centre. Taking advantage 
of these conditions, one end was made fast in the 
morning, and the bridge was forced to expand from 
that immovable point, instead of from the middle, 
as formerly. When the iron composing the 
bridge had expanded to its full extent in the 
direction intended, that end was released, and the 
opposite end made fast. The bridge then con¬ 
tracted towards its true position. Tlius, whatever 
was gained by the day’s expansion, was secured by 
the subsequent contraction when the metal cooled 
at night; and the process being renewed day by 
day, the work was successfully accomplished. 

A knowledge of the laws and extent of the 
expansion and contraction of metals, opens up a 
•wide field of usefulness in this connection, and is 
capable of very extensive application. We see 
large guns built up in this manner, which could 
not possibly be made in any other way by the 
appliances that we possess at present. The tires 
of wheel?, as every one knows, are also fixed 
on their places by being first heated and then 
left to shrink. An ingenious ap])lication of this 
quality in metals was made nsc of in France, and 
has frequently been taken advantage of since. 
The walls of a largo building in Paris were 
observed to be giving W'ay by bulging outwards; 
and the problem was to bring them back to their 
vertical position. For this purpose, a numjber of 
bars of iron having screws and nuts on each end 
were let through the opposite walls, and across the 
intervening space between them. The nuts and 
screwed portion of the bars were outside. The 
bm were now heated by a number of lamps sus¬ 
pended below them until they had expanded as 
much as possible, and the nuts screwed up against 
the outsiaes of the two opposite walls. The lamps 
were next removed; wnen the heated bars in 1 


cooling, OTadually contracted in their length, 
bringing tne walls very gently, but with irresistible 
force, into their normal position. 

An old story is told in connection with the 
expansion and contraction of materials, which 
may deserve a place here as on illustration in 
point. It has been stated that when the Egyptian 
Obelisk was being erected in the square in front 
of St Peter’s at Rome in the year 1586, during the 
reign of Pope Sixtus V., it was first demonstrated 
that ropes under severe tension contracted by the 
application of moisture. Tlie occasion was made 
one of high festival. The architect and workmen, 
and the Obelisk also, received tlie benediction 
of the Pope, and high-mass was celebrated in St 
Peter’s. But every attempt to move the pillar 
was -nnsnccessful. All the horses that could be 
found, with all the appliances for lifting heavy 
weights of that time, wore put into requisition. 
And it was not until more than fifty unsuccessful 
efforts had been made, that the huge mass rose 
from the ground. Meanwhile, the great weight 
had stretched the ropes so much, that when the 
pulley-blocks bad reached their limit in lifting, 
the bottom of the Obelisk had not reachetl the top 
of the seat prepared for it. At that moment a 
man in the crowd shouted: ‘ Wet the ropes! ’ 
The experiment was tried; the ropes shrunk, 
and the Obelisk gradually and slowly rose to the 
required height, and was successfully placed on its 
scat. 

Still further in relation to this subject, we are 
indebted to Captain Saxby of the Royal Naval 
College of Woolwich, for a remarkably simple and 
ingenious application of a very conmiou instru¬ 
ment to the solving of a cliHicult but im])ortant 
problem. It is well known tliat in working 
iron, such as welding two pieces together, and 
even in its manufacture, hollow places or flaws 
occur, with merely an outside skin over the 
defective parts, -which any test but a destructive 
one would fail to discover. Nor would it be diffi¬ 
cult to point out numerous examples of di.'iuster 
thus occurring. To te.st the homugeoeity of the 
metal. Captain Saxby takes a bar of iron and 
places it on the equatorial lino. He next passes 
a compass with a very sensitive needle along in 
front of the bar, the needle of course pointing at a 
right angle to it. If the bar is perfectly solid 
through its whole length, lljll needle will mnuin 
steady. If, however, there should be a flaw or 
hollow jilace in the bar, the needle will he de¬ 
flected as it passes from the solid to the hollow 
Jilace, backwards towards the solid iron ; passing 
on over the hollow place, the needle will come 
within the range of the solid iron at the other end 
of the flaw, and will again be deflected forward. 
If the bar be cut through anywhere between 
these two points of deflection, a flaw will invari¬ 
ably be found. Many thousands of pieces of iron 
—some prepared for the purpose of testing this 
method of trial, others in the ordinary course of 
business—have been operated upon with the same 
unvarying result. Captain Saxby has called to his 
assistance Nature, who never makes mistakes iu 
her operations. 

A striking instance of ingenuity in taking 
advantage of the resources of Nature in an emer¬ 
gency, is found in Sir Samuel Baker’s account of 
his Travels in Abyssinia. His stock of soap had 
become exhausted ; and as he possessed abundance 
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of various kinds of fat> including that of elephants, 
hippopotami, lions, and rhinoceros, he determinea 
to convert & quantity of this grease into soap. For 
this purpose, he required both potash ana lime; 
and how were these to be obtained ? The Neglcek- 
tree, he found, was exceptionally rich in potash ; 
he therefore burned a large quantity, and made a 
strong lye with the aslies, which he concentrated 
by boiling. There was no limestone; but the 
river produced a plentiful supply of oyster-shells, 
which, if burned, produce excellent lime. What 
was next wanted was a kiln in which to burn the 
shells, and this he constructed out of one of those 
great ant-hills, which rise to ten feet high, common 
to those valleys, and which possess a very hard 
external crust. Two natives hoUowed out one of 
those hills ; a proper draught-hole was made below 
from the outside; it was loaded with wood, and 
filled w'ith some six bushels of oyster-shells, which 
were again covered with fuel; and after burning 
twenty-four hours, a supply of excellent lime was 
obtained. Then commenced his soap-boiling, 
which was effected in a large copper pot of 
Egyptian manufacture. The ingredients of potash 
lime and fat were then carefully mixed j and after 
boiling ten hours, and having been constantly 
stirred, he obtained excellent soap, of which he 
had in all forty ponnds-weight. 

It may be said to have been due to a sudden 
stroke oi ingenuity that Napoleon Bonaparte first 
drew upon him the eyes of his superiors. He 
was engaged with his brigade, as an engineer of 
artillery, in the reduction of Toulon, which in the 
end of 1793 alone of all thh revolted cities still held 
out against the victorious Republic. A plan was 
supplied by the celelirated Carnot to the general, 
Dugornmier, for the bomV)ardment of the town ; 
and in a happy itmment the latter officer confided 
the charge of the artillery to the young Corsican. 
Napoleon, after studying Carnot’s plan of attack, 
Tecomniended a scheme of operation so much more 
practicable and simple, that it was at once adopted. 
The result was that, in eighteen days, Toulon was 
reduced by the victorious Republicans, and the 
foundation laid of Napoleon’s military reputation. 

In trade, as in war, a similar readiness to seize 
upon all available circumstances that may tend to 
accomplish the object we have in view, is useful. 
We lately heard a story in point. A commercial 
gentleman in Jamaica wrote home to a merchant 
in the west of Scotland, telling him what a fine 
market there was at the time in that island for 
British goods. The merchant in question was 
noted at once for his ignorance and for the success 
of his export ventures; and a wag among his 
acquaintances had offered a wager that on this 
occasion he would put him on a losing tack. He 
therefore advised tlie merchant as to the nature of 
his proposed consignment; and, of all things in 
the world for a place like Jamaica, what should 
that consignment consist of but warming-pans! 
When they arrived, the consignee was at first in 
a state of the utmost consternation, and did not 
know .what to make of them. But presently his 
ingenui^ came to his aid. He saw that the 
warming-pans, if useless as such, were not quite 
without possibilities of adaptation to other us^s ; 
accordingiv he had the lids knocked off them, 
after which both pans and lids were offered to the 
Bugar-manufoctureis as skimmers to skim their 
tugar-vat«. They were found to answer the pur¬ 


pose admirably; and there being a great crop of 
sugar that year, the whole consignment of meta- 
marph(»ed warming-pans was disposed of with a 
handsome profit. It is scarcely nectary to add 
that the wag lost his bet 
Another story occurs to us of the advantage of 
being able to apply one’s knowledge in an emer¬ 
gency. An eminent firm of woollen manufacturers 
received a commission to make a particular fabric 
out of a special kind of wool whicn it was desired 
at the time to introduce into the homo markets. 
As the fabric thus made was to be sent to one of 
our International Exhibitions, the manufacturers 
were required to give a guarantee that they would 
use the particular wool sent them, and no other, 
in making up the goods. In the course of the 
dyeing processes, on% colour upon which the whole 
beauty of the pattern depended, came out so 
impure and defective that the portion of wool so 
dyed was considered hopelessly spoiled. It was 
an awkward circumstance for tne manufacturers; 
as, to have made a request for additional wool 
would have been a confession of bad workmanship 
at the outset. In this emergency, a workman in 
the dyehouse, who acted as a vatman, a position ] 
little above that of an ordinary labourer, but who, j 
with good natural parts and a taste for his work 
had privately acquired considerable knowledge of 
the chemistry of dyeing, came to their aid. He 
expressed the opinion to a fellow-workman that 
the colour might yet be restored to comparative 
purity; and this opinion being carried to one of 
the principals, permission was given to the vatman 
to make the experiment. The w'Ool*it was con¬ 
sidered, was lost at anyrate—an experiment with 
it, however hopeless it looked, could not make 
things worse. The vatman for the time being 
got the full use of his superior’s dyeing stufife 
and apparatus, and with such success, that the 
colour was brought out on the wool in all its 
brightness and purity. This was the making of 
the vatman, who in a short time afterwards 
attained to the position of chief of the dyeing 
department, and ultimately went into business 
for himself, and prospered. His readiness of 
resource had not only led to his own advancement, 
but had saved the manufacturing reputation of 
the firm by which he was employed. 


THE MONTH 

SCIENCE AND ASTS. 

Fcttore historians will describe the last quarter 
of the present century as an era remarkable fox 
exhibitions and public gatherings for scientific, 
literary, political, artistic, and sanitary purposes. 
Miles of streets and shops no longer suffice; but 
products in well-ordered scries must be brought 
together under one wide-spreading roof, where all 
the world may see. A good case in point was the 
I^eather Trades’ Exhibition at Islington, with its 
five series of commodities—-(1) specimens of eveiy 
kind of leather; (2) articles made of leather; f3) 
colours, dyes, varnishe-s, and pastes used' in the 
preparation and finishing of leather; (4) the 
uiachineiy and appliances employed in the mauu- 
facture of leather; and (5) a large variety of object* 
which require more or less of leather in their 
construction. Ample scope here for display of 
ingenuity, &om leather belts of unusual strength 
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for machinery, to the conj|>reiaed leather, formed 
of waste cnttings, used for inner soles, and to the 
canning' machines which now do all the sewing, 
pegging, and screwing, and other hand-work 
nc^ed in the inanafacture of boots and shoes. 
The indnstry thus represented, figures for more 
millions sterling in onr annual accounts than 
would commonly he believed. A similar Exhibi¬ 
tion is to be held during six months in 1681 at 
Frankfort 

The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain held 
their meeting at Exeter, and discussed special 
questions under the stimulus of knowledge, such 
as ‘Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine,' 
* Engineering and Sanitary Construction,’ ‘ Mete¬ 
orology and Geology,’ and illustrated their propo¬ 
sitions by models, apparat^is, and contrivances 
intended to promote health and cleanliness. 

Among the questions brought forward at the 
Social Science Congress held at Edinburgh this 
month (October), were: ‘What are the means 
which should be adopted for the prevention of the 
pollution of streams, without undue interference 
with industrial operations, and for the preserva¬ 
tion of pure sources of water supply ? ’—‘ The best 
mode of amending the present laws with reference 
to existing buildings, and of improving their sani¬ 
tary condition, so as to render them more healthy, 
having due regard to economical considerations ? ’ 
and ‘ llow far would the revival of the old system 
of master and pupils be of advantage, and tend 
to promote the growth of historical art, and the 
‘fitting use of painting and sculpture in onr public 
buildings?’. There is something more than art 
and science involved in the answer to these ques¬ 
tions. Tiie Trades’ Union Congress at Dublin felt 
it when they agreed that a trade could best be 
learned by regular apprenticeship, and wlien Dr 
Ingram shewed them that the capitalist regarded 
as a ‘ social functionary' rises to a position of 
dignity, and that ‘labour, in the widest sense 
of the word, is the continuous and combined effort 
of OUT race for the improvement of its condition 
and its nature.’ 

We are familiar enough with shows of cats, 
dogs, kine, horses, and potatoes even ; but a goat- 
show is a novelty, and a successful novelty, as 
was demonstrated by the prizes awarded for the 
best specimens of British and foreign goats exliib- 
ited at the Alexandra Palace. The object is to 
improve and encourage the breeding of goats 
tlmoughout the country, for goats will live on : 
land where a cow would starve, and give a good 
supply of milk, which is not only very nutritions, 
but very profitable. One of the specimens exhib¬ 
ited was brought from the Cape, w’here a resident 
magistrate has a herd of five thousand. As a 
supplement to the show, a public dinner was held, 
in which all the' dishes were of kid; and it was 
stated that kid can be sold at sixpence a pound. 

An East Anglian Fisheries Exhibition is to be 
held at Norwich next Easter, when pisciculture, 
or fish-breeding, will be represented by hatching 
apparatus, aquaria, and living fish, and stuffed 
specimens; models of vessels, and the different 
appliances for catching fish will be shewn; also 
examples of the social condition of fishermen, 
models of life-boats and other life-saving appli¬ 
ances ; illustrations of the history of fishing; pre- 
potions of fish in various forms for food, together 
vrith specimens of aquatic birds, of miuine animals, 


shells, and shell-fish, and of the prollfio vegetation 
of the sea. Evidently there will be in tiiw Exhi¬ 
bition a wide range of entertainment as well as 
instruction. 

The opening .of the Mason Science College at 
Birmingliam must not pass without a word of 
notice on our part;. This admirable institution— 
built, endowed and furnished at the sole cost of 
Sir Josiah Mason—offers training to all students in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, miner¬ 
alogy, and other natural sciences, ‘ without restric¬ 
tion as to sex, creed, or birthplace.’ May we not 
hope that many a needy artificer will find in this 
college such resources for education as were sought 
for in vain by the munificent founder sixty years 
ago, when he was a struggling journeyman. 

Besides the Exhibition above mentioned, there 
will be next year at Frankfort a ‘ General German 
Patent and Begistered Articles Exhibition,’ the 
main object being to ‘bring to public notice the 
greatest novelties in the domain of inventions and 
designs ; ’ and further, an ‘ International Balneo¬ 
logical Exhibition.’ This last, in the words of the 
prospectus, is to include ‘mineral watera, with 
a geological description of their district,’ ‘ pro¬ 
ducts obtained from the water, sals and motner- 
lies,’ ‘ bathing-tubs and sand-bathes,’ ‘ batlting 
machine, bathing chairs, and all kinds of invalid | 
furniture,’ ‘ apparatus for mediciil electrisation : 
I and for orthopraxy,' ‘meteorological apparatus,’ 

I and appliances for ‘ outdoor games, such as la^vn- 
teunis, croquet, criket, bathing, and playing cos¬ 
tumes.’ Inventors too often are inveterate grum¬ 
blers, Have tliey not a prospect of comfort at 
Frankfort ? 

The meeting of the International Congress for 
the education of the deaf at Milan may be regarded 
as important, for tliey resolved to discard signs 
in teaching, and to atlopt the ‘pure oral method.’ 
The president, AbW Tarra, said in his address, 
‘signs must be altogether abjured, though a few 
simple gestures may be allowed when the little 
i child is first introduced to school-life. In tho 
j schoolroom begins the redemption of the deaf- 
I mute. He is waiting to be made into a man. Let 
him be taught to move his lips in speech, not his 
hands in signs. Of all movements for the expres¬ 
sion of ideas, those of the lips aro most perfect. 
Speech is addressed to the intellect, while gestures 
speak co.irsely to the sense^ These views were 
supported by speakers from different parts of 
Europe; and from experiments made in England 
and other countries, of which mention was made 
in this Journal for June 21, 1879, there is no doubt 
that persons utterly deaf can be taught to sneak 
by watching the movements of their teachers’ lips. 

The Board of Education at Dayton, Ohio, 
appointed a committee to visit all the schools of 
that town, and examine into the conditions of 
school-life that tend to impair the eight of pupils. 
The report of that committee, drawn up by a 
medical man, has been published under the title 
The Jnfiuenee of School-Life upon the Eyesight, vrith 
Special Reference to the Public Schools of Dayton. In 
making the examination, the committee kept in 
view the causes or occasions which predispose to 
short-sightedness—^namely, hereditary weaknesi^ 
impure air, improper food, defective light, baa 
type, pale ink, prolonged use of, the eyes without 
iutermission, faulty position of the body, and 
fimlty construction of school furniture. Thqy 
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found, as other investigators have done, that, as a 
rule, the cases of 8hort*8ight are most numerous 
in the higher classes, and they discuss and point 
out ‘the effects of prolonged tension, of accom¬ 
modation, and of a faulty position in studying.’ 
The school buildings for the most part are defect¬ 
ive in ventilation and illumination; the proportion 
of window surface to floor surface being consider¬ 
ably below tlie standard generally regarded as 
sufficient. The conclusion is, that the Board 
should not only remedy these defects, but ‘recog¬ 
nise the importance of making some provision 
for instructing the teachers in the fundamental 
principles of school hygiene.* Managers of schools 
in other places may perhaps take a hint from this 
report 

From an official school inspection made during 
the present year, we learn that myopia—short- 
sight—is largely on the increase in the schools of 
Germany. Hereupon the question arises: Can a 
remedy be found, or is the defect inevitable ? 

Tlie pbotophone^^ is a new invention by Mr 
Graham BeTlTmiT'has attracted the attention of 
physicists. With this remarkable instrument, 
sound is conveyed not by a string or wire, but 
by an intangible conductor—a beam of light. A 
pkne, briglit, flexible mirror is fitted in a stand ; 
the light thrown upon it is reflected as a 
beam, and at a considerable distance strikes a 
parabolic reflector, which has in its focus a cell 
of selenium connected with a galvanic battery 
and a teleplionc. If, now, a voice speaks behind 
the flexible mirror, vibrations are produced and 
are comnumicated to the beam of light, and 
become audible in the telephone attached to the 
distant selenium cell. It has long been known 
that certain metals and metalloids give out sounds 
under the influence of light or heat; among these 
substances selenium, from its sensitiveness, holds a 
conspicuous place, and now it has been applied to 
practical uses in a way tvhich in all probability 
will be found capable of furtlier development. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, we mention 
that selenium is a mineral occupying a place 
between sulplmr and tellurium. 

Soraetliing has been said about .the possibility 
of taking photographs at a distance by means of 
the telegraph, to which operation the name electric 
telescopy might be given. Suppose a picture of 
a landscape taken in a camera; what is required 
is that the electric current should take up and 
transmit the features of that landscape, as it does 
modulations of sound. This once achieved, 
pictures might be obtained of places hundreds of 
miles distant. 

Justice’s Quieting Chamber is the name of an 
invention ‘for the entire suppression of the objec¬ 
tionable noisy puffing from the exiiaust-pipes 
either of gas or steam engines,’ It contrasts 
favourably with existing arrangements, for it is 
compact, occupying but small space comparatively. 
The chamber is fiiUed witli small balls of porc.elain, 
glass, or sorted pebbles, and in passing through 
these the noise of the dischai^e or explosion is 
completely suppressed, ‘ witliout creating any per¬ 
ceptible bock-pressure on the engine.’ Pleasure- 
parties on board launches or steam-boats will 
find their pleasure enhanced by this quieting 
chamber, further information concerning which 
may be had on application to Mr P. S. Justice,. 
14 Southampton Buildings, liondon. 


In a conimunicfttion oonceroing spiders published 
in the TransacHom of the ffertfordshwe Natural 
History Society, we are mformed that spidere' 
thread varies in thickness from a thousandth to 
the four-thousandth of an inch, and yet will carry 
a weight of from fift)'-6ix to sixty grains. At the 
beginning of last century the cocoon silk of spiders 
was woven into gloves by a Frenchman. In 1710, 
the naturalist K4aumur, at the instoice of the 
Academic des Sciences at Paris, investigated the 
subject; but his report thereon was not favourable. 
Spicier gloves were afterwards woven in Italy; 
and about the beginning of the present century, 
Troughton, the eminent optician, used spider silk 
instead of fine silver wire in his philosophical 
instruments. From experiments made a few years 
since, it was foHn<| that spider silk coulcl be 
obtained in quantity sufficient for manufacturing 
purposes. Dr Wilder ‘reeled one hundred and 
fifty yards from a Nephila plumipes on twenty 
occasions within a month, and he calculates that 
it would require a similar produce, from four 
hundred and fifty of the same species—that is, one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand yarcls, to 
make a yard of such silk as would be used in a 
dress.’ 

Very remarkable is the growth of the trade in 
jute. In 1829 the export of jute from Calcutta 
was twenty tons only, worth about twenty pounds. 
Now the quantity exported annually is three 
hundred and fifty thousand tons—nearly two 
million bales—valued at about six million pounds 
sterling. This large quantity does not include 
the enormous supplies retained for usjn Indio. 

In the Journal of the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, further observations are published on Micro 
filarice, the minute worm which infests the blood 
of diseased persons in China, of which we gave 
an account a few months ago. And particulars 
are given by Dr Perroncito of Turin of the 
endemic disease developed among the labourers 
in the St Qothard Tunnel. After some weeks of 
i toil in that confined space, those Italian navvies 
become pale, lose tbeir strength, and are com¬ 
pelled to abandon the work. In the newspapers 
the malady was represented as ‘tunnel Trichi¬ 
nosis ; ’ but Dr Perroncito having had a number 
of the men under his care, describes it as a para¬ 
sitical disease produced by the presence of the 
Dochmius duodenalis, the intestinal Anyuillula, 
and tlie A. stercoralis. Hundreds of the labourers 
were infested, in some instances, by all three of 
the noxious parasites. Among the remedies tried 
was hot water, at as high a temperature as it could 
possibly be swallowed, with a view to kill and 
expel'the intrudere. 

Aids to the Study and Forecast of the fP'eath^, 
is the title of a shilling book just published 
by authority of the Meteorological Council. 
The chief object of this publication, as we are 
told, ‘is to facilitate the study of weather to 
persons who are in a position to avail them¬ 
selves of the usual meteorological instruments, 
and who wish to bring their own local observa¬ 
tions into connection with the more general infor¬ 
mation supplied by the daily veather reports 
of the Meteorological Office, and with the accounts 
of weather published in the daily pres^.’ The 
: facilitation consists of observations on wind and 
cloud, weather signs, relations of pressure and 
wind, course of cycloxuq systemB, chaxactexistic 
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types of , weather, specimens of forecasts, and a 
doTOU explanatory charts—^all well worth a 

.*^*^^ ^i(»hservation8 made during nearly twenty 
% forest in the Jura, it appears to be 
prov^ that—<1) when light strikes the ground 
without haring been sifted by foliage, it stimu- 
iates the production of carbonic acid in the soil; 
*1^ (2) the growth of wood is diminished when 
the underbrush is so thick and tall as to impede 
the passage of sunlight to the soil, and its r-eflex 
action on the branches of the trees; and (3) that 
mould in too great a thickness becomes inert, and 
thus remains many years, as is the case with farm¬ 
yard manure when too deeply buried. 

Professor Aughey, of the University of Nebraska, 
has published Stetches of the^ physical geography 
and geology of that state, in which a curious fact 
is mentioned—namely, that within the past fifteen 
years there has been an increase in the number of 
springs, and in the volume of the rivers through¬ 
out the state. This is due to an increased rainfall, 
and the increased rainfall is a consequence of cul- 
4ivation. The hard soil of the original prairie 
threw off the water, which ran away in the canons ; 
but when it was ploughed and tilled it became 
largely absorptive, and now sucks in and retains 
the rain like a huge sponge. Tlje state is four 
hundred and thirteen miles in length. When 
first settled, its annual rainfall was twenty inches, 
of which probably not more than five inches were 
absorbed. Now the annual fall is thirty-two 
inches, and the absorption is twenty-four incljes. 
Much of th^ soil is alluvium^ with a thickness in 
places of two hundred feet 

At about sixty miles from San Francisco, on the 
top of Mount Hamilton, the Californians have 
started the Lick Observatory, for which one of 
their citizens, Mr James Lick, gave a liberal 
endowment. The summit of the mountain, four 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet above the sea, 
commands a cleat view of a hundred miles in all 
directions, and is remarkably free from fog and 
cloud. Hence the desire of American astronomers 
for a good working observatory at a high elevation 
will now be gratified. Some of the instruments 
are already in place, and others will be provided 
of the best possible quality. Certain physical and 
meteorological, as well as purely astronomical 
observations, will be made; and we may hope 
that the Lick Observatory will take a high place 
among institutions devoted to the elucidation and 
study of natural phenomena. 

. Some months ago Professor IT. Draper of New 
York tested the atmosphere of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain country at heights from four tlionsand five 
hundred to eleven thousand feet, with a view to 
ascertain whether astronomical observations could 
be made at those heights with more advantage 
than at his observatory on the bank of the Hud- 
eon, where, of one thousand five hundred photo¬ 
graphs which he took of the moon, not more than 
two were really good pictures. The atmosphere is 
proverbially unsteady, and yet steadiness is essential 
to complete success in astronomical work. Hence 
telescopes have been carried up high mountains 
in the nope that the fatal unsteadiness would not 
prevail in the upper regions of the air; and to 
gain further experience on this point was the 
motive of Professor Draper's journey. At Salt 
Lake City (four thous^tt six hundred and fifty 


feet) he was disappointed, for ^ Saturn looked 
about the same as on on ordinary night at my 
observatory; Capella twinkled as badly, both to 
the naked eye and in the telescope, as I have ever 
seen it at the sf|a-level; and I had noticed that 
the sun set among just such a bank of clouds 
as we are accustomed to see in New York.’ The 
explanation seems to be that the climate of Utah 
is not so dry as formerly. Professor Draper was 
told that the Mormons believe there has been an 
increase of rainfall since they first settled in the 
country, and he remarks: * This seems to be 
borne out by the statement that, whereas for¬ 
merly three gallons of Suit Lake water produced 
on evaporation one gallon of salt, it now takes 
four gallons to produce the same quantity.’ 

Afterwards tne camp was pitched at a height 
of eight thousand nine hundred feet on the 
Rocky Mountain range ; and on two nights the 
atmosphere was almost as steady and as trans¬ 
parent os could be desired, and the moon and 
stars looked surprisingly solid and brilliant; but 
there were two nights only, all the othere were un¬ 
favourable. The climate generally is so severe and 
stormy that not more than about six weeks in the 
beat part of the year could be counted on for obser¬ 
vation, ‘Apparently, therefore,’ says Professor 
Draper, ‘it would not be judicious to move a 
large telescope and physical observatory into these 
mountains with the hope of doing continuous work 
under the most favourable circumstances.’ 

A LINGERING LEAP. 

Thou leaflet! fluttering all forlorn 
On bough so bleak and bare, 

In what sweet sunlight wast tliou bom ? 

Amid what chanubd air ? 

Ah ! thou hast nougiit of beauty now ! 

No remnant of ihy grace; 

A solitary thing art thou 
In this lone woodland jdace. 

When all thy sister leaves rejoiced, 

Thou w'ort as green, as gny ; 

And on this bough, all silver-voiced. 

The linnet sang his Jay : 

Ah 1 who so light and fair as thou, 

A graceful Summer gem ! 

And wtio so brown and withered now, 

Alone upon thy stem ! ^ 

Tliou waitost but the icy breath 
Of Winter keen and chill, 

And thou shalt fall to deeper death, 

Tossed at the cold winds’ will ; 

Perchance to wander like a ghost, 

A waif, through sky and earth. 

Spurned by every breeze, and tossed 
As if in mimic mirth 1 

And many a year the Spring shall wake 
The earth with leaves and flowers. 

And this bleak bough in bloom shall break 
’Neath vernal suns and showers; 

And leaves as gay and light as thou 
Shall flutter in the sun, 

And cluster on this hawthorn bough— 

So perish, lonely one I 

j. a H. 
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OVERWORK AND UNDERWORK. 

Cp.\CI.CPINa AllTICPE. 

At tlie end of llie first article on this eubject, 
Dr Wilks was Rjicaking of the injury to health 
caused by a state of listless idleness, and of the 
absulnte necessity of work, the more varied the 
better, for our healthful cxistCTice. He goes on 
to say that ‘the liody is a machine productive of 
foi'i'i' and heat. If this bo not directed to right 
juirposes, it will pursue a wrong course ; or if not 
ail iwed to escape in some form or other, will react 
iniuiioudy on the body itself. Thus the hysterical 
attacks and tits of laughing and crying, are but 
t!,o (/utwanl signs of the escajte of superabundant 
L>rce.s. Of course the character of the individual 
and .sex will determine often the mode by which 
the escape is inudo. Now hysteria is by no means 
conlined to women, for one of the worst attacks 
which 1 have witnessed occurred in a man. 
This gentleman one day found he had lost his 
all, and on returning home, he becopie the victim 
of laughing and crying, nidil sheer exhaustion 
brought an end to the attack, d'his was quite 
involuntary. But it might be remarked that even 
in h^^steria such a thing as fashion prevails, sliow- 
iiig ihat a certain power of restraint may be used. 
When 1 was a boy, hysteria Wivs the fashion ; and 
if during conversation any remark was made to 
touch a lady’s sensibilities, she would clench her 
hands, make a wry face, her eyelids would 
undergo a rapid vibration, she wouhl give a sob 
or two, and sink from her chair. The cure was 
accomplished by throwing cold water over her 
face; and if this encroached on her neck or wetted 
her dress, the cure was very sudden and complete. 
During church service, it was the usual practice to 
have a young lady carried out; but I think as a 
rule she belonged to an inferior class, whose kind 
of work during the W'cek did not allow them 
to play dressmaking tricks with themselves on a 
Sunday ; for If I remember rightly the cure was 
cIVected in their case by the call for a iicnknife. 
This was used to loosen the body-armour, when 


a loud explosion took place, followed by a deep 
sigh and a speedy recovery of the patient. So 
fashionable was fainting or hysterics in church,, 
that I have a lively remembrance of a young lady 
who bad a weekly attack, and was often carried 
out by a gentleman in the next pew. As these two 
were afterwards married, I apjjrehend that this was 
one mode of courtship. I am only too thankful 
to think, for the peace of other people, that this 
method of forcing matrimony has gone out. In 
speaking of hysteria, it is curious to observe how 
crying and laughing are intimately mixed ; indeed 
the mechanism used for both is much the same; 
the convulsive motion of the chest being observed 
in both these acts. It may seem strange that so 
apparently difleront emotions, or such different 
phases of the mind expressed by laughing and 
crying, should be outwardly imanifcsted by move¬ 
ments which so closely resemble one another. 
And yet on second thought the sentiments are 
not always far apart; the two emotions not infre¬ 
quently blend ; and as every one knows, some of 
the strongest feelings of joy may he expressed in 
weeping. The over (lowing heart shows itself in 
tears, and sadness and joy are but counterparts of 
the same emotion. 

“ There's not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melaTicholy; ” 

and there is many a one can say with Jessica, 

“ Sweet music always makes me sad.” 

‘ To return once more to our subject. The mind 
should he always occupied ; it is strengthened and 
preserved in a healthy state by work; ivlicreas 
it decays or becomes impoverished by disuse ; or 
what is even worse, since it is impossible to keep 
the brain absolutely at rest, its powers should be 
profitably employed, or they react on the system, 
and give rise to the numberless ailments, physical, 
mental, and moral, known as hysteria. This term 
almost implies that I am thinking of the iemale 
sox ; certainly, it is to women especially that the 
want of occupation applies. Young men are 
forced to get their living whether they *like it 
or not; but a large number of young ladies in 
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' ft femily have absolutely nothing to do. Those 
brought up in the country have this advantage, 
i that they may always make work for themselves; 
the village children may be taught and otherwise 
cared for; bringing not only a blessing on them, but 
, a healthy body and mind to the benefactor. In 
town, the condition of middle-class girls is to me 
pitiable. They are too genteel to follow any occu¬ 
pation ; they are often too many in a family to 
aseist in domestic duties; they have returned home 
from school with some very poor accomplishments; 
their knowledge of French and German is not 
BUfiBeienl to allow them to converse in those 
laxt^^es; and music just enough to indulge in 
a dolmil song or play badly on the piano. They 
dawdle through tlie day in a listless way, and 
fall victims to a thousand little ailments which 
the doctor is supposed to put right by physic. 
And tlie most curious tiling is that should the 
instincts of the ^irl force her to put some of her 
energies into use, she is as likely as not to be 
thwarted by the mother. I am a daily witness to 
this; and when young ladies are brought to me fur 
advice, the invariable story is that they are overtax¬ 
ing their strength ; the maternal instinct being so 
perverted that it has become with many the belief 
that every movement means fatigue, and absolute 
rest is the way to insure health. It is against this 
very erroneous view that I am now jnvaching. 
These mothers do not come to the doctor for advice, 
but to dictate to him ; and they say ; “ I want you, 
doctor, to insist on my daughter not jdaying the 
bi^n at church, for it is too much for her; or 
having that children’s class once a week, for she is 
always ill after it; but order her to have her break¬ 
fast in bed, and a glass of port wine about eleven 
o’clock.’ It is this fanciful care on the part of 
parents which is .so injurious ; for the very energy 
of young people would command them to occupy 
tliemselves. I do not know that girls are worse 
than boys in respect of idleness ; for probably the 
latter would not work unless obliged, and even for 
them an occupation is good quite apart from that 
at which they earn their daily bread. 

‘ I believe every young man should have some 
special pursuit of his own seeking ; but alas, how 
very rarely do we find that this is the case. Tlie 
monotony of a city oUice is often so great, that 
a second pleasant occupation to engage tlie better 
mental powers is requisite; and I therefore 
generally ask my young patients wliat they do, 
or whether they follow any scientific pursuit. Aii 
answer in the affirmative is, 1 am sorry to say, the 
easjest thing possible ; for on asking tliein how 
they spend ineir evenings and what they like, 
they nearly all say they like music ; which by no 
means implies that they cultivate or study music, 
but that they like to sing a song at the piano over 
a young lady’s shoulder. I ask them if they like 
science ; they shake their head. 1 say there is the 
solid earth with its rocks beneath you; do you 
ever get a hammer and examine them ? There is 
the sky above, with its innumerable spheres; do 
you ever look at them by telescope or spectroscope i 
There is animal life; do you ever study that? 
Every pond will shew you countless lorms lor 
your microscope. I get no response; or when I 
say none, it is rare and exceptional to find any 
one carjis about these things. I know a lew who 
will take up these studies after business hours; 
and 1 assure you they are the happiest of men. 


But if you do not this, I say do something-—have 
a hobby, and collect walking-sticks or snutf-boxes.. 
Become a connoisseur in old china; amuse yourself 
in every friend’s house’ you enter by feeling all 
his cups and saucers and making a careful scrutiny 
of the marks underneath. 

‘This question of occupation comes before me 
daily, as it does to every other medical man; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, as a result of 
i my experience, that more poofde suffer from want 
of occupation than from overwork. Hy|>ochon- 
driasis, or the making a study of one’s self and 
watching all the operations and functions of th» 
body, is in the main the result of idleness. 

‘ We have seen that it is quite competent for a 
person to occupy all his time, after having given 
due heed to the necessities of life, in work ; but 
the work must be varied. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to comprehend if any physical or mental 
labour be attenij)ted at the expense of physio¬ 
logical considerations, that the health will suffer; 
that is, if the time be taken out of that which 
should be devoted to rest, exercise, or meals. The 
same evil will occur if the mental labour be all 
of one kind, so as to produce an excessive teusiom 
on one faculty at the expense of others. In con¬ 
sidering the question of overwork or forced brain- 
labour, we must regard it from this stand-point; 
and if we so do, we .shall find that where harm 
has accrued, it has been from a total disregard of 
the ])rinciples we have laid down. We. are con¬ 
stantly told of the dreadful effects of school- 
forcing ; but we are kept in the dark as to the 
remainder of the hLstury of the child’s life aa- 
regards exercise, fijod, &c. 

‘ Our newspapers give thrilling accounts of the 
evils following in the wake, of our present .sciiool 
sy.steni, and that children have actually been 
killed whilst undergoing the process of reple¬ 
tion. The same cry has come from America, wbero- 
several learned ])hysicians have decried the modem 
.sy.«tem of over-.study. One writer s.ays ; “ Girls 
arrive at twelve or fourteen, and at tlie tlireshold 
of the most iinjmrtant period of exi.slence, utterly 
unfitted for passing through it. E-xcitable, with 
i wide ojien eyes aud cars for every sight and sound 
i whicli C..UI excite feeling, rapid aud inlease iu 
I mental uelivity, willi thin limbs, narrow chest,. 

I ami ungainly back, we meet thes/ twelve-year 
old products of civilisation going to school with 
an average of thirteen books under their feeble 
arms—for 1 have found by actual count that 
tliirteen is the average number of studies wliich 
they take; nowadays.” 

‘ iu spite of this denunciation, it is quite impos¬ 
sible alter what I have said, to admit that three 
or lour hours’ work a day can be injurious to 
any one if all the physiological rules of health 
are obeyed ; and uule.ss we know exactly what are 
the mode.s of life in girls’ schools, we are not in a 
position to form an opinion, and at once denounce 
the work as a cause of ill-health. Fortunateljr,. 
the experiment has been made for many years m 
boys’ public schools; and there we have never 
heard of the work being too much, although the 
sulijects, such as ancient classics and mathematics,, 
arc amongst those which are most likely to try 
the brains of the young. The rea.son is clear: the 
habits of life are regular, and of a kind likely ta 
promote health. A good night's rest, three good 
meals a day, and namerous games. How different 
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is ftll this from what occurs in the day schcwis, 
and especially in those for the education of girls. 
Nothing is known of the child’s habits when not 
at school, whether she enters the room with a 
stomach provided with a good meal, or on the 
contrary, starved, nor how she occupies the 
remainder of her time ; there may he in her case 
an absence of fresh air and exercise; and when she 
returns home, she may he shut up in a close room j 
to mind the baby. If a girl be living in a manner 
totally subvfcisive of the laws of health, and then 
be sent to the Board school, and then break 
down under the mental pressure, it is not fair to 
attribute her ill-health to the mental work. I 
cannot myself think that if ordinary hygienic and 
common-sense rules of health were primarily con¬ 
sidered, the ordinary work in a boys’ or a girls’ 
school is too much. 

‘A very different question is that of competition. 

I cannot say I like competitive examinations, 
since competition has the power only of comparing 
certain qualities of tlie character, and some of 
these are of an inferior kind. I know too, the 
extraordinary tension on the brain in the endea¬ 
vour to master one or two subjects, does some¬ 
times prove injurious. It Ls difficult, however, 
to see by what other means than by competition j 

J 'rizes can be awarded and public appointments | 
)e given to the fittest ; yet 1 think some other I 
tests might with advantage be introduced, as it ' 
so often happens at present that some of the best | 
qualifications for of lice may be overlooked and j 
important defects nnknown. I remember reading ! 
some years ago, when it u’as resolved to throw | 
open all ajipnintmeuts to competition, a vacancy | 
for a postman or letter-carrier occurred in a small j 
town in the west of England. A number of j 
young men were asked to sit down and shew their j 
skill in M'riting and their knowledge of geograjdiy. i 
One candidate so greatly excxdled the others that ; 
lie was given the ajipointment. On the following ' 
morning, when he came to carry out his letters, it ; 
was found that he liad a wooden leg. 1 believe, ! 
therefore, that the tests of qualifications are very i 
often far from being eitlier thorough or appro- i 
priate. Neither can 1 see any .advantage in' 
putting cliildreH one against the other, unless for ! 
the sake of nlea.sing parents by bestowing prizes j 
and puffing the school. j 

‘Ihe endeavour to discover whether a child ha.s | 
profited by its schooling, is another matter ; but; 
this may effectually be done in another manner: 
let him be tested us we do our medical students, 
by an examination in all the subjects which he 
has been supiiosed to study during the last j'ear. 
There is no ditlieulty in testing the amount of 
work which a pupil lias acijuired without }mtting 
him in competition with others. In competitive 
examinations, it is very probable that harm may 
often accrue from the mind being kept in a state 
of tension on one subject for several hours daily, 
besides the candidate btdng subjected to the excite¬ 
ment inevitable on fear of failure or hope of suc¬ 
cess. In ordinary teaching of the young, I believe 
an immense relief would be afforded if the method 
could he made more practical aud real. The 
information contained in books must have been 
arrived at by actual observation and experiment; 
and if children were informed of the method by 
which this was done, they would acquire their 
knowledge in a much more aocumte and correct 


manner, and with much less fatigue to themselves, 
than they now do. It wants but a moment’s 
thought to see that a chemist working out experi¬ 
ments in his laboratory is employing his brain 
in a less arduous manner than when reading 
up a similar subject in a book; or a geologist 
: with his hammer acquiring knowledge directly 
I from the rocks, than by pondering the same 
matter in his study. In like manner I believe 
children might, by the use of their eye and 
intellect together, be better instructed in the 
outlines of astronomy than by merely learning 
from a book the number of days in a year, in a 
month, &c. The latter method is far more fatigu¬ 
ing, and the knowledge when acquired is not 
thorough. I have known a country hoy learn 
more in five minutes about the revolution of the 
earth and night and day, by putting a stick in the 
ground and making him observe the progression 
of the shadow, than he has acquired in weeks from 
ordinary book-learning, I believe if there were 
more intelligent masters and mistresses, children 
might be taught more efficiently than at present, 
and without any fear of overtaxing their brains. 
The use of pictures, diagrams, and objects generally 
would bo a great improvement over all book-work. 
Then, again, a judicious teacher would know how 
to vaiy the work; and after giving a lesson in 
arithmetic, which more than any other subject tries 
the mental powers of the young, he would let his 
pupils do writing or reading. In girls’ schools, 
needlework should then come in. Of course, therp 
is an evil in all schools, a necessary one ; that is, 
the uniform methoil which nui-st be adopted and 
made applicable to all. The hard-grained and 
clever child will shoot ahead, leaving the more 
thoughtful and sensitive one far behind; whilst the 
one who is really by nature obtuse, receives the 
whole dole of pimislunents; and formerly, when 
the birch was in tise, the master determined to 
see if learning which could not be introduced into 
the system by the ordinary channel, could not by 
another.’ 

Dr Wilks concludes his admirable Lecture with 
the following remark : ‘ The question of overwork 
is a large and difficult one to solve, and is exactly 
the kind of subject which should come under the 
cognizance of the National Health Society. All 
1 iiave prop(;sed to myself to do on the present 
occasion is to ventilate the subject, or rather open 
it out in a way by which it can be approached in 
a scientific and rational manner.’ 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. * 

BY D. CHHISTIE MURRAY. 

CnAI’TER XXXIV.—AUTOBIOGRAPHy. 

‘ Do you knoio that man f ’ 

At this time my sole friend, except for Gascoigne, 
and almost my sole acquaintance, was iElsop. 
Gascoigne was always dearer; but circumstances 
held us apart, and he was not a friend for common 
loves and uses. In my trouble at his disappear¬ 
ance, I naturally sought out Gregory ; and to him 
I told the story of the tabernacle, and of Gas¬ 
coigne’s appearance there, and his sudden illnwKU 
He was silent and attentive; and when, I had 
finished, he said with great gravity: *Do all you 
can to find him.’ 
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I hope,’ I answered, ‘that there will be not grieved at Gregory’s contemptuous tone, and 

_ * ” ' _ ^ ^ 1 1 _ ‘x _ 1 ^ _ T 1. ..l _ . t x_ X » * 


great difficulty about finding him. My only fear 
is that his excitement, or his fall, or both together, 
may have unbalanced his intellect, and that be 
has gone wandering off unconsciously, or under 
some delusion.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said Gregory. ‘ Let us make pictures.’ 

* Let us do what ? ’ I asked. 


angered by it also, as I had a right to be in my 
friend’s defence. 

‘He was well enough this morning, I have no 
doubt,’ said Gregory with a harshness of manner 
which surprised me, ‘And the beggar walked 
off without saying good-bye—that was all. He 
had his reasons for it, I daresay, and you’ll 
know them some day.’ 

‘ What is the reason of this sudden tone about 


He smiled gravely. ‘ When I want to under- | ‘ What is the reason of this sudden tone about 

stand a thing that puzzles me, I form all manner Gascoigne I demanded, grieved and hurt, 
of mental tableaux. I make the actors in any ‘Is it sudden?’ asked ^Esop, turning one quick 
human problem pose for me whilst I examine ; upon mo. 1 his set me thinking that the 

them. I daresay I am oftener wrong than right; long stand- 

tat I find the practice a good one eometuues. It j, ,,,■ I eaij, ‘»i,rcc yon quarrelled V 

was wet last night 1 ‘ We luive not ([uarrelleil,’Gregory replied. ‘But 

‘ It rained heavily,’I answcJod. I have been guilty of a good deal of hyiiocrisy 

‘Didr it raiu.^when you led Gascoigne to the j about the matter, and I must end it now. I will 
cab?’ , not tell you whose fault it is, or bow it came 

‘Fast,’ I told him. about; but Gascoigne and I have not been friends 

‘ Did you wrap him up well, before leading him many a year, and will be irieuds no more, as 
to the cab ?’ I f'”* Lfe lasts.’ 

‘Not at all,’ I answered. ‘He was bareheaded, I tendc^ess for Gascoigne 

_ . i ’ would have made tins revelation hard to bear at 

lor one tniiig. ,. , . , , , , anv tiino ; but now when I had seen him in pain 

Did anybody put his hat into the cab after you ? , illne.ss, and whilst I was so uncertain about 
No ? That w’as what I wanted to suggest to you. i him, it angered me, oven coming from Gregory. 

He would buy a hat, or go through the streets ! ‘I expected this,’ I said, ‘or some of it. What 
bareheaded, or take one of yours. Let us go to ! did you do to Gascoigne?’ 

the Inn, and see which of the three he did.’ ‘ 1 did tliat to Gascoigne,’ he answered .slowly, 

The porter of the Inn had seen a gentleman | ‘ for wliich, if he has a soul at all, he should be 

without a hat pass out at the gates, and had seen 'grateful all his life.—Jack'—he jint both liands 
him cross to the hatter’s at the opjiosite corner. | upon my shouldens—‘trust me. Be in no 

There was a clue, said jEsop. But the clue led j hurry to hurt yourself.’ 

us no farther than the hatter’s shop. The shop- ‘ Gregory,’ I answered, deeply wounded, ‘ these 

man had sold a black wide-awake hat to a young iunueudoea are unwortliy of you. However Gas- 
clergyman, who had come in harehe.aded"^ from j coigne and you have quarrelled ’- 


Clement’s Inn, and had afterwards walked down 
Fleet Street. 

‘That tells us little,’ I said in a disappointed 
tone. 

‘It tells us this,’ said Gregory—‘that he was 
■at least collected enough to be mindful of apjicar- 
ances. Now, either a sane man or a mad man 
might think of replacing a lost hat; but a mau 
w’hose intellect was disturbed by the shock of a 
fall would never dream of it. He has gone away 
with his eyes open, for his own reasons.’ 

‘I remember that you said of Latazzi that a 
man who theorised had no right to call himself 
a detective.’ 


‘ We have never quarrelled,’ he answered ; but I 
went on; 

‘ Lot me keep mij e.steeTn for you, at least.’ 

‘ Gascoigne is an older friend of youns than I 
am,’ lie answered with a smile, in wliieli I seemed 
dimly to read many tilings--.sadness and a very 
kind regard amongst lliem ; ‘ but we have liked 
each other, you and J, and we have been pretty 
thick together. Have I spoken one bard word 
about your friend V 

‘ WI13' should 3'ou speak hard woim about liiiu?’ 
I demanded. 

‘I iiave not .spoken them,’ be said quietly. ‘But 
3mu think mo bard because I tell you not to grieve 


‘I am not theorising—much,’ said Gregory. ‘I about him until you are compelled to grieve.* 


have better grounds to go ou than that fool of a j ‘Shall I be compelled to' grieve?’ I felt the 
detective had.’ He had quite a savage despite for words, as I spoke them, like a challenge. 

Mr Latazzi, and for the whole detective force He answered me sadlvq almost solemnly: ‘lam 
private and public. afraid you will.’ 

‘What are your grounds ?’ I asked anxiously'. My mind grasped an awful fancy. ‘Is Gascoigne,’ 
‘Tell me.’ ^ _ I cried, and paused—‘is Gascoigne—mad ?’ His 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I will not tell you—yet. It | eloquence had not been that of sober reason. His 
will be bad enough when it comes! ’ appearance at the tabernacle was singular, and 

‘What do you mean?’ I cried. ‘You are not {not easy to account for. I seemed suddenly to 
used to talk without a meaning; but 1 can see j remember an empbasi.s in Gregory’s words as we 
none.’ left the hatter’s shop a little while before—‘ Either 

‘ I had no right to say what I have said already,’ a sane man or a mad man.’ I gave myself no 
Gregory replied,‘and I can say no more. A’'ob.s ! time to think that this would not account for 
verrms, my friend—rwizs verrons. You sha’n’t fret Gregory’s insinuations, but spoke out the fear 
about that fellow, with bis cranks and twists and vidien I saw it. 
changeful tempers. Leave him alone. He has ‘No, Jack, no !’he said gravely, 
come to no harm.’ ‘ Then why,’ I cried, ‘ do you play upon me 

‘ But he was really ill, last night,’ I pleaded, with these doubts and susiixcions. these hints of 


none.’ 

‘ I had no right to say what I have said already,’ 
Gregory replied,‘and I can say no more. Nans 
verrms, my friend— twus verrons. You sha’n’t fret 
about that fellow, with bis cranks and twists and 
changeful tempers. Leave him alone. He has 
come to no harm.’ 

‘ But he was really , ill, last night,’ I pleaded, 


with these doubts and suspicions, these hints of 
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trouble and mischief, which might go to make up 
a Tragedy of Errors ? Look you, flregory. You 
have been a friend of mine for years, a good friend 
and a true friend until liow. But I have loved 
Gascoigne ever since I can remember, and have 
loved him almost better than anybody in the v^orld. 
If you have any suspicion of him, let me know it, 
and I will work harder to clear him than I have 
worked, to clear myself. Could anything look 
darker than the case against me 'I Even if it were 
anything as a He as that, let me know -though 
indeed, Gregory, the viler tlie suspicion is, the 
better I sliall like it, for the surer I shall be it 
is not true/ 

‘Jack,’ he said, ‘let us leave the theme. I am 
sorry that it has cropped up between ns.’ 

‘ it may not he a great thing now,’ I answered, 
accepting his simile ; ‘ hut if we walk ahmg on 
our respective sides, we shall find it large enough 
to shut us out of sight of each other/ 

‘Very well,’Gregory rci)lied. ‘We shall meet 
at the far end of it; and you will he sorry for the 
side you took,’ 

‘I lake my side at once/ I said miserably; ‘I 
will hold no doubt of Caseoigiie.’ j 

He brought down his hand heavily upon the 
( table, fur we were seated in my chamlH-rs during ' 
j the greater part of this conversation. Locking up , 
I at him, I saw an c.\'pression of rcsolvi- ujhiu his j 
face, wliich frightened me, in spite of my trust in i 
Cascoigne. ‘ Have you been in the habit of keep- ' 
ing Gascoigne’s letters I’ he aslied. | 

‘ I have a few of them,’ I answered, trembling ' 
without knowing wl>y. j 

‘Bring one op iwu witli ycui, and come Avilh 
j luc. Oblilt.-rate elate and siguaiiire, if you de.sire : 
to shield liiin.’ 1 

‘Is that your accusatiou i' I cried in a stormy j 
rage and lriumi»h. ‘ i’ut it to the tc‘4 ! Ami i 
wiien you have. I'toved it false.—ami ]no\e it false | 
you shall—we will go our evays Avitlmiit hand- ; 
sliakings. This i.s the emi of all your iiumeudoes. ■ 

( 'oine ; 1 am ready/ I had eau Jit up u bumlle of 
letters whilst speaking, ami had drawn out two or . 
three in Gascoigne s hand-Avriting. j 

flregory sloixl before mo Avilh his lips set tight, I 
and las eyes gleaming, not w,ith anger, but Avilh ' 
tears. ‘Jack/ he .said gently, ‘1. have never been i 
so sorry lor anybody in all niy life. It had to | 
come. It was only just tliat it should come, 
and I kncAV before Sunday night that it Avas j 
coming.’ | 

His manner disconcerted me, and tlircAv a cliill : 
of doubt upon me. Ho; 1 never doubted Gas-I 
coigne. ‘ Jiefore Sunday night / ’ I said, speaking | 
as scornfully as 1 could, to hide my fears. ‘ More I 
mysteries ? Or are you mad 1 What hud Sunday j 
nighttodowith.it?’ 

‘ I heard Gascoigne on Sunday night, my poor ! 
lad,’he ansAvered ; and I hated him for t!ie pity | 
in his voice, which seemed so certain of the misery i 
before me. ‘You noticed the hurst of sell’-acousa- 
tion in his sermon there ? That clinchetl tlio nail 
a little harder; but it was driven pretty ti'ditlv 
in l)eforehaH<l.' ” 

‘ Why, you suspicious madman,’ I e.vclairned 
‘have you no conception of tlio saintliness of soul 
which makes one little blot of evil-living look as 
though it soiled a life ? ’ 

‘1 know,’ he ansAvered steadily and kindlj', 
‘that there is such a thing. But there is a religion 


—the best some men can reach to—which ie all 
remorse and ecstasy ; w'hich has no foundation 
except in the emotions; which can soar with the 
saint, and fall with the fool. I know a man 
whose remorse for a great faAxlt, committed in his 
boyhood, nearly drove him mad, whose horror 
of him-self and of his crime was as terrible as 
it Avas real; a man whose hopes AA’cre high, Avhoso 
capacities Avere large, a man of ripe scholarship and 
amazing eloquence, who did again in manhood the 
thing which made him loathe himself in youth ; 
and having done it, cast his hopes to the winds, 
and tlircAv himself a waif upon the world. And 
he set himself,’ said Gregory, laying a finger on 
my breast as he faced me, ‘ this task—to preach to 
the vulgar, Avhom his dainty instincts made hateful 
to liim--to live anjpng them in ministration to 
their needs—to point them to heights*of hope 
Avhich he believed Avere lost to hinj for ever. And 
it happened at the beginning of his speech one 
night that he saAV the man before him Avhom he 
had wronged in youth. The sight almost broke 
him down; but he struggled Ai-illi himself—hear 
me out—and heat hi.s fears down, and went on, 
until in the full flow of his speech he caught the 
eyes of the friend he had Avronged by the same 
crime in manhood, and fell back, crushed and 
broken.— Do you knoAV* tliat man V 

Gregory’s voice had groAvii to an earnestness 
Avhich bore me doAvn. 1 was comi)elled to 
listen, though I pretended to pay little heed at 
first. I strove to dose iny mind’s eyes to that, 
picture of the school cricket-field Avliich forced 
itself upon them, and I struggled not to read the 
picture's meaning. ‘Who is your man ?’ I asked ; 
i)ut though I tried to throw the scorn 1 Avould fain 
have felt into my voice, my own sick terror 
sounded there instead. 

‘ The man is your dearest friend,’ said Gregory. 

‘ 1 ’ll not believe it! ’ 1 cried passionately. ‘ I 
Avill give no credence to it for a second. He’s the 
soul of truth and honour, and it is not possible 
that he. should have done such a thing.’ I saw 
loss plainly the room in Avhich \vc stood than I 
saAv the school cricket-ground with its two figures 
in the moonlight. I heard even Avhilst I Avas 
sjieakiug the stern pity of rny old schoolmaster’s 
voice. Gascoigne had cast himself face down- 
Avards on the grass, and 1 was creeping guiltily 
away again, Avhen Gregory’s voice recalled me. 

‘ it is very terrible that your clearance from the 
charge again-st you should come in tliis Avay. I 
know how hard it is; and I hav'e held suspicion 
Viack from you, and Avould almost have held back 
certainty if you Avould haA-'e let me/ 

‘ 1 shall not clear my friend by raging against 
the accusation,’ 1 said in answer, trying hard to 
keep my voice unshaken, and to believe that I 
believed the. story false. ‘You shall tell me all 
your grounds for this miserable suspicion, and I 
will make it my business to remove them one by 
one.’ 

‘You shall hear them all,’ he .answered, still 
standing sadly before me, .and speaking in a reluc¬ 
tant sulky voice, which I can understand better 
noAvtliaii I could at the time. ‘A month before 
Gascoigne left school, a cheque in my father’s 
name, bearing my indorsement, was presented 
at the bank. The people there saw some reason 
to iloubt my father’s signature, and consulted 
with him. He denied the cheque, and came to see 
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me about it. Less hasty than your uncle, he had 
faith in me; and the matter was investigated, with 
this result—that Gascoigne was brought to con- 
fefflion a day before his time at school expired; 
that we three—the Doctor, my father, and I 
agreed to liold our tongues, hoping and believing 
that his remorse and shame would teach him 
a lesson not to be forgotten; and that he went 
away scot-fiee. When this last business came, 
I knew that Gascoigne had been living at a 
rate unwarranted by his income ; and I had been 
fearing a smash of some sort, though nothing 
so terrible as this. When it was decided that 
the indorsement of the cheque W'as really in your 
hand-writing, and I knew that the cheque was 
written on blank paper, my suspicious jumped 
in the old direction. When^ I heard, as I did 
two months ago, that Gascoigne had disappeared 
from his curaej*? suspicion grew stronger. When 
I heard again tliat a }’oung preacher on the Surri'y 
side, who did not allow his name to be announced, 
was drawing vast congregations, and -was talking 
in a certain vein of inspired half-madness which 
I tliought I knew, I went to hear and see him. 
I found, as I expected I should find, that this 
was Gascoigne. I meant to speak to him that 
night, and tax him with my new suspicions ; but I 
saw you struggling through the crowd towards the 
platform, and I held hack. I went again last 
night, and planted myself a little to one side 
in the front row, and he saw me when he came 
in; and the sight of me nearly broke him down. 
But he fought througli, and was forgetting me— 
or had forgotten me, when I saw suddenly in 
hie face the look—the very look—which met 
us when my father and I w’aited for him in the 
Doctor’s study, and when he knew at a glance 
the purpose which brought us there. And I 
guessed then, when I heard your cry and saw 
you rushing towards him, what I know now—that 
he had seen you as well as me, and that the 
accusation of your presence crushed him like a 
sudden weight.’ 

What could I say or do ? Of what avail W’as it 
to believe that he had not wronged me, since he 
had wronged another? He had called Gregory 
his friend. 

*I am bitterly grieved for your sake,’ ^sop 
said ; but I turned away in the misery of my 
heart, and vowed inwardly that I would trust no 
man any more, or woman either. ‘ But you at 
least shall be cleared,’ 

‘Cleared?’ I answ'ered bitterly, ‘What docs 
it matter whether I am cleared or not ? I w'ouhl 
rather never have been cleared than have known 

—this- Why talk about it ? Let the whole 

business slide. Let us hear no more of it. One j 
or two of us are honest, maybe. Let us leave the I 
rogues alone. 0 JEsop, AUsop, tliis will break my 
heart! ’ 

He made no answer, but sat down and began to 
smoke. I followed his example after a while, 
boasting to myself that I was beginning to know 
the world and value it aright. We kept silence 
for perhaps an hour. 

‘You must be cleared, Jack,’ said Alsop at last 
‘I don’t suppose that Mr Hartley will want to 
make a scandal by prosecuting, and 1 must go 
down aud see him, and tell him what I know.’ 

‘Leave the whole base thing alone,’ I responded. 

‘ I can hold no intercourse with Mr Hartley, and 


I can accept nothing at hia hands, I have no 
wish to he cleared from his suspicion. Let bins 
find it out for himself, or never nnd it out at all. 
It matters nothing to me either way.’ 

‘ He loved you for many a year, before he fell 
into this trap,' said Gregory. ‘He has a good kind 
heart, and his suspicion has been as deep a grief 
to him as it has been to you. There is nothing 
which would rejoice him more than the certainty 
of your innocence. He has a right to know that 
you are innocent. He has a right to know who 
is the man who misused his name. Jack, you 
must be guided by me in this. Indeed, you 
must.’ 

So vile—so vile a crime! There on the table 
lay that letter of indignant sympathy and protest 
with which he had answered me. So sbamefal a 
pretence! So pitiless an hypocrisy! Was it 
Gascoigne who had done these things? It was 
horrible—incredible ! And I knew that it was 
true. 

‘Do as you will,’ I answered. ‘Nothing matters 
to me any more in the whole world. Nothing 
but Ibis one tiling—Unit you exact my uncle’s 
solemn promise tliat he does not drag Gascoigne’ 
—what an effort it cost me to speak his name—‘ to 
open di.sgracc. And this other thing—that ho 
does not offer me any apology or amends.’ 

‘You cannot forgive an old man who loves you 
for having liroken his own lieart over a mistake 
about you ? That is not like you, Jack, and it 
will not last.’ 

‘ It will last my time,’ I answered. My soul 
was full of biltcruesfi. 

‘ I know you better than you know yourself,’ 
quoth JEsop. ‘ I shall sec your uncle and .shall 
try to secure the pledge you ask for.’ The 
postman’s knock sounded at the door at tliat 
moment, and Gregory rose and brought from 
the box one letter. ‘ This is from home,’ he 
said, as he laid it before me. ‘ I hojie it brings 
good news.’ With that he shook hands, and left 
me. 

I sat brooding in anger and bitterness long after 
he bad goue, and at length took up the letter from 
the table. la spite of my misery, the sight of the 
handwriting made my heart beat; for the letter 
came from Polly. It ran thus: ^ 

Mt poor pe.vr Jack —I have just seen Maud, 
and she has told mo everything, I wondered at 
your silence, and had grown angry at it; but I 
know every tiling that you have done, and 1 praise 
you and admire you for it. You could not have 
taken his money whilst lie retained a suspicion so 
prodigious. Trials are good for all good people. 
You •would not have done what you are doing 
now except for this terrible suspicion. And now 
you are going to be famous, and will be a great 
author, and delight and instruct us all My 
father has forbidden me to write to you, for your 
uncle has told him his abominable 8tor\% Or—I 
ought not to say that, for 1 do not really know; 
but ho has told him that he will not leave you 
any mouejr. But I have told him that I should 
disobey him once, and that I should write to say 
that I did not believe that you had done anything 
to deserve such cruel conduct. Perhaps after all, 
papa does not know anything of that monstrous 
and shameful tale ; for I remember that ho looked 
surprised when I spoke of your being cleared. 
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But take this for comfort—that Maud believes in 
you—that I believe in you—that Will believes 
in you ; for I asked him, and he said he did with 
*11 his heart. You have not suffered without 
aynipathy ; and whatever it is that has made Mr 
fiartley believe such horrid nonsense as that you 
are a forger, you can afford to be sorry for him, for 
it has broken his heart. Maud says he thinks well 
of your refusal to take his money, and that he has 
learned from Mr Gregory which are your articles, 
and reads them over and over again, though he 
never speaks about them, and will not allow you 
to be mentioned. Be courageous, my poor Jack, 
and go on working, and believe in the love and 
constancy of all of us.—Your aifectionate Cousin, 
Mary. 

I\ii .—Maud is to be married on Wednesday. 

Why had Uncle Ben thought it needful to tell 
Mr Fairholt that he would not leave me any 
money ? The answer was ready—He had guessed 
the feelings with which 1 regarded Polly. Why 
should Mr Fairholt have carried on the news to 
her? Again tlie answer was clear—He also had 

f uessed the feelings with which I regarded Polly. 

am willing to confess now that a man need 
scarcely have been a conjurer to make tlie guess. 
The matter must have l)een very plain to every¬ 
body ; though 1 had believed with the fatuity 
common to young jieople in love, that the know- 
'edge of niy state of nii:id was limited to my dozen 
of confidants. And now for the first time in my 
life I rose up in resolve, and vowed that 1 wou]<l 
do my Worthiest to win her. At least 1 would try 
to justify ponu' of her belief in me, however her 
undeserved piiiises might hutulde me. I turned 
to the letter on<e more, and read the wonls—‘You 
can afl'ord to be sorry for iiiin, fur it has broken his 
heartbut in spite of thi; gentler feelings which i 
Polly's letter liad evoked, 1 refused Uncle Ben luy 
forgiveness, and hardened myself against him. 


A VISIT TO A OTIEENOCK SUGAR- 
R E F I N E R Y. 

Whii.e travelling last year from ft little town 
in one of the Midland counties of England to the 
fihooling-lodge of a friend who had leased a moor 
iu Argyllshire, 1 was one evening detained un¬ 
expectedly at Greenock, the flourishing seapoif 
ol thac nanie ou the river Clyde. I had never 
been in Greenock before, and was not at all 
iu a pleasant humour at the prospect of having 
to remain over the next day iu a town wliick 
I had often heard was famous only for raiu 
and mud. Next moniing, however, after break¬ 
fast, as I strolled along the main thoroughfare, 
to my astonishment I met an old college friend 
whom I had not seen since he left Alma Mater, 
and who I understood had given up the pursuit 
of learning for the more lucrative employment 
of sugar-refilling. After mutual inquiries re¬ 
garding health and such kindred topics, I 
accepted Ids invitation to join him in liis morn¬ 
ing walk, which was a business one, and directed 
to the Greenock Sugar Exchange. 

Sugar, except as an article of consumption, had 
never hitherto excited my inquiries in any par¬ 
ticular way. Like a great many other people, I 
was contentedly ignorant of everything relating to 
its manufacture and production as a marketable 


commodify—as we very often are about those 
things in commonest use among us. I had a 
general notion that it was got principally from the 
sugar-cane, that the sugar-cane grew in India and 
elsewhere abroad, and that of the mannl’actured 
article there were three kinds—brown sugar, wliite 
sugar, and loaf-sugar; and beyond this, my know¬ 
ledge of the subject could not be said to extend. 
Consequently, with an idle day on my hands, and 
the advantage of an intelligent companion, 1 was 
very willing to go with him and learn something 
of what I had hitherto known so little. And as I 
think the knowledge I gleaned that day may 
interest others, I wiU narrate in brief what I heard 
and saw. 

The Sugar Exchange, to which my friend 
and I now directed, our steps, is a buili^ng some¬ 
what irregular in shape. Principally, it .consists 
of two large quadrangles, and * broad passage 
leading on to the platform of the railway station. 
Round the quadrangles and the passage are the 
rooms occupied by the various refiners for the 
display of their sugars. Between the doors of the 
different rooms, against the walk of the quad¬ 
rangles, stand tables belonging to the various 
sugar-dealers who frequent the Exchange. When 
we entered, there were one or two dealers standing 
at tlieir tables arranging small sanqiles of the 
difb^rent qualities they intended buying when the 
market opened. My friend conducted me into 
his sanctum, which was a room about twelve or 
fourteen feet square, lighted from the roof, and in 
the centre of wliich stood a long narrow table or 
counter, on wliitdi a clerk was arranging several 
samples of the different lots or qualities that my 
li’iend bad for sale tliat morning. At one end of 
the table the sanqde of the best quality, called 
the ‘ top lot,’ was placed; and next to it the 
next best quality, and so on, until the eighth or 
lowest quality, which was at the other end of 
the table. 

Alter my friend and his clerk had carefully 
valued the various samples by a previous day*s 
sales, we strolled through the quadrangles, which 
presented a somewhat different appearance from 
what they did when we entered. Now the 
throng of dealers had considerably increased; some 
going about from room to room valuing the 
samples exposed for sale by means of small 
samples xvhich they carried about ou flat trays 
made of brown paper ; others lounging about dis¬ 
cussing the prospects of the trade or the latest 
political topics. At ten minutes before ten, the 
train arrived from Glasgow, bringing the bulk 
of such dealers as do not live in Greenock or its 
suburbs. On the arrival of Hie train the market 
opened. Some of the refiner.s have bells, whidh 
they ring in order to let the dealei-s know that 
they are about to ‘name prices.’ My friend, 
however, bad no bell, but commenced his sale as 
soon as the dealers who had come by the train had 
time to reach his room. After a considerable 
number of dealers had gathered round my friend’s 
table, he commenced his sale by calling out the 
price he wanted for his ‘top lot,’ namely ‘Nina 
six.’ This I afterwards learned meant twenty- 
nine shillings and sixpence per hundredweight ; 
being about one shillmg more than the vAne, 
according to the previous day’s sales, in order to 
have a margin of safety for any unexpected rise 
that might take place iu the market My £riend’s 
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‘Nine idx’ ws answered by a chorus of ‘Eight 
threes * from the dealers, ana one solitary ‘ Aicut 
and sax’ from a good-humoured, shrcwd-lookiug 
Scotchman, who seemed determined to preserve 
his Doric at all hazards. This bid of twenty- 
eight shillings and sixpence was accepted; and 
my friend went on to his next lot. As the market 
was tolerably brisk, my friend sold all his lots 
except one, which I was told had not enough 
‘gram’ for its whiteness. 

After my friend had concluded his sales, I took 
a walk round the E-xchange; and a most animated 
appearance it presented, with all the dealers in re¬ 
fined-sugar carrying their brown-paper trays, run¬ 
ning from room to room as the yaiious bells sum¬ 
moned them. At twenty-live minutes past ton, a 
porter frpm the raUway station rang a bell, (o 
W'arn the Glasgow dealers of the aj)proaching 
departure of the •train. By tliis time most of tlic 
sugar in. the market had been bought up, and the 
dealers were preparing to leave. At ludf-past ten 
the Exchange was ouee more compaiatively oniidy, 
nearly all the dealers having gone to Gla-gow 
by the train. After the close of the refined-sugar 
market the raw-sugar brukcra go round to the 
different refiners with samples of the vaiiuus 
cargoes of raw sugar which they niay have for 
sale ; but as my friend was not a buyer of raw 
sugar that morning, I am unable to (ksoiihe the 
process of buying and selling that commodily. I 
undcrotand that in the forty minutes during wliich 
the market lasts, sugar to the value of thirty or 
forty thousand pounds will change hands nearly 
every morning, and that williout a scrap of writ¬ 
ing, everything being done verballv, the rtfuims 
and dealeis having implicit eoufidence in eacli 
other's honour and integrity. 

After we left the Exchange, my friend asked 
me it I would like to go with him to liri refinery 
and see the process of converting the raw article 
into the refined. 1 gki'lly a'-cepted tlie invita¬ 
tion. The refinery was a huge pile of red- 
and-white brick buildings, c()n^l^,ting of the re¬ 
finery jiroper, the cbarcoal-housc, the boiler- 
house, warelumses for raw ami refined sugar, and 
the office. I was first taken up to the top flat of 
the main house, which was, 1 think, eight stories 
high. This ii where the jiackages of raw sugar 
are first hoisted to, for the purjiose of lieiiig ojemed 
and emptied. The packages that I .saw w’cre large 
hogsheads containing Cuba Muscovado Sugar. ()u 
the floor were five holes, each about ciglitcen inches 
square, at which the men weie emptjing the liog.s- 
beads. ’After being emptied and scraped, the 
hogsheads are put into a large covered (■i.-,lcrn to 
be steamed, for the’^rpose of extracting o\ery 
particle of sugar. steamed hogsheads are 

then lowered down to the cooperage, to he wa-.hed 
and mode ready to be filled with the refined 
article. 

After inspecting this first process, we wont down 
to the next flat. Here theie were ranged five 
large round cisterns, one under each of the holes 
in the floor of the flat above. Each cistern, or 
‘blow-up’ as it is;called, is about eight or nine, 
feet in diameler and six feet in height; am) in > 
these the raw RUgar was being melted by mixing 
with water. Near to the bottom of each ‘biow-j 
up’ there i.^ a false bottom with perforated holes, j 
for the purpose of ntaining the luiger impurities i 
that may be in the raw kugar ; and many very odd 1 


impurities are at times found there, suth as hoes, 
mallets, stones, coins, even crowbars, and a host of 
other articles which have got into the hogsheaife 
by mistake when being filled abroad. Under the 
false bottom of the * blow-up ’ there are two coils 
of copper-pipe through which steam is sent to 
heat the liquid, so that the sugar may dissolve 
more quickly. After the sugar has all been 
thoroughly melted, and the man in charge finds 
that the liciuid is of the proper density, - the 
liquor is run off by a cock at the bottom of tlio 
cistern, which now contains only sand and mud, 
and the other smaller impurities which the holes 
in the false bottom of the ‘blow-up’ are too largo 
to retain. From the cisterns, the liquor is run 
into uliat are called the ‘filters.’ The.se are large 
square cistern,s resting on the fhior of the flat below, 
their tops bifing on a level with the floor of the 
' blow-up ’ flat. Ou the top of each filter there arc 
about two hundred little hole.s, about an inch in 
diameler, through which the, liquor passes from the 
hhnv-ups down into the filters. Under each hole 
lung.s a cotton bag about ^i-x feet long and fifty or 
sixty inches wide, incased in a narrow flax sheath, 
to keep tlie cotton bag from distending with the 
weiglit of its contents. By this process the sand 
and other small impurities which the liquid lias 
hitherto retained, are ktqit back, the collon b.ig 
only allowing the pure dark brown liquor entirely 
free from in.scduble iminiritie.s to pass through. 

I was now taken down to the flat below tlie 
‘ blow-up ’ flat, c.illed tlie ‘ w'a.sh-house ’ or ‘filter- 
loft.’ Here one set of men wore busy washing 
the bags tliat bad beou used tlie ju’evions d.iy, 
wliilo another set were putting up the bags that 
liad been prtviouriy wa'-hed, into the, filters, ready 
for the next d.ij’s operation. My liiend h'Ue 
made one of these men turn an uiiw.iHhed lug 
iusidt' Old, to .shew me the mud and auid that the 
refiner take.> out of the raw suL'ar. After the puie 
(Uik lirown liquor comes Irom tlie filteis, it i- coii- 
iluctid into ci'-teru.s ready for the next <qHMalion, 
namely the decolouri-ing, which is done by luii- 
ning it through auini.il charcoal. Tlie charwt.d, 
about the gram of ordiu..ry gunjiowder, i-. filled 
into large lii’ukir ci-terns, tin fett in dianieli-r 
and about -ixteeii feet hi.'h, o ich ciitern cuot uii- 
ing Irum twenty to thirty tons of charci^^. Knn 
in fioni the top of the ci-tern, the dark-brown 
liquor percolates through the charcoal, and issuc.s 
from the bottom as colourless as spring-water. 

Alter the liquor is thus run through the char¬ 
coal and decolourised, it is led into largo reci'iv- 
ing ci!stern.s in the flat below, called the ‘pan-loft,’ 
to which jilace I was 1 alien next. The ‘pans,’ as 
they are called, in xvhich the liquor is boiled to 
bring it back to its granular form again, are 
large copper ve.ssels something of the shape of 
a turnip. They arc ten to twelve feet in 
diameter and about eight or nine feet high. In¬ 
side the pan is a huge coil of copper-pipe, through 
which steam is scut to boil the liquid mass. At 
tlie top of the pan is a large cast-iron vessel 
(ailed a ‘ condenser,’ through which cold water is 
run for the purpose of condensing the* vapour as 
it ri.scd from the boiling mass inside the pan. 
(Mnnected with the condenser is a pipe leading 
to a large vacuum-pump, which is constantly kept 
giiiig during the boiling, to keep the pan ex¬ 
hausted of air. The theory, I believe, of boiling in 
vacuo is that ebullition may take place at a much 
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lower temperature than could otherwise he, tUua 
enabling the liquor to retain its whiteness. 

During the boiling, the ‘pansraan,' os he is 
called, stands taking proofs by an ingeniously con¬ 
trived rod, which runs into the centre of the pan, 
and brings out, in a little slit at one end, a small 
quantity of the sugar, which he takes between 
his forefinger and tliuinb, to ascertain if the mass 
has amved at the jiropor consistency. When 
the pansmaii thinks that the mass is thoroughly 
boiled, he shuts off the steam from the copper 
coil inside the pan, stops the vacumn engine and 
the condensing vapour, and then lets the air into 
the pan, after which a valve at the bottom is 
opened, and the mass, now of the consistency of 
porridge, is run into a receiver in the flat helow. 
Each pan of the dimensions I have stated will 
boil about fifteen tons of sugar. 

After the sug.ir has lain iu the receiver in the 
flat below the ‘pan-loft’ for a .short time, it is 
drawn off at the bottom, and led into the centri¬ 
fugals, which stand in tlie flat below, the ground- 
flat. The centrifugals are round perforated copper 
baskets revolving hori/oiiLilly at a great sjfced — 
.some six or seven hnnilred revolutions a minute, I 
believe. They are about four feet iu diaiin'ter, and 
hold aiiout two hundredweights of sugar. Into 
these ci'iitiil'iigals is runtlie porridge-looking iuii.s.s; 
and alter they have .spun round about five minutes, 
♦luring wliich the refuhc Inpior isdiivcn off through 
I Jie holes in the cojiper sides, they are .stopped, and 
, the Hiig.ir is t.iken out. The sugar is then put into 
bairuus, to be wheeled aw.iy, and t dven up by an 
elevator to what is calle<l the ‘box-loft.’ This 
is .1 huge. be. tifully cb‘in loft, wleTO the now 
finished niatei al i'' ‘-jiread out ready to be easked. 

(>11 tile lloor ol the ‘ box-lotl ’ are seviT.il boles, 
llin ugh whkh the sug.ir is shot down into the 
ca-^ks re-ting on the flat below ; and these aftei 
being filled and headed uji, .ue ready for the 
lliaiket. 

1 would ju't h.iy a Avord about the charcoal 
which pl.iys sindi an important part in the refining 
operation. Alter the Inpior h.rs been run intirely 
oil the ch.irco.il, boiling-w.iter is jiassed over it for 
scver.tl h()ur.s, to wa'-h away the soluble imptuilie.s 
wdiich it has retained from the.hrown Inpior. After 
being thoroughly washed, the charcoal is taken out 
of the cistern and burned in retorts calh-d ‘ char- 
kilns,’ for the purpose of reiivilyiiig it. After 
being thus tre.ited, the iharcoal is again filled into 
the cisterns, ready foi the iie.xt day’s operation. 
Three or lour or even muie cisterns of iharv-oul, 
accoidiiig to the i^uaiitity of sugar refined, are used 
every day. 

I now' felt, after having Imd the method of 
BUgur-refiiiing exjil.iined to me, that the actual 
proce.ss is very different from Avhat I had gathered 
from the eour(’e.H of popular information I hail 
hitherto consulted. I liad read, lor imstance, that 
sugar-refmera used bullocks’ blood to clarify the 
liipior, and in my simidicity asked my friend 
where was the bullocks’ blood. 1 lo laughed very 
heartily at my ignorance, and told me there had 
not been such a thing used in Greenock since he 
had known anything about the trade, now over 
thirty years. What struck me nio.st was the, sand 
and mud that my Iriend shewed me li.id been 
taken out of the raw sugar when 1 w'as in the filter- 
loft ; and I that day registered a vow that 1 would 
never again be tempted to buy ‘real raw sugar’ 


for domestic use. I shudder as I think of the 
quantity of mud that I must have eaten in my 
tune; and feel annoyed at having been deluded 
into paying a peniw a pound more for the ‘ real 
raw sugar’ than i cotud have bonght the pure 
refined article for. I told my friend what was 
passing through my mind, at which he again 
laughed, and said: ‘ Every one that comes to see 
through the refinery says the same thing. Foil 
.sometimes hear grocers charged with putting sand 
in tlmir sugar. They really do nothing of the sort. 
It would not pay them to do so, even if they had 
a mind. If the use of raw sugar were given up 
by the public, we Avoiild never again hear of such 
an accusation against the, poor grocer.* 

My friend seeing the disgust I liad displayed at 
the sand and mud, took me up to the laboratory 
in connection with the refinery, where Ifc said he 
would shew me even wor.se than juud in £he raw 
sugar. He took a small glass vessel like a 
tumbler, into which he put about a teaspoonf'ul 
of ‘real raw bug.ir’ such as is sold iu the .shops, 
and then ponreil some water slightly he.ited over 
it. In a short time little specks appeared on the 
■surface, scarcely visible to the naked eye, two or 
three of wdiich lie placed under a microscope and 
bade me look through it. To my nm.azenu'iit I 
-aw little insects like lice crawling about. I asked 
wliut they were, and was told tln-y were the 
Aatrus sacchari, or raw-.-Jiigar mite, and that 
they abound in raw' sugar, more especially in the 
better desciiptions. I asked if there were none 
lo be found in refined .sugar, and my friend said 
no ; tli.it they were all either retained in the 
liltcr-bags or killeil during the boiling. 1 nnder- 
.staiid a c( lebr.ated cbeiui.-.t has e>.timaled that 
tlure will be as many a- one hundred thousand 
of these crc.vtures in a pound of raw .sugar ! 

I learned tint tlieie wore about a ilozen re.tineriec 
at woik ill Greenock, turning out about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoiusind to three hundred thou¬ 
sand tons of soft refined sugar ]H‘r annum, being 
iiioie tii.ui a third of all Ihe .sugar consumed in 
Gre.il Diitain. Greenock has gre.it natural .idv.in- 
tages for the relimng of sugar, having excellent 
harbour aeeoiumiHlalion where the hugest xe-sels 
can ilischarge the r.ivv material, being near lo 
the L.iiiark.sinre coal-fields, having an unlimited 
snjiply of Av.iter at a very cheap rate, .ind u 
2 >lentilul supply of che.ap labour. 

After enjoiing my friend’s ho.-])it.ility for the 
remainder of my stay iu Greenock, 1 jiroceodod on 
my jiiurney, not only much im[ndvod m the 
knowledge of sugar-retiniuir, but having a mwch 
higher cqiiniou ol Sugaropoli.s it-elf. 

^ ^ 

THE REMTN1SCEXCE.S OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

IN TWO CHArTL'a.S.—CHAPTER I. 

As T sit dozing in my armchair, a worn-out and 
prematurely decreifit old man, my memory reverts 
to my youth, and I think, think, as the aged are 
apt to do, of days gone by—of opportunities lost— 
of life’s many vicis.situdes—of old comrades, many 
of them very dear, who have passed away—^of 
strange adventures by field and flood. I glance at 
the daily rcgi.ster suspeudod over the mantk-piece, 
and with a bt.irt realise th^t this is the 25th May, a 
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4ate nem to be forgotten, for on this d»y forty cricket, &&, an<i probably one or two in all. They 
years ago, I was struggling in the water, and my lile were all gentlemen by berth, education, and bear- 
preserved from the most horrible of deaths, by ing, and were only too willing to give a youngster 
God’s Providence, and the strong arm and oouraji^ a helping hand, and to teach him to become an 
of • dear friend. Years are obliterated; in memory adept in what they themselves excelled. 

I am young again. I turn over the pages of a We were fortunate in having one of the 
worn-out, nearly illegible, and well-Uiurabed jour- beat messes, and perhaps the most popular com- 
nal ; not to refresh my memory—for the event is mandaut in the service. Having come out with a 
too forcibly impressed ever to be weakened—but good kit, and been put to no expenses in Madi^ 
to linger over the thoughts of one who, alas! has 1 had a considerable balance to my credit with 
been iTo more for many a year past Poor Tainton my agents, and 1 also possessed a capital double- 
met his death as a gallant soldier should, on the gun and rifle on the percussion principle. I thus 
battle-field, some years after the events I am began life under the moat favourable circum- 
nbout to relate. But a short digression is neces- stances, and was further blest with youth, strength, 
sary to lead up to my tale. and a sound constitution. 

My father possessed considerable estates in one I had to go through the usual drudgery, learn 
of the Midland Counties; and from my boyhood my drill, and pass in the language, belore I could 
I had been accustomed to slidot, fish, and hunt; get leave to go out shooting; but I got through 
and a Public School education bad made me a these tasks satihfactoriiy by Ajiril 1840, and had 
tolerable proficient in ino&t manly and outdoor also learned some Danneso. During the rains and 
games. At the age of eighteen I wivs a cadet iii' cold weather, our amusements were somewhat 
the glorious service of the Honourable the Ea'<t circumscribed; but to kill time, we got up pony- 
India Company. Steamers and the overland route races, pigeon-shooting, picnics, parties at mess and 
were then but talked of; and one fine day in ! private houses; now and then a bait We also 
June 1838 I set sail in the Jrinfi,snr £ist got up a capital Eleven at cricket, and amused 

Indiaman, for Madras, round the Cape. I need ourselves vith billiards and quiet games at whist 
not describe our voyage. We had the usual of an evening; for our Colonel wonM allow no 
tomfoolery crossing the Line—the usual amount gambling ; and although it may be said small- 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, love-making, and game shooting did not exist in the Tenasserim 
quarrelling on board—the inevital>le storm ; and ' l’r<jvinces, snipe swarmed from about the middle 
after a fortnight's detention off Cape Town for ' of August to fs'ovember, and gave us full occupa- 
repairs, and a vo 3 ’age of nearly five months, we tion whiKt tliey laste<l. Being a light weight and 
were landed at that mo<t dreary-looking place, toleiably well mounted, I was fortunate enough to 
Madras. I win the garrison steeple-chase Cup for tlic regi- 

India had provided for several of the younger j ment, and sundry othor slakes lor myself, during 
sons and brothers of my family, and my uncle was our Monsoon Race Meeting ; and as 1 entered 
still in the service, commanding at Nagpore ; so ^ freely into all the sports, and was a fair shot, 
our name was well known ; and no sooner was the i am liajipy to say I bcfaiue a geueial favourite, 
anchor down, than I received a cordial invitation and was nn knamed the Sporting (JulF, 

from Captain C-, ofthe Quaitenna-*ter-gencr.d’s Our (kdonel —as las Rol>ri<juet of Tiger A- 

department, to pnt up with him during my stay ]>roved—h.ul been a noted shibirif (%portsin<in) in 
in Madras. This 1 gladly accepted; and remained | his day; but long serMce in a trojiKal climate, 
with my kind host nearly six months, being put many wounds, imdarious fevers, ami more lately 
to no expense the whole time. I then tound ' gout, had somewhat incapacitated him from loi- 
myself posted to a regiment stationed at Moul- lowing his lavouiite pir-uit; hut Ins spirit was 
mein. as keen as over; and )ih remini'icences and 

1 had numerous letters of introduction given anecdotes of spoil kejit alive a love of adventure 
m^ not only to many of my future brother-oflicers ' amongst us ; while be was at all times #iRing to 
but to suntfry oflicials in the province ; but with j assist any one who shewi'd the lea-^t incnnatiou to 
the exception of one to niy commandant, from follow in his footst<qis. His purse was ever ready 

C-, I did not deliver py of the others; for I to help a brotlier-ulficer, and he was more like a 

had been warned to despise these tuisdves, which l.ither or a biotlier to us all than a commandant, 
were contemptuously termed ‘Tickets for sonj),’| He had been esjiecially kind to me; so when I 
I accompanied drafts for various regiments, and ' ajiplied to him lor two months leave, he readily 
reached the pretty and picturesque town of Moul- promiied it; but advisul me not to go alone, 
mein just before the^Bettiiig in of the peri' li'-al for my chances of getting sport in such a country 
rains or mcftisoon, which in those regions hst from as we were in would bo liltlo indeed, unless I was 
May to November. I was most kindly ’■eceived by accompanied by a more experienced Aikwru tban 
Colonel A- ^ commonly called ‘Tiger A-myselk 

and by niy brother-officers, and chummed with one ‘ But you know Tainton ; don’t you ? ’ said be. 
of them, P—, a quiet, studious fellow, who gave , * Well, he is going out; and I am sure will take 
me good advice, set me a good example, and heljied i you if you ask him ; and you could not be in 
me ui every way. In those days, a lad on joining a better hands.’ 

regiment met with the greatest kindness, and was I went over to Tainton at once; and he very 
received with the greatest cordiality, especially if kindly consented to my going with him. 
he shewed an aptitude for field-sports, was manly •* But dou’t lie too sanguine,’ said be; * for I 
in bearing, could take a joke, and stand cbiilf. bear most conflicting accounts of game in this 
Regiments in India bad nearly their full comple- country. Some say there is none ; others, that it 
ment of officers j thus there would be twenty or is plentiful, but can’t be got at One thing is 
more present, some of whom excelled in shooting, certain—that ail the bags I have heard of have 
others in riding, some.in rackets or biiikrdi^ been very poor. But 1^1 see of the 
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Artfllery, and OTMley tbe planter, and Will let yon 
know by-and-by j and if yon can ehoot as straight 
with a rifle as yoa do with a smooth-bore, yoa 11 
do.* 

A few words regarding Tainton. His regiment 
at that time was stationed at the Straits (Singa¬ 
pore, Malacca, and Penang); but he was offici¬ 
ating as Brigade Major, whilst the real incumbent 
was absent on furlough at the Cape. A man of 
ordinary height, or perhaps slightly above; pass¬ 
ably good-looking ; and although ne shewed but 
little outward signs of strength, his muscles were 
of iron, and his arms, like Rob Roy’s, very long 
and powerful. He was known to be an extraor¬ 
dinary shot with gun, rifle, and pellet-bow. He 
and bis brother had beaten first-class profes¬ 
sionals at billiards and rackets. He could ritle 
anything; and he was, I think, the most evcn- 
tcmpered, imperturbable man I ever met. Noth¬ 
ing could ruffle him outwardly ; but I pity the 
man who wilfully insulted him ; for Taiuton with 
a smile wouhl think no more of throwing him 
out of the vvindow thau he would of kicking a 
cur down-stairs. He was a lamb in appearance, 
but a very lion in strength and courage; and 
neither drank, gambled, unr quarrelled ; but in 
those duelling days even he could not at times 
avoid the ‘ wager by battle.’ lie had never been 
known to lake the initiative ; and though he had 
been out several times, he ivould never fire at his 
adverMiiy, which wa.s fortunate for the individuals 
concerned, seeing that he could hit a water many 
tiiiii s lunuini^, at liftcen paces. 

’rhe auccdotog tohl of him would fill a book, 
and ma.iy ol them are problematical enongli. 
But I must relate one here, which 1 have been 
a.s.-vured is true. 1)-, a foolishly irate and some¬ 

what tipsy man, inoreoier only a late arrival, look 
umhiage at .some reniaiks of a perfectly iuoireiisive 
nature made hy Tainton ; and the usual challenge 
followed. There is a limit to the greatest forbear¬ 
ance, and my gallant friend was tiled of being 
made a target of; so consented to go out provided 
his terms weie acceded to; and these were-that 
they were to be placed face to face at fifteen yard.s 
or less, he to he armed with his j)t»llet-bow alone, 
and liis adversary to load his own weapon ; and 
that from the moment tlie word ‘Load!'was given, 
each patty was to be at lilxTty to do with his w'eapou 
what he cho.se. The seconds kni'W Tainton well, 
and tlicy anticipated some fun from the novel duel ; 
80 , whilst consenting to the term.s, they made 
them known all over the station. The day arrived. 
Taintou’s adversary strongly protested against 
fighting such a strange duel; hut he was told he 
had no choice, as the right of choosing weajions 

lay with the challenged. So D-, more irate 

than ever, went to the jdace of meeting, vowing 
he would drill a hole through his man for making 
euch a fool of him. The whole plain was crowiled 
with spectators. The two stood face to face; 
Taiuton with his pockets full of hardened pellets 

and his bow; I)- with an ordinary pistol. 

The word ‘Load!’ being given, D- lifted his 

powder-flhsk ; when rap, rap came two pellets 
on his knuckles, and be dropped his pistol and 
flask as if they had been red-bot! The by-stanflers 
acreattied with laughter. D—— got more savage, 
and hastily picking up the pistol and flask, tried 
to load; but a similar visitation as before made 
him drop them again, whilst another rap, rap 


made him turn his hack on his foe! The seconds 
now interfered, and declared the duel at an etni, 

because the conditione had been violated by D- , 

who was led off the ground foaming with 
But a little reflection and a little inquiry into 
the antecedents and character of the antagonist he 
had to deal with, convinced Mm of the folly of 
quarrelling with such a man, and a party was 
got up at mess, where the two met and shook 
hands. 

Tainton’s skill with the Indian pellet-bow was 
something marvellous. He had been known, Iot 
a wager, with five pellets to knock over three 
snipe; and the sepoys and native officers of his 
regiment not only loved him, but believed him 
to be possessed of supernatural powers, and were 
ever fond of relating the most improbable stories 
about him; and nothing would convince them 
to the contrary. One story i^s, that 'with a 
hard pellet he could drill a hole in an earthen¬ 
ware water-pot, and with a soft one fill it up 
again! It was useless pointing out to them that 
a soft pellet could not be propelled from a how; 
the reply l>eing: ‘ But Sahib, we have seen 
him do it with our own eyes. Tainton Sahib is 
not an ordinary Sahib. He is not only our father 
and our mother, but an Eblis—a very Shitan, 
liefore whose jireseiice all things are possible, and 
before whom all created things are but as dust.’ 
His experience as a sportsman had been mainly 
confined to the Wynaail, Nerinul, and Goonisoor ^ 
jungles. Hu had never been out in Burmah. 

Berdmore of the Artillery, though but a young 
man in tho.se days, had already made a name for 
himself as a naturalist of no mean order, and he 
had been Assictaut Commissioner at Tavoy and 
Mergui. O’Riley was a jolly Irishman, who 
had tri(>d his hands at most things, with but 
imlillerent succe.s3. He was, at the date of my 
story, working some forests in the south ; and he 
ha<l travelled a good deal over the country, and 
had moreover killed some wild-cattle and other 
game, and could talk Burmese like a Burman. 
Our other authority was Mason, the celebrated 
missionary, who told us he had seen much game 
whilst he was rafting down various rivers; and 
advised us to try the Ohiue or the Attaran. 

We also consulted Thornton, who had no par¬ 
ticular employment, but who had been wandering 
about the country in search of minerals. He 
did not proless to be a sportsman; but we found 
out nftenv.irds that he could shoot straight enough 
when he pleased, or when the occasion arose; and 
his knowledge of woodcraft was far fi-om «oa- 
teiuptible, and he could also speak the language 
well. 

To my delight, the next time I saw Tainton, he 
told me to get my leave put in ‘ orders,’ for he had 
got things ill trim, and that both C/Riley and 
Thorutun were coming w'ith us. lie said : ‘ I find 
there is little chance of our getting sport without 
elephants. I’lie commissariat officer ivou’i lend UB 
any; but O’Riley has a couple of elephauts which 
he thinks can be trusted; and as it is our only 
chance, we ’ll risk it; and if that docs not answer, 
we will follow Mason’s advice, and take to the 
w’ater.’ 

Thornton promised to undertake the culinary 
departuieiit, camp and mess arrangemeuta, and 
also to be treasurer. O’Riley undertook to engage 
shikiries and elephants, to have or Mita hunt, 
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and to act generally as interpreter. We were to 
go south, and work our way north. 

Finding a Chinese junk was bound down the 
coast, we easily procured a p.assage in her for our¬ 
selves and followers. We had live Madras ser¬ 
vants and four Burmese lads with us. Our battery 
for those days was a formi<lable one. Taiiitou and 
I had each two double rifles and a smooth-bore; 
O’Riley, a double rifle and shot-gun. Thornton 
contented himsdlf with a shot-gun only, saying he 
would borrow one of our spare rifles if ever he 
felt inclined to go after big game. 

We left on ilie 2d April, and reached Mergui 
on the 7th, and put up in a bouse belonging to 
O’Riley, and were welcomed by his wife, a pretty 
little Burmese ; for our friend, though he never 
said a word about it, had been married for some 
time, and had already two obvc branches. We 
could n’ow fully account for his vernacular know¬ 
ledge. We -were'detained here a few days, making 
arrangements for a start, hiring elephants lor 
our traps, and waiting for O’Riley’s two ele¬ 
phants, which he had sent for. At last we got 
olf, Thornton and I on one elephant, and Tainton 
and O’Riley on the other. Our course lay through 
an almost uninhabited country, alternately forests 
and long grass. We saw nothing for the first two 
days. On the third we saw marks, which Tliornton ! 
said were those of tdne or wild-cattle, pyoung or! 
gaur, and of h/'tng or rhinoceros; whilst deer-tracks | 
were plentiful But not a living thing did we i 
see e.\'copt a few peafowl and a ytf or pheasant I 
On the fourth day we reached our Ifli, near some i 
cultivation, and found two shikaries awaiting us. j 
They promised us plenty of game close by. 

The next day, O’Riley had work to attend to ; i 
Thornton took to geologising; so Tainton and I 
went on the two elephants, taking with us Mong 
Oo (Mr Egg) and Mong Kyang (Mr Rhinoceros), 
the two shikaries, who sat behind us with the extra 
rifles, and acted as guides. Wc had no howdahs ; 
and shooting sitting on a pad is very unsatisfactory 
work, because you can only shoot in one dirccliou 
—that in your immediate front. The shikaries 
took us into some long grass close by the paddy- 
fields, and though we seldom saw anything, we 
heard many animals rush or break away ; hut the 
grass was so high, we had not a chance; so leaving 
this, the men took us to where the long grass Lad 
been burned in patches; and the very first uuhiirnt 
hit we entered, out rushed a doc .sanihur across 
a burnt hit in front of my comrade, who, however, I 
would not fire at a hind ; but the temittalion was j 
to(v great for me to resist, aud I let fly, Init missed; 
and got a good blowing up from my mentor, who 
declared it was most unsportsmanlike to fire at 
female deer. We beat about several hours, and 
Tainton bagged a couple of stags (sanibm); whilst | 
I, after firing some twenty shots, killed a young! 
pig with ballj and a dray or hog-deer with shot;! 
regarding which I kept very silent, as I knew i 
my gallant friend dis^proved of people firing! 
shot at deer, as, he said, for one killed, twenty 
would go away wounded. We did not remain out 
long that day ; and going homewards, I got on to 
Taiuton’s elephant, and chatted over the day’s 
experiences. 

‘ It is no wonder,* said Tainton, ‘fellows who go 
out shooting on foot in these provinces, complain 
of getting no came. How is it possible to see 
atiythbg in sudi grass ps we have been pushing 


through all day 1 And evidently the game retires 
into it during the clay; for though I did not seei, 
even off this elephant, yvhich is nearly ten feet 
high, one quarter of the game I disturbed, I could 
hoar boasts rushing off on every side; and the 
few I did see were thovSe crossing over the burnt 
hits in my front. I wish I had a howdah and 
could stand up. I think I could howl over a few 
then. But shooting off an elephant, even in a 
howdah, is not easy work, I am told ; though the 
knack can be acquired by practice; but if I 
remain In Moulmciii for another season, I will 
get a howdah from Calcutta.' 

I quite agreed wdth him, and said I would get 
one too ; for I was sure, if properly mounted, one 
might get glorious sj^ort. 

We got home early. The young pig and 
the hog-deer were delicious eating. The sarahur 
tongue aud marrow-hones not had; hut the 
‘beef-steaks’ w'hich onr conk concocted from the 
sambur, w’erc not a success, being decidedly tough ; 
though soup made from the head and loin was 
excellent. 

We hunted about in tliis neighbourhood for a 
week with various luck ; aud getting used to 
our insecure seats, wo learned to shoot fairly, 
Tainton, as was to he expected, soon got into 
the knack; and anything which got up aud 
went away in the open to his left front, was 
pretty sure to he bagged. We then moved 
camp another two days’ journey towards the 
range of hills which separate. British from Siam 
territory. Villages there were none—only a few 
wandering Karens, who were prepttring their 
annual clearances, and who had .sipiatted here 
and there. We got a good deal of information 
from them, and encamped near a h/uri or marsh, 
in the midst of a quin or plain surrounded by tree- 
forests. Here also we had fair sj)ort, killing a 
couple of wild-bulls, wliich fell to Tainton and 
O’Riley (I missed the one I fired at through 
misjudging distance), several sambur, hog-deer, 
and ghee or barking-deer, besides a few pig. 
We saw no thamin or brow-antlered d(;er, though 
they W(;re said to be lound there, Tainton also 
got two tige.''s; but as tticy slnuved no fight, 
they did not aflbrd much sport. 

On the 21th Aprit we got our first^nd only 
gaur, or bi.son as it is more commonly ’calletL 
The Karens t(dd us we were too <*arly; Iiad we 
come later, after the first heavy fall of rain, the 
gadflies torment the game so, that it is then quite 
easy to get within shot of it ; whil.st at present the 
animals were on the qui vivc, and would rush away 
without giving us a chance. The one we shot, w’O- 
put up in a very high bit of grass. I heard some¬ 
thing heavy rush away, and fired txvo shots at the 
moving grass without the slightest effect, as far 
as I could see, and I called out to my companion 
to look out, as I thought a buffalo had broken 
away. Tainton cut across, and got to the edge 
just as the bison, a solitary hull, broke ; and he 
rolled it over with one hall. How I envied my 
comrade his success! How I wished I had been 
the fortunate slayer! to have been enabled to 
send the head home to my father, who, I knevr 
would have prized it for my sake, though he had 
several bisons’ heads in the old Hall, which had 
been sent home from India from time to time by 
various members of our family. Wo got off to 
examine our prize. What huge proportions, what 
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magnificent colouring, what a gamelike head and 
small feet for such a leviathan ! 

* Well,' said Tainton, ‘I have killed a good many 
gaur in various parts of India; but I never saw 
such a monster as this ; mid if I mistake not, it 
is not identical with the Indian Bos. Why, look 
at the dorsal ridge ; it is far higher, and extends 
further back. The head is longer; the nose more 
arched; and in height he must be fully twenty- 
one hands; whilst those in India seldom exceed 
nineteen hanus. He is broader across the fore¬ 
head ; the horns are half as large again in 
circumference at base, much longer and heavier 
than those of the largest animal I ever killed. 
It is altogether of a much larger variety, and 
a prize worth getting. I wish you had killed 
it; for it would have been a glorious trophy 
to send home ; but better luck next time, and 
I hope you will kill one yet before we get 
back. To me it is worthless, us I have neither a 
home in England to send it to nor a father living. 
—But what is this ? Surely, it is a bullet-hole ! 
Well done, young fellow ! The bea.st is yours after 
all ; for though the bullet has not done much 
harm, it is enough to claim first Idood ; and by the 
laws of venery, though I killed it, it is still 
yours.' 

I protested, I fear, but feebly against its being 
considered mine ; for there was a second bullet 
which had merely entered the buttock near the 
.dl, but liad done little or no harm. 

But my generous friend sliut mo up by saying 
there was but one law, and w'e must abide by 
it, otherwise it would lead to no end of bickerings 
and sijiubbles. So it was decided that the head 
was to be mine, and the skin his. It took us the 
best part of the day to flay the beast and to cut 
off its head ; and we went back much jdeased 
with our luck. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT WATCHES. 

Foil the following .sensible remarks upon watches, 
wo are indebted to Mr R. lloudin, a Frenchman, 
who.se hints wc have translated into English, and 
oiler to our readers. 

‘We have always,’ he says, ‘observed the embar¬ 
rassment under whicli persofi.s labour in buying 
a watch. In most cases, and for very obvious 
reasons, this piece, of business assumes serious 
propoiaons. In fact, it i.s not a mere jewel or 
toy, which fashion or caprice may cause us to 
continually change, but rutlier a faithful and : 
devoted servant, wluch is loug to be attached to 
our jiersons. 

The watchmaker to whom we may go when 
purchasing a watch should possess two essential 
qualities-—honesty and knowledge ; honesty alone 
atl'ords no sufficient guarantee. In fact, the 
vender who has not the requisite experience to 
be a judge of a watch, is couqjelled to trust to 
others, who may deceive him; thus ho may 
deceive you while deceiving himself. 

The following advice may prove serviceable to 
those who. have to rely on their own una-ssisted 
judgnient in selecting a watch : 1. While adhering 
to taste and elegance, choose a watch thick enough. 
In a watch too thin or too little, the parts arc too 
feeble, and have nut sufficient space to work well. 
Watches as large as a penny-piece, or those that 
are about as thin os a fourpeuny-piece, are mere 


experiments of skill, which should rather he 
regarded as master-pieces of patience, from which 
there is more vanity than utility to he derived. 
2. Avoid in w’atehes that construction which 
fashion has often prescribed, but which good sense 
condemns—such as those that point the days of 
the mouth, and so forth. These extra pieces 
necessitate additional parts, which occasion friction, 
and encumber a space alre^y too limited ; though 
1 here it may he observed that complicated watches 
such as chronographs, repeatere, &c., are now 
brought to a high state of perfection, at, of course, 
a correspondingly high cost. 3. Do not allow 
yourself to be attracted by the supposed advan¬ 
tages of new escapements. In watches for ordi¬ 
nary purposes, the lever and the horizontal e.scape- 
ments are generally adopted, as giving the best 
r(\sulls. 4. The walRihmaker who is conscientious 
will point out to you the limits ^eyond which a 
watch ceases to have the qualitifes necessary to 
go welL A watch procured for the design of its 
case may he covered or set with chasing and gems; 
it is then simply a jewel; but that which is 
bought for its utility, ought to be as plain as pos¬ 
sible, and this jilainness itself is, as a rule, a 
di.'^tinguishing characteristic of its good quality. 

We will now say a few words as to what wc 
ought to do, and what we ought to avoid, to pre¬ 
serve a watch in good condition. Having obtained 
a really serviceable article, you should, in order 
to produce satisfactory results, follow out these 
rules : Wind up your watch every day at the 
same hour. This is generally done at the hour* 
we retire to rest; or perhaps, better still, at the 
hour we ri.se. A void putting a w'atch on a marble 
slab or near anything excessively cold. The 
sudden transition from heat to cold contracting 
the metal, may sometimes cause the main¬ 
spring to break. Indeed, tlie cold coagulates the 
oil; and the wheel-work and pivots working le.s8 
freely, affect tlie regularity of the time-keeper. 
When we lay our watch aside, we ought to slope 
it on a watch-case, so as to keep it nearly in the 
same position as it has in the pocket. In laying 
aside your watch, he sure that it rests on its case, as 
by suspending it free, the action of the balance may 
cause oscillation, which may considerably interfere 
with its going. If you would keep your watch 
clean, you must be quite sure that the case fits 
lirmly, and never put it into any pocket but one 
made of leather. Those pockets wdiicli are lined 
with cloth, cotton, or calico give, by the constant 
friction, a certain quantity of llulf, which enters 
most watches, even those the cases of which shut 
lirmly. If the watch is not a ‘ keyless ' one, the 
key should he small, in order that we may feel 
the re.sistance of the stop-iVork ; then we can 
stop in time without forcing anything. It is 
also necessary that the square of the key should 
corresjioud with that of the M'atcli. If it be 
too large, it may in a short time cause the 
wind-up square to suffer from undue wear and 
tear ; the rectifying of which is rather expensive. 
The hands of an ordinary watch can be turned 
backwards without much risk. It is. however, 
always better to move the hands forward to adjust 
your watch to coirect time. 

Watches, by reason of their fragile construction, 
and the variations to which they are liable, can 
after all only obtain a limited perfection in 
their performance ; therefore, we must not be 
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astonislied to find them subject to certain ’varia¬ 
tions. These niriations, which are easy to correct, 
need not prejudice the quality of a watch, as will 
be proved by the following example. Two watches, 
we will suppose, have been put to the same time 
by an excellent regulator. At the end of a month, 
one of these watches is a quarter of an hour too 
fast; the other is exactly right to time. To which 
of these two watches would we give the preference ? 
Perhaps to the one which is exactly right. But 
in making such a choice, we nevertheless incur 
the risk of abandoning a good watch for a bad one. 
The first watch has, we assume, gained thirty 
seconds a day; and according to this rate, it has 
gainc'ii a quarter of an hour in thirty days. What 
must be done to make this watch go well ? Alter 
the regulator inside from fast to slow, or get a 
careful watchmaker to do Jt for you, thereby 
altering its daily rate. Let ns now admit that 
the other watch* has been affected during a month 
by irregular going, which has occasioned it some¬ 
times to gain, at other times to lose to a certain 
extent daily. It may easily occur that at the end 
oi a month, this gaining and losing compensate 
each other, and by this means, the watch indicates 
the exact hour at the time we look at it. Such a 
watch can never be relied upon, 

Tlie fjict is, that a watch which gains in a regular 
manner or loses in a r^ular manner, is superior to 
any whose variation is uncertain; and where its 
variation comes to be familiar, the little companion 
jmay vie with the most delicately adjusted ship’s 
"chronometer. 

A skilful watchmaker one day tlms reasoned 
with a customer who complained of his watch. 
“You complained," said he, “that your watch gains 
a minute a month. Well then, you will congratu¬ 
late yourself when you have heard me. You are 
aware that in your watch, the balance, which is 
the regulator, makes five oscillations every second, 
which is font hundred and thirty-two thousand 
a day; so that your watch, exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which heat and cold occasion it, the 
varying weight of the air, and the shaking to 
which it is subjected, has not varied more than a 
minute a month, or two seconds a day. It has 
only acquired with each vibration of the balance 
a variation of the two hundred and sixteen thou¬ 
sandth part of a second. Judge then what must 
be the extreme perfection of the mechanism of 
this xvatch! ” 

A watch cannot go for an indefinite jjeriod with¬ 
out being repaired or cleaned. At the expiration of 
axsertain time, the oil dries up, dust accumulates, 
and wear and tear are the inevitable results to the 
whole machinery, the functions becoming irre¬ 
gular, and frequently ceasing to act altogether. 
A person possessing a watch of good quality, and 
desirous of preserving it as such, should have it 
cleaned every turn years at least. But care should 
be taken to confide this cleaning or repairing to 
careful hands; an incapable workman may do 
great injury to a watch even of the simplest con- 
etruction. 

There is in the generality of watches a regulator 
for fast and slow, with a movable index. The two' 
words “ Fast ” and “ Slow,’* en^ved at each end 
of this regulator, leave no douot as to which way 
the index should be moved in order to make the 
watch lose or gain. It is easily understood that 
if the watch gain, the index would be pushed 


towards the slow ; and when it loses, towards the 
fast. This operation should be performed with a 
good deal of care and attention, in consequence of 
the susceptibility and fragility of these regulating 
pieces, it would be impossible to give any infor¬ 
mation as to the eftect existing between the 
degrees of this regulator and the variations of the 
watch; it is therefore only by trial that we can 
arrive at the precise point at which to bring the 
time to its fullest accuracy. When a watch varies 
only a little, we content ourselves with pushing 
the index one degree. We then wait twenty-four 
hours, to judge of the effect, and act according 
to the result obtained. In the event of the 
variation being greater, for instance, than tea 
minutes in advance in a day, we ought to push 
the index to the end of “ Slow,” even if we have 
to retrace our steps the next day. Bnt if in this 
state the watch gained again, it would be neces¬ 
sary for the watchmaker himself to undertake tho 
regulation of it. 

It would be useless to attempt to correct a 
variation of one or two seconds in a day, or a 
minute in a month. Even supposing that the 
going of such a watch did not vary more than 
a second a day, this ■would be perfect enough, 
as it xvould be extremely difficult to produce a 
correction slight enough lor an error so trifling. 
The difference of time can generally be adjusted 
by a comparison with mean time as registered 
daily in nearly every large town ; or, as we liavo 
already said, if the watch be regular in its habits 
of irregularity, it is virtually equivalent to a 
perfect time-keeper.’ 


CURIOUS PETITIONS. 

The right of expressing their opinions and making 
known their desires by petition, has always been 
dearly cherished and abundantly exercised by 
Englishmen, who find a satisfaction in having 
said their say, even if nothing conies of it. 

Under the Declaration of Rights the like privi¬ 
lege undoubtedly appertains to the weaker sex; 
but whether it was always held to do so, is not 
so certain. When, jn 1612, Anne Stagg and her 
sister politicians, necessitated, as thqf averred, by 
their terror of papists and prelates, to imitate the 
example of the women of Tekoah, claimed equal 
* right with the men to declare their sentiments by 
petition, the Commons thankfully accepted the 
petition of the women of London; but twelve 
months later, upon the ladies coming to the front 
again to demand the cessation of civil warfare, 
the self-same House told them politics was not 
their business, and bade them mind their house¬ 
hold affairs; enforcing this new view of the matter 
by dispersing the petitioners by a cavalry charge, 
in which two women were killed and eight 
wounded. 

Hardly amenable to the charge of meddling 
■with matters that did not concern .them were 
the ladies of St Albans, who npon George IIL 
taking a wife ■unto himself, embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of calling royal attention to the grievous 
distaste for matrimony displayed by the young 
men of the period, by presenting a petition to 
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the new queen, expressing the hope that, as sub¬ 
jects were always influenced by the example of 
their sovereign, the matrimonial state would be 
honoured by their Majesties’ dutiful subjects 
cheerfully following the royal example—an ex¬ 
ample too much needed in that degenerate age, 
wherein the happy state was made the object of 
ridicule instead of respect, by too many vain, 
giddy, find dissipated minds. ‘ If the riches of a 
nation consist in its populousness,’ argued the 
fair enthusiasLs, ‘ this happy country will too soon 
become poor, whilst the lawful means to continue 
posterity are either shackled by the restraint of' 
mistaken laws, or despi.sed by those who re.spect j 
none. But as every virtuous and commendable j 
action is encouraged by your royal cun.sort, and j 
your own noble sentiments and conduct, we hoj>o ; 
this example will be duly followed by your 
Majesty’s loyal subjects.’ 

Even more to the purpo.se was a petition 
addressed, in 173.1, to the governor ot South 
Carolina by .sixteen maidens of Charleston, which | 
ran thus : ‘ The humble jretitiou of all the maid.s 
whose names are underwritten. Whereas we, the ! 
humble petitioner.®, are at present in a very mel- j 
ancholy di.sposition of mind, considering liow all j 
the baclielors are blindly captivated by widows, i 
and our own youthful charm.® thereby neglected ; ' 
in conso(jueiH‘e of this, our request is that your j 
Excellency will for the future order that no widow j 
presume to marry any young man till the maids I 
are ])rovided for; or else to })ay each of them a j 
fine ibr .sutisluction for invading our liberties ; and ; 
likewise a line to be levied on all .such bachelors ! 
as shall be in. rried to widows. The great dis- j 
advantage it is 1.0 us maids is that the widows, by I 
tlieir forward carriage, do snap up the young men, | 
and have the vanity to think their merit beyond i 
our.s, whicli is a great imposition on us, ”who I 
ought to have the preference. This is humbly I 
recommen«lcd to your Excellency’s consiileration, j 
and hope you will permit no furtlier insults. And i 
W’c poor maids, in duty bound, will ever pray.’ i 
The forlorn sixteen would have very much ap- i 

f iroved the edict of the Portuguese king which 
orbude widows above the age of §fty iiom re- j 
marrying, on the ground that experience taught 
that widows of that age comnionly wedded young ! 
men of no property, wdio dissipated the fortunes ' 
such marriages brought them, to the prejudice of 
children and other relatives. 

If a time conies, when sex will be no longer 
a bar to possessing the franchise, bachelors will 
have to beware; for unless the ladies lose their 
hymeneal imstincts, we may look for the euact- 
ment of laws lor the encouragement of luatri- 
mouy, and the infliction ol pains and penalties 
upon obdurate men; as was within an ace of 
coming about not many years ago in Indiana. 
Mr Cutter, a young member of the legislature, 
had rashly promised to introduce a bill for the 
taxation of old bachelors ; and a number of young 
ladies went down to the House to see that he kept 
his wonl. He would fain have cried off or delayed 
the matter; but Mr Robert Dale Owen, seeing 
some fun in prospect, urged him to draw up a bill 
then and there, imposing an annual tax of ten 
dollars upon every bachelor above thirty years 6f 
age who could not prove that he had popped 
the question twice ineffectually. Then a very 
rapid act of legislation was performed. The rules 


of the House were suspended, and the bill read 
three times, passed, and. ordered to he reported to 
the Senate without a moment’s delay; the House 
adjourning in order to accompany the young 
ladief^ and see what the senators would do. They, 
catching the infection of the hour, read the bill j 
twice; and it seemed as if its passage was secured; j 
but two or three of the older and graver members, 
awaking to a sense of their responsibility, then 
made a stand against its further progress, and 
procured the adjournment of the debate. This 
proved fatal to the measure. Next day, it was 
defeated by a small majority; at which the 
bachelors of Indiana had good reason to rejoice, i 
since the governor was resolved to sign the bill, 
as he saw no impropriety in its provisions; and 
as for its expediency, the legislators would have 
to settle that matttr with their consciences; it 
was none of his business. , 

In the present day, when certain legislators 
seem persuaded of the possibility of making men 
sober, industrious, virtuous, and provident by 
Act of jjarlianient, it is not surprising if some 
among the objects of paternal legislation believe 
it to be the province of governments to insure 
cheap food, high wages, and plenty of work 
for everybody that wants these. Certain citizens 
of Wisconsin, unbelievers in the dignity of 
labour, went even further. Assuming that the 
American government could produce any amount 
of money it desired by the simple process of 
printing greenbacks, they petitioned the Senate 
to pass a law for the issuing of five billions of 
dollars’ worth of paper money every year, to be 
applied in paying every individual in the United 
States, without any distinction on account of sex, 
age, or colour, the sum of ten dollars every 
Saturday night, upon his or her calling at the 
nearest post-office! 

The subject.? of Frederick the Great who had 
any grievance to air or favour to ask, were wont 
to hang their petitions on a linden-tree at Potsdam, 
to have their prayers granted or refused as the 
king inclined, without waiting the pleasure of 
minister or secretaiy. The Petition-tree doubtless 
bore strange fruits sometimes ; but never did Old 
Fritz have a stranger document submitted for his 
consideration than one that found its way into 
the hands of diaries I, in 1640. Thi.s unique 
petition ran as follows: ‘ Whereas your Majesty’s 
petitioner hath understood of a great discontent 
m many of your Majesty’s subjects at the gracious 
mercy your Majesty was freely pleased to show 
upon your petitioner, by suspending tiie ^senten/ie 
ot death pronounc^ against your petitioner. 
These are humbly to lieseech your Majesty rather 
to remit your petitioner to their mercies that are 
discontented, than to let him live the subject of 
so great a discontent in your people against your 
Majesty; for it hath plejtsed God to give xm 
grace to desire with the prophet, “’Tliat if this 
storm be raised for me, I may oe cast into the sea, 
that others may avoid the tempest.” 'This is, 
most sacred Sovereign, the petition of him that 
should esteem his blood were shed to cement the 
breach betwcien your Majesty and your subjects.* 
W'hether John Goodmau’s crime deserved death 
or not, after such an appeal it was impossible 
for the Crown to revoke its revocatiem of the 
sentence. 

In very different style was her present Maj^y 
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addressed by the lady, Countess of Derwentwater 
in her own conceit,* whose vagaries led to her 
incarceration in Newcastle jaiL ‘0 Queen!' 
wrote she, ‘Mercy and Justice is thy mission 
on earth, and why allow one inoHensive heir of 
Derwent water to be falsely incarcerated, shut up 
for seven months, languishing, and deprived of 
even a breath of fresh air ? What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the wdiole world and lose his own 
eoul? Are tyranny, torture, and wrong the civil 
rights of the’ people thou rulest? I have kept 
all thy laws diligently. 0 Queen, listen. It is thy 
prerogative to command, “ Let right be done!" 
The crowns have fallen lately from the regal heads 
of several princes in Eurojie; and the greatest 
monarch that ever held the English sceptre, looked 
back and moralised, and Her Majesty exclaimed : 
“ Millions of money for momciits of time ! 

Ladres can wjjx wondrously grandilo(]Ucnt when 
in the mind. ' A Kentuckian victim of man’s 
inconstancy thus set forth her plaint in a peti¬ 
tion for divorce : ‘ Dark clouds of di.scurd began to 
lower over the sky of wedded felicity, and the 
minacious lightning of disunion began to dart its 
lurid flames across gloomy clomls of atrameiital 
blackness, obscuring every star of hojie and liajv 
piness whose resplendent glory illuminated the 
dawn of the first few hriof years of her wedded life, 
when she gave her hand and an undivided lieart 
to the defendant, who in the sultry month of 
July 1876, after having been warmly and snugly 
wintered within the fond embraces of her loving 
‘arms, and closely nestled to a heart that beat alone 
for the defendant, shewed his base, black ingrati¬ 
tude by abandoning her without cause whatever, 
except the insatiable thirst for novelty, which is 
the predominant character of defendant’s nature.’ 
If the deserted one was in the habit of holding 
forth in this style, the wonder is that the union 
endured even a few brief years. 

A very extraordinary petition for divorce once 
came before the courts in Tennessee. The peti¬ 
tioner set forth tliat his wife died in February 
1871, leaving eight children ; that his mother-in- 
law took great interest in her grandchildren ; ami 
feeling that she was nearer and dearer to his 
children than any other human being, and was 
bound to them by the ties of coramou alfectioii, 
be, in September of the same year, married his 
mother-in-law; it never occurring to him or Inu' 
that there was any technical objection to tlieir 
taking such a step. Two month.s afterwards, he 
was horrified by accidentally discovering, not only 
that he had committed an’ illegal act, but one 
nnsanctioned by the Church of which he was a 
member. He therefore petitioned the court to 
pronounce the marriage null and void, and declare 
complainant and defendant free from the siipjiosed 
obligation and its consecjuences. No opposition 
being raised on the lady’s part, the court decreed 
accordingly, and the too hastily contracted union 
■was formally dissolved. 

Another attempt to escape the consequences 
of a matrimonial misadventure did not end so 
happily. In this case, the widow of an oflicer 
who fell fighting for the North, tired of licr mate¬ 
less condition, had, by marrying again, relieved 
Uncle Sam of a pensioner. Unfortunately, her 
new partner treated her so badly that she was 
compelled to go to the Divorce Court for relief; 
and that obtained, petitioned Congress to reinstate 


her name on the military pension roll; on the 
plea that she had reverted to her former status 
as an officer’s widow. The committee to which 
the novel claim was referred, reported that they 
could find no instance of such a thing being 
allowed, and declined to advise Congress to create 
a dangerous and inconvenient precedent. 

Here we stay our pen, not lor lack of material, 
but becau.se Ave have no disposition to try the 
patience of onr readers as hardly as petitioners 
are apt to try that of the authorities to whom they 
pray. 


SE A-sroiL. 

Sek the ohililrcn with quick eyes 
Socking many an ocean prize— 

Stoi'in-tossci.l weeds of red and green, 

Hare sea-.shells of A-aried sheea 

Here a p.alch of silver sand 
Strews the peW)ly gleaming strand ; 

There a tiny brooklet free 
Itipiilcs on to meet the sea. 

In this cave the clear tide-pool 
Gleams within it.'; haven coi)l, 
lly the soa-weeds curtained fair 
From the sun’s bright noontide glare. 

In it.s balls of sand and shf-ll. 

Ocean’s treasures safely dwell. 

Though each day the wild .sea-foam 
'i'iiuudcrs o’er their caverned home— 

Safely dwell —till tiny hands 
Tart the clinging, shining strands 
Of the sea-weed’s graceful sennu, 

Till each sheltered nook is seen. 

Steeled by cbildhooJ’.s earele.s.s joy, 

All its beauties they destroy ; 

FriglU the tifiy elve.s who glide 
Swiftly round the cavern’s .side; 

Scatter witli unine.a.suied shock 
All the ininale.s of the rock — 

Some .so small, tliat mortal sight 
Cannot mark their passage light; 

Stir the tide-pool’s sandy floor, 

Sullying its placid shore; 

Tear from off its fringe of rock 
Sliells and weed.'S with ruthlo.ss sliock— 

Till the spoilers fly the cave, 

Warned by th’ approaching wave, 

As the proud and mighty Sea 
Conies to set her children free. 

x. p. 
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LOCAL USAGES. 

We often wonder if the time will ever come when 
the lo"al usages ])rcvailing respectively in England 
ajid Scotland will he assimilated on a uniform 
international system. It is now a hundred and 
Si“venty-three years since the two coniimmities 
■were united for good and all under one legislature, 
yet each continues to retain its original institutes 
and usages, greatly to mutual inconvenience. We 
would not depreciate the Union of 1707. It was 
a great and valuahle work, for it welded two con¬ 
terminous and often hostile nations into one, and 
internal peace and prosperity have been the con¬ 
sequence. This remarkable success was doubtless 
in a great Tueasurc due to tlic nature of the 
contract, which consisted in a respect for the tra¬ 
ditional usages of both peoples. Neither on one 
side nor the other was there ariytliing like a 
forcible confjuest, calculated to produce dis])eace. 
Tliough united, each country was to maintain it.s 
old and venerated local arrangemejits. And thus 
matters have continued till the pre.sent time. 
Topographically, the iutcrnatioual division i.s for 
the most ])art uiidistingiiishable. Travellers by 
railway trains are unconsciously swept across the 
ancient Border line. 'I’o the world at large, the 
English and Scotch people are one. Only among 
thein.selves are they in a seji.se two. 

Obviously, as might have been expected from 
constant intercourse, there has been a tendency 
toward.s general assimilation in a social point 
of view. Prejudices, long inveterately main¬ 
tained, have happily died out. The style of 
speaking ami habits of the south have jienetrated 
to the farthc.st north ; a circumstance greatly due 
to the perfect security to the life and pro¬ 
perty of English families who settle in all parts 
of Scotland. As for the Scotch, wherever they 
have estabfiahed themselves in the south, they 
have been reciprocally appreciated and received 
in a friendly spirit. We should say as regards 
private life, that there is at length no distinction. 
At the same time, there have been powerful 
agencies to effect amalgamation in commerce. 


navigation, and public revenue. The post-office, 
reaching to every nook of Great Britain, domi¬ 
nate.? over, and cements all in an harmonious 
whole. These and other tokens of national unity 
contrast strangely with protracted distinctions in 
legal institutes. The law.s of England and Scot¬ 
land are still distinctly different, as if no Union 
had ever taken place. The law practitioners in 
one country know little or nothing of the legal 
usages in the otlier. The courts at Westminster, 
and at Edinburgh rest on a separate basis; for 
each a special course of education is required. 
With such distinctions on what intimately con¬ 
cerns the comfort and welfare of individuals, it 
would be wonderful if no inconveniences and 
losses were of frequent occurrence. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the old 
law of Scotland has been left unsupplemented by 
innumerable enactments of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment During the last sixty years, fresh statutes 
may be reckoned by hundreds on the subjects of 
police, prisons, municipal government, treatment 
of lunatics, roads atjd bridges, poor relief, registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, education, siinitary 
arrangements, and so forth. These supplemental 
statutes of course spring from the pressing wants 
of modern society. In a large degree, they have 
been promoted and carried through by the Lord 
Advocate of the day. This useful state officer, 
peculiar to Scotland, is strictly public prbsecuto’r 
in name of the Crown ; but upon him for a long 
period has been imposed a multiplicity of duties. 
He acts very much as a sub-secretary of State and 
adviser of the Home Office for Scotch affairs. He 
is always an experienced advocate at the Scottish 
Bar, and docs not relinquish jjrivate practice in 
civil cases, on his appointment. Scotland owes 
much to its Lord Advocates, some of whom have 
been very able men. Mr M'Laren, the present 
Lord Advocate, is the author of an exhaustive 
treatise on the ‘ Law of Trusts and Trust Settle¬ 
ments,’ which is esteemed a valuable authority. 

In constructing Acts of Parliament for Scotland, 
an effort is perhaps made to assimilate them to 
corresponding Acts for England; but this is not 
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alwap pcaoticable, on account of certain usages and taking part in the licensing of public-houses 
ingiainw in the social system, which^ to reuaer and theatres ; in some towns they hold stnall-debt 
an Act workable, need to be kept in mind. In courts and courts for rapous petty offences, 
county management, for example, there is a great In Scottish crimiotd procedure there is no Grand- 
diversity in the two countries. The county juris- Jury, the functions of which are performed by the 
diction in England is mainly in the hands of Crown counsel or legal staff of the Lord Advocate, 
Justices of Peace, who meet in quarter-sessions, Different views may be entertained on this point, 
and though not trained in law, possess consider- We have seen it stated that the percentage of con- 
able powers of administration. Further, each victiona is larger in the Scotch than in the English 
English county has a High Sheriff, whose office courts, which at least shews that there is no failure 
is purely lionorary, but entails so heavy an of justice. In England, within the last year or 
expense that many gentlemen shrink from the two, a Public Prosecutor has been appointed; but 
apjwintment. At one time, Scotland possessed the institution seems to be on a meagre footing, 
this clumsy and unsatisfactory county administra- In Scotland, public prosecutors are spread all over 
tion, which was put an end to in 1748, when the country, and prosecution by private individuals 
all heritable jurisdictions were abolished, as being is practically unknown. Nevertheless, we do not 
inefficient, and dangerous tq, the peace of the uphold the system as a perfect thing. The Pro- 
country. * Instead of the antiquated and worse curator Fiscal in each town, county, or district is in 
than useless hertditary sheriffs, a usage was estab- principle the coroner, and he no doubt makes care- 
lished that has worked admirably, and to which ful investigations, which he reports to Crown 
the settled peace and prosperity of the country counsel for instructions ; but all his investigations 
are in no small degree due. are in private. The public are not permitted to 

^ The county jurisdiction of Scotland is at once know anything of them. There may be some 
simple and effective, with the additional advantage virtue in this privacy. New'spaper readers are 
of not being hampered by hereditary officials, not bored and scandalised with the protracted sen- 
To each county is assigned a Sheriff, who must be sational reports of coroners’ inquests ; nor are 
an advocate of a certain number of j-ears’ standing, householders annoyed by having to serve on 
In effect, he is a judge, who holds civil and crimi- coroners’ juries. On the whole, however, pub- 
nal courts wdthin his sheriffdom, and does much licity is best. The huddling-up system prevalent 
that in England is usually left to Justices of in Scotland is essentially bad, especially in the 
Peace. Every Sheriff has a Substitute, also case of deaths and injuries from alarming railway 
learned in the law, who resides in the county-town, and other accidents. A railway accident causing 
ready to hold civil and criminal courts, and to issue several deaths has lately occurred witliiu the 
warrants. Latterly, through the progress of social English border at Berwick, and by means of a 
improvement, one Sheriff has sufficed for two or coroner’s inquest, the public will hear all about 
more counties ; and it seems probable that by-and- the mishap. Had the accident taken place about 
by, excepting in two or three cases, the Substitutes, two hundred yards farther north, it would have 
raised in position, will be sufficient. The English fallen under the cognisance of the Procurator 
county courts of recent date are a kind of imitation Fiscal of Berwickshire, and the truth would not 
of the Scotch sheriff courts, but they are less com- have been divulged, unless the inquiry led to a 
prebensivc in character. In connection with the criminal trial. Jleports on railway accidents by 
sheriff courts of Scotland, there is a Procurator au officer of the Beard of Trade, partially remedy 
Fiscal or Public Prc^ecutor, who is a salaried the want of publicity. This, however, does not 
officer of the Crown, appointed by the Home justify the want of au open inquest on deaths by 
Secretary at the recommendation of the Sheriff, violence, which is acknowledged to bo a blot on. 
The whole system is compact, and conducted at a Scottish procedure. 

comparatively small expense to government. On In a few instances, the English have not dis- 
a former occasion, we mentioned that the entire duiueJ to copy Scottish local usages. The appoint- 
cost of criminal prosecution and trials in Scotland ment of a Public Prosecutor has ^'ch above 
was only about seventy thousand pounds a year, adverted to. We may further mention #ie humane 
In some counties, there are hardly any offences of practice of allowing prisoners arraigned at a 
the nature of crime; and but for petty assaults and j criminal bar to bo defended by coumsel. That 
cases of river-poaching, some of the .sheritf courts is not all Scotland, as is well known, has for 
might almost shut up. Sheriif Watson of Aber- ages possessed a very effective system of r^s- 
.ideen, now retired from office, once informed us tering the rights of heritable property, mortgages 
that he had successfully extirpated assaults in hi.s included. Attempts by eminent lawyers to intro- 
district by the ingenious device of recommending duce a similar sy.stem of registration into Eng- 
actions to be brought before him for civil damages, j land have signally failed, principally through the 
'The terror of having to pay live or ten pounds for | unwillingness of proprietors to have their title- 
a blow, settled the business. The ruder portion of deeds engrossed in a public record ; accordingly, 
the natives became as quiet as lambs. Disappear- from a wnim, an important advantage to all con¬ 
ing from the Scottish rural districts, vice and cerued in connection with laud rights remaiua 
crime have been intensiffed in the large towns; for in abeyance. An economic and generally ap- 
there a ready harbourage for all sorts of disorderly proved method of administering and winding-up 
characters is found in the old lofty buildings and bankrupt estates in Scotland was some years ago 
dark narrow lanes which, notwithstanding local legalised in England, and has similarly broken 
improvements, unhappily continue to disfigure and’down. The cause of failure is curious. The- 
disgrace the principal seats of population. In Scotch method is successful chiefly from the fact 
Scotland, there are Justices of reace appointed ! that creditors give a reasonable degree of atten- 
as in England; but their duties are of a limited I tion to the appointment of an boueat trustee to. 
scope, consist mainly in signing certificates | look alter affairs, ^iglish creditors, it seems, will 
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not take this trouble; the business gets into 
improper hands, and the available proceeds are 
squandered. A new project for winding up bank¬ 
ruptcies is now on foot m England ; but if credi¬ 
tors decline to interfere for the sake of justice to 
themselves and others, how is the matter to be 
mended, unless by placing the business entirely 
under the expensive control of official administra¬ 
tors? 'That, however, would be anything but a 
step towards uniformity in the English and Scot¬ 
tish bankruptcy laws. 

Trial by ji.ry, that much honoured palladium 
of civil rights, differs materially in the two 
countries. A Scottish criminal trial is a model of 
fairness and deliberation. The accused is in good 
time served with a very precise indictment, along 
with a list of the witnesses to be used in evidence 
against him. At the trial, the jurors are chosen by 
'ballot, and each is furnished with a printed copy of 
the indictment, with paper, pen, and ink to write 
notes of evidence as it proceeds. The trial begins 
by the clerk of court reading the indictment, 
which means the exact nature of the accusation is 
openly and clearly defined, and there is no need 
for a lengthened prefatory harangue by counsel for 
the prosecution. The indictment being read, the 
evidence is at once proceeded with. Any one 
can compare this precision with what occurs, and 
is occasionally complained of, in England. A 
Scottish jury may give a verdict of guilty, not 
guilty, or not proven ; this last alternative being 
adopted when tlie evidence appears to be incom¬ 
plete. There is no such altenmtive in England. 

In English criminal procedure, the jury consists 
of twelve men, who must be unanimous in their 
verdict of guilty or not guilty; when not being 
able to agree, after hours of wrangling together, 
they are dismissed, thereby occ.isioning a new 
trial. In Scotland, the thing is conducted more 
in accordance with human nature. The jury 
is composed of fifteen men, who, if not unanimous, 
may decide by a majority, such as eight to seven, 
or possibly fourteen to one ; by which means a 
juror with twisted notions, resolved on being 
singular, as often happens, is unable to thwart 
the ends of justice. The decision by a majority is 
accepted without demur. In the trial of civil 
cases, a latitude is also allowed. Tlic jury consists, 
as in England, of twelve men ; but if they liave 
been in consultation for three hours, a majority of 
nine is sufficient for a verdict. If after nine hours 
there be not a majority of nine, the jury may be 
dismissed. These Scotch arrangements seem to 
be in all respects more rational than the practice 
prevalent in England and Ireland. No one ever 
beard of a miscarriage of justice, civil or criminal, 
in Scotland owing to decisions by a majority. 
The accurate and impartial method of summoning 
Scotch jurors, special and common, in itself merits 
commendation ; but we have not space to go into 
tbe.se details. 

From juries we go to the subject of burials. 
In England, there has kdely been much discus¬ 
sion concerning a ‘Burials Bill,’ from which the 
people of Scotland are fortunately exempt The 
Scottish parish ministers possess no patrimonial 
interest in the churches, the churchyards, the 
glebes, and the manses or parsonages which they 
occupy. They are supported hy moderate stipends, 
drawn from certain ancient tithes, which form a 
perpetutd burden on lands within the parish, and 


payment by fees is wholly unknown. On the 
landowners, who are designated heritors, is im¬ 
posed the obligation of paying the stipends 
according to a specified allocation, also the 
obligation of providing glebes, building and re¬ 
pairing the churches and manses, and of pro¬ 
viding and maintaining the churchyards. To 
the minister is confided the custody of the 
church, and no one officiates in it without his 
permission. But he exerts no right whatsoever 
over the churchyard, which is the property of the 
heritors, subject to the control of the local autho¬ 
rity as regards extension and sanitary considerar 
tions. In almost all cases, the older churchyards 
date from before the Eeformation, and were con¬ 
secrated, or set apart for interments; but that does 
not affect their preswit character as burial-grounds. 
Generally speaking, the Scotch pare nothing for 
the distinction of consecrated grdund. They per¬ 
ceive that battle-grounds where thousands who are 
slain find a grave, are unconsecrated; that the vast 
ocean, which ingulfs crowds of living and dead, is 
unconsecrated ; and that in reality the whole earth 
is a sepulchre in which humanity may graciously 
mingle with its native dust. Yet, Scottish people 
are not devoid of sensibility. They do not 
undervalue the burying-ground where their fore- 
fiitliors sleep, and which ha.s been provided for 
every neighbourhood. They know that hy law, 
every parishioner, no matter what be his religious 
belief, is entitled to burial in the churchyard; 
or if it be overcrowded, in any cemetery pre^ 
vided for the parish. In no instance is the 
parish mlni.ster under an obligation to be present 
or to officiate at funerals, nor can he legally chal¬ 
lenge any ceremonial that may take place on the 
occasion. If he be present at all, it is only by 
invitation. 

The iilain decency of burials in Scotland has 
been frequently commented on. In recent times, 
from the progress of taste and relaxation of pre¬ 
judices, religious observances at the grave have 
been introduced. Sometimes, the touching funeral 
service of the Church of England, or the rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is employed with¬ 
out exciting remark. In every case there is a 
scrupulous regard to decorum, as befits a solemnity 
of this nature. Throughout a long experience, wo 
have never seen the slightest approach to anything 
indecorous at interments in Scottish burying- 
grounds. 

In England, the incumbent of the parish is 
inv'e.sted in a species of life freehold of the church, 
churchyard, gkdie, and parsonage, and io far ne 
claims an authority resembling that of a pro¬ 
prietor ; while in virtue of* his office he, as a 
general rule, is bound to read the funeral service, 
and can lawfully object to any burial at which, 
that particular religious observance is not con¬ 
ducted. Hence, the project of a ‘Burials Bill,’ to 
confer greater freedom in the matter of burials in 
parish churchyards. In other words, as it seems 
to us, the object of the niea.sure has been to secure 
to the people of England that degree of freedom 
in the matter of burials which has for centuries 
been enjoye:d in Scotland. 

We need not extend comparisons. In a large 
variety of cases, difference in local usages is not of 
material consecpience. So far, each country may 
consult its own convenience and traditions. But 
on certain points, nnifortnity is desirable. By 
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some strange mismanagement, the regulations for 
the fisheries on the English and Scotch sides of 
the Solway differ so greatly as to cause fre¬ 
quent dispeace and disorder. Why so gross an 
absurdity has been so long tolerated, can only be 
explained on the ground that legal absurdities are 
not w’ithout friends, and are sometimes tenacious 
of existence. But there are more serious incon¬ 
veniences to deplore than those connected with the 
fisheries on the Solway. It is to be lamented that 
within the narrow limits of Great Britain, there 
should be two different laws affecting marriage, 
legitimacy, the succession to and division of 
property, and that the operation of these lam in 
uestions of domicile is often most unseemly and 
isastrous. Here, there is too much reason to 
plead iof assimilation, and^we should like to 
see law reformers turn their attention in this 
direction. Even an approximation to resemblance 
would be received with gratitude. A legist of 
comprehensive knowledge and genius, who neither 
grudges trouble nor is afraid of criticism, has here 
a splendid opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
and leaving his mark on his day and generation. 

w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTJEB XXXV.—AUTOBIOUIlAPnr. 

‘ Troman’ said my aunt, ‘ what have you to cry for f ’ 

I WORKED, and found in work such relief as it 
could give me. I laboured as I had never done 
! before, and accumulated large stores of journalistic 
capital. But life had grown to be a bitter business, 
and I had little heart or hope for anytliing, or 
faith in anything. Perhaps there are not many 
men so happy as to preserve their faith until they 
reach the age of five-and-twenty. Perhaps those 
who keep faith longest feel it hardest to lose it. 
My life had gone smoothly, I had had my dreams 
—dreaming with my eyes open. Most men had 
seemed lovable, many admirable, two or three 
kingly, and one supreme. And when Gascoigne- 
tumbled from his place, my scheme of things went 
to chaos. Stunned by tliat misfortune, 1 looked 
stupidly back, and thought even the suspicion 
which had fallen upon myself easy to bear by 
comparison. There is no pain like the pain of 
finding a friend unworthy and untrue. And now 
for a time I doubted everybody, and nursed a 
wrath and hatred against the world, by far more 
foolish than my faith had been. 

' I prospered in my profession, and men began to 
speak favourably of me. There arc some people, 
who live altogether xmt of literary circles, to whom 
any sort of connection with letters appears to he 
of extravagant value- Some of iny old acquaint¬ 
ances w-ere men of this kind, and .shewed a dis- 
osition to return to me, now that I begun to be 
nown. I am afraid that in my new-horu cynicism 
I treated some of them rather uncivilly,'though 
indeed they had not deserved well at my hands. 
I hope I have grown wiser than to quarrel with 
butterflies for liking sunshine and avoiding shade, 
though even now the butterfly is scarcely niy type 
of friendship. But it has been said, times out of 
number, that your convert or pervert is the most 
sweeping and thoroughgoing of men, and I being 
perverted to cynicism and a wholesale disbelief in 
good, did my best to imbitter myself against 


everybody in those days, and in a most unhappy 
degree, succeeded. 

Through all this I clung to .ffisop; and he 
stuck to me with a fidelity not to be shaken or 
strengthened by any fall or rise of fortune. Seeing 
bow low my general mood had fallen, and bow 
prone I had become to nurse my grudges against 
the world in private, he proposed—on grounds of 
professed economy—to clmra with me and share 
ray chambers ; and this being carried into effect, 
we worked together, breakfasted and dined to¬ 
gether, and kept each other in almost constant 
company. It pleases me now to believe that 
Gregory worked the better for companionship. 
He was writing a comedy at this time. I can 
recall his staid and serious face as he sat apart at 
a table overspread with scattered manuscripts. I 
can see him again, rising from his chair to prowl 
about the room, pipe in mouth, emitting vast 
clouds of smoke, and rumpling his hair at intervals 
with both hands, looking as distracted as a con¬ 
demned criminal. Now and again he would break 
into wild shouts of laughter, and would execute 
fantastic dances, and then, with a countenance of 
gloom, would commit his inspirations to paper, 
and prowl about once more distractedly. In our 
literary work we were both afflicted with a desire 
for bodily motion, and we used to cross and recross 
each other in our thouglitful rambles over the 
carpet, until it bore the plain impress of our feet, 
and two threadbare and faded lines ran from end 
to end of the room. I believe that Gregory still 
works in that manner ; but I confess to having 
worked it out, and abandoned it. The work was 
happier in those days of emutioti, w-licn ut a sweet 
fancy my eyes have seen the lines that traced it, 
dimly, or with some half-expressed sarcasm seeth¬ 
ing within me, I have had to leave my table ami 
hammer out the lines with mutterings and strid- 
ings to-and-lro. After every one of Gregory’s 
laughters, and its consequent wild war-dance, 1 was 
dragged earthwards from my own clouds whilst he 
read over to me scraijs of dialogue. ‘I think 
this’ll fetch ’em, .Tack,’ was his exordium, and he 
would spout the products of his Muse’s labours 
witli intiiiite gusto. An bour later, he w-ould rise 
in deep desjjondency, and announce his opinion 
that the whole comedy' was bush ; and then sitting 
down despairingly to read it, he would go off into 
a succession of crackling cachinnstions, which 
besj-joke the inten.sest rcli.sh of his own per¬ 
formance. 

It chanced one day that we were both marching 
up and down the room, hammering in great heat 
at our respective mental irons, when a timid 
and uncertain knock sounded at the door ; and 
Gregory, being nearer than I, answered the 
summons. Standing in the middle of the carpet, 
a little disturbed by the interruption, 1 heard 
a voice tliat ■warmed my heart, and hurrying to 
the door, found Bob and Sally Troiuan in the act 
of entering. The good creature, Sally, embraced 
me there and then, and shed tears over me, iu 
quite the old familiar maimer ; and her husband 
shook my hands meanwhile, murmuring, ‘ Excuse 
the liberty,’ When the first heat of welcome was 
e.nded, Gregory closed the outer door; but Bob, 
repeating ‘Excuse the liberty,’ reopened it, and 
revealed the presence of a small boy, who had 
hitherto escaped attention. This small boy, who 
was dressed iu black broadcloth of a cumbrous 
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cut, and reminded me quaintly of myself as I 
had first appeared at Island Hall, was comically 
like Sally, and had a ridiculous resemblance to 
Bob, 60 that I had no difficulty in identifying 
his relationship. 

‘This is your boy, Sally?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, my darlin',’ returned Sally, brightening. 
* He’s the eldest,—Come in, Johnny.* 

I had not seen him for some four or five years ; 
and he had so far outgrown his remembrances of 
me, that on my offering to shake hands with him, 
he retired in much apparent discomfiture behind 
his fathert legs. 

‘Johnny’s his naam,’ said Bob in the old broad 
dialect, which always sounds in my ears like a 
memory of childhood. ‘ Excuse the liberty, young 
mister, but the missis, her would naam liim after 
yo.’ Bob himself was dressed in black broad¬ 
cloth, and I believe had had his hair curled for his 
visit to the metropolis. I cannot actually pledge 
myself to the accuracy of that surmise ; but 1 know 
that he had a long and half-unfolded roll of curl 
upon the very top of his head, which I could not 
remember to have seen there before. This orna¬ 
ment displayed a treacherous inclination to stand 
bolt upright ; and Bob becoming conscious of that 
fact, smoothed it furtively with his broad palm ; 
but it arose again and again, and gave him, in 
conjunction with his dark clothes and his solem¬ 
nity of visage, something of the aspect of a cocka¬ 
too in mourning. (Iregory and 1 cleared a table, 
and laid out a refection of wine and biscuits ; and 
Sally, who wore a bonnet like a flower-show, and 
a shawl like a rainbow, sat in her gloves in gre.at 
grandeur, and sipped and nibbled In the most 
ladylike and Ruperior manner. Bob—what with 
the clothes and the curl, and the strange rooms, 
and Gregory’s presence-was in a sort of patient 
agony of uneasiues.s. Gregory was quick to dis¬ 
cern the discomfiture he inflicted upon my 
visitors, and feigning business in a little while, 
went out. Shortly afterwards, Bob arose, ami 
obscuring the obdurate curl with a hat so stiff and 
shiny it might have been of steel japanned, also 
withdrew, announcing his intention of taking a 
look at Temple Bar. He led away my young 
namesake by the band, proipising to return in 
half an hour, and I was left alone with Sally. 

‘An’ now, my preciou.s,’ said Sally, all her 
company manners vani.shing, and her good self 
returning suddenly. She settled her.self in lier 
cliair, and hugged her maiiy-tintwl knees with her 
gloved hands—‘ an’ now, my precious ! ’ 

1 cannot easily tell how much good the sight of 
Sally did me, or how immediate and direct the 
influence seemed. But she had been so closely 
knit with all my early life, and from the fir^t to 
the last of my remembrances had been so true; 
she was so little changed, and brought so vividly 
back to me the memory of so many gracious acts 
and happy times, that I should liavo been hard 
indeed not to have been somewhat moved by 
recollection in her presence. 

‘ And now, Sally ! ’ I answered. 

‘Bob an’* me,’ said Sivlly, ‘has never had not 
what you might call a reg’lar out since -we was 
married. An’ Bob havin’ tliat prospered as to be 
a master-builder. Master Johnny, a-keepin’ on a 
dozen hands an' doin’ well, we made up wer 
minds as we'd come to London; an’ here we 
be.’ 


‘ And here you are, Sally,’ I responded. 

‘Yes,’said Sally, still hugging her knees, ‘ah’ 
here we be. An’ who do you think we come up in 
the same train with?’—I professed my inability 
to divine.—‘ Make a guess,’ said Sally, with such 
a meaning look, that I guessed at once, and asked : 
‘Not Cousin Polly ?’ 

‘Yes,[ said my old nurse, nodding like a toy- 
mandarin—‘your Cousin Polly, Master Johnny. 
She come up in the same train along o’ we, with, 

your aunt; an’ she was a-lookin’ that beautiful- 

Well, there ! ’ She lengthened the adjective into 
‘ bee-oo-tiful,’ and unclasped her knees and cast 
her hands abroad when she said ‘ Well, there 1 ’ as 
if proclaiming the inability of further words to 
express the sight. 

This news disturbed ; for in spite of all the 
vows I had made, I could not fail to re.cognise 
the gulf which had opened up between Polly and 
myself. While the expectations my Uncle Ben 
had taught me to entertain w’ere still with me, 
there had been no social breach between us ; but it 
seemed as though it w'ould have been a cowardly 
and cruel thing to ask her to share the broken 
hopes of fortune and the struggling life which lay 
before me. Here and there, the prizes of the 
literary life are large ; but I had modesty and 
sen.se enough to know that the great prizes were 
not for men of my calibre ; and although I could 
already see my way, I knew w’ell enough that 
there was no golden goal at the end of it. The life 
before me was a life of labour and of narrowetk 
mean.s. Single, I could get on well enough ; but 
I could not endure the thought of narrowed means 
for Polly, and Love’s sweet dream was coming near 
the end and growing bitter. In the pleasure of 
welcoming my old friend, I had forgotten ray 
troubles ; but this mention of Polly’s name brought 
them all back in full tide. 

‘Why, Johnny, darlin’, what’s the matter?’ 
cried Sally. ‘You’re a-lookin’ quite downcast, 

I declare. What is it ? ’ She came and knelt 
before me and took my hands in hers. ‘ What is 
it, Johnny? Theer’s nothin’ amiss between you 
an’ your cousin, is theer i ’ 

‘ Sally,’ I answered, ‘ this is not a thing to be 
talked of; but I can trust you, I know. 1 am a 
poor man now, and work for my living, like many 
other people. All my life is changed, and a good 
many of iny old hopes are thrown away—and 
that among them.’ 

‘No,’ said Sally; ‘not if it was to come to a 
cru.st o’ dry bread an* a glass o’ water.’ 

I did not underetand her, or pay any great heed 
to her words: but I repeateil that my life was 
changed, and that many of my old hopes were 
thrown away. 

*JVot tliat among ’em, Johnny,’ said Sally. 
‘Not if you was to be as poor as Job. You 
couldn’t have the heart I ’ I did not understand 
at all, anti I suppose ray face expressed it. 
‘Johnny,’ she said with an air of serious admoni¬ 
tion, ‘ when a young gentleman's been keepin’ 
comjtnny wdtb a young lady all bis life, he ought 
to ask her if she’s willin’ to part, afore he goes 
away, whatever happens,’ 

‘ My dear Sally,’ 1 answered, ‘you do not under¬ 
stand. I have never spoken a word to my cousin 
which would make her think’ — - 

‘Words, my foolish precious!’ returned Sally, 
shaking her head as she knelt, still holding my 
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hands, hefoie m®. ‘Why, what's woi€s ? Actions 
speaks lotider' than words, my darlin’. Do you 
fiincy M she don’t know ? An’ you remember, 
Johnny,' she went on witli a general plea for the 
whole sex, ‘ as we poor women’s tongues is tied. 
It’s you to speak first’ 

‘No,’ I responded; ‘it is not for me to speak 
at all. Had things gone dilTerently, I should 
have spoken; but not now—not now.’ 

‘How old are you, Johnny?’ asked Sally 
suddenly. 

‘Three-and-twenty,’ I responded. ‘Nearly a 
q^ ter of a century, Sally. That sounds quite 

‘ Miss Mary’s a year younger,’ said Sally. 
* Two-an’-tweuty. Most ladies is married younger 
than that, my dear, ain’t ’em ? What’s slie 
a-waitiug for ? How many offers has she throwed 
away?* 0 Jol^y, my silly darlin’, to be so 
blind I ’ 

Could it be true 1 Sally spoke with the confi¬ 
dence of conviction, and my own heart was eager 
to believe. And yet, and yet I scarcely dared to 
think it And yet, and yet there was no escape 
from hope. 

‘ Sally,’ I said in much agitation, ‘ you speak as 
if you were certain.’ 

‘So I am,’ she answered, kneeling before me 
stilL ‘You must tell her, Johnny, and ask her 
to wait for you.’ 

I arose from my seat and paced the room ex¬ 
citedly. ‘ Yes,’ I said at length ; ‘ I will speak. I 
will ask, and know the truth.’ 

At that instant there came another summons at 
the door; and thinking that this was Bob come 
back again, I left Sally to open it, and not caring 
to be seen just then, retired to my bedroom. 

‘ You here, Troman ?’ said my Aunt Bertha’s 
voice. ‘ How do you do ?’ My aunt’s voice came 
nearer. ‘ Where is hlr Campbell V 

‘ 1 am bere,’ 1 cried, ‘ and will come to you iu a 
moment.’ I drank a glass of water, and composed 
myself; tlien re-entering the sitting-room, met 
Cousin Polly’s candid eyes and outstretched hand. 
This ai)parition coming upon me in so unprepared 
and emotional a condition, found me quite help- 
lessL ‘We speak,’ I said, ‘of angels, and they 
shew their wings.’ 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt when our greetings 
were over, ‘you are the very woman I want to 
speak to. 1 nave something serious to say to you. 
-^ohn, take your cousin ibr a stroll through the 
Temple Gardens while I talk to Troman. Don’t 
hurry back. I’ve a great deal to say to her.’ 

I submitted tamely to be driven from my own 
chambers by this oyerwhelrning aunt; and I’olly 
came with me. We cros.sed the roaring Strand, 
and walked into the quiet of the Gardens. There 
were few people there. A few nurse-girls, a 
scattered handful or so of children, a Blue Coat 
Boy walking along bareheaded, and reading as he 
went. As we passed him, I looked down, and 
saw that the book was the Essays of Elia ; surely 
the fittest book in the world to read in the Temple 
Glardens. I am always too shamefaced to do those 
things, but I should have liked to have tipjxsd 
that Blue Coat Boy on the spot. Polly saw the 
book as well as I. 

‘ Elia was a good creature,’ she said. ‘ If I lived 
in London, I should come here a great deal; and 
I fancy that he would be ol'tener in one’s thoughts 


than any one else associated with the place. Axe 
you often here V 

‘ Often,' I answered, ‘ But not to think of Elifc’ 

‘You are an author now,’ rfie said, ‘and have 
many thoughts. I have often wondered—tell me 
—do you write to the world impersonally ? If I 
were an author, I think I should never he able to 
do that. I should write as if I were writing a 
letter, and I should have some one in my ouud 
who would be sure to understand my mood—Maud, 
for instance, or Will, or you, or somebody who 
had known me all my life. It would be easier to 
write so, I fancy, than to scatter one’s bread upon 
the waters, without knowing who might taste it,’ 

‘ I have written all that 1 have written,’ I re¬ 
sponded, ‘ for one reader only, and I have looked 
to my audience of one to keep me at my best, 
and to shut out everything unworthy from my 
work.’ I felt her eyes upon me, and, glancing at 
her, saw upon her face a look which was difficult 
to define. I thought it a little troubled, and feared 
she read my meaning, and wjis sorry for it. But I 
had resolved to speak, and I Meut on; ‘I have 
1 had that one reader always iu my mind and in ray 
heart, and she has nilod my life.’ We were walk¬ 
ing slowly side by .side, and there was no one near 
us. The Blue Coat Buy was deep in Elia, fifty 
yards behind. ‘Polly! I have loved you ever 
since I can remember you. I have had no hope 
or ambition which you have not governed. I am 
poor now, and I have to fight the world ; but you 
have given me heart and hope to fight it. I have 
struggled day by day to be a little worthier to 
love you.’ 

‘Jack !’ she sfiid in a pained voice, appealingly. 

‘ I was wrong to speak,’ I said a moment later. 

‘ Forget that 1 have spoken.’ 

‘ No,’ she answered softly ; ‘ it is not that. You 
make me feel ashamed. I am a wayward, foolish 
girl, and you speak of being ’- 

‘ I love you,’ I answered; ‘ that i.s all the 
W'orthiness I have,’ We walked a little farther 
ill silence. ‘ Tell me—it will but cost a word— 
if I can hope'(’ 

1 was looking down at her bent and averted face 
as we walked. She turned her head, and looked 
me bravely iu the eyes, though brow and cheek 
and throat were blushiiig, and her own eyes were 
moist. 

‘Hope for my love, Jack?’ she aslmd. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Be sure of it.’ Her eyes brimmed over, the 
sweet blush faded as she spoke, and she drooped 
her head again. 

We walked in silence for a long time, and 
walked so slowly, that the Blue Coat Boy, still 
poring ujjon Elia, following the path we took, 
went past us. 1 have often smiled to think how 
narrow an escape that Boy had from great astonish¬ 
ment. I felt an almost irresistible desire to endow 
him at one stroke with all the n)oney then in my 
possession. My invariable want of lU'omptitudo 
on small occasions, robbed the Boy of a splendid 
tip, and me of a great relief. But I was grateful 
to him, and felt alfectionately towards him, for I 
remembered that it was his Elia which had opened 
the conversation between Polly and myself. The 
Blue Coat Boy is quite a young man by this time. 
He has probably given up the pursuit of literar 
ture in the Temple Gardens, and is, perchance, in 
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lihe Groves of Academe beside classic Cam or 
Isis. But if this ebould meet his eye, I beg him 
to accept a gratitude which has lost none of its 
&ivout by a little keepirfg. If he will favour us 
with a visit, my wife and I will make him wel* 
■coma H&b has never guessed it, but all this time 
he has been one of our Lares. 

It was quite dusk when we turned to go back to 
Clement’s Inn; and when we reached my chambers, 
Aunt Bertha and Sally were sitting in the gloom 
alone. 

‘ Has your husband lost himself, Sally ? ’, I 
inquired. 

‘He’s took Johnny to the circus,’ responded 
Sally. ‘I didn’t want to go away 'ithout seein’ 
you again.’ 

‘You have been away a pretty time, young 
people,’ said Aunt Bertha with severity. But by 
this time and in this society, I was prepared to 
encounter reproof with a forehead as of brass. 

‘Aunt Bertha,’ I answered, drawing Polly’s arm 
through mine, ‘you may be assumed to stand in 
loco parentis towards Polly. And Sally, who is 
the best and most faithful creature in the world, 
as everybody knows, may be assumed to stand 
in the same relationship towards myself. And 
in your presence, I confess that the two indis¬ 
creet young people whom you may now dimly 
behold ’- 

‘Don’t be prolix,’ said Aunt Bertha. Sally had 
ri.sen, and was standing near the window w'ith her 
hands clasped. Now tliat I come to think of it, I 
do not 1 tdieve that Sally understood one word I 
said, except perhaps her own praises ; but she 
understood th« situation, and she wed the fact by 
a gasp of genuine emotion. At that signal, Polly 
withdrew her hand—Aunt Bertha rose to meet 
her—and in less time than it takes to tell it, they 
were crying for joy in one another’s anus. Sally 
of course was weeping over me ; and for my own 
manhoui’s sake, I was thankful for the gloom. 

‘Troiuan,’ said my aunt, ‘what have you to cry 
for?’—Sally returned no answer.—‘ Do you think 
that Mr Campbell is throwing himself away V 

‘O ma’am,’cried Bally, ‘haven't 1 knowed and 
loved ’em both sence they was babies ? ’ 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt, advancing to her, ‘ you 
are a good creature, and you have a beautiful 
hetart.’ And with that commendation, Aunt Bertha 
posidvely ki.ssed Sally, and made her, a.s I believe, 
the uroudest woman in the United Kingdom. 
When M'e had all toned down again, I was about 
to light the lamp ; but my aunt forbade me ; and 
in a little time Sally took her leave, promising to 
call again on the morrow, 

‘Did Troman tell you anything, John?’ asked 
my aunt, before Sally’s footsteps bad left the stairs. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, sheltered by the friendly 
darkness, sitting with Polly’s hand in mine; ‘she 
told me to do whnt I have done.’ 

‘Should you have done it, if she had not told 
you to do it I ’ asked my aunt. 

‘ No,’ I answered ; ‘ I should not have dared,’ 

‘Then for once,’ said my aunt triumphantly 
‘a match-making old woman was right I ordered 
Troman to come and tell you. And now’—she 
kurried on, as if to prevent either of us from 
speaking—‘I want to say a word about your 
future. My brother Robert w'ill object.—Mary, 
be quiet Your father will object Well, if you 


must know, he objeCta alreadf. But I have saved 
a good deal of money, and I have my own fortan^ 
and I have made my will, and left: it all to John 
on condition that you iaaTry.-~Don’t 8j>eak a 
word, but find my bonnet. I don’t know whether 
you will ever think of dining any more, but I am 
starving. Let ns go home, and ask Mrs Brand for 
some dinner. We are staying with Dr Brand, tind 
you can come too, if you like, Jdbn.’ 

Two or three hours later, we were seated in Dr 
Brand’s parlour. The Doctor was called away, 
and Mrs Brand followed him from the room. 

Polly, rising, drew aside the blind. ‘What 
lovely moonlight!’ she said, after looking out for 
a minute or two. ‘I don’t tldnk I ever saw 
moonlight look so beautiful befora’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Aunt Bertha, rising and kissing 
her, ‘ the moonlight’has grown brighter Jor happy 
lovers, over since the world begaV 


I THE REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

IN TWO PARTS.-—PART n. 

On the 27th April we got into the midst of a 
herd of buffaloes, and killed three, but only after 
a savage fight. 

We had seen plenty of marks of rhinoceros and 
elephant, but had not come across the animals 
theiiLselves. As we approached the head-waters 
of the river Ghine, O’Riley left us to look after 
some timber at a distance, and he was to meet ils 
four days hence. 

On the 17th May we were pushing our way 
through long grass some twenty feet high. Our 
progress was very slow, as the elephants had to 
break their w'ay through reeds (.stems of the grass) 
several inches in circumferenca There was no 
game to be expected in such a jungle; but our 
animals shewed unaccountable signs of fear. We 
could not see an inch in front; the seeds and flulf 
of the grass nearly blinded us, and we w'ete all but 
suffocated by the heat and dust. We were plod¬ 
ding along in single file, Tainton leading, when 
without the least warning, there was a shrill scream, 
a rush, and my friend’s elephant was knocked over 
sideways, sending his riders and mahout flying! 
My elephant turned tail so suddenly that Thornton 
and the shikarie were thrown off, and I only saved 
myself by clinging to the mahout. We were 
carried away nearly a quarter of a mile before the 
mahout could stop his elephant; and neither 
persuasion nor force would induce him to return. 
1 did not know wliat to do. I feared all my 
comrades were killed; for the noise of a savage 
fight between two animals could be heard, hut not 
another sound. My heart was in my mouth ; and 
in my anxiety to render help, I jumped off the 
elephant, and attempted to retrace my footsteps 
rifle in hand; but the nature of the jungle was 
such that I found I could not get along at alL 
The reeds, even along the path made by the 
elephant were, though broken, interlaced; the 
stumps sharp, innumerable, and close together; 
covered, moreover, with a fluffy dust resembling 
somewhat cowitch or cowage, and equally irritant 
for it got up my legs, and nearly drove me mad. 
But by dint of great exertions and much suffering 
I made perhaps a furlong in a quarter of an hour. 
The perspiration was pouring down my face and 
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blindinf? me, and I was nearly crying with vexa¬ 
tion and pent-np agony. All this while a terrific 
combat was going on between Tainton’s elephant 
and some monster unseen ; and suddenly looking 
up, I saw his elephant being driven down stern 
Ibremost towards me ; and to avoid being crushed 
to death seemed impossible ; for the reeds, except 
where they had been broken down by the ele¬ 
phants, were as impenetrable as a wall. To fire 
at the hind-quarters I knew would do no good; 
and I fully anticipated that within a few minutes I 
should be another victim to an unseen but terrible 
foe. Our elephant, a fine tusker, and of the largest 
size, should surely have been able to overpower 
any beast alive; but he seemed powerless before 
his foe, and was driven down closer and closer 
towards me. I attempted to go back ; but gave it 
up in hopeless despair ; seeing that, for one pace I 
took, the elephaqjt came backwards a dozen. There 
w’ere but a few paces between us, when a shot was 
fired, and some huge monster fell with a loud thud. 
Our elephant, still greatly excited, no longer re¬ 
treated, but assumed the offensive, and with many 
a fiendish shriek and many a clumsy w’ar-dance, 
kept prodding his fallen adversary. I knew it 
would not be safe for me, a stranger, to approach 
him in his excited state, and I begged my mahout 
to come up; but he would not budge an inch. 
Thinking it was my intrepid friend who had fired 
the shot, I called out: ‘ Is that yoi;, Tainton ? 
For heaven’s sake, answer.’ 

Thornton replied : ‘ I fear Tainton is killed, as 
X have neither seen nor heard him. But pray, 
make your mahout secure this elephant, or we 
shall never get out of this horrible place.’ 

My mahout hearing our voices and the cessa¬ 
tion of the din, now brought his elephant up, I 
scrambled up its back, and we pushed forward. 
No sooner did Tainton’s elephant see mine than he 
became quiet, and allowed himself to be led to 
where Thornton and the shikarie w’cre. They got 
up, the shikarie acting as mahout; and we found 
the cause of this disaster was a huge rmist 
(tuskless) mucknah elephant. We rejoiced at 
his death, but wasted no time over him, pro¬ 
ceeding to search for Tainton and his guide and 
mahout. We found the first-named just coming to. 
He had been thrown against a stump and stunned. 
The mahout had his tliigli broken; but the 
shikarie was more frightened than hurt. We 
made the mahout as comfortable as we could on 
one elephant; and the four of us got on the other, 
and set out for our camp, which Ve knew was a 
loqg way off, and where we did not arrive till 
dark. 

En route we had time to talk matters over, and 
to thank heaven for bur escape. Wild elephants 
when must, lead, like many other brutes, especially 
gaur and buffaloes, a solitary life, and are tljcn 
exceedingly savage and cunning, lying in wait, 
and endeavouring to kill any one or anything they | 
can pounce upon. The one that attacked us was 
probabljr a foot higher than ours and nearly twice 
as massive. Fortunately, having no tusk.s, he 
had not done much injury to ours, beyond knock¬ 
ing him over at the first rush and bruising him a 
good deal about the shoulders; and though ours, 
had a splendid pair of ivories, they had been 
blunted—that is, a piece had been sawn off, to 
prevent accidents; for even the quietest of ele¬ 
phants will sometimes give a vicious prod at 


another male; so generally the tusks are cut 
every year or two; and though he had made a 
magnificent fight of it, he never had the least 
chance, as the superior' size and weight of the 
other bore down all opposition; and if Thornton 
had not retained his presence of mind and my 
spare rifle, which he was holding when thrown ofi', 
and shot him dead with a ball behind the ear, as 
he passed by within a few yards, I should have 
been to a certainty trampled to death; our ele¬ 
phants killed one after the other, or driven far 
away ; and not one of our party would ever have 
got out of the jungle alive. 

We sent messengers to call O’Riley back; but 
I don’t believe they ever went in search of him. 
We did the best we could for the poor mahout, 
whose leg we bandaged up with splints and strips 
of our sheets, which we tore up for that purpose. 
We wished to send him down the river on a raft; 
but the Karens refused to take him that way, as 
they said there were too many rapids, and they 
feared an upset. So we got a litter made, sent a 
Madras and a Burmese lad with him, and passed 
him on from village to village, until he reached 
a navigable part of the river, where he was put 
into a duffout, and reached Moulmein, as only a 
native would have done, in a far better state than 
any one could have expected ; and eventually 
recovered. 

All this occupied us a whole day; so it was 
not until the second day that we could go back to 
the scene of action, in the hope of recovering 
some troj)hy from the monster ; but when we got 
within a <juarter of a mile of him, we were forced 
to beat a precipitate retreat; for he was swollen 
to an enormous size, covered with filthy obscene 
I bii’ds ; and already half putriih So we left him, 
without even a hair out of his tail as a remem¬ 
brance. 

Thornton told us that an elephant four or five 
days defunct Wiis a suie find for tigers; for every 
carnivorous brute for miles wa.s attracted by tlie 
smell, and by the flight of innumerable vultures 
towards the carcivss. ‘ Then is the time,’ said he, 

‘ to sit up ; for tigers come too, and fight over the 
putrid flesh ; ,and a friend of mine once killed 
three tigers thus in one day.’ 

The very thought'of it nearly made us sick; 
and we vowed we would rather never shoot a tiger 
ill our lives than do so under the ^^rcumstaacea 
mentioned. 

The next day we moved camp towards the 
place where O’Riley was to meet us. Although, 

I as a rule, rains set in early in May, scarcely any 
had fallen as yet, and tlie long grass was as inflam¬ 
mable as pitch ; but this not being the season for 
burning, we anticipated no danger, e.specially as 
the inhabitants were few and far between. Thua 
taking our laden as well as riding elephants with 
us, we cut off a curve of the river, and marched 
across an uninterrupted plain covered with long 
grass, extending fully twenty miles in every direc¬ 
tion. We had gone fully two-thirds of the way 
and had seen no game, when wo descried some 
smoke to our riglit, which soon blazed out into 
flames; but as we were well to the windward, 
we thought nothing of it. Presently, it circled 
to our rear, spreading with amazing rapidity; 
and soon on two sides of us the vast plain waa 
one sheet of fire, the flames curling heaven¬ 
ward, and licking the air with their fiery breath; 
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■whilst darting amongst them could be seen kites, 
crows, and the little king-crows, though how they 
existed in such an atmosphere was a puzzle. 
Flakes of lighted reeds i^ere floating about here 
and there; for as yet there was not a breath 
of air. Still, as our left and front were clear, 
and the flames in our rear appeared to be retreat¬ 
ing rather than advancing, we thought nothing 
of it,.beyond being a grand spectacle. We 
steadily pushed on, though the elephants were 
beginning to shew signs of fear, and would now 
and then spii? round and face the flames, whence 
the reeds were bursting with reports like pistol- 
shots. Those conversant with fires must have 
noticed that often during an immense conflagration 
the wind gets up suddenly, and is most eccentric 
in its movements. .At one moment there would 
not be sufficient air' to move a feather; gradually 
a puff would come from our front; then a stronger 
one from the east; a stronger still from the west; 
then from the south—till in a few seconds there 
was a perfect tornado raging all round us, never 
consistent in its course for one second. 

* Let us get on, for heaven’s sake ! ’ said Thorn¬ 
ton. ‘This is getting dangerous.' 

If our elephants were restive before, they became 
almost unmanageable now; but our mahouts drove 
them on with the utmost speed towards the point 
we were making for, and we knew we still had 
two or three miles to go before we could bo at our 
destination; but though the lire to our right and 
THsar came now nearer, and again retreated, in 
accordance with the changes of the. wind, our front 
and left were still clear. Presently, without any 
warning, flames broke out to our left, and spreatl 
with the speed of lightning, as it seemed to us, 
not only towards us, but to our front. 

‘ Haste, haste ! ’ cried my two brother-sports¬ 
men, * or we arc dead men.’ 

The elephants seemed to know their danger, 
and swung along at their best pace. Thornton 
spoke to one of our shikarics, who was as pale as 
death, and whose teeth chattered in his head ; and 
he muttered that there was a brake about a 
quarter of a mile ahead which in the rains was 
a vast swamp; and if we could gelj there before 
the flames, we should be safe from being burned to 
death, if Ave escaped being sulfocated. 

The fire now seemed to have surrounded us, 
and to bear down upon ns from all quarters. 
Whichever Avay the wind now blew was equally 
deadly to ns ; the elephants shrieked aloud, and 
became almost unmanageable ; for there is nothing 
they dread so much as fire. The situation was 
indeed critical. We were racing with death! We 
goaded on the el^hants. It was a race for dear 
life. The hot wind and smoke obscured our vision, 
and almost choked ns; our eyes ■B'ere bloodshot, 
our lips parched; and as the flames came nearer and 
nearer, the heat was awful, and all but unbearable. 
Death, and such a death! stared ns in the face. 
The flames licked up the very footsteps of our 
animals, who raced along screaming with agony. 
A forked tongue of flame, driven farther than the 
main bodv. by a gust of wind, singed the stern- 
most elephant’s back, and set the guddic on fire; 
bur faces and hands were skinned, our hair singed* 
our clothes scorched ; but not a w'ord was uttere'd 
in our agonv. It was the silence of death. Escape 
was impossinle. The flames curl round our heads 
We stoop forward to meet our doom, and pass 


headlong into and through a fiery furnace. Our 
leading elephant going head-foremost into a hollow 
full of brambles and creepers, the others fall 
almost on the top of him, and their joint weight 
breaks down the obstruction, and we are safe, 
safe!—almost, but not quite. Much has to bo 
done. The fire is close—too close. It is impos¬ 
sible to breathe the heated air and live. 

‘ Dismount, and lie down,' shouts Thornton. 

We all do so, to the best of our ability ; but we 
are sore from many a burn, but thank heaven 
for the mercy vouchsafed to us. As heated air 
ascends, that near the ground is, comparatively 
i speaking, cool. We feel instantaneous relief on 
' measuring our length on mother-earth. The ele- 
pliants force tlieir way farther into the brake. 
The fire in the guddie has been extinguished. We 
remain long prostrate and helpless, and in vain 
long for water. No one is able, to speak ; our 
tongues are swollen, and glued lo the roofs of 
our mouths—our lips parched and sore. We can 
scarcely see, our eyes are so inflamed with the 
heat and smoke. But at last the atmosphere 
clears up a bit, and a shikaric whispers that there 
used to be water in the middle of the brake; 
and under his guidance, we get up and stagger 
along in search of it, and, O joy inexpres.sible! 
we find a dirty pool, some ten feet in diameter 
and perhaps a foot deep, half mud, and in 
which, evidently at no remote period, a herd of 
buffaloes had been -vA'aUowing. But we think 
nothing of all this then; only rush into it 
frantically, drink it greedily, like nectar, anj 
throw it over us; though I have little doubt 
the water which runs down the London gutters 
after a thaw would be filtered compared with it. 
But such as it is, we are thankful to get it. We 
look at each other for the first time since our 
escape, with wonder expressed in our eyes; for 
we are bereft of all hirsute appendages; eye¬ 
brows and eyelashes we have none; our hair is 
frizzled; the Europeans are burned black, the 
natives white ; and so closely allied is the ridi¬ 
culous to the sublime, that we laugh aloud in our 
misery! 

Our elephants are in a pitiable state ; the soles 
of their feet and their bodies are terribly scorched, 
their eyes sore. It is evident we cannot use 
them again after to-day. Allowing a few hours 
to elapse to cool tlie heated earth, wo hit off a 
pathway, and make for the village we were bound 
for, and which we are assured is only a dhine 
or two miles off; and we crawl rather than walk 
there, only to find it a smoking mass of rqins; for 
the fire in which we so nearly perished had spread 
with such alarming speed, the poor people had 
been unable to arrest it, or to save a thing beyond 
the clothes they stood in. They had lost all they 
possessed. Their houses, with their granaries, had 
been burned, and they stood weeping and bewailing 
their fate. Happily no lives had been lost^ as is 
but too frequently the case in these fires. 

As if one element, fire, had not caused enough 
misery, another element, Avater, was now let loose 
upon us. The clouds gathered togethe^and the 
first storm of the season swept over us. Before we 
could adopt any measures to protect ourselves, we 
and everything belonging to us were wet through. 
As for the poor villagers, they huddled together in 
groups like drowned rats, vainly seeking shelter 
and warmth from one another. Only one build- 
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a amall zyai or rest-honse, fip away from 
the village, on a nfnidbank, almost ia the middle 
of the river, had escajjed; and into this we thrust 
all the women and children, whilst we coiled our¬ 
selves up in our blankets and lay down in the 
[ rain all night. As is so often the case in Burmah 
after a night’s continuous downpour, the sun arose 
in all its glory, the clouds disappeared, and all 
was sunshine once more. We distributed the 
few rupees we possessed amongst the people ; gave 
the most feeble a tot of brandy apiece, and 
sent to a large Karen ^dIlage for rice and other 
nec^sarics. 

Though the Burmese and Karens are easily 
' deprcsaal, they are as easily elated. By twelve 
o’clock, a store of firewood and rice, cooking-pots, 
and the filthy gna^ee —stinking salt-fish, which 
the Burmese consider a great relish—had been 
collected. The .woJiien were once more chattering 
merrily and cooking; whilst the men were search¬ 
ing among the debris for remains of coins, jewel¬ 
lery, &C., and setting aside such partially burned 
bamboos as would serve again to erect their frail 
structures. 

Intent upon having some sport upon the river, 
we had to remain liere two days, to get three rafts 
made—one for ourselves, one for cooking, and the 
other for our goods and chattels. The elephants 
we left where they were, as they were incapable 
of being moved. 

O’lliley only arrived as we were ready to 
start. lie had been detained longer than he had 
6xpected, and had heard nothing of our troubles. 
Rij^ing up a shelter over our hiSuis, we made our 
raft very comfortable, and went at a great pace 
down stream, the Karens guiding the clumsy affairs 
capitally. We probably did from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day. On the 24th May we had reached 
an open part of the river, and anchored off a pretty 
spot. The bank on one side was steep—perhaps 
ten feet high—fringed with the pretty bamboo- 
like grass. The water was deep and slightly 
muddy. The shore opposite was shelving and 
pebbly, and it was said that occasionally animals 
came down to drink there; but none of us were 
pot-hunters, and cared little for night-shooting. 
The part of the Ghine where we were bore a bad 
reputation for man-eating crocodiles, called in the 
East muggers ; but we had seen none, and thought 
nothing about them. We sat talking till about 
eleven p.m., when one by one we went to sleep. 
Tainton and I occupied the stern of the raft; 
O'lliley and Thornton the forepart But this night 
O’.Riley had his bed and mosquito-curtains rigged 
upon the shelving beach, telling us laughingly, 
not to allow him to be eaten up by tigers. The 
mosquitos were vei^ bad; and probably about 
three in the morning, I awoke, and sat outside the 
shelter in an easy-ohair, smoking a cheroot to 
keep off these pests. Tainton was lying down half 
dressed on a small camp-cot. 1 did not see 
Thornton. Presently I heard a slight noi.se on the 
bank on our side ; and on looking up, saw first the 
huge ears, then the ugly mujai© of what 1 knew 
at once to be a two-homed rhinoceros, Ilis chest 
was fully exposed as he looked down upon us; 
and without thinking, bat chuckling at the chance, 
I quietly seized my rifle, which was lying beside 
me, and rapidly fired both barrels into him. 
Simultaneously with the report, the huge body 
toppled over, and we and all belonging to us were 


ingulfed in the water. I was carried down 
amidst the debris of the raft a considerable dis¬ 
tance before I could extricate myselJf; and being 
a good and powerful swimmer, struck out for the 
bank, when without the least warning, some 
monger seized me by the thigh, and notwith¬ 
standing my desperate struggles, dragged me under 
water. I fought hard. I knew 1 was in the 
clutches or rather the jaws of a mw^£f«r;,and I 
endeavoured to turn round to gouge him, which I 
had read or heard of as having been done in 
America; but I was like a babe in his jaws; as the 
horrid brute kept dragging me down into the slimy 
depths, and I gave up £dl hope. But a greater 
monster than he made a rush at ray captor, who, 
to defend himself, opened his jaws and set me free. 
I then quickly rose to the surface, and gave one 
despairing cry for help, I had barely taken a full 
breath, when I was again seized, this time by 
the ankle, an<l was again being dragged under 
water, when I felt a blow dealt at tlie reptile, 
and a strong arm thrown round me; and I 
was lifted to the surface and borne nnconscious 
to the bank. When 1 came to, Tainton and 
O’Riley w'cre by my side bandaging my tliigh 
and leg, from which the flesh Imd been stripped 
off in great ‘ fids.' 

And while my injuries were severe enough, 
the shock to my system w'as far greater. I was 
taken to Moulmein in a dugouL Bruin-fever set 
in ; 1 lingered for months between life and death ; 
and for some time it was doubtful whether my 
leg eliould not be amputated; but youth and a 
naturally robust constitution carried me through, 
and I recovered sufficiently to be sent home for 
three years on medical certificate. 

I found I owed my life to Tuinton’s courage and 
determination. When our raft ■was sunk by the 
falling rhinoceros, Tainton, as I liefore said, was 
lying down partially dre.sse(l and with his belt on, 
in ■which he always carried a favourite Arnachellum 
shikar knife. He sank with the raft; but coming 
to the surface, was swimming for a place where 
he could land, when I rose, and lie beheld my 
despairing face and heard my appalling cry as I 
was dragged .down again. He reali.sed at once 
what had happened, dived knife in han<l after me, 
drove his weapon int5 the mugger, and brought me 
out, as related. - 

What became of poor Thornton was n^er ascer¬ 
tained. Every search was made for him, and 
large rewards offered by Tainton anti O’Riley; but 
in vain. I fear the rhinoceros fell on him and 
killed him on the spot, and that he was devoured 
by the crocodiles, which swarmed there. I have 
never ceased to accuse myself of being instru¬ 
mental in hia loes through my foolish and thought¬ 
less act. 

Before I embarked from Moulmein, O’Riley and 
Tainton presented me with the head of the 
rhinoceros, and that of the crocodile which my 
last-named friend had so gallantly killed, 
former beast was found jammed between some 
rocks; and the latter floating down stream on 
its back, with the good Arnachellum blade buried 
to the hilt, behind the shoulder. But I cannot 
bear the sight of either, as I always think of 
poor Thornton’s tragic f^e, caused by my folly. 
But the trophies, together with the head of the 
gaur, found their way to my father’s Hall, where 
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they are still preserved my brotlier the Sqaire 
amongst his most precious relics. 

Moulmeiu becoming hateful to Tainton after 
our disastrous trip, he threw up his appointmmit, 
and rejoined his regiment. My health never 
recovered its former robustness; out I was able 
to return to military duty, though with a game- 
leg; and six years and more elapsed before I 
met Tainton again. I was then in the Quarter¬ 
master-general’s department, and we were on active 
service in the Southern Mahratta country. We 
resumed our ’ntimacy ; but alas! it did not con¬ 
tinue long, for poor Tainton fell in action shortly 
afterwards. IIis death was so in keeping with his 
life, that I may as well relate it. We had been 
having constant desultory fighting, more skirmish¬ 
ing than pitched battles, and as usual, ray gallant 
friend had kejit with the advanced line, using 
his rifle with deadly ell'ect on the enemy; for 
it was a chance if the wretched weapons our 
sepoys were armed with would go off, and the 
men depended a good deal on liim. He was 
well—too well—known to the enemy, and they, 
in common with his own men, believed him 
to be possessed of a charmed life. At last one 
man determined to rid his race of this imidac- 
ahle enemy. He loaded his gun with bits of 
silver, iron, lead, and sundry charms, nud stood 
belli ml a tree till the 8kirmi.sher.s, with Tainton at 
their head, were within a few paces; then step¬ 
ping out, he shot the gallant leader full in the 
■'.hest. Wiiilst in the act of falling backwards, 
Tainton instinctively raised his rifle and shot his 
foe dead. He himself died in Dr Mackay’s aims a 
few seconds after. He was universally regretted ; 
and every man and officer in camp oil duty followed 
his remains to the grave. Thus died a man to 
whom 1 owe ni}' life, and who wa.s an ornament 
to the .service he belonged to—a man who was 
indeed witlmnt fear or reproach. 

I have little more to add. Changes which 
would not greatly interest the reader so disgusted 
me and many others, that we took the pensions 
ott'eted us, and left a country which hud been 
our home for the greater part of our lives. But 
of all my reminiscences, and they arc many—for 
I served throughout the Mutiny, and witnessed 
its horrors—none is more viidd or frightful than 
that of my escape on the 25th May IH-iO from the 
jaws of the crocodile in the Chine. a A. 


POETIC PARALLELS. 

That ‘there is nothing new under the sun’ is as 
trite M true ; aud pos-sibly, when the Hebrew king 
said it, ho was himself but repeating au ancient 
proverb. Boswell tells us that Dr Johnson was so 
convinced of the fact, that he thought of writing 
a book to demonstrate that the amount of inven¬ 
tion in the world w-as very limited, aud that 
really the same incidents and the same imagery, 
with but slight variation, have sufficed all the 
authors who have ever written. Unfortunately, 
the learned lexicographer never executed his idea ; 
but the position he assumed was perfectly tenable. 
Thoughts are few, and run in grooves; and there 
can be no doubt that much which has been 
denounced as plagiarism is often quite as original, 
to the author himself, as the bulk of what the 
world receives as a genuine addition to its stock. 
Of course there is such a thing as real plagiarism, 


or downright nobbety; but with that it is not mar 
present purpose to deal, our intention being to 
merely furnish some remarkable examples of poetic 
coincidences of thought; due, apparently, to that 
unconscious process of assimilation to which 
Johnson evidently referred. 

The greatest poets have always been deemed the 
greatest offenders by the public; and no man’s 
ideas have been more severely scrutinised by the 
critics than Shakspeare’s. His contemporaries 
declared he had decked himself in their plumage ; 
and their successors have traced many of bis golden 
opinions to another origin j but unlike too many 
of his craft, nearly all he touched he improved. 
Shakspeare’s similarities are too well known to 
call for instances. 

Gray’s Elegy has afforded much occupation for 
the coincidence-seekSi'a, who declare it to be a mere 
piece of mosaic-work, in which every idea 'may be 
traced to former writers; and they prove their asser¬ 
tion. In some of the same writer’s other poems, 
many curious similarities have been detected. If 
Gra}'^, however, benefited by his predecessors’ ideas, 
many of his successors have re-sorted to him for 
theirs. The Koran spoke of the angel Israfel’s 
heartstrings as ‘a lute;’ the K/egy alludes to the 
heixrt as ‘the living lyre Moore likens it to ‘the 
harp of a thousand strings; ’ Edgar Poe, to ‘ the 
trembling living wire;’ Charlotte Bronte to ‘the 
human lyre ; ’ and Biiranger to ‘a lute.’ 

Scarcely secomi to Gray in these unlucky paral¬ 
lels was Pope ; indeed some one went so far as 
to assert tliat he was the greate.st of all plagiarists. 
In support of this terrible accusation, much evi¬ 
dence can be adduced. In Eloim md Abelard is— 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven ; 
which is suspiciously like Davenaat’s— 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 

Thau in the sleep forgiven hermits arc. 

Pope’s line— 

1 have not yet forgot myself to marble, 

reads too like Milton’s ‘ Forget thyself to marble,’ 
to be purely accidental; whilst Sir Thomas 
Browne’s words, in his dear old Religio Medici, 
‘ Nature is the art of God,’ sounds suggestive of 
the Twickenham bard’s, ‘ All nature is but art.’ 
Young, it may be remarked, apparently preferred 
the old form, as he reproduced it in his Night 
Thoughts, verbatim. Denham spoke of 

The foni gnilt 

Of Eastern kings, who, to secant their reign, 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kindfed slain. 

Then Orrery followed with tl\e simile : 

Poets arc sultans, if they had the will; 

For every author would liis brother kill. 

Whereupou Pope wrote; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

The clo.se resemblance of the lines beginning 
Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

to some that were written by Flatman, an almoat 
unknown versifier of Charles II.’s time, has often 
been commented upon; whilst the well-quoted 
words— 

The proper study of mankind is man, 
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liave been traced to the French; * La vrais science 
et la vrais ^tnde de I’homme c’est I’homme.' 
From the French, from Soileau’s Art of Poetry, 
has also been derived Pope’s sarcastic line— 

Fools riish in where angels fear to tread; 
although some deem it suggested by Shakspeare’s— 


As hinted, Byron has not been deemed free 
from all reproach in these matters; but it must be 
confessed that few cases of close parallelism are 
discoverable between his ideas and those of his 
predecessors ; he has been more sinned against, in 
that respect, than sinning. Probably he had in 
mind Churchill’s lines— 


Wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 

In explanation, if not in extenuation of Pope’s 
adaptive proclivities, Thackeray urged that ‘ he 
polished, he refined, he thought; he took thoughts 
from others’ works to adorn and complete his own, 
borrowing an idea or cadence from another poet as 
he would a figure or a simile from a flower, or a 
river, a stream, or any object which struck him in 
his walk.’ 

Sir William Jones, who, by the way, detected 
some close parallels in thought between Hafiz 
and Shakspeare' is credited with the poetic idea, 
of undoubted Oriental origin, that ‘the Moon 
looks on many night-flowers, the night-flower sees 
hut one Moon.’ This fancy, which bears some 
resemblance to an aphorism of Plato’s, was prob¬ 
ably in Moore’s mind when he w'rote: 

The moon looks on many brooks, 

Tlie brook can see no moon but this. 

And the late Lord Lytton used a similar idea in 
the blind girl ISTydia’s song, where 

The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 
o But tho Hose loved one. 

But there is no need to go abroad for these 
transmissions of thought. It is really surprising 
how many writers will use the same idea without 
any material alteration, one after the other. A 
case in point is the oft-quoted line of Campbell— 

Like angel visita, few and far between ; 

and which, unfortunately for the later poet’s fame, 
the ancients said before him. In Blair’s Grave 
is— 

Its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far between; 

which is at lea.st better expressed; although per¬ 
haps the originator—so far as we have as yet 
traced the idea—has expressed it in the best way, 
as originators generally do : 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 

One of Campbell’s supposed borrowings was drawn 
attention to by Byron, who, not beyond suspicion 
himself fu such matters, asked whether the origin 

of the far-famed couplet— 

« 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 

was not to be found in Dyer’s— 

As yon summits, soft and fair, 

Clad in coloure of the air, j 

Which, to those who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear. 

Certainly the rendering by the author of Tne Plea¬ 
sures of Hope is the more attractive; and it is more 
probable, if the idea was not original with him, 
that he derived it rather from a line in Collins’s 
splendid ode on The Passions: 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 


The gods, a kindness I with thanks repay^ 

Had formed mo of another sort of clay— 

when in Childe Harold he wrote— 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

In his Prophecy of Dante, he used a favourite 
thought: 

Many are the poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance tho best. 

Wordsworth gave the idea as: 

O many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ! men endowed with highest ^fts— 
The vision, and the faculty divine— 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

And our genial transatlantic friend Holmes, in 
The Voiceless, tells of 

Those that never sing. 

But die with all their music in them. 

No man less needed poetic co-operation than 
Burns; but a few close coincidences can be shewn 
between some of his best known thoughts and 
certain of his predecessors’. Perhaps the most 
popular idea the Scottish bard ever enunciated 
was— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man ’a the gowd for a’ that; 

but it is closely paralleled in these words of 
Wycherley’s old comedy of The Plain Dealer: ‘I 
weigh the man, not his title; ’tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better, or heavier.’ A 
still closer resemblance is seen between the lines— 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 

Ana then she made the lasses, 0 I 

and this passage in OupiTs Vniirligig, published 
in 1607: ‘ Man was. made when Nature was but 
an apprentice ; but woman when she was a skil¬ 
ful mistress of her art.’ So closely iq/ecd have 
the Scottish hard’s thoughts been scrutinised, 
that even his epitaph On Wee Johnny has been 
traced to a Latin epigram of tlie seventeenth 
century ! Yet he probably never saw one of these 
productions. 

It is a noteworthy thing that when famous 
authors repeat what has been said before, they do 
not resort to the works of their well-known con¬ 
temporaries, but to forgotten or rare books. Such 
an instance of unconscious accretion was doubtless 
Moore’s Canadian Boat Song — 

Our voices keep tunc, and our oars keep time, 

from a couplet in Marvell’s Bermudas: 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the tinio. 

Brave old Marvell’s thoughts have been merci¬ 
lessly pillaged; his trenchant satire on The 
Character of Holland supplied Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, with quite an armoury of invectives ; 
and many later poets have found the patriot’s 
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verse a fruitful source for the supply of needed 
fancy. The Dial of Flowers, by Mrs Hemans, owed 
its origin, in all probability, to some lines in 
Marvell’s Garden: 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new, 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as w'e! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckouod but with herbs and flowers ? 

In the catalogue of unconscious parallels, the 
following singular case must not be omitted. 
The Dropsical Man is the title of a piece in 
Dodsley’s collection of Poems, containing the 
lino— 

With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye; 
in Marmion, Scott varies the idea thus: 

With a smile on her lips, and^a tear in her eye ; 

whilst Lover, in Jlorij O'More, furnishes this 
version: 

Beproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye! 

Again, Sir AYalter in his Lay has adopted a line 
from Coleridge’s Christabel just as it stood : 

Jesu Maria: shield us well! 

Nicholas Griinoald, a name to ‘ fame unknown,’ 
b'lt not unknown to Herbert, as he is quoted by 
him on the tiile-page of The Temple, wrote: 

In working well, if travail you sustain, 

Into tli(( wind sh.all lightly ])ass tlie pain ; 

But (.'{ the deed the glory shall remain. 

Herbert re-expre.^sed the idea in his Church Porch: 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the p.ains ; 

If well, the i>aiu doth fade, the joy remaius ; 

and Sir Egerton Brydge.s, a man well read in old 
poetic lore, compressed the thought into one line; 

The glory dies not, and the pain is past. 

Whilst amid our ancient bards, it may be pointed 
out that the. charmingly poetical passage in Tale 
and Brady’s version of the Psalms— 

The sweet rem(mibran(;e of the just 
Khali flourish when he sleeps in dust— 

was evidently suggested by this couplet in Shirley’s 
luagniliccnt Death's Final Conquest — 

Only the ashes of the just 

Smell sweet and l)lossc)ui in the dust. 

There is a fine thought in James Montgomery’s 
Home in the Heavens: 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

But a very similar idea was expre.ssed two centuries 
ago, by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester : 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 
Of life almost by eight hours’ sail, 

Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 

• • • • • 

But hark! my Pulse, like a soft drum. 

Beats my approach, tells Thee I come ; 

And slow howe’er my marches be, 

1 shall at last sit down by thee. 

This fancy of Life marching homeward to the 

ID. 


sound of a stifled drum, is repeated in Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life, where it is said our hearts 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Indeed, Longfellow’s extensive reading and recep¬ 
tive mind but too frequently lead him into these 
luckless coincidences. The Psalm of Life is almost 
as much a piece of mosaic-work as Gray’s Elegy: 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

is as old as Greek literature, although Lord 
Houghton and Longfellow both treat it as their 
own property. Sir Philip Sidney has: ‘Fool, said 
ray muse to me, look in thy heart and write;’ 
and in his Prelude to Voices of the Night, Long¬ 
fellow says: 

Look, then, iifto thine heart, and write. 

_ e 

The Village Blacksmith has been ttaced to an old 
poem by William Holloway, running : 

Beneath yon elders, furred with blackening smoke. 
The sinewy smith with many a laboured stroke 
His clinking auvil plied in shed obscure, 

And truant schoolboys loitered round the door. 

Here the few slight changes are artistically made : 
‘ Elders ’ become ‘ the spreading chestnut tree ; ’ 
‘ the sinewy smith ’ has ‘ large and sinewy hands,’ 
and the ‘ truant schoolboys,’ as better children, are 
‘ coming home from school.’ 


A llEALLY GOOD CASE. • 

A LEOEND Of ST MICHAEL’S HOSPITAL. 

Every one knows that St Michael’s, as %ve shall 
take the liberty of calling it, is tlie largest 
and most celebrated of the London hospitals. It 
is situated quite in the heart of the city ; and 
I is about equidistant from London Bridge, West- 
I minster, Gower Street, Smitlifield, and White- 
i chapel. I w'as student there, and there the 
happiest days of my life were passed. And now 
to my story. 

\ A large number of tlie students had gone down 
i for the short Christmas vacation, and 1 should 
have gone also, but was just then ‘dresser’ to 
Carver Smith, and could not leave town ; more¬ 
over, it was my week of re.sidence. I must beg 
you to remember, what is perhaps but little 
understood by the general public, that a large 
part of the watching and care, and a certain 
jiropovtion also of the treatment of hospital 
patients, devolve upon assistants selected frojn 
the senior students. Some of the less important 
appointments, such as the ‘ dresserships,’ are held 
by every student in turn ; bht the more respon¬ 
sible ollices, some of which reijuire twelve months’ 
residence in the hospital, can only be gained by a 
few men each year; and for these appointments, 
which are esteemed pasitions of great trust and 
honour, and which are exceedingly valuable as 
stepping-stones to professional success, there is 
very keen competition. On the surgical side of 
the hospital, each of the four visiting surgeons 
had a resident house-surgeon ; and to be Sir 
Carver Smitli’s ‘H.S.’ was one of the highest 
ambitions of a ‘St Mike,’ for Sir Carver was at 
that time one of tlie leading English surgeons. 

A man named George Adams held the post 
at this time; and as he k the hero of my story. 
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80 far ar I banrc » Itwo, I will wy « wa»d 
about hisQ. He was o»e of thow men that we 
oocasiozo^ meet with, who seem to «ten(i bead 
and above their fellows—very quiet and 

: reserved, and when he chose, quite inscrutable. 
Nib ttite knew where he came from. But his very 
ability, his calmness in all emergencies—1 
nwver saw him discomposed except once—his 
mature judgment, and his great kindness, won 
him the respect alike of the students, the nursing 
staff, and the surgeons. Under him were four 
dressers, junior-men, w’ho assisted in the hospital 
under his direction. I was one of them. Each 
Week, one of us in turn resided in the hospital; 
and as I said, Christmas week fell to my turn, 
and that is how 1 came to spend Christmas in St 
Michael’s. I ought to add that there were four 
assistant-eurgeons to the hospital; but their care 
was over the ovt-patient department, and it was 
only in the absence of the visiting surgeons that 
they had any duty in the wards. 

Well, it was Christmas night, and our work for 
the day was done, except some late visits to the 
wards by-and-by; and of course any casualties 
that might turn up. But Christmas day is usually 
pretty slack in that respect. It is medical rather 
than surgical casualties that C'hristuias day pro¬ 
duces. We had got up in honour of the day a 
little entertainment in an empty ward, for any of 
the hospital inmates who cared to attend kud were 
able to do so. 

We had a famous little programme. One or 
two of our residents could play and sing well; 
another had a curious facility in whistling to the 
piano; another was an amateur ventriloquist and 
prestidigitateur ; and I fancy there were also some 
recitations and tableaux to come off, Also, there 
was one of the patients, an old sailor, who could 
sing in a grand rich stentorian barytone and bring 
down the house. Our chairman—Adams of course 
—had just begun, and was delivering himself in 
a semi-serious way of some very eloqirent remarks, 
amidst great applause—for nothing pleases the 
lower classes better than a few oratorical flourishes 
—when, ‘tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’ went a 
small high-pitched imperious bell. It was the 
accident 1^11! 

Oh, ye lay mortals, ye little know how the 
social and domestic joys of a merlical man are at 
the mercy of a bell! We invite onr friends to 
tea, we welcome them, and anticipate a pleasant 
eTening, and—there goes the bell ! We come j 
home tired and wet, change boots for slippers, 
and get comfortable by the fireside, and—there 
goes the bell! We turn into bed on a cold 
night, and jnirt get warm and sung when— 
there goes the bell f My hell-experiences began 
that night at St Michael’s, and 1 shall not soon 
forget it 

It was Sir Caarveris * taking-in week ; ’ and his 
aesistants had to attend to the accidents. Adams 
nodded to me; and off I went to investigate, 
knowing that it might be anything from a cnt- 
finger to a railway smash. I found a scene of 
coBsidemble excitement in the accident-room. 
Two policemen, aided by a crossing-sweeper and a 
cabman, had just brought in a patient, and some 
other spectators bad pushed their way in out of 
curiosity. 

‘ Just happened outride^ six; knocked down by 
a runawsy cab, sir.’ 


*Lo8t a lot of bloody bad eHse^ 

sir.’ Ibua the polioemeu. 

Mr Adams to ocMEne down at oeee; and 
clear the room," I said. 

It was a young fair-haiied girl of eighteen or 
nineteen, perfectly pale, tuumnscious, and almost 
pulseless. A strange contrast to her rough, swarthy, 
weather-beaten bearers. A deep wound in the 
neck was bleeding profusely; but on tearing open 
the dress, I found I could stop the hemorrhage 
almost entirely with my finger. 

Adams was there iramwiately: in a minute 
ho knew all about it, and bad settled his course 
of action. Quietly he said: ‘ Send for Sir Carver. 
Take her to tlie theatre * at once. Ask the other 
men to come, and get eve^thing ready for opera¬ 
tion.’ And tlien to me : ‘ Keep up steady pressure 
and don’t take your finger away lor an instank' 

Nothing could be found out concerning her. 
No one was with her when she was struck down. 
She was very tastefully, though not expensively 
dressed. Her features were exceedingly regular 
and pretty, and when the colour was in her face 
she must have possessed a very considerable share 
of good looks. Nothing but a purse and a hand-, 
kerchief were found in her pocket. The former 
was well filled, and the latter was marked ‘EL 
Stead.’ Adams said at once that she was a lady. 

I do not know whether it ever happened before 
at St Michael’s that on the occurrence of a 
sudden emergency, no one of the surgical staff was 
at hand. Strange to say, it happened so to-night. 
Sir Carver Smith and three of the assistant-sur¬ 
geons lived close to the hospital; but in five 
minutes the messenger returned with the news 
that Sir Carver had been called to some aristocratic 
celebrity at the West End, who had met with an 
accident, and had taken one of the a-ssistant- 
surgeous with him. The second was out of town ; 
and the third, who had been left to act in 
emergencies, had been taken suddenly ill. 

We had been discussing the case, and offering 
advice upon it with all that calm assurance which 
characterises embryo surgeons. But matters now 
became serious. Half an hour would suffice to 
summon one.of the other surgeons; but it was 
plain that something must be done at once. We 
all looked at Adams, who ha<l said very little 
hitherto, but had gone on making everything 
ready. He simply said: ‘Begin to ^ve chloro¬ 
form ; I am going to operate,’ 

‘ What are you going to do ?’ we asked. 

He told us; hut I will not inflict any details 
upon my readers, hut will simidy say that the sharp 
end of a broken shaft had made a narrow deep 
gash in the root of the neck, and had wounded a 
large artery. The operation contemplated, afforded 
almost the only chance of life; and to delay it 
any longer would, Adams said, be throwing that 
chance away. It was an operation of the highest 
difficulty and danger under the present condition 
of the parts ; and could its nerformance have been 
anticipated, the theatre would have been crowded 
with spectators from aU the hospitals in London. 
And here was a young surgeon of twenty-five, 
called upon at a few minutes’ notice, to undertake 
what many a long experienced surgeon might 
hesitate to attempt; for it was impossible to 
perform it without much additional loss of blood ; 
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aot ai M itapfobi^ 1^ paticait 
Buglsti adt sTimve the opesatioi^ to aay not^iog 
of afternlaaferB. 

Adanifl carekD^ oxpltdkod to tlie etber Itoaso’' 
ouTgeoas wh«t assWoco titef would have to give 
him; aad whea the paUeat was ready, commenced 
at once. Perfect silence reigned, broken only at 
intervals by a word from the operator; but indeed 
be had little need to apeak, for we were well 
drilled at St Michael’s, and eveiything he needed 
was pat into his band almost before he asked for 
it, 1 think I can still see that quiet eager group 
of young men under the brilliant gaslight, stand¬ 
ing around the pallid, slumbering, unconscious 
girl; and in the centre the young surgeon, cool, 
collected, with steady hand, without hurry, without 
hesitation, doing his work. I have witnessed 
many of the most brilliant operators in England, 
and of course have seen Adams himself many 
times in tliat theatre in later years; but I think 
I never saw that night’s operation surpassed either 
by himself or by any one else. A special demand 
sometimes calls forth speial powers, and acts 
almost like an inspiration; and so it seemed 
now. 

In a sliort time it was done, and successfully 
done; and the patient was carried away to a 
quiet ward, where she was duly cared for by the 
nurse in charge, Adams, and Sir Carver Smith, 
who came later on. I tliink Adams stayed up all 
night. 

Our miscellaneous entertainment did not come 
off; hut we scarcely regretted the change of pro¬ 
gramme, III a place where accidents are hourly, 
aiul operations daily occurrences, one more or less 
seldom creates much e.\;citemenfc; and when I go 
on to say t’.iat this case excited more interest 
among residents and non-residents than almost 
any other case I ever saw in the hospital, I vvi.sh 
you clearly to under-stand that this fact was due 
entirely to the extreme professional interest of the 
case, and the great enthusiasm of St Michael’s 
men for the study of surgery. At the same time | 
I may state, although not particularly bearing on i 
the question, that the patient was an uncommonly j 
pretty girl; and day after day passpd by without 
any light l)eing shed on the question as to who ! 
she wa.s and whence she 'came—circumstances | 
quite sufficient to excite in a mind not preoccupied 
with such matters as burden the intellect of the 
average medical student, the liveliest interest and 
curosity. 

After the operation, she was at first too ill to 
be inten-ogatcu ; and when she got a little better, 
she declined to give any information ; at anyrate 
none could be obtained from her. Perhaps she 
was a little ‘queer’ with feverish or hysterical 
excitement. 

At the expiry of two days I went in to help with 
the dressings. She was very grateful for every¬ 
thing done for her, and bore her pain very well. 
For a long time she was in a very critical state. 
As the euphonious phrase of the young profession 
went, ‘ She had a very close shave for it.’ At the 
end of tlirea weeks however, she woa in fairly 
smooth-water; and for the first time some of the 
clinical class went in with Sir Carver to see the 
case. He had hitherto said nothing on the subject 
of the operation. He was a man of few words ; but 
one word of praise or blame from him was never for¬ 
gotten by any of tts. Turning to us from the patient. 
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he said: ‘ This, geuyfieoMmy fe a case of 
and he bris^* s^ainsid Then he ad(^: 
‘Hothing but the most eacepMonal circumstances 
could justify a house^surgeoh in this hospital in 
uiuiertakiBg on operation of such importance. In 
this case, those exceplimsdt dremnstaincea existed. 
The operadon » one of great difficulty and rarity. 
I have once, imnv years ago* performed it myself, 
and the patient died. Bad taj patient recovared, 
such a recovery would Men, 1 believe, have been 
without precedent But the gratification to my¬ 
self of having performed the first successful opera¬ 
tion, would not have been greater than is my 
gratification now at having umer my care a case 
which will, 1 believe, recover, and whose recovery 
will be due without doubt to the prompt and 
skilful action of a St Michael’s student, my own 
house-surgeon, Mr A^aras,’ • 

‘ Strong for Oarvy, and good for. Adams,’ Vas the 
general comment. Adams pretended to be writ¬ 
ing notes ; but there was not one of us who would 
not readily have suffered ‘ploughing’ in our ‘final 
college ’ to gain such a word from Carver Smith. 

And now, my fair readers, if you will turn to 
the clinical report of this celebrated case in the 
pages of the Lancet, somewhere about March 18—, 
you will find it stated that ‘after this point the 
case presents no features of special interest; con¬ 
valescence was rapid, and the patient was dis¬ 
charged cured on the forty-seventh day after 
admission.' I therefore give you fair notice 
that you may lay down this record here and 
not read any farther, unless you like. ^ * 

Yes ; she recovered rapidly ; and pretn|^ and 
prettier she grew-as she got better. She talked 
very little, and said nothing at all to help her 
identification. Inquiry was fruitless, even though 
the case got into the newspapers. The interest 
among the students increased daily. It was 
reported that she was an heiress who had 
quarrelled with her guardian ; that Adams was 
madly in love with her; that she was waiting for 
him to propose, and then would marry off-hand ; 
that Adams knew ail about her, but kept it 
snug. And the men got to chatfing him in a 
mild sort of way, wanting to know the ‘state of 
the heart’ and the chances of ‘ union by ftret 
intention.’ But Adams was impenetrable. Per¬ 
sonally, I am inclined to think that whatever 
the condition of his patient’s heart might be, 
lie was a little affected in that region. She was 
evidently very fond of him, and liked no one 
but him to dress the wouni Still the mystery 
increased. 

At last one afternoon I was sitting iii Adams’s 
room in a leisure interval, when a lady’s card 
was brought in. It had a de^]> black border, and 
bore the inscription: Mb.s Stead, The Ced(xrs>. 
She wished to see Mr Adams. Immediately 
afterwards, the lady was shewn in. Adams 
motioned me to stay. She was a fine, tall woman 
of fifty, dressed in deep mourning, with hair jut* 
turning gray, a firm mouth, soft keen gray eyes, 
and a lace combining intellect and kindness, 

‘ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr Adams t* 
she sak.—He bowed.— She then produced a paper 
which gave an account of our famotis case mui of 
rile part Adams had played in it. 

‘May I inquire whether this patient ie still hi 
the hospital 1 Can I see her 1 ’ 

‘Yes; certainly. Would the lady he able 
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to identify berf Would it not be better for 
the patient to eee the card first, to avoid sadden 
excitement j that is, if the lady’s visit were likely 
to cause excitement 1 ’ 

‘Perhaps it would be better to take np the 
card, and say that Mrs Stead desired to see her.' 

Wonderfully calm and self-possessed the lady 
seemed to us; and yet she could not entirely sup¬ 
press some signs of emotion or excitement. She 
said that illness in her family had prevented her 
from seeing the papers for some time, or she would 
probably have been here before, 

I took the card up and shewed it to the patient. 
She turned very pale, then buried her face in her 
pillow and biu'st into tears. 

‘Shall the lady come up '/’I said. 

I thought she sobbed out ‘Yes.’ 

The visitor came up. SlOW'ly and calmly she 
walked' up the ,w'ard. The news liad someliow 
got about, and-several of the men found that 
they had business in that part of the hospital 
just then. The lady stood by the bed, and said 
softly ; ‘ Elizabeth ?' 

The girl looked up, and their eyes met. One 
glance at that face was enough. 

‘ Yes,’ said the lady ; ‘ I can identify her.’ 

‘ It is your daughter ? ’ asked Adams. 

‘It is my cook,’ said the lady—‘Elizabeth 
Saunders.’ 

I think I said that I only once saw Adams 
considerably discomposed, and that was on the 
present occasion. 

* <i—I~thought her name was Stead,’ he said, 
and his eyes rested on , a pocket-handkerchief 
lying on the pillow. The lady’s eyes followed 
his, and a slight smile played on her features. 

Yes; it was even so. The acute scientific 
observer, the far-sighted young surgeon, famed 
for his diagnostic acumen, had seen througli his 
case, but not through his patient. It turned out 
that the girl, being remarkably good-looking, and 
having ac<iuired, from a previous situation in a 
nobleman’s family, a very correct way of speaking 
and some very ladyish manners, was fond of dress¬ 
ing up in her holidays, and frequenting places of 
public amusement, where she usually attracted 
a good deal of attention. Her mistress having 
been called away from home to nurse a sick 
relative, had allowed her servant to go, as she 
thought^ to visit her parents in the country; 
but the girl having her wages in her pocket, 
had preferred to remain with an acquaintance in 
London, where she enjoyed her Christmas holi¬ 
days ver5^ much to her own satisfaction, until 
her accident put a stop to her manoeuvres, or 
rather changed her‘field of action. Fiiuling, as 
she recovered, that she was being addressed as 
‘Miss Stead,’ aud that she was the object of 
much interest and attention, it seems to me— 
judging by what experience of human nature on 
its female side I have since acquired—not very 
remarkable that she preferred to keep up the 
delusion; golden silence being her main line of 
tactics. And, fair readers, do you think it 
contrary to your experience of human nature on 
its male side, that an otherwise exceedingly acute 
young man should be the subject of a delusion 
of this particular kind i 

The lady spoke very kindly to tho girl; and 
guessing, i fancy, how matters stood, said some j 


very ^cefui thin® to Adams. Subsequently, 
you .will perhaps M glad to hear, she proved 
a very kind friend to him, and her influence 
was of no small assistance to him in his future 
professional advancement. She became, in fact, 
quite a mother to liim, though not a mother-in- 
law. 

I really do not know what befel the girl, except 
that, at her own desire, tho lady obtained for her 
‘a situation in the country, out of the way of 
temptation ; ’ and that she proved to be a faithful 
servant. 

I am sorry to have to state that public interest 
in this case at St Michael’s somewhat rapidly 
declined after Mrs Stead’s visit; perhaps because, 
as the Lancet said, the interesting symptoms had 
all disappeared. But I said then, say now, and 
always will say, that it was, from aU points of 
view, ‘ A Really Good Case.’ 


LOVE IN ALL. 

Name the leaves on all the trees ; 
Name the waves on all the seas, 

AU the flow’rs by rill that blow. 

All the myriad tints that filow, 

Winds that wander througli the grove- 
And yon name the name of Love; 

Love there is in summer sky, 

As in light of maiden’s oye. 


Listen to the countless sounds 
In the wind that gaily bounds 
O’er the meads, where, on tho win?, 
Bright Imscs hum and linnets sing ; 

Bat of raindrop, chat of stream, 

Of their sone, sweet love’s the theme ; 
Love there is whore zejiliyr skips, 
As in breath of maiden's lips. 


In the west, mild evening glow.?; 
Angel fingers fold the rose ; 

Silvery dews begin to fall ; 

(h'im.son shades to shadow all; 

Holy Nature .’cils her face ; 

Earth is lost in Heaven’.s embiaec — 
Love is in an hour like this, 

As in guileless maiden's ki^ 

Go where, through the voiceless night, 
I'rifis fair Luna’s silver light; 

Hear of Nature’s pulse the beat, 

Like tho tread of unseen feet; 

See from out the lambent north 
Shimmering arrows shooting forth ; 
Love is in a meteor’s start, 

As in throb of maiden’s heart. 


Love’s the essence of all things; 

'Tis from love that lieauty springs ; 

'Twas by love, creation first 
Into glorious being burst: 

Veiled in niaidfn’s form so fair, 

I do worship thee in her, 

Spirit sweet—all else above— 

Love is God, since God is love I 

lloBimt W. Hat. 
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POACHERS AND POACHING. 
Attempts arc sometimes made to impart a degree 
of romance to the character of poachers. On the 
contrary, in otir day at least, they are a good-for- 
nothing, idly disposed set of rascals, differing little 
from habitual thieves, Mo«t of them, perhaj>s, 
carry on some ordinary profession. They may 
be small-tradesmen, artisans of .some sort, mill- 
hands, farm-labourers, or workers ou railways; but 
hall, or more thau half, their reliance is ou secur¬ 
ing game or salmon, which they have the means 
ol turning into money. The jilea to their con- 
F' i'’uce lor dt, redations is, th.it llie animals which 
they contrive to catch are wild, and belong to 
n<»hody. But this will not do. Tf any one has 
a right of property in game, it is the owner and 
occupant ot the land on which they feed and find 
shelter, and not the individual who steals forth 
under night to take that wliich in no respect 
belongs to him. 

Mr Richard Jefferies, has written a book called 
The Amateur Poacher, in which the poacher’s 
character is noway minced, Poaching, he says, is 
no longer an amusement, but a hard, prosaic busi¬ 
ness, a matter of pounds, sbillings, and pence, 
requiring a long-headed, shrewd fellow, with a 
pow r of silence, capable of a delicacy of touch 
which almost raises poaching into a fine art. In 
short, ‘ the poacher’s idea is money, and he looks 
upon his night-work precisely as he does upon 
his day-labour,’ 

No doubt, the poacher in the pursuit of his 
avocation frequently di-splays a wonderful amount 
©f cleverne.is—a degree of misplaced ingenuity 
and perseverance which, brought to bear on the 
useful arts of life, might be the making of him. 
No kind of weather deters him, for he has work 
for all weathers. If the night be fair and bright, 
he can lind his way through the almost impene¬ 
trable blackness of the woods; aud when the night 
is wet, dark, and windy, he has recourse to the 
wide open hills. He exhibits an amazing know¬ 
ledge of the habits of the creatures he seeks to 
entrap, and sets his snares with a patience of 
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detail and dexterity of hand which would be 
praiseworthy were they put to a better use. He 
fulls upon all kinds of devices to cheat the game- 
keeper, and will even fight with him when all 
means of escape fail, and the worst comes to the 
worst. No animal, however swift or sagacious, 
seems to be beyond his skill to capture. Even 
the hare is sometimes caught by hand, the poacher 
moving round aud round the creature as she 
crouches in her form, drawing nearer and nearer 
in his circles, till at length he makes a rush and; 
the animal is secured. 

In the work of Mr Jefferies on the Amateur 
Poacher, there are numerous instances given of 
the curious plans and devices resorted to in the 
capture of wild animals, and the careful and acute 
methods employed by the poacher in getting his 
booty transferred from the field to the market. 
We have a pretty full-length portrait of one of 
this class, named *Oby’ or Obadiah, who ‘lived 
with his grandmother in Thorney-lane,’ and who, 
in his own language, ‘lamed to set up a wire 
when he went to plough when he were a boy, 
but never took to it regular till he went a-navi- 
gatin’ [that is, working as a navvy], and seed 
what a spree it were.’ He has been more than 
once in jail, yet still keeps at his malpractices. 

The case of Oby may be taken as a typical one 
of the class. There are in each one of them the 
same caution and cunning, the same practised 
dissimulation, the same neglect of honest industry, 
and love of low aud paltry gains, which are 
such ruinous features in the characters of most 
of the poaching fraternity. Now and again, 
tho perpetrators of these malpractices are only 
saved from being utterly repugnant by the streak 
of humour which frequently gives to their char¬ 
acter a certain senso of relief, and by the singular 
devices which they fall upon to escape detec¬ 
tion. Th 3 poaching principle indeed formerly 
reached to a higher class of society than now. 
A few years ago a special inquiry was made on 
the part of the government into the operation of 
the Fishery Laws of the south of Scotland; and 
in the Blue-book that was afterwards iasned 
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eontainiog the evidence taken on that occasion, 
jinany amnsing particulars are vouched for. 

Swmon-poaching on the Tweed and its tribu¬ 
taries, though known to be a constant source of 
demoralisation, has seldom encountered any serious 
popular rebuke. In the Statistical Account of 
^otla'nd, the Rev. John Elliot, of Peebles, writing 
in 1834, says: ‘Poaching is very little known. 
Salmon are killed at all seasons when found in 
the river; but unless an information is lodged 
with the sheriff-substitute or the justices of the 
^peace, no notice is taken of the trespassers in 
close-time.’ He also considers the leistering of 
salmon as a kind of amusement, requiring much 
ftVill and address, and as affording good recreation 
for those of sedentary habits. And Dr Macdonald 
at Innerleithen is quoted in the Blue-book as 
declai-ing his belief that the ‘Sending up of a large 
quantity of good food to the upper districts of the 
nver, at a season when other sources of food- 
supply were scarce, was a wise dispensation of 
Providence. Cool remarks these to come from 
men of education, presumed to be guardians of 
public morals. 

The slaughter of salmon in the Tweed by bands 
of poachers connected with the towns and villages 
in the vicinity of the river, is very considerable. 
As many as a hundred fish have been taken by one 
company from the river in a single night. As 
these fish might weigh from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds each, it was sometimes no easy matter to 
get them transported from the river-side into town. 
A cart and horse were the most frequent means 
employed ; but cases are .cited in which a carriage 
and pair have been hired in an emergency, the 
better to escape detection. Hearses and mourning- 
coaches have even been utilised to cheat the river- 
police. What is thus done by gangs or companies 
of men, is also practised, tbongb on a less deadly 
scale, by individuals, many of the latter being led 
thereto in the course of their angling pursuits, and 
apparently from no other cause than their inability 
to avoid the temptation of killing a fish when 
opportunity offered. One veteran who gave evi¬ 
dence before the Commissioners, and who had 
been ho^ heavily fined as well as imprisoned 
for his poaching misdemeanours, said he could not 
help taking a fish when he saw it, ‘ It is,’ he said, 
*A sort of disease in me.* 

The facilities of transmission by railway have 
largely increased every kind of poaching, and we 
may add pilfering, for boxes of game legitimately 
gent in presents to friends at a distance are some¬ 
times apt to be tampered with. As a precaution, 
it is not unusual for the sender to inscribe on the 
direction ticket, ''niis box contains three brace 
of grouse; if any be’ missing, let me know.’ Game 
pilmrers, howevo', have tricks to avoid detection. 
They are known to substitute poor thin birds for 
those that are plump and valuable. The following 
account of this species of swindling, given in 
a late number of the Fail Mall Budget, should 
be widely circulated. 

*A curious scandal in connection with the 
grouse-trade was discloeed a few years ago. It 
was occasioned by the cunning of a family (a 
father and three brothers) who acted as guards 
(MU one of the northern lines of railway. These 
men bought from keepers, through the agency of 
a confederate, who shared in the profits of the 
swindle, all the poor grouse which could be 


obtained: “cheepers," “piners,” and “cripples” 
especially. Thero birds, by arrangement^ were 
carefully packed end unsigned to a dealer in 
the south. Half-a-dozen hampers, we shall say, 
having been filled with these outcasts of the 
moors; and duly labelled and sent to the station, 
were operated upon as soon as the train started 
by two of the brothers, who regularly travelled 
by the train as guards. These men opened all the 
other hampers of grouse sent by the same train, 
and selecting the largest and fattest birds, replaced 
them with “piners" or “cheepers.” Boxes con¬ 
signed to private individuals were first operated 
upon, because persons who receive presents of 
grouse do not usually look their gift-horse in the 
mouth, and tlierefore, in acknowledging receipt of 
such a present, say nothing about the quality of 
the birds. Dealers of course are not so reticent, 

[ and credit the account of the senders with the 
prices only which the birds are worth. The 
“ oracle ” was, however, worked in this way: the 
grouse sent as presents to private persons were 
first selected; and if there were not enough of 
these, the birds w’ere changed and changed all 
round, till even the dealers could hardly make a 
complaint. The fine, heavy, half-dozen brace of 
plump birds consigned to Lady A. were at once 
seized upon by the two guards; but they could 
not put in their very “ starvelings,” because Lady 
A. was a judge of grouse. So they operated on 
all the other hampers till they “ worked round,” 
until in the end, of the thousands of birds sent 
forth by that particular train, the erSme de la 
crime of the lot were found to be consigned to 
Messrs O. P. and Q., the consignees being X Y, 
and Z. of, we sball say, luverdeen. The price 
paid for the “cheepers” was at the rate of about 
sixpence per bird, the price credited was nearly 
eight shillings per brace—a most excellent rate of 
profit certainly! ’ 

Tricks of the kind here narrated mostly take 
place early in the grouse season; but are later 
carried on with partridges and other game. Of 
course, they can only 1)6 perpetrated in confe¬ 
deracy with men who make a regular trade of 
poaching, and who ere known to realise consider¬ 
able sums by netting and catching the weaker 
kinds of birds, to supply pilferers by train. To 
disguise their nefarious traffic, tbw use herring- 
barrels, trunk.s, carpet-bags, and other kinds of 
travelling apparatus not likely to bo suspected. 
We believe that railway authoritias do the best 
they can to check these depredations; and wherever 
practicable, they should b« aided by the public. 
Sympathy with poaching, as with smuggling 
indicates a depraved tone of feeling. Behind any 
apparent success which the poacher may achieve 
in his illegal traffic, there generally lurk the 
deplorable issues of a misused life—idle habits, 
a lowered morality, a wretched home, his wife 
neglected and abused, his children ill-clad, ill-fed, 
and uneducated. The state of our game-law# 
is not infrequently urged as the cause, if not 
the excuse for tiiis unhappy propensity; but 
this cannot be held as any justification of a 
habit so fatal to everything like moral purpose 
and rectitude in the persons addicted to it. 
Poachers and poaching may for romance-writers 
have thraix picturesque side, just as the robbers 
of Spain and the banditti <rf Greece have theirs; 
but tfrey are not elements which contribute to 
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the comfort and happiness either of the indivi¬ 
dual or of society; and it is to be hoped that the 
practice is one which the spread of education 
among the rural artisans and labouring classes, 
with its consequent elevation of feelings will 
gradually tend to weaken and abolish. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTEB aaCXVL—AUTOBIOQIUi'HT. 

It was ,to forUdtous lihtmss, hut a portrait. 

Let me write down my words again. In all the 
devious ways in which my life has been guided, 
I can but recognise a Master Hand. I have been 
moved inexorably, hero and there, against my 
will, apart from my will. The plan of my life 
has no more been mine than the words written 
by my pen this moment are dictated by it. And 
now in the halting-place of life at which I tell 
this story, I can see the plan which my unwilling 
movements here and there have traced, and I 
know that I was guided to a settled end. 

I It was a good and wholesome thing that I had 
; to work for a living, and that my work was of 
such a character that it could not be done without 
a certain abstraction from all other thoughts than 
those which concerned it. It happened thus that 
the poison brought its own antidote. I was daily 
in some haunt of poverty or vice; and I set myself 
to shew that part of the world for which I worked 
how the world outside it lived and felt and thought. 
How are the rich and prosperous to know how to 
he merciful to the poor, if the press give the poor 
\ no voice ? It is not three months since I learned 

' for the first lime in my life that there are thou¬ 

sands of peo]>le in England to w’hom railways are | 
j a real and a terrible grievance. There are count¬ 
less problems in the life of the very poor of which 
the world has no conception, can have no con¬ 
ception. 1 set mysedf first to learn the more 
urgent of these problems, and to lay them out for 
popular study, uelieving that in the multitiide 
of councillors there is wdsdom, and that the 
solutions were likelier to be got at in that way 
than in any other, 

I found one of the most troublesome of these- 
problenis on its way to a solution in the hands of 
an old acquaintance—Mr Hastings—who had pur¬ 
chased one of the worst human rookeries in all 
London, and had transformed it into decency. 
The place is known as Bolter’s Rents, and stands 
on the south side of Oxford Street. There is a 
way through from it to the Seven Dials; and there 
are intermediate homes of villainy in the midst 
of which it is even now unsafe for a well-dressed 
stranger to shew himself alone in broad daylight. 
It was one of the natural results of my occupation 
that I was ‘known to the police and a Sergeant 
of the force told mo the history of Bolter’s Rents 
80 far as be knew it. j 

‘I was on duty close by there,’ smd the Sergeant, 
'‘years ago, when it was a real dangerous place to 
go into XU the daytime. You mayn’t believe it, 
but I was with the present proprietor when ho 
!' made his first entry into the place. I was on 
' duty in the night-time when he come up to me 
with a doctor. Ibeer was a feller took hill in the 
T^nts; and the gentleman—^Mr Hastings were his 
name, and I daresay you've heard of him—had 
been down with a nigger-servant which he kep’ 


at that time, which is since dead, I b’leeve. 'f^ie 
doctor akshally wouldn't go down without a 
hofficer; and I went down with ’em ; an’ it turned 
out in the hoddest way that Mr Hastings knowed 
the sick party, which had come down in the world, 
from bein’ a money-lender in the City, terrible. 
He’s a-livin’ there now. German Jew he is. 
Sweeps a crossing near the Marble Harch, and 
goes by the name of Tasker.’ 

I was startled to hear this, though I made no 
remark about it to the Sergeant, but kept mj. 
knowledge of the man’s history to myselt 
‘ Hif,’ said the officer, who was very intelligent 
and very civil, ‘ you reely desire to ’ave a good 
look at the place, you can’t do better than find 
hout a party by the name of Penkridge, which 
lives theer. Tell ’ii» hi sent you, an’ you’ll find 
’im a civil an’ respeckful feller.’ * . 

I sought and found the party .by the name of 
Penkridge, who acted as a sort of porter to the 
place. It was his function to keep order, and to 
collect payments, and to overlook a certain amount 
of weekly scrubbing, which had now been for 
some years one of the fixed ordinances of Bolter’s 
Rents. I found him, as the Sergeant had foretold, 
very civil and respectful. 

‘ I’m quite a reformed party,’ he told me in a 
whining way, which left me not so certain of his 
reformation as I might have been; ‘I’m quite a 
brand plucked from the burning.* 

I supposed—to keep him talking—^that Mr 
Hastings had done much good there. , 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘and so has Dr Brand's 
good lady, sir; and Dr Brand hisself, sir. O yes, 
sir ; but the parlj^’s hand wot saved me, sir, lived 
in the place hisself, sir. It’s the Duke, sir, as 
done most o’ the good as ’as been done ’eer, dr. 
It was ’im as made me sign the pledge, sir, an’ 
kep’ me a teetot’ler this last eight year. Ah sir, 
if ever there was a saint as was a Dockman, it’s 
poor Mister Jones’ 

‘ Do you call Mr Jones “The Dike?”' I asked 
him. 

‘Oh, I do assure you, sir,’ said Penkridge, ‘he’s 
quite the gentleman. They say as he had a 
million of money, sir, and lost it on the turf. Of 
course, sir, he’s quite a poor person now, sir; 
but lie needn’t have been so, sir, if he’d have 
liked; for many a time, sir, Mr Hastings have 
said to me—“Penkridge,” he says, as familiar-like 
an’ as pleasant as you might say it yourself, sir, 
or any gentleman—“ Penkridge,” he says, “ I wish 
you’d ask the Duke to live here altogether an’ 
attend to the Rents,” he says, “an’ leave them 
Docks for good,” he sap.* 

‘ And the Duke won’t leav.e ?' I asked. ‘How 
is that?' , 

‘WeU sir, it’s like this,’said Penkridge. ‘He 
doesn’t like to be beholden to nobody. Not 
he's proud. Oh, I do assure you, not at aH, air. 
But he’s got that way with him, sir, and the kindest 
’art as ever breathed.’ 

The man told me in his own whining way many 
stories of this broken millionaire’s kindness and 
generosity ; and when I left him, and passed from 
one room to another, I found that a mere mentimx 
of ‘the Duke’ drew forth praises. My airiosity lo 
see so remarkable a personage, natural in 
was stimulated by the constant statement| in 
answer to my inquiries, that he would speak to 
nobody but the inmates of. the court. Mrs Bimad, 
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her husbaxid!) the landlord, city missionaries, Bible 
rdidera—ia all a score of people or more, had 
attempted to hold intercourse with him. He was, 
except for charity, a hermit, and was quite unap¬ 
proachable. I determined that I would seek an 
interview with him; and consulted Penkridge, who 
responded, that ‘Mr Jones had gone into the 
country, saying he might be away a week.’ This 
was the first occasion on which he had spent a 
night away from the place, since he first came to 
it, many years before. 

‘But, sir,’ said Penkridge, under the soothing 
influence of a shilling, ‘if you’d like to see the 
party’s rooms, sir, I’ve got a key as ud let you 
in, sir.’ 

My curiosity had been so keenly stimulated 
concerning the man, that I resolved at least to 
see the place in which he Uved. Penkridge led 
the way up several flights of stairs to a dark 
landing; and fnserting his key, admitted me to 
a chamber with a sloping roof, a clean-scoured 
floor, and whitewashed walls. A low trestle-bed, 
with coarse but clean clothing; a chest like a 
sailor’s; a frying-pan, a teapot, a cup and saucer; 
a plate, with knife, fork, and spoon beside it; one 
chair and a little table—were all the room con¬ 
tained. The wall had been scratched in one place; 
and the powdered whitewash lay in a line along 
the floor, below it I w'alked across and, -without 
any purpose which I can recall, looked at the place 
which had been so cleaned ; and Penkridge volun¬ 
teered the statement that the inmate of the room 
'was ‘ allays a-drorin’ on the walls, an’ scratching 
out of what he drored.’ 

‘ He used to do it when I lived ’ere with him, 
sir,* said Penkridge in his whining way. ‘Faces, 
he’d dror, an’ ladies an’ gentlemen; pretty near 
allays the same ladies an’ gentlemen, sir ; au’ one 
’ouse he used to dror, an’ trees an’ things. I’ve 
told ’im many’s the time, sir, as he might ha’ made 
five shillin’ a day if he’d ha’ took to drorin’ on 
the pavement, sir.’ 

‘ An artist ? ’ I said lightly, as we left the room. 

‘You may well say that, sir,’ my guide answered, 
locking the door behind him. ‘ You may well say 
that, sir, I do assure you, sir. I’ve got a take-olf 
as he did o’ me, sir, as couldn’t be drored truer, 
not if it was photygraphed, sir.’ 

I said I should like to see it; and on my way 
out I paused at his door, and -waited for the pro¬ 
duction of this work of art. He brought a half- 
sheet of dirty letter-paper; and I looked at it 
listlessly ; but my eyes had no sooner fallen upon 
the paper, than my listlessness had vanished. It 
was an absolute and amazing likeness, and was 
produced by the least effort conceivable. The 
man who could haVe done this might have made 
a fortune as a caricaturist. It was drawn in that 
effective outline of which Wallis Mackav is the 
latest master, an outline which gives shadow and 
rotundity. I bought it for half-a-crown, and 
carried it away with me. It hangs before me now, 
a memento of that tragedy which it was my 
destiny to trace to its close. 

Gregory had, after an enforced and lengthy 
waiting, fulfilled his promise; and this visit to , 
Bolter’s Bents was made on the Saturday on which 
he visited Hartley Hall. He came back late that 
night, and gave me in full the result of his inter¬ 
view with my uncle. He told me that Uncle Ben 
had at first obstinately refused to listen to any 


evidence upon the case, saying that it had cost 
him grief enough and more, already. 

‘He said wie indorsement was yours,’ said 


‘He said the indorsement was yours,’ said 
Gregory; ‘ and that he Knew it for yours, in spite 
of all the evidence in the universe. I told him I 
admitted that; but that the forgery was not; and 
that you had been fraudulently tneked into mgn- 
ing your name upon that sheet of pa^. He 
answered in great excitement, that if 1 .would 
prove that, he would give me a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and said he would draw out a cheque for 
It that minute, and hand it over when I made the 
proof clear. I told him, in answer to that,* said 
Gregory, with a wdnk, ‘ that he’d better wait until 
the case was proved; and that then, if he liked, 
I wasn’t too proud to be set down for a trifle in his 
will.’ 

The gist of Gregory’s narrative lay in the fact 
that Uncle Ben was at that moment in London, 
W'hither he had come for the purpose of examining 
the forged signature, which ne admitted he had 
not yet critically looked into, except so far as to 
enable him to pronounce it an imitation of his 
own. He had heard the story of Gascoigne's 
perfidy; bnt had promised that, if I -wishetl it, 
and the tale proved true, he would let him go, 
and take no steps against him. 

All this brought but little consolation to my 
spirit; and indeed, I w'ould rather have continued 
to bear the blame, than have had it removed from 
me, to be transferred in such an unexampled load 
of treachery and baseness to Gascoigne’s srioulders. 
Clime is a plant which has a thousand-thou¬ 
sand seeds, that fly, loose as thistle-down, and wide 
as the bounds of human circumstance can carry 
them, to breed corruption in uncounted hearts. 
Revenge, distrust, and many ulccns more were 
bred in me from the seeds of Gascoigne’s guilt. 

I bad cast away love and worship, and felt as 
though there were no more to give, and all men 
were unworthy. 

When I remember -vdiat happened on the 
following Monday, I am filled with shame. But 
I am bound, if I tell this tale at all, to tell It 
fairly, and I set down that with the rest, I was 
alone in my chambers, and sore at heart, thinking 
of Gascoigne’s villainy and Uncle Ben’s faithless¬ 
ness, when there came a knock at my outer door, 
and I found my Uncle Ben standina there. I 
gave him no greeting; and he foliovrcd me into 
my sitting-room, and set his hat and stick upon 
the table. I sat down, and would not look at 
him; and he stood there for a little time in 
silence. Then he cleared his throat once or twice, 
and called me by name, I made no answer; 
and again there was a silence for a space. 

‘ Johnny,’ he said at length, relapsing in his 
emotion—which surely should have touched me— 
into a broader accent than I had ever heard him 
use till now—‘I’ve come to ax your pardon. 
Theer’s no moor doubt about the matter, I do’t 
suppose theer ever was anny ; but I acted wrong, 
Johnny. We've hunted that theer Gascoigne up, 
an’ we’ve found him out; and he’s confessed ; an’ 

I’ve come straight up from him t’ ax your pardon. 
I’ve let him off, for your sake, Johnny; and 
I’ve come up fax your pardon.’ His voice 
melted me, but I would not speak. I am ashamed 
to tell the truth; but it was this, and this only, 
which held me back from meeting him at once 
with open arms. I was miserably afraid that men 
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would say or think—if they did not say it in my 
hearing—that had Uncle fesn been poor, I could 
hare had no forgiveness for the wron^ul suspicion 
he had held; but that since he was rich, I forgave 
him freely. And this fear held me silent whilst 
he waited, and silent still as his appeal went on. 
‘Johnny,’ he said again, ‘it broke my heart to 
think it of you. Bo mine the shame, Johnny; it 
ain’t no shame to you. Throw it all on me. I’ll 
bear it I deserve it But I will say this, as 
never a uncle loved his nevew better in this wide 
Avorld than I did. It broke my heart to think it 
of you. I take all the shame an’ blame o’ what I 
did, an’ I take it glad an’ willin’—glad an’ willin’. 
I couldn't bear to think it o’ my sister’s child.’ 
His voice broke, and he paused again; and I 
knew that he was w'ceping. Pride filled my heart, 
and though his tears should surely have touched 
me, I held my peace, and answered not a word. 

* You’re liard, to be so young,’ he said a^ain, after 
a long pause. ‘But I deserve it. Oh, I deserve 
it; but it ain’t what I looked for. I’m gettin’ 
old. I ain’t long for this world. You won’t turn 
me away without a word. You w'on’t let me go 
away without sayin’: “ Uncle, I forgive you ! ” I 
acknowledge as I was a WTongheaded old fool to 
think my lad ’ud dream o’ such a thing. But I’ve 
suflered for it, Johnny; I’ve suffered for it.’ Still 
my pride kept mo silent, and he stood there wait¬ 
ing vainly lor an answer. ‘ Good-night,’ ho said 
brokenly. ‘ I ’ll come again, when you’ve had 
lime to think a bit, I do you ju.stice. I’ve 
thought an’ siiid a hundred times to-day as if 
annybody had brought a charge like that agon 
rno, I'd never ha’ spoke to him,, not if he was 
(lyin’. I kuow it’s hard; but you’ll forgive me 
in tbc long-run, an’ I '11—1 ’ll leave you for a bit, 
to think it over. Good-night, my lad, an’ bless 
you always,’ He lingered for a while; and then, 
finding me still obdurate, went away through the 
open doors ; and I heard him pass down-stairs, and 
listened to his steps until they died upon the 
gravel of the pathway in the square. Tlien my 
shame and pity ran iu upon me in an agony, and 
I would have given all I had to recall the last 
five minutes. But I told myself tlwt the chance 
of reconciliation w’as gone, and stayed where I 
was, and nursed my miseries, and justified myself 
in my own mean mind, and bolstered the shame¬ 
ful purpose I had held to with spites and prides ; 
and tlirough it all suffered, I hope, as I deserved 
to suffer. 

Uncle Ben came no more ; but Will and Maud 
called upon me on their return from the continent, 
and begged me to be reconciled. I besought them 
iu turn to leave that theme alone; but at last 
Maud drew from mo the reason of my refusal, 
which indeed she had more than half guessed all 
through. 

‘You shall come with me to Uncle Ben,’ she 
said ; * and neither of you shall say a word about 
it, but you shall bo fnends. “ Let the dead past 
bury its dead,” my dear.—Do you know who is 
witn us at the Langham ?—No ? Your cousin 
Mary. You must let us take you back. You 
know,’ she said, speaking apart to me, while 
Cousin Will stood outside smoking his cigar upon 
the landing-place, and taking an intense interest 
in the balustrades—* you know that Mr Fairholt’s 
objections are likely to endure as long as your 
enmity to Uncle Ben.’ 


‘There again,* I answered, ‘you urge me to my 
own advantage. I must fco^ve a wrong to profit 
by forgiveness. You make it harder for me— 
not easier.’ 

‘ It is now four o’clock,* said Maud, ignoring my 
pride and my pettishness, ‘ and we have purchases 
to make. We will call for you at six. You will 
come, I know,* she said; and added sweetly: ‘You 
can make us all happy. Come.’ 

I promised to answer her when she came again ; 
and I accompanied them to the gates, an<f saw 
them drive away. Not knowing what to do with 
the two hours which were thus left on my hands, 
I rambled into Chancery Lane thinking, and 
determining more and more to ask Uncle Ben’s 
forgiveness in my turn. Moved by this growing 
resolve, I walked qp faster and faster, along 
Holbom and into Oxford Street, and waS pushing 
along at a great pace, when a s^iahby, panting, 
breathless creature ran full tilt agamst me, and iu 
the mutual recoil and stare, the man Penkridge 
and I recogni.sed each other. I was going by, 
when, with wheezing haste, he besought me to stop 
a moment. 

‘ Wliat is it ?’ I said, a little angrily. 

‘Ho, sir,’ he panted, ‘no doctor as don’t know 
me ’ll think o’ coinin’, sir, for a cove like me. But 
the poor Duke, he’s a-dying, sir, an’ Mr Hastings 
he’d give anything to have him seen to proper. 
O sir, 1 ’ve been for Dr Brand, sir, an’ he ain’t in, 
sir ; an’ I’m a-going to find the landlord, sir ; an’ 
would you, sir, for heaven’s sake, go an’ look at 
him ? ’ • * 

I tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and wrote 
upon it: ‘An urgent case. Please, accompany 
mes.senger. I will be responsible for rnediem 
charges.* I signed this, and gave it to the man. 
‘Run with that to the nearest surgeon. Bring 
him to Bolter’s Rents. I will go on and see if I 
can be of sc^rvice.’ I walked hurriedly to the 
Rents, mounted the creaking stair, and found the 
room, with half-a-dozen people jangling noisily in 
it about the bed. One old woman was burning 
feathers, and another held a basin of water in her 
hands. On the bed lay the recluse, a venerable 
figure, with long white hair and beard. He was 
dressed, and lay motionless and unconscious, and 
there was a stain of blood upon his silver head. 

‘ What has happened ? ’ I questioned 

The noise had ceased at my coming ; and one of 
the women answered in a whisper: ‘Knocked 
down, sir, by a hansom. The cabman’s give up 
his ticket to the pleeceinan, sir.’ 

I ordered the burning feathers to be thrown out 
of the window; and then felt the injured man’s 
pulse and examined his eye. He was unconscious, 
and his pulse was feeble. 1 de.spatched one of 
the women for brand}', and cleared the room of 
the others; and then sitting by the bedside, awaited 
the arrival of Penkridge and a doctor. I looked 
about the bare and almost empty room, and then 
back to the prostrate figure on the bed. The 
man’s face was calm, and had a venerable and 
even a noble look; and I regarded it long and 
thoughtfully, for it seemed to stir in me a memory 
of some one I had known long since. Looking 
away with abstract eyes, I saw a face start from 
the whitewashed wall. I write of my impression. 
There was no face in the world I could less have 
expected to see limned there than this—for it was 
Polly’s. It was no fortuitous Ekeneas, but a 
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portmtt « u||»! 0 (iuctioii in outline of the bvmg 
fiwa, fsai J»ut roughly traced in cluu'ooal on: 

of the wall, but it waa a mastefa 
"WOfi^ Turning from this in a chaos of amaze- 
vmt for which I can find no words, I saw above 
the, low-browed fireplace a . smaller sketch in I 
Jimcih Hearing this, I stood rooted before the 
4umoBt living forms and faces of Will and Maud. 
They stood before me arm-in-arm, and the door 
oi a church was indicated behind them. I went 
hack to the bed, and looked again upon the man 
who lay there. The likeness I had dimly thought 
was there fi.a8hed out upon me. It was that of 
my cousin Will—a resemblance disguised by the 
form and colour of the hair and beard, but grow¬ 
ing more authentic to me every second. In my 
smtation I scarcely knew that I spoke aloud: 
^rank Eoirholt did not die‘in the Crimea. This 
is he! ’• . 

The man’s e/elids moved, and the eyes looked 
out from under the black eyebrows w'earily, os 
though they surveyed some misery grown familiar. 
And I knew him then, beyond all chance of 
doubt, for the dreadful stranger of my childhood’s 
dreams. 

A TISIT TO THE COREA 

Is those days of exploration, it is not sur¬ 
prising that a traveller should be adventurous 
enough to penetrate into the Corea, that vast and 
mysterious peninsula .in Eastern Asia, tribu- 
tBjy to China, which until quite recently shut 
its doors to all other nations, and where millions 
live and die, as their fathers did, M-ith literally 
no change and no improvement in their lot. 
Several vears ago, Mr Ernest Oppert laid his 
scheme before Mr Whitall, managing partner j 
of a firm of British merchants in Shanghai; and I 
it was arranged that the steamer Rona, chartered 
for Newchwang, should deviate from her cotirse, 
and visit the Corea on the way ; but as five days 
only could be allowed for the detour, it was 
expected that this voyage would merely serve 
to open negotiations, and enable Mr Oj>pert to 
make plans for a future visit, with the object of 
opening up the country to friendly and commercial 
relations with the rest of the world. The result 
of this and subsequent visits to this isolated nation 
is presented to us by hit Oppert in a volume 
entitled The Forbidden Land (London; Sampson 

The voyage was safely accomplished; but the 
n^ap and charts then in existence being rather 
faulty, it’was with some difficulty that the steamer 
neared land, passing many islands, and finally 
being anchored in’Caroline Bay, near a little 
fishing village. A small party went ashore in a 
boat; and all the wlute-claa crowd that had rushed 
out to look at the strangers, vanislied up the hills 
aa fast as possible, overcome with terror at their 
firrt sight of a steamboat, and leaving only a few 
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fiar which they took the strangera. Kindly looks 
and the friendly words of a Chinese iiJterpreter 
soon put the people at their ease, and one by one 
^e fugitivea returned, shewing signs of intense 
intertat in the foreigner. Next morning, the Bom 
proceeded on her voya^^ making lE^veral ineifee- 


tual attempts to discover the mouth of the river 
leading to the capital a city called Saoul T^e 
natives were always found kindly and well die- 
posed ; but more anxious to ask questions than 
to answer them, the threats of the government 
making them a&oid of gpving information to the 
foreiguers. 

After many preliminary ceremonies, Mr Oppeit 
stated his intention to proceed to the seat of 
government; but the Chinese iuterpreters posi¬ 
tively refusing to stay with him, made the matter 
an impossibility; and thus ended voy^e number 
one, after gaining some information likely to be 
of future use, and having the satisfaction of 
learning the desire of the people to have this 
exclusive policy ended, their desire of neater free¬ 
dom being only equalled by their dread and hatred 
of the Regent. 

On the extinction of the Ny dynasty, the queen- 
dowager adopted a boy of four years—a distant 
relation—as the future King, nominating a council 
of Regency to govern during his minority, the 
father of the boy being one of them. Ambitious 
and unscrupulous, this man soon managed to get 
the reins oi government into his own hands, and 
ruled the people with a rod of iron. More than 
a century before, the Roman Catholic relijrion had 
been introduced by some Coreans attached to the 
Embassy at China; and owing to the low moral 
character of the native bonzes, who brought the 
worship of Buddha into the utmost disrespect, 
the new religion made great progress, thousands 
professing its doctrines, which were favourably 
regarded by the then reigning family. But this 
new Regent, cruel and suspicious, afraid of any 
enligliteumcnt which might threaten his despotic 
authority, caused nine Roman Catholic priests to 
be arrested and executed; while the other three 
fled into the mountains and forests, and escaped 
after many dangers. A general massacre of the 
native Christians took place in 18GG, when they 
were put to death by thousands; while whole 
villages were depopulated. The nows of this 
dreadful event reached Mr Oppert on his return 
to China, and fully accounted for the mandarin’s 
anxiety to get, him oot of the country, where such 
a cruel and uncalled-for persecution was at that 
very time going on. ' 

undeterred by these tidings, anA firmly con¬ 
vinced that a brave attempt only was needed to 
open up this forbidden laud, our traveller again 
made ready, procuring a suitable steamer of light 
burden for ascending the unknown river leading 
to the capitaL TVitn a complement of six Euro¬ 
peans and nineteen natives, the Emperor set sail, 
reaching the Corean Archipelago on the fourth 
day, and again anchoring in St Jerome Gulf, where 
their old friend Kam-ta-wha paid a visit of cere¬ 
mony, which resulted in nothing but fair words. 
He desired Mr Oppert to wait until he forwarded 
his despatches to the government; admitting quite 
coolly that, never expecting to see that genUeman 
again, he had not thought it worth while to send 
on the p^ers. Considerable astonishment appeared 
on his face when told that it was of no conse¬ 
quence, as Mr Oppert was himself going on to 
the capital to open negotiations with government; 
an act of daring which appeared to exceed the 
mandarin’s powers of beliefi 

Captain James of the Emparor when on shore, 
was approached in a strange and, furtive, manner 
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by two Coreaoa, who placed a letter ia hie hands 
addressed to Mr Oppert; and it tamed out to be 
written by M. Eidel, one of the three French 
priests who had escaped with their lives, and who 
nagged the strangers in the vessel to take pity, 
and help them out of the country. A rgdy was 
written to M. Eidel, offering any assistance pos- 
mble, and giving a sketch of the probable route 
of the* or, so that they might make plans 
to get on board. M. Eidel’s letter was several 
months old, and it appeared to have been written 
after the Bonot was seen ou the coasts, so that 
the poor creatures had been hunted in the wilds 
for many months, escaping death by wild beasts 
aa by a miracle. The Coreans who brought 
the letter were taken on board and kindly 
treated, the very Iiascars rushing up to shake 
hands with them, in admiration of their brave 
conduct. ‘And it was a touching sight to see 
a poor, rough-looking, and worn-out native sit 
down and indite Latin letters as if he had done 
nothing else all his lifetime.’ The attachment, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice of the native Christians 
deserved all praise and honour; and from these 
men Mr Oppert received ‘ an accurate and detailed 
account of the present state of affairs in the 
country, and learned something of the terrorism 
which reigned there.’ Hearing of Mr Oppert’s 
desire for a pilot, one of the men, who was a sailor, 
willingly offered his services, but required to go 
on shore; and alas ! when the next day came, the 
man never mmle his appearance, having doubtless 
been forcibly detained by the authorities. 

Deprived of a pilot, the progress of the steamer 
was necessarily slow, and landing at various points 
to make inquiries, which the people would have 
answered frankly, but the untimely appearance of 
some representative of government shut their 
mouths at once ; and after proceeding for eighty 
miles without being able to discover any signs of 
the river, the spirits of the explorers fell to zero, 
and Captain James was for beating a retreat, on 
the principle that perhaps there was no river 
to find! A day was required to overhaul the 
engines and examine into the state of the coal 
bunkers, as it seemed that the stock was disappear¬ 
ing more rapidly than had been expected; and 
while this was being done, Mr Parker, the chief- 
officer, volunteered to go in the cutter and survey 
the coasts, in the faint hope of discovering the as 
yet invisible mouth of the Kang-kiaug. Illness 
kept Mr Oppert from accompanying the party; 
and in a fever of expectation, he waited the return 
of this forlorn-hope. Thirty-six hours had been 
fixed ; and when that time passed, and hour after 
hour slowly followed, anxiety became almost 
unbearable. At last a ringing cheer announced 
the return of the cutter and the safety of the men ; 
and soon came wafted over the sea the welcome 
shout: ‘ The river 1 the river! ’ 

Mr Parker reported that falling in with some 
fishing-boats, the captain of one of them gave him 
a sketch of the position of the banks, along with . 
such clear directions, that he had found the entrance 
without difficulty. All then became life and spirit 
on board the Emperor; and starting with fresh 
courage, in a few hours later the islands were 
roun&d, and the steamer entered the long-sought- 
for river. ‘Steaming now close along the shore, 
a varied and beautiful scenery developed itself to 
our sight; prdity, well-cultivated valleys, changing 


with thickly wooded hEla, running down ia stee 
precipitous masses to the watePs edge, while big 
summits of mountain-ran^ towered in the baM 
ground. Many large and small villages are on 
the main shore, dewing signs of mu^ life imd 
activity, their inhabitants crowding up the hill* 
sides to gaze at the foreign vessel moving up the 
river without a sail. The whole country seemed 
to be alive and stirring; of a sudden, thousands 
on thousands flocked together on idl sides; their 
white garments, the highly picturesque scenery, in 
the first glow of a fine clear summer morning, 
all combined to make it a sight never to be for¬ 
gotten.’ 

The navigation was difficult; and landing- at 
a large town, the chief official—a villainous-looking 
fellow—declared that this was not the Kang-kiar^ 
at all; that they were thousands of li awaj from 
the capital; and in every way tried to induce the 
travellers to turn back. At the* same time, a 
Corean came astern in a small boat, and requestin] 
an interview, stated that the official was a ba( 
man; ‘ that we were now about fifty miles from 
Saoul, and that all the people were glad to see 
the foreigners, and wished to warn them not to 
believe what the head-man said.’ Thanks to this 
native’s daring, the travellera pushed on, and 
succeeded in reaching the largest town they had 
yet beheld, where immense crowds gathered, and 
a group of high officials stood on the shore sur¬ 
rounded by soldiers and flag-bearers. ‘ On nearing 
the shore, we could perceive the expression of 
utter astonishment, nay, almost of terror, witS 
which our approach was regarded.’ Walking up 
to the official apparently highest in rank, *I 
took his hand, and gave it a hearty shake; then 
putting my hand on his arm, made him under¬ 
stand that I had come to invite him on board the 
steamer and favour me with an interview there.* 
A smile soon shewed that the chief had been won 
over ; and during their visit everything passed in 
the most amicable manner, the Coreans shewing 
the greatest interest in everything new and foreign, 
and listening to Mr Oppert's desire to open up 
the country to friendly relations with the rest of 
the world, in a gracious manner, signifying their 
personal acquiescence in his wishes, but referring 
everything as usual to the government. 

Finding, from the report of an officer who had 
been sent farther up the river, that navigation 
soon became almost impossible, Mr Oppert agreed 
to the wishes of the mandarins, that he would 
remain wliere he was until env*oys should come 
from Saoul with the answer from government to 
his demands ; the fact of there only being enongh 
coal on board now to convey the Emperor back 
to Shanghai, being a most urgent reason j^ainsfe 
proceeding farther up the river. The four days of 
waiting were sjient in the most friendly iutercounsw 
with tne natives, who were delighted with giftk 
of little mirrors—glass being an article entir^y 
unknown among them, highly glazed pap^r, « 

I which the native manufacture is very fine, takbog: 
its plaee in windows and doors. On the moruingf 
of the third day an extraordinary commotion yrm^ 
observed ou shore; and, introduced by tha' 
governor of Kangwha, the two envoys with thiehe' 
secretaries made their appearance; and 
customary formalities, Mr Oraert in a plain attfli 
forcible- manner stated that he had come u 
friendly spirit to ask the govenunent to open titer; 
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country to friendly and commercial relatione with was fired from the wall of the city, followed by 
oth^ countries, touching on the profit and benefit another and yet another. The sailotB made a 
which would accrue to the Corea from a more r^ular stampede to the boats, a Manilaman being 
enlightened policy. To make a long story short, killed and several wounded; and all got away as 
the government shifted the re^onsibility from fast as possible, for it was no joke to have five 
their own shoulders to those of the Chinese hundred soldiers firing away as hard as they coulA 
Emperor, stating that they could make no change This was the first appearance of hostility, and was 
without his sanction- For many years Corea has no doubt dictated by the Regent’s orders, in 
been entirely independent of Chinese supremacy, revenge for the attempt on his relics j and as 
so this proposal was merely a feint to gain time nothing further was to be gained, the Emperor 
or to postpone indefinitely the negotiations. steamed back to China. 

ITms ended the second voyage, which merely Since these events, the Japanese government 
confirmed the first impression that the people of has been successful in gaining important conces- 
all ranks and classes were eager for more freedom ; sions ; and by the tenns of a treaty lately signed, 
but it required more unjcnt measures and a more the Japanese are now entitled to send a permanent 
formidable menace to force from the Regent an resident to the capital; three ports ate open to- 
entrance into his Forbidden Land. vessels from that country ; and liberty is given to 

Mr Oppert’s third voyage was undertaken in a survey the coasts, a right likely to be of great 
much more romantic manner, but unluckily bad service. What Japan htis gained, other nations 
the same abortive result. M. Feron, one of the may as easily secure; and perhaps before long 
three escaped missionaries, who had been eleven Corea shall cease to be known as ‘ The Forbidden 
years in Corea when the massacre took place, Land.’ 

represented to Mr Oppert that the only way to _ 

overawe the Regent was to obtain possession of 

certain holy relics, whicli were thought to insure CECIL’S MISTAKE, 

his future, and were highly treasured as the source CHArTEBS—CHATOEU i. 

of his power, lo hold these until treaties were 

signed, and the country free to trade with foreigners, Edgar TBESiTititAN was one of Fortune’s darlings; 
and free to worship whatever the people chose, so at least said every one who knew him. He 
and it was believed that the Regent would agree was livc-and-twenty, handsome, well endowed 
to anything which would again place him in pos- with brains, popular with each sex ; the only 
session of these sacred and valued relics. Arrange- child of one of the most wealthy and highly 
menu completed, a third descent was made on respected bankers in Loudon ; and as yet he had 
the coasts of Corea; and a strong party landed, not known a care. Look at him, as he lounges 
and proceeded to the secluded spot where the into the breakfast-room of the handsome great 
relics were enshrined; but alas! all the repre- Kensington mansion his father has lately taken, 
sentations of the ease by which they were to be Did you ever see a better specimen of a line young 
obtained had been exaggerated ; and after a body Englishman of the period ? Tall and slender, 
of men worked hard all day at the earthwork by with a lazy, careless grace of manner; tlark eyes, 
which it was surrounded, in place of a door, an hair jet black, and a slight dark moustache. Ho 
immense block of stone was found fitted into the looks very lazy; perhaps you might suspect him 
wall, and there were no implements at the disposal to be seif-indulgent. But for all that, Edgar 
of the assailants for displacing this formidable Tresillian is a true gentleman, when you get at 
obstacle. A retreat was therefore resolved upon ; the real man under these little affectations. He 
and all the bright dreams were suddenly dis- is kind, even tender-hearted; gentle to the old 
pelled; for of course it was impossible to make and the very young, honourable too; and with a 
a second attempt, as by this time it was well genuine scorn of anything base, mean, or degrading, 
known that the R^cnt would send his troops to The breakfast-room is empty; the table only laid 
raord the treasures, and it would be impossible for one. Mr Tresillian the elder is and in the 
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IN TWO CHAETEBS.—CHAETER I. 

Edgar TBESiTiLtAN was one of Fortune’s darlings; 
so at least said every one who knew him. He 
was livc-and-twenty, handsome, well endowed 
with brains, popular with each sex ; the only 
child of one of the most wealthy and highly 
respected bankers in Loudon ; and as yet he had 
not known a care. Look at him, as he lounges 
into the breakfast-room of the handsome great 
Kensington mansion his father has lately taken. 


obtained had been exaggerated ; and after a body 
of men worked hard all day at the earthwork by 
which it was surrounded, in place of a door, an 
immense block of stone was found fitted into the 
wall, and there were no implements at the disposal 
of the assailants for displacing this formidable 
obstacle. A retreat was therefore resolved upon ; 
and all the bright dreatns were suddenly dis¬ 
pelled ; for of course it was impossible to make 
a second attempt, as by this time it was well 
known that the R^ent would send his troops to 
OTord the treasures, and it would be impossible 
for an unarmed party to achieve success. Secrecy 


raord the treasures, and it would be impossible | for one. Mr Tresillian the elder is /tp and in the 
for an unarmed party to achieve success. Secrecy City before his indolent son has rung for his hot- 
and rapidi^ were the only elements likely to win water. What does it matter ? the father says, 
the desired end, and now secrecy was no longer He likes his boy to enjoy what his industry has 
possible, as the country was swarming with crowds, provided for him. 

who openly expressed regret at the failure of the Edgar took up the letters lying in a little pile 
enterprise. _ by his plate, and turned them over. He tossed 

M. Feron wa« especially grieved that his design the business-looking documents on one side, and 
for returning to his beloved Coreans was thus glanced over the invitations carelessly. But there 
frustrated, and it was resolved to make one more was one directed in a clear round woman’s hand 
attempt; and a de^atch was forwarded to the he picked from the rest with some interest ‘ I 
Regent entreating him to reconsider his decision, wonder what Cecil has got to say to me ? ’ he said 
and entertain the proposals of a treaty of peace to himself. ‘ It isn’t often my little cousin 
and friendlv commerce. The attempt was again honours me. Perhaps it is only in her mother's 
fruitless. An unfortunate circumstance caused a name—invitation to some dance or picnic at 
sudden retreat of the party. When most of the Richmond.’ As he opened the envelope, he saw 
travellers were on shore, the men strolling about with surprise that it contained a closely written 
the town, while their superiors were conferring letter, beginning abruptly. ‘ Yes,’ it said, ‘ you 

with the chief oflacials of the place, and tlie have found out ray secret. If it were any one in 

party were about to rercmbark, it was found that the world but you, I would deny it even now; 

one of the men had stolen a calf. Mr Oppert but you would soon find out I was deceiving vou. 

offered to reimburse the owner for the loss, and And after all, is it so shameful for a girl to love 
was Btkttding arranging the terms, when a shot a man who does not care for her?’—‘Good 
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heavens! ’ Edgar ejaculated in dismay, letting the 
letter fall from his hand, ‘ Can it be possible that 
Cecil Maynard writes like that to me He read 
on however. ‘ I will be Honest, and have it out j 
and then you must never, never as long as you 
live, speak of it again, or I think it will kill me. 
I can’t help it. I know I am a fool—-anything 
you like ; but—murder will out—I am in love— 
(there *b plain old English for you at last^ you see) 
with Edgar Tresillian. Now, Olive, if you ever 
breathe a word of this, I do believe I am capable 
of killing you.’—‘ Olive! ’ cried Edgar. ‘ Then the 
letter is not to me! What have I done?’ He 
turned the sheet over quickly; it ended thus: 

* Well, I have scores of other notes to write, so 
I must bring this scrawl to an end. Excuse it, 
dearest Olive ; put it all down to the horrid state 
of mind in which it was written. I feel as if my 
face never would grow cool again, after what you 
said last night; and believe me always your alfec- 
tionate but idiotic friend, Cecilia Mayeahd. 
Tuesday evening’ 

‘ Let me think now,’ Edgar said to himself, 
folding up the poor little traitorous letter with 
remorseful care. ‘ I have got into a pretty scrape! 
Cecil must never find this out. It is as plain as 
possible to me now. Slic has put a note for 
me probably into the envelope directed to Miss 
iJenzil; and Miss DenziVs letter has found its way, 
by a most unfortunate mistake, to me! What 
is to he done ? The first thing is to keep it from 
Cecil. Poor dear little girl! 1 would not nave her 
hurt for worlds. So she is in love with me ; and 
all her defiant, pruud, saucy ways after all come 
to (hat I 1 never for one second imagined it. 
If it had hien Olive Denzil liow—the worst 
of it is, I an mortally afraid I prefer Olive to 
Cecil, wlio jirefers rue ! And yet, Cecil’s happi¬ 
ness is the first thing. If she loves me, I do not 
see what I can do but offer myself to lu!r. No 
such great sacrifice on my part either. I have 
known and been fond of her since I was in jackets 
and sent her valentines. My “little wife” I used to 
call her. Strange if she is to be my little wife after 
all! ’ 

Edgar Tresillian did not eat mpch breakfast 
after this disclosure ; his thoughts were busy with 
the past and the future. Much that had been 
enigmatical to him was plain now ; and he would 
make Cecil happy, and flirt no more with Olive. 
Involuntarily, he sighed as this resolve passed 
through his mind. Olive was very fascinating, 
though he did not believe in her as he did in 
Cecil, who was true to the heart’s core. He knew 
that Olive had not very much heart; but she was 
so ‘ taking,’ and always knew exactly what to do 
and say. Cecil was a little bit shy and abrupt 
sometimes, and would get huffed and say snappish 
things. Never mind. He had quite determined. 
The first thmg to be done was to see Miss Denzil, 
and set the matter right with her, and then he 
would go to CeciL Alter all, it was sometliing to 
have a purpose in life. He was almost tired of the 
endless round o^leasure that year after year had 
brought him. The next question, he thought, as 
be pushed back his chair from his scarcely touched 
meal, was, how to get at Olive without aiyr one 
else being there ? He was to have met her, and Cecil 
too, that evening at Mrs Appleton’s ; but he dare 
not put it off till then. The end of his co^tatiou 
was that he must call in Monteagle Square directly, 
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and get a minute with Olive somehow. Edgar 
went out with more energy than usutd; the 
thought of sparing Cecil pain, of giving Her hap¬ 
piness, roused him to resolution of purpose. 

The fates were propitious to him that morning. 
The servant told mm that Mrs Denzil had driven 
out with the young ladies; but Miss Denzil was 
having her singing-lesson; and if he would sit 
down in the drawing-room a minute, she would 
be diseng^ed. So iMgar sat on the sofa, feeling 
a little bit nervous, for almost the first time in 
his life, and looking very handsome, and with a 
slight flush on his face, as he leaned hack, tapping 
his boot with his cane. The folding-doors were 
closed, and from the back drawing-room came the 
sound of the piano and the clear, brilliant, bird-like 
notes of the singer. Edgar did not think of the 
music; he was only ifhpatient for it to cease. At 
last Signor Bossi took his leave; and the folding- 
door swung back to admit the entrance of Miss 
DenziL 

‘You here, at this time, Mr Tresillian!’ she 
cried with a pretty surprised look, stepping forward 
and giving him her hand. ‘What verjr important 
business brings you, pray?’ Something in the 
young man’s heightened colour and confused look 
struck her as she looked in his face; her own 
colour rose slightly—very slightly—Miss Denzil 
generally kept her face in excellent control She 
was a striking-looking mrl, tall and slim, with 
an ivory-white skin, and eyes that seemed ablo 
to express anything at wrill Edgar noticed tho 
faint, soft colour that rose to her face, and hff 
felt that he was getting on dangerous ground, 
lie saw that Olive misinterpreted his errand; 
and he stammered dreadfully as he spoke, drawing 
Cecil’s letter from his pocket. 

‘I—I believe. Miss Denzil—^you must have 
received a note which puzzled you from—from my 
cou.sin Miss Maynard, this morning.’ 

‘ From Miss Maynard ? From Cx'cil ? Indeed, I 
have received no note.’ She looked wonderingly 
at him, completely at a loss; and he paused too, 
scarcely knowing what to do. ‘What makes you 
think I have heard from her ? ’ she asked again. 

At that moment, oddly enough, the postman’s 
rat-tat sounded. ‘ Perhaps it W’as delayed— 
perhaps that is it,’ muttered Edgar. 

Olive looked more and more surprised—a faint 
frown crossed her forehead. Had Edgar Tresillian 
come to call just to ask her if she had heard 
from Cecil Maynard ? 

He hurried into an explanation, veiy awkwardly. 
‘.The fact is—you will wonder what I am driviM 
at. Miss Denzil—I received a letter from Cecil 
which was intended for you. The envelopes were 
wrongly directed. This is the’letter. But do not 
read it, please, till I have said a word or two.’ 

The servant entered at this moment with a note, 
which he gave to Olive. ‘ Yes ; it is from Cecil,’ 
she said. ‘ Shall I open it ? ’ 

‘ Please, do. You will find that it is intended 
for me, I believe.’ 

Miss Denzil read aloud: ‘Dear Edgar —Mamma 
asked mo to send you a line to say she will not 
be able to go with us to Hampton, as we talked of 
doing on ’Thureday; so of course it is out of the 
question, as we have no other chaperon on hand. 
She wanted me also to ask you if you can pei>- 
suade Mr Tresillian to come to dinner with us 
on Friday, as an American gentleman is coming 
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\ritli wham, she thinks he would be jjleased. She 
will be glad to see you too, that evening. Dinner 
at the asuai time.—Yours always truly, C. M.’ 

‘Yesyou are right, you see,’ said Qiiye, holding 
the note out to him. ‘Kow for mine. What a 
blunder Cecil has made of it 1 ’ 

‘ Tmis note is yours,’ Edgar said earnestly, 
withholding it a moment ^ ‘and yet—now I have 
neen it—I feel as if I should like to ask you to put 
it. in the fire unread. But perhaps candour will 
be the best in the end for all of us. 1 know I can 
trust to your generosity, when you have read that 
letter. Cecil makes a confession to you which 
has opened my eyes to what is a great happiness 
to me. I can’t say what I mean more plainly. 
Please, read it—it will explain itself. Don’t think 
me a coxcomb, and spare Cecil; hut 1 need not 
adc you that.’ 

He got through this speech very lamely; and as 
Olive Sowly read the letter he gave her, lie waited 
with his eyes fixed upon her face. But it was not 
an easy face to read. She placed the note in her 
pocket, raised her eyes to lus, and said quietly- and 
coldly:‘Well?’ 

‘I am going to trust you with a secret of mine 
nowj,’ he said, his eyes falling under her steady 
gaz& ‘I hope to be able to tell you soon that 
Cecil is to be my wife. I won’t insult you by 
asking you to keep my secret from her. You are 
her friend, and I know she is safe in your hands. 

I should be miserable if I thought she knew that 
I had read that letter! Dear Miss Denzil, we are 
’joth in your power.’ 

‘So that unfortunate, mistake of Cecil’s has 
brought to light a very fortunate discovery,’ Olive 
said, with rather a scornful little laugh. ‘You 
have found your owa feelings out, as well os 
hers.’ 

‘I have always been very fond of Cecil,’ he 
replied half pleadingly. Olive’s voice was a tritle 
sad, and it touched him more than he dared own. 

‘ WelV she said, ‘ I am very glad then it seems 
likely to end so well for you and her. Cecil will 
make you very happy. Now you know so much, 

I suppose I may as well tell you what brought 
this note to me. 1 was blaming Cecil a day or 
two ago with not trusting me, with being so 
reserved with me. She owned to being—well, to 
caring for some one—and I suppose she thought 
I was vexed with her. It was aU foolish girls’ 
talk, which there is no use in going into. I wish 
you joy, Mr Tresillian, and Cecil too. It is perhaps 
a little sad to look at happiness through another’s 
eyes ; hut few people are lx)rn under such a lucky 
star, as ydu and Cecil 1 ’ 

She held out hear hand to him. Poor fellow, 
he was almost traitov.to his resolve as he pressed 
that slender white hand. For a moment the 
desire seized him to draw her to him—to give up 
all idea of making Cecil happy, to think only 
of himself; but he released the hand, and with 
it he let drop for ever the thought of Olive Denzil’s 
love. Only a few more words passed between i 
them ; and before many minutes were over, Edgar 
was a^ain in the square; the door, of what had 
sometimes seemed a sort of Paradise to him, was 
dosed, and he turned, his thoughts determinately i 
oa Cecil. Maynaxd^and duty. 


usual well-dressed crowd of ball-goers. A good 
many eyes lingered on him as he made his way 
through. There was not a handsomer young man 
in the room, and he looked even handsomer than 
usual that night, for a certain excitement gave 
just what he generally wanted, animation. ’Two 
girls were standing together. One, tall, slender, 
m white silk, with bunches of exotics here and 
there, was Miss Denzil; the other, smaller and 
less striking, tliough not without attractions of 
her own, was Cecil Maynard. She had a sen¬ 
sitive face, which was almost too true an index to 
her thoughts; dark-blue eyes, honest pd tender 
—a little wistful too—brown, wavy hair; a com¬ 
plexion which made a pretty contrast to Olive's 
ivory pallor. Cecil always Mt annoyed with her 
own tiresome trick of blushing; other people 
thought it pretty enough. Something now in 
Edgar’s intent look as it fell upon her brought 
the eloquent, foolish fiush almost to her forehead, 
which Olive’s slight, sarcastic smile did not tend 
to diminish. Possessing himself of Miss Maynard’s 
card, Edgar quietly returned it to her with the 
initials E. T. opposite every round-dance. Olive 
turned away to bow to an eager partner hurrying 
forward; and Cecil looked doubtfully in her 
cousin’s face. 

‘ What do you mean by putting me down for all 
these, Edgar ?' slie asked simply. 

‘ What do those hieroglyphics generally mean I ’ 
he answered, smiling. 

‘ But if I dance with you aU those times ’- 

She stopped. 

‘Well, if you dance with me all thcae times, 
what will happen, Cecil ?’ 

‘Mamma will not be pleased; and—besides’- 

‘Well?’ 

‘ People might wonder,’ she murmured. 

‘Never mind that Come now; don’t be dis¬ 
agreeable, and spoil my enjoyment! Let me 
have one perfect evening to-night, and don’t think 
about what comes after.’ 

*Ilow foolish to talk like that, Edgar,’ returned 
Cecil, severely. ‘You need not treat me as you 
do other young ladies; wc have known each other 
too long.’ 

‘How do l'treat other young ladies, pray?’ he 
asked, laughing. ‘I a.jsure you, I don’t intend. 


That «vesiin|^ at dsout ten o’clock, Edgar entered 
Mrs .^pletea^.iioeans, where were aaBembted the 


to do so.' f 

‘ Yon know what I mean. You need not lake 
the trouble to flirt with rm! 

‘ Do j^ou call it flirting to want to dance every 
waltz with you ? I do not. I never have flirteij^ 
never want to flirt with you, Cecil.’ Something, 
gravely tender in his tone struck her strangely. 
She had never heard him speak so before. She 
raised her clear candid eyes to his ; but met there 
so soft an answer, that they fell again beneath 
it, and the hand upon his arm began to tremble. 
They did not take many turns in the waltz; Edgar 
was lazy, and said it was too hot to dance; and 
before very long he had established his partner in 
a quiet nook of the conservatory behind a great 
orange-tree, where two low seats were most con¬ 
veniently placed. As they disappeajred. Miss 
Denzil’a eyes lighted upon them with a peculiar 
expression—not exactly a pleasant one. 

* You lazy boy!’.interjected Cecil, trying to speak 
in her, usud laughing easy way with nim. ‘ Why 
do you want to bring me in here?; You know 
I like waltzing better than 
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‘ Oh, we will have plenty of waltzing presently. 
I am not kzy just now. I never felt 1^ so; hat 
I want to get you all to myself, little cousin,, for 
once, and have a talk—^we ’two alone. You know 
it is my only chance on these oecasiona 1 don’t 
know whether it is ymr fault or your family’s, 
hut you are always in a crowd at homa 1 often 
want to send them all to the right about.' 

* Why, Edgar, what nonsexise. What on earth 

should you want that for ? ’ • 

‘ Why i^o”ld I want to get you all to myself ? 
Well, I think, your own common-sense may tell 
you why.’ 

‘ Edgar,’ Cecil said, in a slightly displeased tone, 
tumihg her head away, ‘ I wonder you think it 
worth your while so to treat me. X don’t cate 
for that sort of thing, you know.’ 

* What sort of thing, Cecil 1 Why are you so 
cross ? W’hat sort of thing is it you don’t like ? 
Is it that you don’t like me to love you ? ’ 

‘ Love me ? 0 Edgar ! I know you don’t mean 
it; a “silly dream.’” 

‘ Cecil, I am afraid you have a very bad opinion 
of me. Did I ever try to deceive you ? look at 
me, darling, and see if you think you shall be 
able to care for a lazy good-for-nothing fellow like 
me ?’ 

We may leave the rest to the reader’s fancy. 
When a tender-hearted girl is asked to take the 
very man of all others she has secretly fixed her 
heart upon, she is not very long hesitating. Edgp 
and Cecil were an unconscionably long time in 
the conservatory. Mrs Maynard bad begun to 
look somewhat anxiously for her daughter, who 
had very pink cheeks when she emerged 

Presently, L'iive drew Cecil on oho side. ‘Well, 
my dear,’ she whispered, ‘is it all right? Have 
you discovered that while you were fretting about 
him, he was sighing for you?’ There was a certain 
something iu her tone that jarred the sensitive girl. 
The thought passed through her with a sudden 
pang: ‘ 1 wish I had not told Olive I cared for 
him ;’ and she rejjlied rather coldly and quietly: 
‘A ballroom isn’t a very good place for confes¬ 
sions, Olivo. You will know all about it soon 
enough,’ 

‘ Oil, there is something to know, then ? Well, 
dear, I congratulate you- In *your case, true love 
seems destined to run very smooth indeed.’ 

The rest of the evening was one dream of 
happiness—perliaps the most perfect Cecil was 
destined ever to know. Mrs Maynard could not 
resist her daughter’s entreaties for ‘just one more 
danceand the summer dawn was stealing up the 
east as Edgar placed her in the brougham. Her 
sweet eyes were a little heavy, and the face looked 
pale by the garish light; but, he thought, only the 
tenderer aiul softer for that. He wrapped the 
white cloak round her fedr neck, and longed to 
kiss her as he did so ; but Mrs Maynard was there, 
and Hp-aalutings must wait for a happier oppor¬ 
tunity. ‘ Adieu, darling,’ he whispered. ‘ 1 shall 
call on “ mamma” before lunch; and if she 
allows I shall ^ and take you on the water. 
Adieu, my own little wife 1' 

To his father’s astonishment, Edgar joined him 
at breakfast, looking as animated as if dancing 
till four in the morning was t^ healthiest occu- 

E ation imaginable. Mr TresUlian was a tall, 
eavy, grave-looking man—a very picture of a 
Btiitiah moneyed mBB. of. high xsespecwiility. He 


spoke always slowly and with caution, and was 
never known to betray feeling^ except where hib 
son was concerned. This only son was His idol; 
for him he worked and amassed money ; to please 
him he would have given up the most cherished 
hopes of his life. Edgar had never been crossed 
by his father, and had a true affection for him; 
but there was no intimacy between them. Mr 
Tresillian had not an intimate in the world. 

‘ Why, what on earth’s the memiing of this, 
Edgar?’ he said, smiling as his son entered the 
room. ‘Of all mornings to choose, this ought to 
be the last for so early an appe^ance ! You 
can’t have been in bed three hours.? 

‘ Did you hear me come in ? ’ 

‘Yes. It was broad daylight. Have you any¬ 
thing to say to me, my boy ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir. You knftw you have been, urging me 
to maiTV lately.’ , 

‘Yes,’ said his father eagerly,‘as he paused. 

‘ And are you going to take my advice ? ’ 

‘ I hope so, if you have no objection.’ 

‘ And the lady ? ’ 

‘ Is Cecilia Maynard.’ 

‘ Cecilia Maynard ! I am very glad indeed to 
hear it, my dear boy! She is everything I could 
wish—a pretty, taking, lady-like girl; and last— 
and least, I suppose you will say—she has not 
a bad little fortune of her own.’ 

‘ Certainly I do not attach much importance to 
that,’ returned Edgar, with indifference. 

His father rose. ‘ 1 must be off,’ he said; 

‘ though I should like to stay and talk with yote 
I am very glad, Edgar, very much pleased with 
your choice. I was rather afraid you would have 
fixed on Miss Denzil. You have been very sly 
about Cecil’ 

Edgar looked somewhat embarrassed. ‘Why 
afraid, father ? Miss Denzil is a very handsome, 
clever girl, immensely admired.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; 1 know. But I prefer little Cecy. 
Well, good-morning, my boy. 1 am late as it 
is.’ 

Elat’s interview with Mrs Maynard, who was 
a widow, was highly satisfactory to both. The 
mother was delighted to think that her darling 
was likely to be so happily married ; for slie bad a 
sincere affection for her ‘ Cousin Mary’s boy,’ as 
she called him, though she wished he had a little 
more purpose in life. And she had always had 
quite a motherly feeling for him. Perhaps too she 
had an impression that Cecil had got to feel rather 
more than what was cousinly or even sisterly for 
him ; though, as the reader knows, she had cop- 
fessed it to no one but Miss Denzil in that note 
which had, either so unluckily or so luckily, 
miscarried. Edgar asked leave to take his fiancee 
on the river; but was rather annoyed when she 
appeared ready for the expedition with a siuall 
brother at her heels. She saw his disappoint¬ 
ment. ‘You sUly boy !’ she said, ‘why need you 
mind Harry? He will be quite absorbed in his 
fishing if we land; and you wiE have plenty of 
me Wfore you have done with me.' Perhaps 
Cecil had been a little bit cunning in her selec¬ 
tion of a chaperon. Harry was rather a dull Ettla 
fellow, and never saw what he was not meant to 
see. A sharp-sighted sister just in her teens 
would be far more alarming 

What in the whole worid can be more duoiaihg 
—even when , one is not. in lovoi—than floating cm 
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a calm, sunlit river in glorious June weather? 
Edgar was a capital rower; but it was too pleasant 
drifting on among the lilies to work hard; and he 
found a never-failing interest in watching the 
changing face opposite his own, looking so pretty 
under her broad hat with its bunch of wild-flowers. 
Harry behaved beautifully. He begged to be 
landed on a small island to fish j and the others 
were most obligingly ready to humour him. So 
they floated softly on, in a dreamy world of youth 
and love and hope; and all seemed inexpressibly 
sweet to Cecil—too happy almost to be true. Of 
course they gathered forget-me-nots. Years after, 
Cecil could hardly look at the little packet 
labelled ‘ June 10th, Edgar,' without tears. So 
the long, still, happy summer day wore on to per¬ 
fect evening; and when Edgar went home that i 
night, he was quite satisfied that all other loves | 
had been shams and delusions, and that Cecil was ' 
the only girl in the world worth living for. 


EECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGEa 

BY C. W. MONTAGUE. 

NINTH PAPER. 

Old Jack Clarke, a notability in his way as a 
circus proprietor, was, I have good cause to be¬ 
lieve, tne model who sat for ‘ Sleary ’ in Charles 
Dickens’s Hard Times. Many of Clarke’s personal 
•characteristics are faithfully pictured in that 
character; and the plij’sical defect of his gruff 
asthmatic voice, though not quite turning the s 
into th, so nearly produced that effect, that no 
combination of type could represent it better than 
that which the great novelist adopted. On one 
occasion, I was riding in company with Clarke 
from Reading to 0-\ford, when he commenced 
speaking of a few of his misfortunes, finishing up 
with the direful results of his short stay in the 
town he had then left. ‘I’ve jutht given three 

E erformanthes in Reading, and lortht nearly two 
undred poundth by them. It’th a fact, thir.’ I 
was not aware that Clarke ever had so much 
money as that to lose ; so I expressed my surprise, 
asking him how he had managed to do it. ‘ Well, 
you thee, thir, when I came to tire platho, I made 
my calculathonth that the firtht eveniu^th per- 
formanth would produth a hundred poundth, and 
the nectht two nightth we thood take at leatht 
fifty poundth a night; that’th two hundred 
poundth in all, thir. Well, you’Id thcarthely 
believe ‘it, thir, but we only took twenty- 
thickth V 

Some time ago I met Tom Fillis the clown, 
and after an exchange of greetings, expressed my 
surprise to see him look so thii! and miserable. 

‘Enough to make any one thin and miserable,’ 
he said in reply, ‘to go through what I have done 
lately. I’ve been doing a tour xyith old Snuffy 
J.- >6 proprietary company [a kind of co-opera¬ 

tive nndert^ing in which the members, instead 
of receiving a fixed salary, share the profits in 
certain proportions agreed upon] and have had 
a nice time of it. Sharing the profits indeed! 
We had to sliare the losses, more like, and live 
on nothing a week or near to it. The tent was 
pitch^ mongside a turnip-field once, and we 
thought a bit o’ thinning would do the crop good; 


80 we set to work to help the farmer after our 
fashion—k^t our pot bouing some time, I can 
tell you. But it’s poor work living on turmpa, 
even when they are to be had cheap. Do you 
remember old J-^*8 missis? She’s marked a 

f ood deal with small-pox, and squints horridly. 

>nt for all that, she’d take leading ladies, young 
or old—didn’t matter which to her. Once, one 
of our r^ular customers asked us to plky 27t« 

Lady of * Lyons, so we brought it out Mrs J- 

took Pauline, while I appeared as Claude Melnotte. 
I sha’n’t forget that night in a hurry. There was 
a parcel of lads in the audience a bit up to their 
larks; and you know how handy youngsters are 
at picking out any peculiarities in others. Well, 
we got to the place where I am supposed to see 
Pauline coming, and have to announce the inter¬ 
esting fact. Just at the moment that she was 
standing at the wings ready to come on to the 
stage, I spoke my line— 


“ See where she comes—^the beautiful Pauline! ” 

and smiled rapturously upon the missis as she 
entered. For a moment all was attention; but 
just then a young scamp sang out in a stage- 
whisper : “ Lor, ain’t she a lovely creetur! ” and 
then all the boys chimed in, and a pretty chow- 
row they kicked up all the while, first one and 
then another of ’em. 1 M^as precious glad, I 
can tell you, when the thing was over and the 
“ beautiful Pauline ” took herself off.’ 

In the spring of 1865, after a most brilliant 
season in the Royal Pavilion Riding School at 
Brighton, our circus proceeded to Southampton, 
where w'e occupied the building erected in the 
previous year by Mr Charles Hengler. Here an 
incident happened to me, upon which I cannot 
even now look back without a shudder at the 
narrow chance by which I escaped witli my life. 
I had suggested to Mr Ginnetfc that tlie boys 
of the Training Ship, which was lying about 
three miles distant up Soutliampton Water, should 
be invited to visit a performance at the circus 
gratis. This proposition being agreed to, it was 
decided that Mr Bruin, the agent to our establish¬ 
ment, should accompany me on the first favour¬ 
able opportunity; the sea at that time of the 
year—March—being usually verw rough. After 
a few days’ delay, a bright simshiny morning, 
almost free from wind, tempted ns to try our 
fortune on the deep; and off we started towards 
the hiring station for boats. Arrived there, I 
handed Bruin half a sovereign, telling him to 
make the best bargain he could. Now, Bruin 
was always known as a close-fisted fellow, and 
good at making a bargain ; though in this instance 
his exceeding'cleverness in this direction nearly 
cost us our lives. Leaning on the railings, I 
watched my keen friend’s interview with the 
group of old salts who had surrounded him, until 
when my patience was nearly exhausted, ho 
shouted out: ‘ It’s all right—come along! ’ The 
bystanders shipped the oars and sails ; Bruin and 
I took our places; the boat was shoved off into 
the water, and in jumped a young fellow who 
had undertaken to convoy us to the Training 
Ship and back; a mere stripling, and not at 
all my idea of a sailor. But that was only a 
passing thought; and off we went. The tide 
was running with us; and any one who is familiar 
with the swiftness of the current in this narrow 
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sea, will understand my surprise at reaching our about him to steer safely through the shoals Md 
destination—a distance of three miles—so much quicksands on each side and avoid the breakers 
sooner than I had expected. ‘It’s all nonsense ahead. Two once well-known circus prop'rietors, 
to call this three miles/ I exclaimed. Ryan and Pablo Fanque, although well established 

‘Wait till we’re coming back again with the iu popular favour, succumbed to the internal 
tide against us/ replied Bruin; ‘you’ll find it weakness of a faulty or laggard management; 
long enough then, I ’ll warrant.’ and each died in the greatest poverty. While it 

We arrived at the ship. The captain received is impossible to avoid the existence of competition, 
us very* kindly; and we explained the object of it is possible to steer clear of ftome of its worst 
our visit. Alter accepting our offer with many results, and make certain of a goodly portion of 
thanks on tbe boys’ behalf, the gallant officer popular support. 

invited us to partake of some refreshment before At the close of my description of a tenting tour 
our return. When we came on deck again, the in an earlier page, 1 alluded to the keen competi- 
lads were put through some of their mauoouvres, tion that existed then, in consequence of the stay 
which they executed with cheerfulness, prompt- in England of the powerful American circus of 
ness and skill. On being again mustered, the Messrs Howes and Cashing, which consisted in 
captain explained to the lads the purport of our 1861 of four distinct and strong companies, all 
visit—an aiinouucement which was received with contending for a shaife of the public patronage, 
ringing cheers. After cordially thanking the which would, but for their presence^have belonged 
captain for his hosjiitality, we descended the to English proprietors alone. After completing 
companion-ladder, at the foot of which we found our tour through South Wales, we made direct 
our boatman impatiently waiting our return ; for for Gloucester, Here we found a formidable 
a brisk wind had sprung up, and the weather array of competitors thick on the field. When I 
altogether looked very nasty. We immediately arrived as agent in advance for Mr Ginnctt, 
started; but after an hour’s hard rowing, %ve Cooke’s circus was already performing in the 
seemed to have made but little headway; so I town; Sanger's was announced to arrive in three 
suggested that as tbe wind was astern, we nnght or four days, and Hengler’s in little more than a 
take advantage of it and hoist our sail. Our week I Sanger’s had the novel attraction of a live 
boatman proceeded to carry this suggestion into lion on the roof of one of the large vans, crouching 
exi^cution ; but ho handled the sail so awkwardly at the feet of Britannia, who was armed with a 
that a gust of wind caught it; we heeled over to trident and seated on a throne. A striking group 
leeward, shipping a quantity of water, and were they formed. Hengler’s had with them a curiosity 
in the greatest danger of capsizing altogether, in the shape of a South American bullock with a# 
At the same moment, one of our oars slipped out huge hump on its back, which, if I remember 
of the rowlock, and I only just succeeded in rightly, they called .a Bonassus. Here, then, was a 
reaching it bi fore it was out of 'reach. Bruin host of opponents. 

swore at the vonth for his clumsiness; but for Not many weeks after, we met Hengler’s again 
sole response, the poor fellow sang out: ‘You under the following circumstances. I was at a 
must lend a hand, or we shall all be drowned! ’ j place called Haltwhistle in Northumberland, and 
I know nothing of boating ; but I knew that the went to the post-office to inquire if there were any 
Avind was too much for us in the absence of letters for me. The postmaster handed me one; 
any one who could handle the sail; so 1 at once but upon looking at the address, I found it was 
hauled it down—how I diil, I don’t know ; then for Rivolti, Hengler’s famous ring-master, and then 
telling Bruin to take iny place at the helm, I agent in advance. I at once returned the letter 
took up the oar I Jiad saved, told the boatman to to the postmaster, Avho apologised for his mistake, 
take the other; and thus, after another hour and The letter being there, told me that Rivolti him- 
a half’s hard pulling, during the Avhole of which self could not be far away, and that his circus 
time Bnxin was bailing out Water with his deer- must be close on our heels. Judge of my inorti- 
stalker, we succeeded in making port; and very fication when I learned that he had taken the 
glad we were to find ourselves once more upon town for the very same day that I had! The 
terra firma. result was, that Ginnett’s circus, for wdiicli I was 

It appeared that the sailors, disgusted with the acting, proved a failure as far as IlaltAvhistle was 
terms Bruin bad oflered, would have nothing to concerned. One interesting circumstance con¬ 
do with us; but one of them had agreed to lend tributed to turn the tide of popiRar favour away 
his boat to the man who took us, who instead of from us. During the previous visit of Henglcr s 
being a sailor, turned out to bo only a land- circus to the neighbourhood, Mrs Heugler had 
lubber—au idle tailor! met with a serious and nearly fiital accident, which 

necessitated a long stay on her part in the town. 
It must not be supposed tliat the life of au to the principal inhabitants of which she thus 
equestrian performer is all pleasure, or the became a familiar acquaintance. ^ 
business of the proprietor all profit. In the prising, then, that many of her old mends, who 
career of master and man alike, there are many Wd sympathised w'ith ner illness, should wish to 
ups and downs. The successes of each, though see her once more, and visit the 
arising in a few instances from pure good fortune, Referring again to the rivalry ot Messrs Howes 
are in tha main due to diligence, perseverance, and Cushing; this circus appeared once more in 
and pluck; while the reverses that occur, some- force upon the field in the spring of 1370. I was 
times no doubt the result of unavoidable misfor- then agent in advance to Messre Sanger, whose 
tunes, are in too many instances caused by the circus is by far the largest and inost complete 
individual sufferers themselves. Competition be- among the ‘tenting’ establishments ot this co^^. 
tween the great rival companies is occasionally Finding ourselves threatened with this formioable 
very keen; and it needs one to have all his wits competition, Messrs Sanger determined that we 
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most: eiter thus Araericans battle, and coHtran© the 
fight me had driven them off the xewid and 
outf of ^ kingdom. The general arrangements for 
atteiniag thm result having been intrusted to tny 
Ifflmd^ 1 commenced operations by persistently 
* billing * each and every town taken by them, as 
though we were coming ourselves on the following 
dw; it being well known to ns that English 
ai^tseers frequently wait for the last circus, when 
two or more companies are announced for about 
the same dates. Our next move wi» to take all 
Ihe best towns of the North well in advance of 
our rivals, so as to quench the thirsters after 
enjoyment with owr cup of pleasure, before Messrs 
Howes and Cushing could offer a draught from 
theira. This mode of operation was entirely suc¬ 
cessful ; and at last, bearfin^ the lion in his den, 
we appeared side by side with them in Preston— 
&e greatest l&iglish and the greatest American 
tenting compaSoies thus appealing together to a 
by no means large constituency. On this memor¬ 
able occasion, showmen came from all parts of 
England to witness the contest; two such con¬ 
cerns never having before been seen in one tovm 
on the same day. Our rivals acknowledged that 
we had beaten them; and shortly afterwards the 
Company returned to America. 

A difficulty of another kind meets the equestrian 
manager. It sometimes happens that the presence 
of a popular favourite in some other branch of 
public entertainment will mar the success of the 
travelling circus. Once our company visited 
'Wrexham, usually an excellent circus town. But 
it happened that on the aame day there was a 
formidable counter-attraction, which caused our 
performance to be a financial failure. Our com¬ 
petitor for patron^e on this occasion was the 
celebrated actor J. L. Toole, who besides being a 
brother-freeman of the City of London, was my 
schoolfellow for about four years, and my opponent 
in a contest for a much coveted prixe tnat was 
competed for by the form in which we both sat, 
Mr Toole was giving his services at Wrexham 
in order to raise funds for the repair of some 
church in the neighbourhood ! 

Again, the travelling proprietor is open to dis¬ 
appointment through some break-down in his 
arrangements, arising from an unforeseen and j 
unavoidable cause. A unique instance of this 
species of annoyance hajmened within my own 
personal experience, and I must add, to my own 
great loss. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago a troupe of Chinese jugglers came over 
to England and astonished us all with their 
remarkable dexterity in throwing knives and in 
performing curious and less dangerous tricks. 
After this Company had appeared for a long season 
at Drury Lane Theatre, 1 engaged them on my 
own account for a long provincial tour. I was 
of courae put to enonnous preliminary expenses, 
for which, however, I expected to be amply repaid 
before the close of the engagement. We got 
throng^ a portion of the tour satisfactorily, meet¬ 
ing with great success and plenty of patronage. 
But unfortunately for me, this happened at a 
time when Chinese jugglers or conjurers were not ■ 
allowed to leave their own kingdom or to remain 
abroad without the special permission of the 
Court j au4 before the conclusion of mv tour 
the troupe received a summons from the Chinese 
Emperor to return at^once to theii native land. 


This of course quite upsit my calculations, and 
indicted upon me a heavy pecuniary loss. 

A most important item in any welLappointed 
circus is the . valuable stud of highly trained per¬ 
forming horses. Most of these intelligent creatures 
receive their training and learn their tricks in the 
circus to which they ore attached; but occasionaBy 
clever horses are Wght up from other circuses, 
and sometimes exceedingly high prices are mvea 
fmr them. They thus represent not only a large 
sura of money Intrinsically as horses, but are 
valued at a considerably higher price, whteh variM 
according to their cleverness and the number of 
their * accomplishments.’ Much might be said aa 
to the best method of training horses; but after 
all, it resolves itself into this: The horse must 
first be brought to feel that you are his master— 
his superior; not through fear of your power; 
but on the contraiy, through his experience that 
though you have the power, it is always accom¬ 
panied by kindness and by firmness, but neiwr 
with cruelty. Great tact on the part of the trainer 
is indispensable if he is to succem in gaining first 
the confidence and then the obedience of his 
dumb pupil; especially W'hen sve consider that 
the horse is many times stronger than a man, 
and is a dangerous animal to deal with when a 
spirit of resistance is roused within him. 

In my next and last paper, I propose devoting a 
few lines to a fuller consideration of certain traits 
in the character of this noble and useful Ben'ant 
of man. 

SOME BEAVE WOMEN. 

Mbit, as a rule, have little admiration to spare 
for Amazonian dames. Even those who pro¬ 
fess to believe that the only natural difference 
between the sexes is that of gender, would never 
dream of contemning a woman for wanting valour. 
Excepting that form of it w'hich consists in endur¬ 
ance of suffering, courage is scarcely yet recognised 
as a feminine attribute, and examples of bravery 
in womankind are still held worth the noting; so 
we shall hardly do amiss in setting down a few 
modern instiyices not generally known. 

An American authoress tells of an Arizonan 
matron who, npon her house being atteoked by a 
band of Indians, while her hnsbandAroe absent 
doing duty as a legislator, deeming 

Where your case can be no worse. 

The dfisi/rat’st is the wisest course, 

shot down six of the red-men with her own hand, 
and next day wrote to her lord: ‘Dear John—• 
The Apaches attacked the ranche. I have won 
the fight. You need not come yourself; but send 
some more ammunition.’ 

When the lives of those she loves are at stake, 
then, if ever, a woman will prove valient; but 
even then, it is odds that she breaks down aa 
soon as the danger is past Lady Cochrane readily 
put her life to the hazard for her husband’s si^e, 
to riiame hk faltering crew into sticking to riteir 
guns; but although it is not so recorded, it would 
have been nothing surprising if riie had indulged 
in a good my wrhen the md was accomplished and 
the victory achieved. 

A West Virginian named Van Bibber was one 
day hotly pursued by Indians, bent upon -obtaining 
hk scalp; and all other access to the river being 
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cut off, he made for an oveihangmg rook just 
below the Kanawha Falls; and there, a htmtod 
feet above a seething whirlpool, kept his foes at 
bay with his mod rile ; within sight of his wife, 
Standing with her babe in her arms on the other 
side of the river. For a moment she stood as if 
petrified, then calling to him to leap into the river 
and meet her, she laid the child on the grass, 
sprang-into a skiff, seized the oara, and plied them 
with a will As she neared the middle of the 
stream. Van Bibber saw the Indians coming in 
full force, yelling, in anticipation of an easy 
capture. ‘ Wife, wife ! * shouted he; ‘I'm coming; 
drop down a little lowerand springing from the 
crag, descended like an arrow into the water. As 
he rose panting to the surface, the boat wtis along- 
Bi,de of him, and his wife helped him to scramble 
into it, while a shower of arrows and shot fell 
around the pair. The brave woman wasting none 
of her strength in words, silently rowed her more 
dead than alive husband to the bank, straight to 
the spot where the baby had been left. Some 
men pulled the boat high up on the sand, and 
helped Van Bibber on his feet, and gently depo¬ 
sited him by the infant's side, whilst its mother 
burst into a wild fit of weeping. The babe is now 
living in the pride of grandfatherhood, and the 
rock is called Van Bibber’s Rock to this day, in 
remembrance of his narrow escape. 

In October 1877, the brigantine Moorlmrg left 
Foochou in China, for Melbourne; carrying four 
seamen, the captain, mate, and last but by no means 
least, the captain’s wife, who was a little delicate 
woman, and her baby. They had not gone far on 
their voyage ere the crew fell sick, and one after 
another died. The mate did not succumb entirely, 
but became reduced to a skeleton, and was incap¬ 
able of doing much; while the captain himself was 
almost in as miserable a i»light, his legs having 
swollen tremendously, and his body being a mass 
of sores. His wife alone held up under the terrible 
heat, although she had nursed the sick till they 
needed nursing no longer, had looked well to her 
baby’s needs, had done duty at the wheel in regu¬ 
lar watches, and taken her share of seaman’s work 
besides. To make matters worse, tha ship sprung 
a leak, which the captain luckily was able to stop; 
and eventually the Moorlmrg got into Brisbane 
harbour, half-lull of water, with two sick men on 
board as her crew all told, and a woman at the 
helm • the gallant woman bringing not only the 
ship hut her baby safe into port. 

Some time in 1871, a woman named Theresa 
Maria, dwelling in the village of Fratel, on the 
frontier of Portugal and Spain, on the way across 
the fields with her husband’s dinner, was told by 
a shepherd-boy that he had seen a wolf prowlinc' 
about. Never having seen one in her life, she put 
down her basket, and directed by the lad, climbed 
to a high place, and looking eagerly around, de¬ 
scried tlie animal in the act of devouring a lamb. 
Thinking to scare the brute from its prey, the 
boy shouted at it and pelted it with stones; so 
infuriating the wolf, that it left its meal im- 
finished, and made for its disturber, jumping up 
at the little fellow’s face, tearing the flesh, ana 
then pulling him to the ground. What did the 
horror-stricken onlooker do—run away ? Not she. 
Picking up a large stone, she rushed on the beast, 
and seized hold df him. In vain he bit and tore 
her flesh; the undaunted woman contriyed to 


keep his throaft closely’infbiaed by her left attjL 
while ehe battered his head with the stone, ana 
at length killed him. Meanwhile^ the villageni 
hod been alarmed, and came hurrying to her aid, 
armed with guns, sticks, and stones; meeting 
Theresa on her way home covered with bloo^ 
from terrible wounds in her face, arms, and hands. 
They carried her to the hospital at Nizs^ where, 
pitiful to tell, slie expired exactly a month after¬ 
wards, consoled in her dying hours with believing 
that she had not sacrificed her Hfe in vain. A 
false belief, alas! lor the shepherd-boy died (xf 
hydrophobia a day or two mter his lanmntol 
deliverer. 

Courageous in another way was a woman of 
the Commune, who daring that terrible rising had 
worked day and nig^t in the hospita^ asMsting 
a certain surgeon, whose services were frfeely ren¬ 
dered to men with whose cause ^ had no sym¬ 
pathy. When the insurrection was quelled, the 
doctor was arrested, and marched off to be tried by 
drum-head court-martial As he approached the 
door of the tribunal, he met his late female assist¬ 
ant coming out between two soldiers. ‘Why, 
Adtlel’ he exclaimed, ‘how came you here?' 
Looking hard at him, with unrecognising eyes, she 
replied: ‘I don’t know you, sir;’ a denial he set 
down to a fear of acknowledging the acquaintance 
of a doomed man. Not a little to his surprise, he 
got off, and was set at liberty; to learn that AdMe 
liad been shot, and was on her way to death when 
she had repudiated all knowledge of him, and for¬ 
bore appealing for his aid, rather than compromise 
him, and render his chance a desperate one. 

A poor servant-girl of Noyon, in France, once 
proved herself a real heroine. A common sewer 
of great depth had been opened for repairs, 
the opening being covered at night with some 
planking ; but those in charge of the operations 
neglected to place any lights near, to warn 
wayfarers of the danger in their path. Four 
men returning home from work, stepped on the 
planks, which being frail and rotten, gave way 
under their weight, and precipitated them to 
the bottom. It was some time before any one 
became aware of W’hat had happened; and when 
the people gathered round, no man among the 
crowd was daring enough to respond to the frantic 
entreaties of the wives of the entombed men, by 
descending that foul and loathsome depth. Pre¬ 
sently, a fragile-looking girl of seventeen, stepping 
to the front, said quietly : ‘ I ’ll go down and try 
to save the poor fellows ;* and creatures calling 
theiuselves men were not ashamed to stand by ana 
see Catharine Vasseur let down on her valiant but 
fearful mission. 

Then ensued a few long minutes of anxious 
suspense before the signal to haul up was felt, 
and two still breathing but unconscious melt were, 
with the gallant girl, brought to the surface. Nigh 
exhaustea as the effort had left her, the heroic 
maiden only stayed to gain breath before descend-* 
ing again, regardless of the risk she ran. 

This second venture nearly proved fatal, TTpoa 
reaching the bottom of the sewer, and fastening 
a rope around one prostrate form, Catharine feS 
as though she were being strangled by an invisibl* 
hand. TJnfortunately, the rope round her ovm 
waist had become unfastened ; and when, aftoe 
groping along the dripping, clammy wall, he* 
hand touched it, she had jnOt strength sufficaent 
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to pull it down. Dazed as she was, she trtill had 
her wita about her; and loosing her long hair, 
twkted'the luxuriant tresses with the rope. The 
rope was hauled up; and the horrified crowd 
beheld the inanimate form of the brave young 
girl swinging by her hair, and to all appearance 
dead. Fresh air and prompt administration of 
stimulants brought her to consciousness, and the 
happiness of knowing that, if she had failed in 
saving all, her brave endeavours had restored three 
of the bread-winners to their families. 

One more illustration of feminine endurance, 
and we have done with our subject. In this case 
the heroine was a Pennsylvanian lady, living at a 
place called Holmesdale, who, walking home from 
a friend’s house one evening in 1879, unfortunately 
got belated, and missed her proper way. Suddenly 
she felt .herself sinking in Lhe ground, and knew 
too well where she was; she had wandered into 
Link Swamp. Mrs Avery’s first resource was to 
cry aloud for help; but there was no response. 
She was far away from any dwelling, and there 
were no night-walkers abroad to hear and extricate 
her; while her own efforts only resulted in her 
sinking deeper and deeper into the bog, till, 
finding the inexorable mire up to her knees, she 
ceased struggling to get out of it, and deliberately 
considered the situation. 

It was anything but a pleasant one, look at it 
how she would. She was out of sight and out 
of hearing of any human being; had no food, and 
no means of getting any; it was pitch-dark ; and 
Jot aught she knew, wild animals might assail her 
in the night; while slowly but surely, she seemed 
to be sinking farther in the treacherous mud, with 
no alternative but to perish quickly by suffocation 
or slowly by starvation. Still she kept up her 
courage, and made the best of a very bad thing. 
Unable to make any way out of the sw'amp, she 
contrived to avoid descending deeper. Keeping 
her blood from stagnating by slight but continual 
movement, quenching her thirst by drinking the 
dirty water in which she stood, and staying if 
not satisfying her hunger by eating the birch-bark 
on some bushes luckily within her reach, Mrs 
Aveiy managed to keep herself alive for eight 
days. Then a wandering hunter caught sight of 
her, and with some difficulty she was rescued 
from the swamp and carried to the nearest house, 
some three miles distant, where food, drink, and 
a doctor brought her round; never, probably, to 
be exactly her own self again, and assuredly 
never to forget the hundred and ninety odd hours 
spent in Link Swamp. 


TO DETECT AD^LTEBATIONS IN OLIVE-OIL. 

Prom the Textile Manvfacturer we gather the 
following curious notes upon oils. 

As olive-oil is largely used in the textile indus¬ 
tries, for instance in oiling wool, in mordanting 
for Turkey-red, and other colours, &c., it is of 
interest for the manufacturer to know to what 
extent this oil may have been mixed with other 
but inferior and cheaper oils. The detection is 
not difficult for a chemist; but as manufacturers 
generallv cannot be expected to have either 
special knowledge of this, science or the time at 
command for complicated analyses, they require a 
simple mode of procedure. Such a test has 
lately been indicated in a meeting of the French 


Academy of Sciences, and depends upon observing 
the configuration of a drop of oil upon the surface 
of water. 

To make the test, it is only necessary to pour a 
little water into a saucer, and then to allow a drc^ 
of the oil to be tested to fall gently upon this 
water. If the oil is pure olive-oil, it will take an 
irregular shape, much like a rocky island in the 
sea, with promontories, inlets, and bays. If it is 
poppy-oil, the drop, at first round, will soon dis¬ 
solve itself into elegant festoons of half-circles. A 
drop of rape-oil will take a similar shape, but the 
outlines are more positive. The oil of ground 
nuts gives a round drop, accompanied by a large 
number of smaller drops; thus distinctly differing 
from olive-oil, with which it has in other respecU 
many qualities in common. Qingelly oil (sesamum) 
displays also these small drops, but they are mu6h 
smaller than iu the preceding oil and of a greater 
number. The drop produced from colza-oil is 
round, with sharp and well-defined outlines. 
Where the olive-oil is mixed, the drop will shew 
the configuration approaching more or less to the 
I details given above, according as it contains a 
I greater or smaller admixture of the other oils. 
Oil which, when shaken in a bottle, will shew on 
its upper surface a pnmanent collection of small 
air-bubbles, is not olive-oil, but has been adulte¬ 
rated with poppy-oil; in pure olive-oil such 
bubbles do not remain, 

"We regret that the savants referred to have not 
given us the characteristics of cotton-seed oil, 
especially as, to our knowledge, immense quan¬ 
tities of this oil have for some years past been 
shipped from America to Mar-seilles and Leghorn 
for the purpose of adulterating olive-oil. 


IN FEUIT-TIME, 

YKLtow the h.arvest-fields with golden grain, 

And the white-bearded bending barley-ears 
Nod in the soft south breeze ; the jioppy liides 
Her scarlet glory from the noon-day sun, 

Amid their sheltering sterns ; the clover patch 
la flushed with roseate glories—and the lark, 

His speckled breast gemmed with the riiorning dew. 
Spring.'; up with clear slirill note, all-jubilant 
Toward the broad blue heavens : the (juivering oats 
Rustle their waving pennons, and thewetch 
Her purple petals shews. ^ 

The orchard-lands 
Teem with a wealth of fruit; the russet pear 
Neighbours tho red-streaked apple ; dark-blue plums 
Their luscious tears let fall ; greengages swell 
Beside the bloomy damsons ; apricots 
(Their golden globes leaf-hidden on the wall) 

Peifume the air; and the pink, downy peach 
Vies with the rosy-tinted nectarine 
In dainty fragrance. 

Ripening bang the nuts 
Upon the laden honghs : the clusters brown 
Of russet hazels ; the spiked bursting husks 
Of polished chestnuts; and the teeming store 
Of mellow walnuts. Autumn-tide hath come, 

And pours from out her overflowing horn 
Her welcome blessings on the grateful Earth t 

Assnsix H. Baldwix. 
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COMICALITIES OF INDIAN ENGLISH. 
NoTHiKra strikes the new-comer to any of the 
-great towns of India more than the large number 
of natives who speak a little English. The mis¬ 
sionary and government colleges are every year in 
a rapidly increasing ratio pouring forth thousands 
■of young men imbued with the higher and nobler 
spirit of the English language, and chastened in 
thought by the purer literature of tlu; Saxon race. 
Thti pettiest tradesmen too have acquired a greater 
or less knowledge of the tongue of their rulers, 
and are, like their more educated countrymen, 
kept back by no bashfulness from using to the 
utmost what knowledge, they possess. 

Every person who tries to express himself 
through the medium of a foreign language is 
certain at times to make souuj ludicrous mistakes ; 
and it is only natural that the Indian should be 
extremely liable to fall into absurdities both of 
language and thought, when there is remembered 
not only the contrast between the ornate and 
inflated style of most oriental langftages and the 
plain and sober Saxon, but-the vast differences 
between the customs of the East ami West, and 
the new world of ideas into w'hicli the Hindu mind 
is introduced through the medium of the English 
tongue. 

Ihe love of th& Bahoo or native gentleman for 
big words, high-sounding and stereotyped phrases 
—foreign or classical, if possible—and great rolling 
sentences, has given rise in Calcutta to their stylo 
being commonly termed Babooese. One of tlie 
best examples which we know of this style is a 
Memoir of a respected Calcutta Judge published 
not long ago by a relative. It was so perfect a 
specimen of Babooese, that the first edition was 
soon bought up ; and when a second edition was 
called for, the author, highly pleased, begged 
leave to 'make some alterations and improve¬ 
ments ; hut the publishers would not hear of it. 
In it, the Judge’s personal appearance is thus 
described: ‘ When a boy, he was filamentous ; but 
gradually, in the course of time, he became plump 
as a partridge.’ His power of arguing a question 


with ‘ capacious, strong, and laudable ratiocination 
and eloquence,’ soon brought him an income ; and 
he is said to have used it ‘ to extricate his family 
from the difficulties in which it had lately been 
enw’arped, and to restore happiness and sunshine 
to those sweet and well-beloved faces, on which 
he had not seen the soft and fascinating beams of 
a simper for many a grim-visaged year.’ But the 
account of his death is curiously the most amusing 
part of the hook : ‘And having said these words, 
he hermetically sealed his lips, not to open thefia 
again. All the well-known doctors of Calcutta 
that could be procured for a man of his position 
and wealth were brought—Doctors Payne, Fayrer, 
and Nilmadhub Mookerjee, and others; they did 
what they could do, with their puissance and 
j knack of medical knowledge ; but it proved after 
j all as if to milk the ram ! His wife and children 
I had not the mournful consolation to hear his last 
I words ; he remained sotto voce for a few hours, and 
i then went to God at about six P.M.’ 
i The following, from a Report sent in to a civil 
i surgeon by a hospital assistant, is very suggestive 
i as regards the language in use by the medical men 
i whom this young man was accustomed to meet: 

I ‘ At or about nine a.m. of the 2l3t October 1877, 
I held a post-mortem examination on the carcass of 
IMussamnt Sooknea, a female, aged about thirty 
years, and found her body frightfully swelled and 
entirely decomposed.’ 

A very amusing species of literature is the 
letter from the native excusing himself or begging 
some favour. A boy begins a letter explaining 
his non-attendance at school: ‘ Benevolent Sir 
—The wolf of sickness has laid hold on the flock 
of my health.’ An otiico lad writes : ‘Honoured 
Sir— Being affected in the stomach and vomiting, 
1 am too sorry 1 cannot attend to office to-day.’ 
A production matched by the application of 
another clerk to a Calcutta firm for leave of 
absence: ‘Sib— With due respect and humble 
submission, I beg leave to state that I shall feel 
too much assisted if your honour leave me to¬ 
day.’ TJie writer received recently the following 
from one of his servants,, written probably by ti 
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Bchoolbc^: ‘Respectable Sik—I most respect- 
Aully beg to inform you that my marriage will be 
on file *13tb inst of May. Now please to leave me 
only for 2 mouths. My father will be as a candi¬ 
date for me. Kindly grant to supply your service 


which the English tongue can be used by many 
native preachers and lawyers of real ability and 
chastened eloquence ; nor can any one who knows 
aught of India, ovetestimate the value of the 
English tongue in the spread of European culture, 

__jt____ ____ 


by my father, who will repay those money which science, and religion among its countless millions, 
I have borrowed from one.’ _ 


But it is from among the answers to the ques¬ 
tions in the numerous college and university 
papers that the most laughable absurdities are to 
be found. Take two bright scientific ideas, well 
worth the attention of the natural philosopher and 
the physiologist One replies to the question, 

‘ Why are the days longer in summer and shorter 
in winter V —thus : * Because heat expands and 
cold contracts.' Another, in describing the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, remarks, that it goes down one 
leg and comes up the other. *' 

Prcrfessors injnissionary colleges are often startled 
with the curious replies given by the students 
in their Scripture papers. Moses is described 
by one as a sort of provision merchant: ‘ He 
supplied the Israelites in the wilderness with 
manna and other necessaries,’ In a relation of 
the parable of the Prodigal, otherwise as good 
as could have been given by any student of tlieo- 
logy, occurred this odd sentence : ‘ “ Father,” said j 
the young man, “ I am no more worthy to be i 
called thy son, therefore let me be as one of thy j 
hired servants;” but the father called a barber to | 
shave him,' &c. I 


A LIFE’S ATONEMEN.T. 

CHAPTER XXXVII.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

‘It is aU atoned for; but the atonement um not minef 

I SAT beside the injured man, so mart'ellously 
discovered ; and as my mind grew calmer, I sur¬ 
veyed the chain of circumstance which led me 
here, and hea})ed surmise on surmise as I strove 
to guess what hideous compulsory fate had driven 
such a man as Frank Fairholt had been to such a 
place as this. When Penkridge came at last 
accompanied by a surgeon, I waited only to carry 
away a sounder opinion of the medical aspect of 
the case than I could form. I had already given 
the patient a little brandy, and had moistened 
his lips and temples with the spirit; and his 
pulse was somewhat accelerated when the sui^eon 
came. 

‘ I can have no opinion yet,* he said, in answer 
to my inquiry. ‘ He is an old man, and a shock 
of this kind may prove fatal.’ 

‘Will you be good enough to remainmth liimP 
I asked. ‘ I will drive to Dr Brand, and either 


The average undergraduate is to a great extentbring him back or leave word for him to come.’ 


'made up of words and, phrases. Here are a lew 
examples of his replies to questions formally put : 
Q. To eke out. Ans. To extract milk from a cow.— 
Q. Pandemonium, Ans. A mountain in Greece.— 
Q. Blue-stockings. Ans. An order of knights.— 
Q. Bill of lading. Ans. An account written by 
a person overboard,—Q. To walk the plank. 
Ans. To do a thing in which there are many 
dangers.—Q. With his mistress’s favour on lii.s 
arm. Ans. Taking the baby in his arms.—Q. Clas¬ 
sical equivalent of ‘all-powerful.’ An.s. Full of | 
stout—His ideas too of some things in the i 
commonly taught subjects of liistory, literatui-e, | 
grammar, and geography are certainly uni(]iu;. j 


‘ J.)r Brand V said the surgeon. ‘ Do you mean 
Uie Dr Brand 1 of Wimpole Street ? ’ 

‘ He has taken a great interest in this man,’ I 
answered, not cai-ing to give either Penkridge or 
the surgeon any insight into my discovery; ‘ and 
he will be glad to conic.’ 

‘ I'm afraid the poor fellow will be ficaroely 
able tf> pay Dr Brand’s fee.s,’ said the surgeon. 

‘ I will be answerable for tliat,’ I returned ; and 
at once sjied in pursuit of the Doctor, whom I 
found in the act of sitting down to dinner, i told 
him ha.stily what I knew ; and he Hualchcd up 
his hat and ran to the cab in haste. As we rode 
over the bri^jf space between Wimpole Street and 


grummar, ana geograpny are cenaimy uni(]iu;. | over tiie nrn;! space neiweeu impoie iMreec ana 
We have not met the boy W’ho described the I Bolter's Kenl.s, he sai<l only: ‘ Whether this extra¬ 
curfew as ‘an island in the Mediterranean, sur- j ordinary belief of ^btirs be true or false, (?ampbel], 
named Rufus, because it had red hairnor I there is a mystery about tliis nmn which may be 
have we seen the sign ‘European loafer,’ said ; unravelled now.’ 

to be in Calcutta over the shop of a native i ‘ You know my cousin and his wife?’ I asked; 
baker; but a student told us once that the j and he nodded in rcqily. ‘ Look,' I added, ‘ at 
Puritans were the followers of Iqnis-faiwas. He j their jtoilniits in pencil on iiis wall.’ 
was evi,dent1y thinking of the Je.suits and their! He nodded again gravely; and neitlicr of us 
founder, Ignatius Loyola. Another, apiiarently a | sjioke again until we reached the room. The 
Darwinian, says of Shaksjieare: ‘ Shakspean? was | surgeon met him with marked respect, and made 
the father of En^ish poetry, Ilis fame haug.s | some observation on the condition of the patient, 
chiefly by his Canterbury T.-iil.’ An aricpt in : which Dr Brand disregarded. By what intuition 

S aminar, in ngdy to the qu(‘.stioii, * Explain tlm i he knew, ,1 cannot tell, but the physician shook 
fference between direct and indirect narration,’ i his head a.s he looked at the prone figure, and 


familiar with geographical terms, in answer to I he said in a low tone to the surgeon;‘but recovery 
the question, * What are the chief feeders of the | is impossible.’ 

river Irrawadi?’ adorned his paper with the The surgeon bowed assent, to this judgment; 


river Irrawadi?’ adorned his paper with the 
innocent reply—‘ Alligators.’ 

The Hindu is undoubtedly a fruitful source of 
very ridietdous blunders in the uee of English; 
bvft no one who has had much to do with him, can 
doubt his linguistic f^oulty, or the power with 


and the physician turned silently, and guided by 
iny glance, walked to the fireplace and looked at 
the drawing above it. Guided by my glance again, 
he crossed the room, and looked at the drawing 
on the opposite wall He said nothing thm; but 
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after c^efully surveying the face, and standing 
before it thoughtfully a moment, he produced Ms 
pocket-book, and wrote out a prescription. 

‘This is a case,’ he said to the surgeon, ‘in 
which I take a deep and special interest. Can 
you oblige me by securing a good nurse? We 
must do what we can for him, poor fellowglanc¬ 
ing to the bed. The surgeon responding that he 
was happy to be of service, took his leave; and 
Dr Brand holding him a moment by the button¬ 
hole, asked him to return at his earliest con¬ 
venience. This he promised ; and a minute later, 
Penkridge having been dismissed, the Doctor and 
I stood side by side, looking down on tlie uncon¬ 
scious figure. ‘ Tell me,’ he said in a low voice, 
‘on wbat you base your belief about this man’s 
identity.’ 

In the same tone, I sketched the story rapidly ; 
and the Doctor nodded here and there to signify 
attention. ‘These,’ he said, waving his hand 
towards the sketches on the wall, ‘are potent 
proof, certainly; but we shall probably know all 
when the patient rallies. It will be strange and 
terrible,’ he murmured, ‘if such a tragedy has 
been near us aU these years, and W'c have never 
guessed it.’ 

‘ My cousin Will is in town,’ I reminded him, 
‘ with his wife. My uncle is with them. It must 
be told to one of tliem. But Maud should never 
hear of it.’ 

‘No,’ he answ'cred ‘I remember the story 
well. TIjct were lovers. We must spare her, ll' 
we can. Wait until the surgeon returns, and 
then find Mr Hartley, and tell him wdiat you 
believe. Let him be hero before this hour to¬ 
morrow.’ 

1 promised ; and Dr Brand departed. I waited 
until the darkuess fell upon me, and I could see 
oniy tlie faint silvery gl(>um of head and beard as 
1 looked upon the beil. And in the solemn 
silence, broken only by the breathing of the dying 
man, and by the roll of trafiic, which sounded 
there like a murmur from the shore heard far 
inland, the better thoughts which had long 
struggled within mo had full sway. I uilled to 
mind all the suffering which 1 h%d known to 
spring from the one tragedy whose end w^as 
drawing near so swiftly; 'add I vowed within 
myself that the hearts which hud been so wounded, 
should henceforth know no added jiaug througli 
me. 

When at last my watch was over, and I had 
seen the nurse take her phicc, 1 betook myself to 
the Langham and asked for Uncle Ben. I dis¬ 
covered that he hud not been told of Maud’s 
attempt to persuade me, and that he had gone out 
to a dinner of some City magnates, with whom he 
had been associated in his business days. But 
Maud and her husband and Polly were there, 
spending a restful evening in quiet talk. I told 
them of my better purpose with regard to Uncle 
Ben, and shrived myself of my ingratitude and 
hardness. And all the time, as Will and Maud 
talked happily, and as I read in every glance tliat 
passed between them, and in every tone as they 
addressed each other, their settled surety in each 
other’s love ; and when I saw in Maud’s dear face 
the placid happiness that beautified it, my thoughts 
turned back to the dying man who lay in the 
mean chamber so near at hand, and I thanked 
God that the two scenes were so wide apart in 


spite of nearness. It was after midnight when 
Uncle Ben returned, and Will and I were then 
alone. He came in with a ead and weary look, 
which touched me to the heart He did not see 
me at first, and started at my voice. 

‘ Uncle,’ I said, ‘ I have acted vilely, and I am 
hero to ask your pardcaa.’ 

He made no answer in words ; but coming near 
me, ho placed his arms about my neck, as he 
had done when I was a child, and kissed me. 
Then with eyes a little dimmed, we shook hands 
heartily, and our reconciliation was complete. 
Will bade us both a cheery good-night, and left 
us ; and then I told my story. It was listened to 
with such wonder as may be imagined; and my 
uncle, much perturbed by it, promised to be with 
me before noon, and to accompany me to Bolter’s 
Bents; reserving uufil after bis visit, ali opinion 
as to whether Will should know of the belief at 
which I had arrived. We met af tlie appointed 
time, and walked to Oxford Street together, 

‘ 1 have told Will privately,’ said my uncle as 
we went, ‘ that in two hours’ time I may want to 
see him on a matter of great importance; and he’s 
promised to wait for me,’ 

I I understood from this that he had decided, in 
case he shared in my belief, to communicate the 
facts to Will; and it seemed to mo that it was 
scarcely possible to do otherwise. I had warned 
him of tbe nuvse’s presence ; and when we reached 
the room, I pointed without comment to the 
sketches on the walls; and he stood before them 
in deep auiazemcnt. Then after long and carefifl 
study of the face of the dying man, he beckoned 
me, and left the room on tijitoe. When we 
reached the court, he turned an agitated counte¬ 
nance upon me, ‘There’s nothin’ surer in the 
world, Johnny,’ he said with tremulous solemnity. 
‘It’s the mail. I should ha’ known him in a 
crowd, if 1 ’d had reason to look at him.’ 

‘Mr Hastings saw him,’ 1 returned, ‘when he 
was ]irobably less changed than he is now, and did 
not know him.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented my undo; ‘but Hastings didn’t 
have the pictures to guide liim; and he thought 
, he’d buried him ’ears an’ ’ears ago, in the Crimea.’ 

My uncle’s disturbance was so evident, that I 
would not allow him to enter the hotel. We 
i appointed a meeting-place; and I proceeded to 
. the hotel alone, and sent a waiter to say that Mr 
I Hartley would be glad to see Mi‘ Fairholt at once. 

, In a short time Will came down, and in some 
; surprise set out with me. He asked in vain lor 
I an explanation ; and we drove to Bolter’s Bents 
in silence. There was a little crowd in the court 
waiting with anxious looks for news. Penkridge 
formed one of this sad knot: and touching his hat 
to me, humbly said that the uurse had left the 
patient for a time. He had recovered conscious¬ 
ness, and h.ad asked to see a minister of religion. 
A priest who had within the last two or three 
months been in the habit of visiting the Bents, 
had been there at the time, and was now with, 
him. I could not even yet bear to break the 
whole news to my Cousin AVill; but I said to him 
as we walked towards the end of the court; 
‘ We have what I am afraid will prove a terrible 
suTqrrise for you. We would have spared you if 
we could; but we did not think it possible ot 
right, and we have acted for the best.’ 

My uncle nodded in coufirmation <A my words, 
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mi lumd, warning ti« to silence as ve 

MiudMl Jtiia of the staiia. Slowly and silently, 

we dmbed story after story until we reacb^ 
when we beard the sound of a 
reading. As we stood, we could 
eis^ hear the words which told the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. At a further gestme from my 
ULUGle’s Wd, we went on silently, and paused 
upon the landing . There Will laid a hand upon 
my arm; and in the light which reached ns 
through the half-open door, I saw his lips shape a 
word—a name. I nodded, in token that I knew 
it; and wo stood in silence. Another voice spoke 
in repetition of the immortal words—* But when 
HE WAS YET A GREAT WAY OFF, HIS FATHER SAW 
HIM.’ 

Will Fairholt’s face turned ghastly pale; and 
like one* who had no power or will to stand or 
slay, hut moving as though another mind impelled 
him, he passed' into the room. We who remained 
without with beating hearts, heard on a sudden 
a wailing cry, and silence fell, broken alter u sjtace 
hy sobs and murmurs. 

‘Will,’ said the voice which had spoken last, 
‘God is merciful. It is all atoned for; but tlie 
atonement was not mine.’ 

A sigh followed; and there came another silence, 
and then Will’s voice called upon his brother: 

‘ Frank! Frank 1 Look at me ! Speak to me ! ’ 

There wsis no sound of answer; aiul when we 
dared at last to enter the room, we saw the brother 
a second time bereaved, upon his knees beside 
the bed, with his face lying on the dead man’s out¬ 
stretched hand. And in the open eyes from wliieh 
the glory of the prophecy of death had not yet 
faded, there w’as peace unspeakable. 

There W'as one in the garb of a friar who stood 
beside the bed with downcast eyes, whom all tlie 
living there had known and loved, Avhom we could 
know and love no longer. And after a while he 
went his W'uy with downcast eyes and bitter tears ; 
and there was no word spoken and no sign made 
among ns. It was—Gascoigne. 

We drew poor "Will away gently, and sent the 
nurse to her last melancholy function. And 
whilst Will was weeping for his brother, Hastings 
came and learned the story, and was smitten with 
grief and wonder. But when we were all a little 
stronger, we made a solemn pact that our know¬ 
ledge should rest among us; and only we hmr, 
ami Dr Brand, know upon whose grave the 
flowers bloom so sweet in tin: quiet churchyard 
near Frank Fairholt’s ancient iiome. 

• . THE ENE. 


HOLIDAY FATALITIES. 

As sure as the welcome holiday season comes 
round, it produces its bitter crop of disastrous 
accidents. Year after year, the same doleful 
autumnal experience repeats itself, until wo have 
come to regard it as a fatality which is all the 
more dreadful because, while we can clearly fore¬ 
see, w'e feel helpless to prevent it. As soon as 
the wheat begins to ripen, or the golden sheaves 
to nod upon the plain, our humau hives aj)pear 
agitated with an instinctive desire to migrate to 
other neighbourhoods or other lands. As they 
preparatory to, their pursuit of pleasure, 


the reflectiem, happily no doubt* will never oeet^ 
to the individttid fover, that of those who eel 
out* a proportion are fsted nev«r to mtuwi, and 
that he himself may Im one of the predestined 
victims. 

The tourist cannot, of course, be held respons¬ 
ible for what befalls him from the railway or 
the steamboat accident; but these are not the 
dangers to which he is peculiarly exposed. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fatal casualties 
which are invariably recorded at this time of 
the year, it will be found to have been the 
natural effect of the sufferer’s own wilfulness or 
folly. These discreditable qualities are too often 
allowed to pass under other and more flattering 
names for the adventurous scaler of ice-armoured 
mountains, or leaper of yawning chasms; and 
perhaps this amiable indulgence is in great 
measure the cause and mischief of it all. The 
truth that bluntly tells an Englishman he is a fool 
for his pains, as soon as he has slid down from 
some snowy pieak never essayed before, is npver 
likely to be popular or even sufferable. Is he 
not, after all, a sort of hero t Has he not, stand¬ 
ing where an angel might fear to tread, and 
balancing bis life on the point of his climbing- 
staff, exhibited himself to a breathless and envioius 
worlil of ‘ foreigners,’ as a sign or symptom of 
national fortitude, determiiiation, and enterprise '! 
But is there not sonietliing gratuitous, to say the 
least of it, in this self-imposed mission of per¬ 
sonally manifesting these manly virtues of one's 
countrymen ? Surely, the real and legitimate 
occasions for the exercise of these are sufficient, 
without wantonly calling them out, and on vain 
and false pretences, iu our pleasant and peaceful 
holiday rambles. 

Then again, tlie tourist who is apparently bent 
upon qualifying biiiiself for the distinction of 
liaving braved every danger that a reckless life 
can know, ought to pause a moment and consider 
those who have a vested interest in liim ; and even 
to remember that it is ill-bred to obtrude an 
unjdeasant (jubject upon society at a time when it 
signifies its dispadiiuii to enjoy itself; and the 
tourist is certainly guilty of tlmt offence when, 
through Jus own fuolhaidiness/^ie presents the 
spectacle of a hideous, headlong crash down the 
side of a sheer preci|'ice. It is a most yiainful 
duty to reflect iu satirical terms on the folly of 
any man wlicn he has paid the forfeit of it with 
his life, and for this reason it is seldom per¬ 
formed, But so to evade it may be a false 
tenderness, and a perversion of the maxim that 
instructs us to say nought but good of the dead. 

In a certain city of anti(iuity, a suicidal mania 
seized upon the women, which neitlier appeals nor 
punishments could stay, until a certain legisi.ator 
gifted witli an insight into female human nature 
‘passed a Bill’ whereby the successful suicides were 
condemned to be strung up by their unconscious 
heels iu the public market-place. The legislator 
was of course a fiend ; but there were no more sui¬ 
cides among the ladies. Now, to build a theory on 
this scandalous story—might not tourists be less 
reckless of their lives, if they were premonished 
that in cases where they culpably lost thenr, their 
folly would be visited with unsparing contempt 
and reproach if Numberless families arc able to 
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boost OT deploite tbo {wssessioa 'of oiie meiub^ 
distinguisbea from r^ by ft Spirit of petiloiiS 
ftdtmntttre, a familiftr bbj^t m oonstimt materaal 
anxiety mingled with admiration, in English 
domestic life. We are far from indorsing many 
of the undue strictures on these interesting varie¬ 
ties of our speciea The boy whom Nature has 
inspired with a genuine passion and genius for 
climbihg the highest tree in the village, or for 
tempting the treacherous ledge of some beetling 
cliff in pursuit of birds’ eggs, is most generally 
provided with the safeguards of self-possession, 
strong nerve, and common-sense. The lives of 
not a few great men remind us that such a 
danger-seeking boyhood, as, for instance, that of 
Clive, has often produced tlie hero or saviour of 
his country. But this is the real thing, the 
strong-welded handiwork of Nature. It is the 
* spurious article,’ the Brummagem imitation which, 
we imagine, is responsible for the greater portion 
of our holiday fatalities. We are all doubtless 
actpiainted with one specimen or another of that 
headstrong conceit, which without experience and 
without the requisite qualities, aiul in derision 
of the warnings of wdser heads, runs upon an 
undertaking not with a rational recognition of 
its difficulties, hut with a foolish and ignorant 
denial of them. 

Examj)les of this kind of folly will readily 
suggest themselves to many families who, by 
reason of the vagaries of some unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual, are for a good portion of tlie year in a 
constant state of fear and trembling. There is 
tlic man who, having been accustomed all his 
lilt; to the ii; tst unemotional of hacks, suddenly 
announces his instant intention, in the presence 
of his trembling wife and shrinking little ones, to 
bcstritle some half-broken steed, at which even the 
most exjierienced equestrians have looked .a-skance. 
Then there is the wtathy citizen wlio has never 
been in a sailing-boat in his life, but has con¬ 
vinced himself, from ten minutes’ observation, that 
the management thereid' is the easiest thing in the 
world, and who fortlnvitli etiects a charter on 
favourable terms; but is presently fished uj) with 
a boathook, and tries to evade tl»e question of j 
damages by insisting on tlnj unseaworlhiness of 
the craft. Then again, there is the man who, 
having on several occasions swum round the 
public bath in his native town, is suddenly fired 
with the desire, on some rock-bound coast, to" 
take a boat a mile or m from the shore, and 
there plunge headlong into the deep. He swims 
one way, the boat drifts another; and fortunate 
for him if they come together again, and if he 
be able afterwards to explain the difference 
between diving from a boat, and clambering back 
into her with weary limbs over the unaccom¬ 
modating side or forbidding stern. In the above 
are indicated but a few types of self-willed and 
inexperienced folly; and it is easy to imagine that 
W'hen such men are excited by tlie keen mountain 
air of foreign lands, and by a spirit of perilous 
emulation, and spurred by their characteristic 
temper to*deride all warning and contradict every 
authority, they will do their best to furnish us 
every year with a list of horrible misadventures 
to mar the reminiscences of our annual holidays. 
The unfortunate English gentleman who lately 
lost his life on the mountains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Lucerne, is a melancholy case in 
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beig,; two hodrii mXBi BetAenried, wb^ 
hia wife WM waiting their retaini.^ Instead of 
taking the ordinary read bacl^ which, ‘though 
rather steep, is safe/ the gentleman, in spite of 
descending darkness in spite of evident signs of 
an approaching storm, and of warnings by some of 
the natives of the extreme danger of any such 
attempt, especially in the shades of evening, deter- 
minea to make a short cut to Beckenried^ by a 
footway which is ‘so difficult that even in the 
full daylight it is only used by shepherd-boys 
and goat-herds, provided with climbing-sticks.’ 

Surely it is not too much to ask of such rash 
tempters of Providence to remember that if the 
cousequences likely ,to ensue from their own 
courted mishaps cannot be brought vividly enough 
before them to act as a deterrent of their reckless¬ 
ness, they are at all events bound to refuse to 
jeopardise the very lives of those who at home are 
the neai’cst and dearest to their hearts. 


CECIL’S MISTAKE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERa—CHAPTER H. 

After the first glamour of those early days, 
prosaic arrangements began to he discussed. Mr 
Tresillian urged most strongly that the marrij^e 
should take place as soon as possible. Mrs Maynard 
was by no means in as great a hurry; nor was 
either Cecil or Edgar in haste to bring the 
betrothal to a close directly. But the father's 
pcr-sistency had its way, and it was agreed that 
they were to be married quietly in September. 
The lovers were very happy, though Cecil some¬ 
times thought Olive Deiizil had grown a little 
strange since that memorable evening at Mrs 
Appleton’s. To tell the truth, Olive had deter¬ 
mined to try her power over him, his choice of 
Cecil having piqued her exceedingly. She did 
not deliberately intend to win him away ; indeed, 
she never thought much about what might follow 
her action. She just did what pleased her, and 
took her chance. 

The season was drawing to a close; June was 
nearly over; but the Denzils had a party, w'hich 
was to be a sort of finish to the gaieties they had 
been having ■without cessation lor two months. 
Olive was a caj)ital actress, and she had insisted 
on getting up some theatricals. She of course 
had the ell’ective part; and Edgar was fo do the 
handsome lover to her French (Jountess of the 
Revolution period. She looked very charming 
in the part, and acted wonderi'ully well—too well, 
Cecil thought, considering the circumstances of 
the case. Edgar, at tlie perpetual rehearsals, 
which he thought great fun, had been rather 
stiff as a lover ; but on the evening in question, 
he got warmed up by the audience, infected as 
he was by Olive’s splendid acting, and intoxi¬ 
cated by her fascination. He meant no harm; 
but to Cecil the situation was certainly trying. 

When it was all over, Edgar came to her for 
applause. She only said a few words very quietly j 
but she involuntarily shrank coldly from him as 
he placed his arm on the sofa behind her, almost 
touching her shoulder. Olivo sent a niessj^ to 
her, begging her to come i\p to the room to bmp in 
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getting her hair right again. She went np at 
once. Olive was standing before the glass with 
a flushed face, that enhanced her already dan¬ 
gerous beauty. 

* Well’she cried gaily, ‘how solemn you look, 
Cemr! Did you like the piece ?’ 

d^il answered with some hesitation: * I thought 
you acted beautifully; but I’m not sure I liked 
the play itself.’ 

‘And Edg-ar—Mr Tresillian—didn’t he do it 
splendidlysaid Olive with a sort of triumphant 
smile. 

Cecil was of too open a nature; she could not 
help speaking coldly and with a little haughtiness, 
thot;gh she tried hard. ‘Yes,’ she answered; 

‘ and your dresses were a great success.’ 

‘You jealous little thing!’ aried Olive, laughingly 
pinching ‘her cheek. ‘You are going to mono¬ 
polise Edgar altogether, and you grudge me even 
his sham courtship.’ 

‘You are quite wrong, Olive,’ returned Cecil 
earnestly. ‘ I own I did not like the play ; it was 
a little bit too free, I thought. But indeed I am 
not jealous of Edgar. I only can’t help w’ondering 
alw’ays that he chose me, and not you. I cannot | 
do anything; and you ai-e so clever at whatever 
you try. But since he does prefer me, I should 
be a fool to be jealous.’ 

Olive was irritated by these words. Slie saw 
that Cecil meant what she said; and in her 

E resent excited, unnatural mood, she grudged her 
er security in Edgar’s love. ‘ It was a happy 
blunder of yours, Cecil,’ she said, almost before 
she know wnat she was saying. ‘ You found out 
a splendid way of securing your own success—hy 
chance.’ 

‘ What do yon mean V demanded Cecil haughtily. 
‘Oh, never mind I Nothing. What au idiot 

I am! ’ 

‘Olive! I vnll know. blunder did I 

commit to make Edgar—to secure my bappi- 
ness?’ 

‘Well, if you mil have it,’ said Olive impa¬ 
tiently—‘and it can make no difference to you 
now-^o you remember the letter you wrote me 
the day, or two days before ho proposed to you ? ’ 
Cecil tuiped deadly pale; she just formed the 
words: ‘Yes—well?’ 

‘Now Cecil, don’t look like that I What does it 
matter? I wish I had not said anything.’ 

Cecil seized her wrist ‘ Tell me,’ she cried 

fiercely—‘ tell me, or Edgar shall- Did he see 

it?’ j 

Olive reluctantly nodded. 

* Did you shew it to him ? ’ demanded Cecil 
again in the same tone. 

‘No, no ! O Cecil, what a wretch I am to tell 
you ! You sent the two notes wrongly directed.’ 

Olive Denzil had very little heart, but she did 
feel genuine sorrow and remorse when she saw ! 
how deep the stab bad gone. The poor giiTs face 
was piteous as she sat down beside the table in 
the silence of despair. ■ 

‘Dear, dear Cecy, do forgive me I’ cried Olive, 
flinmne herself beside her agitated companion. 

Cecil quietly put her hand away as it caught 
her own. ‘Please, go down, Olive,’ she said in a 
voice pnee more calm, hat which seemed to have 
lost its former youthful tone. ‘I will follow 
directli^.v 41 am all right I only want to be alone 
a little while.* 


Olive obeved her. feeling thoroughly ashamed of 
herself for almost the first time in her life. 

VeiT soon Cecil reappeared. She looked rather 

! >ale, but talked quite as usual; and no one but 
ler mother and Edgar noticed an^hing. 

* My darling,’ said Edgar, ‘ you do not look like 
yourself to-night! Have I vexed you ? ’ 

‘Please, do not worry me now, Edgar,’ she said 
sharply. ‘ I can never talk with a headache.’ 
turned away from him ; and very shortly she 
persuaded her mother to take leave. 

Edgar saw them to the carriage as usual; but 
Cecil did not speak except to murmur a cold 
‘ Good-night,’ as lie pressed her hand. 

Before he was up next morning, a little packet 
was put into his hands. It contained the pretty 
diamond ring and other presents he had given 
Cecil, and a little note, which ran thus: *I 
return you your presents. Do what you will with 
mine. You will not wonder, I think, at my 
breaking off our engagement when I tell you I 
know now that you only sacrificed yourself to me 
out of pity. It was good of you ; and you have 
been very good to me since ; but if you know me 
at all, Edgar, you must know I never will bear to 
be the wife of one who has no real love for me. 
Do not think I iiave taken this step from pique 
or any passing feeling of the sort. I am quite, 

S uite sure I am doing right in releasing you. 
►o not try and see me yet.—C. M.’ 

At first, Edgar was utterly at a loss to under¬ 
stand the motive which had actuated tliis step on 
Cecil’s part; and then it flashed upon him that 
Olive had betrayed the secret he had fidt he 
would have guanled from Cecil with his life. Ho 
could have shed tears, when he realised what 
Cecir.s shame would be. Ho resolved he should 
see her. 

AVhen he got to Glostcr Terrace, and was shewn 
in as usual, lie was kept waiting some time; and 
at last Mrs Maynard came to him, looking very 
grave. He started forward as the door opened, 
and then stood disappointed. ‘Mrs Maynard— 
where is Cecil I* 

‘ She is np-stairs, Edgar; but she will not see 
you. She bejged yon not to urge it Indeed, it 
would be nselc.-3. Cecil is very determined, as 
you know, when she takes a r^ion in her 
head.’ 

‘ But, dear Mra Maynard, what can I do ?’ 
pleaded Edgar. 

‘ My dear boy, you can do nothing but wait 
If she sees you keep really faithful to her, she may 
come back to yon. But I believe worrying her now 
would only drive her farther away. You know 
what Cecil is—how proud and sensitive.’ 

Edgar pled to see her; Mrs Maynard shook 
her head. ‘ No, Edgar; that cannot be. You 
had better do what I tell you. Don’t attempt 
to see her till after we return from Wales. We 
go in a fortnight Be true to her, and keep 
up a good heart, and then perhaps all may go well. 
Now go; there’s a good hoy; and good-bye.’ 
And Edgar obeyed her, sadly enough. 

Mr Tresillian took the rupture of his son’s 
engagement so deeply to heart, that Edgar was 
quite surprised at it He expected his father to 
sympathise with him in his trouble of course; but 
he seemed depressed and unhappy beyond all 
reason. He was out longer than ever, slaving at 
his work in the City, and whenever Edgar saw 
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him, he thought him lookiug. more and more 
dfiijected. Edgar went a walking tour by him¬ 
self in a morose and sombre frame of mind, and 
tramped through beautififl country, thinking of 
Cecil, and regretting her more each day that 
seemed to take him farther from her. 

Autumn had come, and the Maynards were 
back again in Gloster Terrace. Sea-breezes had 
embrowned Cecil’s face, and given her a healthy 
colour; but sea and air and change alike had 
failed to b^ing back the old brightness of her eyes. 
Edgar had Mso returned to town. He seemed 
to know by intuition when the Maynards were 
at home again, and appeared the very same day 
to the dull, handsome Kensington house. He 
met liis futlier at dinner, and was terribly shocked 
by his looks. Mr Tresillian seemed to have 
grown twenty years older ; his voice was altered ; 
his manner was feverishly restless ; he ate nothing, 
l)ut what was a most unusual thing for him, drank 
glass after glass of wine. To-night he seemed 
preoccupied, and did not attend to anything his 
son said, but treated him with more affection 
than ever. 

‘Ton don’t look happy, mj^ boy,’ Svaid the old 
gentleman, laying his hand for a moment upon 
his shoulder. ‘Are you fretting still about that 
trouble with Cecil ? ’ 

‘1 don’t find I get used to it,’ reidied Edgar 
bitterly. 

‘ Ab ! ’ said the fatlier, with a strange ghastly 
smile, ‘boys are apt to fret about trifles! Wait 
till you are my age, my lad ; you w'on’t make 
mountains out of mole-bills then.’ 

‘ And you, father,’ returniHl Edgar, alarmed by 
the look and manner, ‘ what is Wrong with you ? I 
am .sure you are ill. Do consult some one about 
yourself.’ 

‘ Oh, no, no, Edgar! I’m not ill. It is only 
business, dear boy ; nothing but business wcuries ! 
—There, tliere ; go out. 1 sliall have coffee in 
the study, and not see you again. So good-night— 
good-night; and Cod bless j'ou ! ’ and he pre.ssed 
liis boy’s band liar<l. 

Edgar wondered when be felt how the hand 
burned him. He did not like to leaye his father ; 
but the latter insisted u])on it that he. was all 
right, and should l.«e busy th^ evening, and went 
tij) to lii.s study with slow, heavy steps. 

The next morning, about eight o’clock, Edgar 
was awakened by a loud knocking at bis door. 

‘ Hollo ! ’ he called, ‘ who's there ? What’s 
wanted V 

It was the voice of his father’s man-servant that 
replied: ‘Please to come out and go to your 
father, sir, in the study. I fancy he must be ill. 
He has not been to bed at all last night.’ j 

Edgar flung on his things and proceeded to his 
father’s door. He knocked loudly. No reply. 
It was an awful stillness, ‘Help me to burst 
it in, Williams,’ he said under his breath. ‘ It is 
not a strong door.’ 

The two men set their shoulders against the 
panels, and pushed with their whole strength. 
The doo 5 yielded; and Edgar entered the 
room. 

The reading-lamp stood on the table still alight; 
a tray was beside it, on which stood an empty 
coffee cup and a small phial overturned. The 
table was covered with papers; and before Mr 
TresiUian’s study-chair stood a blotting-pad and a 


folded and directed letter. Edgar’s eyes took in 
these details at one glance before he saw where 
his father was. A motionless figure knelt upon 
the rug, the head buried in the folded arms, which 
rested upon an arm-chair that stood by the side 
of the hearth. Edgar lifted the form of his father 
—his living father last night, and turned to the 
light a calm, dead face ! 

The letter, which was addressed to Edgar, in 
a few broken sentences told of the disgrace and 
shame which his father had brought upon himself, 
and under which ho could no longer hold up his 
head among his fellows. ‘If I could spare you 
this last misery,’ it said, ‘ I would ; but my death 
will be less terrible for you than my life under 
all I should have to undergo—to leave you for 
ever, is the truest kindness your father can do 
you.’ • , 

• 

That morning, as Mrs Maynard Tind Cecil were 
sitting as usual busy with their ordinary occupa¬ 
tions, a note was handed to the elder lady. She 
examined it with curiosity. ‘ Whose writing is it, 
I wonder ? It is like Edgar’s, only that the hand 
is BO shaky.’ 

Tlie mother slowdy removed it from the en¬ 
velope with a vague foreboding of ill, and in a few 
seconds dropped it from her hands, with an excla¬ 
mation of horror. 

Cecil snatched it up, and echoed her mother’s 
cry. In large, tremulous characters Avas traced; 

‘ A horrible thing has happened here. My 
father is dead—by his own hand—I cannot 
write.—E. T.’ 

‘ilammai’ Cecil gasped, seizing her mother’s 
arm, ‘I must go to him. I will. He has no 
one.’ 

‘ Impossible, Cecil,’ urged Mrs Maynard, trem- 
iding from bead to foot, but maintaining self- 
command. ‘You coiild do no good at such a 
time. You could not stand it, I will go to him. 
My poor, mother] ess, fatherless boy, he shall not 
be left alone. King for the carriage, and keep 
calm till I return.’ 

‘ Never fear for me,’ said Cecil with a strange, 
forced calm. ‘I shall keep strong, in case I am 
wanted. Yes; go to him, mamma. Comfort 
liim, if you can. Perhaps you are right; you 
would be more comfort to him thau I.’ 

Mrs Maynard was at the door of Edgar’s home 
in a very short time, and going swiftly ujj- 
stairs, gently opened the study door. Edgar Avas 
sitting by the table, his head resting upon it. 
Poor felloAV! Years seemed to have passed 
over liim since yesterday. His face Ava’s piteous 
to see. Mrs Maynard put her anus round him, 
and kissed his cold damp fortliead as his mother 
might have done, ‘ Oh, how kind of you! ’ he 
muttered. ‘ 1 thought I Avas quite alone ! Help 
me to bear it.’ 

By kindly motherly ways she led him to speak 
at last to' Jier, and speaking brouglit tears 
after a Avhile to rdicA'e the dull agony of his 
suffering. 

Mrs Maynard did not return home till after 
dark. When she entered the drawing-room, she 
found it only lighted by a dull red fire. A small 
white figure rose and came forward, and Cecil’s 
voice, broken Avith bitter weeping, spoke to her: 

‘ Mamina ! hoAV is he 1 ’ 

Her mother put her arm round, her,^ and told 
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lier by degrees, es 'irell as she could, what Mr 
Tresillian's papers had disclosed to them of the 
ruin ana disgrace that had occasioned his last 

fatal step, 

Cecil said nothing. She sat bowed in the atti¬ 
tude of one whose grief is deeper than wonis 
can speak. At last she whispered a question 
or two, ‘Then Edgar is actually left without 
anything ? ’ 

‘Without anything that is justly his; he is 
determined to give up every penny.’ 

‘ And what will he do ? ’ 

‘ God knows! Poor boy ; he has not learned to 
earn his bread.’ 

Cecil said no more ; she only took her mothers 
hand, and kissed it again and again. Mrs 
Maynard knew what those kisses meant. Then 
she rang*for lights and tea'; and when she had 
seen htfr mother, properly attended to, she slipped 
softly out of thd room and went up-stairs. 

The inquest, with its customary verdict of 
‘ Temporary Insanity,’ and the funeral, were over. 
Edgar sat alone in the firelight after a long 
weary day of unutterable distress. Slow tears gath¬ 
ered in his eyes as old memories of his lather’s 
indulgence and care rose up before him. No one 
was by; he was not ashamed of his tears now. 
The door opened very softly and with hesitation. 
‘Is it you, Williams #’ he asked in his hopeless 
voice. *I don’t want any dinner to-day, tell cook.’ 
But the person who had entered came into the 
room close up to him, and kneeling on the rug at 
his feet, looked up with deep j'earning eyes—Cecil’s 
eyes. 

Edgar gave a start and a cry, almost of joy. ‘ Is 
it vou ? really you '# Oh, how good—how good of 
yon, darling! ’ 

She leant forward and clasped him round the 
neck. ‘Yes; I am ox)me, Edgar. No one knows 
it; but I could not—could not keep away. My 
poor boy, won’t you let me stay and try to comfort 
you?’ 

He hid his face upon her head. ‘ My Cecil! 
Is it my own Cecil come ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Cecil—your wife, your anything you 
will. I will never leave you—never! All that 
is mine shall be yours, and your trouble shall be 
mine too,’ 

‘ My own generous Cecil! But you are wrong 
in one thin"—you do not give me everything. Is 
it possible that you think 1 do not love you # ’ 

‘Yes, Edgar, I did think so. You only took 
me because you thought I should not be happy 
without you.’ 

‘Just at first, perhaps. But did you really 
believe that love did not conie after # ’ 

‘But did it? did* it? Edgar, for inty’s sake, 
don’t deceive me out of kindness! ’ 

* Deceive you! No, Cecil; all deceits are over 
for me now; Life is too stem and awful a reality. 
But to sacrifice yourself to me—^you had better 
stop and think a little yet.’ 

* 0 Edgar, I have enough for two.’ 

‘Hush !’ he said haughtily; ‘you don’t tliink I 
am going to live on my wife ! I was called to the 
bar, you know, but it was only a farce; 1 should 
never get practice.’ 

‘ I think,’ returned Cecil timidly, ‘ Uncle Thorn¬ 
ton might help you. Do not trouble about all 
thar^r pw, Edpr. Good-night.’ 

He o.-ose, holding her to him, and the blaze 


that suddenly sprang up in the fire shewed Cecil 
such a haggard face ; so chunipd from her hand¬ 
some lover of former times mat her heart was 
wrung. She clung to him os she never had in 
those old easy days. ‘May I walk back with 
you?’ he saiA *I have not stirred out to-day. 
I think the air would do me good.’ 

So they walked back together to Gloster Terrace y 
and in that night’s walk Edgar managed tb per¬ 
suade Cecil that he did love her as much as she 
loved him. 

Edgar’s honourable conduct in sacrificing all he 
had to sati.sfy as far as he was able some of his 
father’s creditors, or rather victims, raised him up 
many friends; and the son of the dead man was 
gratified at receiving a kind letter from a certain 
great lord—whom lie only last knew—offering- 
him a post which would give him at least a living. 
There was no reason now for delaying his marriage ; 
so one moruing Edgar met Cecil, her mother, and 
uncle at the parish church, and they were married 
without any fuss whatever. Their honeymoon 
was only one fortnight’s quiet in Wales, and then 
they came back to London to find their little house 
ready for them and looking like home already. 
That same evening a small packet wa.s brought 
to Cecil. It contained a valuable bracelet and 
a note written in guarded but affectionate terms, 
and signed ‘ Olive Denzil.’ All their anger against 
her had died out by this time ; such terrible 
realities and such a perfect sympathy had come 
between that time and now, that Cecil could 
hardly recall her own bitter feelings. Olive really 
had not meant to do harm. She had only gratified 
a sudden impulse of malice, and she was glad 
when she knew that her words had not separated 
the lovers for ever. 

So the luissent letter w'as not such a very dread¬ 
ful mistake after all. It brought together tw'o 
who never could have lived so well asunder ; and 
Edgar often says it was the happiest niisUike that 
couhl have been made, or he might have gone on 
all his life liking the wrong woman best. 


ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. 

BY AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 

CONCLCDING rABE^ 

During my residence in rural villages, I became 
familiar with a respectable yeoman, at whose house 
I was at all times a welcome visitor. He was 
a remarkably quiet little man. His wife was a 
fine buxom woman, whose rosy cheeks aud dark 
benevolent eyes made her pleasant to look upon,, 
and whose children, eight in number, were fine 
strapping lads. Going in one moruing, the first 
thing that met my gaze w’as Mr Stafford seated in 
his armchair, a basin poised on the palm of his 
left hand, the contents of which he was deliberately 
sujiping with the aid of a teaspoon, 

‘ You seem to be enjoying yourself this morning, 
Mr Staflbrd. What may you have got in the 
basin ? ’ I asked. 

f A drop o’ salts!' was the odd and laconie 
reply. 

‘Salts!’ I exclaimed in astonishment; ‘and 
supping them with a teaspoon too! ’ 
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'Ay,' responded the yeoman-quietly; *I alius 
sups salts wi’ a teaspoon, ’cause ah loikes ’em. Yo 
knaw if ah wor ta drink ’em, th’ pleesure ’ud be 
soon over; but usin’ a teaspoon, why, th* pleesure 
lasts a lang toime; ’ saying which, he took another 
spoonful, and licked his lips with marked gusto. 

* My husband is a queer man, I assure you,’ 
chimed in Mrs Stafford, with studied politeness ; 
* he has the queerest fancies of any man I know 
of. See you, Maister Brownson,’ she continued 
in unassumed earnestness, ‘ I cannot keep a bit 
o’ mustard in the house because of him. I used 
to make a goodish bit, for the lads are fond of 
it; but he got to go to the cupboard, and he 
would lick, ay—lick the mustard until it was all 
licked up; so I gave over making it at last, and 
for many years we’ve done without’ 

‘ Ay, indeed ; ma woifc says th' truth,’ put in 
Mr Stafford sorrowfully. ‘Ah niver gits a taste 
o’ mustart naa but twoico a yer—that’s on th’ 
tithe-days. Th’ Vicar maks us a gooid dinner 
when we gang ta pay aar tithe ; an’ soa, as sooin 
as ah gits iuta th’ raam, ah luks abaat for th’ 
mustart-pot; an’ takin’ it inta ma bond, ah puts 
th’ contents all rand th’ rim o’ me plate, an’ soa 
ah gits a gradeley blow-in’ o’ mustart than. Yo 
knaw’—looking at me very significantly—‘ithes 
ta last liawf a yer.’ 

‘And see you, Maister Brownson,’ said the 
canny wife, ‘ my husband is such a man for gruel; 
why, blo.ss you, he would have me boil gruel day 
by th’ length, if I would’- 

‘Nowt noa bether,’ p\it in Mr Stafford, interrupt¬ 
ing his spouse in good-hurnour—‘ nowt noa bether, 
ah say, owthcr for mon or becast, Naa, Mai.ster 
Brownson, let a body advase yo as knaws ; wlien- 
iver yo feels aat ov soorts, as th’ sayin’ is, mak 
yorsen, or git yer woife—when yo’ve got yan—ta 
mak. yo a gooid Jorum o’ w'aiter-gruel; moind, 
aaaitcr-gruel, au’ drink it as yo git inta bed ; an’ 
moind ma words, yo’ll feel reet {^t morn, noa 
malher what yo may ail. Theere’s nowt noa 
bether nor waiter-gruel owther for mon or beeast, 
ah say! ’ 

‘ I w’ish I may be as fortunate as you in the 
choice of a wife,’ I remarked in perfect sincerity. 

‘A vary iiat’ral wish, Maister Brownson,’ 
readily responded the little yeoman, putting down 
his basin of salts, and rising up to the height of 
an idea which had struck him, and which he 
was about to express. ‘ Ah ’ll tell yo wdiot; if yo 
wish to be happy as a wed mon, vo maun liev a 
woife wi’ three vartues in her—tl/ vartue o’ good 
temper, th’ vartue o’ clanelinc.s3, an’ th’ vartue o’ 
aieononiy; wi’oot which, yo conno be happy, let 
her bo otherwise as she may.’ 

‘But how am I to come at a woman with 
those virtues 1 ’ I asked. 

* Ah wor bawm ta tell yo. Now, yo may come at 
th’ furster. by axing th’ naybors; they knaw reet 
weel tU’ tempers o’ aych ither. Or yo may form 
a go(Hlish ida-ah by takin’ gauge o’ her fayters an’ 
th’ expression ov her fa-ace. As ta whether she’s 
clane, just yo find aat wheere she keeps her 
dish-claat, an’ tak th’ scent on’t. If it smell 
swate, I*8 uphod it she’s clane iverywheere. 


An’ than as ta aicoaomy, yo take a poipe naa an* 
agin ; vary weel, just yo hond her a prptty lang 
bit o’ papper, an’ ax her eannily ta leet yer poipe 
for ye. She’ll do’t; an’ moind, if she knocks 
aat th’ leet an’ puts whot’s left by for another 
leetin’, yo may set it dawn as she’s a careful body ; 
but if she throws it behint th’ foire, stop afore yo 
further goa, ah say.’ Saying which, he resumed 
the supping of his salts, while his happy wife’s 
face shone with unwonted amiability. 

There were many odd folks in the parts about 
which I write while I lived there, but Abigail 
Roe was the queerest of them all. She was of 
such odd and uncertain temper, that no one knew, 
when about to approach her, how he would be 
received ; and so, unless forced, no one went near 
her; wherefore, for many years before*she died, 
she was shunned by her neighbours. It wSs well 
for her that she was fond of work,* for it kept her 
out of many scrapes into which her temper would 
have driven her, had her time been at her own 
disposal. Her husband was a farmer, and like 
his spouse, was a somewhat earthly-minded body. 
So they often in busy times left their house early 
in the morning for the fields, returning only when 
the crows were winging their slow night home¬ 
wards. Richard was a local preacher in a Metho¬ 
dist Society, and being a quiet and inoffensive 
man, and kindly disposed withal, he was much 
pitied by many because of the cantankerous temper 
of his better-half, who at times greatly tried the 
poor man’s patience. Muc h to the surprise flf 
every one, he had somehow |»rBvaiTeiil' upon Abigail 
to entertain the preachers with bed when they 
came to the village, and one of them with board 
besides; but whenever she had the chance, 
arising out of Richard’s absence, she had the 
door locked and herself out of siglit before the 
>reacher’s arrival; and then ho might knock to 
lis lieart’s content. One of the fraternity once 
called in at Abigail’s with the view of relieving 
himself of his carpet-hag, while he attended to a 
little business in another part of the village. The 
moment he made his appearance, she exclaimed: 

‘ Your whoam is at Philip's, you knaw.’ 

‘1 do know, Mrs Roe,’ said the young fellow, in 
good temper. ‘ My only object iu calling now is 
that I may leave this bag. May I do so / ’ 

‘ Clap it daan onywheere! ’ said the dame im¬ 
patiently, and walked into the yard, while the 
parson u'ent on his way. 

Returning next minute for an article he had 
, in the bag, the young divine was just^in time 
to hear Abigail cry out to a listening neighbour: 

‘ These parsons 'ud eat yan oot ov ’oose an’ 'arbour 
if yan 'ud let ’em ; but I ’ve'louudered you chap 
off ta Philiji’s 1 ’ 

Purjiosely attracting the irate dame’s attention 
by shuffling his feet on the floor, Abigail was 
assured, on putting her bead within the door, that 
her uncanny speech had beeii heard by him whom 
she had ‘ foundered off; ’ and so it became^ an 
earnest inquiry of hers during the rest of tlm 
night in wliat way she could best atone lor 
her rudeness. She had evidently resolved to 
get to the jiarson’s heart through his stomach ; for 
the next morning, on his presenting himself at 
her fireside ready to go to Philip’s, she said in a 
soothing tone and with a smile : ‘ Yo needua gang 
ta Philip’s ta morn; yo i\^uu stop an’ git break- 
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fast wi’m®; I’ve mad’ it reight wi’ PMlip.* Aad 
so be staged 

Nevex had Abigail made a more sumpt^ua 
repast than the one provided on that occasion; 
for there was ‘fatty-cake,’ ham-rashera, poached 
eggs, the richest cream, and a cup of ruby tea, all 
but the cream smoking hot; from which the young 
divine went on his way quite conciliated for the 
incivility of the previous night 

Not long before she died, poor Abi. fell into 
a sore temptation, and became a wrong-doer in 
another way: not only so; but her nncanny act 
became known to her neighbours, and that too in 
connection with an incident, the remot^t allusion 

* to which filled her ever after with unpleasant 
emotions. An apple-tree belonging to a neighbour 
threw one of its branches in close proximity to 
Richard Roe’s garden. One year, this bough was 
laden with fruity the temptation to purloin which 
was irresistible' to some one, as was denoted by 

• the fact that day by day tlie branch was seen to 
rise higher and higher. 

‘My apples are fast diminishing!’ said the 
owner ; ‘I wonder if Abi. is the thief ?’ 

He resolved to watch and, moreover, to frighten 
the pilferer, if caught, into better behaviour. 
Hence, with a sheet rolled up under one arm, he 
crouched behind a clump of raspberry buslies. It 
was getting dark when the watcher heard opera¬ 
tions going on in the adjoining garden. A step- 
ladder was put in position; presently a hand was 
seen busily lessening the apples on the tempting 
bdugh. 

‘ My Ribstoh pips aic going like magic ; I must 
stay the process so, throwing the sheet over his 
head, and standing erect with his arms lifted up, 
he cried in a solemn tone : ‘ Thou shalt not steal I ’ 
A sound as of falling apples, and then a leap on 
to the ground and a run ; finally, the banging-to 
of a door not far off, and the scene ended. 

Next day, seeing Abigail at the back-door, the 
apple-owner got into conversation with her; in 
course of which she related, in earnest manner, 
ho^v on coming into her garden the night before, 
she had been appalled by seeing and hearing a 
real ghost in his garden. ‘ I ran back wi’ all my 
might,* said Abigail; ‘ an’ it ’ll be some time 
before I sail hev courage ta enter my garden efter 
dayleet’s gone,’ she added. 

‘ Maybe my apples will be suffered to ripen 
now,’ said the man, in a way which brought a 
blush on to poor Abigail’s cheeks, and caused her 
to creep oft^ in evident shame and confusion of 
mind. . 

Richard was fond of relating an incident which 
took place in the village, whicn I will recite, and 
then leave him and fiis old wife to rest beneath the 
sod which covers their grave. A nonconformist 
minister of great eminence was in the habit of 
holding a preaching-service now and again in the 
kitchen of a farmnouse not far from Richard’s. 
The latter never missed the pleasure of hearing 
this ‘ Prince of Preachers.’ On one occasion, there 
was no one present who had sufficient inusical 
talent to enable him to put a tune to a hymn. The 
preacher was evidently annoyed at this ; for after 
repeating tha first two lines of the hymn once or 
twice, and waiting each time for a voice tuned into 
mebj||Y, he asked; ‘ Can no one pitch a tune to 
th '■ 

‘Noa, Bur,’ an old gray-headed patriarch 


who was seated in a corner near the fire—‘noa, 
suT; but theer ’a an owd chap here as con vrhusael 
th’ owd 'undred! ’ 

Leaving these recollections of things pertaining 
to the ordinary aspects of life, I will now turn to 
matters belonging to another class—-a class which, 
one would suppose no longer existed except in 
tradition. A belief in witchcraft lingered in most 
of the villages which I was in the habit of visiting. 
I know it to be a fact that whatever subtle dis¬ 
ease laid hold of either man or beast, or whatever 
fatality befell a family, it was by some laid to the 
charge of an evil-eye, or to the wicked machina¬ 
tions of a woman in league with the Wicked One. 
There must be many who buy the wisdom of the 
‘ wise-man ’ and ‘ wise-woman,’ else the latter could 
not lay up the riches which they da It is not 
more than ten years since a woman died in one of 
our laige West Yorkshire towns who had for many 
years flourished on the superstitious credulity of 
her fellow-creatures. She combined the wisdom of 
the astrologer witli the skill of the medical botanist; 
and under the guise of a parcel of dried herbs, 
she received pay lor a prescription for the dissolu¬ 
tion of a spell of witc.hery, or for a well drawn-tip 
nativity. At this witch’s death, a young woman 
who had lived with her from childhood, and had 
acted as serv'ant and companion, became heiress 
to her possessions. Every drawer in the house 
was crammed with rich and costly dresses and 
shawls; and the cupboards contained over three 
dozen silver or silver-gilt to.a and coffee pots, with 
a vast number of silver cups and silver spoons— 
all the presentations of wealthy ladies, whose 
fortunes she had told, or whom she had delivered, 
according to their belief, Ity her occult incanta¬ 
tions, from the power of some evil spell. But 
are not such persons themselves more worthy of 
punishment tliau the ‘ wise-oue ; ’ seeing that, 
Avere it not for the purchasers of such-like wisdom 
or power, tliere would be none to s(!]I it ? 

During his residence in rural places, the writer 
came into contact with not a few who had been 
at one time or other, in mind, body, or cstote, 
under the supposed jtower of witebtrraffc. The 
witch, unlike the generality of such folks, was not 
always old or ugly. Bitting one day in the house 
of a nsspectalile mechanic, he avus startled by the 
sinlden action of the mechanic’s wile, Avho, rising 
iioiu the seat by the fireside, rushetl in mortal 
fear towards the door, where, seizing by the 
shoulders a good-looking woman, who that 
moment wa-s in the act of entering the house, 
she pushed her over the threshold, saying, with 
fjuiA'ering lip and flashing eye: ‘Come in here, 

I if ta dare, thou bagtrash, tliou! * The Avoman. 

I evicted, the door was put to with a bang, and the 
j poor old lady retook her place at the fireside 
trembling in every limb. Need I add that the 
ejected woman was, in the judgment of the ejector, 
a veritable witch—one Avho had the power of 
assuming the form, or entering into the body of 
cat or hare, hurting whomsoever she Mated ? 

It was my lot, while a resident in rural parts, 
to lodge for a time with a singular conple, whose 
belief in witchemft, and indeed in all sorts of 
superstition, was as profound as it was confirmed. 
My bedroom had oeen made by entting off a 
small portion of a large room by a partition of 
thin wood; and as the room was open to the 
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slates, a ceiling of lath and pa|>er was put over 
my portion thereof. This sounds, when touched, 
like a drum. One night: I was awakened out 
of sleep by hearing a tambourine-like noise 
overhead, occasioned by something going across 
this ceiling; then the something leaped down on 
to the room floor, scampered down-stairs, and 
away into the street out of an open window. 

‘OhV said I, ‘it is only a stray cat;’ and so 
tried to get to sleep again. 

But anon I heard my hostess oh the floor, and 
soon she was hard at work down-stairs, rummag¬ 
ing in cupboards and corners. I knew her search 
would be a fruitless one: so it was; but in a 
while, on returning to her bed, a long earnest 
whispered dialogue was held between her and her 
‘ owd inon.’ 

At breakfast next morning, believing that 
something more was thought about my visitor 
by them than by myself, I asked the old lady 
what had led her to make so diligent a search 
after the cat, as she had made. 

Looking me earnestly in the face, she said: 

‘ Ugh ! A cat, JO call it! If ah hed a-got hod j 
on % ah wad a-cleaved its skull wi’ th’ fire-point,* I 
see yo, an’ a-laid its carkase on th’ dur-staue; an’ 
it wad a-been vary soon reported ’at a woman hed 
been fand deead i’ bed wi’ her skull cleaved ! ’ 

* What! Do you really believe that the cat 
and a woman are somehow mixed ?’ 

‘Ah knaw yo’ll do nowt but laugh at me; 
but ah’ve auifered moore than onybody knaws 
fra sich-lake cratures; an’ ah dunnot want yo to 
be hurt by ’em whale yo live wi’ us. We’re in 
a bad naybi-’hood!’ 

A few (Vetsks after this incident, I was passing 
the hoiise just as it was becoming dark ; and slyly 
looking over the window-curtain, I saw my hostess 
sitting on a low stool witli her chin in the palm 
of her right hand, and her elbow resting ou her 
. knee, staring into the fire. I bad just entered 
upon manhood at the time, and so had the relics 
of boyish larking strong in me ; wdierefore, acting 
on the promptings of the moment, I scratched on 
the window and mewed like a cat. The old lady 
sprang out of her reverie in a twinkling, and 
her face, the picture of terj’or, was turned to 
the window. 1 ran ott’. This was on a Saturday 
evening. 

On Monday morning, while at breakfast, the 
•Id dame said: ‘ Well, Maister Brownson, we’re 
bawn ta flit’ 

‘ You’re going to flit! ’ I replied, in unaffected 
astonishment. ‘ What has put that resolve into 
your minds 1 ’ 

Fixing her bright and suspicious eye upon me, 
she said : ‘ I’ve told aar Richard ’at if he doesna 
flit me, he ’ll hev ta bury me. I’ve told him 
this oflim ; but now he believes it. Yo recollect 
the cat, as yo call it, 'at wanted ta git at yo a 
whale sin ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; very well.’ 

‘ Weel, it com’ agen on Setherday neet just on 
th’ edge o’ derk. I wor by mysen. It com* ta 
that theere winda; it scratched an’ it gowled ta 
git at me : nay, it wor fair mad ta git in ; bud it 
couldna, thank God. An’ soa we ’re off fra her^, 

I’s glad ta say.’ 


* Fin-point is the name for poker among a class in 
West Yorkidiire; it was the old woman’s in question. 


I may just add that so many had been the jouiv 
neys which Richard had taken on Sundays to 
see the ‘ wise-man,’ and so much had been the 
fee which he had had to pay each time for advice 
or for material whereby to neutralise, the power 
of the witch, that this couple were kept in poverty 
all the days of their lives. 

One more case only, and then I will tie up 
these gatherings from the stores, of memory. In 
a beautiful rural village in a certain dale there 
lived, years ago, a mole-catcher; a man in middle 
age, the like of whom for vigour and health could 
not be met with any day. He was besides a well- 
informed man, and highly respected. At last, an 
interruption took place in his health ; be began 
suddenly to droop and fade, and in less than a 
fortnight he was a vflreck, his flesh gon% and his 
strength become perfect weakness, -- But he had 
no pain. This gave an element ofmiystery to his 
case ; and the imj^ression thus made was increased 
when the doctor said be could not make out the 
cause of the wasting, ‘ He must have taken some 
subtle poison, which his system could not rul 
itself oL’ < 

A friend of the writer’s went to see this poor 
fellow just at this stage of his malady. 'Ihat he 
was ill, yea, nigh unto death, there could be no 
question; and as day succeeded day and no 
diange took place, it began to be whispered that 
bis was a case of foul-play. ‘The second time,’ 
said the friend, ‘ that 1 went to see the patient, 
he was alone, and cheerful as a larlc, though weak 
as an infimt and worn to a sksitftSJlIC'** 

‘ I sail soon be .all reight agen,’ said he, most 
emphalic£ill,y. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said the hearer. ‘ Has tlie doctor 
said so ? ’ 

‘ Not he ! * was the reply ; ‘ he wad let me dee, 
that he wad ; but me wafe bes gone wheere she 
wanted weclcs ^oau, if I wad but a let her.’ 

‘ I began,’ said the friend, ‘ to suspect that some¬ 
thing out of the common order was in the wind, so 
let the man go on. 

“ Yes, fra tU’ furst,” said the patient in a whisper, 
“ me wafe believed as I wor under a wicked spell, 
an’ soa wanted to goa to th’ ‘ wise-man ; ’ but ah 
didna think as she did. Last neet, hooiver, seein' 
as theere wor but a step atween me an’ deeath, an’ 
as nowt seemed to stop th’ complaint, ah began 
to think as theere meight be moore in the vvafe’s 
idea than in mo ain, an’ soa I sed, dee as tha 
thinks ; an’ soa she’s off ta-day; an’ yo ’ll see as 
I sail be all reight agen vary soon.” 

‘ I simply relate what took place,’ conclfided my 
friend, ‘ without offering an opinion. That night 
was spent in following the •directions of the 
wizaiu; a scries of spells and iucanbitions were 
gone through ; the man took a turn ; his appetite 
came back ; and in less than ten days the mole- 
catcher was up aud out of doors, and in a few 
weeks more he was in the fi*.;lils after the moles. 
Of course, if “ conceit can kill, conceit can also 
cure.” ’ 

Ere long, it will he seen what education will do 
iu eradicating a belief in such witchcraft-power m 
I have described, and which still lingers in some 
rural neighbourhoods and elsewhere. As I hav# 
said, peraons who move in higher circles have con¬ 
sulted the ‘wise folk’ on matters such as loss of 
health and of property; hence, there seems to ^ 
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an innate tendency to ascribe to the supernatural 
what may really belong to the more occult depart¬ 
ments 01 Nature. This, education will no doubt 
open up, and so dispel delusion. 


A FEW FINAL HINTS TO INTENDING 
TEA-PLANTERS IN ASSAM. 

In addition to the articles upon Tea-planting 
in Assam, which liave already appeared in our 
columns, we hereby offer a few final hints to 
young men who contemplate trying their fortunes 
in the far East. 

[. From a gentleman who has been for some years 
in Assam, and from w'hom we have had no pre¬ 
vious communication, we have received the follow¬ 
ing hints, the perusal of which may induce those 
who pro^se to try their fortune at tea-planting in 
Assam, to give* the matter a little further con¬ 
sideration. The writer says: 

Situations in Assam have been so run after of 
late, that I fancy they will soon be open only 
to those in a position to bring strong influence 
to bear in the right quarter, or to men able and 
willing to pay a premium for the first three years’ 
experience. I have already heard of several 
instances in which premiums have been paid, 
and may mention, that in answer to a single 
advertisement in one Scotch paper, offering three 
years’ employment in tea without remuneration, 
over a hundred apjdications were received. I 
think it hardly possible that the climate and 
prospects in Assam cjh be thoroughly understood 
by, or fairly represented to the many, wdio are 
so anxious to try their hand at tea-planting. 

The first and most indispensable tjuality required 
in Assam, is robust health. When 1 mention 
that the Insurance Oompanic.s refuse policies, 
except on premiums equal to those on Indian 
military lives, 1 think 1 am more than justified 
in drawing close attention to this point. The 
climate is decidedly a very bad one, and requires 
the most undoubted constitution to bear up against 
it. From the number of men physically unfit, 
who have come out lately only to die in the 
country, or leave it in a few months, I think the 
evils to be coped with cannot bo thoroughly 
known at home. A man’s being strictly temperate 
in his habits, is greatly in his favour, as tempta¬ 
tions to ‘ peg ’ with brandy are continual. 

In the second place, sound good sense, and a 
dignified, firm, and decided manner are requisite ; 
while aijy peevish or nagging spirit has a very 
bad effect on the native labourer. 

Thirdly, let a man be more or less a .Jack-of- 
oll-tra<Ie8. Let him have a knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, let him bo able to bleed a 
horse or bullock, to pack the manhole of an engine, 
to swing a sledge-hammer, to plan a house, to 
survey a garden, to mortise a joint, to keep a 
set of books, and in an emergency to physic a 
sick coolie. 

And lastly, let him have some private means 
to fall back on, should the climate prove too much 
for him. 

As, notwithstanding the foregoing hints, some- 
intent upon giving tea-planting a trial-—will doubt¬ 
less Venture to the East, the following notes as 
to oui'Jiili&a, may be useful. On this, m on many 
other BUSjects connected with life in the tea 


districts, many erroneous ideas are entertained. 
J have seen men come to the country with tlie 
most extravagant amount of clothing, one half 
simply useless, and three-fourths of the remainder 
very soon rendered so, by the attacks of moths, 
white ants, and damp. What would you think 
of a young man—ay, and that young man a 
Scotchman too—bringing out nine pairs of cord 
riding-breeches? You may consider this ridicu¬ 
lous, but I assure you such a thing has happened ; 
and absurdities of the same kind are occurring 
every week, all for the want of a little useful 
information. 

On no account should any of one’s old clothing be 
left at home. A coat which may have been thrown 
aside as useless in England, comes in very handy 
indeed of a wet morning in the garden, when 
a better one would lie completely spoiled. Old 
home boots are as good as, if not better than new. 
The sole, the first part to go to the bad in the old 
country, has little or no tear or wear on it, where 
not a stone can be picked np within a radius 
of ten miles. The sewing, however, exposed to 
the incessant damp of Assam rains, soon gives 
way, more especially if any tugging—usually scf 
neces.sary in putting on new boots—be indulged 
in. Two or tnree jiairs of American pegged, lace 
ones, not heavy, but of the best material and 
workmanship, should be provided, together with 
a couple of pairs of canvas shoes, and a pair of 
leather gaiters with spring fastenings. 

Besides all his old wardrobe, then, let him pro¬ 
vide a serge suit for the voyage, a few suits of 
cricketing flannel, a couple of dozens of shirts, 
ma<lo wide at the neck and sleeve.s, anil composed 
of jute. Tiicse are usually known as Oxford shirts, 
anil are to be preferred from the fact tliut iu> 
insects ever attack them, A sup)ily of woollen 
underclothing sufficient for two years should ]>e 
taken, and a lot of woollen socks witli double 
heels and toes. Should the latter not be easily 
obtainable, have a little bit of chamois leather 
stitched in at those points, or better still, let the 
embryo planter, among his other accomplishments, 
number the very useful one of darning. A pair 
of Bedford ci?rd ridirig'-breeche.s, strajiped, makes 
a useful addition to the above list; while a large 
strong, umbrella, and a weterproof-^at arc indi.s- 
pensable. Towel.s, both hand and bath, should be 
taken, as well as some rongli cheap table-cloths 
and napkins, and a few bed sheets. A small 
supply both of cutlery and crockery, though, 
suiiject to a small duty in India, should bo 
brought out 

If firearms must be added to the baggage, let 
them be represented by a twelve-bore, central-fire 
breech-loader; and if too much money be still 
unspent, a four hundred and fifty express rifle 
might be purchased ; but on no account lot us 
have any more revolvers. 


SEA MESSENGERS. 

Rkaders of the voyages of Columbus will recol¬ 
lect the expedient to which that discoverer had 
recourse when caught in a storm off the Azores. 
Believing himself near death, and not wishing the 
king and queen of Spain to be ignorant of what 
he had done in their service, he wrote as much 
as he could of his discoveries on a skin of parch- 
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meat; ‘and having wrapped it np in. a piece 
of cerecloth, he put it into a wooden cask and 
cast it into the sea.’ The. position of the Investi¬ 
gator and Enterprise at a certain time was, if 
we mistake not, made similarly known to the 
Admiralty; and another wave-tossed messenger, 
thrown overboard from the Erebus on her way to 
the Antarctic seas, is said to have been picked up 
off the Irish coast. 

Repeate i experiments with bottled and other 
sea messengers have often furnished navigators 
with information as to the force of the wind and 
waves and directions of the currents. Charts, as 
we have on a previous occasion shewn in tliese 
columns {Ghamheris Journal, No, 314, Jan. 1870), 
have been made of the wanderings of these curious 
ocean-waifs, some bottles afloat having safely ac- j 
coniplished such trips tis from America to Europe ; 
and others, thickly incrusted with shell-fish, turn¬ 
ing up several thousands of miles from the place at 
which they were thrown overboard. Could a log¬ 
book be kept of some of these storm-tossed bottles, 
it would fimiiah some interesting items; as for 
instance, when one, cast adrift over a thousand 
miles from land, is months afterwards discovered 
within a short distance of the port whence the 
vessel sailed which took it out. Another being 
picked up, is perhaps found to have been over 
a dozen years at sea, as if its contents were the 
spirit of a second VanderJecken ; but probably, 
like the bottle in Dicken.s’s Message from the Sea, 
such an erratic messenger would pass most of its 
time ‘floating in a corner of the smooth water, 
within some reef, entangled in the seaweed.’ 

That such frail vessels are considerably influ¬ 
enced by the wind, is well known ; and experi¬ 
menters have made observations from the respective 
conduct of metal cylinders and wooden bottles 
weighted with lead—the latter proving much 
duller sailors under like circumstances than their 
more fragile models. 

As is too well known, there are persons, weak- 
minded and vicious, wdio take a delight in per¬ 
petrating the paltry hoax of fabricating false news 
by means of sealed bottles throwir into the sea. 
As an example of this scandplous practice, it was 
reported some time ago that a sealed bottle was 
picked up at sea containing the announcement of 
the loss of the ship Vermont. To leave no room 
for doubt, the paper bore the name of the skipper, 
together with a pathetic statement that it liad 
been witten ‘in sight of death.’ The.se sad tidings 
must of course have caused grief and consternation 
among the friends and relatives of those on board 
the ill-fated ship, not to speak of the under¬ 
writers w'ho had insured the vessel and her cargo. 
As the Vermont reached St Helena ‘ all well,’ the 
announcement turned out to be a hoax. The 
further mischief of such jokes is obvious when it 
is saul as much as eighty guineas premium per 
cent, was olfered for re-insurance, in consequence 
of such news coming to hand. As a newspaper 
justly remarked at the time, marine insurers have 
already (fuite enough odds to contend against in 
their business, without any more risks of this 
description being added to them. 

Even the most sceptical underwriter would feel 
inclined to re-insuro if informed by a solemn voice 
from the deep that a vessel in which he hod taken 
a risk was lost with all on board. As the very 


profitable nature of the trick would soon bring it 
into favour with the swindling brotherhood, under¬ 
writers must feel specially interested in the swift 
detection and punishment of such experimenters. 
At the time this paper was written, the Admiralty 
received a telegram stating that a bottle had been 
discovered floating in an eddy of the river Weaver 
containing a message from the sea to - the effect 
that the missing training-ship Atalanta was dis¬ 
masted in a fearful hurricane. The manuscript 
was signed—Boy—H. Smith. But as no boy of 
that name is said to have been on board the 
Atalanta, and the position of the bottle was not 
one in which such a waif was likely to be found, 
there seems little doubt that the affair was a' 
dreary hoax. 

A few instances of messages from the sea, 
reported from time l;o time to have betii found, 
like Poe’s manuscript, in a bottle/»afe here‘added, 
but like the one just mentioned, Inay perhaps be 
taken for what they are worth. A girl picked up 
in the sea near Barrow a securely corked bottle 
containing a scrap of old newspaper on which was 
indistinctly written: ‘ Gone down off the coast of 
Ireland the steamer Combat, with all hands— 
Captain Yates.’ There was no mention of date 
I on which the ship sank, but the writing appeared 
to have been hurriedly done.—On the shore of the 
Bay of Luce a bottle was reported to have been 
found containing the following message, written in 
pencT on a piece of paper, the writing being much 
faded: ‘ On the 29th of April 1876, the ship 
Herclades was wrecked on the extremity of Pata¬ 
gonia. Crew in the hands'-of‘savafjes. Bring us 
assistance.’—During a fearful winter storm, it was 
conjectured, from the large quantity of wreckage 
floating about, that many vessels had been lost at 
the mouth of the Tay in addition to those reported 
at the time. Some particulars reached the press— 
whether verified or not the writer is unable to say— 
that a letter inclosed in a bottle was cast ashore 
on the Fifeshire coast giving a clue to one of these 
ships. The letter, blotted and otherwise damaged 
by sea-water, was written in bold Norwegian char¬ 
acters, and was thus translated: ‘ Schooner Bay, 
Tonsberg, 25th December, eight morning. We are 
now in a sinking condition, within sight of the 
Bell Rock, outside the river Tay. We have had 
both boats smashed and carried away, and cannot 
therefore make an attempt to come ashore. We 
have experienced great hardships during the hejvvy 
gales in the North Sea Greater part of rails, 
stanchions, and bulwarks are away. We have 
been labouring constantly at the pumps^ for three 
days, and the foreciistle and cabin are full of water. 
Everything is destroyed, and we have bad but little 
to eat. We now put our trust in a merciful God ; 
and if it is our fate to die, we hope to arrive at a 
heavenly throne. The crew is othervyise all well, 
and asked to be remembered to their dear ones 
at home.—(Signed) H. Mathison, captain of the 
schooner Bay.’ The letter bore the address‘To 
Tonsberg, Norway.’ The name of the Bay was on 
the Norwegian shipping-lists, and she would have 
a crew of seven or eight hands ; and is s^iposed 
to have been bound coal-laden from the Tyne to 
Norway. This sad message from the sea was 
reported to the owners. 

Considering what has resulted from mariners* 
experiments with bottjes afloat, and how often, 
after deters at sea, theee have been the means 
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boring of a deep well last year at a bajewery 
in Tottenham Court Road has confirmed a geo¬ 
logical tlieory, and brought to light remarkably 
interesting facts. Some twenty-five years ago, Mr 
Gtodwin-Austen, from observation of tlie geologj’^ 
of Belgium, stated that, in his opinion, * an axis of 
Palaeozoic Rocks was prolonged from the Ardennes 
under the London Tertiary district, and that a 
band of coal-measures coincided with the line of 
the vall^ of the Thames, where it might some 
day be reaclfbd.* This has been verified by the 
boring above rflentioned ; for, at a depth of one 
thousand and sixty-four feet, ‘ beds of undoubted 
Upper Devonian age, as proved by their fossils, 
were met ■with.’ At Crossness, one of the outlets 
of the London main drainage, at a depth of one 
thousand and eight feet, rocks have been found 
which, ‘ from their mineral character, are believed 
to be of Devonian ageand further corroboration 
was met with in sinking a deep well between 
Hertford and Ware for tlie New River Company. 
Taking all the facts into consideration, Mr 
Godwin-Austen draws the inference, tliat ‘the 
lower members of the true coal-measure forma- j 
tiou may be ex^^ted to occur at about a quarter I 
of a mile to tue ;f the comer of Tottenham 
Court Road aud Oxford Street, and the upper or 

K oductive coal-measures still farther to the south.’ 

would astonish Londoners not a little to see 
a coal-mine opened in Leicester Square or at 
Charing Ctoaa. Nevertheless, these deep w'ell- 
borings, as lias been remark^ by a F.G.S,, are 
‘contributing towaid-s the solution of two pro¬ 
blems of gi-eat economic importance—the exist¬ 
ence or otherwise in the south-east of England of 
jHfoductive coal-measures at a w'orkable depth ; 
and the position of the Lower Greensand or of 
other permeable beds sufficiently <leep-seatcd aud 
extensive to furnish the metropolis with a large 
and never-failing supply of pure water,’ 

Bead in connection with Professor Armstrong’s 
observations described in a recent Month (ante, 
p. 414), the account of Professor Pringsheim’a oxpe- | 
riments becomes the more interesting ; the learned 
German philosopher and botanist, by concentrat¬ 
ing solar light on vegetable tissue, under a micro¬ 
scope, having made a series of micro-photochemic 
observations on the chlorophyll and protoplasmic 
constituents of the Vegetable cell. He finds that 
the absorption of oxygen increases with the 
intensity of the ligh^ and especially with the 
intensity of the chemical rays. But the increas¬ 
ing intensity of the respiration^ finally involves 
daiiger, and the light, which is necessary for 
accumulating carbon, becomes hurtful as soon as 
oxidation exceeds assimilation. The chlorophyll, 
by its luminous absorption, helja to balance these 
two opposite functions. By its preference for the 
chemical rays, it diminishes tlie respiratory eflbrt, 
and thus acts as a protecting screen; fio that even 
in the brightest sualight the assimilation of carbon 
the oxidation of the carbonaceous pro- 
dttctSi ^Beace, conteary.to th^ prevalent opinion, 


chlorophyll has no direct relation with the decom¬ 
position of carbonic acid, but it serves rather as a 
regulator of vegetable respiratory action. 

If plants require temperature for their develop¬ 
ment, they also require light; and it appears as u, 
in some instances, light could be substituted for 
temperature. This is shewn in the cffecta of 
almost uninterrupted summer sunshine upon 
vegetation in high latitudea In Finland,* barley 
ripens in eighty-nine days from the date of sowing; 
but in the south of Sweden under a higher tem¬ 
perature, one hundred days are required. A grain 
of w'heat grown near the sea-level m Norway or in 
lower latitudes, when propagated at high elevations 
or in a high latitude, will mature earlier, even 
although at a lower temperature ; and it is said 
that, within limits compatible with its cultivation, 
the grain increases in size and weight Experience 
has shewn too, that plants raised from seeds 
ripened in a high northern locality, are hardier 
than those grown in the south, and are better j 
able to resist excessive winter-cold. J 

Gardenera in the Azores liave observed that | 
the development of buds of roses and some other i 
flowers is quickened by the atlmission of smoke j 
into the conservatories. ‘Would the efi'ect be the 
same in other parts of the world ? 

In a communication to the Linnean Society, Mr 
F. Day brings forward an interesting array of facts 
to shew that those authors who have assumed tliat 
fishes are deficient in instinct aud ‘ emotional sen¬ 
sations,’ are mistaken. Allowing that the faculties 
of fishes are not so acuti’.ly developed as in the 
higher races, Mr Day still chums for the jiiscine 
tribes that some, at least, ‘have attachments, 
whether in the form of conjugal feelings, paternal 
and maternal affections, or even of platonic friend¬ 
ship. Some,’ he says, ‘construct nests, which 
they defend, as wxll as the young when hatched 
out The males may act the f)art of nurses to 
the eggs, cither carrying them about in purses, or 
even in their mouths.’ Lastly, he mentions‘the 
fact that members of two distinct families may com¬ 
bine for the purpose of attacking another inhabit¬ 
ant of the deep, and thus obtain a supply of food.’ 

In an octavo volinne of nearly a thousand pages, 
the Commissioner ol Fish and Fisheries appointed 
by the government at Wiislihig^n, presents his 
Report on the inquiries made into the condition of 
the fisheries of the sea-coast and lakes of the 
United States; and the history of the measures 
taken for the introduction of useful food-fishes 
into American waiters. The amount of informa¬ 
tion conveyed in this Report is as valuable as it is 
surprising. There are descriptions of the fish 
chosen for propagation experiments, including the 
shad, Pacific salmon, the Atlantic salmon, the 
land-locked salmon, the white-fish (Coregomta aUmn), 
the carp; and of the endeavours made to introduce 
the sole, the tench, and the turbot from Eurojie. 
Copious particulara are given of the fishery of the 
menhaden (Olupea tyrannw), called also raoss- 
buuker and fat-back, of which in one year more 
than one hundred and seventy millions were 
caught off the ahores of Connecticut and Long 
Island. This is the fish which, when properly 
cured, is largely exported as American sardmes; 
arid details of the manufacture, and pictures of 
the vessels employed and manner of catching, are 
given. Moreover, ‘ as a source of oil, the menhaden 
is more important than any other marine animal: 
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ita axinaal ;peld exoceda that the American 
whale fisheries by about two hundred thousand 
gallons.* The refuse of the oil factories is valu¬ 
able as a fertiliser; and in 1875, the quantity of 
ammonia derived from this source was estimated 
os equivalent to sixty million pounds of Peruvian 
guano. 

This Eeport contains further an account of the 
fishery questioifh between England and the United 
States; of the geographical distribution of the 
cod, and its relations to commerce; and, with 
abundant particulars, of the fisheries of Norway: 
something interesting for all readers. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bcnyal con¬ 
tains an account of the ravages perpetrated by 
rats and mice in the Dakhan during the harvest of 
1878-79. The winter-crops were first attacked, 
and the green Sorghum (millet) stalks were deci¬ 
mated by the hungry ile^royers ; but soon whole 
fields vvere gnawed down in two or three nights. 
When, in consequence, food became scarce, the 
rats gathered their forces, and invaded and quickly 
devastated fields at a distance. In ’some places, 
they did not cut down the stalks, but climbed and 
gnawed off the ears of grain. Some of the ears 
thus cut off were partially eaten where they fell, 
and some were hauled off by the rats, and stored 
away. A good deal of the grain thus stored was 
dug up by the inhabitants and used for food. 
Egg-plants, melons, carrots, and even lucerne were 
devoured; and as those ravages ‘ extended over 
several thousand square miles,’ the consequent 
distress among the people may be imagined. 
Tli(\v weie driven to eat the seeds and leaves of 
wild ]>lauts, and to import grain from surrounding 
districts. Tiny take no pains to destroy the pests, 
from a belief tliat the angry divinity which sends 
the rats will send more. Or, thinking that their 
countrymen who died during the famine have 
since been born as rats, tlu-y say: ‘ We did not 
feed them wbcii they were starving, and now they 
have come back to eat us out.’ But Nature inter¬ 
poses a check to some extent. Certain species 
inhabit the black soiL If the wet season begins 
with heavy rains, the ground swells, and smothers 
the rats in tlieir burrows By lens thousands. 
And the black-winged kite, formerly rare in the 
district, is now seen in Hocks, keen d(;vourers of 
the rats. But unless more compi’ehensivo means 
are used, the rats of Dakhan will outrival the 
beetles of Southern Russia and Colorado. 

At a meeting of the Society, an account was 
given of a monkey having been trained to do 
useful work—that is, punka-pulling. A Langur 
monkey two feet six inches in height, strong and 
saviige, was tied to a post: his hands were made 
fust to a punka rope: a man seated on tluj 
opposite side began to pull; and after a while, 
the monkey learned to pull, and during some 
years swung the punka by himself, and, as we 
are told, ‘enjoyed his work immensely.’ He 
was set to train four other monkeys, and suc¬ 
ceeded well with two males, but failed with the 
two females. If the experiments could be success¬ 
fully multiplied, the present punka wallahs of India 
might find themselves superseded by monkeys. 

We mentioned some time ago Dr Schwend- 
ler’s suggestion to employ dynamo-electricity in 
punka-pulling. This has not yet been pnt into 
' practice; but in the Dalhousie barracks at Cal¬ 
cutta, the punkM are pulled by compressed mr. 


Many years ocnlisfei in St Petersburg proved 
that cataract could be cured by application of 
electricity. In their mode feeatanent, a needle 
was inserted in the substance of the lens of the 
eye, and was connected with the negative pole of 
a galvanic battery, and the positive electrode was 
placed on the patient’s tonrae. ‘Short applica¬ 
tions of a mild current resulted, in aU the cases, 
in the liquefaction and fined absorption of the 
cataract.’ 

Cataract is a consequence of defective nutrition 
of an important mrt of the eye. Dr Evetzky of 
New York says: ‘ Tlte three properties of electricity 
—stimulation of the intra-ocular lymph current, of 
the capillary circulation, and of the innervatioxr^ 
of the eyeball—meet the nature of the greatest 
number of cataracts so directly, that we may say 
in advance that electricity will be^n:^essential 
benefit not only in the treatment ef mcipieht and 
advanced senile cataract, blit alscf as a hygienic 
measure in improving the senile state of the eyes, 
and preventing the occurrence of the disease itself. 

. . It is important to free ourselves from the idea 
that cataract is an inert lifeless thing, with which 
we can deal only by the knife.’ 

Cold water, that is the water dripping from 
melting ice, has been found beneficial in some 
aflections of the eye, especially in cases of photo¬ 
phobia or intolerance of light Dr Oppenlieiraer 
of New York believes that the astringent and 
antifcptic effects of the cold exert an influence on 
the cure. Some readers wall perhaps remember a 
very old remedy for diseased eyes, gamely, to dfp 
the face in cold water andkcoB'^lie ^es open. 

A remarkable case of double consciousness is 
recorded in the M^moires of the Society of 
Physical and Natural Sciences of Bordeaux. A 
sempstress aged sixteen while at work would 
suddenly Ml into a stupor, which continued a 
few miuutes. Then her eyes opened, her coun¬ 
tenance became animated, and she entered on a 
condition of existence entirely difl'erent from her 
normal condition, and so remained for a few 
hours ; but the morbid condition increased, until 
after some years it greatly exceeded the normal. 
In the normal intervals, the young woman had 
no remembrance of anything she had said or 
done during the morbid periods ; but when in 
these, she remembered the scries of emotions 
and incidents from one to the other, and came 
in time to regard her morbid existence as superior 
to the otlier. And yet more remarkable, she 
could recall what had taken place in the inter¬ 
posed normal moments, or as she tenried them, 
her ‘crises.’ Studied from a physiological point 
of view, this case has led to,the conclusion that 
the alteration of memory u’as due to an altera¬ 
tion in the quantity or quality of the circulation 
through the brain. 

That infirm teeth cp be taken out and re¬ 
planted in the jaw ■with good effect, has been 
stated in these columns. The subject still occupies 
the attention of dentists ; for we find the President 
of the Odontological Society menrioning in his 
anniversary address, that the * replantation of teeth 
promises at no distant period to pass out of the 
domain of experiment, and to take its place, 
within certain limits as to age, temperament, ana 
alveolar integrity, among accepted and recognised 
surgical proceedings.’ 

At the suggestion of a German chennist, Hie 
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horses of a cavalry regiment in Germany have 
been fed on dried flesh-meal, greatly to the im¬ 
provement of their condition and appetite. To 
insure assimilation of the whole of the albiimen, 
A small quantity of chloride and phosphate of 
potassium and of phosphate of magnesium must 
be mixed with the flesh-meal. 

A German Professor having satisfied himself by 
experiment that tubercular disease (consumption) 
can be produced by infection and inoculation, 
sought for a remedy; and, as is reported, founci 
it in a chemical mixture of benzoic acid and soda. 
A group of rabbits affected by tuberculosis were 
nil cured in a vapour of that preparation. 

Dr Oswald, formerly Director of the city hos- 
pj^al at Vera Cruz, in an article On the Relation of 
Diet to Yellow Fever, endeavours to prove that 
that di^c'ase is produced by diet, and not by 
climate. ‘'ISae so-called hotbeds of disease along 
the coast of* South America,’ he writes, ‘are 
remarkable for the frequency rather than for the 
destructiveness of their epidemics. In Vera Cruz, 
for instance, the outbreak of an undoubted indi¬ 
genous yellow-fever endennc between the first 
of July and the middle of August, is an annual 
phenomenon ; but the experience of a full century 
has proved that the plague confines itself to four 
generally not very numerous classes.’ These are 
foreigners from North America and Europe, and 
their black or Indian servants wdio imitate their 
habits. ‘The native citizens of Vera Cruz,’ con¬ 
tinues Dr Oswald, ‘would ridicule the idea of 
the contagiousne.ss of yellow fever. Not philan¬ 
thropists oniy,"xfiic-rA’e ladies and children visit 
the city hospital and the houses of fever-strickcn 
foreigners. From the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to the delta of the La Plata, neither physicians 
nor laymen entertain the filighle.st doubt about 
the origin of all idiopathic fevers, but refer them 
to dietetic abuses as unhesitatingly as we w’ould 
ascribe dy.spepsia to the same cause.’ 

A contrast is then made of the fle.sh-diet and 
stimulating drinks of the foreigner, and the diet 
of fruit, vegetables, and water of the native ; ilje 
immunity of the latter is pointed out, and the 
Doctor tiius concludes: ‘ If we could ascertain 
the antecedents of those families or cla.sses of our 
population who furnished the largest quota of 
typhus and yellow-fever patients, and of those 
who enjoyed the most conspicuous immunity, 
the comparison of their respective dietetic reconls 
would convince us that the contagious principle 
discriminates in the choice of its victinjs, and tliat 
there is no such thing as a pandemic disease.’ 

In a * communication to the Societe do Gt'o- 
graphie at Paris, Mr Girard describes the changes 
which the territoT^ of Holland has undergone 
within the historical period, chiefly through cala¬ 
mitous floods. For a while, water had the mastery; l 
but the inhabitonts, with untiring patience ami i 
resolution, drove back the ocean, and leconqueied I 
the laud. The dimensions of some of their barrier- 
banks are surprising. One on the island of Wal- 
chferen is three thousand eight hundred metres 
Jong, and more than seven metres above the high- 
e.st tides. Since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, more than eight hundred thousand acres 
have been reclaimed; and the work of reclama¬ 
tion is still carried on at the rate of about eight 
acres a day. Since 1850, the Lake of Haarlem 
has been converted into a region of farms and 


villages; and the pumping-out of the Zuyder 
Zee will surpass in magnitude all the endeavours 
yet made to compel the ocean to restore the land 
so remorselessly ingulfed centuries ago. The 
device of the. province of Zeeland (Luctor et 
emergo) will then acquire a new significance. 

To this we add, that in digging the great canal 
which makes a deep-water communication be¬ 
tween Amsterdam and the sea, nHJre than twenty- 
five million cubic yards of earth and sand had 
been taken out, and used to lieigUten the land 
near the coast. The width of the canal at bottom 
is eighty-eight feet seven inches—nearly seventeen 
feet more tnan the Suez; and in damming out 
the waters of adjacent lakes, more than thirteen 
thousand acres of land were reclaimed; which 
‘eflected a considerable change in the ph 3 '^ 8 ical 
features of the country.’ 

If the accounts we hesir of the doings of the 
Plating Company at Stockton-on-Tees bo correct, 
housekeepers and maids-of-all-work should be saved 
much trouble in connection with grates, fire-irons, 
&c. By a process of nickel plating, fenders, fire- 
irons, bars, gas-brackets, mouldings, &c., avn be 
rendered proof against rust; and may be cleared 
by rubbing with a leather, or—when dull or dirty— 
with soap and hot water. We understand that 
thi.s nickel plating can be applied to any metal 
save zinc. 


A LAMENT FOE SUMMEE. 

Wekp, Mother Nature, weep; 

Summer is dead. 

See ! there she lies in her shroud of flowers, 
l)rooi)ing her sun-crowned liead; 

While the Past nour.s 
Kneel, all weeping round her flowery bed. 

Blow gently, Autumn Winds; 

Sigh .soft and low ; 

Summer only knew Zephyr’s halmy breath ; 
JJut she that loved him so 
Now lies in death. 

Sing ye her dirge—but sing it soft and low. 

Mourn, 0 ye Dryads I mourn 1 
'Pour woods are bare. 

The praciou-s Summer with her sunny light 
No more wall linger Ihere.^ 

Her spirit bright 

Hus si)read her wings, and vanished into air. 

Soft fall, ye Autumn Eains 1 
Summer has fled; 

Fall gently on her fair and fragrant face, 

As tears from heaven shed. 

Lost is her grace ; 

Then weeping, fall on the belovfed Dead. 


E. ». a 
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LANDOWNING. 


TriB position of a laiidownor in Great Britain, 
thonrfh still peruliarly honoured, is not now so 
agreeable as it once was. It is getting l»C'et by a 
Taricty of complaints and drawbicks winch create 
uneasiupsa. One tiling in particular involves 
serious alarm, and to this we shall chiefly confine 
attention. Witiiin our recollection, at a period 
eailyin the present centuiy, England and Scotland 
t(»gethcr had only twelve millions of inhabitants. 
1'he number now approadns thirty millions. 
To niei t 'le increvasing dein.md for food, great 
improveuK nts iiave been efiecled in agriculture, 
and in the rearing of live-vtock. Ihodnctivencss 
has accoTiimgly to some extent k(‘])t pace with 
the requirements of the country ; Imt theie would 
long since liave been a dearth and semi-starvation, 
but for tlie free importation of grain. 

For a time, ns is well known, liee importation 
w’as sternly re^isled iiy those who had a mono¬ 
poly in the native production and sale of gram 
or bread-stuffs. Tliey felt, and tiiey were logical 
in their conclusions, that nniestiicted importation 
would tend to dinunisli tlie rental of land. In 
spile of every opposition, tlie tree imjiort of corn 
link place in 1840. Apprehensions reg.arding the 
fall of rents were not immediately realised. So 
prosperous w'as manufacturing industry, and con¬ 
sequently so great the demand for food, that native 
proilucers did not experience any particular incon¬ 
venience. Things went on pretty much ns they 
did before. Agriculturists and rearers of live¬ 
stock were put on their mettle, and manfully they 
met the new competition from abroad. But this 
could not go on for ever. The people of the 
United States, and of various colonial possessions, 
had either not been roused to the fact that English 
ports were open for the free reception of their 
produce, or were unprepared to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Now, they are fully aware of 
a splendid market being open for every eatable 
they can manage to export. Good news this for a 
population straggling to make both ends meet, but 


bad for the ‘agricultural interest’ The farmers, 
who are the first to suffer, are almost in despair. 
Those farmers, a respectable, and generally a well- 
educated body of men, possessing considerable 
cajiital, have recently had much to suffer not only 
from bad harvests, but from a chronic cvE con¬ 
nected with field-sports and the game-laws. 

In alluding to those sports, we are not to be 
clas.so<l with w’riters who entertain extreme views 
on the subject We desire to speak onl;^ 
according to the suggestions of common-sense. 
Much can be said for the cultivation of field-sports 
as a part of physical education. Pursuing our 
meditations in the midst of picturesque mountain 
scenery, with the thin pure air blowing about, 
the purple heath in full bloom, and a river near 
at band glistening in the sunny beams, we can 
in some sort sympathise with those who, at certain 
8c.asoiis of the year, lay aside their town dress and 
manners, and seek their recreation in field-sports. 
The rough work and hardships to be endured are 
in the nature of a frolic. Sitting down to 
luncheon on a grassy bank instead of a chair; 
the fatigue in climbing rocky hills and jiicking 
a way through moors and mosses with a gun 
over the arm; the eager outlook for winged 
game, the hopes that are inspired, and the 
pride of conquest, are all exhilarating. At such 
times, man in a sense reverts to the savage. He 
I is a hunter by nature, and is indulging ^ the 
pursuits that we read of in ancient record. There 
is a further excuse for. these sports when 
carried on with moderation. They strengthen the 
muscular system, dispel mental depression, and 
send home the jaded professional of Mayfair with 
a stock of health and spirits that keep him 
going for a twelvemonth. Field-sports, includ¬ 
ing salmon-fishing in Highland rivers, are there¬ 
fore not to be deemed a mere idling away of 
existence, as is commonly the case in club-life. 
They have a fair claim to be called hygienic; and 
if not meriting unqualified praise, neither, when 
kept within bounds, are they to be spoken of wildi 
austerity. Should we be wrong in aEeging that 
a taste for field and robost outdoor sports has 








jpaaterially contributed to build up the manliness 
and geniality of the English character ? 

Unfortunately, the picture has another and less 
pleasing aide. Carried to excess, field-sports with 
game-preserving become a scandal and public 
injury. Great Britain is but a small country, 
in which you can travel from one end to the 
other in four-and-twenty hours. Its lands for the 
most part consist of estates held by owners the 
descendants of an old feudal aristocracy, or by 
men enriched by commerce absorbed into the 
country gentry. In neither case, with few excep¬ 
tions, do the owners cultivate their possessions. 
Like tlic French seigneurs of old, they dwell in 
handsomely built mansions on their propert}’-, 
drawing annual rents from farms that are let to 
a distinct* class, the farmers a: practical agricul¬ 
turists just spoketr of, under whom are the hired 
labourers. It is altogether a nicely adjusted social 
system, comprehending three degrees of com¬ 
parison, seemingly adapted to the traditions and 
feelings of the country. 

Symmetrical as it appears, there lurk within it 
elements adverse to stability; hence the gravity 
of the landowner's position, which is beginning to 
attract attention. Landlords, as number one in 
the three social degrees, live for the most part on 
Tents drawn from tenant-fanneis. Some of them 
derive a revenue from coal and other mines on 
their property. Few of them have anything to 
do with trade, commerce, or manufactures, for 
that would be deemed derogatory to their posi¬ 
tion. With much time lianging on their hands, 
they accept the honour of acting gratuitously as 
county magistrates and as members on various 
local boards, and that is about the sum and sub- 
Btanee of their occupation, exclusive of mere 
recreation. Unless they be among those wlio 
derive a large revenue from mines—as much 
sometimes as from eighty to a hundred thousand 
pounds a year—or frona land let on building- 
leases, the financial condition of land-proprietoi’S 
is not very enviable. They are subject to a heavy 
drain in providing for sons and daughters, and 
in making a suitable provision for widows ; they 
have to expend large suras on improvements; 
while the amount of their annual rents suffers 
a serious diminution from rates, taxes, an<l other 
burdens to which land is conveniently exposed. 
With encumbrances on them of various sorts, 
a high style to keep up, and no replenishing of 
meano* from industrial enterpri.se, many of them, 
as seen by the records of mortgages, are believed i 
to experience considerably straitened circum¬ 
stances. 

Putting out of view those with large possessions, j 
or who are endowed with mineral wealth, land¬ 
owners are apparently under the necessity of 
trying to squeeze two rents out of one piece of 
ground—one rent from the farmers, and another 
rent for what are termed ‘shootings,’ or the right 
to kill and use the game which may be found 
on the lands, arable, moor, or mountain, already 
let to the farmers for professional purposes. 
Hence, it is not at all surprising to find that, as 
ft rule, the owners of land are keen adherents of 
the game-laws, which they think should be main¬ 
tained in all their integrity, as consonant with the 


best interests of the country. Occasionally, in 
the case of a landlord who can afford to be 
generous, the farmer is allowed to destroy the 
hares and rabbits that prey on his crops, t^here 
it is otherwise, instances occur of great hawlship. 
We have known a farmer to lose fifty pounds by 
the waste and pollution of a single field of hay 
by rabbits, not one of which he oared to kill or 
molest. On points like this, there have been liti¬ 
gations and much bad feeling. It makes little 
difference, when the landlord, by a preserve of 
pheasants in an adjoining plantation, for the sake 
of a general battue, is able to subject the farmer’s 
fields to habitual depredation. I’here are other 
ways in which crops are despoiled by the pre¬ 
servation of game to an extent that in point 
of justice between man and man is far from 
defensible. It has, however, been argued that 
farmers have themselves to blame if they do not 
by preliminary contract acquire power to keep 
down the quantity of game on the fields which 
they occupy. 

There is a truth in this argument that goes to 
the root of the matter. Farming is apparently 
thought to be an agreeable profession ; for looking . 
to general experience, farms are no sooner known 
to be in the market, than there is a rush to possess 
them. A few years ago, we had a farm to let, and 
for it there were eleven competitors, all good 
men, with capital and knowledge of their bushier. 
For a speciad reason, we accepted the oiler of 
one of them, though it was not the highest. No 
objection was taken to the game being reserved. 
Such is a common specimen of wliat takes place. 
Obviously in the full tide of competition for 
farms, the possible damage to crops by game 
is frequently overlooked, and the farmer when 
too late finds he ha.s made a bargain which, 
if not ruinous, will cause much uneasin<>.s.s and 
considerable loss. The remedy proposed for this 
neglect is a statutory enactment to give farmers 
the right to kill the hares and rabbits on the land 
they occupy ; but this would he to interfere ^yith 
freedom of contract, as if farmers were children, 
and could not take care of themselves ; and even 
in this age of whim.sical legislation, a law of so 
one-sided a nature should only be resorted to in 
absolute de.«pcration of folding a remedy more 
consistent with ordinary rights anjjl^ obligations. 
What the farming class have to do is to refrain 
from entering into contracts without expressly 
stipulating for a concurrent right to keep down 
the ground game on their farms. If in the eager 
demand for farms, this is not practicable, we can 
only say that there arc too many competitors, and 
the consefmcnces of headlong rashness mast neces¬ 
sarily follow. In the case above specified, we, 
unsolicited, gave the farmer a right to kill and 
use the game on the estate. This was possibly an 
extreme indulgence; but all things eou8i<iered, we 
believe it will be to our advantage. Tlie more 
mischievous class of game will be destroyed or 
kept down, and poaching will be repressed. Our 
belief is that if landlords treated their tenants 
with kindly consideration and with a due sense of 
justice, allowing them, for instance, to shoot hares 
and rabbits within reasonable numbers, we should 
hear less of depredations on their crops. 

Lamentations over the dams^ done to grow¬ 
ing crops by hares and rabbits, are not heard with 
any great force in. reference to gcouse and other 
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winged game that make their home on unld moora 
and hills of a pastoral character. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that if hares and rabbits are not kept 
down in moorland as in arable farms, they will 
spread over the country, and complaints of depreda¬ 
tion will continue to be as rife as ever. The right 
thing, as some allege, would be to exterminate 
ground game altogether; but this would be to 
inflict a .heavy loss on the community. It was 

S 'ven in evidence before a Committee of the 
ouse of Commons (Report on Gamerlavrs, 1873), 
that rabbits form a large proportion of the animal 
food mainly consumed by the operative classes in 
the manufacturing towns in England. Manchester 
alone annually consumes from October to March 
as many as five hundred thousand rabbits ; while 
the number of hares and rabbits yearly produced 
in the United Eangdom is about thirty millions, 
supplying about forty thousand tons of food, 
besides skins and fur for manufacturing purposes. 

Grouse-shootings, which commence on the 12th 
of August, are in many instances retained by the 
landlord for himself and his friends. The sums 
realised, when the shootings are let, do not hulk 
largely in a rent-roll, but they are cherished 
as a help. A usual rent is from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty pounds for the season, though 
larger sums are paid according to the number of 
guns and the ground shot over. Reckoning ex¬ 
penses for keepers, assistants, conveyance, living, 
and other outlays, grouse-shooting is a costly 
anmscnient, indulged in only by those in afliuent 
circumstances. Rax^ment to the landowner is 
ordinarily the least of it. The concourse of 
PlMirtsiiieu northward with their dogs, sonmnts, 
gun-cases, an'i oilier equipments bn the aytproach 
of ‘the 1' 2111 ,'is one of the noted phenomena in 
English holiday-making. Trains and hotels are 
cr./wded, and altogether a large sum of money 
must he thus yearly dispersed throughout the 
community. 

Field-sports culminate in deer-stalking and 
shooting, now conducted on a prodigious scale 
in the Highlands of Scotland, as referred to in 
a previous article (July 24). As far as we can 
discover, tlie owners of the northern, deer forests 
are the only liranch of the lajided inlero.rt with 
satisfactory financial prospects. Some meliora¬ 
tion of the game-laws that are proved to be 
detrimental to arable farms, may take place 
sooner or later. But we set aside this as, after 
all, a matter of trivial consideration. The real 
pinch for landlords and tenants is evidently 
to come Irom the free importation of food, now 
towering to vast dimensions through the agency 
of railways and steam-navigation, of which' only 
a generation back there wa.s no idea. As seen 
by Parliamentary returns, the importation of 
wheat, oats, maize, and other kinds of grain into 
the United Kingdom amounted in round numbers, 
in 1858, to forty-thret) million hundredweights, in 
1867 to sixty-six million hundredweiglits, and in 
1877 to a hundred and twenty-four million hun¬ 
dredweights ; the value correspondingly risiim 
fi-om twenty to sixty-six millions sterling. By 
including with grain, the cattle, sheep, piga, and 
dead-meat provisions, the value of the imports in i 
1877 was nearly ninety-five millions sterling. The 
sunj-total may now be moderately put down at a 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. And where 
is this to end ? No one can tell. Looking to the 
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prodigious extent of the western grain-producing 
states of America, Canada included, the capacity 
for exports may almost be described as illimitable. 
Producers beyond the seas are now, through the 
progress of science and commereial activity, brought 
face to face with home consumers. Tire poor in 
making their purchases have now the whole world 
for a shop. 

It would be folly not to recognise what must 
be the inevitable result as concerns native pro¬ 
ducers. Already, with aggravations from bad 
harvests and lo.sses from game, many farmers have 
been ruined, and given up their tenures. Others 
have struggled on by procuring a reduction of ten 
to thirty per cent, on their annual rent. And 
others again are cither falling back in profits, or 
drawing on their capital, and only await the expi¬ 
ration of their leases to relinquish their "business, 
or possibly emigrate with their families. By land¬ 
lords, the very least thing that can be expected is 
the fall of rents, along xvith the introduction of a 
less affluent class of agriculturists. Anything that 
strikes down the farmer recoils on his principal, 
the landlord, and does so with painfully increased 
effect. The fanner’s tenure is temporary. At the 
end of his lease, he can walk off, and turn his 
hand to some new line of industry. The land¬ 
lord is a fixture. Lonely in his dignity, and 
untrained to industrial pursuits, he must either 
sell out, or loxver his style of living. Perhaps he 
is only proprietor in a line of entail, or in other 
words a life-renter, and can neither sell nor 
mortgage his property. If so, and if he does 
not belong to the higher order of landownem 
with extensive posse.ssions, his case is somewhat 
pitiable. We do not know what must ensue, 
unless he contrives to become bis own farmer. 
That, we think, is not unlikely to be tbe issue as 
regards not a few of the proprietors of land. 
Yielding to their late, they may subside into the 
ancient position of yeomen, or gentlemen-farmers, 
of whom we have examples in England and 
Scotland. 

A social change of this kind has for some time 
been looming in the distance for all whose solo 
dependence is but a moderate rental from land 
and shootings. Not without regret should we 
see a dislocation of a state of affairs embedded in 
national tradition and usage; but in a world of 
movement for the general good, we must accept 
the iiievitalile. In the new order of things, dis¬ 
putes about game-preserving would vanish. Pro¬ 
prietors in cultivating their own lands W'ould have 
an opportunity of unchallengeably rearing- as 
many hares and rabbits as they liked for market. 
Rather trying perhaps for those who have fancied 
that a life of genteel idleness with the drawing of 
rents was their natural heritage; but let them be 
thankful that the rights of proprietorship still 
remain unchallenged. Certain Irish landowners 
are not so fortunate, for while we write they are 
threatened with a qualified bereavement of their 
estates in order to endow impoverished peasant 
occupants whom they heedlessly allowed to become 
their tenants. 

The importation of foreign grain to the extent 
contemplated, cannot, we think, fail to have a 
marked effect on British husbandry. Wheat will 
scarcely be worth cultivating. Oats, barley and 
green crops will be the chief reliance. Dairy- 
farming will bo attempted ou a larger scale than 
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xisoaL Th« ujanafactareTS of cheese, however, 
will have to encounter a fierce competition with 
impotfai ol the article. Whether agriculture is to 
he conducted as hitherto hy professional farmers 
or hy owners of the land on their own account, the 
ntmost skill and vigilance will need to be employed. 
For the first time, the native manufacturer of pro¬ 
visions, so to speak, will find himself confronted 
with foreigners, as has been the case with manufac¬ 
turers of calico and other textile fabrica Old easy¬ 
going ways will no longer answer. The sons of 
gentry who have been too high-minded to do any¬ 
thing but shoot, smoke, squander money, and 
play at lawn-tenuis, will have to fall into lines of 
honest industry ; if not, they will need to betake 
themselves to Australia, where a number of them 
already, fowr > ncourmjt r hs auires, figure com])ul- 
eorily aS stockmen and drive.’'8 of bullock-wagons. 
The nlagnitHd€i,of importation will thus probably 
effect moral as well os social and coiumercial 
reforms. 

It would be premature to speculate on the 
changes that may take place in the higher life 
of the nation. The great territorial proprietors— 
Dukes, Marquises, ICarls, and so on—who own 
half a county, and draw immense revenues from 
mines, or the letting of ground on building-leases, 
will of course w'eathcr the storm, and perhaps 
look with indifference on the future. If their 
tenant-farmers retire in disgust, land-stewards 
will take their place, and so tty to keep matters 
right. We may therefore dismiss this part of 
tlie subject in congratulations on what must 
naturally ensue from the blessings of cheap 
food ; for out of all this turmoil will be developed 
prosperity in commerce and manulacturing enter¬ 
prise. Out of seeming evil comes good. The 
world at large is benefited. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

UY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHAPTER XXX.—AUTORIOCRAPHY. 

* Let u» comuU the great LcfecUve Force—miscalled 
LetccUix.’ 

It may be allowed to go without saying that the 
day after Uncle Ben's last visit to me was very 
miserable, and that I was in a state of the cruellest 

f ierplexity. I could neither eat nor sleep, and 1 
ocked myself in mv chambers and spent the time 
alone. The only thing I could definitely resolve 
uppn .was to write to Maud, beseeching her, for 
pity’s sake, to discover the gi-ound of my uncle's 
mysterious accusations, and to allow me a chance 
of clearing myself. I wrote a lengthy letter, anil 
posted it in the darkness of the night; and feeling 
a little relieved, went back to my chambers, where 
I tried in vain to sleep. In the morning, wlieu 
my laundress was laying the cloth for breakfast, 
and I was hiding in the bedroom, to conceal from 
her the bruise upon my face, which resulted from 
the blow I had received, I heard a step upon the 
stairs, and a minute later a pert voice a.skcd for 
me. I had not given the lanndre.ss in.slractions 
to deny me, anticipating no visitor at that early 
hour, and she announced that I was in. 

‘A. gentleman to see you, sir,’ she said a 
moment later, tapping at my door. 

‘Who is it?' I asked. 


* From Bilton) Biiton and Hart, said the 
pert voi<»; and a young man tvith a crimson tie, 
and a general burlesque of fashion in air and dress, 
came into my bedroom with his hat in his hand. 
‘ I am the bearer of a letter, sir,' he said with 
an airy fiourish, ‘ from our principal. I trust it 
is not of overwhelming importance j but I was 
instructed to deliver it last night.' 

1 took the letter, and road it It said briefiy 
that the writer, my uncle’.s solicitor, was instructed 
by him to seek an interview with me, and that it 
was desirable that it should take place as soon iw 
possible. Trusting that some explanation would 
be given of the scene which had so painfully 
bewildered me, I asked the young man in tlie 
crimson tie at whut hour it would probably be 
convenient for Llr Bilton to see me. He replied 
that the principal w’as always at the office ‘ from 
ten in the morning up to any hour at night, as 
it might happen ; ’ and being told to say that I 
would follow him at once, he gradually abstracted 
hiin.sell from the contemplation of his figure in 
I the looking-glass which fronted the central door 
, of a large wardrobe, and went his way. After a 
j visit to a chemist in the Strand who had especial 
I .skill in the disguising of facial damages, I took 
I a cab to Ilolhorn, and forgetting to discharge the 
I man, went into the office of my uncle’s lawyers, 

I and was shewn at once into the room of the senior 
I partner, whom I had seen once before in my 
mule’s company. I offered to shake lund.s with 
him ; but he nodded towards a seat, and asked me 
to take it. I .“at down, and prepared as calmly as 
1 could to li.-ten. 

‘Mr llailley ivas here j'e-sterday,’ he began. 

‘ He tells me that you deny all knowledge ol the 
case against you; and since he feels the disgrace 
of it too deqdy to enter into any conversation 
with you concerning it, he ha.s deputed me to— 
in short to lay the proof of your guilt before 
you.’ 

1 have often heard and read that an innocent 
man charged with eiimo is supported by the coii- 
scionstie.ss of his own rectitude. I believe lliat to 
be rather more foilisli than most generalisations; 
and 1 kno\v that when the lawyer spoke in so 
calm and u'.^iircd a iashion, 1 was almost heuten 
into the belief that I had couiii^ted some awful 
crime, though 1 had quite forgotten what it 


‘ Do you know that signature ? ’ he asked, hold¬ 
ing a piece of paper across the table. 

‘ Ye^,’ I answered, as calmly as I could. ‘ It ia 
mine,’ 

‘Is that yours also?’ he questioned, turning 
the paper round and shewing the heavy autograph 
of Benjamin Hartley. I looked inquiry at tue 
lawyer ; and he, returning my gaze fixedly, tapped 
the paper three or four times with his finger. 
‘ Is that your handwriting, young gentleman ?’ he 
asked agaiu. 

‘No,’ 1 answered, confused and irritated by a 
question so seriously put and so palpably absurd. 
‘ That is my uncle’s writing.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ be said, ‘ will you tell me when Mr 
Hartley gave you this cheque for two hundred 
pounds ?’ 

I began to see the form the accusation was 
about to take. At least I think it was then that 
1 began to see it; but I was quite confounded and 
amozeffi ‘ Tell me the date,’ I asked at last; 
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xemembenug tliat I had in taf pobket-book a he hae expended IJpon ®e* Tell him that i^liia 
xaemorandum of all my teceivings from Uncle Ben charge, so made, without inquiry, without appeal 
within the last thiiee or four years. He gave me to me, without effort to trace the _ criminal who 
the date, and I looked along my list. There was has made’ use of his name and mine, wipes out 
no such date there, and there was no sum of two all gratitude, affection, and regard, and that we 
hundred pounds set down. There were two of two are no more to each other now than creditor and 
hundred and fifty, and several of a hundred. I debtor. We shall hold those relations not an 
passed the pocket-book, with my finger on the hour longer than I can help.* 
open page, across to the lawyer. ‘You brave it out,’ he said, as I turned to go. 

‘Ah!’ he said again shortly; ‘you didn’t ‘Do you consider,’ I asked him, ‘that you are 
enter this.* giving me fair-play ? Are you acting honourably 

* I never received it,’ I made answer. in this matter, or like a gentleman ? I claim to 

‘ I am sure you didn’t,’ he responded. ‘The fact be held innocent until my guilt is proved. I tell 

is, sir, that you forged this checpie.* you, sir, that my name has lieen forged as well 

For just a second, my one impulse was to as my uncle’s, I will protect myself in this 

knock Mr Bilton down. That passed, and I was matter, and I can see no other course than to put 
conscious of nothing except a giddy rage against the whole affair into the hands of the police. If, 
the supposition that such a hdief, however sub- in the meantime, I jyn suspected, I cannot help it.’ 
stautiated, could be held concerning me, and a I could see even as I turned to^go that a^hange 
sort of rebellions loathing of it. 1 know that the came over his face, and that he looked less scornful 
lawyer was talking, hut 1 had no conception as to and less confident. ‘Stop!’ he said. 'Are you 
what he said; and it was after a silence that I willing to submit to that arbitrament ?’ 
asked with a throbbing lieart to be allowed to look 1 answered ‘Yes;’ and in obedience to his 
at the cheque once more. ‘You hail better be gesture, resumed my scat. 

sure,’ he said with a sort of scornful bitterness, He wrote a note, rang the bell, and despatched 
‘that it is tlie one you forged.’ a clerk with the missive, giving him instructions 

That .stung me, and 1 answered hotly: ‘You j to wait for an answer, and to return if possible 
are insolent, Mr Bilton. When next you have a with the man. 

business of this kind in hand, be sure before you ‘You have sent for a police officer?’ I asked 
speak so.’ He slirugged his slioulders and raised him. 

his eyebrows, and made a little motion with his ‘I h.ave sent,’ lie answered, ‘for a private 
hands, Jlis gc“iture and expre.soioa gave me leave, detective.’ 

more scornfully than words would have done, to I waited for more than an hour. A clock upon 
take wiuit lone 1 j)lea‘'ed. I dared .scarcely tru.st the mantel-piece had that irritating importunity 
iiiv eyes ujion liitn in the anger to winch this in its voice which belongs to all timepieces W’hen 
f Lirred me, It! d J took up the cheque and feigned one is silent and waiting. Mr Bilton sorted 

to examine it anew. jmpers, wrote letters, made notes on the edges of 

‘Mr Hartley,’he said then, in a quiet measured documents. I watched him stonily, and listened 
way, ‘ instructs me to tell you that he will hold no to the ticking of the clock. Sometimes everything 
further communication with you ; but that since was so quiet that 1 could hear the scratching of 
he docs not desire to drive you into lurlher crime, a clerk’s quill in the next room, or the rustle of 
he will make an allowance of two hundred and a foolscap sheet as it was turned. At length the 
fifty pounds a year to you whilst your studies private detective came—a little man dres.sed in 

continue, and that this will be’- Idack, and looking something like an undertaker. 

‘ Do you think,' 1 cried jiassionatoly, ‘ if my He bowed to us both, and took his seat with his 

uncle believes this of me,’ and 1 striujk. the cheque liat susjiended by the rim between his knees, 
as it lay ujion the table, ‘that l will take another ‘This young gentleman,’ said Mr Bilton, pointing 
penny from him I ’ ‘ the feather of a qmll towards me, ‘ is the nephew 

‘ This,’ he went on quietly in the same formal of Mr Hartley the millionaire.’—The detective 
tone, reaching out for the eheque as he spoke and j nodded.—‘ Ills uncle, Mr Hartley, has received 
smoothing it out on the desk before him, ‘ will be ' this cheque from his bankers, and proclaims the 
the interest of a lump sum which will be devoted i signature a forgery. It is made payable, you see, 
at the close of your career as a student to the to John Campbell, Esii. This’—indicating me 
purchase of a professional practice. II you have again—‘is John (Janifibell, Esq. 'fhe,cheque, 
auy debts, you will instruct your tradesmen to observe, is indorsed ‘"John C'auijibell,” and it iias 
send in their bills tome. 1 shall examine them been cashed at the Bank. Mr Hanley believes that 
closely, and shall pay them. Beyond this, you Mr Campbell has forged his signature. Mr Canijv 
have nothing to expect from Mr Hartley; and had bell protests that some other person has forged both 
ho taken my advice, ho would have ‘left you to Jlr Hartley’s signature ami his. Now, you will 
your own resources, even if he had not proceeded undertake “to keep this gentleman in sight; but 
against you.’ jf Jkj can give you auy clue, you must bring it 

‘I am obliged to you,’ I answered, as suddenly to me, and we will act upon it. You will make 
hard and cold as if boiling lava had been changed what you can of the case, for IMr Campbell or 
to ice. (If that simile should seem extravagant, against him. In either re.'iult, you v ill look to 
let it pass. It seems true enough, in my recoUec- me for payment. You had better take the cheque; 
tion.) ‘ Will you kindly write to Mr Hartley, and and you "cau report to me as soon as you have 
tell him that so long as he retains this shameful formed your opinion.’ 

suspicion of me, I shall not trouble him? Will ‘I am, then,’ I said, rising, ‘to consider myself 
you say that I decline to receive a farthing from under surveillance ?’ 

his hands? Say, if you please, that it shall be ‘Until,’ he answered, ‘yourinnocence is estab- 
the one aim of my life to repay him the money lished, or you are arrested upon this charge.’ 
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* You will act upon your own autUority, if I am 
arrested ? ’ I asked. 

‘I Shfdl be able to justify my proceedings in 
the proper quarter, I have no doubt.’ He said no 
more; and 1 left him there. The detective came 
udth me down-stairs and walked beside me in the 
Btreet. The cabman I had left waiting outside 
hailed me, and I asked the detective to accompany 
me hotna The journey was made in absolute 
Bilence; and when my rooms were reached, and 
the laundress, who was still pottering helplessly 
about them, had been dismissed, I sat down to an 
examination of the case, with all the detective’s 
experience to help me. 

‘Do you know anything about handwritings?’ 
I asked him. "VVell, he made answer, that 
depended. Did he think he could detect a forgery 
—a eleven forgery—if he had tjie real handwriting 
and the false before him ? Yes, he said; he’d bet 
all he was worthy he could. I laid before him 
several examples of my own signature, and asked 
him to compare them with the endorsement of the 
cheque. He did so, and ended by pronounciiig 
them to be identical. I looked at them for 
myself, and could perceive no difference, I had 
letters of my uncle’s, and produced them. We 
laid the signatures of those letters side by side 
with the forgery of my uncle’s name; and though 
the imitation was painstaking and wonderfully 
accurate, we both thought we could detect a differ¬ 
ence between the real and the false. 

‘I’m not a professional expert,’ said the detec¬ 
tive, who was unpleasantly familiar and free in 


had much ado not to burnt out in tears whilst I 
told the story; but I succeeded in telling it; aad 
be, assuring me of his unchanged and unchange¬ 
able faith iu me, cheered me a good deah After 
some declamation against the wrretehedness of this 
suspicion, which bis sympathy encouraged me to 


manner ; ‘ but I've studied this business, and I ’ll 
lay my life I’m right. TIuit’s a forgery,’ pointing 
to the signature ; ‘and that’—turning the cheque 
over to look t^ain at the endorsement—‘ is the 
real handwriting.' 

This was depressing; and I seemed so hedged 
round by tbe perplexity and misery of the whole 
business, that I knew not what to do or say, I 
begged liim at last to take a professional expert’s 
opinion; and he promised that he w'ould do so; 
though I could see only too clearly tliat he was 
persuaded of niy guilt, and believed that 1 was 
playing a stubborn game in pretence of ignor¬ 
ance. 

‘Perhaps,' he said, ‘you won’t mind obliging 
me by coming to see a man I know, at once ? ’ 

I told him I should be glad to go with him to 
do anything. But I discovered later on that his 
only purpose was not to lose sight of me ; for after 
having taken me to a house, which I afterwards 
discovered to be his own, and having kept me 
waitffig tnere in an office hung round with photo¬ 
graphs of people, he feigned to make further 
inquiries, and to discover that there was no chance 
of seeing the expert that day. He had knocked 
at his own door when we arrived at it, and had 
inquired for this fictitious expert so innocently 
and naturally, and the man who answered the 
door had fallen into his plot so smoothly, that I 
had no suspicion until afterwards of the trick he 
had played me ; though I was not long in dis¬ 
covering the fact that a very seedy man, who 
nourished a perennial sore throat in four or five 
yards of dirty red comforter, had been set to 
watch me. 

1 was sitting miserably in my chambers two or 
three days later, when Gregory came in, and was 
surprised to see me looking so ill and dejected. I 


—I signified attention; and he continued, business¬ 
like : ‘You tell me you can’t find any difference 
between this forged signature and your own ? ’ 

‘ None,’ I said. 

‘ And your uncle and his lawyer, who are both 
observant men, can’t find any ? ’—I shook my 
head.—‘And the detective can’t find any?’—4 
shook my head again.—‘ Suppose then that there 
isn’t any ? Suppose you have been trapped into 
writing your name upon that cheque ? Is there a 
chance of that ? ’ 

No ; I saw none. But at his command, I went 
with him in search of the detective, whom we 
found at home iu the room hung with photo¬ 
graphs, w’here he was smoking a cigarette with his 
feet upon the table. He touched with his fore¬ 
finger the peaked cap he wore, and his whole 
demeanour was marked by an ai)pearance of a 
sense that he was master of the situation. This 
became so apparent when Gregory had asked and 
the detective had answered some half-dozen ques¬ 
tions, that my old schoolfellow came down upon 
him with grave satire, 

‘You are retjuested definitely to understand, 
Mr Latazzi,’ said Jilfiop, ‘ that you are wanted to 
inquire into this case. Your preconceived opinion 
as to its merits is not the thing paid for, or desired. 
We wislj you to bend your inteUect to the facts. 
When you have done that, you can form as many 
theories as you like.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the detective, who was a 
man of im]>erturbable phh'gnr. ‘ Come to the 
facts,’ 

‘ The first fact is that you have the cheque in 
your possession. Oblige mo by allowing me to 
look at it.’ 

Mr Latazzi^ took his feet from the table, and 
strolled to a safe, which be unlocked and flung 
open with a flourisli. He jWoduced the cheque, 
and resumed his old position and h'm cigarette, 
after relocking the safe. Gregory having regarded 
the document closely, asked the detective how 
many handwritings there were upon it. Mr 
Latazzi ausw(;red—two. How did he divide 
them ? Aisop demanded. 

‘The “John Campbell, Esq.,” the “two hundred 
pounds,” the date and the figures, are written by 
<me hand ; and the signature and the indorsement 
by another,’ 

‘ You are sure that the signature and the in¬ 
dorsement are by one baud ? ’ 

‘Mr Campbell wrote them both,' the detective 
answered quietly. I could not say that the 
manner of this speech was insolent, but it was 
nut unnatural that I was angered by it. 

Gregory waved me back when I would have 
advanced. ‘ Did your uncle commonly write his 
cheques on plain paper, Jack ? ’ 

‘I never saw a cheque of his so written,' I 
responded. 

‘Your uncle is a business man, isn’t he? For 
instance, he looks over his bank-book pretty 
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regularly, and oheoks bie cash account, and all 
that sort of thing, and looks over the paid cheques 
returned to him by his bankers.’ 

‘He is the most methodical man I ever kneir.* 

‘ He was dead certain to find this forgery out, 
r suppose?’ 

* I cannot think,’ I answered, ‘ that there could 
have been a possiWlity of its escaping him.' 

‘How.much has he spent on you during the 
last year?’ 

I gave twelve hundred pounds as an approxi¬ 
mate estimate. 

‘ You believe, Mr Latazzi,’ said .^sop, ‘ that my 
friend would choose a common scrap of paper 
like this on which to forge a cheque, when he' 
knew that, Mr Hartley never used a plain cheque? 
You believe farther that one who could forge as 
cleverly as this ’—laying his finger on the imitation 
of my uncle’s massive signature—‘ would lie so 
lazy and so blind as not to take tlio trouble to 
forge another nan^e at the back of it, but would 
stick his own tliere, and run his neck into a noose 
by doing it ? Are those your theories ? ’ 

‘ If you come to me to ask my help and advice,’ 
said the detective, ‘it might be as well, sir, to come 
to me civilly. If you know more thand do about I 
the matter, you can manage it yourself,’ 

‘ Th(;n we will manage it ourselve.s,’ said Gregory; 
and we left the office, Mr Latazzi with great calm 
pulling at his cigarette behind us to the door. 

‘ Who are the experts in handwriting, Jack ?; 
British or foreign, metropolitan or provincial; let i 
us have the beggars up to judgment. That pig- i 
headed villain is no detective. bo mati who j 
theorises has a right to call himself a detective. \ 
('ome along, .lack, to the great liou.se of English ; 
police inte.lLgenee opposite. Whitehall. Let us 
consult the great Defective Force, miscalled 
DeUictive. We’ll Jisk one que.stion : Who are the 
experts? and then we’ll ask another: Where do ^ 
they live ? And then, sir, we will have done with 
the Defective Force for the time being.—Detective!' 
«aid /Est)p, saviigely. ‘ That fellow call himself a 
detective ! The man's ugly vanity lues stared him 
in the face all bis life, hu.t'c as a jiyramid, and he 
hasn’t detected t/wt’ Talking thus, half in real 
heat of anger, and lialf, as 1 surmised, for my 
awaking, he strode on towards the nearest cab¬ 
stand. We spent the greater part of that day in 
driving about London in search of the three men 
who at that time W'ore known to fame and the 
police authorities as experts in handwriting. With 
a great deal of ditlicnlty we got them to under¬ 
take to meet together at Mr Bilton’s office on the 
following day; and late in the evening we our¬ 
selves drove thither just in time to find the senior 
partner leaving. I had scarce told .^op who 
the lawyer was, when my friend went impetuously 
at him, and explained with great ardour but close- 
cut brevity the course he had taken, and begged to 
be allowed to .summon Mr Latazzi to produce the 
cheque. Mr Bilton, who had taken ns into the 
clerks’ office to hear Gregory’s statement, promised 
to send for the detective; let us out again, and 
hade us a grave good-night 

Gregory dined with me, and my spirits rose 
almost to fever-heat; but at his departure the 
flame of hope flickered, and almost vrent out It 
rose again next morning when he came; and I 
went down to Holborn with him in a pitiable 
flutter of nervous excitement, bearing with me 


a bundle of manuscripts of my own, and several 
letters of my uncle’s. The exp^s met; and .&op 
and I awaited their decision in the parlour of an 
hotel near at hand. After the expiration of a 
dreary time—the three hours seemed like three 
weeks to me—the clerk who had borne Mr Bilton’s 
l^ter came to summon us ; and I remember dis¬ 
tinctly how I thought that he must hear the 
pulses beating riotously in my head as he walked 
behind us. 

‘ Your friend has done something for you, Mr 
Campbell,’ ^id the lawyer. ‘ Two of the experts 
are of opinion that the forgery of Mr Hartley's 
signature is not yours.' 

‘ Will you write to that effect to Mr Hartley ?' I 
asked in great agitation. 

‘ One of the experts gives his word against you,’ 
said Mr Bilton, wh* was always business'-like, and 
had no more emotion in the matter than Sf it had 
been the most trivial in the world. ‘ But we have 
set Latazzi upon a new track. If you are innocent 
you will be cleared.’ 

‘ But,’ I urged, ‘ it is cruel alike to my uncle 
and myself to withhold the result of this examina¬ 
tion from him. The balance of evidence is on my 
side, and I have a right to ask that he should 
know it’ 

‘Y(jur uncle, Mr Campbell,’ returned the lawyer, 

‘ would not resign his opinion for all the experts 
in the world. 'We must have more than this to 
move liim. And he is a most valued friend of 
mine, sir, and I will not agitate him by a hope • 
which even yet might prove fallacious. I do not 
say it will. 1 say it might. Do you know how 
much we know about this matter ? We know 
that the paper upon which the cheque was written 
came from your chambers; and we have even been 
so fortunate as to secure, tlirough Mr Gregory, its 
fellow half-sheet from your waste-paper basket. 
Wo know through the same source that the 
indorsement is written in the ink you habitually 
use, as it is certainly your signature, and that the 
writing on the other side is in a different fluid. 
AVe shall make inquiries at the Bank; and W'e 
shall discover who presented the cheque, and 
where he went. In short, sir, we know much 
already which tends to clear you; and I believe 
we shall shortly know something which will 
criminate somebody else. But you cannot yet 
be regarded tis free from suspicion, and I should 
recommend patience.’ 

I went back to iny chambers in very low spirits, 
and there endeavoured to exercise patience to such 
effect that in three days I lay in a raging fcves, 

LUCK: 

The question is mooted occasionally: Does such 
a thing as luck really exist ? The theory has the 
usual amount of believers and non-believers, the 
latter to a certain extent predominating in edu¬ 
cated circles. Truly, it is rather difficult at times 
to reconcile the vagaries of fortune with any rec(^- 
nised rule other than that of chance. Sttll it is 
desirable that the matter should not be looked 
upon from a Fatalist’s point of view, which doubt¬ 
less means that: ‘ If a person is fated to succeed 
in his undertakings, he will do so, though he 
remains a passive agent' • 

Experience teaches us, that in all cases, even 
allowing that there is such a thing as luck, there 
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mtut be othee Accompaniments in the mrson of 
the fortUBAte possessor, to be of use. Take, for 
exa]u]ple, tiie case of Alexander Turney Stewart, the 
American millionaire, a sketch of whose life ap¬ 
peared in this Journal in June 1876. Certainly, if 
ever a man was open to the charge of being more 
fortunate than hi? fellows, it was Mr Stewart 
St^l, the other qualities were apparent also. He 
commenced business under the great disadvantage 
of knowing nothing about it; tie was in a strange 
country, far away from his own home, and had to 
fight his way against many difficulties, in the face 
of which he prospered. Looking to the end, we 
find him on the top rung of the ladder of success 
-—if the possession of many millions of dollars 
means it. We are told that even when a mil¬ 
lionaire he superintended business in his ware¬ 
house, and jealously watched his interests, allow¬ 
ing no infringement of the strict rules laid down 
for the working of the various departments. Those 
attributes displayed in the character of Alexander 
T, Stewart were certainly the means which served 
to make him a foremost man of his time. 

How many are there who engage in a pursuit 
tmder the most brilliant auspices, rejoicing in the 
possession of money, friends, and position; their 
business habits are good, and everything about 
them seems to be quite correct; yet with all those 
advantages it is a struggle with them to eke out 
a precarious existence. Again, we at times see 
examples in quite an opposite direction, when 
men alone and unassisted by friends or capital 
succeed in building up a colossal independence. 
It has been the fortune of the writer to be per¬ 
sonally acquainted with one of the latter, whose 
history is singular, inasmuch as that at the begin¬ 
ning of his career he was totally uneducated. 

Mr D-(we will call him), an Irishman like 

Mr Stewart, left his native country when a very 
young man, and came to a large English town to 
seek employment. He was a cooper by trade ; 
and after a little time, procured work in a large 
yard owned by two partners extensively engaged 
in making casks, &c. for shipping purposes. lie 
worked steadily for some years, during which time 
he gained the esteem and confidence of liis em¬ 
ployers. They looked on him as a right-hand 
man, and eventually made him foreman in their 
concern. In this position he gave ample proofs of 
his ability, and by seeing that the work was turned 
out in a superior manner, was the means of bring¬ 
ing more business to the firm. In time one of 
the partners retired; and the incretised trade being 

too much for the remaining one, Mr D- was 

admitted to a share in the profits. Thus he con¬ 
tinued as one of the principals, in the very 
concern where twelve years previously he came a 
poor, uneducated man seeking a day’s employ¬ 
ment Nor did his good fortune end here; for 
the remaining representative of the original firm 
followed the example of his confrere, and retired 
on his laurels, leaving Mr D—— sole proprietor of 
a most lucrative business. During this time one of 
his aims was to remedy his neglected schooling. 
When he got employment, one of the first things 
he sought for was a night-school; and here he 
managed to acauite a very fair education. There 
is a sayinft to the effect that when Fortune adopts 
a proUg^ she is lavish with her gifts. A few 

years since, Mr D- purchased a villa and 

grounds for five thousand pounds. When I last 


saw hiffij he told me that a railway compny, 
finding it necessary to encroach on a distant 
portion of his land, had paid over to him in 
compensation an amount nearly equal to his 
original outlay. We learn from the foregoing 
that the success of Mr D——- in life was not 
dependent on chance. Had he not persevered at 
the start, he would in all probability have con¬ 
tinued to be an ordinary workman to the end. 
There is this to be said in the matter; he seized 
his opportunity at the right moment, and aided 
by sobriety and industry, worked his way to the 
top of the tree. 

There are instances of fortunate occurrences 
apart from wonderful successes in money-makiug, 
though not less remarkable. I know of the 
occurrence of one, the truth of which I can vouch 
for, as I was concerned in it myself. I was 
eiig£ 4 »ed in a business transaction with a manu¬ 
facturer, and made an appointment to call at 
his place to see some samples the next evening. 
The time fixed was half-past three. Something 
happened in the meantime which would prevent 
my leaving home, so I wrote a line notifying him 
of the fact. The next evening I was astounded 
to read in'the later editions of the newspapers 
that a dreadful accident had taken place in con¬ 
nection with this identical warehouse. A lofty 
chimney of an adjacent factory, through some 
cause or other suddenly collapsed; the greatest 
portion of the debris falling on the warehouse 
in question, drove the roof in, and killed and 
wounded a number of work-people. The sad 
occurrence took place at a quarter to four o’clock, 
and in a portion of the building where 1 would 
have been had I kept my api)oiutment. This 
incident caused me to tliink very much at the 
time ; and although there were no fort-shadowings 
or warnings manifested, I felt convinced my 
escape was owing to the iulerveution of a merciful 
Providence. 

A book nrigbt be filled with accounts of remark¬ 
able vagaries of fortune cropping up now and 
again. One 1 remember reading about was in 
connection with the ca'amitous failure of the City 
of Glasgow Lank. A young man had been left a 
legacy of one thousand pounds; and having no 
immediate use for the m(<ney, he jmid it into- 
the bank. In a few days lie saw advertise¬ 
ment about a business for sale, and entering 
into negotiations with the proprietor, ended by 
making the purchase. Singularly enough, the 
amount required was exactly what he had in the 
bank ; so closing his account, he paid for the deeds 
and entered into possession. The outgoing tenant 
having no immediate use for the money, invested 
it in shares in the City of Glasgow Bank. The 
next day the crash took place which is still fresh 
in the minds of all. Here we have an example 
of a double stroke of what may be termed luck 
—good and bad. 

A large number of people are wont to observe, 
when anything unforeseen occurs: ‘It is the will of 
Providence, and could not have been prevented ; ’ 
or, ‘ It is just luy luck.’ These observations may 
in some instances be quite applicable; but one 
cannot help thinking that we are too prone 
to bold Providence accountable for our misfor¬ 
tunes. Certain it is we shall not obtain assistance 
from Providence unless we shew a disposition to 
assist ourselves. Take, for example, the lives of 
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many great men, and it may be seen that persever¬ 
ance and hard work were their stepping-stones to 
success. They doubtless met with misfortunes 
and disappointments from time to time; but 
instead of laying down their arms, and saying it 
was willed they were not to succeed, they com¬ 
menced afresh, and enrolled their names amongst 
the highest in the land. This should never be 
lost sight of, as it furnishes us with an incentive 
to persevere in our pursuits, and will in the end 
lead to a siu.cessful issue. We must not expect 
miracles to be wrought i'or us. Our duty is to try 
to make the miracles by pluck, promptitude, and 
integrity; and there is a fair chance of our suc¬ 
ceeding. 


SOPHIE: AN INTERLUDE. 

IN TWO CHAPTEUS.—CHAPTEE I. 

I MET Sophie at the Elms, Severn’s place in Kent. 
Sad changes have taken place since. I had spent 
several years in India, and returned home in 
disgust at love, life, all things. Of course there 
was a woman at the bottom of it—a woman 
whom I loved passionately. I had Ifnown her 
from early girlhood, watched her gradually develop 
into a splendid woman. She was an orphan ; her 
mother died at her birth ; her father, absorbed in 
his business, cared but little for her ; her step¬ 
mother treated her with coldness, and often with 
worse. I shielded her to the best of my power, 
which in those daj’s was but small. She grew to 
love me, and we were betrothed. I was only a 
poor Civil Servant then. My elder brother was 
alive. I was not much of a ‘match;’ but her 
father, a weak kindly man, sanctioned our engage¬ 
ment, and I was content. After a year of waiting, 

I was promoted to a post far ‘ up-country; ’ and 
1 left, full of hope and joy, to arrange a home for 
my wife. Alas ! other eyes than mine beheld my 
])earL A roue Viscount, who having pretty nigh 
exhausted all European sports and pastimes, had 
come to India for the greater excitement of tiger¬ 
shooting, saw her at a ball. 'Iler rich luxuriant 
beauty attracted, her cool rcc(‘pliou of his atten¬ 
tions piqued him. After a fortnight’s ardent 
pursuit, he ofl'erod her his hand and coronet. 
With what result ? One day I received a packet 
containing all my lettera and presents; a formal 
business-like letter from her father, tvnnouncing 
‘ Miss Morewood’s engagement to Lord Rathalan 
aud—a line from Juliet; ‘ Walter, I am unworthy 
of you. Farewell for ever.’ Short, certainly, and 
to the point! Next day, I received notice of my 
brother’s death. I was thus, if not rich, at least 
independent; and asking lor a year’s leave of 
absence, I started for England as soon as pos- 
fiibl& 

Ten years had changed the old home. Father, 
mother, and elder brother were all gone; only 
my sister Lucy, married and widowed during my 
absence, remained. Sbe lived in London; and 
with her I took up my abode, in the hope of 
finding out some of my old companions. Alas! 
they too were changed or gone. Only one was j 


unaltered to me, and that was Harry Severn. 
Yet, even to him those ten years had brought 
change. When I left in ’66, he had just married 
a graceful, pretty, childish little girl—the most 
‘ winsome wee thing ’ I ever saw. She was gone ; 
and another was filling her place in Severn’s life, 
if not in his heart. 

I heard from my sister, that the second Mrs 
Severn was a most superior person—a woman of 
large fortune and high connection, and in every 
way a better wife for my friend than poor little 
Valerie de Burgh had been. Well, well; every 
one to his taste. 

I was only a short time in London, when Severn 
found me out. I never can forget his friendly 
greeting, or the sin^re affection which he mani¬ 
fested for me. ‘ You must corae^to us at once,’ he 
cried, shaking my hands as if he never meant to 
let them go. ‘Make my house your headquarters. 
We have lots of room, there being no encum¬ 
brances, I am sorry to say, in the sliape of young 
ones as yet. But I want you to know and like 
Mary. I have often told her about you. Alfred 
too, you remember Alf?—And then there is a 
niece of Mary’s ; and Sophie, a little ward of mine, 
all sUiying with us. We are a jolly party, I can 
tell you.’ 

Solitude, even when enlivened by a sister, is 
not the best medicine in the world for a wounded 
spirit. I went to the Elms in a few days. 

A grave, old, gray-headed servant received me at 
the door ; and telling me that Mr and Mrs Severn 
were from home, but would soon return, ushered 
me into a delightful library, filled with deep tones 
of colour, sweet odours, and softened golden light 
Through luilf-closed curtains of some delicate 
texture, the garden could be seen, glowing with 
colour and redolent with perfume, in the after¬ 
noon sunsliinc; and a sound of falling water gave a 
dreanjy freshness to the whole. 

I stood enraptured for a moment; then I strode 
to the w'indow, flung back the dainty curtain, and 
started in amazement There, curled up in a 
great velvet arm-chair, lay the prettiest child I 
had ever seen, fast asleep. Her fair faint-flushed 
cheek rested upon the crimson cushion ; her dark 
curling rings of hair ran riot over it One dimpled 
hand lay open on her lap ; the other touched the 
carpet, over the arm of the low chair. A book, 
which had evidently fallen from her Jooseued 
clasp, lay beside the little rosy hand. I stood’and 
gazed upon her—for I am fond of children—in 
surprise and admiration. TKis then, was Severn's 
‘little ward.’ I bent closer to examitie the beau¬ 
tiful sleeper. She started aw'ake. Her eyes met 
mine. Such eyes. Not black or brown, as her 
dark hair would lead you to suppose; but gray,, 
liquid, limpid, brimful of fire and sweetness ^d 
expression ! Strange eyes for a child, but beautiful 
beyond compare. 

For a second or so she looked at me without 
moving; then she started to her leec with a littln 
bird-like cry. ‘How did you come? I did not 
hear,’ sbe stammered, in sweet silvery tones. 

‘You have been very sound asleep, my little 
lady,’ I replied. 

She put back her clustering carls, and looked at 
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me a queer expression. ‘Have you been 
lon^ I * abe asked, her eyes dancing with niis- 
<^ievou8 ligbt 

‘Ifol very—only about five minutes or so. Quite 
long enough to win a pair of gloves,’ I said 
merrily. 

She flushed crimson, then drew her little person 
to its full height of four feet ten or therev-ibout, 
and laughing again, said : ‘ Won’t you be seated ? ’ 
with an assumption of maidenly dignity very 
charming to behold, and motioned me to a seat 

T site ner couch. 

felt rather taken aback by the change in 
manner and gesture, and retreated at once to the 
chair she pointed out, half-sighing that there 
were no children nowadays; and sat down, half 
vexed, half pleased. 

4 few moments’ silence, in which only the tink¬ 
ling waterfall outside and a bird singing some¬ 
where amongst tile trees, ensued. 

‘You are above talking to children,’ said a 
plaintive little voice. 

I looked up. She had moved to the window, 
and stood there framed by the trailing clematis 
which wreathed it. I confess she made a lovtdy 
picture. ‘No,’ I said, won by her grace and 
beauty; ‘I am very fond of talking to children 
when they are good.’ 

‘ Talk to me. Am I not good ? ’ she said 
softly. 

‘ Yes ; very good indeed. I like good children 
.—grow quite fond of them, in fact I will promise 
to grow very fond of you, if,you only give me the 
chance.’ 

For a moment her face crimsoned ; and ere she 
recovered her natural tint, a sound of wheels on 
the gravel announced the arrival of some visitors, 
or perhaps the return of Severn and his M'ife. 
With a little gesture of silence to me, she glided 
out of the window, vanishing amongst the roses ; 
fit home, I thought, for such a fairy-like being. 
As she disappeared, I lifted the hook she had been 
reading. To my surprise, it was a volume of 
German verse. Fancy that chit of a girl reading 
German! 

A moment afterwards, Severn, his kind hand¬ 
some W'ife, his brother Alfred, and a tall dis¬ 
tinguished-looking girl, entered the room, and 
gave me a hearty welcome. Severn’s wife was 
charming; but her niece, Miss Ruffbrd, was not ! 
quite 80 attractive, being soinewliat grave and 
formal. Alfred Severn reseiuhhjd his brother, 
though perhaps he was more silent than Harry. 

I saw hia eyes go round the rooin, as if he sought 
for something. ‘ Whmre’s Sophie ? ’ he said at 
last 

‘Where, indeed ?’ ’echoed Mrs Severn; and 
Severn himself walked to the window, calling: 

* Sophie, Sophie ! ’ But she did not appear. I 
said nothing; her gesture of silence sealed my 
lips. 

After a pleasmit hour spent in dawdling 
through the garden, we separated, to pre})are for 
dinner. When ready, I wended my way to the 
library, hoping to find my little fairy there ; but 
the room was empty. I flung myself into the 
couch the fairy had occupied, and began to tliink 
of the woman I had lovtwi in far-away Indi^ and 
who wa?, I thought lost for ever. (She sits by 
my side to-day; she came to me after all, and 
proved her faith and truth before the world ; but 


I do not Hiink there was a more miserable man 
in the length and breadth of England than 1 was, 
upon that beautiful summer evenmg.) 

Alfred was the first to enter the room, and I 
was about to question him as to Severo’s ward, 
when Miss Ruflord, clad in gleaming white silk, 
glided into the room, closely followed by Mrs 
Severn. As the gong boomed out through the 
hall, Severn himself appeared, and without a 
moment’s pause he offered his arm to Miss 
Rufford. I did the same to the lady of the 
house ; and we entered the dining-room. 

As M'e seated oureelves at table, Severn looked 
around, and said somewhat impatiently; ‘ Where 
is Sophie V 

Mrs Severn replied smilingly : ‘ Sophie will 
come in presently.’ 

Was it imagination, or did a glance of intelli- 
gtuiee pass swiftly from eye to eye around the 
table ? I began to think there must be something 
queer about the child. 

With the rest of the sweets she came; and I 
thought her prettier than ever. She was dressed 
in w'hite, with pale pink sash around her fairy, 
waist, and pink bows stuck over the fluffs and 
puffs of her stylish fi’ock. Severn glanced at her 
inquiringly. She tossed up her little head as 
she encountered his eyes ; and a saucy smile sent, 
as it seemed a hundred dimples playing hide-and- 
seek around her rosebud mouth. Alfred made 
room for her at his side; in fact a vacant place 
was there all through dinner. She glided to her 
seat with a self-possession and graceful ease of 
manner wonderful to see in one so young, 

‘You liave not met my frieud, Mr Dennis, 
Sophie,’ said Severn, 

She gave one hurried glance at mo through her 
long eyelashes, ‘ Don’t betray me,’ it said. I 
took up the cue she dropped, and said I was 
glad to make Miss Sophie’s acquaintance, I'liere 
was a mi.sehievous glitter in her great eyes as she 
bowed to me, and a lovely pouting .smile set the 
dimples dancing again. 

I ha<l no doubt tliore was some joke amongst 
them, for they all laughed so heartily at such 
trifling things, and even the gray-headed butler 
trembled on tbe verge of a smile ; but 1 could not 
find out what it wa^!.' § 

When dinner was over and the ladles had with¬ 
drawn, Severn and I strolled out into the })lea.sure- 
ground. Alfred did not accompany ua We had 
much to tell eacli other. Harry had volumes to 
say about his hai»piness and good fortune, and a 
little of the sorrow which had preceded it. And 
I—I was glad of a friendly ear wherein to pour 
the story of my cruel wrong. I did not accom¬ 
pany Severn to the drawing-room; hnt leaving 
him to make what excuses for me he best could, 
betook myself to the solitude of ray own room 
and the society of a book. I had «it for some 
time reading, or trying to read, when suddenly 
outside my window arose a concord of sweet 
sounds, which thrilled me through and through, 
and brought me to the window at once. Four 
figures stood upon the terrace, singing. Their 
voices rose and fell on the still uight-air, and 
‘trembled away into silence’ in perfect cadence. 

I had seldom beard anything so sweet. ^ 

‘Encore, encore!’ I cried, springing out 
amongst them. They greeted me with a merry 
burst of laughter. 
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‘So/ cried Seyemj ‘I knew kow to'anearth yon. 
I reaieioibered how Itaiid you used to be of music 
long sgo. Sit there with Miss Eufford, and be 
auifience.' 

Could it be possible that Sophie—that child— 
ww one of the vocalists ? Yes ; there she stood 
beside Mrs Severn, farthest from the lamp they 
had set upon a table, covered with loose sheets of 
music; lier floating ribbons, white dress, and 
syl^-lilce form harmonising exquisitely with the 
bacKground oi trellised roses. 

Softly, very softly the music began again. A 
voice clear, sweet, tunable as the song of thrushes 
in a spring twilight, arose from the group. The 
melody was simple and sweet to a degree, and 

the voice- I held my breath lest I should lose 

one note. I felt a choking sensation in my throat; 
and yet I was sorry when the other voices 
struck in, beautifully harmonisetl and tuneful as 
the quartet was. I listened breatiilessly to its 
close; and felt when it ceased, that something 
beautiful had come, and gone for ever. 

They sang no more in the twilight. We went to 
the drawing-room, where Mias Rulford played for 
us. She played uncommonly W'ell. Severn and 
Alfred sang. Only the fairy child was absent. T 
asked Mrs Severn wdiere she was ; and that lady 
replicil, laugliing: ‘ Gone to bed. It is too late 
for children to stay up.’ 

A few bright, never-to-be-forgotten days suc¬ 
ceeded. It was long since I had been so happy. 
Only the child was a standing puzzle to me. She 
kept out of my w'ay, and laughed at me, and 
worried me with a haunting suspicion that she 
was making hm of me. One day I caught her 
tripping up th • garden, and coaxed her to stay and 
talk to me, Jlut, she only laughed, and fled away, , 
saying her nurse was waiting for her. I own 
I was puzzled. 

At last I discovered the joke they had been 
keeping up amongst them. I t was on this wise I; 
found it out. I had started h}' myself fur a drive j 
one afternoon, and had gone about half a mile 
from the gate, when I espied a fluttering gown 
and a dainty hat, which 1 recognised. But 
what couhl have brought the little fairy so far ■ 
from home I She was standing by the roadside \ 
talking to a child of about licr'own years—a pale, j 
thin ghost of a thing, whose u)>care<l-for locks, j 
ragged frock, and broken, trodden-down shoes 
form "id a striking contrast to her own trim grace¬ 
fulness. 1 saw the children’s hands meet. The 
little beggar-girl courtesied low. 

The tiny benefactress turned and faced me. 

‘ You here ! ’ she cried, crimsoning to her brow. 

I sjjrang out of the low pony-carriage, and 
almost lifted her in. ‘ You naughty child,’ I said, 

* why are you wandering so far by yourself ?' 

‘Itecause I had particular business/ she said. 
‘And Mr Dennis, please let mo go.’ 

‘Tell me where your particular business lies, 
and I will drive you there,’ 1 answered; giving the 
rein to the spirited ponies, and carrying off my 
dear little prize. 

‘ No, no! Please, stop—please, let me go,’ she 
pleaded. ‘ I want to visit an old friend of mine 
who lives near this. Do stop at this stile.’ 

She half rose from her seat; but I flting an arm 
around her dainty little waist and held her fast. 
‘No, no, my lady/ I cried, laughing. ‘ We won’t 
part BO easily.’ 


She did not struggle for liberty; but turned and 
looked steadily in my face, saying slowly: * Mr 
Dennis, will you kindly release me ?' 

How womanly liie child could turn all at once! 
Her face flashed; not one of her sweet rose-leaf 
blushes, but a hot, angry red upon each cheek; 
and an ominous light came into her great eyes, 
which seemed to darken as she looked into mine. 
Really she was very amusing ; her assumption of 
maidenly reserve and dignity was charming to 
see. ‘ What a little Tartar you grow ! ’ I said 
through my laughter, still holding her fast. 

‘ You are rude,’ she said—and there was a little 
quiver in. the tone. 

‘ And you are naughty/ I replied, ‘ and must be 
punished,’ 

She did not speak again for a while. We drove 
on. At last I said: ‘ I won’t release you until 
: you look at me and say : “ I ’ll b^ good.”’ * 

She turned her face. The dimples were playing 
around her rosebud mouth. Slie put her little 
hands together, lifted the lovely, wistful, dazzling 
eyes to mine, and lisped : ‘Please, I’ll be good- 
very good,' 

1 know there is no excuse for me; I know I 
was dreadfully wrong ; but I could not help it. I 
drew the slender child-form to me, and kissed 
her once, twice. 

With an angry cry, she tore herself from me. 
Springing to her feet, she would have leaped from 
the carriage, had I not caught her arm. 

‘ How dare—how dare you!’ she cried in a voice 
choking with indignation. ‘ I thought I could 
trust you—thought you w'ere a gentleman'- 

‘Sophie—dear child’-I stammered, 

‘ I am not a child, 1 am twenty-one. I—I—I 
played a joke upon you—I—- Oh, oh 1’ She 
cried, now sobbing angrily, in the corner of the 
carriage. 

I sat thunder-stricken. One-and-twenty ! This 
tiny creature, so ex(iuisitely childish in form and 
manner—one-and-twenty ! I turned the ponies’ 
heads for home. I could not speak, 1 knew not 
W'hat to say. All w'ords wherein to form ray 
apology seemed to fly from me, I only felt; Let 
me get to the Elms at once, and be off before 
Severn or his wife can hear of ray misdoings. I 
confess I never felt so angry with myself before. 

In the meantime Sophie began to recover her¬ 
self. Her sobs ceased. Glancing round timidly, I 
saw that she had drawn her hat over her eyes; 
and that the beautiful r(?d lips were quivering, 
just as a child’s mouth twitches when its paroxysm 
of w’eeping is done. I felt that I viu^st say sojne- 
thing; yet what was there for me to say ? I began 
to experience a not very pleasant sensation of 
utter foolishness, and to realise the disadvantage 
at which I must appear to her. She did not speak 
for a while, but sat like a little statue, looking 
straight before her. I urged the ponies on, and 
tried to whistle, and so we drove along the quiet 
slnuly road. At last I humbly asked her if she 
could forgive me. 

* 1 am as much in fault/ she replicfi, without 
turning her head. ‘ Plea.se, say no more.' 

I obeyed her; and we drove home, a fiilent^ 
sombre pair. I don’t think I ever had a more 
uncomfortable drive. I felt quite glad when we 
came to the gate of the Elms and sped i»p the 
avenue. As we came to the door, I said: ‘I em 
most sincerely sorry for what has happened. I 
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can only aay that I humbly crave your forgiveness, 
and hope—you won’t think very badly of me.’ 

She only answered by putting her hand on 
mine as she sprang from the carriage, darted into 
the honse, and vanished. 

LIGHT AND LIFE. 

WlKHOCT the sun, Nature would be without life, 
dead' and inanimate., A beneficent Creator, by 
bringing light into the world, has spread over its 
surf^ organisation, feeling and thought. Let 
us glance at a few of the most striking examples 
of the effects of light and heat on animal life. 

Among infusoria—those microscopic animalcules 
which develop in stagnant water—there probably 
' exists a daily and a nightly respiration, the in¬ 
verse of each other, and e.\ac^y like that of the 
green parts of pltjnts. Those which contain green 
colour or chlorophyll probably produce oxygen at 
; the expense of the carbonic acid contained in the 
water. The oxygenation of the water effected 
by these little beings varies very considerably 
in the space of twenty-four hours. It is at its 
lowest point when the sun rises, and reaches the 
maximum about four o’clock in the afternoon.! 
Should dark clouds cover the sky, the phenomena j 
are suspended. All animals breathe in tlie night, 
in the same manner us in the day, but with less | 
intensity; at all times they are burning carbon in 
their tissues and forming carbonic acid, only the 
.activity is much greater in light than in darkness. 
The nutritive action is very greatly accelerated by 
light, and lessened by darkness, a fact which has 
been long known and acted upon by agricul¬ 
turists. If the farmer’s wife wishes to fatten 
her poultry for the market, she shuts them up in 
small dark coops. If her husband prepares his 
oxen for Christmas shows, they are not left in 
the fields, but placed in stalls where the light 
is admitted through small loopholes. In this twi¬ 
light the food is assimilated very slowly, instead of 
being burned up in the circulation of the blood, 
and accumulates more easily in the organs. 

But animals suffer from such treatment, just as 
the plant fades when deprived of the sun. If they 
do not die from the absence of light, they are often 
completely transformed, and their organisation is 
changed in the least advantageous maimer for the 
full exercise of the vital faculties. William 
Edwards, to whom science owes so many researches 
as to the action of physical agents, placed some 
eggs of the frog in two glasses full of water, one 
of vrhich was transparent; the other was covered 
with black paper, and thus rendered impermeable 
to light. In the first, the eggs developed naturally; 
those in the dark, however, did not advance further 
than rudimentary embryos. Having tried the 
same experiment with the young of the toad, a 
similar result was obtained: those which were in 
the light soon reached the adult state ; llie others 
remained unchanged, or approached the full-grown 
stage with great difficulty. 

Still more complete researches have been carried 
on as to the eggs of the common house-fly, taken 
from the same group, and placed simultaneously in I 
beU-glasses of various colours. All the eggs were j 
hatch^ed; but after foirr or five days, a very remark- j 
able dip'eren^ might be ol^iserved. Those in the j 
violet and blue glasses were by far the most' 
developed; under the green they were the smallest; 


whilst the red, yellow, and white produced insects 
of a medium size. As to the quantity of carbonic 
acid formed by the respiration of various creatures 
under these circumstances, that exhaled by the 
frog under the influence of daylight is greater far 
than in darkness. With respect to birds, it was 
not sensibly affected by the different coloured 
glasses under which they were placed by the ex¬ 
perimenter; nor were small mammifers, such as 
mice. But then it may be worthy of notice that 
their skins are covered with feathers and hair, and 
the light does not strike directly on the surface; 
whilst the frog shews a difference of one-third 
more under the green rays of the spectrum than 
under the red. It was also perceived that the 
cutaneous exhalation of watery vapour in dark¬ 
ness was nearly one-half less than in either white 
or violet light 

In almost all animals, the iris of the eye is 
affected by light; it is visibly contracted; whilst 
heat produces the contrary effect Dr Brown- 
Se(iuard, a well-known authority on brain diseases, 
has remarked this phenomenon in eyes which have 
been separated from the body for some time. 
Darkness even produces blindness, as in the case 
of the curious flesii-coloured Proteus (one of the 
Amphibia or Frog-class), which is found only in 
the subterranean waters of the caves of Adelsberg, 
or in the case of the Blind Fish and Blind Rats of 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Such a result 
illustrates the law of disuse whereby a part or 
organ whose function has ceased, grows less and 
less and finally disappeara. Animals bred in the 
dark, as a rule evince the strongest antipatliy to 
light; and if they are suddenly exposed to the 
rays of the summer sun, death frequently ensues. 
Even the slightest gleam of daylight may occasion 
convulsions. Such animals as the Proteus, Cave 
Hat, &c. are said to be destitute of the organs of 
vision; but with the assistance of a microscope, 
two small tubercles, occupying the place of eyes, 
may be discovered. They shew great irritability, 
as betrayed by the colour of the skin. It changes 
to a beautiful scarlet when provoked; and their 
bodies being transparent, the circulation of the 
blood may be distinctly traced. 

; Some very curious experiments have lately been 
made as to the preuilections which aniiuaU have 
for different coloured rays, I'here are some almost 
microscopic crustaceans very common in fresh 
water (for example, the daphnia or ‘ branch- 
horned water-flea’) remarkable for the eagerness 
with which they rush towiirds the light. Borne of 
them were placed in a well-darkened glass, around 
which the little creatures wandered. A luminous 
spectrum w'as then introduced ; and as soon as the 
colours appeared, they became much agitated, and 
gathered together in the bright rays. By holding 
a screen before it, they were again dispersed. It 
seemed as if all the colours were attractive; but 
they rushed the most quickly to the yellow and 
green. If a rapiil change were made to the violet, 
they went away for an in.stant. Whilst the crowd 
was in the yellow, a sufficiently large number 
appeared in the red, fewer in the blue, growing 
less and less in the violet. Certain species of 
jelly-fishes, confined in a dark vessel, will follow 
instinctively the light of a ball’s-eye lantern 
flashed round their abode; thus proving the 
existence in these low forms of a special sensi¬ 
tiveness to light-rays. The most luminous por- 
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tion of the spectrum was chosen by the Daphnim, It has always been found that there is serious 
just as we ourselves should do. They acted like peril to the eyesight when a person passes sud- 
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crossing the Armenian mountains. Those who 
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ind these colours grow darker in sum- spent in crossing a Swiss mountain frequently 
in winter. The white or light-coloured occasion severe inflammation and pain. Should 
t fly by night cannot boast of the lovely the impression of light be strong and instan- 
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spring are more brilliant and fresh than for a longer time, the hnmours of the eye are 
inal ones—the azure and golden dust affected. Even fatal attacks of sunstroke are 
they are arrayed following the tone of believed to be produced not by the heat, as most 
lature. The owl ainl most night-birds persons imagine, but by the action of light 
ibre dress of gray or fawn, and the soft- Sunstroke may occur even in spring. When 


just as we ourselves should do. They acted like 
a man who, anxious to read his paper by the help 
of the spectrum, would certainly place it in the 
yellow and not in the violet rays ; so that it 
may be fairly concluded that animals receive 
relatively the same impressions on the retina as 
more highly organised beings. It has often been 
remarked that eclipses of the sun produce on 
animals and some savage nations veiy similar 
eflects, all nianifesting their fear by unmistak¬ 
able signs. 

In nearly all animals clothed in fur or feathers 
the colour of the body is deeper above than 
beneath, and these colours grow darker in sum¬ 
mer than in winter. The white or light-coloured 
moths that fly by night cannot boast of the lovely 
hues belonging to the butterflies sporting in the 
sun ; and among the latter, the varieties that 
appear in spring are more brilliant and fresh than 
the autumnal ones—the azure and golden dust 
in which they are arrayed following the tone of 
ambient nature. The owl and most night-birds 
wear a sombre dress of gray or fawn, and the soft¬ 
ness of their integuments contrasts strongly with 
the rigidity of those which fly by day. Every 
lover of the sea-shore must have remarked the dif¬ 
ference of the shades on the shells which seek 
shelter under the rocks, compared with those lying 
in the light; and lastly, wbat a difference there 
is between cold regions and equatorial countries! 
The colours of the bii'ds, animals, and reptiles 
which people the immense forests, or lie on the 
banks of the broad rivers of the torrid zone, are 
of dazzling bi 'ghtness; whilst in the polar regions 
the tints are white or gray, and much akin to the 
snow in which they live. 

Nor is the difference only to be observed in 
colour ; but also their forms are connected with 
the action of light, and consequently of climate. 
The flora and fauna of our earth acquire an increas¬ 
ing perfection as they advance from north to 
south. The nearer they draw to the maximum of 
light and heat, the more they are loaded xvith 
beauty. Active and joyous lives, finished forms, 
and splendid skins distinguish the various species 
of the tropical regions. 

It only remains to notice the relations of light 
as regards the being who possesses the most 
sources of enjoyment in it and can best express 
what he feels—man himsidf. Even tlie infant of a 
day old instinctively seeks and turns to the side 
from which the daylight breaks in; and it is from 
our eyes that we gain the ideas of the exterior 
world and all oosthetic impressions. The excita¬ 
bility of the retina presents variations of all 
kinds; prisoners who have been shut up for many 
years in dark dungeons are known to have acquired 
the faculty of seeing everything distinctly, whilst 
at the same time their eyes became sensible to the 
slightest variation of light. When Lavoisier was 


isunstroke may occur even in spring. When 
the temperature is not high, an intense artificial 
light will produce the same results, especially 
the electric light. It appears as if the violet 
parts of the luminous rays are the cause of this 
affection, since screens which absorb them pre¬ 
serve the eyes of those who are engaged in 
experimenting on this kind of light, 

Eveiy one must have observed the action of light, 
on the skin of man ; it imbrowns and tans bur 
integuments by altering and developing the colour¬ 
ing matter which they contain. Those parts of our 
bodies which are uncovered, as the face and hands, 
are much darker than the rest Even in the same 
neighbourhood the inhabitants of the rural districts 
are darker than those of the town. At more distant 
latitudes, the dwellers in a country differ sensibly 
in com})lexion according to the intensity of solar 
light. Three varieties may be clearly traced in 
Europe—the olive brown, with black eye, hair, and 
beard; the chestnut, with azure blue eye and 
yellow beard; and the fair, with paler blue eyes 
and red hair. The wiiite skin of the European 
allows the observer to see the variations made by 
light and heat more clearly; but if less marked, 
the facts of colouration are as discernible else¬ 
where. The Arab-Scythian race has only half 
its representatives in Europe and Central Asia; 
the other half descends to the Indian Ocean, testi¬ 
fying by the deeper brown tint to the ever- 
increasing heat of the climate. In the Himfilnya 
we tind Hindus who may be called fair; whilst 
those of Coromandel, MalaJ)ar, and Ceylon may 
vie with some negro tribes in the darkness of their 
skin. The ancient monuments of Egypt shew 
that their artists understood this fact, for the men, 
who lived in the open air, are represented as red- 
brown ; whilst the women, who were shut up, have 


consulted by the Academy of Sciences in Paris, a pale yellow tint. In the present day, those 
on the question of lighting the^ city, he found, after travellers who set out from the mouths of the Nile 
some attempts, that his sight failed in distinguish- and trace it to its source can discern the regular 


some attempts, that his sight tailed in distinguish¬ 
ing with sufficient delicacy the relative intensity 
of different flames which he wished to compare. 
He had a room hung with black, and shut himself 
up for six weeks in total darkness. After this 
trying and voluntary seclusion, the sensibility of 
his retina was so improved that he perceived the 
smallest distinction. 


ascent from light to dark. Barrow tells us that 
the Manchoii Tartars have grown paler during 
their residence in China. Among the yellow races 
of Sunda and the Maidive Islands, the women, 
who are always veiled, are white as wax; so 
also the Jewesses of Cairo and Syria, from the 
same cause, have a pale wan appearance. The 
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' Eskimo tril^es shat ap in their cabins during the 
lozt^ Arctic winter, shew the effects in their white- 
aeae. Though heat and other conditions may 
fflierrene, still the power of luminous radiation 
is incontrovertible. It is interesting to note 
that the pigment-cells in the skin of the frog 
contnu:t under the influence of light and expand 
in darkness; and an allied arrangement pro¬ 
duces the kaleidoscopic changes of colour in 
cuttle-fishes and chameleons. 

All our system of organic functions slmres in 
the benefit of this wonderful gift; darkness seems 
to favour the susceptibility of the mucous mem- 
Iwanes to cold, produces flaccidity of the softer 
portions of the body, swellings and rickets. Miners 
working under ground, and men living in badly 
lighted workshops, are exposed to all these causes 
of physiological discomfort. There are some rays 
of the spectrum w,hich seem to act on animal life 
in the same way as darkness ; for instance, orange 
light, which retards the development of frogs ; yet 
this is especially favourable for plants, just as 
green light, which destroys them, suits living 
creatures. Thus there is a kind of opposition 
and equilibrium in the two great kingdoms of 
Nature; and spring becomes to man a powerful 
stininlanl^ a privileged and enchanting setison, 
by the production of green buds which it opens 
after the gloom of winter. 

There seems also to exist a correlation between 
the perfection of forms and luminous intensity; 
^ethnography demonstrates that light tends to 
develop the different parts of the body in hamro- 
nious proportion. Humboldt tells us that among 
the Mexican and Peruvian Indians he never saw 
any individual having a natural deformity ; they 
are extremely rare among races with deeply coloured 
^ins. Men who live almost without clothing are 
in a constant bath of light; no part of the body is 
hidden from the vivifying action of the solar rays, 
hence arises an equilibrium in every function and 
development. The same remark applies to the 
intellectual faculties ; they find in light a consola¬ 
tion for the sadness of external things. Thoughts 
hoiprisoned and silent in a dark cell, are aroused 
by the brightness of a well-lighted room. We can 
none of us avoid feeling the depression of a dark 
rainy day, nor resist the joyousiiess of the summer 
snn. How can we help being in unison with all 
animate and inanimate nature, which as soon as 
the light touches them, vibrate, start, and manifest 
in a thousand different languages, the stimulating 
imd enchanting pleasure of the contact! Instinc¬ 
tively we.seek it elsewhere, and are always happy 
when we succeed in finding it; and thus it will 
ever be until we reac|i the source of infinite and 
eternal light in a world where no darkness exists. | 


CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 


The usually grave character of clerical experi¬ 
ences is sometimes varied by comic passages, 
none the less amusing, perhaps, from being quite 
unpremeditated by those to whom they are due. 
Though few in these days would have the bad 
taste to joke on things sacred, there can be no 
harm in noting a few eccentricities and contre- 
Umps wl^ich are said to have occurred in aonuec- 
tion with things clerical 
Of the Sev. Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of 


Morwenstow, many good stories are told, in hie 
Life by Mr i^ring-Gould. When young, he was 4 
very tricky fellow, and kept most people immnd 
him in hot-water. At Stratton, where his latte 
lived, there was a grocer whom the young 
trickster delighted in teasing. ‘ He would dive 
into the shop,' says his biographer, ‘catch hold 
of the end of thread that curled out of,the tin 
in which the shopkeeper kept the ball of twine 
with which he tied np his parcels, and race with 
it in his hand down the street, then up a lane and 
down another, till he had uncoiled it all, and laced 
Stratton in a cobweb of twine, tripping up people 
as they went along the streets.' After Mr Hawker 
was appointed vicar of Morwenstow, the untidy 
condition of the church affected one of his curates, 
a man of a somewhat domineering character, to 
such an extent that one day the latter swept 
np all the rubbish he could find in the church, 
old decorations of the previous Christmas, de¬ 
cayed southeniwood and roses of the foregoing 
Midsummer festivity, scraps of old Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and manuscript scraps of poetry, match- 
ends, candle-ends, &c., and having filled a barrow 
with all these sundries, he wheeled it down to 
the vicarage door, rang the bell, and asked for Mr 
Hawker. The vicar came into the porch. ‘ This,' 
said the curate, ‘ is the rubbish I have found in 
your church,’ ‘ Not all,’ said Mr Hawker. ‘ Com¬ 
plete the pile by seating yourself on the top, and 
I will see to the whole being shot speedily.’ 

The Literary Churchman gives an amusing anec¬ 
dote of Mr Hawker, who was w’alking one day on 
the cliffs near Morwenstow with the Rev. Mr 

W-, when a gust of wind took off Mr W-'s 

I hat, and carried it over the cliff. Within a week 
or two, a Methodist preacher at Truro was discours¬ 
ing on Prayer, and in his sermon he said: ‘ I 
would not have you, dear brethren, confine your 
supidications to spiritual blessings; but ask also 
for temporal favours, I will illustrate my meaning 
by relating an incident that happened to myself 
ten days ago. T was on the sh^ of a cove 
near a little iusigiiificant place in North Cornwall 
named Morwenstow, and about to proceed to Bade. 
Shall I add, my Christian friends, that I had 
on iny head at the time a shocking bad hat—that 
I somewhat blushed to think of entering that 
harbour-town and watering-place so ill adorned 
as to my head? Then I lifted up a prayer for 
covering more suited to my head. At that solemn 
moment I raised my eyes and saw in the 
spacious firmament on high—the blue ethereal 
sky—a black spot. It approached—it largened—■ 
it widened—it fell at my feet. It was a brand-new 
' hat by a celebrated London maker! I cast my 
battered beaver to the waves, my Christian 
friends, and walked into Bade as fast as I could 
with a new hat on my head.’ 

The incident got into the Methodist Reporter or 
some such paper under the heading of ‘ Remark¬ 
able Answer to Prayer.’ ‘And,’ said the vicar, 

‘the rascal made off with Mr W-'s new hat. 

There was no reaching him, for we were on the 
cliff, and could not descend the precipice. He 
was deaf enough, I promise you, to our snouts,’ 


L 
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ArcbdeacoQ Wilberforce {taving come into the 
neighbourhood to advocate the cause of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, met Mr Hawker. 
*Look here,’ said the Archdeacon; *I have to 
speak at the meeting at Stratton to-night; and I 
am told that there is a certain Mr Knight who will 
be on the platform, and is a weariful speaker. I 
have not much time to spare. Is it possible by a 
hint to reduce him to reasonable limits?’ Mr 
Hawker said it was utterly impossible—he was 
irrepressible. ‘ Bat,’ he added, ‘ leave him to me, 
and he will not trouble you.’ At the meeting. 


his hunter, run up-stairs, and jump, red coat and 
hoots, into bed, when the Bishop’s carriage drew 
lip at the door. ‘ Tell Ms lordship I’m ill, will 
ye ? ’ was his injunction to Ms housekeeper, as he 
flew to bed. 

‘Is Mr Radcliffe in?’ asked Dr Philpotts. 

‘ He’s ill in bed,’ said the housekeeper. 

‘ Dear me ! I am so sorry. Pray ask if I may 
come up and sit with him,’ said the Bishop, 

The housekeeper ran up-staire in sore dismay, 
and entered the parson’s room. The parson stealth¬ 
ily put his head out of the bedclothes, but was 


this Mr Knifjht was on the platform waiting for reassured when he saw the room was invaded by 

his opportunity to rise. ‘ Ah ! Knight,’ said Mr his housekeeper, and not by the Bishop. 

Hawker in a whisper, ‘the Archdeacon has left ‘Please your honour, his lordship wants to come 
his watch behind, and mine is also at home ; up-stairs and sit with you a little.’ 

will you lend yours for timing the speeches?’ ‘With me!’ gasped the parson. ‘No; go down 

With some hesitation Mr Knight did so, hand- and tell his lordship I’m took cruel bkd with 


Hawker in a whisper, ‘the Archdeacon has left 
his watch behind, and mine is also at home ; 
will you lend yours for timing the speeches ? ’ 
With some hesitation Mr Knight did so, hand¬ 
ing him bis gold repeater, with bunch of seals 
attached. Presently Mr Knight rose to apeak. 
Now, the latter gentleman was accustomed when 
addressing a public audience to dangle his bunch 
of seals round and round in his left hand. 
Directly he began his oration, his hand went 
instinctively to his fob in quest of the bunch. 
It was not there. He stammered and felt again, 
floundered in his speech, and after a few feeble 
efforts to recover himself, gave in, and resumed 
his seat. 

Mr Hawker frequently acted as postman for 
ais parishioners; and after service on Sunday, a 
distribution took place in the porch, when he 
not only delivered, but had also frequently to 
read, the letters. On one occasion he was reading 
a letter to an old woman of Wellcoinbe, whose 
sou ivas in Biazil. Part of the letter ran as 
follows: ‘I cannot tell you, dear mother, how 
the niuskitties [mosquitos] torment me. They 
never leave me alone, but pursue me evcry- 
wlierc — 

‘To think of that!’ interrupted the old woman. 

’ My Jlzekiel must be a liandsome lad ! But I 
am interrupting. Do you go on please, parson.’ 

‘ Indeed, dear mother,’ continued the vicar, read¬ 
ing, ‘ I shut rny door and window of an evening, 
to keep them out of my room,’ . 

‘ Dear life ! ’ exclaimed the old woman ; ‘ what 
will the world come to next J ’ 

‘And yet,’ continued the vicar, ‘they do not 
leave me alone. I believe they come down the 
chilli t. 'jy to get at me.’ 

‘Well, well now', parson,’ exclaimed the motlier, 
holding up her hands ; ‘to think how forward of 
them!’ 

‘ Of whom ? ’ 

‘Why, the Miss Kitties, sure. When I were 
young, maidens would have blushed to do such 
a thing. And come down the chimhley too! ’ 
After a pause, the mother’s pride over-masterin" a 
sense of what befitted her sex: ‘ But Ezekiel 
must bo rare handsome for the maidens to be 
after him so. And, I reckon, the Miss Kitties 
will be quality folk too.’ 


scarlet fever; it is an aggravated*case, and very 
catching.’ Enough, doubtless, to settle the Bishop. 

Perhaps no public speaker ever excelled Mr 
Spurgeon in profuseneas of anecdotal illustration 
in ‘ discourses. His sermons and addresses teem 
with anecdotes, which are usually very much to 
the point. To bis students last year he told a 
good story, to shew the need of preachers being 
attractive, ‘ When I was in Arran quite recently,’ 
said he, ‘ I heard of a minister who preached in a 
certain church, and at the close of the service was 
strongly urged by the ruling elder to promise a 
future supply of similar discourses, the collection 
alter hi.s sermon having been unusually large. 

“Dear me,” said the minister with becoming 
pride, “ what might your ordinary collection 
' amount to ? ” 

“ Last Sunday it was twopence-lialfpenny ! ” 

“ What is it to-day then I ” asked the minister, 
expecting to bear a large sum named. 

“ Eigblpence-halfpeuny,” W'as the reply. 

“ Woe is me,” moaned the minister witMn 
himself, “for I gave the sixpence myself!”’ 

A young smart-looking Scotch clergyman was 
preaching in a strange country church. Fearing 
that his hair was not properly parted in the 
middle, or perhaps that he might have a smudge 
ou his nose, he quietly and significantly said to the 
beadle, there being no mirror in the vestry: 
‘John, could you get me a glass ?' 

John disap^ieared, and after a few minutes 
returned with something under his coat, which, 
to the astonishment of the clergyman, he produced 
in the form of a lemonade bottle, with a gill of 
whisky in it, saying: ‘ Ye maunna let on [tdl] 
about it, minister, for I got it as a great favour; 
and I wadna hae got it ava* if 1 hadaa said it 
was for you!’ It may he well to mention that 
amongst the humbler orders in Scotland ‘ a glass ’ 
is the expression for a dram of hquor. In the 
foregoing anecdote we are not told whether the 
minister or John consumed the gill. 


addressinr 


multitude, simplicity 


X , nr -r, , language is always highly desirable, there being 

Ihere was a Mory told of Mr Radcliffe, a fox- the danger of the unlearned attaching very 
hunting paMon m Devonshire. The Bishop of different (and sometimes very awkward) meanings 
Exeter (Dr Philpotts) came one day to visit Mni to the grand and uncommon words which even 


Exeter (Dr Philpotts) came one day to visit Mni 
without notice. Parson Radcliffe, in scarlet, was 
just about to mount his horse and gallop off to 
the meet, when be heard that the Bishop was in 
the village. He had barely time to send away 


careful clergymen may be betrayed into using in 
the pulpit. One of those when in his study and 
in the act of composing a sermon, made use of the 
term ‘ostentatious man.’ Throwing down his pen, 
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li^ar. r, imt. 


J»e wished to satisfy himself, ere he proceeded, as 
to^ whether a great portion of his congregation 
might comprehend the meaning of the said term, 
ana adopted the following method of proof. Ring- 
inff the bell, his footman appeared, and was thus 
addressed bv his master : ‘ What do you conceive 


inff tne bell, his footman appeared, ana was thus 
addressed by his master : ‘ What do you conceive 
to be implied by an ostentatious man )' 

* An ostentatious man, sir ? ’ said Thomas. ‘ Why 
sir, I should say a perfect gentleman.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the vicar. ‘Send Ellis [his 
coachman] here.' 

* Ellis,’ asked the vicar, ‘ what do you imagine 
an ostentatious man to he ?’ 

* An ostentatious man, .sir ? ’ replied Ellis. * Why, 
I should say an ostentatious man meant what we 

calls—saving your presence—a -jolly good 

fellow.’ 

It need scarcely he told that the vicar substituted 

a less .‘ostentatious’ word. 

•* 

We may excuse the foreigner if, in speaking our 
language, he occasionally misapplies an ambiguous 
word, however oddly it may sound. Dr Chalmers 
once entertained a distinguished guest from Swit¬ 
zerland, whom he asked if he would he helped to 
‘ kippered salmon.’ The foreign divine asked the 
meaning of the uncouth word ‘ kippered,’ and was 
told that it meant ‘ preserved.’ Soon after, the 
Switzer made use of this newly acquired expres¬ 
sion in a public prayer, when he offered a petition ! 
that a distinguished divine might long be ‘ kip¬ 
pered to the Free Church of Scotland.’ 

Here is another example of a possible miscon-! 
struction of language. • ‘ I fear,’ said a country ' 
curate to his flock, ‘ when I explained to you ! 
in my last charity sermon that philanthropy was i 
the love of our species, you must have misunder- j 
stood mo to say “ specie,” which may account for ! 
the smallness of the collection. Yon will prove, I 
I hope, by your present contribution that you arc 
no longer labouring under the same mistake.’ 

p 

It matters little to some church-goers of what 
words a sermon is composed, for the effect of ‘ a 
pulpit discourse’ is to them provocative of 
slumber. Dean Ramsay relates that one of the 
Earls of Lauderdale was once alarmingly ill, one 
distressing symptom being a total absence of sleep, 
without which, the medical man said, he could not 
recover. His son, who was somewhat ‘ simple,’ was 
playing on the carpet, and cried out: ‘ Send for 
that preaching man frae Livingstone, for fayther 
aye sleeps wben/w’s in the pulpit.’ One of the 
doctors thought the liint worth attending to ; 
and the experiment of ‘getting a minister to 
him’succeeded, for sleep came on, and the Earl 
recovered. 

In contrast to those persons who assiduously 
attend church, there is, unfortunately, a much 
latwr class of persona who can rarely, if ever, be 
induced to enter a place of worship of any descrip¬ 
tion. There is a story of a %'illage curate who, 
after much persuasion, had got an old woman of 
this class at last to go to church on Oood-Friday. 
On his wa^ home he overtook her, and after 
expressing his pleasure at the success of his exhor¬ 
tation, he spoke to her of the awful event jhst 
commemorated by the church. On taking leave, 
she ing[iiired bow long it was since that cruel piece 
of business occurred. ‘ Nearly two thousand years 
ago,* replied the curate. AIm for his hopes that 
he had made a serious impression upon the old 


lady ! ‘ Two thousand years ago ! ’ she exclaimed, 
with a brightening countenance. ‘Then let’s hope 
it’s not true 1 * 

Parish clerks, especially if they happen to he 
shoemakers, are generally of a philo8opnic.al turn 
of mind. Here is an example related by an old 
rector, who was standing with his clerk in his 
churchyard ruefully contemplating the fallen 
grandeur of a stately elm which had lately 
ornamented the picturesque burial-place of the 
‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet’ After gazing 
for some time on the wreck, the clerk at length 
broke the sorrowful silence by addressing the 
rector thus: ‘ I daresay you remember, sir, the 
violent storms of the spring of 1833. I have heard 
there were more elms blown down then, than was 
ever before known; and in the autumn of that 
year we had the cholera. Now coffins, you know, 
are made of elm: these trees, therefore, were 
doubtless blown dowm on purpose to supply the 
extra number of coffins which Providence foresaw 
would be required before the year ended.’ 

The present writer was once standing in a church¬ 
yard with an aged sexton, who complained that it 
was so full now that his work had ceased to be a 
pleasure. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘it’s all ’od-work 
now; and though I have parcelled out places for 
all the parish, it’ll be a lightish fit to get’em all 
snug. As for .Tolmson Blower, he’s a long ixn ; and 
to keep all square I shall ’ev to do what I never 
did afore; he’ll go north and south across the feet 
of his family, where there’s a odd bit that ’nil 
just ’old ’im.’ Poor old man ! though he spoke 
as if he were immortal, he has been dead for 
many years, and many of those for whom he 
piously planned, have survived him. 

Clergymen, like other mortals, occasionally find 
out that they have chosen unaccommodating help¬ 
mates. One of these ladies made a rather awkward 
mistake. Her husband having brought a brother- 
clergyman home to dine with him, went^ into 
another apartment to speak to his spouse about 
the repast, when she attacked him and abused 
him for bringing a parcel of idle fello\v.s to eat 
up their income. The husband, provoked at her 
behaviour, said in a pretty loud tone : ‘ If it were 
not for tlif! straiig(;r, 1 would giae you a good 
<lrubbing.’ ‘ Oh,’ cried the visitol^ who overheard 
the remark, ‘ I beg you will make no stranger of 
nie.’ 

REST. 

Not in the torpor of a stagnant pool. 

Where never ripples on the waters rise, 

And which in stillness almost douth-like lies ; 

But in the ailin of ocean strong and full, 

Whose waves, lute to.ssed about like snow-white wool. 
Are cradled now upon their mother’s breast 
Into a beautiful and sun-lit rest: 

Nor yet again in that serene repose, 

Where magic silence clings about a face, 

Most exquisite iu marble sculptured grace— 

But in a sleeping child, whose beauty shews 

Faint semblance of the grace the marble knows, 

Yet glorious as the waves that sleeping shine; 

For Lift is there, with its impress divine I 

H. K. w. 
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PmcE \ ld. 


AMONG THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

For a pleasant summer tour, few places are lieiter 
than the Southern Highlands of Scotland. 
tliis is not meant the more southerly district of 
the Highlands proper; but that great irregular 
belt of mountainous country stretching across the 
lower half of Scotland, from Portpatrick on the 
west coast to St Abb’s Head on the east. It has 
been called the Southern T'j)l;in(ls of Scotland ; 
but this expression is defective, and fails to convey 
an adequate idea of the real magnitude iind extent 
of this juountidnous region. At the j.laco where 
these hills may be said to form the water-shed 
between the counties of Selkirk and Peebles on 
the north, and that of Dumfries on the south, 
the range culminates in a inajesfic congregation 
of mountain-summits, heaped and massed and 
mounded together, like the petrified billows of 
some antediluvian sea. To such as delight in 
.scenery that blends within it .som(;lhing of the 
wildness and desolation of Alpine heights with 
the beauty and sweetness of jjearly stream and 
tangled dell, the district referred to is suflicient 
to afford much pleasant gratiiication for many a 
quiet hour. Besides, if you are fond of ancient 
tradition and story, if you love to look upon 
scenes hallowed by their poetic or enriched by 
their romantic associations, you are in the very 
midst of them here. 

But how, you ask, are we to reach the place 1 
Nothing is easier. It lies on one of the best 
known and most frequented routes in the South 
of Scotland—a route that has been traversed times 
out of number by angler and sportsman, tourist 
and sightseer—by young poetic natures nursing 
their dreams of far-off distinction—by old men 
declining in the vale of life, wishful to bring back 
once more to their jaded hearts the youthful buoy¬ 
ancy, the delight in natural beauty, which they felt 
in the days of old. The route we refer to is that 
of the Yarrow and St Mary’s Loch, connected by 
coach and rail with Moffat on the south, Selkirk 


on the east, and Peebles and Innerleithen on the 
north ; yet the ordinary tourists who frequent 
this route, know as a rule hut little of the great 
tract of mountainous country of which we have 
been speaking. They pass through it without 
.seeing it, They are perhaps satisfied—as who at a 
pinch would not ?—with the sight of Yarrow flow¬ 
ing on in its hushed solemnity, as if the dead were 
near; of Mount Benger and Altrive, each for years 
the home of the Ettrick Sliepherd; of St Mary’s 
I Loch, shimmering in shine and shadow ; of Tibbie 
j Shicls’s, of the Gray Mare’s Tail, of Bodsbeck, of 
Craigiebum. But behitid and beyond those flank¬ 
ing lines of picturesque heights that hem the valley 
in, is a vast region of mountainous territory, with 
sequestered glen and beetling cliff, limpid pool 
and roaring linn, grass-green holm and bracken- 
sbaded lirae. 

The conquest of these hills is not only pos¬ 
sible, but comparatively easy to those who choose 
to put up for a few days at any one of the 
numerous places which may serve as headquarters 
during operations. But before proceeding to notice 
these, a few words of advice to the tourist may not 
be amiss. In the first place, in attempting a tour 
among hills, do not go alone; have in any case 
one companion, if not more. Second, let such 
luggage as you carry be light and useful—a suit 
of water-proofs, an extra pair of stockings, and 
a change of flannels, are enough for a few days’ 
tour. Heavy knapsacks, with elaborate appliances 
for outdoor dining and all such luxuries, are 
mere bits of mountaineering foppery, and should 
he discarded. He travels best who travels light. 
Take sandwiches or other eatables with you in 
the morning to sufiice till you reach your des¬ 
tination in the afternoon or evening; and with 
your little wardrobe made up in a smrdl parcel 
and slung over your shoulder, you may travel 
easily and travel far. In the third place, you 
ought ’ to have with you an Ordnance or othi^ 
good map of the district to be traversed, on a scale 
not less than a half-inch to the mile, and shewing 
all the streams that descend from the hills,*as also 
the lines of contour. A pocket-compass and guide- 
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book, botb easily acquired, should not be for- visiting Tushielaw, and Thirlestane Castle and 
gotten. Thirlestane Mill, all placM familiar to the readers 

To mdi this land of mountain and moor, of Hom’s writings. Or if ;^ou wish to go higher 
pleasant dell and meandering brook, it will be into tiie hill^ then Bii^hill, about four miles 
necessary to leave the beaten track of the beyond Tibbie Shiols’^ will afford comfortable 
tourist, and to make your way over the lofty quarters, and place you in the very centre of 
ridges that are seen from the valley of St Mary’s the wildest of the Southern Highlands. Here, 
or of Moffat Water. This may be done also from as a matter of course, a visit will be made 
other points. From Peebles, you may proceed up to the Gray Mare’s Tail, foaming down its 
the valley of the Manor, visiting by the way the gloomy chasm of rock; bat not so many turn 
grave and cottage of ‘ Bow’d Davie,’ the prototype aside to see an equally striking place, namely, 
of Scott’s Black Dwarf. This valley contains some Dobb’s Linn. It is a wild spot, the meeting- 
of the finest mountain scenery in the South of point of two or three hill-streams, that have cut 
Scotland, rising into a kind of gloonay magnifi* their way deep down through successive strata 
cence as you approach the higher reaches of the of black shale, making terrific gashes in the steep 
stream, where it issues forth from deep dark hill-side. Where the harder basaltic rock ob- 
gullies, narrow and steep, leading with tortuous Irudes, and has resisted the disintegrating force 
winding up into the high hills beyond. To reach of the water, fine falls have been formed, one of 
St Mary’s Loch from this point you may follow these being famous in the district, as also to the 
various routes ; the simplest perhaps is to walk readers of The Brownie of Bodsbeck, as the place 
up Qlenrath till you reach the water-shed leading where two zealous Covenanters wrestled with and 
on to Blackhouse Heights, whence you will see vanquished the Evil One, casting him over the 
before you Douglas Bum flowing away down to linn; but who, to save himself from the natural 
the Yarrow. Or you may roach this water-shed consequences of such a fall, became immediately 
by Innerleithen and the Quair, instead of by transformed into a bundle of hides, and thus 
Peebles and the Manor Water. Either route is accompUslied the descent without fatal results, 
a ^ood one ; the former having the advantage of This is the haunt of scores of geologists; and emi- 
being the shorter of the two to the Loch. It leads nent names may be found in the visitors’ book at 
from the supposed locality of St Ronan's Well, by Birkhill, where for many years ‘ Kind Jenny ’ was 
the ancient residence of the Earls of Traquair, the beneficent rival of "ribbie Sbiek, of St Mary's 
and up the ‘long glen’ which tradition associates Cottage lower down the valley—both, alas! with 
with William Xiaidlaw’s plaintive song of Luefs all their humble excellences of cbar.icter, passed 
' FlUtin*. Once on the water-shed above men- away. The black sbale beds at Dobb’s Linn 
tioned, it is in your option either to keep along belong to the fossiliferous deposits of the Silurian 
the ridge to Blackhouse Heights, or immediately system, and are rich in graptolites—may be said 
to descend into the Black Clench, and thus reach indeed to swiirm with them ; and one who can use 
the Douglas Bum, whose exit from between the the hammer, and has a true scent for such game, 
hills is at a point within easy access of the may soon carry away n boxful of specimens. 

Gordon Arms in the one direction, and of Tibbie Then, a visit to ‘ Dark Loch Skene ’ is a 
Shiels’s (St Mary’s Cottage) in the other, at either memory of itself. The experience of Sir Walter 
of which places excellent accommodation is to be Scott in visiting this place has been the experi- 
had. In walking down the Douglas Burn, you ence of many others—it is a laud of fog and soli- 
will pass the ruins of the old tower of Blackhouse, tude and desolation, and some caution requires to 
the original seat of the Douglases in this quarter, be used by the tourist who tempts its waste of bogs 
and the scene of the tragedy of Lord William and and quaking morass. But the sight, to the lover 
Lady Margaret, one of the most darkly romantic of scenery that is wild, yet majestic in its wild- 
of Border ballads. Blackhouse is further of inte- ness, is such as more than repays the trouble of 
rest as being the farm long tenanted by the family reacliing it. The description giwn by one of 
of William Laidlaw, above referred to, the warm Scott’s companions of the visit nmde by him is 
and attached friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter applicable still, with the exception of the eagle, 
Scott. It was here, in one of his ‘Border raids’ which has now disappeared from tho rocky islet 
for ballads, that Scott first met James Hogg, who in the lake which a pair of these birds were said 
had previously been a shepherd for ten years to have frequented. ‘ In our ascent to the lake,’ 
on this farm, which is the scene of his graphic says the writer referred to, ‘we got completely 
description of a terrible snow-storm that occurred bewildered in the thick fog that generally enve- 
in the winter of 1794. From Peebles or Inner- lops the rugged features of that lonely region ; 
leithen to St Mary’s Loch by this route is a fair and as we were groping through the maze of 
day’s walk ; and if you are an angler, and start bogs, the ground gave W'ay, and down went horse 
betimes ia the morning, so as to afford yourself and horsemen pell-mell into a slough of peaty 
the necessary leisure, you may pick up a nice mud and black water, out of which, entangled 
basket of trout in the course of your journey. as we were with our plaids and floundering 
To explore the hills that hang around St Mary’s nags, it was no easy matter to get extricated. 
Loch, either the Gordon Arms or St Mary’s Cot- Indeed, unless we had prudently left our gallant 
tage will be suitable as headquarters, and from steeds at u farm-house oelow, and borrowed hill 
them excursions may be made up the Meggat ponies for the occasion, tho result might have been 
Water to Cramalt, the hunting residence of the worse than laughable. As it was, we rose like the 
old Scottish kings, and on tho way to which spirits of the oog, covered cap-d-pie with slime, 
the ruins of Henderland Castle, the scene of to free themselves from which our wily ponies 
3nU Border Widovi’s Lament, is passed. Or you took to rolling about on the heather, and we had 
may strike south across the hills, and speed a nothing for it but following their example. At 
day in exploring the valley of tlie Ettri(i:, and length, as we approached the gloomy loch, a huge 
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eagle heaved himself from the mar^, and rose 
right over us, screaming his scorn of the intruders; 
and altogether it would he impossible to picture 
anything more desolately; savage than the scene 
which opened, as if raised by enchantment on 
purpose to gratify the poet’s eye; thick folds of 
log rolling mcessantly over the face of the inky 
waters, but rent asunder, now in one direction, 
and then in another, so as to afford us a glimpse 
of some'projecting rock or naked point of land, or 
island beann- a few scraggy stamps of pine, and 
then closing again in universal darkness upon the 
cheerless waste. Mach of the scenery of Old 
Mortality was drawn from that day’s ride.’ 

From Birkhill also, another pleasant journey 
may be taken eastward to the head of the Ettrick 
—to Ettrick village, where Hogg was born, and 
to the churchyard where he sleeps. Then, when 
you are satisfied with your excursions from this 
centre, you may start some morning early, and 
ascending the Coomb to the south of Loch 
Skene, pass downward by Gameshope Bum and 
Talla Water till you reach the Crook Inn, on the 
Tweed. In this journey, much of the most 
characteristic scenery of the district is to be wit¬ 
nessed. The numerous mountain-heights heav¬ 
ing their rounded summits up to the sky, or, as 
is more rare, presenting to the elements a rugged 
front of impregnable rock; the deep dark glens 
on every side—some of them, like that below the 
Oarifran Gans, terrible to look into; tlie great 
hollow basins between the hills filled with miles 
on miles of unproductive bog, black and desolate, 
cracked and rifted in every direction, and veiling 
under its treacherous covering of gray mosses 
many deep tinr. dangerous quagmires and sloughs. 
In jnoving through these, the pedestrian has to 
exercise much care, and wouhl act more wisely by 
walking round than through them, even at the 
sacrifice of a little additional time and labour. 

I hough there is, in one sense, a certain uni¬ 
formity in the character of the scenery, yet this is 
by no means unpleasant, as the devious windings of 
the elevated tracks through which you wander are 
ever opening up fresh effects, and giving now and 
again delightful glimpses of the sunlit summits 
above or the shadowy glens beloifr. Professor 
Geikie, referring to this pecuharity, says : ‘ There 
is something irresistibly attractive in the green 
monotony of these lonely hills, with their never- 
endi'>g repetitions of the same pasture-covered 
slopes, sweeping down into the same narrow 
valleys, through which, amid strips of fairy-like 
meadow, the same clear stream seems ever to be 
murmuring on its way beside us. There is a 
tenderness in the landscape that, in place of sub¬ 
duing and overawing us, calls forth a sympathy 
which, though we cannot perchance tell why it 
should be given, we can hardly refuse to give. It 
may be, indeed, that with this feeling human 
associations have much to do ; for all this wide 
region of hill and valley is a part of that Border 
country which has been hallowed by song and 
story.’ 

Once within the hospitable shade of the Crook 
Inn, on the high-road to Moffat, the pedestrian 
may think ha has had enough of the hills; 
if, however, he is still unsatisfied, then he may 
start for the source of the Tweed on the one hand, 
or to Culter Fell and the Broad Law on the other; 
while within easy distance he has such places of 


historic or poetic interest as Logan Lea, 'fhe 
Bield, Oliver Castle, Polmood, and Linkumdodie, 
‘where Willie Wastle dwelt on Tweed;’ or 
such places of tragic association as the Hunter’k 
Well, at the head of Kingledores. He may also 
find ocenpation for many a delightful hour in 
exploring the numerous little glens of romantic 
beauty which here open upon the valley of Tweei 
And when he is satisfied with his work, or time 
presses, he can find his way back, partly by road 
and partly by rail, to Moffat, or Peebles, or Inner¬ 
leithen, whence he started. Such a journey as 
we have indicated, if attended with due care, 
and pursued with becoming leisure, may be found 
very full of much that is pleasurable and health- 
giving, both to body and mind. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXXT.—HIStORT. 

Lived like an cmckor Ue, and worked like am apMe. 

Chaxges fell upon Bolter’s Rents, and it was 
known to the people of that dismal region that 
the proprietary of the court had changed hands. 
There are grades of respectability. There were 
people even in Bolter’s Rents who formed a sort 
of local gentry by contrast with their surroundings. 
To these, and to all with a remnant of decency, 
the alterations instituted by the new proprietor 
were matter for almost unmixed congratulation. 
But there lurkefi in that foul den, known to the 
police, scores of old criminals and young ones,* 
burglars, pickpockets, shop-lifters, utterers of base 
coin—a terrible tribe. These marauders were aU 
of too low a class in their own profession to be 
able to hold their own in it, and some of their 
time was spent in the performance of casual 
honest work. Amongst the more prosperous 
scoundrels who lived in better lodgings, they were 
known contemptuously as ‘ ale-and-porterers,’ a 
term used by the British thief to signify people 
who are occasionally forced by pressure of poverty 
into honesty’s ways. The true professional crimi¬ 
nal despises that sort of person, just as an honest 
mechanic does, and lor the same reason—namely, 
that the person lives in a constant base desertion 
of principle. The only difference is—though it 
may be confessed to be considerable—that the 
mechanic’s principle is industry, and the scoun¬ 
drel’s laziness. Now and again, an aristocrat 
amongst the ‘smashers* or the ‘cracksmen’ hid 
himself in Bolter’s Rents, and was unearthed by 
the vigilance of the police; but the predatory 
creatures who regularly dwelt there were'amongst 
the meanest even of their own mean kind. To 
them the proceedings of the new proprietor did 
not seem an unmixed good. A sort of informal 
official, whom the police were always ready to 
support, dwelt in the place after its first purifica¬ 
tion by whitewash ; and all who lived disorderly, 
were by him despatched to seek a residence else¬ 
where. The leaning walls were straightened by 
huge hulks of timber—the broken doors and 
windows and roofs were all repaired, and every 
room was scoured weekly. For this, some dozen 
charwomen, who lived in the court, and had hith¬ 
erto starved, were engaged, and by it they made a 
plentiful living. Some of the indwellers fiercely 
resented the advent of soap and water and whiW- 
wash j and one hunchbacked hermit of a eiossing- 
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Bweeper, who had been horn forty years before 
in the room he lived in, and had never seen it 
scoured in all his life, repelled the intruding 
charwoman with his besom, and threatened to be 
the death of anybody who laid a scrubbing-brush 
upon the time-consecrated filth of his apartment. 
Him the informal official grimly ‘chucked out’ 
until such time as the ancient solitaTy reign of 
dirty chaos should be molested. The hunchback 
bore it better afterwards, though he took an 
Englishman’s privilege, and grumbled, declaring 
that since these new ways came in, Bolter’s Rente 
was no place for a decent man to live in. The 
new proprietor, who was a gentleman with one 
arm, interviewed this original, and was so charmed 
with him, that he gave nim half-a-crown, though 
he refused to adopt his principles with regard to 
sanitation. 

The nSw proprietor indeed^was in and out of 
the place all day at first; and was so excessively 
liberal with bis money, that Bolter’s Rents rose 
at him almost to an infant, and begged of bitu 
and lied to him with such persistent iluency that 
he avoided the place afterwards, until tlie official 
he had appointed had grubbed out the most 

} )oisonou8 of the human weeds, and little but. 
lonest poverty dw^elt within the walls of those 
tumble-down old buildings. Hasling.s was very 
tender at first about tlii’owing the thieves adriJt. 
‘Poor beggars!’ he said, talking the matter over 
with the Doctor. ‘ What can they do but prey 
upon society 1 If I take your advice, a score of 
them will be homeless to-morrow. 1 do not care 
to be follow'ed by the curses even of such a little 
drab of a shop-lifter as tliut we saw this nioruing. 
Why not let them stay ? ’ 

‘As I am an honest man,’ proclaimed the Doctor, 
‘you sicken me. Whoso gives knowing shelter 
to a criminal, gives coujitenance to crime, and 
stands responsible for it in the sight of God and 
man. If there were no thieves’ shelters, there 
would be no thieves.’ 

‘ A good ro'und sentence, Doctor,’ said Hastings, 
lauding ; ‘ but a shaky aphorism.’ 

‘When a man speaks earnestly,’ said the Doctor, 
‘he speaks broadly. And the Flippancies—of 
whom there are too many—take truths broadly 
stated, put a strained meaning on them, and 
lightly set tliem down as lies.’ 

*I am none of your Flippancies,’ responded 
Hastings. ‘ I am a Social Reformer, and the pro¬ 
prietor of Bolter’s Rents—wherefore let the wise 
and gentle pity me. Doctor, I pity a scoundrel 
more than an honest man who is in trouble.’ 

‘4)o you ? ’ said the Doctor. 

*I do. Because he is a scoundred. Think, 
Doctor, what a terrible thing it is to be a scoiiu- 
drel by nature. How would you like to be a 
shop-lil'ter ? I tell you, sir, the doom of these 
poor thieves is tragic.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the Doctor. ‘Let us go 
out and form a Thieves’ Phalanstery, where pick¬ 
pockets shall eat turtle and drink Burgundy, and 
burglars shall go attired in purple and fine linen, 
and every man shaU have full right to rob his 
neighbour,’ 

‘ When a man speaks earnestly, Doctor,’ Hast¬ 
ings answered, with a quiet twinkle in his eyes, 
‘he speaks broadly. And the Flippancies—of 
whom‘there ate too many—;tako truths broadly 
stated, and’ —. - 


‘ Go to Bath !' cried the Doctor, laughing. 

‘No,’ said Hastings—‘to extremes.’—The Doctor 
laughed again; and Hastings added: ‘ You arc 
right; but I have some right on my side too. 
It is a pitiful business; and I am very sorry for 
the poor wretches, and could almost find it in 
iny heart to bribe them into honesty, rather than 
try to whip them there.’ 

‘ Bribes make no man true ! ’ said the Doctor. 

‘Nor stripes either,’ added Hastings. 

‘ They teach at least tliat first stern and necessary 
lesson, that the way of transgressors is hard.’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ said Hastings, witli more feeling than he 
commonly displayed ; ‘ their way is hard. Poor 
transgressors I Heaven help them ! ’ 

These talks did good to each of them, and 
advanced the scheme they both had at heart; and 
though the Doctor often laughed at the owner 
of Bolter’s Rente, and often with him, the wildest 
tlumries that young gentleman broached had 
always a kernel of good sense and feeling. And 
the Doctor in his turn, whilst Hastings softened 
his sterner creed somewhat, bullied the younger 
man out of most of his extravagances; until 
between them, with the Doctor’s wife to lend 
a helping hand, Bolter’s Rents was transformed 
to an abode of honest and cleanly poverty. 

And Hastings had no more ellective coadjutor 
in all tliis than his old frieml Frank Fairholt, 
whom he thought he had buried yeara ago in the 
Crimea. If one good deed, as Portia sweetly said, 
sliines in this naughty worhl, as wide as the light 
which burned at home to welcome her, Frank’s 
blameless life shone like a beacon in the Cim¬ 
merian darkness of Bolter’s Rente. Had one 
blackguard dared to insult the quiet, shrinking, 
broken, ever-helpful man, another blackguard 
would have becu there to knock his fellow- 
scoundrel down. Though amongst them, not 
of them, nor like them in ways or speech, he 
helped the poverty-stricken, nursed the sick, did 
a thousand menial gentle otiices, was tireless 
for good, lived like an anchorite, and w'orked 
like an apostle. Deep in the ruffian hearts, of 
this abominable crew, his tender and persistent 
gentleness was cherished in the one honest spot 
which gene rations of vice haii bequeathed to them. 
His pitiful charily .fell, like heaven’s lidit and 
rain, ujjon the just and the unju.st He ^st two 
days’ work at one time in nursing a desjierado 
through an attack of delirium tremens; and the 
man, who was the terror of the court, loved him 
at the bottom of his ugly nature—as a bulldog 
loves his master, with a regard which only shews 
itself by tearing the master’s enemies. 

It had chanced one night long before Hastings 
became the owmer of this unpromising property, 
that the .statuesque policeman whom he had met 
there on his first visit, stood posturing with lumpish 
grace at the entrance to Bolter’s Rente, gazing with 
a placid grandeur of demeanour down Oxford 
Street. A woman stood a little way within the 
entrance with her hands beneath a tattered apron. 
Frank came up in the twilight, and the policeman 
and the woman each had to make w&y for him. 
The officer recognised him, and in his curiosity 
at finding him so far afield from his labours, his 
dignity relaxed, and he said, ‘Hillo, my good 
woming! ’ in a lordly condescending tone, and 
beckoned the woman with a Berlin-gloved fore¬ 
finger. ‘ Do you know the party as just went 
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dowTi ?' the Peeler queried when the woman 
came to him. 

‘Yes sir/ said the woman. ‘Leastways, he 
lives here, as I believe; but I don’t know no 
harm agen him.’ 

‘Has he lived here long?’ continued the 
guardian of the peace, interrogating. 

‘ I’ve on’y been here three ’ears myself, sir; 
but he was here when 1 come.’ 

‘ Egstromary ! ’ said the officer in reverie. ‘ He 
works five mile off at the Docks. They calls him 
“ The Duke ” and “ Your Orace,” down there.’ 

‘I’m told he’s quite the gentleman, sir/ the 
woman responded, tremulously grateful for the 
official’s urbanity. 

‘They sa)'/ said the policeman, who found his 
beat dull, and was glad to unbend—as a Prince, 
suffering from ennui, might care for once in a way 
to converse with a ploughman—* tliey say as he 
was wuth ’alf-a-raillying o’ money at one time, 
an’ lost it on the Derby. What’s the name he 
goes by ?’ 

‘Jones, I believe, sir/said the woman respect- 
fully. 

* Ah! ’ continued the official, scraping his chin 
with his thumb and finger—an act in which the 
stipendiary magistrate of hi.s own court looked 
unusually magisterial—‘same party, I make no 
doubt. Good-night.' The officer swung with 
Lnajestic even tread along tiie pavement; and the 
woman looked after him admiringly, recalling the 
time when her Joe was just sucli a fine figure of 
a man. And in this wise the fact and the fable 
about I'rank 1: ’d followed liiru to Polter's Rents. 
All minds, cultivated or vulgar, have a liking for 
romance ; and Frank became after this an embodi- 
inejit of mystery to many of the people who 
suiToundcd him ; and some (»f the women were 


his will. His obstinate silence puzzled her the 
more, that she heard continually of his goodness. 

‘ He would only answer me in German/ 
Hastings said, when, with the Doctor’s wife, he 
stumbled upon this subject of common interest. 

‘In German?’ asked Mrs Brand. ‘He speaks 
English beautifully. I don’t mean that he speaks 
English beautifully as a foreigner might, but that 
he speaks it like an English gentleman. The 
people call him “The Duke,” and are full of 
stories of his generosity and tenderness. Some of 
the women have cried to me in talking about him 
and his kindness.’ 

‘I confess to a share of curiosity in this mystery,’ 
said the Doctor I'rom his armchair, for it was 
evening, and liis day’s work was over. ‘I don’t 
place much reliance on that sort of legend; but 
the people in the Rents are all, ready to swear 
that he had a great fortune ancf lost it by gam¬ 
bling. If the man is a gentleman, I can under¬ 
stand his reticence. If I were brought down to 
such a position, I should not be incline-d to accept 
the patronage of any lady or gentleman, however 
kindly disposed it might be.’ 

‘Kor I either/ said Hastings. ‘ But if we could 
get him into co-operation with us, he might help 
! us, and might do himself a gi-cat deal of service 
too. You must allow me to try him, Mrs Brand.’ 

‘ Pray, do,’ cried the little lady. * But be care¬ 
ful not to go too far. He has spoken to me once 
only, and then he told me, in a w'eary sort of way, 
which I can’t at all describe or imitate, that he 
j hud but one thing left in the world, and that was 
! his solitude, and that if I persisted in speaking to 
I him, he should be driven to leave the place.’ 

I * lie hasn't left ?’ inquired the Doctor briefly. 

{ * No,’ said Mrs Brand ; ‘but he has never spoken 

1 to me since.’ 


} >crsuaded that the title by which he was known 
tad once of right helonged to Jiim. Altogether, 
he Avas the one reniarkai)Ie figure in the place; 
and Hastings heard much of him, and was inte¬ 
rested in him. Frank in his turn heard of the 
new proprietor with a terror and a longing Avhich 
struggled against each other. Had he. liveil bcyi)nd 
the extremest span of human y<!ars, *t i.« not pro¬ 
bable that his horror of his owli crime would have 
pcreq)tibly fallen from that level flood of shame , 
and loathing which had Avaslied his heart ever I 
since hi.s return to London. The storm whosc^ 
violence hafl driven tho.se terrible waters over 
him, had died away, and they were calm now ; 
but he lay drowned in a living death below them. 
But since he had been so long undiscovered, and 
had grown so changed, his fears had learned to 
sleep, until on the night when he wa.s nursing 
his old enemy, the friend who had thrown him 
into his enemy’s hands appeared beside liiiu. 
Then they started up, wide-eyed and quivering. 
They gi-ew so morbid, that he was afraid even to 
run away, lest the act should awake suspicion. 
The danger as it seemed to grow nearer, fascinated 
him, as some snakes fascinate birds, until it seemed 
almost to drag him into Hastings' way. He had 
wearied Mrs Brand’s determined efforts to conciliate 
him; for he had never, since the only occasion 
on which I have shewn them together, so much a'& 
answered her a word, though she had approached 
him often. A score of people whom he had 
known, knew Dr Brand, and Ins unreasoning fears 
keiJt him at this distance from her, sorely against 


i ‘ 1 must try him/ said Hastings ; and learning, 
by ijiquiry at the Rents, when the object of his 
j search was generally to be found at home, he 
! sought him on tlie following Sunday aflernoon, 
j The faithful Ali followdl liis master up the wind- 
! iiig stair ; but at a signal from his hand, remained 
' without the rootn. Hastings rapped ; and the 
voice which cried ‘Come in,’ made his foot pauSe 
at the tlire.shoUl. The voice awoke no memory, 
Uiough it might well have awakened many; but 
it brouglit a strange mood to Hastings—a mood 
which most people have known at one time or 
another. The time, the darkened stair, the light 
witliin the room, the tawny face beside him in 
the shadow, liis errand there, the vqice—all 
.seemed familiar to him. He seemed to know 
what would meet him within, and what would 
be said and done, as though this were a re-actin" 
of the doings of a former life, and he remembered 
just this fragment of it. He entered with this 
mood upon him. 

There sat before him on a rough bench near 
the window a man who looked past middle age, 
and yet prematurely old ; by which I mean that 
you would liave said he looked seventy, but could 
not be more than five-and-fifty. His long hair, 
which curled inwards at the ends, was silver white; 
but the beard which flowed from throat aud cheek 
and chin had still a few Jet black hairs in it, and 
the heavy moustache which drooped above lys lips 
was scarcely gray. The arched black eyebrows 
marked the face in a singular way, and the pathetic 
eyes held a most memorable sorrow. All this 
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Hastings had tixno to notice as -he stepped from 
the shadow into the light. He could not fail 
to see the look of terror which took the place 
of sadness-in the man’s eyes as he advanced, nor 
could he fail to ^ surprised at the sudden droop- 
of the bead, and the silence, undisturbed except 
by his laboured breathing, W’ith which the man 
encountered him. 

‘Forgive me,' said Hastings, advancing a little 
farther, ‘for intruding on you. I am afraid I 
startled you.’ He paused for an answer, but none 
came. ‘Won’t you ask me to sit down ?’ he said 
a minute later. The lodger, with his chin still 
crushing his beard against liis breast, spoke not 
a word, out waved his hand towards an unoccupied 
bench at the far end of the room. Hastings drew 
the rough, seat towards the lijjht, and for a time 
kept silence, not well knowing what to say. He 
felt that there w&n nothing sullen in the silence 
which confronted him, and he was disposed to 
be patient with the unreasonable fear which made 
the man shrink away. ‘I must ask you not 
to think that I am intruding,’ he said at length, 
a little disconcerted by the other’s passivity. ‘ The 
fact is, I bought tliis place some time ago, and 
ever since I have been trying to make it decent. 
You have been working at tkat task longer than 
I have, and I want for one thing to thank you 
for it You have done good work here—manly 
work. You've been very kind to these poor 
,beggars, and I am personally obliged to you.’ 

The lodger’s irresponsive sdleuce built a wall 
about him. He did not move, and only his breath¬ 
ing, which W’as agitated and uneven, shewed tliat 
he was alive. Hastings sat discomfited, regarding 
him keenly all the time, and almost gave up his 
attack already. But as he regarded the shrinking 
figure arid the bent head, a pang of sympathy 
and pity shot through his heart, and he dibcerned 
a tragedy. The vague tales which were afloat 
about the man indicated a surprising folly ; but 
Hastings was one who bad a great deal of sympathy 
With a certain sort of fooL So far as the stories 
told of his strange tenant might be true, the follies 
therein set down were so like the madness of 
hia own youth, that he could not be pitiless with 
them; and the man’s charity to the poor in his 
own poverty, and his unostentatious and continual 
patient tending of the sick, seemed to bespeak 
a very fine and lovable nature. Under the 
pressure of this new feeling, Hastings spoke 
again. 

‘ You have done much for the cause I have at 
b^t. Let me do something for you.’—A motion 
of listener's hand waved him hack from that 
theme in such a fashion as to bring a blush to 
his face.—^fNo,’ he said, hurried into saying more 
than ^ had meant to say in the eagerness of his 
explanation ; ‘ I am not insulting you by offering 
charity. I want a gpiid pro quo, 1 want to offer 
you an engagement, which will suit you better 
than your work at the Docks, and be more con¬ 
genial to you. I want you to act as my almoner 
amongst the poor here, if you will I want you 
to distribute relief among them, and to live with : 
them as you are doing now. I must find some-1 
body to do the work, and I shall get nobody who ! 
knows ^ the wople and their wants as you do. 
They know hetter than tell lies to you, for you 
know all (dmut them.’ 

Erth&Aat before him motionless and speechless. 


‘ Does he know ? ’ he thought; ‘ and wdl! he not 
appear to know ? Is this his way of trying to lilt 
me from wretchedness?. He recognised Tasker. 
He himself is changed, and I knew him. Does 
he know me 1 Has lie discovered all ?’ 

Had lie dared, how be could have cast himfeelf 
before his friend! But there is m apace in 
material nature, though fancy reach from limit to 
limit of the starry hosts, which can do more than 
image the gulf which seemed to str^ch between 
them. 

‘Every man,’ said Hastings, resolving not to 
be beaten by ibis silence, ‘ has his rights, and one 
of yours is to order me out of your place if you 
want me gone. So long as you rent this room, 
it belongs of course to you, and not to me. You 
w'ant quiet; you hate to be intruded upon. Well, 
you shall have your way. 111 tell you what you 
shall do, if you like. You shall have a messeuger 
to go between you and Mrs Brand, and none of 
us will trouble you. I ’ll get some furniture sent 
in here, and make you a little more comfortable ; 
and you shall just go about among the people and 
see to them, and do what you can for them. If 
any of them cannot possibly pay tlieir rent, your 
statement shall be a sufficient acquittance of their 
liability ; and if any deserving penson is in want 
of food or medicine, or lire or clothes, you shall 
get w’hat is wanted at my charges ; but you must 
be down like a bammer on idlene-ss and pretence. 
You shall set all your expenses down ; and Mrs 
Brand will see that the money has been properly 
exjKjndcd. That will be only fair to you, of course, 
and will be quite proper and business-like into the 
bargain. Now, what do you say V 

He said nothing. He listened to the tones of 
his old friend ; and though the flippancy which 
had marked them once had vanished altogether, 
he knew that he could have sworn to the voice 
with absolute certainty, and he would not trust 
his own even with a word, le.^t it should betray 
j him. lie was not sure of the truth, hut he xvas 
almost sure, and Hope came hand in hand with 
Belief to persuade him that he was not recog¬ 
nised. 

‘ If you do hot care to give me au answer, now,* 
Hastings went on with a gentle pati^ce which 
surprised his listener, ‘you can senef me word 
wljen you like. Or 1 will call for your decision 
this day week. Tliat shall he the arrangcrueut 
If you do not send to me before Sunday next, i 
will come here for your answer. Good after¬ 
noon.* 

Still no answer came ; and with a repetition of 
his farewell, Hastings left the garret; and the 
faithful Ali came out of his dusky corner and 
followed him down-stairs, into the street, and 
homa Frank was greatly shaken by the inter¬ 
view. Whilst Hastings spoke, his own struggling 
griefs and longings took him by the throat so 
strongly, that the force by which be held his 
j}eace and made no sign exhausted him, and be 
sat trembling with hysteric tears after his friend’s 
departure. He thought of the proposal Hastings 
had made, and his own way seemea clear to him. 
Whatever duty declared itself, that must be do, 
and no other, until it should be done and life 
should be over. The way was open to him; and 
before Uie end of the week came, he spoke to 
Penkridge. 

‘ Go to the landlord, and tell him. fi?om me thid^ 
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I will undertake I3ie work he offera. Tell hioi I 
t&idl have time enough to eee to it all when tay 
work at the Docks is over. Tell him also that I 
only un4ertake it on this condition—thaCt I am 
left alone. If any attempt is made to intrude 
upon my qidet, I will go away.* 

p6KikTidg4 who had little enough good left in 
him, had least some sentiment of gratitude, 
and I^k had done so much for him, that he 
was his williiig servant. He needed to have the 
message again and again repeated, but having at 
last mastered it, he delivered it faithfully; and 
Hastings sent back word that his strange tenant’s 
wishes should be respected. There grew up in 
Bolter’s Rents a power for good which worked 
amazingly. The almoner of the rich man’s bounty I 
had a heart and hand for it, and his charities were I 
done charitably. Many forlorn ones heard their 
first word of human comfort from Frank’s lips, 
and the gladness he brought to others was reflected 
upon hitnself. And although his burden was 
one which must needs be borne until the restful 
breast of Mother Earth closed over it and him, he 
grew slowly to a strength which was equal to his 
day, and Peace dwelt with him, mournful-eyed. 

THE FORTHCOMING CENSUS. 

In 1881 we are to have another Census, another 
numbering of the people. Without entering 
upon the consideration of long rows of figures, 
we are desirous of explaining how the census 
is taken. Many thousands of the present readers 
of this Journal were too young . ten years ago 
to have re,ad much about these matters?. To 
them the intormation will be welcome ; while 
adults generally are iierhaps not fully up in the 
subject 

The first tliinsj done is to obtain a special Act of 
Parliament. Tnc powers intrusted to the Com¬ 
missioners are too large to Vie exercised •wdthout ] 
this express sanction ; and therefore the goveni- j 
meut for the time being prepare a Bill, which j 
ViecomcB an Act when it has tiasscd through all | 
its stages in both Houses of Parliament. Such i 
was the course pursued in 1801, 18H, and 1821 ; j 
then again in 1831, 18 U, and 1851 ; and next 
in 18G1 and 1871. Usually two or three statutes 
are necessary ; for Scotland and Ireland require 
rather a different arrangement of details from 
that of England and Wales, To describe briefly 
the latter mode only will suffice for our present 
purpose ; and to take the actual proceedings of 
1871 m a tolerably close approximation to that 
which we may expect in 1881. 

The Act empowers the Crown to appoint Com¬ 
missioners, usually three in number; the Regis¬ 
trar-general of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
the chief, while the others are able and experi¬ 
enced men. The fifty-two counties of England 
and Wales are grouped into twelve Divisions— 
Wales forming one and Yorkshire another, all 
the others comprising a few counties each. The 
divisions are split up into Superinteirdent Regis¬ 
tration Districts, and these into Sub-districts, 
containing all the multitudinous hundreds, tyth- 
ings, townships, cities, towns, parishes, villages, 
hamlets, &c. The whole comprise so many small 
patches of land, that more than thirty thousand 
enumerators are employed to attend to them. 
It is necessary that the census should be taken 


on one pmlicular day throughout the kingdom; 
and in order to do this, the enumerators have to 
prepare matters beforehand. They are required 
to make themselves acqumoted, each in bis own 
locality, with every street and court, every village 
and hamlet, every cottage and homestead, every 
bam and hut in which human bein^ might per¬ 
chance steep. It was in this way tnat the Com¬ 
missioners for 1871 obtained the names of upwards 
of three thousand districts, sub-districte, boroughs, 
cities, towns, villages, hamlets, hundreds, &o. The 
police everywhere rendered assistance in ferret¬ 
ing out and enumerating the homeless poor ; the 
managers of all kinds of asylums supplied the 
necessary information concerning the tenioorary 
or permanent inmates; the Admiralty maae the 
proper returns for the seamen of the rwal navy, 
whether on home br foreign stations ; thje Horse 
Guards did the like in regard* to the Queen's 
soldiers ; the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
undertook the necessary inquiries touching British 
subjects abroad; while the Registrar-general of 
Merchant Seamen, aided by the Custom-house 
officers, did what was necessary in regard to the 
mercantile marine. 

The enumerators voluntarily offered their ser¬ 
vices—no compulsion being used in the matter. 
They were required to be intelligent, trustworthy, 
active; to write a legible hand ; to be tolerably 
healthy ; and to be prudent and civil in manner; 
of any age between eighteen and sixty-fiv'e. They 
comprised among them many clergymen and* 
other ministers of religion, clerks, and persons in 
various stations of life—including a few ladies, 
who are reported to have done their w'ork welL 
They were paid by a fixed sum—one guinea—for 
the routine of duty, besides so much for every 
hundred schedules delivered and received. 

Census night has usually been fixed for a 
Sunday night, because on that night all the scat¬ 
tered members of a family are most likely to be 
at home. The appointed enumerators are busily 
engaged for some days beforehand iu the house- 
to-house delivery of schedules or census papers, 
in order that they may make the house-to-house 
collecting on the following Monday. There being 
something under forty million acres in England 
and Wales, and something over thirtv thousand 
enumerators to attend to it, this woul^ give more 
than a thousand acres on au average for each. 
But this is by no means the plan on which the 
system is managed. An acre of ground in the 
densely populated portions of Loudon, Liverpool, 
and other large cities, contains a vast n amber of 
houses and inhabitants; whereas in remote country 
districts dwellings and people are alike few—in 
Anglesea, for instance, where there are less than 
four inhabitants per average acre. In towns the 
dwellers are too numerous to be counted by one 
enumerator except in a very small area ; whereat 
in the regions of mountain and moor many miles 
would have to be trudged to Imut out a vew 
small number of pemons. In one enamerator's 
district there were found to be only sixty soul^ 
all told ; whereas at tlio other extreme an enume¬ 
rator had to give an account of nearly five thou¬ 
sand persons. The Commissioners make allowance 
for all these tilings in forming their arrangement. 
We say 'trudged,’ for the enumerators •ciqxnot 
always afford to ride or drive, even if roads of 
any kind reached the secluded mountain 
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which is by no means always the case. Difficult 
enough the work frequeutly is ; for in many small 
towns the streets are not named, nor the houses 
numbered. The local postman perchance lends a 
little help in this matter. Nor is danger altogether 
absent; seeing that, besides encountering rough 
and brutal people, the enumerators may happen 
to enter houses where small-pox, typhus, or other 
dangerous disease is or has been at work. The 
enumerators therefore consider themselves to be 
underpaid; and many persons admit the justice of 
the statement. 

The experiences of the enumerators in 1871 
were—as in previous articles we have shewn— 
in many instances curious and amusing, arising 
partly from the ignorance and partly from the 
distrust or prejudice of the householders. Some 
of the schedules, when filled .up, were sent pri¬ 
vately to the Registrar-general in London, in 
order to avoid the eyes of the enumerators in 
country districts—especially on the delicate sub¬ 
ject of the real age of spinsters. This irregularity 
was condoned by the Commissioners in special in¬ 
stances. An elderly single lady, somewhat wealthy, 
fastened up the door and windows of her house, 
forbidding access to the enumerator ; declaring 
that even a fine of twenty pounds would not 
induce her to give him the required particulars. 
In reply, however, to a soothing letter, she sent j 
her nlled-up schedule privately to the chief 
Commissioner. A gentleman of landed property 
, declared he would pay a fine of any amount, 
indeed would rather cease to exist, than commit 
the offence for which David suffered, as recorded 
in the Old Testament—* Numbering the people.’ 
His religious scruples were respected ; and the 
particulars of his family were obtained with toler¬ 
able accuracy by other means. One enumerator 
was insulted and assaulted by a morose house¬ 
holder, so much so that he summoned the man 
before a magistrate, who inflicted a fine. A 
middle-aged man was fined one pound and costs 
by the Devon county magistrates for refusing to 
fill up a census paper for himself and his child; 
he declared that he knew neither his own name 
nor place of birth correctly, and he would not 
perjure himself by making a false entry. At St 
Austell in Cornwall, a gentleman possessed of con¬ 
siderable property refused to allow the schedule 
to be taken into his household ; for which he was 
summoned and fined. An author wrote in one of 
the schedule columns, ‘Wife says I am both idiot 
and lunatic.' Many other rural districts in Eng¬ 
land and Wales presented similar instances. In 
Scotland, where the inhabitants of some of the 
secluded districts know little about any other 
language than Gaelic, tlrey w’ere often greatly 
puzzled as to what the whole affair meant. So 
much was this kind of difficulty felt in Wales, 
that some of the schedules were printed in the 
Welsh language, for distribution in localities 
almost denuded of English-speaking people. In 
Ireland, poor Pat in many cases was made seriously 
uneasy by a doubt whether a census might pos¬ 
sibly mean more taxes and rates, a raising of his 
rent or a curtailment of political, social, and 
religious privileges—^regarded by him as being too 
restricted alr^y. 

Hail way officials must tpve in lists of persons 
travelling on the various lines; captains of ships 
report who have been at sea; barges and boats 


have to be visited; gipsy encampments and 
travelling caravans are not negleaed. Dark 
arches, to be found in some of the large cities 
and towns, are sometimes used as sloping-places 
by the wretched and homeless; and » are barns, 
haystacks, brick-fields, and underneam carts and 
wagons. One enumerator found a ^oy soundly 


sleeping in a hollow iron garden roler! These 
exceptional instances were over anq above the 
regular householders, to whom no le^ than five 
million schedules or printed forms werq delivered ; 
divided into separate columns for pen or pencil 
entries as to names, ages, sex, occupation, and 
many other j)articular8, which the ^useholder 
was bound to fill up to the best of his ability, 
under penalty of a fine. . 

It may serve to elucidate one of the reasons 
why night is selected for taking the census rather 
than the day, that some great towns jvre visited 
every day by scores of thousands of pe rsons who 
do not reside there. ‘The streets of ths City of 
London,’ said the Commissioners, ‘ are ^pty and 
almost silent during the night, presenting a 
very different aspect from that of the daytime.’ 
The corporation deemed it right, in order to 
delonnine the number, to take a day census. 
They found that in addition to the ordiniiry 
sleeping population, the mercantile men engaged 
daily in the City amounted to more than a hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand. W'e may add that 
this number is increasing rapidly every year ; and 
that tlie census of ISHl will probably tell us 
tliat the sleeping inhabitants are less and less. 
Ordinary dwelling-houses are being pulled down 
in great blocks, to make room for warehouses, 
insurance and Companies’ offices, banks, now 
streets, and gigantic railway stations—compelling 
tbe hitherto resident inhabitants to seek abodes 
elsewhere. 

It may perhaps be of interest to know that, at 
the date of the last census, about a hundred thou¬ 
sand of tlie Queen’s British subjects were ‘living 
beyond the seas ; ’ and somewhat over sixty thou¬ 
sand in boats, barges, vessels on canals, rivers, &c. 
in coasting craft—-augmenting the population of 
the British Islands to thirty-two millions in round 
numbers. . g 

An iinex})ected difficulty presented ilSelf thirty 
years ago, coming from a quarter that, it was 
hoped, would render important aid—namely, the 
clergymen and ministers of religious bodies. The 
Commissioners intrusted with the management of 
the census of 1851, said in their Report of the 
results; ‘ Religious parties of every denomination, 
in the estimates they have endeavoured to form of 
their comparative strength in tliis country, have 
hitherto felt the great disadvantage resulting from 
the absence of official returns on the subject of 
public worship. It has been attempted, by mean.s 
of the information recorded by particular com¬ 
munities, in some measure to supply this defi¬ 
ciency ; but tbe statistical information obtained 
by any one denomination has never been deemed 
authentic by any other. After all the efforts 
made by particular bodies, it has been found 
that the results have been of little practical 
va.lue; not only because their accuracy was sus¬ 
pected, but also on account of their meagre and 
limited character. Now, however, for tlxe first 
time in the history of this countrv, a census of 
religious worship has been obtained ny the govern- 
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ment. We are now able to ascertain the entire 
number of places of worship, the particular sects 
to which they respectively belong, the number of 
sittings provided by each sect, and the actual 
attendance on a given day.’ Alas ! the attempt 
to give satisfaction only raised a storm. The 
government responding to appeals from various 
quarters, made the necessary arrangements ; but 
when tlie Report appeared, all the denominations 
were discontei ted on one ground or other. The 
authorities deterred by these obstacles, made no 
similar attempt in 1861 or 1871. 

We look forward with great interest to 
The Census of 1881 . 


SOPHIE; AN INTERLUDE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER 11. 

I GAVE up all idea of running away; but I did 
not confide my little adventure to either Severn 
or his wife, feeling that it was much better not 
to say anytliing about it. But 1 did hear of it 
before many hours had gone over my head ; nay, 
before we met at dinner. 

After tea, Mrs Severn called me to look at a 
new species of lilium which had just put forth 
its blossom in the greenhouse. 1 trembled like 
the guilty mortal 1 felt myself to be, for I knew 
svhut was coming. She said laughingly : ‘ So you 
have discovered the trick which we have been 
playing on you.’ 

I felt e-xtremely sheepish, .and looked it, I .am 
sure; for she biughed good-liumourcdly, and went 
on ; ‘ V"uu arc not tiie only one Sojdue has taken 
in. Her im]>er.'.unations are wonderful. She acted 
my grandmother to the life not long ago. We 
had a friend of Alfred’s staying here, who is 
fully persuaded that my grandinother is the most 
wondiu-ful old woman in the world. I must say, 
however, her little juke with you was purely 
unprcmediUited. The accident of your finding her 
asleej) gavt; vise to it all.' 

I managed to get out some incoherent words of 
regret for what hud happened; but Mrs Severn 
smiled. ‘ Sophie is quite aware that, having put 
herself in a false jiosition, .she .must take the con¬ 
sequences,’ she said; and we returned to the 
house. 

At dinner we met. She swept into the room, 
a grown-up young lady, trailing two yards of 
cream-coloured satin alter her, clad in the height 
of the fashion, apparently taller, and enchant- 
ingly pretty. 

Severn took her hamb ‘ Walter,’ ho said, ‘ here 
is a young lady you used to know as a child.— 
Miss de Burgh, allow me to present mv friend 
Mr Walter Dennis.’ 

She made me a sweeping courtesy ; and 1 bowed 
low, feeling very foolish, and very much ashaflled 
of myself. I scarcely dared to look into her face ; 
but at last I ventured. There was just the least 
little twinkle in her wonderful eyes, as slie glanced 
at me through her long lashes; and I knew 1 was 
forgiven. 

That night, in the smoking-room, Severn said : 

‘ So Sophie played her joke out. Silly childShe 
has learned a lesson.’ 

‘ And so have I,’ I answered. ‘ But she com¬ 
pletely deceived me. I bad no idea she was any¬ 
thing more than a child of twelve or thirteen.’ 


‘Luxmore thought her eighty or ninety. She 
is a wonderful little actress. But surely you saw 

the likeness ’ . Severn’s voice broke—I knew 

at once to whom he alluded. He went on : ‘She 
is wonderfully like poor Valiirie. She was with us 
all through—nursed her. You never saw any¬ 
thing like it, sir; never seemed to require sleep 
or rest or anything. I don’t know what I should 
have done but for her. We hope’- 

The door opened before I heard what it was 
that Severn hoped—though I half suspected ; and 
Alfred, who had been dining out, entered the 
room; and Harry, with bursts of laughter, told 
how at lad 1 was undeceived, and how entirely 
taken in I had been. I must say Alfred was 
never very cordial v'ith me. I was ten years his 
senior, and perhaps I lorded it over the young 
fellow. Once I fanaied he was jealous of’Sophie’s 
manner to me. 

For a day or two I treated her with the most 
ceremonious politeness; hut afterwards we glided 
into an easy familiarity very sweet to remember. 
She laid aside her childish frocks, hut did not 
lay aside her charming childish manner. Of 
course I called her Miss de Burgh ; but sometimes 
‘ Sophie’ came so naturally to my lips, I could not 
refrain from calling her so. Perhaps—hut I hope 
not—she really did care for me. Be that as it 
may, we were great friends. She discovered that 
I loved Shakspeare and Spenser and all the quaint 
old-world poets. So many a happy hour pas.sed 
by on golden wings w’hile we sat and read 
together. 

About this time—I had been nearly two months 
at the Elms—Alfred left us for a while. I fear we 
did not miss him overmuch, although I observed 
a cloud upon So])hie’8 usually sunny face more 
than once ; but wlieii I rallied her about ‘ grief 
for Alf’.s departure,’ she hluslied furiously, and ran 
off. Huitv Severn grew kinder, if possible, to me ; 
and Mrs Severn treated me as if 1 were one of the 
family. 

Poor Alfred ! Long before he left, I saw how 
much he loved Sophie. No wonder. She was 
one any man runst love. But I am not sure she 
ever manifested an)’thirig more than sisterly kind¬ 
liness to him. One thing I do remember—she 
never played any of her pranks on him, hut rather, 
I think, avoided him. 

But I must hasten to the winding up of my 
sweet Interlude. Summer was gliding into autumn. 
I had entered upon the third month of my stay 
at the Elms, prolonging my visit to a most 
unreasonable length. I therefore determined .to 
leave in a few days, go abroad for two months, 
return to London at Cliristpuas, sjiend the re¬ 
mainder of my leave between Lucy’s house and 
Severn’s, and return to India in the spring. I 
mu.st acknowledge that I felt not a little melan¬ 
choly at the prospect of bidding my loved friend 
and his housenold farewell; but it must be done- 
I had a long, dreary, desolate future to face, and 
the sooner I quitted the oasis I had leiind, the 
better litted I should be for my solitary lot. And 
yet—and yet- 

Might 1 not lure this beautiful bird, this child- 
woman, to fly with me, and make bright and 
beautiful that future, so dreary in prospect now ? 
May I plead guilty to having asked mysell' that 

a uestion once ?—once only. It fell upon this wise. 
»ne delicious balmy September afternoon, we were 
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merry upon the surface; hut within, you have 
ala’ays a’settled grief. What is it ? ’ 

How" could I.;nswer her ? I tried to pass the 
question by; but she would not snfler it. ‘No, 
no!' she persisted. ‘You won’t baffle me. Will 
you tell me I ' She coloured slightly, and bung 
her head. ‘Tell me, is it anything about— 
money ?' 

‘ Kemotely, money is the cause,’ I answered. 

‘Oh, can money mend—can money put it 
away?’ She betrayetl great agitation, and was 
flushed and pale by tums, 

I could not imagine v'hat had agitated her so 
strangelv. I took the little hands in mine—she 
was still a child to me—^and said ; ‘Why do you 
ask me that, my dear?’ 

‘Because—because—I have too much, far too 
much money for a little girl. Oh ! you don’t 
know how much I have ; and—couldn’t you take 
some of it, and get rid of your trouble ? ’ 

I looked down into the sweet anxious face 
uplifted to mine; and a fancy that she might 
fill the aching, empty heart to which she stood 
BO close, with light and sweetness, and the d(>80- 
late life with bloom and sunshine, shot through 
my brain ; but 1 ]»ut it from me— at least I 
resolved to consider the question before I said or 
did anything definite. ‘Dear child,’ I said, ‘if 
money at first caused my trouble, it is, alas! 
beyond the power of money to cure it now,’ 

‘Do you think it cannot be cured ?’ She had 
hung her head, and cast her beautiful eyes to the 
ground. 

‘Time omy can cure me. My dear, wdien I 
come back again, and find you in your owm home— 
when you have discovered that your fortune is not 
too much to give to the man you love, then I will 
telLyou all my sorrow, and you will see how hard 
it was to cure,’ 

She lifted up her i^ms and looked at me steadily. 
She had removed her bands from my arm and stood 
up alone, her eyes looking straight into mine with 
the strangest expression in them I had ever seen. 
Was it reproach ? Was it surprise ? Was it pain 
unspeakable ? Whatever it was, it made my heart 
beat quick. 


every dot and line made my heart thrill! The 
vague indefinable perfume which hung around the 
letter. The monogram, J. E. M., which I knew 
so well. A letter from Juliet—from London! Z 
' sat speechless in my room, dreading to open it and 
learn the truth. At last I found courage, and tore 
it open. It w'as dated from a West End Hotel, 
and was only a line : 

‘Walter, 1 am in London. Come to me.— 
JUUBT.’ 

I forget how I said good-bye at the Elms. I 
think I told Severn some incoherent nonsense. 
I found myself at the station by some means or 
other; and in an hour 1 liad my beloved clasped 
to ray heart She had a long story to tell. I 
will relate it briefly. I would not tell it, only 
that I feel it jnstifies my subsequent conduct. 
She was free, fihe had lM?cn most cruelly coerced 
by her relatives from first to last; the miserable 
half-witted Viscount, upon whom they were 
thrusting her, perae,cuting her with unwelcome 
attention; her father’s afl'airs in a tottering 
condition ; her stejvraothcr railing at her from 
morning until night. She wavered, for very 
peace-sake, and consented to become the peer’s 
wife, to save her father. Just a week liefore the 
day fixed for the wedding, a well-known liaiik 
failed, dragging down many commercial bouses 
in its fall, Mr Morewood’s amongst the number. 
Theieupon Lord Ihiflialan’s yacht got up steam, 
and vanished in ihe night The next day, Mr 
Morewood died of apoplexy, they s#l but I 
knew from Juliet’s face tlie real truth—by bis own 
hand. Juliet took what portion of goods remained 
for her—a x’ery scanty one—and came to me, 
penniless, well-nigh heart-broken, but still my 
own true love, my Queen of Women. 

Before I loft her, she had promised to be mine 
at once. The Lady and gentleman with whom 
she had travelled home, arranged to stay in 
London until all could be settled; and half 
delirious with happiness, 1 almost foi^ot my 
friends at the Elms. 

I wrote a long letter to Severn, however, telling 


Before I had time to speak, I heard a footstep on him the happy sequel of my love-story. Strange 
the gravel behind. She looked past me and cried: to say, I received no answer. So, just before I was 
‘Oh, you good Alfred, do come and fetch me into married, I resolved to run down and bid them 
the house, I am so tired 1 ’ goud-bye at the Elms; and I confess I wished my 

Then I saw Alfred Severn, who had just returned, interview with Sophie well over. Yet why? 1 
take her on his arm, and go towards the house; had done nothing for which I ought to blosl^ 
she walking erect, her bead thrown back, her hand I reasoned with mjojelf, 

clinging to his atm, he bending above her tenderly. To my amazement, the gates were locked, the 
She was Uoghing gaily, and even a snatch of a house sWt up. Only an elderly woman, grim 


aide silent and thoughtful toa At last, a bird seen her before; she joked and jested, mimiched 
carolled merrily overhead and broke the spell, one or two of oar acquaintance!, was the* life and 
She laughed her old merry child-like laugh, and soul of ns all Aftor dinner, rfie sang for us, her 
we began to chat away much as usuaL bird-like voice trilling and warbling deliciously. 

Quite suddenly she turned, laid both her little Next morning, sWll I ever forget the quick 
hands upon my arm, lifted up those eloquent, rush of blood to brain and brow—the sudden throb 
wonderful eyes of hers to my face, as if to read of agonised surprise when I saw that letter which 
my inmost soul, and said: ‘ Mr Dennis, what is the changed my fate, lying upon my plate at breakfast- 
trouble you have deep down ? You laugh and are time! I remember clutching it up and flying to 
merry upon the surlace; but within, you have my room, not to read, only to wonder over it 
always a’settled prief. What is it ?’ How well I knew the bold firm characters ! How 












and mat to IckAc a^i^iecMd * 8id»4Mt 
in Imawar to xini^i^ «f (Im bsQ. 9I» 
told me: ‘The femily *ugam nbroad'—to Pa*^ 
or Franoe, or xn%h,t be Germany. She waao t 
need with foreifn mrts. Ibe ma^erb address 
was at the of&ce. ll I wanted 1 oonld get it 

I esrplained to her hx)w I bad forgotten some 
books and papers in my hurried departure some 
time since; and with evident reluctance, she 
admitted roe. Even the few days’ n^lect and 
desertion, had sadly altered the beautiful lawn 
and terraces. It was now mid-autumn. An 
early frost had scorched and blackened the 
blooming parterres. Fallen leaves bestrewed the 
unmown turf. The bright geraniums had been 
removed from the porch ; and a long tarailer, 
covered with rosebuds, frost-nipped before their 
time, swayed loosely in the freshening wind 
across the library window. A chill of sadness 
and desolation struck upon iny heart. My grim 
companion unlocked the door. 1 entered—-ufider 
prote.'^t, as it seemed. A small douceur, however, 
improved the tenii>er of my cicerone, and I cross- 
questioned her to some effect. The Severns’ depar¬ 
ture had been strangely sadden. Only a day’s pre¬ 
paration had preceded it They were, however, | 
to spend the whole winter abroad. They would 
be a great loss to the poor ; they were all so good, 
'specially Miss Sophie. 

With an inexplicable feeling of regret—nay, 
•■'elf-reproach—I entered niy room. It was just as 
1 had left it ; my books and papers laid neatly 
together. One book only was out of its place—a 
volume of Browning’s poems. It lay open on my 
drefi'<inL:-table, a withered rose upon the page. I 
bent and read uue stan/,a winch was underlined : 

js'fver ativ more. 

While I live, 

Kccfl I hope to sec his face 
As before. 

T put back the dead flower, and closed the book. 

I nave never opened it since. Poor little Sojdiie ! 

In a few' days I was married. In a fortnight I 
was in Switzerland with my wife. • 1 wrote to 
Severn from Banic; hut I suppose the letter never 
reached liiin, as I had no reply. In the spring we 
went back to India, the hajipiest pair on earth. 1 
have been truly blest in luy noble wife ; but— 
shall I confess i —I often remember Sophie, and 
ivish 1 could hear of her, and wonder if wo ever 
are to meet again. 

• * • • 

I wrote the above more than a year ago, when 
my life’s cup seemed full to overflowing and not a 
cloud dimmed the sky. I write the sequel to-day, 
a lonely, worn-out man, with no tie left upmi’ 
earth save my motherless babe. A month ago, I 
returned from India, a broken-hearted widower. 
Lucy has tried to console me. Childless herseifj 
my dear sister has taken the poor orphan to her 
heart, and watches over him with a mother’s 
care. ‘ But, dear me, A’i^altor,’ she said yesterday, 

‘ you will be sure to marry again. There is your 
friend Harry Severn, how inconsolable he was 
after the death of his first. See how hajipy he 
is now with his second.' 

Severn t His name recalled much to my 
memory. That very hour I visited him at his 
office. He received me at first, os I thought, 


m 

miMyi him ‘hSmy great 

tike matt's Idfidly natoHW ossertod itself; be bmsmo 
friendly and affec^oaSEto as avm. There was a 
sal^eot I longed to Mk him ahout^* name I longed 
to ponotmee, yet dared net 

As I rose to leave, he said; * I won't ludc you to 
! the Elms, Walter. Mary could not bew it She 
has never been quite herself since — 

* Since what r I asked eagerly, my heart sinking 
strangely, 

Severn looked at me in dumb suiqmse for a 
moment or two; then be said: ' Can it be 
possible you have not heard'-—— 

‘ What ?’ I gasped, clutching at the back of my 
chair. 

He looked fixedly at me, and said dowly: 
‘About Sophie V 

‘ I have heard nothing. For God’s sake,* what of 
her V I could not pronounce her#Bame. 

‘Dead!’ 

The room spun round. I sunk into a chair 
overwhelmed. 

Severn .stood before me looking solemnly in my 
face. ‘She faded from us,’ he said in a voice 
husky with emotion, ‘ like a flower. One day she 
would rally, the next decline. It lasted for a 
year. We did all we could—look her every¬ 
where. But no nse. She drooped away, and died 
in autumn—a year after you left us.’ He paused 
and wiped liis eyes. My own overflowed ; 1 could 
not Bjieak. lie went on: ‘ Our happy home is 
altogether broken up, Alfred could not bear > 
to stay in England after—he lost her. You know 
bow much he loved her, and how we hoped they 
would come together ; and how —that was all put 
an end to, lie has gone to Rio. I have opened 
a busineos there, of which he has taken charge. 
Emily Itufford belongs to a Sisterhood. Sne 
woik.s very hard. Only Mary and I are left.’ 

I have been to her grave in the beautiful 
country churchyard. Some kindly hand has 
made it bright with flowers. A wreath and cross 
of snow-white blossoms are laid above the warm, 
loving heart, n(»w still and cold for ever; and a 
niemory of what was, and what might have been, 
ke(‘]>s green within my heart a thousand tender 
recollections. 


IN THE TEMPLE. 

Enter the Temple whichever way you will out of 
Fleet Street, and your foot is at once on ground 
which, though full of interest on account of .its 
associations with historical personages, is never- 
tlieU'ss but little known to most Londoners, 
and to none more so perhaps than to the ninjority 
of those whose daily occupations lie within its 
jirecincta. 

In the rooms above the gateway nearest to 
where stood Old Temple Bar, there lived for 
many years a state prisoner in the person of Sir 
Amyas Pawlett, not the least of whose titles to 
distinction is that lie once put Cardinal Wolsey in 
the stocks when that eminent personage was still 
only parson of Lymmglon. By way ol reven^ 
when Wolsey attained to power, he sent for Sir 
Amyas to London, and lorbade him on pain of 
death to leave the boundaries of the city without 
permission. In those days, Wolsey’s word was all- 
powerful ; BO Sir Amyas made the best of it, and 
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whether from design or not, getting as near as ho 
I possibly could to the cpnfines of the city, took up 
his abode in rooms over Middle Temple gateway, 
where he amused himself, and at the same time 
endeavoured to propitiate his enemy, by decorating 
' the walls of his abode with the arrnorial bearings 
and other insignia of the groat Cardinal. 

Passing under this gateway, the passenger finds 
himself in the narrow thoroughfare of Middle 
Temple Lane; to the left of him a few houses 
with overhanging gables, now about the most 
ancient in the Temple, and in one of w’liich 
(No. 3) the Lord Chief-Baron Kelly is said to 
i have had his first set of chambers so long ago 
as 1824. To the right are the buildings which 
form an addition to Child’s Bank, where Nell 
Gwynn kept her banking account, and where 
are still'' to be seen receipts*under the hand of 
that frail fair-vone. This addition is on the 
site of the old Devil Tavern, which was a 
favourite haunt of Ben Jonson and other wits 
and poets of the seventeenth century. Further 
down the Lane, and still on the right, is Brick 
Court, in wliich, at No. 2, second floor, lived 
Oliver Goldsmith ; and immediately opi>ositc is a 
low archway, leading through Pump Court into 
Inner Temple Lane, where lor five years (1700- 
65) Dr Johnson had his chambers. IIis name 
remained inscribed on the doorpost till a few 
years ago, when the house was pulled down, to give 
place to the new one, now known as Johnson’s 
Buildings. Farrar’s Buildings, in the same Lane, 
was the residence of Boswell, who was thus wdthin 
a stone's-throw of his idol. It is no very ditlicult 
effort of imagination, as we pass under the ancient 
archway that leads out of this Lane into Heet 
Street, to fancy we see the forms of the three 
friends sauntering home after a jovial night spent 
at the neighbouring liainhow, or issuing out at 
three o’clock in the morning for the fnsk immor¬ 
talised in the pages of Boswell 

At No. 4 in this Lane too, lived Charles Lamb, 
the back windows of w'hose chambers looked on 
Hare Court, the trees in which were in those days 
so luxuriant that, to use his own words, ‘ it w'as 
like living in a garden.’ The gentle kindly 
‘Elia’ was a native of as well as a dweller in the 
Temple, having been born in Crown Office How, 
which faces the Inner Temple Gardens, about 
which, whilst yet a boy, we can fancy him watching 
the Benchers, those Dons of the Inns of Court, 
promenading to and fro; and thus affording him 
material for his future essay, ‘ Some Benchers of j 
tha Inner Temple.’ Fencetl round by an iron 
railing in this garden—all honour to the present 
Benchers for their reverent care—are the remains 
of the thorn planted by Oliver Goldsmilii; but 
the walk by the river-side is gone, being now sepa¬ 
rated from it by the Thames Embankment. On 
one side of this garden is the modein successor to 
the old Paper Buildings, where, in a top story, look¬ 
ing on the gardens, Selden lived; and here also 
Fox Maule, of sarcastic memory, had his chambers. 
The old huihlingB were burnt down about forty or 
fifty years ago, owing, as some assert, to the inad¬ 
vertence of a wine-bibing Bencher of tliose days, 
who retiring to rest after a night spent in the 
consumption of his favourite liquor, carefully 
placediis shoes on the chair beside him, whilst he 
put the lighted candle under the bed. Headers of 
Shakspeare will recollect that the poet makes the 


Temple Gardens the scene of the choice of the red 
and white roses as their insignia by the rival 
factions of York and Lancaster. 

But the brand-new buildings recently erected 
for chambers, and which, both by their material 
and by their pretentious style, appear to our 
minds so incongruous among these ‘ Bricky towers, 
W’hilom/ os Spenser sings, ‘went the Templar 
knights to hide’—make us glad to <^uit the gar¬ 
dens, and to wander back through King’s Bench 
Walk, where Mr Murray, afterwards Lord Mans¬ 
field, once had chambers; and past the New Inner 
Temple Hall to the church, which stands almost 
immediately opposite to Johnson’s Buildings. The 
curious circular nave of this church was built 
by the Templars in 1185, after the model of one 
still more ancient, which they forsook when they 
migrated from the other side of the Strand. The 
name of ‘Temple’ had its origin in the fact 
that the quarters allotted to the order in King 
Baldwin’s palace at Jerusalem >vere close to the 
ruins of the Temple ; and hence in England, as 
elsewhere, the Knights designated their resi¬ 
dences Temples. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was completed about 1240 ; and here, near 
the altar, the learned Selden was buried in 1654 ; 
whilst outside its walls, on the 9th April 1774, 
were committed to the grave the mortal remains 
of Oliver Goldsmith. In the circular nave—or 
‘Hound,’ as it was called in former days—the 
barristers belonging to the Inns received their 
clients, each having his particular post, as now¬ 
adays merchants have their stands on ’Ghaiige. 

The cloisters, immediately facing the church, 

I burnt down in 1678, and rebuilt by Sir Oliristo- 
[ pher Wren, Avere the ackirowledged resort of the 
1 students. After the, fiie, the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple desired to abolish these cloisters 
altogether, and to build chambers oil their site. The 
Benchers ol the Inner Teiiijdc, however, opposed 
the scheme with much warnitli ; and gained their 
point, aided by the Attorney-general of the day, 
who read the Middle Teiiipliiis a severe lecture on 
their inhuman proposal to oust the students hoin 
the only place where they could assemble to 
discuss doubtful niitle”s of l,i\v. As lar back as 
the reign of Henry V’lll., we learn from a contem¬ 
porary account of the Middle Temple, that the 
question as to wlieic the students—-^r as they 
were then termed, the clnks commen^might be 
properly aoconimodated, ivas one which troubled 
the bieasts of the authoiities not a little. Now 
their wants in this respect are well jtrovided 
for in the libraries attached to each Inn, both of 
which contain a splendid collection of law-books. 
From the account already referred to, we glean 
some curious information as to the manners uiul 
customs of lawyers in these days. ‘The House’ 
of the Middle Temple, it tells us, ‘ was governed 
by a Tresorcr annually chosen by the Elders or 
Benchers, and his auctoryte is to assign to such as 
are of the fellowship their chambers or lodgings;’ 
to collect of ‘certen of the fellowship a tribute 
yerely of iijs. iijd. [3s. 3d,] apiece, and to receve 
a reut of certen chambers ; ’ also ‘ to pay of the 
said money the rent due to the Lord of St John’s 
fur the house they dwell in.’ 

The fellowship was divided into two companies 
—(1) The Commms or students already 

alluded to; (2) the Master Commens. This second 
company was further subdivided into three com- 
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S anies—No-utter Barristers, Utter Barristers, and 
lenchera. The no-utter barristers were ‘ such as 
because they did not study or profit in lernyng, 
are not by the elders called upon to dispute or 
argue some doubtfull matter of law, which among 
them is called motyng.’ The utter barristers were 
those ‘ who had profited by study,’ and who had 
continued in the house for five or six years, and 
who were called upon to dispute at the motyngs 
or moots—a word derived from the French Tnot. 
It should be mentioned that these arguments were 
carrietl on in what one authority terms ‘homely 
law Frenchwhich we may take it was somewhat 
near akin to the French spoken ‘atte Bowe,’ 
alluded to by the poet Chaucer. The moots of 
the Middle Templars were conducted in their 
IfalV, which has remained virtually unaltered, and 
presents the same appearance as when first built 
in 1572. 

But the lawyers of those days were not forget¬ 
ful of the homely proverb as to the results of 
‘all work and no play/ and at certain stated 
periods in each year held in this Hall feasts, which 
they termed ‘ solemn revels,’ at which the judges 
and sergeants-at-law were often invited guests, and 
where eating and drinking formed no small portion 
of the amusements. All such as were ‘in commons’ 


way forming the beat—at one time indeed, the 
only—oualification for a call to the Ear, and to 
which they are summoned a few minutes before six 
o’clock by the ‘ panyer man ’ blowing a silver horn. 

And now, passing out of the Hall, we find our¬ 
selves in Fountain Coiurb Between two broad 
flights of steps—one leading down to the Embank¬ 
ment, the other up into bmw Court—stands on a 
broad terrace, shaded on all sides by trees, the stone 
fountain from which the Court takes its name; the 
most picturesque spot, as some one has said, in all 
London. Here it will be remembered Ruth Pinch 
used to pause for a moment or two on her way 
homewards, in the hope of being joined by her 
brother, honest Tom; and here, listening to the 
plash of the water under the shade of the trees, 
with the quiet scmi-monastic-looking buildings on 
all sides of him, the gardens at his feet, the river 
in the distance, we will take leav§ of our reader, 
assuring him of the fact—which amidst the silence 
of his surroundings he may be apt to forget— 
that the busy Strand and Fleet Street are actually 
within but a stone’s-throw of the place where he 
stands 1 
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at the time were expected to attend, and absentees 
were fined iijs. iijd. (.‘Is. 3d.); whilst barristers and 
students who were preM-nt, and refused to carry 
up beer to the Benchers’ table, rendered them- 
s<dvea liable to fine.s varying in amount according 
10 their degree. It may surprise modern readers 
to he.ir Dial those grave and reverend seniors were 
not above delighting llieniselves and each other 
with «peeimen8 more or jess graceful of the Terp- 
sieli uiMii art; and not only the students .and bar- 
rihtci.s, but the veiy Benchers themselves would 
favour the conijiaiiy with a iniimet, or whatever 
was its Elizabethan equivalent, as well as with a 
song It was in this Hall, on the 2d February 
1(101, that Shakspeare’s play of Ticil/lh Niqhl weL'^ 
first acted by Sliakspeare Imusell ; and it is much 
to the credit of the Benehers of this learned 
society that on the same day in this year, the two 
hundied and seventy-ninth anniversary of this 
interesting event was celebrated by tfie recital of 
this same play by that able and talented expositor 
of Shakspeare, Mr S. Brand ram. 

The inU'rior of this ancient building is W'ell 
worthy of inspection. From and even before the 
date of its erection, 'the Readers’ of the Inn— 
whose office, now merely honorary, was originally 
to preside over the moots—were privileged to 
have their heraldic insignia emblazoned on the 
oak panels, now nearly black with age, which 
skirt the Hall; a privilege of which they have 
pretty freely availed themselves from 1540—the 
date winch appears on the earliest of these shields, 
and which was presumably transferred from the 
old Hall—down to the present year. The windows 
also contain the armorial bearings of several of the 
sovereigns and other royal personages, including 
those of the Prince of Whales, who is a Bencher of 
the Inn. The screen at the entrance of the Hall, 
and which serves to support a gallery, is said to be 
made out of wood from some of the wrecked ships 
composing the Spanish Armada. In this Hall; 
during a limited number of days in term-time, 
the students eat those dinners which for centuries 
have been looked upon as in some mysterious 


Twelve months ago last November, I ran down 
into Warwickshire to spend a few days with my 
cousin Horace Mason, It was an odd time of 
year to choose for a country visit; but as a matter 
of fact I did not choose it—it was chosen lor me. 
Until that year, I had always managed to got 
away for an eagerly snatched and greedily enjoyed 
holiday in August, and had generally been lucky 
enough to secure some good grouse-shooting or 
pleasant yachting. But all at once the Fates 
turned perverse, and that particular August had 
brought with it a throng of profes.sional engage¬ 
ments which could be neither dismissed nor 
delayed. Of course they were welcome in a way; 
for i w'as near the bottom of the ladder, and was 
glad of any chance that would enable me to 
mount one or two rungs higher; but I certainly 
thought that the fickle goddess Fortune, having 
apparently forgotten me so long, might have post¬ 
poned her visit for another month without any 
maiked impropriety. The worst of it was that 
when September came I was as busy as ever, and 
even October found me still in the whiil of that 
Maelstrom of work. 

Not until the morning of the first day of 
November did I waken with the blessed conscious¬ 
ness that the load w'as gone from my shouldew, 
and that I was once again comparatively free. 
I lay awake in bed, feeling serene^ happy, 
wondering whether I ought' to celebrate my 
emancipation by having my breakfast brought 
up to me, and vaguely speculating as to bow and 
wffiere I should give myself the holiday I had 
so fairly earned. I decided against the sybaritic 
breakfast in bed ; rang my bell, and informed my 
landlady that I should bo down-staiis in twenty 
minutes; and on entering my snug little sitting- 
room, found on the table a solitary letter. I 
digested the kidney and it together, and they were 
both eminently satisfactory. The former was per¬ 
fect—Mrs Higgins had been a cook—and the latter 
was equally to my taste. It was from Horace 
Mason, who said he was completely bored—Horace 
is always complaining of being bored, though no 
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one enjoy* life more than, he—aiui that he would 
be eternally grateful to me if I would eacrifioe 
myself coming to share hia boredom for two 
or three weeks. This was the very thing. Win- 
thorpe, though only a bachelor establishment, 
was a mo^ d^ightful house to stay at; and as it 
was surrounded by other bouses almost equally 
delightful, the inhabitants of which understood well 
the great art of enjoying themselves, 1 need hardly 
aayjHiat I accepted the invitation by return of post 

Three days later, shortly after six in the Jdter- 
noon, I was met at the door of Winthorpo by 
Horace himself, who as usual assured me, in tones 
which seemed symptomatic of perfect health and 
spirits, that ho was more bomd than ever, and 
that he would never, never forget the gootl turn 
I hod done him by coming so soon. Of course, as 
Pinafore was then in the ascendant, I was bound 
to raise my eyebrows and inquire: ‘What, never?’ 
and he, to she^' that his boredom was tempered 
by news of the great world, was ready with 
the orthodox reply: ‘Well—hardly ever,’ These 
highly intellectual greetinp being exchanged, I 
was escorted up to my room, and then down 
to the drawing-room, where I found Mrs Patton, 
Horace’s lady-housekeeper—his duenna, as he 
was wont to call her—and Mr Fitzpatrick, the 
rector of the parish. Mrs Patton, I knew well. 
She was a most amusing compound of dignity 
and jollity, and we were the best friends in the 
world, though she always declared that I did 
nothing but make fun of ber. Mr Fitzpatrick 
I had never seen before; for during my previous 
visits he had always happened to be from home. 
He was a tall, portly, elderly gentleman, with 
a rather florid complexion, and a maguificent 
head of perfectly white hair, the effect of which 
was increased by a pair of busby and perfectly 
black eyebrows. He greeted me very cordially ; 
and as soon as we were seated at the dinner- 
table, I discovered that bis forte was conversar 
tion and his foible monologue. I have heard 
some good steady talkers in my time; but I am 
prepared to back Mr Fitzpatrick against any of 
them. Eeininiscence succeeded reminiscence, and 
anecdote jostled anecdote; and though he was 
undoubtedly vei^ amusing, I began to think that 
if one lived in his parish, one might possibly have 
for him some of the feeling tliat Sindbad the 
Sailor bad for the Old Man of the Sea. I have 
forgotten most of his stories ; but oue of them had 
a certain ghastliness, which impressed me a good 
deal at the time, and makes me think it worth 
telling again. 

I had noticed during dinner that, as is the 
habit of some widowers, he wore a wedding-ring, 
which hod presumaCbly been his wife’s; and over 
this another ring, of the kind usually worn by 
latlies, in which were set three very handsome 
brilliants. After dinner, when Mrs Patton had 
retired, the conversation somehow or otlier took 
a turn in the direction of precious stones, and 
Horace, who at last managed to get in a word or 
two, said something about the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing, in the absence of tests, a true stone 
from a redly well executed imitation, and took 
from his waistcoat pocket a manufactured diamond 
which I certainly should have pronounced genu¬ 
ine. For purposes of comparison, Mr Fitzpatrick 
slipp^ .from his finger the ring of which 1 have 
just spok^ i and after it had been examined and 


replaced, he said: * There is a curious story con¬ 
nected with tluit riag^ Mr Mason. I daresay you 
have heard it ? ’ 

‘I’ve heard something about it/said Horace; 

‘ but I don’t know all the paiticulara; and I don’t 
think my cousin has heard anything of it.' 

‘Well, then,* said Mr Fitatiatrick, ‘I may as 
well tell it you, if you care to near it The story 
begins and ends a long time ago. It is forty years 
this very month since 1 became engaged to be 
married. 1 was then a curate, and had not much 
money to spare ; but I bad just received a leg^sy 
of rather 1^ than a hundred pounds; and in a 
fit of extravagance, hardly exemable even in a 
lover of five-and-twenty, I spent the whole of it 
and a few pounds more in purchasing a ring for 
my future wife. We expected the engagement to 
be a long one ; but the rector of this parish died 
suddenly, and my great-uncle, in whose gift the 
living was, presented me to it The rector’s death 
took place in February. I read myself in on 
Easter Sunday ; aud on the first of June we were 
married. 1 suppose that every newly married 
husband and wife think themselves the happiest 
people in the world ; but I honestly believe that 
we really were so. Wc had not only each other,- 
but we had everything else that we could possibly 
desire—a larger income than we needed, work 
that was thoroughly congenial to both of us, a 
few real friends, any number of pleasant acquaint¬ 
ances, and an utter freedom from all anxiety. 

‘T^s unalloyed happiness lasted for six mouths, 
when my wife’s health failed in a mysterious 
manner. She began to be sulyect to strange fits 
of languor, physical depression, and drowsiness, 
which gradually became longer and more fre()uent. 

I had advice at once; but the doctors seemed 
completely at sea. The organs, they saitl, were 
perfectly sound; and though the action of the 
heart was not quite so strong as it ought to be, 
there was absolutely nothing to account for the 
symptoms. At all events, they could only recom¬ 
mend tonics, gcsntie open-air exercise, and an 
occasional stimulant. In spite of them all, how¬ 
ever, my wife grew worse and worse. At la.st 
she took to her bed ; and she had not been in bed 
a week, when one evening I left her, apparently 
much the same as 'usuai, and went into my study 
to spend a couple of houro over myjiext Sunday 
morning’s sermon, I had been down-stairs only 
about three-quarters of an hour, when my wife* 
sister, who had been sitting with her during my 
absence, burst into the room and threw herself 
upon me, exclaiming: “ O James ! she ’a dead! 
Our dailing Kate’s dead! ” 

‘ You can imagine the shock she gave me ; but 
it never occurred to me to imagine that what she 
said was really true. I thought nothing but that 
the strain of anxiety bad been too much for the 
poor girl, and that she had temporarily lost her 
reason. I did my best to calm her; and soon 
succeeded, for she began to talk so lucidly, that i 
was coropelled not only to listen but to heed. 
She said tlmt she and one of the servants had 
been watching by my wife, who was apparently 
sleeping peacefully, when they had both been 
startled by a peculiar change in her countenance. 
They listened for the sound of her breathing ; but 
heazd nothing. They had then held a l^nd- 
mirror to her month ; bat it remained unclouded. 
They had felt for the pulsation of her heart; but 
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iJb had ceased to beat, and her body was deathly 
cold. The servant had, gone to tell one of the 
men to saddle a horse and ride hard for the 
nearest doctor; while she had come to me to tell 
the terrible news and hid me he calm. Calm 
was out of the question. I tore myself away and 
rushed up-staira. They were idiots—they were 
demented; but still there was a haunting fear 
which I must dispel for myself. And yet I was 
so sure that my wife could not be dead, that 1 
summoned sufficient presence of mind to open 
the door gently and walk softly to the bed. I 
leaned over it, and said, not loudly, but distinctly: 
“ J^te, darling, are vou asleep 

* But before I had spoken the last word, I was 
convinced. 1 had seen death often, and was sure 
that 1 knew it too weU not to recognise it at a 
glance. I now shrieked -instead of whispering ; 
but there was no answer, and 1 flung myself full 
length upon the bed in voiceless agony. I must 
have become almost or entirely unconscious; for 
I never knew of the doctor’s presence in the room 
until I felt his hand upon my arm. He said: 

“ My dear Mr Fitzpatrick, you must try and bear 
it like a man and a Christian; for your wife is 
dead : she hits been dead more than an hour.” 

‘ How I felt, I cannot tell you. I was prostrate 
with grief; and prostrate I remained for three 
days. The necessary preparations for the funeral 
were made by my wife's brother, and I really was 
unaware of what had been done. On the evening 
of the third day 1 heard stealthy footsteps ascend- 
i'lg the stairs, and I felt rather than knew that 
they were the footsteps of the men who had come 
to clo.se up the coffin. I heard the door open ; 
tl»eu for a few minutes there was silence: and 
then 1 heard othci and lighter footsteps descending, 
followed by a top at the study door. 1 said: “ Come 
in ;" and when the door opened, I saw that it was 
an old nurse of my wife’s, who had come to sec 
her living, and had found her dead. “If you please, 
sir,” she said, giving uiy wife the old familiar name, 

“ they cannot got the rings off Miss Kate’s finger; 
and they want to know what they must do." 

‘1 had been apathetic ; hut in a moment I was 
enraged, and I shouted : “ Leave them on! ” in 
tones which made the poor woman he&t a terrified 
retreat. I was completely iHinerved by what 
seemed an outrage ujton the remains that were 
so dear and so sacred to me; but I could not j 
move to make a more eflectual protest, and 1 soon i 
sank into the lethargy from which I had been 
aroused. The night passed, as the preceding 
nights had passed, sleeplessly and W'earily. I rose 
at dawn, and sat in the study until noon, when 
they came to tell me that the time for the funeral 
had come, and that I must follow my wife to her 
last home. 

‘Yon won’t know the recto^ well, Mr Browne,’ 
said Mr Fitzpatrick, addressing himself directly 
to me ; ‘ but you must have passed it The front¬ 
door, as you will remember, opens to the turnpike 
road ; hut there is also another door with two glass 
panels which opens directly into the churchyard. 
My wife was in the habit of using this door very 
frequently ; for there ran from it a path which 
crossed the churchyard and ended at a stile, which 
was just opposite the gates of the Grange, then 
rented by the Harding, who were her oldest 
friends. When she had returned and found the 
door fastened, which sometimes happ^ed, she 


had been used to let me know she was tlrere by 
a peculiar tap, and 1 had always gone to let her 
in. It was out of this door—which somehow 
seemed to belong to her, and out ofawhich she had 
often tripped so gaily—that I followed her corpse ; 
and as it was closed gently behind me, I think I 
fully realised for the first time what a changed 
thing my life must henceforth be. , The service 
was gone through; I heard the clods fall upon 
the coffin; and I returned to the house that was 
now 80 awfully solitary. The vicair of the next 
parish, who had performed the last sad offices 
for nay wife, returned with me, and tried his best 
to bring me to myself; hut I refused to be com¬ 
forted. At last he left me; and I was glad to 
be alone, for in solitude I could feel that my wife 
was somewhere near me. 

‘ They brought me food; but I could eat pothing. 
The hours passed slSwly; but I took no note of 
them. I did not even know thlt it was dark 
until one of the maids came and asked if she 
should light the lamp. I let her do it; and then 
mechanically took a book down from the shelves 
and tried to read. It was only a mockery of read¬ 
ing ; hut it acted as a sort of narcotic ; and I had 
dropped into a doze, when I was aroused by a 
knocking at my door, sharp and decisive, as if 
the person knocking were not asking hut demand¬ 
ing entrance. Just as the knock came, the clock 
struck twelve, and I knew that I must have been 
sleeping for nearly three hours. I got up from 
my chair, opened the door, and inquired what 
was wanted of me. Standing in the lighted hall 
were the three indoor servants and the old nurse : 
and the faces of all were absolutely blanched with 
terror. One of the girls, in an agony of fright, 
caught hold of my sleeve and panted out: “0 sir, 
do come! ’’ 

‘ I shook her off somewhat roughly and, addressing 
the nurse, said : “ What’s the meaning of this i” 

‘She was clearly as frightened as the others, 
hut more self-possessed, and she replied: “ If 
you please, sir, Jane and Margaret say that their 
mistress is standing at the side-door, tapping on 
the glass; and that they will leave the house if 
you do not come and see.” 

‘ I called them fools, and hade them go to bed ; 
but they crowded behind me as I hastily crossed 
the hall, and strode down the short corridor to 
the side-door. I approached the door; and I 
must confess that my blood ran cold as I dis¬ 
tinctly heard the well-known tap, and thought I 
saw something white behind the glass panels. I 
turned my eyes to the holt, which I drew back, 
and flung the door wide open. If I were'to live 
for a millennium, I could never forget the .sight I 
saw then. There stood my wife, with bright open 
eyes, a flushed face, dishevelled hair, and her 
night-dress stained with large patches of blood | 

“ James," she said ; “ don’t be frightened ; it is 
I.” She may have said more; but this was all I 
heard. They told me that I gasped, “Kate, my 
Kate ! ” and fell down senseless. 

‘ When I recovered consciousness, I found my¬ 
self in bed. My wife, dressed as she was ns^ 
to be dressed, was sitting by my side; and I 
looked around and wondered whether I had be^ 
awakened from some horrible nightmare. At laat 
the reality of the events of the past few days^oasae 
back to me—my wife’s illness, her death’, her 
atrange return from the world of spirits. When 
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I summoned strength for the task, I asked what 
it all meant; and tliough she could tell but little, 
that little was enough to solve the mystery. She 
said she had felt as if she were being rather 
roughly awakened from sleep ; and that when she 
became thoroughly aroused, she found she was 
sitting up in an open coflin at the bottom of a 
grave, with the blood running quickly from a 
deep cut in her ring-finger. The grave was 
shallow, and she had managed to climb out, when 
she discovered that she was not twenty yards from 
the door by which she was accustomed to enter 
the house. She made her tvay to it; and we knew 
the rest. 

‘ It had been a curious case of trance, catalepsy, 
or whatever name men of science may give to 
these inexplicable simulations of death in W'hich 
all the functions seem to be arrested wdiile the 
vital.principle remains iutfact. She had been 
restored to conscious animation by the cut given 
to her finger by the ruffian whose cupidity had 
tempted him to a deed from which many a hardy 
scoundrel would have shrunk. The perpetrator 
was of course one of the undertaker’s men, who 
had been struck by tlie glitter of the gems in the 
diamond ring ; and who, to obtain it, did not hesi¬ 
tate to violate the sanctity of the grave, and even 
to mutilate a corpse.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ I exclaimed, ‘ wliat an over¬ 
powering story. Was the rascal ever caught V 

‘ No ; he disappeared, and nothing w'us heard of 
him.’ 

* And your wife ? What effect had it on her ? ’ 

‘Curiously enough, her general health became 
better from that dreadful day; but I think her 
nervous system must have received u permanent 
strain, for she entirely lost the physical courage 
which she had possessed in an extraordinary 
degree for a woman ; and about two years after- 
w’ards she became subject to attacks of asthma, 
which is, I believe, a complaint that often has its 
origin in some nervous shock. She lived, how¬ 
ever, to be over fifty, and was bright and cheerful 
to the last, though she had been a confirmed 
invalid for five years before her death.’ | 

Mr Fitz 2 iatrick ceased speaking for a while ; and ; 
we were allowed to interject a few sentences of 
comment upon , the remarkable story we had I 
heard; but silence with him w'as never much 
more than a flash, and in ten minutes he was in 
the middle of another narration. We did not 
separate until after midnight; and I saw him 
again several times during my st.ay at Winthorpe, 
which was more than usually pleasant. He had 
certainly an inexhaustible fund of stories; but 1 
did not hear oue that was, in the current literary 
slang of the day, -so thoroughly ‘ sensational ’ as 
the story of Mrs Fitzpatrick’s Hiuniond Ring. 

[The foregoing narrative, w'hich is founded ’on 
an actual occurrence, is another illustration of the 
danger of interring a human being apparently 
dead, hut in whom life may nevertheless still 
linger. To be buried alive is a contingency the 
very thought of which fills the mind with horror ; 
and yet it is notorious that instances have occurred. 
And may yet occur, through neglect on the part of, 
those in charge to use even the most ordinary 
precautions, 

The subject is of sudi importance, that though 
it has been dealt with in these pages on previous 


occasions, we gladly take this opportunity of again 
offering to our readers a few of the signs which 
usually distinguish actual from supposed death :— 

The arrest of the.pulse and the stoppage of 
breathing. No movement of the chest—no moist 
breath to dim a looking-glass placed before the 
mouth. These stoppages of pulse and breath may , 
however, under certain conditions be reduced to 
so low an ebb, that it is by no means easy to 
decide whether or not they are comjyletely anni¬ 
hilated. Cases too have been known in which 
the patient had the power of voluntarily suspend¬ 
ing these functions for a considerable time. The 
loss of irritability in the muscles (a fact which 
may he readily ascertained by a galvanic current) 
is a sign of still greater importance than even the 
apparent stoppage of the heart or of the breath. 

The contractile power of the skin is also lost 
after death. When a cut is made through the 
skin of a dead body, the edges of the wound close, 
while a similar cut made during life presents an 
open or gaping ajipearance. 

An important change termed the rif/or mortis 
takes -place after death, at varying jieriods. The 
pliability of the body ceases, and a general stiff¬ 
ness ensue.s. This change may apjiear within • 
half-an-hour, or it may be delayed for twenty or 
thirty hours, according to the nature of the dis¬ 
ease. It must however, he borne in mind that 
riijor mortis is not a continuous condition ; it lasts 
for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and then 
passes away. Commencing in the head, it proceeds 
gradually downwards, the lower extremities being 
the last to stiffen; and disajipears in the. same order. 

One of the most important of tlie various 
changes that indicate death is the altered colour 
of the surface of the body. Livid spots of various 
sizes occur, from local congestions during life; but 
the appearance of a green tint on the skirt of the 
abdomen, accomitanied by a sejiaration of the 
cuticle or skin, is a certain sign that life is extinct. 
To these sym])tonis may he ailded the half-closed 
eyelids and dilated pupils ; and the half-closed 
fingers, w'ith the thumb turned in. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that the .sliglitest motion of the heart 
may be detected by the .stethoscope even though 
breathing and the j>ulsc have ceased. If the heart, 
therefore, be silonS to this delicate instrument, the 
vital spark has lied.—Eu.) 


GLOAMING. 

I'liOM THE GEllMAN OF aOETUE. 

Twii-iqiit downward softly floateth; 

All, once near, seems dim and far; 

Iligb aloft now faintly gleametb. 

Pale and clear, the evening star. 

All in doubtful fiha<low quavers; 

Up and up the slow mists creep ; 

Down, tbe lake, ’mid deefiest darkness, 
Mirroring darkness, lies asleep. 

On the eastern sky appearing, 

Lo ! the moon, bright, j)ure, and clear; 
Slender willows’ waving branches 
Sport upon tlie waters near. 

Through the playful, flitting shadows, 

Quivers Luna's magic shine; 

Through the eye this freshness stealing, 

Steals into this heart of mine. o. s. p. 
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OVERWORK AND UNDERWORK. 
OxK of tlie inariy Associations ■workin*’ for good 
in the inotropoli.s is the National Health Society, 
which has been some years in existence, and 
wliose object, by means of popular lectures, is 
to diffuse well-oskiblished facts connected with 
sanitary knowledge. Addressing itself especially 
to families and housijholds, wdth a view to the 
’rovention of cliseast* and preservation of health, 
jt has, we understand, been of material service in 
disseminating useful information among various 
cla^ises of the c(jmmuijity. The princi])al lecturers 
are medic;il nr, :i; but the number of non-jiro- 
fessionals is by no nm.nis inconsideralde. Some 
of the lectures are, liy the courtesy of families 
csmiiected with the .Society, delivered in Dniwing- 
rooms to fnshinnahle audiences ; while in other 
cases the lectures are addressed to boilies of 
.arlis.ans, on subjects of professional importance. 
l’’or example, wc .see that the .Soci(;ty projaises to 
organise a series of lectures and demonstrations 
to working-jdumhers, a class of men on whose 
handicral't not a little of the health-comfort of 
households now depends. Desirous to promote 
the objects ol the .Society, which in some res])ect.s 
arc what we have long been labouring at, we offer 
the fol'owing .specimen of one of the more inte¬ 
resting lectures, slightly abridged. It is by Dr 
Samuel Wilks, on Overwork and Underwork, and 
lia.s been obligingly handed to us for general 
circulation. 

Dr W'’ilks begins by speaking of the human 
body as a machine, some p.arta of which go on 
continuoualy, while others are at times at rest; 
and this period of rest and activity is intimately 
associated with darkne.ss .and light as the earth 
mako.s its diurnal revolution on its axis. 

. ‘If we take a working man or mechanic, and 
allow him sufficient time for hi.s meals and for 
sleep, his body can produce enough force to keep 
him employed for the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours. There are many instances where this 
has been done, so that when it is asked whether 
a man can work the whole day, the answer is, 


assuredly he can ; but this always implies that he 
is allowed time for his meals, and that he has so 
many hours for slcei>. It is idle to ask if a man 
can wmrk the whole twenty-four hours for an 
indefinite time, since Nature ha.s made us in such 
a way as to necessitate a period of rest. If this i.s 
allowed, then we may safely assert that he can 
work the whole of the day. Ilaalth is perfectly 
compatible with this idea, if the day he regarded i 
in its true physiological sense. It would seem , 
to you a stdf-evident fact that the work got out of 
a steam-engine mu.st be proportioned to the supply 
of fuel ; and a similar law jjrevails in the animal 
machine ; or in general terms, as the best work can 
be got out of a machine when it is well taken care 
of, so in the same way the most work can be got 
from the men or women who best take care of 
themselves. This, yoir say, is a self-evident 
pro])o?ition ; and yet it is one which half the 
wa)rld disregards. If you keep iu mind that 
your body is a furnace, having a temperature 
of ne.arly a hundred degrees, whilst perhaps the 
.surrounding uir is only sixty degree.s, you can 
iimagine the amount of combustion which is 
going on witliin us : the body is a furnace in 
which the food undergoes chemical ch.anges, and 
in which the tissues are burning, so that it may 
happen, as I witnessed in a consumptive patient 
; tlie other day, that the animal heat may reach 
I a hundred and thirty degrees. » 

‘ As motion is a form of energy taking the place 
of heat, so all these chemical changes in the body 
produce movement as well as warmth. For 
I instance, if you have to carry your body up a 
! mountain, which is the same thing as walking 
: up, a very great amount of cliciuical action must 
have taken place in the body to produce the 
necessary power, and you know when you arrive 
at the top how very ready you feel to replenish 
the system. Now, if this same amount of chemical 
change had produced heat instead of motion, yon 
would bo lying on a sick-bed, utterly prostrate, 
and consumed by your own fires. That^is one 
great difference between health and disease. Now 
we know pretty well what amount of food is 
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necessary, and what its nature must be in order 
to supply the furnace of the body, so as to obtain 
from it the full amount of heat and motion ; and 
it seems a self-evident fact that in ortler to obtain 
the most effect from this or any other machine, 
its requirements must be first attended to. Yet 
remarkably enough, this first law of Nature is 
absolutely unbeeded. For cxainplo, I lately bad 
a young curate under my care, who was much 
devoted to his work in a poor suburb of London, 
but who, getting overdone and overworked, came 
to me for advice. I sympathised with him 
in his desire to use all eilbrta for the benefit of 
the poor, but unlike him I reganled his body as 
the necessary instrument to perform bis object; 
he had some vague notions about energy, will, 
religion,* and otlw metaphysical principles which 
could aid him ; and thererore it was almost a 
revelation to him to be told that all of his 
forces came out of his body, ;ind if ho wdshed 
to strengthen or multiply tliese, he must not 
ignore the laws of Nature, but ratlier make a 
study of bis bodily organism. By making this 
one of his objects of life, he would find that he 
would get much more work out of himself tliau 
heretofore. He took my advice; and called on 
me some weeks afterwards to report himself well 
and equal to all his duties. He had desisted from 
’^sacrificing his meals and sleep lime to his avoca¬ 
tions ; but on the other hand made a religious 
duty of thinking of them, and found himself 
doing more and better work than before. 

‘One of the hardest-working men in my pro¬ 
fession, on being asked how he could get through 
all his dully toil, answered, by tiist having regard 
to health and physical re(p\irement3. 


work which a per-son can do, the very first and 
obvious condition is, that the machine is kept in 
orclet; and yet tliis prime necessity is often over* 
looked in the calculation. 

‘ The physical w'ork or muscular exercise is that 
in which the labourer is solely engaged, and wo 
might therefore ask ourselves in tlie first place, 
can this he wholly replaced by menUiL work ? 
This can only be answered by appealing to the 
result of experience; and in this re.spect, I think it 
may be said that although there have been some 
very remarkable instances of pt-rsons wdio have 
taken no bodily exercise whatever for several 
years, and during this time accomplished much 
literary and other mental work, yet at last they 
have broken down from the 'want of it. I think 
we must admit the necessity of bodily exercise for 
all, and therefore the question to be solved is the 
amount of lliat exercise. Now, every-day observa¬ 
tion is sufficient to shew that the requirements 
vary with difl'erent jteople; so that we are forced to 
explain this dilfercuco on the jtriuciple that use is 
second nature, and maiutaiu tliat tlie necessity for 
much exercise has been artificially acquired ; and, 

I on the other haml, that those who have never 
j accustomed themselves to it, do not require it. 
Some persona find it necessary to take a measured 
walk every day ; others a ride on horseback, or 
jierliaps on a bicycle ; others an occasional run 
with the hounds, or a day’s shouting ; whilst some 
find their walk to and from busim,'H.s sutiicieut for 
them. Some make an occ.upatiou in order to 
exercise theii' muscles, and take to gardening or 
cutting down trees ; or tliey keep a lathe in the 
house, and supply all their neighhours with 
handles of drawers made of every wood in the 


‘ A lady of good menbxl powers, engaged much 
in school-teaching and home missionary work, 
became at length bo devoted to "what she con¬ 
sidered to be the great aim of lier life, that she 
began to deprive herself of some of her ordiuaiy 
meals, and often to debar herstdf from her cus¬ 
tomary food, that she might have more for the 
poor people around her. Never Avas there a more 
high-minded devotion, or greater sacrifice, com¬ 
bined in so great a folly, I appi-elicndcd that she 
never let so low a thought cross her mind that 
she.wa 3 ,fi mechanical or chemical machine; she 
consequently fell into a wretche<l state of health, 
wasted away to a skeleton, and became so feeble, 
that when I saw her she could not walk from her 
sitting-room to her bed-room, and at last fell a 
victim to her ignorance and to her uisre,spect of 
the first laws of physiology. 

‘ la minor degrees we see every day that Avork 
cannot be done with an impaired bodily organisa¬ 
tion j this is self-evident; bat it is not .so clear 
when it arises from iusufficicut or improper nutri¬ 
ment I see a very large number of persons avIio 
suifer firom nerve-depression, and I ^nd their mode 
of life is quite sufficient to account for it, being 
one altogether incompatible Avith health. When, 
therefore, we discuss the question of the amount of 


kumvii Avorld. There seems to be a real necessity 
fur some employment of the hotly fur tho.se Avho 
]iav(3 not the opportunify of out-of-door exerci.se. 
.':jouie Avill Avalk uj) anil diovu their garden, or jiuco 
round and rtund their ii'nin, like tho.se unhappy 
beast.s in the Zoohigic.il (hardens who circulate 
round their deii.s, giving now and then a jump 
OA'er a bar in or.ler to Avork otf their /^perfluous 
energiics; or a.s the enaud-boyis do in the street, 
})ut down their good.s to fight with other boys, or 
nut happily meeting with an antagonist, get rid of 
their lbrce.s by jumping over all the posts on their 
road. 

‘At school or college, the various games have 
become a jiait of the constituted curriculum of 
duty, and every lad or young man rows, plays at 
football, or cricket. Young ladies also have tlieir 
lawn teuni.s, and are ever ready for a dance. 
During a frosty Aviiitcr, their cntlm.siasm for exer- 
ci.se on the ice often surpa.Sbe.s duo bounds; but 
(hen nothing can tell more in favour of the piir- 
.suit than the joyou-s e.xhilaration, of the young 
lady as she drive.s against the cool bracing air. 

‘ We, however, get a step further in our problem, 
and ask if we add so much time for exercise to 
that already allotted to sleep and meals, may avo 
occupy the remainder in mental labour ? I should 
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say af?8aredly we can. We have only to look 
around amongst our friends and take a glance at ^ 
public men, to see that thej waste not a moment. , 
The whole of their time is occupied, and this 
month after month. 

‘ Having determined these broad principles, 
another question arises, w'hich is one of greater 
practical issue in every-day lif^ and it is this. 
Supposing the whole of our time—that is, the 
time fixed by physiological consideration—can be 
occupied by n ^utal work, can it be profitably or 
even possibly employed in one kind of labour or 
intellectual pursuit, or must these be varied/ 
This can only be answered by apjiealing to expe¬ 
rience ; and 1 think all will agree in the answer 
that the mind cannot be occupied on one subject 
alone with impunity ; that in order to allow lull 
occupation for the brain during the wliole of the 
working hours, many of the faculties must be | 
employed; not only is this a necessity, but it is ! 
advantageous, by invigorating the miinl itself, j 
Every one should therefore have more than one ! 
object or pursuit in life, A professional man J 
might be wholly devoted to his pursuits ; because, ; 
after the monotonous and bread-earning toil of ’ 
the day, he could diiect his thoughts towards the 1 
scicntilic or philosophical side of his calling; but ; 
even for these, ho he parson, lawyer, or do(;tDr, it ' 
is better for him to spend a ]»art of his time in an ; 
occupation quite foreign to his daily allotted task. | 
j’ut M'ith the business man, or with him who is at ' 
Lj» IcdgeU’ all day, the ease is far ditrcnfiit; and 1 ! 
beliew. a second occujialiou is an absohitc neces- ' 
sity, olle rwiso some small and limited faculty of ! 
the mind is put on tlie stretch ior hours daily, | 
and at last breass down under the pressure put . 
upon it. j 

‘ [jord PalimTstou was c'cnsidered a marvel for j 
work, but the woil;' was much varied. Lord 
Brougham’s biaiu was a mine of wealth, but it 
coiild only bta-iuue thus by legal juirsuits being : 
changed I v<'r and anon for literary or scieutilic . 
ones, A late judge, who only retiml from tlie 1 
bench at n very udvaueed age, was accustomed to ' 
recreate, himself after leaving his eoiirl, by work- ; 
ing out mathematical ])roblems. This was not ! 
udditiomd labour, but a m'sKj of giving rest to! 
wearied portions of the brain. Need 1 nienlii>u i 
one. of our gveate-.t living statesmen, tlian whom ■ 
no better exanqdo can lie allorded of human : 
capabilities—lui ]u.ses no single moment of hi.s 
time, ami cau })asH from jiolitic.s to theology or. 
classical litoraluro a.s he, will ; but iu orvler to ' 
accompli.sh tlii.s, ho has found it necessary to use ■ 
some muscular exercise, and if ordinary i'nforma- | 
tion cau be relied upon, lie, sleeps well and sound. ' 
A cas(5 proving that after the physiological laws j 
have been obeyed as to meals, sleeji, and exercise, ! 
the whole of the remaining lime may be occupied ; : 
and shewing also that in order to [troduce a vigor- I 
ous mind, a number and variety of sulijects must ^ 
be brought under contemplation. 

‘ A similar law of Nature prevails with resjrect to 
other orgaus besides the brain; as, for example, 

the muscles. A working-man—say a carpenter_ 

may be employed for several hours in manual 
exertion of various kinds with impunity; but no | 
one can employ a certain set of muscles alone for j 
any lengtli of time without fatigue. Let any one i 
try and keep his body or his aim in a fixed position ' 
for only a few minutes, and he will soon discover j 


that it is attended with the utmost weariness. 
Artisans wko use some special muscles often suffer 
from their complete paralysis, as the hammermen 
at {Sheffield or the telegraph clerks; and in the 
same manner, those who sit several hours a day 
writing, become the subject of what we call 
writer’s cramp or palsy, just as dancer’s cramp is 
a spasm affecting tlie muscles of the leg. Out of 
all tlii.s comes the practical issue, and which I find 
most important to inculcate, that not only is the 
occupation of all the faculties, or a number of 
then), less fatiguing than the employment of one 
only, as is the use of the whole arm rather than a 
])articular set of muscles, but that the mode of 
giving re.st to one faculty is by the employment of 
others, 

‘For instance, a^an occupied in Inxtiness, or 
in speculation in the City, becomes xvorried—his 
health fails, appetite impaired, aficl his nights are 
sleepless ; he is recommended rest. He has not 
re.solntion to take a journey; but goes home, occu¬ 
pies his time in wandering about his house and 
garden, with his mind never olf liis alFairs—is 
constantly talking of them to his wife, and goes 
to bed with his ledgers on hi.s brain. This man is 
worse olf than when at his office, for then he was 
doing something to distract his mind ; but now he 
Invs the opportunity to dwell on liis affairs inorn- 
iiig, noon, and night. The only way to get him 
(Jilt of the rut and break his train of thought, is to 
surround him with new circmn.st;uice.s, which may 
excite in him novel Ihoughts and fresh ideas; and 
so b}' the process of exclusion the old worries are 
thriLst out.’ 

The lecturer next insists on the necessity for 
sle(;p at the pro]>er timc.s, in order to give repose 
t) the brain, ami then proceeds; ‘ It is possible, 
after allowing time for meals and sleep, to fill up 
tlie remainder with manual xvork. If the work be 
mental, then a small juirliun of time must be given 
to exercise or ph 3 sical labour, and the remainder 
of the day may be wliolly occupied. Of course, as 
a matter of fact this is not done, nor is it advi.s- 
able, since a ])ortion of time should be given to 
amusement or recreation, as to the enjoyment of 
music or ihe stage. It is not true, as manj' seem 
to think, that it i.s not possible to fill in all the 
hours with work, as this would soon wear out the 
machine, and that therefore several hours of abso¬ 
lute rest are required. Now this is a very preva¬ 
lent error, and iu my jirofessiou I do not pass a 
day without having to combat this mi.staken view. 
What r daily witness, is the fact that yoiyig 
persons suffer from want of ocenpatiun. This 
does not so often occur in the male sex to the 
same lamentable extent as amongst j'oung women ; 
but occasionally I get confirmed hj^pochorulriacs 
amongst men, and I then very freriueutly Ihid they 
have no occupation, and have fallen a prey to 
morbid feelings which their idleness has induced. 
A friend of my own in the medical profession, 
and xvorking liani in general practice, enjoyed 
good health until a veiy ricli aunt left him a large 
fortune. He threw up Jiis business, and then his 
miseries commenced: after visiting friends and 
enjoying all the ordinary pleasures of life, he at 
length l>ecame weary of them ; he sank into a list¬ 
less state, and of coui-se hi.s health suffered ; he 
then began to think he had this disease and the 
other, until he became a prey to a thousand 
fancied oilineuls; he became feeble both in body 
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and Blind, a confirmed hypochondriac, and is at 
the present time slowly dying. The bodily 
machinery is like all machines of human device— 
it must M worked to be kept in order, for, like 
them, if left at rest, it wall much sooner rust out 
than jwear out. One of the firm of Broadwood 
lately said to me : You ought to have your piano 
played upon daily, for notliing is so detrimental to 
an instrument as to let it lie idle. The numerous 
joints must be kept in movement if you wish it 
ever ready for use. The case of my friend is an 
extreme one ; but lesser degrees of it I constantly 
meet with, and, as I Just now said, daily in women. 

I see families containing several daughters wlio 
literally do notliiiig. Just tbiuk of going lo bed 
to-night, and to know the morrow is coming, with 
no object before you to fill the day, much le.s.s for 
the Avhole year to come! ben I consider the 
bodily organisnV with its moral and .spiritual 
aspirations, and tliink of the uumber.s of women 
who have no object to be.stow these upon, 1 do not 
wonder at all the hysterical and nervous vag.iries 
which I have to treat.’ 

We reserve the remainder of the lecture for a 
second article. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XSXII.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

He poured forth an impetuous torrent of self-accusation. 

‘ To he well in chamber.?,’ Thackeray write.? in 
that novel of his which has alw'ay.? been my | 
favourite, ‘is melancholy and lonely and selli-sh ] 
enough ; hut to be ill in chamber.?—to ])ass night.? j 
of pain and watchfulness—to long for the morning | 
and the laundress—to serve your.self your own j 
medicine by your own ivatch—to have no oth(;r i 
companion for long hour? but your own sickefiing ; 
fancies and fevered thoughts: no kind liaud to j 
give you drink if you are tliirsty, or to smootli ! 
the hot pillow that crumples under you—this ; 
indeed is a fate so disnial and tragic, that we | 

[ shall not enlarge upon its horrors, and sliall only 
heartily pity those bachelors in the Temple; who 
brave it every day,’ All this I sullered ; and rvilh 
it, in such lucid moments as tlie fever alfurded 
me, I made myself w’or.?o by tlie rebellion in 
W'hich I raged against my Uncle Ben’.? suspicion. 

I learned afterwards that tiiree da}-,? after my 
seizure, Gregory, who had paid several visit.? to 
my rooms, and had succeeded in making no one 
heiar his sninmons at the door, waylaid the laim- 
dr'ess ih his an.xiety about me,; and finding tin; 
state I w’as in, rushed boldly alter Dr Brand, anti 
told him not only the fact of my illne.s.?, but the 
reason of it. The good Doctor attended me, and j 
sent a practised nurse, who 8uper.?e.lt:d the laun- ! 
dress; and having discovered lier Li a state of | 
intoxication, with a bottle of my tuamly on tlie j 
table before her, took upon her.si if to discharg;; j 
that faithless functionary. The l.nindivs.?, as 1 | 
learned afterward.?, revenged herself by pitying | 
statements to the other men wlio.?.; cliamlicni i 
she attended, as to the sorrow she felt at seeing ! 
such a nice young gentleman take to drink so early. ! 

The Doctor’s medicine and the nurse’s tending 
Inought me round; and for some days ailer the : 
lever "had left me, I lay quite tranquil and at ! 
re.?t; bat my after-recovery was .made slow by ; 
the mieeiy of mind which I endured. I came out j 


of my sick-room aged and altered. Tlie Hol- 
horn iaw'yer hail no comfort for me when I called 
upon him, though his manner wa.s distinctly sym¬ 
pathetic and gentle. He offered to pay nie at 
any time the first jiortion of the allowance my 
uncle had proposed to make me; hut I refused 
it sullenly, and told him that until Mr Hartley 
had witluirawn his accu.sation, I would hold no 
dealings with him, and would nevermore accept 
a farthing at his hands. 

‘ How do you projmse to live 1 ’ Mr Bilton asked 
me. ‘ You h:ivo no profe.ssion as yet.' 

‘ I do not know,’ I atrswered, with a hitter and 
resentlul sense of the injustice which had been 
done me. ‘ No man with a pair of hands need 
stiirvc.’ He shook hi? head at that with a pitying 
smile, wliiidi in the .soretie.?.? of my heart, I received 
almost as if it liad hecn a Idow. 

‘ When you change your mind,’ he answered, 
‘you can comi; lo me.’ 

‘ My mind will not change on that matter,’ I 
responded. ‘ Let me know if you learu anything 
foom tlie police.’ 

He promised me that; and I left him, ami went 
back lo my rooms, to survey tlu; prospect wliich. 
spread itself Ixdore me, Jt looked very barren; 
and I wa.? groaning in spirit over it, and was 
lashing myself into a great .slate of rage against 
Uncle Ben, as the author of my mi.?ery, when 
Gregory came in. 

‘Jaek,’he said ivilh a friendly hand upon my 
shoulder, ‘ what do you propose to do U 

‘I don’t know,’1 answered fretfully. ‘I think 
I shall sell olf ihe things, .send the proceed.? to 
Billon, for iny uncle, and enlist.’ lie. kept his 
liand upon my .sliouMer wiiilst 1 spoke, and gave 
me a little. ]mll at the la-t word, wiiicli indicated 
a decided negative.—‘ Wiiut el?c c.'iu I doi/'I 
asked him gloomily. 

‘ It is quite clear,’ said Gregory, ‘that yon can’t 
receive any more money from your undo until 
this cloud between yon disappear.?.’ 

‘1 will never take another penny from him,' I 
cried holly. ‘And if any chance jiresent it-self, 

, I will pay hack eveiy fartliing he ha.? spent upon 
j me, though*! have lo ])ay it to his graml- 
I children.’ 

j ‘You can’t do that on a shilling u day, you 
I goor?(‘,’ said (I'r 'gorv, with his hand s^l upon my 
j shoulder. ‘ Du you know what 1 do lor a living t ’ 

I ‘I didn’t know,’ I answered, ‘that yofl did 
j anytliing. I thought your father made you an 
I allowame.’ 

I ‘ l\Iy father’s rnoni'y,’ he said gravely, ‘ has been 
! .sunk in mine?, ami swallowed in the Gulf of 
; Me.vico, and strewn broadcast over the tract.? of 
J’alagonia, and inve?ted in the great vineyard 
speculation in Smith’s .Sound, and di.?sipated gene¬ 
rally on liopeful experiments which bade fair to 
yield a rich prolit to—tlie promoter.?. I suppose 
the. iiromoters have profited by theiri ; but his 
children have been keeping him these past two 
years, and lie hasn’t one financial feather left to 
fly witii. I don’t hhuuo him,’ said Gregory, 
making a curious grimace. ‘ He meant well. 
He never cared for money, or understood it; but 
ho l.houglit it would be nice to leave ns all mih 
lioiiaire.?, and in tlie attemjit to do it ho ruined 
himself. That’s all Now, how do you think I 
live 

‘ How do you live 1 ’ 
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‘By teachiiiff my grandmother the art and ‘He is your nncle, isnt he? said G^egoly^ 
mystery of egg-sucking,’ he answered. ‘I am a Ve^ well^ I said he was. 

public instructor. I have this morning completed He must know, I said, that my uncle and I 
in article on “Sugar” for‘the new Eucyclopicdia. arc parted, and that I have no hopes from him. 
I did one on “ Soap ” last week. 1 am the author I will not sail under false colours, 
of that instructive volume The TForld’s JVorhhnps. ‘You Quixotic young idiot, said GrOT with 
I write for reviews, magazines, newspapers. A rough amity;‘don ttalk rubbish. What s Hecuba 
farce of mine will be played next week at the to him—meaning your estimable uncle—or he 
Olympic You must conic and see it I am to Hecuba ? You set to work on your articles, 
writing a novel for a firm in Manchester who Think of a title, crisp, alliterative il possible, 
will publish it simnltanw.nsty in thirteen pro- and accurately descnptive. Let me sec the first, 

vinciai weekly journals. “The ]>en is miglitier and I’ll tell you if it’ll do. You il find me a 
than the sword,’’ a.s the Dandy of Literature most cruel critic ; so take care.’ , • , , . , 

Irnlv waith You can only earn a Rliilliiig a day 1 Jiail at that time thirty pounds in hand, and 
with the skbro. I make six humlved a year with half of that liad to go in payment of a quarters 
a (luill and hope to make more in time. All is rental for my cliambera ; but I looked forward 
fish that comes to my net. 1 shall be in parlia- wiili new hope now^ancl under Asops directions, 
imnit next Bcssion—not as a laembcr, but as a I went to work at once, to make this small sum 


earn a liviiu'' somehow, and you must do it like I something of their characteristics. Lycry night 

_ ...^1 . . ^ H 7 1 __ ...1. 1.... iJ j TirUAit 7 iMitno liArnia T wrnfia tlllf* RfArv of ftVeil- 


a gentleman. Why not try luy plan V 

I flushed at the suggestion. Of all the fairy 


when 1 came home, I wrote the story of the even¬ 
ing’s adventures in comjdete detail; and every 

..T rv. 1 A/1 


palaces 1 had built in fancy' for inyself to live in morning alter, I trimmed and polished witli 
—and they' had been many in my hopeful day's— zealous care. Then I gave a week to the complete 
none had seemed so well worth living for as rewriting of the scries, and began to regard it as 
that in which Hojie enshrined certain literary' i a masterpiece of literary cHort. My note to 
woi'ks of mine, as Vet uuwritlmi. i Gregory in which I announced that they were 

‘But who wouhi pav for anv work' that T could ! readv for inspection was written modestly enough; 

(io?’ I asked. ‘ I ariruntricck I - ^-ihink' -| hut I felt within myself that the articles would' 

‘O yes,' cried Gregury, ‘you think! J know j stagger him more than a little. When he came 
yon tiiiisk, ]*ut your tlionj’lits on iBijifr. Jack, | to roaJ tlieni, I Innl arrived at the belief tliixt 
1 can give vou a (diance. This is u, secret, mind ! they were (died with perhaps the vilest Lash 
you, and it iiiust he kept.’ I imdd.al ‘(.)f conr.se;’ j which had ever been put upon paper ; and when 
and he went ou: ‘ Lunl (‘lu'-iti rwood is aiming at | h'c look them away' with the simple, statement 


ana lie weni on: • IaOvii v iicnfrvvoo.i is jouiin.' ;u uo iov>iv viium a»av wxvii wix. ... 

a place in the miiiislrv, and he is estidili.-diing u ; that ho thought they would do, I leit immensely 
daily journ.ak Stmio will lx- editor, lb' le.ive.s | relieved. 

. . I 1 T _ AT_* _A._ 1... 1/1 


tlio Ihiily Midi on pnrpo.se to ruio over us. I am 
parliameutary leader-wriier. Vo'.i sh.dl 1 k> “Our 


* V * » V » V.\A » 

Bv-aiid-by there came to me by post a bundle 
of damp strips of paper in which the articles 


I >ai 1 laiiir uuii > if/i« - w j n , jiuti i.'<. v'lii j - - - - ^ ^ 

•Spec.ial Comnii.s.sioner,” if you will, ami you sliall | appeai'ed in ty'pe ; and though I knew them 
hit on a tlicme at once and wrili' a series of i bv luairt already, I read them through auci 
artide.s. Let me give you a hint. .Sn]>pose you | through with an ever-increasing pride and joy, 
take the London Slums, which have heen ‘'done” ■ and resolved that they' would take the town by 
again and again, ami trill he “done*” again and i storm. At last the paper appeared; and on the 


ag.ain. so long as they ami iienrspaper rviiters live ' jdaeard ol contents 1 with my own eyes beheld 
side by side. Attempt no tine writing. I’e a.s : in the public streets the printed title 01 my senes, 
accurate, as uncoinjiromisiiig as a photograph, i The Strand \yaltzed with me. I paid a penny 
Say all yon see. Make, your sentences sliort and | for a cojiy of the new journal, and M'oudered it 
curt, and let each sentence jietrifv a fact. Keep j the hoy who served me knew that there was an 
your eye.s ojien, and set down everything, l.hm’t i article of mine in it, and what he would 
be afraid of being cominouplaca' or vulgar, hut ! if he did know it. I opened and folded back t le 
be rigidly and strictly true. Tmagine nothing. I paper, and read the article anew as I w.llked to 
Use no too-powcrful adjpctive.s, 'I'here is iiotliiiig i my cliumhers. If all the hurrying crowds tliat 
simpler than the style I mean, and nothing that went between Charing Cross and Clements Ihuies 
takes better with tlie pufdic, whudi is made u]i lm<l formed in rows to see me pas.*, and had 
of ninttcr-of-fact people for the nio.st part, and cheered mo like a Royal Procession on a gala- 
doesn’t care for high-falutiii’.' dav, 1 could not have felt prouder, ^vory 


tuiiiga oi'i* iijuin ni onriL we niCn came iucmij.; - o 

shall be ready to begin in a month, and you must and front an invitation to tlie general public to 

start with us. I have named you Io Stone purchase the new journal ami to read ray articles, 
already—promisiitg, brilliant young fellow, did specially mentioned in large type, 1 4 

■well at college, nephew of Hartley, great million*- beside mysedf, and was glad to walk into tne 

aire, anxious to join literary guild, win his spurs, quiet of the Inn, lest my emotion should be 

that sort of thing.’ observed. 'Phe upshot of the business was that 

‘Why did you speak of my uncle?’ I asked I received a chetjue for the series, and that i 
gloomily. was engaged at a settled weekly salary as a 
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descriptive writer on the new daily journal, as he preached had been written, few men of taste 
The salary I received opened no visions of El could have approved it. Had it been delivered in a 
Dorado to my gaze ; but it was enough to live church and to a cultivated audience, its force would 
on quietly. I dropped out of my place in the have been lost. But Gascoigne, as I knew now, 
hospital; and nobody there, except Dr Brand, was an orator, and somehow he knew his people, 
knew why. But the crowd of friends who had and he sAvayed the crowd with, the passion and 
sought the society of the acknowledged nephew the pathos of his words. Every simile was trite, 
of the great millionaire, dropped off when the There was nothing beyond the comprehension of 
great millionaire’s supply had ceased to gild me ; the meanest; but everything was dramatic, and 
and I knew on whos6 help and friendship I could instinct wdth a fire that set even my veins tingling, 
rely. though 1 was bent rather on criticism than devo- 

In all the devious ways in W'hich my life has tiou. 
been guided, I can but recognise a Master Hand. His voice was wonderful to hear. It rang over 
I have been moved inexorably here and there, us like a clarion; it moved us like a wind; it 
against my will, apart from my will. The plan rose to height beyond lieight of passionate denun- 
of my life has no more been mine than the words ciation. It fell to dead silence for a moment, 
written by my pen this moment are dictated by and then its rare music took a softer mood; and 
it. And now in the halting-place of life at which in a while it pass(^d to exultation, and rose, again 
I tell this stoi^: I can see the plan which my majestic, .and thrilled and awcnl and melted the 
unwilling movements here and there have traced, rough souls that lieard it. But if I had been 
and I know that I was guided to a settled end. amazed before, a.stoiiishmcnt transcended itself 
My articles did not take the town by storm ; when the preacher poured forth an impetuous 
but they attracted at least tlie notice of the Editor, torrent of self-accusation. He, vilc.st among 
who made up his mind from them that the low sinners, he most faithlc.ss to the truth, must yet 
life of liondon was my especial track. He kept! preach, for the hand of (lod was upon him. So ho 
me on it. He found for me series after series, j spoke; and the strange discourse eontimie<l with 
until at last he set me upon the great religious j an apf)eal to the Divine Mercy, which was echoed 
revival, which at that time was agitating the lower j in sobs and prayers about the ]<luce, atui closed 
classes of London; and I followed the course of j amid.st a storjii of tears and cries, I lu.'ule an 
this strange wave into such curves and hollow'.s effort to struggle through the crowd towards the 
of the human shore as I could reach. ! platforiu ; but tbe stream was all against me— 

On a certain night, when the rain was falling j crawling slowly to the front door ; aii'l when I had 
dismally, I crossed the river afoot, and walkerl re.ugneJ my effort, and had made a way round the 
tow’ards a great wooden tabernacle in which the ! building to the preacher’s retiring-room, it wu.s 
chief services of the I’cvival were held. It w’a.5 j dark and empty. I went homo in a condition of 
Sunday, and the streets were blank. I remember i nnca.sy wonder, with a fear .about (lascoigJH) in my 
the look of the flickering gas-lights in the dusk— thoughts which no reasoning in hi.s favour could 
the grimy perspective of the mean houses as they altogether stifle. 

stretched out towards the dark in dreary mono- lie had never been a good com-=pondent; .and 
tony of ugliness—the sullen pools of raiu in the of lafo years, our letters, though full of lieartiju.‘.s.s, 
breaches of the pavement—the chill di.scomfort of were brief and rare on. botli side.s. Thai had never 
the fretful rvind. When I re.ached the jdace, I made .a difievence in my friend.sliip to liim, or 
was a little .surprised to find that the service had indic.alod anj’, as I believed, on either side., I 
begun; but a glance at the bills upon tbe wooden IukI written to him once concerning my I'ncle 
avails showed me that I h.ad. mist.alv.eu the .announced Ben’s .sus])iciou of me, .and had received a letter 
time by half an hour. It mattered little ; and I of s\'mpathy and indignant prote.st; but iny later 
entered, finding even standing-room with diincnilty. letters setting forth my new pro.spects had not 
A man upon the platform w.as frenzying himself in been answered. I began ti> ask myself if Gascoigne 
prayer, and the vast crowd followed liis appeaL had tluowii away his prospects in 0iQ Cdiurch ; 
w'ith cries and groans. When the pr.ayerwas over, but 1 could resolve (ui no belief, and was left—as 
another man gave out a hymn, and someihou.sands f 1 have said already—in uneasy wonder, 
of voices rolled it to the roof. I have lieard nothing I (.>n tlie following night I went again through the 
like that rough singing elsewhere. The hymn over, j wintry rain to the tabernacle, and reaching the 
a third man ofierod prayerj and then, with first a j place early, took advantage of my occupm.liou as a 
rustle and a_ curious swaying in the crowd, and , j()urnali.st, and secured a scfit in front. Gascoigne- 
then a dead silence, the congregation settled itself to did not appear; but I learned on inquiry that he 
hear the sermon. A tall and commanding figure wa.s to preach on Wednesday. 1 cannot tell by 
clad in black, came forward to tbe platform’s edge, what instinct I did it; but on that night I waived 
The light was dim, and there was a po.sitive cloud my privilege, and took a place some twenty rows 
of steam from the damp clothe.s of tiie crowd ; but down in the middle of the central division. IVheu 
I seemed to know the poise of that golden head, the doors were opened for the admission of the 
and the slow imperious motion of the arm by populace, men and women stormed into the build- 
which the preacher seemed to command silence, ing headlong and fought for places. The aisles 
And with the first tones of his voice, I knew him. were choked, and the ■whole place was crammed 
It was Gascoigne. At first, I was so amazed to see almost to .suffocation. After a long pau.se, a sudden 
him there that I could scarcely find a tliought for swaying in the aisles, and a sudden cessation of 
what he said; but remembering that more than ’ the coughing sounds which had hitherto filled the 
one clergyman of the Church of England had building, sent my eyes to the platform, and I saw, 
given countenance to this movement, though none, amid the half-dozen square-set, white-tieil, bullct- 
so far as I knew, had spoken from the platform, headed men who took their places on it, the tall 
1 composed myself to listen. If such a sermon form and the golden hair of my friend. From 
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where I sat, I could see him clearly. Even his 
lips were pallid, but his eyes were ablasse with the 
fire of an intense excitement. After one keen 
glance, which seemed to 'take in all the faces in 
the crowd but mine, he bent his head, and through 
all the preliminary service his eyes were fixed 
upon the floor. Once or twice he raised his hand 
to his forehead, and I could see a little tremor in 
it, whiph told clearly how high his] nerves were 
strung. The service over, he arose and gave out 
his text, and waiting ixutil the rustle of leaves 
with w'hich many of the congregation confirmed 
his citation of the words, was ended, he began to 
speak, at first slowly and with laliour, each syllable 
falling distinct and clear in spite of the agitation 
which shook him. In a minute that agitation had 
left him, and he w'as master of himself, and thence¬ 
forth master of the crowd. 1 w’atchcd him intently 
—my glance was fa.stened to his lace, but be never 
looked at me until ho seemed to approach the end 
of his discourse. Clean in the iniildle of a word, 
some mortal-seeming pain struck him at the very 
instant when his eyes met mine. His face grow 
on a sudden deal lily in its pallor, and a terrible i 
hush struck over the ]ilace. Both liis hand.? went 
to Ids lieart lor a moment, and then lie cast out 
his arms and threw his head backward like a ! 
swimmer in heavy waters who gives up the 
struggle, ‘ Gascoigne!' A cry tore tlie air. 
W as it mine V I scarcely knew whether it were 
itdne or no ; hut it rang wiKlIy in my ears as .1 
, u.shed—how 1 cannot lell—towards the platform, j 
He wa.s down. He had mcasunid Ids length ni>on 
the floor, and mine were tlie lir.«t arms about him. 

1 could do nothing })ut hold uj) his licad and 
lool: round in an imploiing ag'my ; but there 
were steadier h.',nJ.s and bettm' nerves than ndne 
about liini, 'J'he crowd began to .stt>rm the ])lat- 
lorui., and I can dimly rcmeniber that a burlv 
man with .a loud commanding voice ordered them | 
to stand aloof and -wait. As we bore the limj» ; 
figure to the retiring-room, one followed busy at 
the cravat which bound Ga.scoigne’s throat; and 
when it wa.s loosened, the head rollc'd back so 
lilele.ssly, that 1 turned sick with horror at tlie 
thought that he was dead. He w*is not dead ; 
but lie hud swooned, and Iiq had fallen heavily, 
and his head wa.s injured. 'When his jialc eyelid.s 
raised themselves at last, and his ghostly e 3 'e.s 
met luine, he turned wdlh a faint moan and a 
shudder ol the limbs, and hi.s eyes c]o.sod again. 
But after a time, lie sat up with my arms about 
him. 

‘ A\ hat was it, brother '!’ one of the 1.>usic.st of 
the helpers asked, as Gascoigno looked round 
with troubled ghostly eye.s and faint quick 
breathing. 

* d he heart, ho answered, fechlv’ strikin'''' his 
breast with his left hand, ‘ pierced—by u prdn — 
like a knife.’ 

Some one had bound a wdiito handkerchief 
dipped first in water, about his head, and there 
were a few drops of blood upon it. His face w^as 
touched with blood also, and the water-spots huxm 
upon his lashes like tears. 

‘Will some one be good enough to call a four- 
wheeler 51’ I asked, gathering a little courage, 
‘You will come home to my chambers?’ I said 
to Gascoigne; and be answered with a tremor 
which alarmed me anew. 

‘Yes, 1 will—come.’ Then feebly wandering 

.- . - . . 


round with those ghostly eyes among the troubled 
and sympathetic faces which, surrounded him, he 
said brokenly: ‘ It is—the hand—of God.’ 

‘Ay, brother,’ said the man who had just spoken. 

‘ Cling to that.’ 

Gascoigne could only moan in answer. Ilis 
eyes closed again; and once more I felt a swift 
shudder run through him as he lay in my arms. 

After what seemed to be a long pause, a cab 
was brought; and Gascoigne, supported on each 
side, walked down the broken way which ran by 
the wooden structure. Tlie builders had left it 
full of hollows and ends of timber, and we went 
stumbling about in the dark with the sick man 
between us until -we reached the road. There 
we helped Gascoigne into the vehicle; and I, 
taking a seat beside him, bade the cabman drive 
to Clement’s Inn.* When we renched* Waterloo 
Bridge, and the cab paused 'ijiliilst I paid the 
tollman, (iascoigne laid Ids hand upon my arm, 
and called me by name. I begged him to rest; 
and he lay back murmuring to himself, but made 
no I'urther effort to address me. When we 
reached the gates, I gave him my arm; and the 
cabman helping lum on the other side, we went 
slowly to my chambers, and .set him in an arm¬ 
chair there. When I had dismissed the cabman, I 
gave Gascoigne a glass of brandy; and the room 
being chill and dismal-looking, I put a light to 
the fire, ivhich soon began to burn up cheerfully. 

I drew off his boots, tliougli he made what seemed 
a fretful effort to oppose me, and brought hin^ 
slipper.s, and ho sat sipping his brandy-and-water 
and .gazing at the fire. 

‘Jack,’ he said suddenly in an excited voice, 

‘ I ■will tell you everything. I will make a clean 
breast of it; and then what mU come may 
come.’ 

1 could see. a feverish light in his eyes, and I 
noticed too that his complexion changed rapidly 
from red to white and back again. 

‘You sball tell me what you will to-morrow,’ 

I answered ; ‘ hut \'ou shall tell me nothing now. 
You are not fit to talk. You shall sit here quietly, 
and 1 will fetch a doctor.’ 

‘No,’he said excitedly; ‘I need no doctor. I 
can tcdl wdiat ails me without a doctor. There 
is only one cure in the universe, and I have it 
in nn* hands. Listen to me !’ 

/ You shall not hurt yourself by talking now,’ 

I said, beginning to fear that his mind Avas 
affecteil by the excitement of the night and the 
sudden illness which had attacked him. ‘ If you 
Avill not have a doctor, I shall insist upon your 
going to bed. Come noAv ; lot me help yon.’ 

He sul.)mitted, but with a chafing restle.ssncss. 

He was so weak, and his mood so variahlo, that 
W’hen lie was at last in bed, and I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder in bidding him good-night, he 
broke into hysterical solas, and I had hard yrork 
to calm him. Thinking lie would be more likely 
to sleep if alone, I left him, and sat beside the fire 
thinking and smoking. 1 looked in upon him 
once or tAvice ; and at length finding that his 
slumbers, at fir-st feTrerish and broken, bad groAvn 
settled, I A’entured to go to bed myself. I lay 
awake for a long time, and could heardiia regular ; 
breathing from the other room; but St last sleep 
OA’crpoAvered me. * i j 

I aw'oke in fhe morning with a sense of trouble, ; 
Avhich resolv'cd itself into a remembrance of , 
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Gascoigne’s sudden illness. Slipping out of bed, 
I opened the door of his room noiselessly and 
looked in. To my surprise, I found that he had 
left his bed ; and I became alarmed when a visit 
to the sitting-room assured me that he had quitted 
my chambers. 

AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Boabding-houses have long been an essential 
feature in the social system of our kin across the 
Atlantic, and are conspicuously so to-day in all the 
cities of the northern continent from Halifax to 
Galveston, and indeed wherever the nucleus of a 
population begins to appear. They are especially 
■well adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
United States, where society is not as yet a very 
settled ehmicnt, and where population is subject 
to fluctuations upjknowu in countries of less recent 
origin. Consecjncntly, "we find boarding-houses 
patronised in the States not merely by single 
persons, and by a class in particular correspond- 
mg to the chiss who in our own country live 
in lodgings, but also by married couples and 
families, to an extent which may seem incredible 
to people with old-country views of what con¬ 
stitutes domestic comfort and seclusion. High 
rents, difliculty in procuring servants, and other 
troubles in private housekeeping, are the pre¬ 
dominant causes of the success of boarding-houses 
on a large scale. Sudden movements of trade 
, also produce unsettled habits of life, and so tend 
to maintain the boarding-house system. 

As regards the difficulty with servants, the 
maid's incapacity to help is sometimes matched 
by the incompetence of the mistress to manage. 
Indeed, this is exceedingly likely to be the case 
if the latter ha.s been brought up in a boarding- 
boipe. In such an event, that convenient insti¬ 
tution naturally suggests itself as the most ready 
refuge from housekeeping vexations, and is again 
resorted to by married people whose etforts to 
maintain an estaVdishment on their own account, 
have been probably brief, and at anyrato. abortive. 

The condition of things above indicated goes 
far to account for the prevalence of the boarding¬ 
house system in America. It is a system which 
has no counterpart among ourselves, and which 
indeed, with our more settled circumstances and 
steadier-going ways, would be ini]ios,sible. Jt is 
designed, however, to answer all the wants of 
young and single peoide, and may even bestow 
contentment, at least for a season, (.ii sncli m.irried 
folk as .have found housekeeping a source of 
constant vexation and discomfort. For a stipu¬ 
lated sum per week, _the boarding-house furnishes 
lodging, three meals a day, and attemlance; in 
fact the arrangement is much the same as in a 
family hotel. The price paid varies only accord¬ 
ing to the room accommodation occupii^ci, boarders 
being aU on the same footing as regards me;ds 
and attendance. They sit down to meals together ; 
and it is only just to say that the barbar(ius 
manners depicted in Martin ChuvtUwit would now 
be looked for in vain, even in much huml)ler, 
boarding-houses than the renowned establishment j 

Major Pawkins. In the matter of attendance— 
■which is less even than is given in most hotels— 
married boarders are no better off than single, 
to employ people .specially to do 
ciotbes-'washing, boot-blacking, and all merely 


personal services. Even the lighting of fires, when 
fires are needed, becomes an extra item of expense; 
and by these means, as W'ell as by the labour- 
saving conveniences introduced into city dwellings, 
the work of domestics is reduced to a minimum. 
Hot and cold water are found in all the rooms to 
the very top of these houses; and in winter the 
heating is supplied by a furnace in the cellar, the 
warm air from which is admitted into the hall, 
dining-room, and common parlours, in a regulated 
current through a grated aperture in the floor of 
each. This is decidedly not the pleasantest kind 
of artificial heating, but it is not the least effective, 
and dispenses witli a v;i8t amount of work about 
grates. It is true, nevertheless, that by such 
expedients comfort is often ruthlessly sacrificed to 
convenience. 

The cost of living in boarding-houses ranges 
from strictly economical to profusely extravagant 
terms, without anything like a corresponding dif¬ 
ference in the degree of comfort obtained by these 
extremes of expenditure. Tlie scale of charges 
maile by an establishment depends mainly on the 
character of its surroundings without, and its 
pretensions to style wdthiu. Even in the United 
States style is nut despised, and comra.auds quite 
a fancy price ; but it is not very obvious why a 
boarding-house, where the table-maids are fair and 
tidy tlaughters of the soil, cannot pretend to the 
same degree of that somewhat indefinable quality 
as one where the guests are availed on by a black 
man in a black coat and white necktie. In New 
York, a well-to-do boarder thinks nolbing of 
p.'iying thirty dollars a week for very much the 
same material comforts as a clerk or shopman can 
command at an outlay of ton dollars ; but the 
first occupies apartments in Fifth Avenue, while 
the other remains content with a ‘hall-bedroom’ 
or sleejiing closet over the lobby in le.ss l:ishion- 
uble Fourth. If bed and board of a })laiu but 
comfortable kind in an unobtrusive neighbour¬ 
hood will content a man and his wife, the.se tliey 
may procure for (iftoen dollars a week ; bat if they 
desire more than the bare necessaries, or if they 
go to live in some fa-shionable ‘ browu-slono-frunt ’ 
in an up-tow.;i Locality, then they may pay forty, 
fifty, or ev( u a greater imi;iber of dollars. As 
a rule, middlc-cla-^.s people do not con.sider it 
extiavagant to pay Ibr Ic.jard at the rate Jfi from 
ten to twenty dollars for individuals, twenty to 
thirty-live dollars fijr married cou})le.s, ami for 
faniiiie.s in ]iroj)ortion—five dollars being about 
equivaltmt to one pound sterling. Nor can tlic.se 
rales be deemed exorbitant, seeing that the fare 
provided in the better class of e.stabli.shments does 
not fall very far short of what some boarding¬ 
house advertisements promise—namely, ‘the lie.st 
the market affords, •with all the luxuries of the 
sc.asoii.’ 

.Seasonable luxuries are made a feature on 
the tabic, and a regular boarder would think 
himself defrauded if he did not get shad in April, 
strawberries in June, buckwheat cakes during 
winter, and ice all summer. The hour for break¬ 
fast is rarely later than eight; luncheon follows 
.at one, and dinner at six. Supper is a meal 
uriknown in boarding-houses; but abstinence from 
late eating is recompensed by untroubled sleep 
and a morning appetite which does not disdain 
porridge. ‘The halesome parritch’ has been 
gradually establishing a place on Auterican break- 
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fast-tables in the past few years. It is eaten ih 
every way which luiaccustomed palates can devise 
to create a rcli.sh—with milk and sugar, or with 
sirup and butter ; to begin" a meal or to end it ; or 
even as a concomitant to give coherence through¬ 
out. But at anyrate, so strong is the belief in 
* oatmeal,' that there are now few tables on which 
it is not a standing dish. Potatoes also are gene¬ 
rally served in some form at the morning meal; 
and as a dainty, strawberries, blackberries, and 
huckleberries—otherwise called whortleberries, bil¬ 
berries or blaeberries—are presented in suminer, 
and ‘griddle-cakes’ with maple sirup in winter. 
Luncheon calls for no remark ; while the evening 
meal scarcely differs from a plain English family 
dinner, followed by tea and coffee ; and here it 
may be added that the charge of keeping a scanty 
taf)le is one seldom brought against even the; 
lower-priced establishments. 

Boarding-houses are mostly kept by elderly 
married women and widows, who devote them¬ 
selves wholly to the business; and when such is 
the case, the comfort of boardcr-s is likely to be 
well cared for. On the (>tlier hand, when a hoard¬ 
ing-house is ko}it merely as a means of eking out 
the existence of a family, the family is more likely 
to obtain suppent, than the boarder to derive 
satisfaction from the experiment. 

From what hiis been said, it will be inferred 
that living in boarding-houses has its conveniences 
as Well as its lirawhacks. 'J’he system app(‘ars 
.ojcclionable only when it is adojited by faiuilias. 
Young married c.imples, in the perliajrs novel satis¬ 
faction alfordL'd by projierly cooked food, punctual 
meals, and relief generally from all care and 
concern, are r> liy to l)cli<‘ve themselves more 
than conipensat al for whatever privileges they 
may ini.-s, and whalover unwunted restrictions 
they' may discover ; hut this satisfaction soon 
wears out. To wives especially, the life becomcH 
irksome and unsatislying. If they have no 
children, they are hard Isiset to find relief from 
the e>inu,l which attacks them in the solitude of 
their apailments day after day. In the lack of 
daily liouseliold duties, oilier occupation fails, 
visiting resources get cfxliausted, a»id inveterate 
novel-reading is apt to lieconie a lialtit. On the 
other hand, if tliey have chiMren, the mateniul 
anxieties which such lender charges aw'aken under 
the most favourable, circumstances are inconceiv¬ 
ably intensilied in a hoarding-house, which is nut 
a de.sirable nursery for the rearing of a family. 
The evidences of this fact are most maiked in the 
United States, where cliildron are thrust while 
quite young into the company of grown peojile, 
and expect to be made, much of by strangers, ami 
so become noticeable for their forward "manners 
and love of shewing off. But the boarding-house 
also imposes restrictions which are ftdt by husbands 
as well as wives. Married people soon find that it 
is impossible to entertain their friends adequately, 
or to allow personal whims the indulgence which 
is accorded them in one’s own house ; and in 
a gemeral way they experience the fact, tliat in 
getting rid of the re-sponsibilities of housekeep¬ 
ing they’’ also surrender to a great extent the 
privileges of a })rivate establishment. There niuijit 
needs be in boarding-house-s, in the interests 
of boarders tbeinselves, a certain routine; and 
although the routine really conflicts very little 
with the free-and-easy habits engendered by home- 


life, yet a boarding-house offers little seclusion and 
less freedom to any one whose domestic creed is 
sunmietl up in the pithy axiom that a man’s house 
is his castle. 

In short, a boarding-house never can be made 
a substitute for home. There is therefore a 
touch of irony in the fact, that the familiar 
words which are sung wherever the English 
language is known as a piean of tender feeling 
for Jforne, Sweet Jfome, may truly be said to have 
issued from a boarding-hoii.se ; for it was among 
these institutions of his native land that John 
Howard Payne had liis shifting domicile. Indeed, 
from the time when he left his father’s humble 
dwelling on Long Island, a boy just entering his 
teens, till the day of bis death in a palace at 
Tunis—at which place he was for a short time 
American consul—the writer of Home, StSeet Home 
had no home better than a boigiKling-hou'sc, and 
knew no sweet more wliolc-some than the bitter¬ 
sweet of unsettled bachelorhood. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY C. W. MONTAflBE. 

EIGHTH BAI’EK. 

On one occasion I was acting the principal 
chara<;ler in an equestrian adaptation of liichartl 
TIL, in which every arrangement ha<l been made 
with the view to a grand striking display at the 
close of the ])iece, immediately after the encounter 
between Richard and the Earl of Richmond, in 
which the monarch is killed. About forty hor-ses 
and a body of supernumeraries representing the 
rival armies are inas.sed within the ring, forming 
an impo.sing tahLaii. The dead king being then 
thrown across a horse, the proccs.sion winds slowly 
out. The fight coinmenceil. My fierce and 
relentless oppommt Richmond was represented 
Iiy Mi.ss Ada Jac.obs—once famous .as Maze[)pa— 
who, after a long and terrible passage of anus, 
thru.st her cruel blade between iny left arm and 
my side, and 1 fell to the. ground as dead as 
Julius Otesar. My eyes were closed ; but 1 heard 
the tramp of the Iiorse.s’ hoofs as they entered the 
ring, some of them coming unpleasantly close to 
my head. I was wishing that they would not 
come <|nite so near, when suddenly a foot came 
down firmly upon my chest. I struggled over and 
sprang up—I, the dead monarch '—and in doing 
so, well nigh up.set my opponent Riclmioiul, who, 
to add an iuirehear.sed feature to our lahleau ririyi-t, 
had set her foot upon the breast of her fallen loe ! 
d'lie reader may imagine, the burst of laughter 
which greeted this absurd conche^ion of a highly 
tragic display ; nor was the merriment conijaed 
to the audience, for the performers joined most 
heartily in it; though they knew- that tor a 
moment it had given me a terrible fright. How¬ 
ever, ‘Richard was himself again’ with a ven¬ 
geance, though at the w’rorig part of the perform¬ 
ance ; and his humble representative had proved 
anew the truth of tlic adage, that there is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Had I space at iny disposal, I might recount 
many little incidents to shew how thoroughly the 
advantage of mutual help is appreciated by actors 
and enuestrians its a class, and to what extent 
their belief in its efficacy is put into every-day 
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practice omcmg tliein. The following example, 
however, is highly characteristic, and will eerve 
well to illuetrate my meaning. One of our 
apprentices. Miss Polly Abbott, a clever and 
graoefol rider, was the fortunate possessor of a 
Wutiful mass of long, silken, dark-orown tresses, 
of which she herself was justly proud, and others 
less favoured were unjustly envious.^ Miss 
Abbott's younger sister having obtained an 
engagement with Hongler’s circus, and being on 
the point of departure, Miss Polly asked and 
obtained leave of absence in order to see her 
sister safely off by train. On her reappearance 
amongst us, she was scarcely recognised. Her 
long wavy tresses v'ere all gone, and nothing but 
a very short crop remained. 

‘ Whai on earth have you been doing to your¬ 
self ?' I fcxclaimed. ‘ 

‘Had my hajr cut a bit—that’s all,’ rcjdiod 
Miss Polly with a little Liugb. 

‘So 1 perceive,’ I answered. ‘But why have 
you hail it cut so short ? ’ 

‘Well,’she replied, ‘you see ray sister’s taken 
this place at Ptengler’s ; and slie’s got no liair her¬ 
self Avorth speaking of, so 1 ’vc given her mine— 
just to help her to make a more presentable 
appearance.’ 

Many years ago, a noA-elty was offered to the 
wonder-loving public in the shape of a so-called | 
‘Mau-nionkey.’ The nanio is misleading; for | 
instead of this specimen being a monkey having 
some resemblance to a man, it was, on the 
cx)utrary, a man endowed with the activity and 
nimblencss of a monkey, and in addition, imitat¬ 
ing the tricks and peculiarities of our jwor rela¬ 
tive. The reinarkfi\)le agility be displayed in 
running up poles, &c., and leaping abrmt from 
point to point, as a monkey does in Ids cage, was ! 
in itself a sight avorth seeing. As years rolled by, 
Martini dropped the ‘monkey,’ and ultimately 
became an equestrian agent, or iniildle-inan be¬ 
tween proprietor and performers. At the present 
time, these agents are plentiful onougb ; but 
Martini bad it almost all to himself, and throve 
accordingly. Notwithstanding this, be was a man 
of unpretending appearance and cxticmel}'’ simpb*. 
habits. His * office ’ was ‘ situated ’ at the front 
of the bar of the Phcamrit publicdlou:^t• in .Slaiul- 
gate, near to the Westminster Bridge Boad, in 
which immediate neighbourhood equestrian and 
other artistes were thickly congregatfd. Here 
then, at the bar of the Pheasant, he fransactoil 
alL lus jbusines.s, engaging men for masters, ami 
finding masters for men; bis contracts Avhen 
signed, sealed, and delivered being usuii’Iy cele¬ 
brated in a drink. The question being asked 
in some form or other; ‘What Acould he take 
to drink?’ ‘'iYhat did he fancy?’ or, ‘AVhat was 
it to be?’ one stereotyped answer invariably came 
from Martini; ‘Two without.’ And these two- 
^nny nips of gin, wduch came pretty frequently 
duiing the day, with an occasional niblde of 
plain dry bread, constituted for several years tlie 
whole of this man’s aliment. Nothing else would 
he touch. Once indeed, when he was com])laining 
of feeling weak and ill, I took him to task on the 
score of his diet, and told him that he ought to 
take more nourishing food. I persuaded him to 
come along with me and have some oysters. He 
ate one or two j aiid it happened that a few days 


afterwards he was taken seriously ill, and that 
tiris illness, from which he never recovered, ter¬ 
minated in his doatli. The poor fellow repeatedly 
assured the people abofit him that his illness had 
been caused by eating those few oysters ; they 
had been far too nourishing for him, and more 
than his system would stand ! 

A peculiar circumstance occurred to me once 
while I was at Cheltenham. It was Whitsuntide, 
and I had organised a grand f6te with special 
attractions, to take place in a cricket-field just 
outside, the torni. The chief feature of the day 
was to be the roasting of a bullock whole, in 
which I had had cousidorable previous exi)erienoe. 
r therefore prepared drawings of the necessary 
structure, ami gave full instructions to the caterer 
hoAV he was to proceed. But after waiting some 
time, I found that no one had begun to construct 
the fireplace; so I determined to start the men 
at the work myself, (lulling to one of lliem to 
bring a pickaxe,"l pointed to the spot where he was 
to begin, 

' ‘Now drive your pick in just tbere,’ I said, ‘and 
loosen the earth a bit.’ 

Down went the pick into the loose soil ; up 
came the, lumps of eartli, and with them what 
looked liki! some piece.s of old iron, corroded with 
age, and witli the eartli linuly adlicring to their 
surface. There were three or four at this first 
pick, and the man put down lus tool to examine 
them. 

‘Never mind them !’ I cried impatiently; ‘for 
goodnes.s’ salu*, get on with the work.’ 

As the man proceeded, more of llie same articles 
Avere unearthed, until at last a dozen in all Avero 
discovered, and thrown aside to be examined 
afterwards. But I’ercy, one of tbe cutererV men, 
liappening to come by at tbe monunt, ]>i('ked 
tliem up and examined them ; aftiuward.s oll'ering 
the Avorkman half-a-crown for tlie h^!. ’.riii.s tlie 
man accepted ; .and Percy tnok the articles, Avhat- 
cver they A\'ere, .away Avith him. J, tliought no 
more of the incident until a day or two after¬ 
wards, Avlieu a i;ou]>le of policemen called upon 
me and hegan questioidiig me in a most mysterious 
manner about .sonie treasure-trove that I'lad been 
discovered iu tbe cricket-iii Id by some men who 
were working Avilh me. 1 reidied Jhat I knew 
nothing about, any tn-asiire-trove. I knew some 
bits of old iron bad been turned up, and that was 
all. Where they Avere then or AA’ho had got them, 

I neitber kncAv nor cared. I sujiposc that as far 
as tlie jmliee were concerned, the matter dropped. 
But I lieard afterwarils that thiise dozen pieces of 
‘old iron’ turmal out to be wliat are known to 
collectors of curiosities as‘apostle spoons.’ They 
Avere of solid silver ; and each had upon it, as a 
continuation or elongation of the handle, an up¬ 
right figure of an apostle—the twelve spoons 
together funii.shing the tAvelvo apostles. They 
were decidedly cheap at half-a-croAvn the lot 

Driving Ai’ith my man along a rather unfre¬ 
quented road from Warrington to Lymm in 
Lancashire, I observed at a little distance ahead 
a group of women collected in the road, up and 
down which they appeared to be casting anxious 
glances. I’resently, they appeared to have espied us, 
and Avere pointing in an excited m.anner towards 
U8. Then they beckoned wildly Avith their naked 
arms—and such arms 1—^to other groups of women 
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fitanding about, who immediately rushed to the 
spot. It may appear that I am a coward, if I 
confess that I was some.what alarmed. I knew 
what Lancashire women were; that if they got a 
notion into their head, nothing but superior force 
wotild turn them from their purpose ; that if— 
to suppose a case—these women had imagined, 
through mistaken identity or false information, 
that 1 had in sonio way injured them, they would 
have horsewhipped or duck-ponded or killed me 
first, and inquired into the merits of the case 
afterwards. But coward or not, I drove on to¬ 
wards them, slackening my pace as I approached 
the group, but shewing no signs of an intention to 
stop. The w'omen put up their hands, beckonihg 
me to pull up ; two of them rushed to tlic horse’s 
head and seized the reins; and then we found our¬ 
selves surrounded by a gesticulating and jabber¬ 
ing mob of bare-headed, bare-arnied, wooden-shod 
Amazons, their faces betokening an immense 
amount of excitement, but nothing worse, 

‘ Well, rny good women,’ I exclaimed as calmly 
as T could, ‘ what do you want ? what can I do for 
you V 

Tliey all answered together, as I should judge 
from the elainonr of tongues ; but they all rejilicd 
to the .same (‘(feet, in their broad Lancashire 
dialect: ‘ We Avant you to give us somctliing 
that’s good for wliooping-cough.’ 

Wliut a strange request! I rejilied that I 
> BUjqjoseil tliey mistook me for a doctor. 1 Av.as 
very sorry, but I could not hel]> them, or I would. 

‘ Oh, but you must! ’ tliey all sang out, with an 
enqibasis 1bnt quite unnerved me. 

‘ ^Vell, bet I can’t! ’ I replied with equal 
V igour. 

This jiarh ying went on, until my man (jnielly 
lend to me: ‘ ^\'rite ’em somctliing liown; it’il 
most likely satisfy them ; any tiling will do.’ 

J ado])ted his suggestion, determined to be a 
doctor for onr e in niy life, even il only a quack. 
Alighting from my traji, T rejiaitvd with tlie 
entire army to a little roadside inn a few yards 
au'ay, .and called for pen, ink, and paper. I then 
wrote down a kind of prescription, directing that 
eiglitecTi grains of rhubarb were to'be made into 
four pills and administered to the sufferer. 

The 1 oor ignorant creatures were as delighted 
at my action as J w.as porjdcxed at llieirs. They 
thanked mo, invited me to ‘ have a drink,’ ami 
wc'e in every Avay as prossingly liospit.ahle, .as 
they had before been ap]).arentJy hostile. They 
accomjianied me hick to niy trap, and ivished mo 
God-.specd as 1 drove away, f^till wondering .at 
this .strange adventure, I .arrived at the hotel at 
Lymm, and n.arrated the ivhole affair to the land¬ 
lord, who at once furnished mo with an explana¬ 
tion. Ho li.ad seen me drive up to the door ivith 
my piebald horse, and through that, w'as ready 
with the inteqn'cttttion. There was in tho.se parts, 
ho informed me, a superstition that if a traveller 
were met driving a jiiebald or skewbald horse, 
and were asked to give or recommend something 
that was good for the whooping-cough, whatever 
he gave or recommended would be an unfailinfr 
remedy for all the children round about that 
Avero Buffering from thiit complaint. Such is the 
belief imleed of these simple folks up to the 
■ present day. 

Whilst staying at an hotel in the Eastern 

. - . - . - . . . - 


Counties, I made the passing acquaintance of a 
commercial traveller—an im^rtant man in his 
own conceit, and femiliorly known as ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.’ Respecting this individual, some 
I quaint stories were afterwards told me, Avhith I 
might have felt justified in putting down as more 
gossip, had not their probability been amply 
proved to me by the manner of the good gentle¬ 
man himself during ray short stay in lus com¬ 
pany. He was a persistent and systematic braver 
—not confining liim.self to generalities, or speaking ; 
of bygone matters, where refutation of his asser¬ 
tions might be difficult, if not impossible; but 
boasting openly, and to any one who chose to i 
listen to him, of all such matters as AA'ould tend to ! 
increase his importance in the eyes of others; i 
making slatemeuts Avithont reference to tlieir 
truth, or to the po.?sibi]ity of his lies beln^ found ; 
out. Say, for instance, that .the conversation 
turned upon pictures. ‘Ah,’ quoth Sir Roger, ‘if 
you want to knoAV Avhat a private collection ought 
to be like, you should see my g.allery. Finest 
specimens of the Old Masters, and tiie leading men 
of tlie modern Bchool.s. Cost me thou.sauds of 
pound.s ; and I could have ten times Avhat I gave 
lor some of the picturo.s. Why, only the other 
day AgncAv offered mo five hundred pounds for a 
little bit of Turuor’.s that cost me only tbirty-five 
guineas;’ Or it miglit chance that Aviiies 

foi’uied the subject of di.scussion, and then there 
Avas more lug talk about his ‘cellars’ and ‘choice 
vintages’ and ‘rare Avines Ai-orlh three guineas a 
bottle,’ and sundry other trifles. W’hen at a good 
distance from Ids house—which Avas at Bradfoixl— 
he Avould put a cleucher to his boastings by inAut- 
iiig some stranger, whom he had jirevionsly ascer¬ 
tained hy artful questions to be quite sure not to 
accept the invitation, to come and see his pictures 
and taste his Avines. On one of these occasions, a 
gentleman thus invited repeated the polite pro¬ 
mise that so iiuiuy others h.ad given, that it he 
should chance to be in Bradford, he would do 
himself the jilcasurc of looking in. Time Avent 
by ; tbe gentleman happened to be in Bradford, | 
and he ‘did himself the jdeasure’of hunting up i 
the address given him. After some inquiries, he j 
Avas referred to one of a roAV of small houses in a 
very second-rate suburban street, which, however, 
turned out to be tlie riglit place. IVlr Blank was 
not at home, but his Avife Avas ; and Avheu her 
A'isitor informed her that lie had been invited by' 
lior busb.and to call and irisjiect his picture- 
gallery', the good Avomari exclaimed: ‘ Bicture- 
gallery'! Lor’ bles.s you, sir, we ’vo got nothing 
but a few prints bmig up in the parlour !’ 

These and other tales respecting thi.s iudivi<lual 
w'ere told me after I had mot him. On the evening 
in question, there Avas no one in the room but |Sir 
Roger,’ a dissenting minister, and myself. The 
u.sual dose of brag respecting his own affairs having 
been administered to ns, lie _ then proceeded to 
learn all about hi.s two companions. (I nuist men¬ 
tion here, by way of jiarenthesis, that this happened 
at a time when, owing to successive failures of ^the 
grape-crops in France, French brandies had risen 
considerably.) Having told him os much of niy ^ 
business as I lliouglit proper, the inquisitive 
fellow turned to the minister A^'ith the question: 
‘And what lino might you be in, sir 

The gentleman replied with a quiet smile; ‘Oh, 

I am in the spiritual line.’ 

. 
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‘You don’t say so!’ answered the loquacious “With thanks,” replied the Burrah Sahib; that 

man; adding iu a sympathetic tone of voice: is, I myself. 

‘What a con&undcd price brandy has gone up to!’ “Good!” said he. “I will fetch them from 
___J_my hut close by ; ” and soon the cukes appeared 

-..T r x- T^ T A XT c. m r. tr 0 “ ® grccn plantain leaf. 

AiS I!Ni)lANbT01l\. < child munched and munched, became 

I WILL give it in almost the same words my friend thirsty, and called for beverage ; but neither milk, 

W-, an officer of the Indian army, told it. nor tea, nor coffee was just then available. 

‘Very many years ago,’said he,‘I was ordered “Boy!” I sung out to one of my servants, 
from Secunderabad in the Deccan, to Kamptee “bring Belahetee Pawnee V (Written as pro¬ 
in the Central Provinces of India. Those were nounced.) Anglico and literally, Europe-wator, 
not the days of railway travelling. No Nizam’s but generally used to designate soda-water. 

State and Great Indian Peninsular lines took you ‘ A bottle was brought, the wire removed ; out 
from near your very door in the former idace flew the cork with the loudest of “ bangs.” The 
to within a few miles’ drive of the latter; but iinich bubbling fluid was soon fizzing from the 
palanquins with bearers, or—when anything like mouth of the flask itself, aud trickling into that 
accent roads permitted—bullock-carriages, -were, of the child. The native gentleman stared and 
as you kliow, the means of transit; aud it goes stared, and looked flabbergasted. Clearly, Belahetee 
also wifliout saj'Vig that, barring a skiii-and-lionc Paxonee was to him a startling novelty—never 
fowl or a piece of goaty mutton, a handful of dreamt of in his philosophy. 

coarse rice, or the commonest of bazaar curry-stuff “ God is great! ” saiil he, after an astonished 
obtainable for food at most of the dak bungalows, pause ; “ and this is most wonderful, that you 
every eatable and drinkable for the journey had Englishmen should feed a child so small and 
to be carried. And above all things water, or— delicate ns that on water, boiling up and as strong 
as more portable and refreshing—soda-wati;r, for as gunpowder.” 

in the impure element of the wells, tanks, and “ Boiling ! gunpowder ! what do "-- 

streams by the way, cholera probably lurked But before I had time to continue my intended 
in every drop. On that same soda-water hangs query, he broke in: “Yes, Sah’b ! Did not my 
my tale. ears hear a report as loud as a jingall / Did not 

‘Fully provisioned, and with a large supply my eyes see a cork driven with the force of a shot 
of the aforesaid aerated drink, my wife, one little from the inoutli of that glass vessel 1 l.)id they 
alaughter, and I, witli of course a large retinue not observe as well,'a sort of thin smoki', issue at 
of servants, started upon our long hut by no the same moment, and the water—if water it be — 
means unpleasant march ; for what with going i rushing out, and spurting as if it boiled / Beliold ! 
through villages and old tumhling-to-pieces, mud- I even now, that which the little girl has not drunk 
walled strongholds—what with skirting grassy i is yet gurgling and murmuring. It is iiuleed most 
plains and fields of cotton, rice, and other grain - i marvellous!" 

and what with traversing Ktri]»s of jungle and j ‘ I saw that my friend was nonplussed; and 
belts of forests—in which my guu often got us an ! unfair as I own it was to impose u]>on his ignor- 
addition to tiffin or dinner—the route was neither | ance and credulity, the idea, of iee, which of course 
unpicluresque nor monotonous. Then besides, i he could never have met vith in his Imniiiig-hot, 
we were always meeting or passing a somebody ' oul-of'-tlie-way habitat, crosseil my mind, and I 
or other along it; horsemen or footmen ail : could not resist the ojqiortnnity of jnu/.ling him 
armed to the teeth with long inatc.hlocks or spears, ' still more. “Indeed," 1 said, “it is Wiinderful 
tulwars, daggers, and pistols ; and each and every ' and marvellous wln.t we can do with this ih lahctrc 
one having his head and jaws thickly bound up ; Paxvnee i.'f ours. We tan if we choost; walk upon 
with cloths, as if either chronically alfected with ' it, run with iron shoes n]i(>n it, rhlc or drive upon 
neuralgia, or suffering from the very worst of it. We can light tires up.)n it, roasUoxen or .sheep 
toothache. Now and again too, a closed poMre i upon it. Wa can lake it litjuid, nft^'ou have seen, 
(palanquin), contents invisible, but ])re.sume(l by ^ about with us ; ami nature or our art can make 
my wife to be concealing from masculine gaze • it solid—as I could shew you in Bomb.ay or Madras 
the belle —save the mark!—of a hare.rn; a native I —and then too wo can also pack it up and carry 
swell on his elephant or Arab charger would, .so ' it from place to place. Ask Lazarus there, if 
to speak,, htistle and jo.stle us ; and many tiine.s i what I am .‘laying is not correct.” 
a day a gang of male and feimde hriwiarees —the j ‘ Lazarus, 1113 ’ khihtdt'ikar, who has been listen- 
ubiquitous carriers of that part of India—would ing to aud appreciating “Master’s” talk, corro- 
bloclc the road with their w'ell-hulen bullocks ' borates every word, and puts in a little chaff on 
and asses. Yes; it was a diversified and attractive his own account. “The Colonel Sah'b speaks 
but rather fever-stricken beaten track, that old j well, my father,” says he; “and wdien I went 
north one by the Neerraul jungle. | with him across the big waters, I saw in his 

‘Well, early one morning my cavalcade arrived country more than all he has told you. But also 
at a large river, name forgotten, and called a halt in this our own land have I myself done tlins. I 
for chota hazree (little breakfast). A venerable , have gone on many occasions to the bazaar, bought 
man with a long white beard, and really of pre- ■ seers ujion seers [pounds] of hard Europc-water, 
possessing appearance, was squatted under a tree j wliicli I have wrapped up in a eumlie [blanket], 
on the bank reading, or rather chanting aloud ;! and carried in a wicker-basket; and when I arrived 
and presently seeing my child busied with some I at the bungalow, little or none of it had gone, 
biscuits or w'hat not, came up to me, and salaamin;> j Then I have taken a hammer or a stone, and with 
politely^ asked—iu Hindustani of course—“ Would a knife or chopper, beaten the big piece into little 
the Burtab Sahib permit the little Miss to add a bits, which the Sah’bs have eaten.” 
newly made ehupatty [flour-cake] to her meal “ God is indeed great! ” once more exclaims the 
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astonished old man. “ And now I marvel not— 
as I have marvelled hitherto—how it has come to 
pass that the Feringhee has conquered us warlike 
people, and possessed so much of Hindustan. If 
lie can, as you say—and indeed as I have just seen 
he does make water his slave and obejr him, even 
to the extent of exploding with the noise and the 
strength of gunpowder—how could we withstand 
him 1 No indeed! I know now that in the 
Belahetee Pawiiee rests the might and the success 
of the Ferin^liee. Give me, I pray, you, what 
yet remains of it in the bottle, and the bottle 
itself, that I may shew and tell of its power.” 

‘He got them of course; and no doubt recounted 
to his friends, in village conclave assembled, all 
that he hail witnessed and lieard ; but I am very 
much afraid that practically he was unable to 
demonstrate the gunpowder-like noise and force 
he talked of with the stale, Hat, and unprofitable 
lidahctec Paxcnce lie took away Avitli him,^ 

WIRE TRAMWAYS. 

In our recent article on ‘Tramways’ (May 1, 
.1B80) it was stated that the working expenses of 
Hodgson’s remarkable wire tramways are too 
heavy to yield an adeiiuate return. Tliis, wc 
are glad to learn on the best authority, only 
apjilied to the early days of the, operations. The j 
patent, and the system to which it relates, now j 
belong to a joint-stock Company, of which Mr 
W. T. JI. Carrington is the Engineer and JIunager. 
We have bwn favoured by Mr C’arringtun with ! 
.some interesting details concerning the various 
ways in wliieli the system is emjiloycd. 

ill mining lumntries abroad, wiie tramways are 
found very selvantageous in cnriveying minerals 
and ores trom mines .situated high up tlie slopc.s of i 
mountains <lown to a valley, river, or seaport; and i 
ill conveying workmen and stores of all kinds in | 
liic reverse direction. One such line is at Lebu i 
in Chili, where the Bu.spendi-d wire span.s no less j 
a swvep than .seven hundred and thirty feet. | 
Another is at the Somorrostro Iron Ore Mines' 
near I’ilbao in Sjiaill. A third is at Nanaimo, iu i 
ih'itish Columbia; coal is carried jilovvii from a 
considerable elevation, on a ^mountain-side to a 
seaport, a distance of over three miles ; some of 
the posts that siqiport the wire, being no less than I 
eighty feet higli. At the Mayo Salt Mines, iu the 
I’lmiab, is a tvire tramway ten miles in length, 
which conveys .salt not only down to but across 
the wide river Jhclum. 

Some of the mines iu this country are similarly 
provided ; but more generally useful, perliaps, are 
lho.se lines of short length whicii connect the ; 
din’erent departments of lactories and mills when i 
too widely separated to allow of bridging, and when j 
the iutern.ediate space or spaces are occupied ! 
by lower buildings, streams, roads, &e. la muny ! 
such cases the transport of goods becomes a matter ' 
of considerable expense, entailing us it does the 
lowering of the commodities from the higher 
stories of the works to ilia ground, their removal 
by a circuitous road, ami ultimately their eleva¬ 
tion to a higher level. Here the wire tramway 
becomea at once useful; especially when steam- 
power to work the wire can easily be oblainkl 
from the .sliafting of the general steum-iuachiiiery 
of the e.stabli8hineut. The system has in thi.s way 
been adopted in Messrs Worrall’s dye-works at 


Salford ; iu Messrs Ashton’s print-works at Hyde, 
to connect the bleaching department wdth the 
calico and muslin printing department, and |>as.s- 
ing over several large re.«ervoir8 at a heiglit of 
thirty feet; in Messrs Knowles’s print-works near 
Bury, w’here the wire tramway, starting at an 
upper floor of one factory, passes across meadows, 
over a river and a large reservoir, and ends on the 
grouiid-lloor level of another factory belonging to 
the same firm; in the manure-works of Messrs 
Adams at the Victoria Docks, to facilitate the 
removal of manure during various stages of pre¬ 
paration from mixing-rooms to cooling-floors ; 
in the extensive chemic^vl works of Messrs Puttin- 
son at Newcastle-on-'l'ync, to carry the refuse 
from the furnaces and retorts over intervening 
.Bhods, workshojis, and a street to the banks of 
the river, where it#is shot into barges.•^Similar 
wire tramway .s have been estabhslied at‘Messrs 
Butterworth’a mills near Rochdale, the Linoleum 
Company’s works at Staines, Messrs Norton’s 
I works near Huddersfield, Messrs Harrison’s brick¬ 
works at Otley, the Marquis of Bute’s near Cardiff, 
Messrs Eusor’s fire-clay works at Gresley, &c. 

The carriage of field and farm produce offers 
another opening for the u.se of wire tramways. In 
Mauritius they are employed to convey sugar-cane 
from the fiehls wJiere it grows to the sugar-mills 
for crushing. In damaica, the wires hfing down, 
at an incline of one to three, cane that grows near 
hill-tops to mills situated In the valleys beneath. 
In Martinique and St Kill’s the same plan is^ 
adopted, delivering the cane in uniform quantities* 
on the carriers, and iu some instances carrying 
the plucked canes right over another field in xvhich 
sugar in growing. In many countries wire tram- 
way.s are employed for carrying the crop.s from 
large beetroot i'arnis to a railway or a port of sbip- 
nieiit. ’I’lie Netherlands Land luclosure Company 
u.ses one of them to convey farm-produce from 
tlieir estate reclaimed from the .sea. 

This sy.stem is also ingeniously employed for 
the couslruclion of a kind of pier-head. Ships 
sonie.tinie.s are prevented by the shallowness of the 
water from coming near the shore. In such a 
case, ten or a dozen piles are driven into the bed 
of the sea at a suitable spot; and minerals are 
raised at that spot from vessels or lighters to the 
level of a wire tramway running thence to the 
shore, 

ANECDO'l ES OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. 

BY AN ENGLI.SH CLEBUTMAN. 

nnsT rAPEu. * 

TriEiiE are villages in the Dales and elsewhere 
iu the north of England whose inhabitants are 
remarkable for the untutored character of their 
minds and the simplicity of their live.?. Mostly 
excluded from the bu.«y walks of life, seldom 
.seeing any but their own neighbours, and reading 
little besides the Bible and a few elementaiy 
religious books, they are as different from their 
like in towns and cilie.s as can be. For the most 
part they are a quiet, orderly, and industrious 
class of people, enjoying eveiy essential of life 
with many of its comforts. And not being ex¬ 
posed to teinplalions such as are common to those 
who live iu more populous places, few ate given 
to intemperance, or to the frivolities and Measures 
which characterise the latter. 
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My object in writing this paper is to illustrate 
certain phases of life" peculiar to these northern 
rural districts. No one can long mingle with his 
country Wthren without seeing that, while they 
are generally given to the love of money, they are 
remarkable for hospitality and neighbourly kind¬ 
ness, It is not uncommon to find many tillers of 
the soil so fond of hard cash as to feel it a hard¬ 
ship to jiart with sixpence for almost any kind 
of benevolent enterprise ; yet they begrudge not a 
hearty meal to any who may call; and I have seen 
the tables of such groan beneath the good things 
of this life, to the best and most of which you 
were made heartily welcome. And at any hour 
of the day or of the night, they or theirs were ever 
ready to give a helping hand in any work either 
of need or mercy that might present itself. 

Though not deficient in good sense, yet their 
ignoran'ce of the^ways of the world, especially of 
the tricks which are often played on the nnwary, 
exposes them to the artful ways of the designing. 
A woman in one of the inany obscure villages in 
the northern Hales had the misfortune to lose licr 
husband by death ; but she was consoled by being ! 
told by her minister lliat he had gone to be better 
off in” Paradise, where in time she would rejoin 
him. Now, it is well known that in the coal¬ 
mining districts of Durham and Northumber- 
lai\d fine names are at times given to some newly ! 
formed settlements. One such was designated j 
‘ Paradise.’ Well, it happened that a hawker of I 
some kind, living in that village, found his way j 
in his peregrinations to this poor woman’s house, | 
where he oifered liis wares for sale. While con¬ 
versing with this man, the widow got to know { 
that he came from Paradise, which was his home. | 
‘Why,’ said she, starting to her feet and looking | 
earnestly at her visitor, ‘ that’s wheere ma good ! 
naan hes gone ta live; happen ye knaw him V } 

Now, whether the hawker saw a chance of 
enriching Ivimself at the poor body’s expen.se, or 
that he was leading her on, at first fi.tr the fun 
of the thing, I know not; but true it is that he 
told her that he saw h(‘r husband when he entered 
the village; ‘and,’ said he in reply to her eager 
inqrairies, * he was well and all but bapjiy when 
I left; but if I could take him a little of some¬ 
thing, he would be perfectly content witli hi.s 
lot’ 

The consequence of this was that the hawker 
left the poor woman’s cottage considerably licher 
in money and in apparel than when he entered 
it; she actually believing that what she gave | 
the. mai\ 'would find it.s way to her husliand | 
and heighten his happine.ss. 'riiis may not | 
be credited by many; but the incident really I 
occurred not over thirty years since. 1 believe, 
however, that the hawker was made to di.sgorge 
most of his spoil, the police having h'card of the 
case. 

I was well acquainted with a woman, the wile 
of a farmer, who resided in an obscure hamlet i 
amongst the hills. She had lived till beyond I 
mature life before she married, and liad saved 
during her life of domestic servitude nearly two 
hundred pounds. Most of this sum she had out at 
interest when she married. One day a female gipsy 
entered^her house in her husband’s absence, and 
telling her that a fortune had been left her years 
ago by a relative, and that the money was then 


in the national funds, only awaiting certain acts 
wliich she (the gipsy) could easily perform in order 
that it might become hers, an arrangement ■was 
entered into at once for the getting of the fortune, 
one requirement, however, being absolute secrecy. 
Acting on the vixen’s instructions, the woman 
called in one hundred pounds of her investments, 
and had the money in ‘golden sovereigns’ when 
the gipsy called again. 

‘Now,’ said the hag, ‘this money must he put 
into a blue stocking; it must be tied up, and 
hung on a nail in the kitchen here, and there 
it must remain for fourteen days, when I will 
call again, and the fortune will he yours.’ 

A blue stocking was fctclied; the money was 
put therein, and it—or rather another stocking 
of the like colour, brought in the gipsy’s basket, 
and dexterously exchanged for the other—was 
hung up as described ; and away went the gipsy. 
That same night the tents of the Bohemians 
wore struck, to be planted fifty or more miles 
away. Need I 8;iy that when the stocking was 
taken down, instead of revealing the hundred 
gold .sovereigns, a number of round pieces of lead 
appalled the gaze of the deluded one! 

The following incident will illustrate the 
shrewdness and ready resource of the.se simple- 
minded Dalcrs. In a village in one of the Dales 
a kind-hearted hut somewhat hot-headed woman 
re.sided, who entertained the mini.ster when ho 
came to preach there. On the occasion of the 
first visit of one of this fraternity, she deemed 
it neccs.'^ary to ascertain his preference, for tea or 
coIVce for breakfast; so as she wa.s going on with 
the preparation of the meal, she went to the stair- 
foot and called out the name of her guest, lint 
no answer was vouchsafed her call. Wouder- 
ingly, she waited a while, and then, repeating her 
; call,' she Avas aiuswcn.-d by, ‘ What do you want i’ 
in anything but a gentle tone of voice. 

‘ I want to know whether you ’ll have tea or 
coffee to your brccilcfast.’ 

‘ 111 iiave either, or both,’ was tlio odd and 
stinging reply. 

‘ V'ou’ve got out on the wrong side o’ the bed ta 
morn’,’ sai<i the initai-cd dame to licnself; ‘ but 
I ’ll fit nj) ycr older, my man ; ’ .so sjU'ing, slu* went 
to the cujiboard, t<a)k thence anotner teapot, and 
putting therein equal quantities of tea and coffee, 
.slje made a strong decoction thereof for the 
preacher. Presently, he felt that he had a 
strangely flavoured beverage before liim; so, 
pausing, he asked: ‘What’s this, Mi.s.«is?’ 

‘It is both, sir; and you sail either sup it or 
gang without.’ 

Some young men are po8.se.s.sed of a .shrewdnea-s 
not expected in them when judgetl by their 
appearance. The writer was once on a journey 
among the Dales. The morning was frosty. As 
lie went along a highway, he was overtaken by a 
big, burly, half-witted looking lad on the back of a 
pony, which was fearfully affected in its lungs, as 
its loud wheezing testifieiL 

‘Your pony is short of breath, my lad, this 
morning,’ said the writer. 

‘ Duv yo think soa? Naa ; aw think it’s getten 
ower niitch, an’ can’t git shut on’t’ 

And away trotted the pony, with its philosophic 
rider, leaving the writer to his reflections. 
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ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH EUEAL LIFE. 


In these villages, Methodist ‘revivals’ are com¬ 
mon. A young farm-servant had been ‘brought 
in ’ in one of them, and in the heat of his enthu¬ 
siasm he was heard at times praying aloud in the 
barn. On one such occasion, a man stopped to 
listen. AVith vehemence the lad was saying ; ‘O 
Lord, send the divil aat ov aar village wi’ twa 
hats.’ 

‘What does the lad mean?’ said the li.stcner 
to him-self. 

The meaning at length became plain. It was 
the custom of larm-servants, when they left their 
places to return after a holiday, not to take with 
them more than the hat they wore; but wlien 
they left for good, the sign thereof was an e.'ctra 
hat in the hand. So the zi!al of this young con¬ 
vert led him to ask that his Satanic Majesty might 
he sent away from among them, not to return— 
that is, that he might go ‘ with twa hats.’ 

A clergyman fond of pedi'strian exercises w'as 
in the habit of strolling through the Dales almost 
daily in nearly all weathers, and of entering into 
conversation witli any one whom he chanced to 
overtake, a.s, he said, ‘ I can get an idea from even 
a fool.’ 

‘One day,’ he .said to llie writer, ‘I overtook 
a young hdlow wlto was leading a nagou laden 
with manure. He was a real specimen of a Daler, 
After a few wonts of gtmeral convcr.satiou, I ashed: ; 
“ IJow much may you get for your job I ” “ Fower I 

j,illiu’ a-wiek an’ me .shurt we.shin,” Avas the ; 
jjromjjt U'ldy. I was in the act of taking .stuck j 
of the lad's garments, to see if a .shirt was tlie only ' 
item of a]'iiaiel lliat he might lu-ed to have waslieJ 
w('> kly, whi n - ’ loking me earnestly in the face -- 
he said, with a coolness :iad a deliberation that ! 
w;iB perfect Iv comical: “Aif what may thou hev | 
fortl.yjob?'”’ I 

My friend did not say whetlnv lu; enlightened 
his rustic eompuniou ; but it must he aekiiow- 
lejged til it he had eijual right to know the earn¬ 
ings of 1 ho pcirson. 

An instance of an inventive genius in an illite¬ 
rate farmer'.s boy is too good to be Iprgolten. A 
small farmer hired a youth to as.sist him in the 
Avork of Jus farm a.s an indoor servant. The first 
piece of Avork he was set to do Avas to thrash out 
some corn. As the farmer avus pa.ssing the liaru 
in Avliich the youtJi A\'a.s at Avork, he heard the 
flail ki/ily keeping time to a tune the lad Ava.s 
singing. Stopping to listen, ho ascertained tliat j 
the Avords Avere, ‘ iJread-and-cheose, tak’ tliy ease.’ | 

doing into the house, the farmer said to lii-s Avife : 

‘ This is a <iuecr .sort of lad avc have gotten ; he 
seems to think that the speed at which he ought 
to AVork .should bo measured liy the kind of food 
he get.s.’ And then relating Av’hat ho had heard, 
he suggested : ‘ Suppose Ave give him something 
difrerent to dinner to-morrow, and see hoAV tljat; 
acts ?’ j 

Tliis being agreed to, he had apple-pie added 
to his bread-and-cheese. This brought doAvu his 
flail somewhat more rapidly, for it was going to 
the speed wherewith the lad gang ‘Apple-pie 
according-ly.’ 

‘Bob’s doing a bit better to-day, lass,’ saitl th6 
farmer to lii.s wife ; ‘ let us mend his dinner again 
to-morrow, and geo what that Avill bring forth.’ 

So, Avheu the next dinner-time came round, he 


[ had a good plate of beef and pudding set before 
him, Avliich went down right grandly, and brought 
the flail into splendid action to the words, ‘ Beef 
and puddiu’, I’ll gi’e thee a drubbiu’,’ and to a 
jolly good tune. 

‘ I .see plainly,’ said the farmer, ‘ if we wish 
to get good work out of Bob, we must feed him 
well; ’ so Bob had his bill of fare improved 
without having recourse to a strike. 

In a village in a district crowded with inhabi¬ 
tants in the same latitude but in a different longi¬ 
tude from those hitherto spoken of, and wherein 
the introduction of manufactures has produced a 
change in the habits of the people, a friend of the 
writer’s once sjient a Sunday. He dined at a farm¬ 
house on a hill-side where the good things of this 
life Avere lioth abundmit and good. The afUr-dinner 
conv(!r.sation betAveou him and the heads ‘of the 
househokl was interrupted by tne ingress of a 
young woman, wlio began to rummage a cliest of 
diawers in an impatient style. After a while, 
seeing that she did not find llie object of her 
search, the mother asked aloud: ‘AVhat art ta 
lah.liKj V [seeking]. 

‘ 1 '.s lateiug me shift,’ Avas the girl’s reply, 
.snappishly. 

‘ itgh ! tliaa needn’t late it ony langer,’ said the 
mother, Avith perfect composure; ‘for seein' nowt 
else, aw tuck th’ lap on’t ta boil t’ puddin’ in.’ 

‘I could not refrain from laughing outright,’ 
said my informant; ‘and felt glad that the task, 
of eating the pudding had already been an accom¬ 
plished fact.’ 

Before the pas.sing of the Ballot Act, an election 
often gave ‘free and independent electors’ no 
small amount of anxiety, especially if their land¬ 
lord Avas of a ditVerent j)olitical creed from his 
tenants. But I kncAv an in.-tanee of another 
kind. A large estate in the district about Avhich 
1 Avrite Ava.s owned by a peer of the realm, who 
seemed to guide his political action more by the 
candidates in the field than by principle ; for the 
tenants did not know how they would Lave to 
vole until the stinvard made known his lord.diip’s 
AA'ill. .So these si.xty or seventy posse.ssors of the 
franchise iiever sulfered electioneering excitements 
to come near them until the day of the poll, 
Avhen, having received a circular the elay jire- 
viousl,y to say‘that the Biglit lion. Lord So-and-so 
wishes you to support Mr So-and-so, and his lord- 
ship Avill he plea.^ed if you can arrange to go to 
the poll in a body,’ they dressed in their best, 
and drove, Avitli mo,st serene and contented coun¬ 
tenances, to the town in Avhich the polling-booth 
Avas situated. 

Cue man there was who farmed under two 
landlords of diA^erse political creeds. During my 
residence in the Dales, there ehanceil to be aa 
election for the division in Avhich thi,s AVorthy 
lived. Walking out Avitli him one inorning just 
before the day of election, I asked him if he had 
made up his mind as to tlie giving of his vote. 

‘O ye.s,’ Avas the reply; and then, without 
waiting for another guestion, ho- said: * I got a 
papper first fra th’ Deneral axing rue to vote 
yellow. Of coorse I said “ 1 Avill.” Th’ next day 
theero com’ a jjapper fra Maister Green, mjiuthar 
landlord, axing me to vote blue. “Of coorse I 
will,” was my reply.’ 
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‘What! do you mean to vote both ways, Mr 
Claypole ? ’ 

‘Sure-ly,’ was the prompt reply; and then he 
added : ‘ uun yo lliink as I would vex owther o’ 
my landlords lor the sake o’ politics ? Noa, noa ; 
not soa. 1 kiiaws better nor that. I’ve written 
’em boath to say, “ I ’ll do as ye desire me; ” so 
nowther on ’em can say as I’ve gone contrairy to 
his wishes,’ 

This Mr Olaypole was proverbial for his avarice, 
though he kept a capital table ; but then most of 
what was served thereon was grown on his farms. 
It was llierefore not a little surprising to the 
writer when the old gentleman said to him one 
day, as they were slowly walking through one of 
liis fields: ‘ I breeds about fower dozen geease 
ivery year; but I doesn’t sell yan; I either eats 
or gies .’em all away.’ .Seeing that my look was 
an incredulous one, he promptly added: ‘ Bnt 
mind I aw taks' varry good care whoero aw gies 
’em;’ then looking me steadily and earnestly in 
the face, he said, with perfect samj-frovly com¬ 
pressing bis lips and nodding at the close of the 
utterance: ‘Aw gi’cs a goois wheere aw believes aw 
sail git a turkey.’ 

‘Exactly I’ was my response. 

The writer happened to be present at a preach¬ 
ing service which was held in Olaypole’s kitchen 
one work-day evening. Ilis hotter-half was an 
earnest meuiber of a Methodist body, and M'as 
vastly more liberal than her hn.sl)and, who, 
however, kept her hare of money, so that it was 
with much difliculty that she could keep up 
her sxibse.riptions to the ‘ cause.’ There wa.s to 
he a collection on this occasion, and it had been 
a subject of contention beforehand how much 
each of them should give. Claypole said he 
would not give more thaii a few coppers ; hut Mrs 
Claypole said she would give a shilling, ‘tliat she 
would,’ which she had managed to save .somehow. 
‘You mun dew nowt ov th’ kind,’ was the impe¬ 
rious order of her liege lord. As the colleidor 
neared the, person of Mrs Clayiude, the old man’s 
eyes w'ero fixed upon her with a steaiij^ and earnest 
gaze, believing that he would thereby frighten her 
into compliance with his wi«h. Mrs Claypole 
saw the movement and (juuiled beneath the stare. 
But waxing bold as the crisis came near, she j 
clutched the shilling between her thumb and fore- j 
finger, and holding it up before his steady fi^r- 
bidding look, she said, loud enough for all to 
hear: ‘It’s gangin’, see thee!’ and down it dropped 
into the hat that did service as a collecting-box. 

I need not add that the poor woman had a had 
time of'll that night. 

Uj»on the whole, there is much to reconcile one 
to a residence in these out-of-the-way places. The 
people generally are clean both in their persons 
and houses, and there is a solid comfort which 
cannot be found so j.)revalent among their kind 
in large places ; and their kindness endears them 
to us. Their simplicity and credulity may now and 
again bring upon them certain pains and penalties, 
but for the most part they only result in harmless 
miith. The iron-road is beginning to penetrate 
these regions, and this will ere long be the means 
of greatly altering tlie character of the jieople ; for 
when able to mingle with persons of a dill'ereut 
ment^tl calibre, and of being made familiar with 
the vigour and acuteness of their more instructed 
brethren, they themselves will be inoeukted with 


similar influences, and thus become incapable of 
declaring, as did an old lady when taken for the 
first time to the top of a neighbouring hill: ‘Hay! 
I didna think th’ world wor soa big ! ’ 


ON THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 

0 LOVE, before we part to-night. 

Before the last ‘ I will ’ is spoken— 

Before the ring has touched ray hand, 

Of pure, tnie, endless love the token— 

Before the Church with holy rite. 

Her blessing on our love has given, 

Book straight into my eyes w'ith yours, 

And answer rae in sight of Ueaveu. 

Is there within your heart of hearts 
One lingering shadow of regret— 

One thought that you have chosen ill ? 

Oh ! .speak- -’tis not too late even yet. 

Is there in all this world of our.s, 

One you have ever known or soon. 

Whom, if you had e.arlier seen or known. 

You would have crowned your chosen queen f 

Is there?-—I pray you. tell me now. 

And I will hold you hound no iiioro, 

I will not flinch to hear the truth. 

It could not be so sad, so sore, 

To know it now, as it would bo 
If by-and-by a sli.-wlow fell 
Upon the sunsliine of our home ; 

So, if you ever loved me—tell. 

I’d hold you pure from blame, dear love ; 

And I would leave you free as air. 

To woo and win that hajipier one. 

All th is for your dear .s;iko, 1 M bear. 

I will not say how I would pr.-ty 
Tli.at God niiglit liavo you in Jli.s c:irc; 

That would be easy—when I think 
Of yoii^ my heart i.s oil one prayer. 

But could I join her n.anu; with youl^. 

And call down blessings from above 
On her, who had robbed me of rny all— 

My life—my light—my only Jove? 

Ye.s! even that I’d try to do ; 

Although my lonely heart should break, 

I 'J try to say ‘ God ble.ss her!’ too. 

Through blinding tears, for your sweet sake, 
a 

I'm looking up into your eyes ; 

But though my own with te,ars are dim, 

I read that in their true, clear dtqiths, 

Which tells me, ‘ You may trust in him.’ 

I will—I will! It needs no words, 

Though yours are flowing warm and fast, 

And eloquent with truth and love. 

Forgive my doubts—they are the last I 

Bnssv Fbastks. 
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FOOD AND FASTING. 

The recent experiment of Dr Tanner, in proving 
tlie possibility of sustaining life during a bmg fast 
Tipon air and water alone, affords a text whereon 
some interesting particulars concerning food and 
starvation at large may be hung. Apart from their 
notoriety, such experiments can have little inter¬ 
est. They can certainly never overthrow e?tab- 
’.shed physiological ideas regarding the necessity 
not merely for solid food, but for that due and 
natural mixture of food-priuciples which we can 
fn.sily .shew Nature iiisi.sts upon our .receiving day 
by day. I''nh:.s.s we. could rationally indulge in the 
w'ild su]>po.sitiuu that man's coiislilulion is su.scep- 
tible of fundamental alteration and swec])iug 
change, the idea of living for any length of time 
on water and air alone must be viewed n.s a dream, 
worse by tnauy degrees than Utojuan. These may 
be strongly expressed opinions, but they can be 
more tbau ju.stilied by the most elementary study 
in i)hysiulogy. 

Why do we require to take food ? (ft,- in plainer 
term.s, why do we eat our ilirmcr I arc (juestions 
demanding no great exercise of knowledge for 
their clear solution. It constitutes u great fact 
of Nature that every action we perl'urm entails a 
corresponding amount of waste on our physical 
frame. Work means waste, equally to a human 
body and a locomotive engine. ‘More work, 
more waste,’ is a motto alike true of the mechanic’.s 
apparatus and of the meehauic himself. Not 
an action, we repeat, is performed by us which 
is not accompanied by an expenditure of force 
derived from and accompanied by a proportional 
waste of substance. The movements of muscles, 
the beating of the heart, the winking of an eyelid, 
the thinking a thought, entail wear and tear upon 
the muscles that work and the brain-cells that 
think. Every action necessitates bodily waste and 
corresponding physical repair. Waste, however, 
cannot of necessity be a single and final process in ‘ 
a living body—unless, indeed, we were bom with 
a full complement of matter, and were permitted 
in the order of Nature to live on the principal with 


which we had been provided, instead of wisely 
using that principal as a means of gaining a liveli¬ 
hood through the interest it acquired. That we 
are not so constituted is an evident fact; hence our 
, bodies demand pretty constant repair as a com- 
jianion action to that of work, labour, and duty. 

^ This process of rcjiair consists in the reception of 
I matter from the outer world, in the transformation 
I of this matter into oursolve.s, and in its utilisation 
I in the work and repair of the frame. Such matter • 
‘ we shortly name food, and the processes whereby 
it is converted into our own bodily substance we 
term digextion. 

One of the plainest rules for taking food is that 
I which insist.? that we must find in our nourish- 
. ment the sub.starioes of wdiich the body itself is 
I composed. If we think of it, such a rule is in 
! strict conformity with the dictates of common 
; sense. We are liound to obtain from our food the 
matter the body lack.s; and any food, hoivever 
; pleasant to the j>alate, but which does not contain 
I (dements naturally found in the frame, may bo 
unhesitatingly rejected from the lists of our 
dietaries. It folloa's, therefore, that to know 
what foods are required for our sustenance, we 
nmst investigate the chemical composition of our 
frame. In this way we discover, for instance, that 
we arc largely composed of deafer. Two-thirds of 
a Imman body by weight are composed of water. 
A body weighing one liundred and sixty-five 
pounds, a’ill include in its belongings one hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds of watCT. Water further 
permeates or enters into the composition of 
every tissue ; hence, the reason why thirst is so 
much more painful than liunger is, that whilst 
the latter is a comparatively local condition, the 
former afl'ects the entire frame. And we also dsee 
the importance of water as an article of diet—a 
phase in which we arc not usually accustomed to 
regard it. If we take even the most cursory 
survey of our bodily composition, we find that 
our chemical structure is ol the most motley and 
varied description. Thus we shall find a large 
selection of minerals in our tissues; lime, mag¬ 
nesia, &c., in our bones ; common salt in our 
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stomachs and elsewhere; iron in our blood ; and 
phosphorus in brain and nerve. Then coining 
to our soft parts, we find tliat these may be 
divided into what physiologists call the nitro- 
geTuAjts and non~nitrogenous compounds. Of these, 
the former contain the element nitrogen in addi¬ 
tion to other elements, whilst the latter w'aut 
this element. Thus the ‘albuminous’ or wliite- 
of-egg-like substances existing in our frames, con¬ 
tain nitrogen ; whilst the fats of the body and 
the sugars and starches, do not. To these 
latter, we may add water and minerals as also 
non-nitrogenous in their nature. 

Now in such a simple study of what we are 
made of, ye have already mat|e some important 
discoveries as to the kinds of food on which w’e 
are intended to siibsist. If these matters compose 
our frames, and if further the substances just 
enumerated waste and wear and disappear in the 
w'ork of life, it must follow that we shall require j 
to find new matters of like kind in our food. And j 
it is in accordance with such plain informaliou j 
afforded by chemistry, that we find physiologists i 
dividing foods into two classes—the ‘nitrogenous’ i 
and ‘non-nitrogenous’ groups just alluded to, ; 
When, for example, we eat a piece of beef, we 
are receiving ‘ nitrogenous’ food in its juice aud iu 
jts fibres; and we are also obtaining the other 
ViU’iety of foods from its water, its fats, and its ; 
mineral matters which are not nitrogenous in j 
their composition. If we eat an egg, we are ' 
presented with a more perfect compound and : 
union of the two classes of Ibotls ; for in an egg, i 
water, fats, and minerals are present, in addition i 
to the white aud other parts which consist largely i 
of albumen or nitrogenous matter. It is perfectly | 
clear therefore, that for health we require a \ 
mixture of the two kinds of foods just mentioned. 
We cannot live either on a diet .solely nitrogenous, 
or solely lacking nitrogen. And this great truth 
as to foods can be proved very directly by an 
appeal to Nature herself. On what food, let us ' 
ask, does Nature inteml and cause us to subsist I 
during the earliest or infantile period of life, wlieu | 
bones, muscles, sinews, nerve, and brain are all ; 
grois^iug rapidly, and laying the foundations of | 
their future ? The reply bears that milk is the i 
fluid - fo«d upon which Nature relies for the | 
perfect support of man in his early life. Hence j 
it is but proper to acquire a knowledge of | 
the component parts of milk. In one thou- j 
sand parts of cow’s milk for example, there i 
are eight hmidred and fifty-eight parts of water 
and one hundred and forty-two parts of solids, i 
Hero again, we find a proof of the importance of j 
water, even in Nature’s typical food. The solids '' 
of cow’s milk are distributed as follows : of casein 
there are sixty-eight parts, this substance repre¬ 
senting the nitrogenous element in. milk; of butler 
or fat there are thirty-eight parts ; of sugar thirty 
paits ?and, of mineral matters six parts. Thus 
milk, then, is purely and simply a mixture of j 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods. Nature | 


teaches us through the composition of her own 
fluid food, that on both classes of nutriment we 
must rely for support; and experiment shows ns 
that one kind of food ’alone, however nutrient 
it may be, will not nourish the body or maintain 
it in a normal state. In an egg too, we find 
much the same composition. From this body 
which forms the young animal and which affords 
all the nourishment necessary for growth, we 
obtain a combination of the nitrogen-bearing sub¬ 
stances with the non-nitrogenous, such as milk 
itself contains. We are not at present concerned 
with discussing the merits of a vegetable or a 
mixed dietary. From plants alone, or from 
animal matter alone for that matter, both kinds 
of foods can be obtained. All that is required 
in any dietary is to insure that a due mixture 
of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous parts should 
enter; and we obtain such a mixture mo.st readily 
from a mixed, that is, au animal and plant diet 
combined, than from a purely vegetable or a 
purely animal dietary alone. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the folly of attempt¬ 
ing to su.stain life, without having recour.se to 
those substances which can give beat and restore 
w'aste, is plainly apparent. Water and air alone 
cannot support life adequately. Tlie water will, 
of course, enter into combination with tlie ti-ssues, 
and will in that sense prove it.sell’ a necessary 
condition for normal and healUiy existence. The 
oxygen of the air entering the blood in tlie lungs 
into wliicb it has b(?en breathed, will give beat, 
but only through entering into chemical union 
with the earbon found in the body, and most 
notably in the fats. Hence mere atmo.sjdieiic air 
itself is relatively U3eles.s, unless we can .suftply 
it with sul).stance.H with which it can combine ; 
and these substances it need hardly be said are 
daily renewed from the .solid fooils we eat. 

So much for the foods wo require. It may 
interest our readers to learn that even jdanls 
require si.umvthing more tlian air and water to 
support thfin. True, a plant is a more wonderful 
organi.sm tliun an an’imal in one sen?^ because it 
can live upon inorganic or lifele.s.s muVR*r, and also 
becau.se it liics the power of converting that matter 
into a living jilaut. Plants live upon water, mine¬ 
rals, ainaionia, ami carbonic acid—the latter being 
the gas vvliich i.s e.\haled from the brealliing organa 
of aniiiial.«. From these mutters, the life-forces 
build up the living plant. On the other hand, au 
animal demanda living matter for its .sujqiort. It 
could not live mi the water, carbonic acid, and 
otlier matters with wdiich the plant is perfectly 
contented. And we accordingly find animals 
requiring the matter of other animals or plants 
for their food. There are some plants—such as the 
liingi and lower plants at largo—which rasemblo 
animals in that they demand living matter for 
their support. A mushroom, for instance, can 
only thrive where there is decaying living or 
organic matter. It likewise breathes oxygen as 
if it were an animal, and utterly rejects the 
carbonic acid gas which the green leaves of its 
plant-neighbours are greedily drinking iu. So 
that the boundary lines between plants and 
animals are hut faintly drawn in the matter of. 
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foods; and we also leam that even the plants 
which we are accustomed to regard as lower 
than animals in their feeding and dietary, may 
in reality approach very dear to the animal world 
in the essential characters of their nutrition. 

When the human body suffers from a lack of 
food, it practically feeds upon itself and absorbs 
its own substance as food. Every one knows that 
certain .animals nonnally exhibit this process of 
feeding upon themselves under certain conditions. 
The humps of the camel or those of the Indian 
cattle visibly decrease and may disappear alto¬ 
gether, if the animals are starved. A superfluous 
store of fat, in other words, is made use of tinder 
the exigency of hunger. So is it also with tlie 
bears and other animals whicli hibernate or 
sleep through the winter’s cold. The bear, wliich 
in autumn retires to winter-(juarter3 in a well- 
favoured coudilion, comes forth in spring lean 
and meagre. His fats have been aUsorbed in his 
nutrition, and the succeeding summer will lay 
the foundation of new stores of stable food to be 
utilised during the next winter. With man, we 
repeat, tlie phenomena of starvation are essentially 
similar, lu the starving man, the fats of the body 
are the first substances to disappear. The fats lose 
weight to the extent of ninety-tliroc per cent.; 
next in onler the blood sutlers ; then the internal 
organs such as liver and sj)Ioen sutler; the muscles, 
bones, and nervous system bc^ing tlie last to lose 
w 'ight. In due time, also, the heat of the body 
uecreases to such an extent that ultimately death 
in a case of starvation is really a case of death 
from loss of lieat. When the temperature falls 
to ul.'oiit tliii'ty degrees lAthrenhoit, death ensues. 
This decn .ise ir ises from want of bodily fuel 
or food ; but ti.e immediate cause of the fatal 
ending of such a case is tlecrease of temperature. 
It is likewise a curious fact that the apjdication of 
e.vtermil warmth is even more elfcctual in reviving 
animals dying of starvation than a supply of 
food. In exhau.sling diseases in man, in which 
the phenomena are strikingly like, and indeed 
thorougldy' analogous to those of starvation, the 
same facts are observed. 

A bigbly interesting and important. oUservation 
in reterence to starvation is, tbjit life may bo pro- 
longeil well-nigh imletiuitely by fluid nourishment 
alone, and lor long periods •''imply on water. Life 
will continue surprisingly long if water be within 
reach; but, as a rule, it terminates in from six to 
ten days with a total dejuivalion oi‘ food and 
water togetlmr; though much dei>enda niion the 
state of health, condition, and weight of bodv. 
As can reailily be understood, the stout will last 
longer than the lean, and the healthy and strong 
will possess a plain advantage in starvation over 
the diseased or weak. 

Many iutere-siing cases are on record, in which 
the phenomena of starvation have been practically 
even if jiuinfully illustrated. As iilustratiim 
the fact of the prolongation of life when small 
(juautities of water have been at hand, we may 
cite a case quoted hy FoJerd, who mentions 
that some workmen who had been accidentally 
buried in a damp vault by the fall of a ruin, 
were extricated alive after fourteen days’ entomb-, 
ment. The dampness of the atmosphere doubt¬ 
less materially aided their preservation through 
retarding the exhalation from the skin. It is on 
the same grounds that shipwrecked sailors assuage 


the pangs of thirst by soaking their clothes in sea¬ 
water. It was formerly believed that the water 
was inhaled by the skin. It is not any longer 
matter of doubt however, that the skin is but a 
poor absor])tive medium, and that therefore the 
wet clothes of the sailprs merely act through 
lessening the skin-evaporation which in its turn 
causes thirst. 

Cases of extreme prolongation of life under a 
dietary consisting of fluid alone are familiar to 
every physician. In cxhau.sting diseases, life may 
be sustained, as alre.ndy noted, on small quanti¬ 
ties of fluid nourishment for lengthened periods 
of time. Dr Willan records a case in which a 
gentleman, the subject of religious melancholia, 
and who abstained from solid food, lived for sixty 
days on a little lyange juice. Dr Carpenter 
quotes a case in which a youim French lady 
who was insane, ate nothing dimng a period of 
fifteen days; whilst in hysterical states, as 
Carpenter remarks, ‘ there is frequently a very 
remarkable disposition for abstinence and power 
of su.staining it. In a case of this kind,’ con¬ 
tinues Dr Carpenter, ‘a young lady who had just 
before snflered severely from the tetanic form of 
hysteria, was unable to take food for three weeks. 
The slightest atteinjit to introduce a morsel of 
solid matter into the stomach occasioned violent 
elibits at vomiting; and the only nourishment 
taken during the i)eriod mentioned was a cup of 
tea once or twice a day'.’ 

Jly way of shewing how much depends on the * 
weigiit of body prior to starvation, we may by 
way of conclusion mention the case of a fat pig 
weighing one hnndivd and sixty pounds, and 
wliich, by tlie fall of a Dover chalk cliff, was buried 
beneath a ma.ss of debris for one hundred and 
sixty days. At the end of that period it was dug 
out lean and meagre, and weighing only forty 
pounds. Here the heat of the body had been 
preserved by the utilisation of the fat, and to 
thi.s circumst.'mce the preservation of life must 
be chiefly attributed. A case equally in point 
appeared in the Times only a few weeks ago, of a 
Skye terrier helunging to a gentletnan in Devon¬ 
shire, which went ami.ssirig about the time of its 
master’s departure on a series of visits. On his 
return home, after an absence of one month and 
five days, he unlocked the library, the doois and 
windows of which hud been bolted and barred 
during his ab.seiic.e, and to hi.s astonishment the 
nus.sing dog crept out into the light, a living 
skeleton, ami totally blind. Being well cared fur, 
he (juite recovered his heallh and sight. 'During 
this period of cruel imprisonment he had neither 
food nor water, and liad not gnatved the books or 
obtained sustenance from any source whatever, 
but had subsisted by the absorption of liie fatty 
paits of his own body. 

To sum up our inquiries, we thus learn, firstly, 
that in the healthy adult the requirements of 
Nature demand daily a due supply of food, 
liquid and solid, equal in amount to the wear 
and tear of the body. About eight and one- 
tliird pounds of matter are thus on an average 
I daily given off and daily received hy the healthy 
I adult frame ; or about three thousand pounds of 
matter are excreted and received in the jrear. 
Secondly, we learn that the food must give to 
the body the substances of w’hich the body con- 
I sists, and that mere air and water are in nowise 
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Bufitcittoit to BttS^ain life beyond a taiying period skies, and he could remember the eliape the 
of d«^ Whilst, lastly, we mny form the opinion departed trees had taken. Half a mile farther 
that experimentation on foods to be of practical was a meadow in which his brother Will and he 
value Bturald lie within the lines which physiology had fought in boyhood j and Frank remembered 
has dearly enough marked out. that ho had won, though he had the wrong side 


has dearly enough marked out. that ho had won, though he had the wrong side 

___ in the quarrel. There was scarcely a field that 

. im^xTwnrx-vrrr lii^d ni>t its memories for him; and hero at last 

A LIFE S ATONEMEUl, entrance to the lane in which he had 

CHariER xssiii.— HISTORY. persuaded his brother to lend him his name for 

tr j j . I j r ...... .... 7 / the last time. That lane led nowhere save to 

/ aia glad that you ha^e^g^ heart; I hope you ledl 

was full of fears as 
he set foot in it. But the longing which drew 
It came to pass, when many years had gone thus j,j„j ojj not to be resisted, and he went with 
heavily by, that Frank felt in his heart a great I slow steps, reluctant and yet eager. Did his 
yearning for green fields; and it came into his father live ? he asked himself, or was the old 
mind that he was not much longer lor the world.. house given oyer to his brother 1 or had even 
And the yearning drew him day by da)-, until , ^'is brother v.anibhed with the years / The place 


me siCKxe, ana me iruiis were ripening on to letreat or to advance. Ho longed for a fami- 
the trees. lie had been more than sixteen years lim- form, and dreaded it; but the footstep coming 
a prisoner in the town, and the solemn sad delights nearer, brought only a groom in sight. The man 
of the fields and woods filled him with awe, ainl regarded him curiously, but spoke civilly enough. ' 
with now longing toward.s the grave, lie went ' ‘ ihd you want aii\ thing up at the house V 

bowed and oppressed with the weight of the .slowly ' Frank answered, shaking his head; 

revolving years; and the rural people whom he , , , , , , , , , , 

met looked with surprise at his sonowlul face and ^ ^ nowhere else, said the 

his silver beard and his heavy long-.shnre dress; I'vnnw ’ r 


, . , T ‘ I know,’said Flank, 

but somehow for the dignity that was upon him, ’ < You don't belong about here, do you?’ asked 

forbore to mob him. ; the groom. 

He went, as though an invisible chain had , ‘ I knew the place inany^ years ago,’ Frank 

drawn him, in the direction of his old home. Even answered. ‘ Doe.s the old family still live here t ’ 
the most morbid cowardice may feel secure alter' ‘Ve.s,’ said the groom; ‘Squire Fairholt iive.s 
years of e.scape, and Frank's dread had given w.iy , _ 

I to a certainty that he need fear no reco.initiuii Vet', ‘t ‘f* 

‘ when he came to Hetherton, he trembled a little , T • , 

inwardly as he walked the mam street and saw^ ‘ he V alive ri dit enumdi ’ ^ 

Mr Crisp at the bank door talking with .i fuend. ' Frank, with".! f.iuweil’ niotiun of the head, was 


‘ t.s the old Squire alive?’ Frank asked with 
outward calm, but inward mii'giving. 

‘j\h!’ said the gloom, a little ungraciou-sly; 
‘ lieV alive, right enough.’ 

Frank, with .i laieweil motion of the head, was 


Ihe place wa'i greatly altered; but the baulc was i on, when the groom added wuniuigly: 

unchanged ; and neither the corn-chandler nor the ‘Tliis is a jnivate road, you know.’ 

baker bad invested as yet in plate-glas.^ windows, i ‘1 know',’ Frank uu'-wered again. ‘But I w-aiit 

But there were new shops and new name.s ; and he place. That in all.’ 

had no more of friendly greeting at heart lor the ! ‘}^ tiiere ain’t no barm in that, an fur as T 

old town than it had of welcome for hi.s comiii" , groom renponde.l. ‘ Duly, don’t let the 

He felt it alien and foreign; and the few lamiliai ^ 

thms, left, reproached him. I ‘ F,,.„k mpoiidej, end pae«,d 

But when once he luid skuted llic new and raw- on, uliilst tlu* ^luoxu htood to look after him. lie 
looking houses which made a cheeih-ss fringe fo reaclie.i the gates which opened on the drive, and 
the tows, and seemed an appanage altogether ill saw' tiuungh a gap in the hedge behind which he 
suited to it, the fields gave his tiled soul a ' «u‘''‘"ii(ed hiiuselt, the figure of an old man, who 
melancholy welcome. He had climbed th.it oak if'* ou tlie graveL lie knew the 

as a lad, and its mighty arms and luxuriant folia'-'c man for his fatlicr, and his heart yearned over 
were pictured on the fir-st canva- he had sold ' iiiile<’ribable love and sorrow. Whilst 

rrf « inna /./.n..,.., i r ' watched wuth tear-diinnied eyes, there came 

Rea tile, or a Uttle cottage, b ue emoke fron. j„i„ that upoa tto walk_« 

the hearth, the deep green of foliage wjtl. a leal poilly goiitfomaii of mid,lie tge, with Kiuore 
sienna-cmoOTed here ^d there, and here anrl ' shouiders un<l a brown beard; and after lie liad 
there a flash of red and yellow like a flame --this ' watched awhile, the outcast knew him for his 
was the scene which had made his first succc&dul ; brother. He could liear the murmur of their 
picture, and had been painted at this season a seme ; talk, though only a disconnected word reached 
of years ago or more. He could almost see iiud«r j him, with no meauing, now and then; and he 
the hedges amid the quaking grasses and tin* ' turucil away 

ferns, the children who were nutting there in hi, ; ‘They have buried me years ago,’ he thought, 
picture. There was a gap in th/ distant belt ‘with my disgraces.’ He strove to be calm; Imt 
ot lohagft before the landscape faded to the hill the regrets anil loves and yearnings which wrestled 
and inuigled with the tints of the softly elouded in his heart overcame him before he had left the 
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lane, and he eat down on the hanh and straggled 
to recover hie composure* Whilst he eat tans, 
fighting down the passions which fonght within, 
another step came rustling through the dead 
leaves, and looking up, he saw a face which almost 
brought him to his knees. For it seemed to him 
that his mother was before him ; but the wild 
thought lasted only for a flash of time; and though 
he ha'd not seen her since she loft infancy, his 
heart told him that this was his sister. Her glance 
met his with pitying in(juiry. 

‘ Are you ill, or in pain ? ’ she asked. 

‘ No,' he answered gently ; and arose and stood 
before her W'ithout fear. She at least could have 
no knowledge of him—no remembrance. 

‘But you were crying,’she said eimply. ‘Are 
you in trouble ? Do you want anything at the 
Hall?’ 

‘I was bom near here,’ he answered, looking 
upon her with a sad and tender pleasure ; ‘ ami I 
have not seen the place for many years.’ 

‘You have been abroad?’ she asked, looking 
with frank and unfearing interest in his i'Ves. 

‘ No,’ lie answered. ‘ J’ut I liavc been many, 
many years away.’ lie looked older tlian his 
father, land she took him to mean fifty or sixty 
years. 

‘ And are your friends all gone ?’ 

‘ 1 am alone,’ he said, not mournfully, for he 
thought rather of the sweet face and pitying eyes 
than of his own condition. 

‘That is Very sad,’ she said. ‘Do 5 'on ’- 

She stopped short witli a liitlo blush ; and he, 
seeing that she had drawn forth her purse, waved 
his hand again t it with a melancholy smile. 

‘ No,’ he .sail’ gently ; ‘ but 1 am glad that you 
have a good heart ; 1 hope ytui will be happy.’ 
Then seeing that she scarcely knew what resjmn.se 
to make, and lli.at .she surveyed bim \\if,]i a little 
trouble in her eye.s, he hared his liead and bowed 
to her, and stood on (Uie .“ide, to h-t her pu'S. But 
she lingered still. 81ie was tlie Queen of all the 
country-people, and lier fearless candid nature 
shone out in her lovely eyes and her beautiful 
iinpvU’ious face, which was stately and yet tender. 

‘You do not speak like one of the country- 
people,’ she said, a.s he stofid bareheaded before 
lier, A look of wombw and impiiry crossed her 
face, a glance almo.st of recognition, lost in per¬ 
plexity, It alarmed him, and he cast his eye.s 
upon the ground ami bent his head. 

‘ I have spent my life in J.uiidon,’ ho answered. 

‘ Good-day, madam.’ For a second she lingered ; 
but there was sornetliing in the figure and face 
before her which forbade the cross-examination 
with which she would have assailed anv of the 
village people. Her answer includeil an mvolun- 
tary ‘ Sir,’ at which she crashed her lips a .second 
later, fearing that it might have sounded like a 
satire. It was not until she had left him far 
behind that she. a.sked herself what it was in the 
stranger which had made her answer him so. ‘ It 
was no wonder,’ she said then, ‘for he took otf 
that old hat like a nobleman.’ She thought of 
liis voice, and could almost rehear its words; ‘ I 
am glad that you have a good heart; I hope you 
will be happy.’ The approval of the shabbily 
dressed, picture.sque, strange old man, though it 
seemed familiar, did not ollend her. * He is like 
somebody,’ she tbouglit, pleasantly interested, ‘ or 
perhaps he is like a picture I have seen. A head 


of Eembrandfi’s f I am sure he has been a gentle¬ 
man. Only a genUeman could speak as he did.’ 
And she went away, weaving romances about him 
—mere cobwebs of invention to catch flies of fancy. 
* I should like to know all about him,’ she said to 
herself, little guessing how happy her ignorance 
kept her, 

Frank watched her tall and graceful figure out 
of sight, losing it now and again in the dimness of 
his eyes. Then he journeyed into the main road, 
an<l walked until the well-remembered walls of 
Hartley Hall appeared. He did not pas.? by the 
great gates, but took a by-road which led him to 
the village through the corn-fields, where many a 
shock of corn stood ready for the wain. Emerging 
upon the high-road, he was aware of a great arch 
of evergreens at which workmen were* still busy. 
A man on a scaffolding w’as nailing over the 
foliage of the arch a linen sdroll on which in 
.scarlet baize were marked the words, ‘ May their 
Union bo happy,’ There were flag.s everywhere 
in the village street; and there Avere two other 
arche.s visible in the distance. The village people 
were looking on at the completion of the display ; 
the butcher with hhs hat at the back of his nead, 
and his hands tucked beneath a white apron ; the 
landlord of The Kimj, God Blass Him, at the door 
of that loyally named ho.stel, Avith a pint jug in 
one hand and a yard of clean clay in the <Hher, 
blinking comfortably in the afternoon sun.shine; 
the local constable in official cap and trousers, but 
unoflicial coat; the grocer in his snowy sbirf' 
.sleeves, Avith a pen behind his ear; the curate 
directing the proceedings of the decorators ; many 
chihlren ; tAvo or three old W'omen in blue or 
scarlet cloaks ; and one old man in a smock-frock. 
A pleasant rural picture in the autumn sunshine. 
Frank saw that it indicated the approaching 
maiTiage of some local magnate, but took no great 
interest in the matter, being filled with his own 
thouglits. He Avas thinking chiefly how much 
le.s.s Lmrde.nsome it Avould be to spend his best 
days in the quiet of the country, than amidst the 
din of town, lie Avould ratlier that his grave 
Avere green, and that the sun should shine upon it 
.sonietime.s. But he knew, in spite, of his ue.sire, 
that duty held him to Bolter’s Bents. He had 
found a work there ; and he could but know, if he 
Averc never so humble iu his thoughts, that tliere 
Avere some tliore Avho could ill spare him. ‘ I Avill 
rest here to-night,’ he said to himself, ‘and to¬ 
morrow I Avill go l)ack to London.’ He entered 
the common room of the little inn and called, for 
a humble meal, 

‘Tlieer nil be raF doin’s yer, in the mornin’,’ 
said the landlord, as he set the broAvn loaf and the 
cheese before hi.s guest, and flanked them with a 
cu]) of thin cider. 

‘ Ay ?’ said Frank, but little interested. 

‘Ay indeed,’ said the landlord, ‘Theer AA’on’t 
a-bo such a thing again for manj" a 'oar, and theer 
ain’t a-bcen nothin’ like it, not iu niy time afore.’ 

‘ What is it to be ? ’ Frank asked, being civil by 
nature Avith all .sorts and conditions of men. 

‘ Did you evm- yeer o’ xMr Hartley ? ’ asked the 
landlord. ‘ Well, his niece do be a-goin’ to be 
married to-iuorrer.’ 

‘ Mr Hartley of Hartley Hall ?’ said FraQ,k, feel¬ 
ing his heart beat like a sledge-hammer. 

‘ That’s him,’ said the landlord. ‘ Her ’a a-goin’ 
to be married to young Stiuire Fairholt up to 
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the Hall theer—Island Hall, ui) Wrethedale-way, grating bolts warned him that the house was being 
like.’ closed; and he went to bed before his room- 

‘I know the place,’ said Frank, controlling him- companion came up, and lay still, looking at the 
self to quiet speech. sharp outlines of the leaves against the fathomless 

* They do say,’ the landlord went on, ‘ as her an’ clear dtisk of the heaven, with here and there the 
young Squire’s brother used to be very thick crisp light of a star in it. 

together in bygone times. But I doairt know No sleep had visited him; but he lay wan 
naught about that, for I warn’t settled yer not and worn in the darkness, and arose ghostlike 
till later. They be both middle-aged; but they with the dawn, and awaited the coming of the 
do seem to ha’ struck up a match at last. Young wedding cortege. Straying along the highway, he 
Squire ull be main rich now, um do say. Be you noted silently all the preparations. Here was a 
a foreigner ? ’ stand from which the school children would sing 

‘I have not been here for a long time,’ Frank a hymn. A carpenter was putting the finishing 
answered. touches to it; and Frank stood to watch, not 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the landlord ; ‘ it doan’t much matter, guessing that he had lain ill of fever under this 
Annybody ull be welcome up at the new' Hall man’s roof. The carpenter, with his lips full of 
to-morrer, Theer ’ud be enovgh an’ to spare, if nails, gave the onlooker a lunffled good-raorning, 
the country-side was to come in. Tlieer’s three not guessing that the one great tragedy on wdiich 
sheep and a ox Vgoiu’ fur to be roasted, whole, his life had edged, stood now iu bo<lily form before 
An’Squire Hartley ho ain’t the man to be sparin’ him. The time passed, and the sound of bells came 
with the poor, that I will say. He ain’t like one o’ over the woods and the corn-fields—a merry peal, 
th’ old gentry, as they talks about sometimes, as is They had rung for Maud in his dreams years ago, 
as poor as poor, an’ as proud as proud. I doan’t and now their sound drew him as his longing for 
hold along o’ they,’ said the landlord, who in the fieJds and for home had drawn him ; and his 
spite of the loyalty of his sign, may liave been footsteps, eager yet reluctant, took him to the 
something of a republican. church. The bells were silent; but there was a 

Frank answ'ered his further talk as W'ell as voice within the church, lie had reached the 
he was able; and when at last the innkeeper churchyard from the fields, for he knew every 
went away to the door and resumed his watch- foot of the country; and bwiking over the closc- 
ing of the final decorations of the triumphal trimmed hedge that bounded it, he saw ninny 
arch, he noticed that the guest stayed an un- carriages in tlie road. He entered the church- 
‘nsual time above the bread and cheese, and yard and walked to the door of the clinroh, .and 
went back, on pretence of- having something to stood there in silent waiting. Suddenly above 
do in the room, to see what was hajipeniiig to him tlie ladls chished out again with a very cas- 
the provisions. He saw that thei'e was little to cade of cheerful noise, and the church poured 

fear on that head, but cleared away to prevent forth its ]ieople. lie had eyes only for the wedded 

the chance of mischief. Frank had drawn back pair; and imw they came, the bride and bride- 
from the table, and was sunk fathoms deep in groom, Maud leaning on her husb.md’s arm. 
memory’s waters. He was trying to divine whether He could have put his liand upon her as she 
or not Will had long cared for Maud; and he passed him. His brother Will looked him in 
came at length to see that Will had always care<l the face witli eyes full of .joyful priile and kiud- 
for her. ‘Why so patient? Why so patient?’ ness to the -w'orld, and had no more thought of 

he murmured. Perhaps Maud had only now him or knowledge of him at that second than if 

yielded; and yet one negative in such a matter he had never e.\ist.ed. An old woman, scarlet 
would have been enough for Will. Could he trust cloaked, who stood he.dde I'rank, cried out: ‘ God 
himsedf to see them go by to-morrow ? Yes; be bless you. Madam Fairholt!’ iu a quavering old 
would trust himself. lie would see Maud once voice with tears iiv it; and Maud’.s tdachl eyes 
more ; and she should have his prayens at least, passed Frank’s face as they thanl^il the well- 
though she would never know it. ‘All these wisher. For n mere second of time the soft eyes 
years,’ he muttered in his beard, thinking of the rested upon him ; hut it was enough. Calm, good, 
changes which time might have niade in her, and i gentle, alninat angelic, they seemed. Grief had 
questioning, should he know her face ? He strayed made a home there long, and had left signs of 
about the village fields till nightl'all, and then his dwelling behind him. Her delicate beauty 
weiit badk to the little inn, and was shewn to a had none of its old atniosjihcre of vivacity. There 
low-pitched bedroom with clean w’alls of carved | w'cre one or two straight lines upon her forehead, 
oak, whitewashed ^ter the manner of British j and her face was jialer than it had used to be. 
rusticity dealing with carved oak. There wore I Yet she seemed wonderfully little changed ; and 
two Irecls in the room ; and a lanky lad who was lie could see that the ancient sorrow hail departed, 
a sort of factotum to the inn, would sleep in one The bells clashed on, the people cheered ; the little 
of them. Frank sat awhile on the bedside^ looking procession had passed him. Her image dwelt 
out at the open window, round whieli the ivy with him. He could set them side by side, his 
talked in leafy whispers. The night was warm lover who wm almost a child, his brother’s wife 
and silent, and the voices from the tajmiom went who was so sweetly grave a woman. In their 
far afield on the still air. All the talk was of the j society he turned his back upon the pealing bells, 
morrow’s fe-stivities—of the ox and the three.! and set out for London. 

sheep and the limitless ocean of beer. ^ One by one i He wept often by the way, for he was weak, 
the people below took leave, and their voices died ond the fountain of his tears was full. But 
away on the widespread tranquillity of the liarvest- whereas of old they had tortured him with 
fields. The moon, as yet a sickle, hung steadfast their scaldinga, they fell now like the dew 
m the violet of the lower skies, with one keen star upon Herinon. And this heart-broken saint, who 
for a companion. A sound of clanging bars and had ainned so terribly, and so sorely suffered, 
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went back to the congregation to whom he ininia- 
terod, and dwelt with them, waiting with yearning 
patience until it Bhould please God to load him 
to his rest. 

(2b he eontmuei.) 


THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 

The Diamond Fields of South Africa, though now 
comparativelj unheard of, present a busy and 
wonderful contrast to the rest of South Africa 
generally; they support a population of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants, of various 
nationalities ; and although the excitement of the 
first discovery of diamonds has long since passed 
away, a sketch of the Fields at present may 
prove interesting to many of the readers of this 
Journal. 

The first discovery of diamonds took place on 
the Vaal River, and caused the burden of the 
immigration to set towards there, where during 
1869-70, hundreds of tents might be seen pitclicd, 
the diggers for the most part doing all the maiiunl 
labour themselves, instead of relying on Kaffir 
labour, as at present. The method of w’orking w;is 
very primitive, and consisted merely in washing 
a sieveful of the diarnoudiferous soil in a hand- 
sieve, to clear it of mud ; then turning it ov^er on 
the sorting-table, and laboriously searching for 
the, hidden gems. Tliis style of work sometimes 
was tile means of enriching a digger; hut the 
inaj<»riiy of tliein lost more than tl.ey made, the 
amount of di.iiiiondiferous soil worked by each 
digger in a week being comparatively trifling. 
In 1870 71 the dry-diggings at Dutoilspau began 
to be talked of; ami the river-digging.s were 
gradually deserted, until now they su])port a very 
trifling po]mlation, the most of the work being 
concentrated on what i.H still called the Fields— 
namely, the four mines, Kimberley, De Beers, 
Duloitsiian, and BuUfontein ; all lying within a 
radius of three miles, about midway between the 
Vaal and IModder rivers, iii the territory known 
as ftritjualand West, on the western border of the 
Oi’ange Free State. The mo.st productive of these 
mine,, up to the present time has been that 
of Kimberley; but as the depth of tliig miuc" 
increases, the difficulties of working it beconn.> 
greater, so that during the last year or two the 
neighbouring mines have been more worked than 
formerly, the lesser quantity of diamonds being 
compensated for by tlia lessened cost of obtaining 
them. 

The Kimberley Mine as it now is, consists of a 
shuge excavation in the earth of a slightly oval 
form, about ten or eleven acres in size, and about 
three hundred feet deep at the deepest point. 
The walls of this huge quarry are formed of non- 
diamondiferous rock, or reef as it is called, and are 
a fruitful source of annoyance and loss to the 
diggers, as they are perpetually crumbling and fall¬ 
ing upon the top of the diaiuondiferous soil, causing 
much expense in hauling out and carting away ; 
the work thus done being utterly unremunerative. 


The diamondiferons ground in all the mines for 
the first eighty or hundred feet deep, consists of 
a sandy soil intermixed with gravel and pebbles ; 
below this the ground changes to a bluish colour, 
and ha.s to be subjected to various processes before 
it is fit for the extraction of the diamond ; in 
addition to whicli the blue soil is much harder 
to excavate, and is for the most part dislodged by 
blasting ; the sale of explosives forming no incon¬ 
siderable item in the merchandise of the Fields. 
The diamondiferons ground is divided into claims 
of thirty feet square, the value of which varies 
from one hundred to six thousand pounds, the 
richest ground producing, as a matter of course, 
the best price. 

The system of* w’orking—not to trouble the 
reader with too much detail—i^ briefiy ak follows. 
The ground being picked loose by natives and 
broken up, is hauled out of the mine iu tubs 
rumiing on inclined wires; from these tubs it is 
transferred to a sifting cylinder, which removes 
the coarser stones; the remaining soil being mixed 
with w’ater and slowly stiiTcd iu a flat pan of 
circular form, by means of arms fitted with teeth ; 
tliis pan varying from six to fifteen feet in dia¬ 
meter according to tlie amount of work to be 
(lone. The effect of this is to leave the diamonds, 
which are heaviest, at the bottom ; the lighter 
.soil escaping over the edge of the pan, to be 
taken up by a dredger, atKl trucked away. At 
tlie end of the day’s W'urk, the contents of the 
circular pan are cleaned out aud washed up in 
hand-sieves ; when in turning over the sieve on 
the table, the diamonds can be at once seen 
from tb(?ir brilliance, some being of most per¬ 
fect octaliedron shape and as clear as crystal. 
In tlie ca-^e of the blue soil, the process of 
washing i.s the same ; but the latter has tliis 
disadvantage, that it has to be exposed to the 
sun and sprinkled with water for some weeks 
belbre it is fit to be washed, which of course 
increases the exjiense of manipulation. The value 
of the yellow soil varies from two to fifteen 
shillings j>er load of sixteen cubic feet, and the 
blue soil from five to tliirty shillings—in .some 
cases in Kimberley, even reaching sixty and 
.seventy shillings; so that a claini-liolder who 
can wash from tliree to four hundred loads per 
day, has a fair chance of a good profit; the cost 
of working the yellow soil being about tfiree 
shillings, and the blue six to nine sliillings per 
load. 

It is almost needless to remind the reader, that 
diamonds when first taken from the earth are in 
a rough state, and are destined to Jose much 
of their weight by the after-proce.ss of ‘cutting.’ 
Those found are almost invariably below ten 
carats iu weight, the averagi; being about the 
size of a pea; indeed in the Bultloirteiu mine, a 
ten-carat stone is looked upon as a curiosity, 
though specimens exceeding a hundred carats in 
weight have on rare occasions been secured. The 
value of a-stone depends entirely on its colour, 
shape, and freedom from s|>ots or flaws; those of 
faultless shape aud perfect whiteness taking the 
prec^ence of all othei-s. The diamonds exceeding 
twenty carats in weight are mostly of various 
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ebades of yeEow, a large white diamond being | 
a comparative rarity. 

The natives who work in the mines are of 
various nationalities and tribes of Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Baeutos, Bechuauas, Baralongs, &c.; and receive 
about thi'ee pounds per month in addition to 
their food. On the whole, they work fairly well, 
although many of them have no hesitation in 
appropriating a diamond and selling it by night 
to one of the numerous illicit buyers, who are 
the greatest post on the Fields. These illicit 
buyers generally pursue some ostensible calling, 
and have natives in their emploj' who ‘tout’ 
amongst the claim-Kaffirs for diamonds, sometimes 
buying for a few pounds a secreted stone which 
may be worth two or three hundred ; the profits 
being so enormous, that no punishment seems 
to deter 'them. Until some hieans of removing 
the soil from t^e mines by other than Kaffir 
labour is discovered, this will always be a draw¬ 
back to the profits of digging. There can be no 
doubt, however, that a large working community 
like this being planted in the centre of South 
Africa has done much to civilise the natives and 
bring industrious habits more into vogue with 
them, as during the last ten years they have 
increased much in worldly comfort, and become 
large purchasers of cattle, their chief recognised 
standard of wealth. 

The system of government on the Fields is 
by means of an Administrator and a Legislative 
(.Council, consisting partly of elected and partly of 
official members ; but as the official vote is always 
in excess of that of the electors, it does not give 
universal satisfaction. But this and other anoma¬ 
lies may disappear with the anne.vation of Griqua- 
land West, which is announced to take place in 
October next. The various mines are managed 
by Boards elected by the diggers ; ami Kimberley 
has an organised Town-council with a Mayor 
and various municipal officers. 

The people of the Diamond Fields are of most 
varied nationalities, the Jewish people forming 
a large portion of the community, most of the 
diamond-buying business being in their hands; 
but there are representatives of all countries— 
France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, India ; and a 
great proportion from Holland, the chief town 
of which (Amsterdam) is the great emporium of 
diamond-cutting. The language most in use is 
English; but Dutch, or rather (Jape Dutch, is 
spoken to a far greater extent than one would 
imagine in an English, colony. Very few of the 
natives apeak anything but their own language; 
and to those with whom they are employed, this 
is a great source of difficulty. 

The cost of living is very great, and the Diamond 
Fields cannot therefore be recoiunuaided as a field 
for emigration; the country producing absolutely 
nothing but meat, maize, on which the Kaffirs 
feed, and a few vegetables, which reali.se cnonnous 
prices, five and six shillings being no uncommon 
price for a good cabbage or cauliflower. The 
greater proportion of the food is in the shape of 
tinned provisions, which come from all parts 
of the world. The cost of transport is also very* 
great, as all goods are brought by bullock-wagon, 
a fifty or sixty days’ journey from Algoa Bay,; 
at the rate of twenty to thirty pounds per ton. 
Those readers who are conversant with the weights 
of machinery, can form some estimate of the cost 
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of bringing up a twenty or thirty horse-power 
engine at this rate. The railways are wowly 
approaching from the Cape Colony; but it will 
be years before they reach the Fields. 

^ The population mainly reside in the towns of 
Kimberley and Diitoitspan, about two miles apart. 
The buildings are mostly of galvanised iron lined 
with brick; and considering the amount of popu¬ 
lation, there are quite a number of places of wor¬ 
ship-three English churches, three Wesleyan, 
two Dutch Reformed, two Roman Catholic, one 
Preshy teriun, one synagogue, one Mohammedan 
and lour Kaffir churches; and a place of worehip 
of some unknown denomination frequented by 
the Indian coolies, of whom there are a good 
number here. 

Copper money is not in use, the smallest trans¬ 
action being of the value of threepence, commonly 
called a ‘ tickey; ’ and change is very scarce, the 
principal monetary transactions being by cheques 
and notes. The natives, however, must be paid 
in gold, and mostly convey it to their own homes, 
the value of a sovereign being known as well 
at the Zauibesi as here. On no account will a 
native take paper money; it possesses no value 
for him. 

Water and fuel are amongst the dearest articles ; 
the water supply being mainly derived from wells 
sunk at great c.\pense in the hard rock, at a cost 
of from one to four pounds per foot. Firewood 
is brought from a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles by bullock-wagon, and costs from three to 
four pounds per ton. The supply of fuel is one 
of the most serious questioiis for the future, as 
most of the mining-works now being carried on 
by steam-posver necessitate the use of a largo 
amount, and the supply is rapidly being cxlxaustcd. 
Coal of fair <]uality is found in the Tran.svaal 
about two hundred miles north ; but the cost of 
transport precludes its use at present. 

In the matter of recreation and amusement, the 
Diamond Fields are about the worst place one 
could be in. There are no rivers near; .and the 
mines stand in the centre of a vast undulating 
plain, without tree or shelter of any kind for 
miles, so that ])romeii:idiiig or driving has no 
particular attraction. A lew enthusiasts go in for 
coursing ; but as the game is scarce ajjlB. the prairie 
or vddf full of holes made by the mere-cat, a ride 
after the dogs is more to be remembered for the 
bother of dodging the holes, than the pleasures 
of the cluise. Athletic sports are not much 
indulged in, the temperature for the greater part 
of tlie year being too great, Kimberley has a 
tolerable theatre, in which performances are given 
occasionally by wandering companies, who make 
this the limit of their African travels; and a small 
good company can make it pay very well if they 
only stay a fortnight, by which time everybody 
who will go has seen them twice. The Kennedy 
family, with whose pleasing vocal powers the 
readers of this Journal are familiar, visited us in 
1878, and gave about twelve nights’ performances 
to thoroughly appreciative audiences. 

Taking everything into consideration, the Dia¬ 
mond Fields are not a desirable place of residence. 
Plenty of money is made and lost here, as else¬ 
where ; but there are few, if any, who seem to 
think of making them a permanent residence; 
although, from its position, Kimberley must long 
continue to be the centre of a large inland African 
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trade, even if the mines were to be worked out 
altogether. This, however, is not likely to be 
soon the case; as in Dutoitspan alone, at the 
present rate of working, it’would take thirty years 
to bring the whole mine to a depth of three hun¬ 
dred feet; by which time, no doubt, other mines 
will have been discovered in this vast region, which 
as yet has been only imperfectly explored. 

A STRANGE WEDDING. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

A Welsh valley on a summer’s day. A little 
cottage peepiug up from behind a clump of ruddy | 
fir-trees. A broad blue lake stretching along the 
vale, with a white, sun-baked road skirting its 
southern shores ; while on the opposite side, rising 
upwards from the water’s edge in all its towering 
majesty, its bold and nigged outline, its mas.sive- 
ness of colouring, stands the mountain-monarch 
Snowdon. An old man is sitting outside the 
cottage-door, enjoying the fresh fragrance of the j 
early morning and the gentle breeze that blows i 
upwards from the lake. A child is playing at his 
feet. The sound of a voice—strong anid powerful, 
with a silvery ring in it—suddenly breaks the 
peaceful 8tillue.ss of the sjiot, causing the old 
cottager to turn hastily round and scrutinise the 
intruder. A tall, well-built, handsomc-visaged 
j lau, clad in loose, tourist attire, is walking up 
the garden patliway. ‘ (5ood-moruing, friend,’ he 
exclaimed as he neared the hou.se. ‘I am a 
6 traug<;T in those parts, and would be glad if you 
coula toll me wh !re a Mr J‘onrose lives hereabouts 
—a Mr Archibald Penrose ?’ 

The old man shook hi.s head. lie did not 


house close by the shores of the lake, and lying 
on the slope of a little fir-clad hillock. Its tall 
gables rising from amid the trees were all of it 
that could be seen from the road ; but the windows 
of the house itself commanded uninterrupted 
views of the valley stretched out below. The 
young pedestrian as he walked up the avenue 
thought it a perfect paradise. On being informed 
that Mr Penrose vras at home, he sent in his card, 
and was ushered into a sitting-room. 

Soon afterwards the door opened, and the gentle¬ 
man he sought for entered. He was a tall, elderly 
man, with a benignant countenance and well-cut 
featured. ‘Mr Nelson—Mr Guy Nelson, I believe ?’ 
he said, alternately looking at the card he held in 
his hand and his visitor, who had risen and bowed 
to him on his entrance. 

‘Yes ; that is my^iaine, sir,’ replied thd younger 
man. ‘ You are not acquainted jvith me person¬ 
ally ; but I believe you will remember my father 
—Mr Heury Nelson of Cloughborough.’ 

‘ Henry Nelson ! Remember him ! I should 
think I do. Why, he was my old schoolfellow 
at Rugby. We were the closest chums in those 
days.—And—and you are his son ? Let me grasp 
your hand, for dear old Harry’s sake.’ 

The two men shook hands warmly. 

‘ And how is my old friend ? I have not heard 
of him for a long, long time now,’ continued Air 
Penrose. 

‘ Ala-s, sir, he has been dead these eight years. 

I am his only son. He often spoke of you to, 
me, and told me many and many a story of the 
school-boy frolics you two had had together.’ 

Tears were fast rising into the other’s eye.g. 
These old memories of our boyhood’s happy past, 
how dear they are to us all; how vividly they 


understand the .stranger’s foreign, English tongue ; I come back to us across the ocean of a lifetime ! 


but after calling to some one within the house, a j 
comely damsel soon a])pearcd at the porch, and 
courlesied. with a blush, on .seeing the strange 
gentleman. He repeated liis (juery. 

‘ O yes, sir,* she au.svvered in very good English ; 
‘you mean Mr Penro.se of the Hafod Gwynant. 


The two were silent for a few minutes, when the 
young man continued; ‘ I am rambling through 
North Wales on a tourist expedition. Having 
heard at liiiddgelert that you had a residence in 
the neighbourhood, I have taken the liberty to call 
and introduce myself to one whom my poor father 


That i.s the p/a-i, sir, over there on the bnjn across | so often spoke of, and so dearly loved.’ 
the road,’ . ‘ And 1 am only too pleased to make your 

‘That?’ he cried with a look of surprise ; ‘that' acquaintance,’ replied Mr Penrose. ‘A son of 
fine old house yonder among the trees i I had no ! Henry Nelson’s will ever find a true friend in me. 
idea 1 was so near. Then this lovely sheet of Come and let me introduce yon to my wife and 
water must be the Lake Gwynaut I have so often i niece. You must stay the day with us.’ 
heard ajout ?’ j He led the way into another room, where two 

‘ Yes,’ tlie girl answered with a pleased look; | ladies were seated at work. One was an elderly 
‘this is the Llyn Gwynant, and the bonniest bit i little Avoman ; the other, a pretty, coquettish- 
o’ water in all Wales.’ looking girl, scarcely nineteen, with a wavy mass 

‘ It is, my dear,’ he continued gaily with a smile, of rippling golden hair, and soft gray eyes under 
‘I quite agree w'ith you, though it is the first of dark eyelashes. These were respectively Mrs 
your larger lakes I have seen. I only arrived in Archibald Penrose and Miss Amy Brigbtwell. 
Beddgelert late last niglit from Tremadoc, and The latter was Mr Penrose’s dead sister’s cliild— 
have walked up from there, this morning, I have an orphan, and his ward. She was a frivolous 
been in ecstasies the whole way with your charm- little creature enough; but her pretty, caressing 
ing country.^ I had no idea Wales was half so Avays made her a favourite everywhere. Her life 
beautiful.—So that is the house I seek, round the though, was not so gay as she Avould have liked 
lake there? I wish it had been farther off, so it. She sighed for the gaieties, the fashions, the 


at hearing her native land extolled by so grand¬ 
looking a gentleman—and with a smile and a nod 
to the old man, he strode away to reach the road 
that wound by the lake-side. 

The Hafod Gwynaut Avas a picturesque old 


suburbs of Cottonopolis and this summer resort 
by the Welsh lake, their days Avere divided. She 
had never been to London; but longed for its 
gaieties, as a child longs for a beautiful toy it has 
heard of and has never .seen. Her delight on 
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seeing this tall, handsome stranger was unfeigned. 
Visitors were not every-day occurrences at the 
Hafod, by any means; and a fine-looking man like 
Guy Nelson was a si)ecial rarity. 

Amy had a gooa deal of romance ehont her, 
imbibed no doubt from tlie vast amount of fiction 
yrith which she filled her little brain. Indeed she 
Itnew literally nothing of the world but what she 
• iiad ginned wore or less from novels-—with all that 
of impossible life which too often 

f cy«A(W works of this kind. So befom she had 
this new acc^uaintanoe ten luinutes, she 
liwl put him down in her mind as one of her 
fttodm heroes. It was indeed a ml-letter day for 
Amy; a delightful change from the dull monotony 
*of her every-d^ay life. She found the young man 
as agreeable to talk to as he was to look at. He 
was evidently a jmlished cultured gentleman. He 
told h'er about ^the great world of London she so 
longed to see—of its life, its gaieties, its vorte.\ | 
of unending amusements and rounds of pleasure-! 
making. She listened to him dreamily and i 
happily. The story of these unknown glories was | 
to ner the next best thing to sweet reality itself. j 
When evening came, he rose to take his de- j 
parture; to walk back to Beddgelert in the rosy | 
stillness of the summer afterglow. Before leaving, j 
his host pres.sed him to come and spend a few i 
days at the Hafod, if his time were his own, and j 
he W’ere not in too great a hurry to see all the i 
‘lions’ of Wales. Amy was deligiited on hearing j 
the invitation. Would he accept it ? j 

‘You are very kind, Mr Penrose,’ the young; 
man replied warmly; ‘but I could not trespiiss i 
further on your ho8i)itaUty. I have done so ■ 
already too much, I fear.’ j 

‘My dear sir, «lou’t talk nonsense. It would be | 
quite a charity to us all if you would come. Look j 
at poor Amy there. She says she is moped to 
death in this quiet old house. Do come, if it will 
not be a bore to you.’ 

And so it w'as arranged that Gny should come 
back again on the morrow by the coach, aud bring 
hifl lutgiuge with him. 

CHAPTEXl n. 

The next morning, when the sun’s first rays 
were tinging Snowdon’s summit with all manner 
of prismadc hues, Amy was up with the lark, and 
busily employing herself about the house, re¬ 
arranging and adjusting everything to her own i 
entire satisfaction. When her aunt came down- ’ 
etairs, ghe was quite astonished at her niece’.s j 
unwonted industry. i 

‘It is all for our handsome visitor to admire,’ 1 
remarked Uncle Archie slyly at breakfast, explain¬ 
ing the reasons for Amy’s handiwork. 

The young man arrived at noon; and the rest 
of the day was spent in strolling about the grounds 
and down by the margin of the lake. 

Day succeeded day, and there was always plenty 
for the stranger to do and see in this lovely 
Cambrian district. The yonng people were left 
pretty much to themselves to find out new amuse- j 
ments and plan exenrsions. Sometimes Uncle i 
Archie would accompany them in their longer 
trips; but in their many walks and mountain¬ 
eering scrambles about home, the two were nearly 
always alone. Perhaps the old people were to 
blame in not keeping a stricter waten over their 


j wayward little niece, and in not checking her 
too constant coiujmnionship wdth a comparative 
stranger ; perlm{» the stranger hiim-If was hardly 
honourable and straightforward eno igh iu allow¬ 
ing such a state of affairs to go on so long; but 
liowever it was, in a very short time Amy hod 
fallen madly, hofielessly in love with iier new com¬ 
panion. In love—-with all Hie «tui*eranoe and 
delight of a first giddy passion—with, all the 
romance of her young girlish nature. He had 
become her hero, W iubl 1 

One day, down by the reedy lake, under the 
shadows of the mignty mountain, be asked her 
to be his wifa In a moment she consented. 
With all the wild impetuosity of her tempera¬ 
ment, she gave herself up to him—-only that 
she might love him, love and adore him always. 
And then came a great terantation. He told 
her that for reasons she would not nndeirstand, 
he was unable at present to ask her guardian 
formally for her hand. And in a fiood of passionate 
entreaty, he asked her to leave her home and 
kindred; to go with him to London, and there 
be married secretly. Once married, the rest 
would follow easily. Her uncle aud aunt would 
pardon and forgive. 

Poor Amy listened, believed, and trnsteiL For 
his sake she would do aud dare anytJiing. She 
tricfl to look upon it all as a mere frolic, this 
secret elopement. Hud not htin Ireds dona so 
before-time 1 Did not all her cherislicd romances 
hinge on clandestine marriages? Why should 
not she have a romance of her own ? And happi¬ 
ness was sure—so sure—to follow. Of course 
Uncle Archie would forgive her, and only laugh 
.at her fotdishuess, as he had done oitentinies 
before over her girlish pranks aud foibles. Tims 
carefully she shaped her argument to convince 
herself. 

A night 'was fixed for the encapade. Guy was 
to procure a trap ; and they were to start an hour 
after midnight for d'remadoc—a distance of four¬ 
teen miles—where they w'ould be in lime for an 
early morning express that left for London. 

The eventful evening arrived. A portrnanteaa 
or two had been |)ackod, and carefully secreted 
amongst the brticken by the entrance-gate, to be 
iu readiness at the time of departure. Amy, iu 
spite of ail her rrmiance, was ihougl^ful enough to 
leave a letter of farewell and explanation on her 
dre.ssing-table. At the appointed time she was 
ready and waiting for him. Her window^ opened ou 
a balcony, which conducted by a flight of steps-r- 
in the ohl Italian fa-hion—to the garden below. 
Thither Guy came fur her in the moonliglit. Amy 
fondly pictured him as ardent llomeo of edd; wdiile 
she—poor foolish girl—imagined herself a very 
Juliet. And so she passed oat into the night, 
and he led her to the waiting carriage ; passed, 
witliout one last look behind her at tlie old home 
she was leaving; oblivious of everything save the 
unutterable happiness of the present. And the 
carriage rolled ou, through the moonlit woods and 
sleeping villages, p&st sombre lakes and mountain 
streams; away—through tlie starry Btillne.s3 of the 
night, through the dusky shadows, through the 
faint beams of the waning moon, through the 
soft-breaking gray of the dawn; away—to a new 
world, a new life; away—to the dim hurixon 
of an unknown future; away—to what fate, who 
could tell ? 
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Married, and in London! Dreams realised, 
ho])e8 fulfil led. The wedding had taken jilace 
by special licen e soon after their arrival, in a 
little churcii d<t vn Paddington way. They then 
remained at an hotel until their own apartments 
eboald be ready to receive them. 

Once 4uly installed, howevei^ in what was to 
be tlieir permanent abode, Amy jfound everything 
comfortable, and even elegant. Guy eeemed n 
areally well-to-do man. ^hat hw business or pro- 
iession was, she had never troubled heteelt to 
inquire. Her love bad been for too ethereal ever 
to descend to sueb a mere worldly consideration. 
Bat as the weeks went by she began to lack one 
thing—the one great thing, society. No one called 
upon her; nor did Guy take her out visiting or 
introduce her to a single soul. He too began to 
be less at home; generally being away all day, 
and not returning until late at night. The days 
grew as monotonous as they used to be in the old 
time at her uncle’s house; though she had now 
plenty of money at her own disposal, and every 
opportunity for spending it. In one thing only 
dnl Guy put a check on her expenditure—he 
forbade her to give anything away in street 
charity; the reason for which {nobibition she 
could not understand. 

Soon after her arrival in London, she had 
w tten to her dear old guardian, tolling him she 
Was hui.)py, and beseeching his forgiveness in true 
novelistic fashion. He wrote back to her a long 
severe letter, which made her weep bitter tear.s 
of re))eritance ; but from its tone, she knew that 
he w ‘iild not cdi .y his rigiiteous indignation any 
further than thi- mere written reproof. In fact, 
she was married, and it was too lute to do any¬ 
thing now without raising a public scandal. 

At length, tired of her loneliness, Amy appealed 
to her luishaiid. She wanted tiiends, society—the 
life of fashionable gaiety she hud so long .sighed 
for. 

‘Amy,’ he reidied, almost angrily, ‘I married 
you tor your.seir, and I had liopwl that you married 
me for a similar reason. I have nev«r contracted 
friendships; and do not wisli you to contract 
any.’ 

What a cruel, bitter blow to all her bright 
anticipations! Slio did not answer him, but 
brooded over what be had told her for days in 
silence. What a life lay before her! No friends, 
no gaieties, no amuseni'ents. The dull hunulnun 
of a solitary married life, in which even lur 
husljand took but little part. She looked back 
upon the old, happy, daily companionship of a 
loving uncle and aunt with regret—the old life 
alie had deemed so listless, so monotonous, so void 
of pleasure. 

At length Guy gave her permission to write for 
Mra Penrose to come and stay with her. She did 
so, but feared the invitation would be declined. 
Were not all home-ties cut asunder for ever ? But 
no ; the kindly old lady had forgiven her, and 
promised to'come. With her arrival, Amy's spirits 
revived. Though the two went to many of the 
metropolitan places of amusement, Mrs Penrose I 
was considerably surprised at iinding her niece I 
friendless; without even an acquaintance. She 
■wanted to know too what was Mr Nelson’s busi¬ 
ness, Amy had some confused notions that he 


had a large warehouse in the City; Imt beyond 
this, was utterly ignorant of her husband’s doings. 
The old lady shook her head. A pretty wife 
indeed, not to knov; how her husband earned 
his living! She questioned Guy herself that 
evening, but received only an evasive answer. 

The ‘Weeks went by, and the state of affairs 
between Gay and his wife began to grow more 
and more unsatisfactory. He was away from 
borne more than ever--«»ieHiaaB whole nights 
without properly accotmting for 'his idmenoe. He 
grew less communicative. She knew literalty 
nothing of bis daily life. Mrs Penmse, however, 
continued to remain, and to her Amy conhded all 
h«r troubles. Some sort of mystery seemed to 
hang over this married Kfe of hers. Why had 
not Guy told her eT|rything about himself before 
she married him ^ \Vhy did he keep secrets from 
her now ? She began to suspect and fear all sorts 
of evil, BO greatly did her husband’s reserve and 
strange habits puzzle and alarm her. Mrs Penrose 
found her becoming strangely altered; no longer 
the spriglitly girl of six short months ago. An 
appearance of settled melancholy and unhappiness 
came over her ; the passionate love that had been, 
seemed dead within her, 

*My dear Amy,' exclaimed her aunt one day, 
when the young wife was sadder than usual, ‘I 
have made up my mind to put a stop to this 
unhappy state of affairs. So strange a position 
between a newly married couple is not to be 
tolerated. Try to be more cheerful, and leave* 
everything to me. Depend upon it, I will clear 
up this mystery, if there be one ; and for your 
future peace of mind, I trust satisfactorily.’ 

The next day Mrs Penrose went out alone, and 
returned after several hours very agitated, and 
apparently ill. She would not, however, tell Amy 
the cause of her uneasiness. The day following 
she went again, and on her return in the evening, 
went straight into Amy’s little boudoir. Taking 
her hands gently into her own, she said gravely: 

‘ Amy, I have discovered all. Do you wish to know 
your Inishand’s secrets, which are improperly held 
from you i Do you wish to know how he obtains 
a livelihood V 

‘ O aunt,’ she cried in an agonised voice, ‘ I mtist 
know everything, even the worst. A fearful pre¬ 
sentiment has been with me night and day for 
months. Let me know the worst at once ! ’ 

‘To-morrow, darling, you shall sec it with your 
own eyes. Be prcpare<i to follow your husband 
with me after breakfast.’ 

Amy passed a dreadful night, as «iay be 
imagiued, full of vague forebodings of coming 
troubles. Ill the morning she rose unrefreshed 
but resolute, deteruiiued to put an end to all this 
unrest and suspense. After breakfast, Guy as 
usual wished them a good-morning, and departed. 
They hastily put on bonnets and shawls, and 
followed him. 

It was all they could do to keep up with 
him ; following at a safe di.stance behind, through 
streets and squares, courts and by-lanea T'vo long 
miles had been thus anxiously traversed, when he 
suddenly turned into a long narrow alley in one 
of the lowest (juarters of ‘ the great city.’ The 
distressed young wife was too excited to talk. Ail 
she could do was to follow blindly whither her 
eompanioa led lier. What was this horrible truth 
that was about to be revealed to her ? this terrible 
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artifice or deceit, that thus needed bringing to the 
light day? She half repented of the loath¬ 
some task she had set herself—of this under¬ 
hand method of learning the secrets her husband 
chose to keep hidden from her ; but an irresistible 
impulse held her forward; and the two women 
hurried on, tired though they were, and straining 
their eyes to keep in view the footsteps of the 
mysterious man they were following. At length 
he paused at the corner of a shabby little street; 
looked carefully round ; drew off his gloves; and— 
to Amy’s amazement—descended iuto a cellar, 
down some steep crooked steps. 

Amy awaited his reappearance with trembling 
anxiety and fearful expectation. Minutes seemed 
hours of torture to her. It was all Mrs Peurose 
could do to prevent her rushing forward and 
follovriiig her mysterious hulhand. At last, after 
half an houPs sveary waiting, there came up the 
cellar-steps what appeared to bo an old decrepit 
soldier, bent double almost with age and suffering. 
He had but one arm, the other sleeve of his coat 
hanging loosely by liis side. On his right eye 
there was a large black patch. His cheeks looked 
seared and hollow ; while long shaggy locks of 
thick gray hair hung down his shoulders. Ilis 
dress was that of a by-gone military fashion. On 
his arm was liung a basket, filled M'ith the cheap 
vulgar ballads of the day'. He was sup[)orted by 
a crutch, with which he hobbled along at a 
shuffling gait. 

The two ladies on his reappearance had hurried 
up to the spot whence he emerged. Amy was 
aghast, horror-stricken, bewildered, hardly creiUt- 
ing her senses. This wretched spectacle that 
stood before her was her husband—a common 
tramp, a wayside beggar, an artful impostor in the 
streets of London ! In a moment he hud seen her 
standing there and looking at him with dilated 
eyes and face of abject terror, unable to speak or 
move. For a second he stood still and watched 
her, his face livid under hia disguise with rage 
and baffled fury; then turning suddenly in an 
opposite direction, he fled down the street, un¬ 
checked and unfollowed, till he was lost from view 
in the maze of winding lanes and alleys that 
everywhere surrounded him. 

With a wild scream, Amy fell forward. Tlie 
utter stupefaction into which the first horror of 
her discovery had thrown her, had for the 
moment prevented her from realising to the full 
the truth of what had just been revealed. She 
had been like one in a momentary trance, un¬ 
conscious of what had caused the sudden change 
in her condition But as reason came back and 
the truth began - to dawn, in all its hideous 
terrible reality, she cried aloud in the agony of 
her despair, and would have fallen, had not her 
aunt supported her. A little crowd soon collected 
round them—-gaping women and gutter children 
of the usual street pattem--and one or two helped 
to carry Amy, who had fainted, into an adjacent 
house. When she had sufficiently recovered, the 
woman who resided there—a gossipy old soul— 
asked what had so alarmed her. 

Of course Amy returned an evasive answer; 
but Mrs Penrese questioned the woman as to 
what she knew of the street tramp, who had 
bohaVed so strangely, and who appeared in some 
way connected with the neighbourhood. She 
told them that she knew very little; there was a 


deal of mystery about him ; but of one thing she 
was quite sure—he was making a deal of money 
by the practising of his deceitful trade. When he 
was dressed up, she said, he appeared quite the 
gentleman; and—this with an odd, curious look 
at Amy—it was reported he had a grand house 
somewhere at the fashionable end of London, 
where he had lately brought home a rich young- 
lady wife, who knew nothing of his way «f living, 
or that ne had already another wife—a beggar 
like himself—alive in London. 

Amy could bear to hear no more. The horror 
of it all was more than she could endure. She 
fell back in her chair, once more unconscious. A 
cub was hurriedly called, and Mrs Penrose got her 
into it. She took her to an hotel in the Strand, 
then telegraphed for her husband to come imme¬ 
diately. 

Poor Amy—bToken-hearted, anguish-stricken, 
almost wishing she might die—lay languishing 
for weeks upon a bed of sickness. The memories 
of that friglitlul past would haunt her to her 
grave. 

Six months afterwards there was once more a- 
household of three in the old Ilafod down by the 
margin of the fair blue lake in sunny Carnarvon¬ 
shire. Amy had gone back again to the old home, 
the old life, the old ties of kindred. But she waa 
no longer the bright happy girl of yore, Avlion 
she had neither a care to trouble nor a remem¬ 
brance to iiubitter the gay spring-time holiilay 
of her youth. No longer a girl, but a woman 
—aged if not in years yet in experience ; a woman 
who had known bitter sorrow, cruel .snffuring, 
grossest treachery, and deepest shame; the ruJo 
awakening from a first fond dream of passionate, 
all-trusting love, the total breaking of a heart 
that had "given itself up wholly and entirely to 
the man who had so basely, so wickedly deceived 
her. 

Of him they never heard again ; only that he 
was an impostor from first to last; for Mr Penrose 
had made inquiries, and found that his old liicud 
Henry Nelson had died childle.S3. How the man 
had obtained sutlicieut information to enable him 
to pass himself off as his sou, ever remained an 
unsolved mystery. 

And Amy lived on with her uircle and aunt, 
contentedly and even happily, as far as happiness 
could be her portion now; lived a better and 
more useful life than in the old days of her youth. 
She' had no longings now for mere worldly joys 
and pleasures, no ambitions to gratify, no earthly 
prospects to look forward to. K-rhaps, after all, 
she was the better for the change in her existence 
—a change w’hich could never have come about 
had it not been for the sudden’ ending to her 
bright young dreams and the cruel blighting of a 
lifetime. No ; the romance was over, the illusion 
w'as dispelled. She was left—heart-broken, and 
the love of her glad young nature was dead 
for evermore ; but still the best part of her life 
lay before her, and there is little doubt that she 
would spend it profitably and welL ■ 

[The moral to be derived from the foregoing 
story—which is faithfully true—is never to place 
too much confidence in strangers until their 
antecedents are beyond doubt, and their good 
intentions put to practical test. Let the fair 
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reader beware of adventurers who in the guise of 
plausible gentlemen, haunt nearly every fashion¬ 
able watering-place. The attentions of a man who 
obtrudes himself without introduction, or minus 
a letter from some well-known friend, ought to 
be regarded with caution by every well-conducted 
young lady.] 


YOUNG JERMYN STREET. 

Youno Jkrmyn Street is fresh-coloured, ruddy, 
and full of li!'.*. He comes up to London to enjoy 
himself, and he does so to his heart’s content. 
His stay is not long—-a fortnight or a month at i 
the outside. He is up from school, or Aldershot, 
or the university. In Boat-race week and Derby 
week he abounds—a little over-dressed perluips, 
and very shiny as to his hat and his boots. He is 
great at breakfasts, and usually rather late. Break¬ 
fasts in Jermyn Street are the great feature of that 
locality. It is only a stray old fogy who would 
ever think of dining at his rooms or hotel there. 
From ton to twelve a.m. the prevailing odour in 
most of the houses is that of broiled soles, deviled 
kidneys and chickens, frizzled ham, fried potatoes, 
curried eggs, grilled chops, and mushrooms; and 
the way young Jermyn Street does justice to 
dish after dish, winding up with a few table¬ 
spoonfuls of ‘squish’ (jam), the whole waslied 
down with the inevitable tankard of beer, is 
enough to make any one with the smallest respect 
for his digestion ill for a w'eek. He makes a 
tremendous row while he is tuVtbing, and splashes 
everything within six. feet of him. He w'hi.stles 
or sings at the top of his strength—a little out of 
tune general!V—the airs from the last burlesque 
while lie is rressing; and so full of spontaneous 
activity is ht, that if he w-ere not permitted to 
shout or jump or throw himself about, he would 
almost infallibly break a blood-vessel or do 
himself some injury. 

He doesn’t care much for the Opera, and goes to 
the Academy to see the people, not the pictures. 
He hires a hack, and takes a couple of hours in 
the Park of an afternoon. Ho flirts with ami is 
treated kindly by the young person who pins the 
flower in his coat; but he i.s such a handsome, 
open-hearted young follow, that it is not surprising 
that the women are fond of him. He pays 
ninepence apiece for cigars, and has always some 
for his friends. He goes to his club at six to see 
the evening napers and take a glass of vermouth, 
and thence hack to his rooms to dress for the 
evening. One of the West End restaurants sup¬ 
plies him with dinner if he is not dining out; 
but he usually has plenty of friends of his own 
kidney, and if he is not dining with them, some of 
them are dining with him. He carefully avoids 
family people, and it is not kind to ask him to 
solemn repasts when he is np for a holiday. 
He is the last man in the club of an evening; 
and anchovy toasts, lobster salads ‘laced’ with 
plenty of Cayenne pepper and tarragon vinegar, 
and deviled bones, are in constant demand wliile 
he is there.. 

His landlady in Jermyn Street is a very haughty 
female, of a commanding presence, much given to 
black silks and bullying the housemaids. Her 
husband ‘valets’—as he calls it—the young gentle¬ 
man, and spends his happier moments in this 
occupation. He is not averse, to a glass of wine, ] 
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I and always has a little joke or some of the scandal 
of the clubs to impart while serving breakfast or 
brushing clothes—just something to mark him off 
from an ordinary servant. He has usually been a I 
hall-porter at a club, or has seen service—in the ' 
butler’s pantry. 

Ordinarily, young Jermyn Street lives at some¬ 
thing like ten times his income while he is in town; 
but then it is a holiday, and does not last long. 
He does not usually come to much harm; but if 
he should, there are plenty of the hook-nosed 
fraternity about Piccadilly and Sackville Street 
to ‘help’ him out.of his difficulties. It is refresh¬ 
ing to see him ‘ doing ’ a hill—for which he pays 
eighty or ninety per cent.—with those highly re¬ 
spectable solicitors Meshach Brothers. He smokes 
a cigar and takes a glass of dry sherry—both of 
exquisite brands—with the sporting meniher of 
the firm, and has a friendly chat about the 
coming Derby or Leger—while the fiusiness partner 
covers a slip or so of stamped paper with the 
needful promises and figures. He leaves their 
office with a light heart, and protests to his com¬ 
rades afterwards that they really are very decent 
fellows to do ‘business’ with. If this should 
prove to be only the first of a series of visits to 
Messrs Meshach, and young Jermyn Street should 
unhappily come to the length of his tether, he will 
find that the talons of tho.se hawk-faced usurers 
will strike as surely and swiftly as ever those of 
any falcon on his quarry. 

Young Jermyn Street does not often become a 
great general, a distinguished lawyer, or eminent • 
in the walks of art, literature, science, philo¬ 
sophy, or theology. But where there is fighting, 
he will be found in the thick of it; or, what per¬ 
haps requires even more courage, when the happy 
and extravagant days of school and college are 
over, be will accept his position as a working 
member of society with boldness, unenvious of 
those with whom he has mixed on terms of social 
e<iuality, whose means enable them to flutter about 
Pall Mall and St James’s Street for an iiideiiuite 
—sometimes a wearying—period. A few years 

change him into the active, good-tempered, gentle¬ 
manly young man who is found at Westiuiustcr 
or the Temple from eleven to four; or in the 
City ; or at the hospitals; perhaps holding a 
curacy in the country ; or perhaps in these few 
years he has been half round the world, or rough¬ 
ing it in the North American or Australian Bush. 
He plunges iuto matrimony—often ou insullicicut 
means—without any misgivings, and regards his 
increasing family with perfect composure. He 
brings his boys up as gentlemen, and hiS girls— 
well, as English girls. And when the lads are 
in a scrape, he helps them out of it, and gels into 
their confidence as an elder brother might; and 
if an extra heavy cheque is required to cover that 
week or so in Jermyn Street which the boys in 
their turn indulge in, he remembers how in his 
own youth he conducted himself, and how pleasant 
have been the memories of that time; how he 
feels he has never been the worse for it—and he 
pays up without a grumble. He is r.ever better 
leased than when they ask him to stroke their 
oat on the river, or to make up the team for a 
cricket-match with a neighbouring Eleven, 

Middle-aged Jermyn Street is rather ‘vapid.’ 
The gentlemen usually addressed as ‘ Capting,’ 
who live no one knows how, and rarely go to bed 
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liefore foav o’clock in the morning—who are faiilt- 
lossly attired, and to he found wherever lashion 
wends its coarse —the gentlemen with bird’s-eye 
neckties and knowing scarf-pins, who drive very 
BiDArt traps with high steppers aocorop^ied by 
imperceptible tigers, and who are often visited by 
clean-shaven men with tight troasers, rtraws in 
their months, and with a habit of flicking their 
calves with a cane or whip—old dandies vainly 
endeavouring to renew their youth—are all to be 
found in this region; but none are so pleasant 
to contemplate as our friend young Jermyn 
Street. 


THE MONTH 

SCIENCE AND A H T S. 

In 187p,* Mr C. W. Siemens, while delivering a 
lecture to the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
expressed his belief that the dynamo-electric cur¬ 
rent would in time be employed for purjioses then 
supposed to be beyond the scope of electricity. 
In the two years since elapsed, that belief has 
been verified; for the current is now used for 
transmission of power, for great chemical opera¬ 
tions, for illumination, and as Mr Siemens ex¬ 
plained, for effecting the fusion of refractory 
materials in large quantities in an electric fur- 
nace; for horticulture, as a promoter of the 
chemical changes by which plants take their chief 
ingredients of food from the atmosphere; and 
for mechanical propulsion, in which the current 
enters the lists as a rival of steam, to work either 
stationary machineiy, hoists, or lifts, or to propel 
trains along rails or tramways. 

The fusing capabilities were demonstrated in a 
remarkable way. A crucible was charged with 
one pound weight of broken files; the dynamo- 
electric current was passed through them, and in 
thirteen minutes they were melted and poured 
out of the crucible a coruscating fluid. The 
crucible having become heated, a second charge 
was melted in eight minutes. Mr Siemens finds 
by calculation that one pound of coal will melt 
nearly one pound of mild steel. The coal is 
burned in the steam-engine which drives the 
dynamo-electric machine. By way of contrast, 
we are told that ‘ to melt a ton of stetd in 
crucibles in the ordinary air-furnace used at Shef¬ 
field, from two and a half to three tons of best 
Durham coke are consumed : the same effect is 
produced with one ton of coal when the crucibles 
are heated in the regenerative gas furnace while 
with the furnace to which the dynamo-electric 
current is applied, a ton of steel is produced by 
'the burning of twelve hundredweights of coal. 
The electric furnace tlma has economy in its 
favour, but will doubtless be further improved. 
Meanwhile, as Mr Siemens says, it will be u.seful 
‘for carrying on chemical reactions of various 
kinds at temperatures and under conditions which 
it has hitherto been impossible to secure.’ Chief 
among the advantages is the enormous tempera¬ 
ture attainable. An American Professor estimates 
it at three thousand five hundred degrees Centi¬ 
grade. Recording to Mr Siemi^suf^ it is ‘theoietir 
cally unlimited.’ 


The application of the current to locomotion 
has been exemplified at Berlin, where last year a 
circular narrow-gauge railway of nine hundred 
yards was laid down. ’ A train was put on of 
three or four carriages, two wheels of the foremost 
being worked by a dynamo-electric machine. 
The rails, supported on wooden sleepers, were 
sufficiently insulated to serve as electric con¬ 
ductors ; and when proper connections were marie, 
the trains, crowtlod with passengers, travelled 
round the circle at froiu fifteen to twenty milea 
an hour. This success has led to a scheme for an 
elevated electric railway in the streets of Berlin, 
and as we mentioned three mouths ago, to the 
suggestion that dynamo-electric machtnea shouldi 
be used in tunnels. 

There is something almost marvellous in the 
exhibition of machines and other appliances used 
by printers and stationers. The cutting of paper 
into shajies and sizes is no longer a slow sawing or 
squeezing operation, for a whole ream can now be 
cut through at a single blow, A machine that 
seems alive, makes envelopes at the rate of two 
thousand four hundred an hour; and books and , 
I painplilets can bo stitclied by wire ten limes as 
j fast as in the ordinary way.—An instrument for 
I preventing a faulty position of the hand or body 
in writing, was shewn at the last International 
Exhibition in Paris. 

Cornwall is a far-away county, but shews itself 
as alert as the counties near the metropolis, and 
maintains a good character for invention and 
enterprise, as is well shewn in the annual meet¬ 
ings of the Boyal Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
at Falmouth, lii the Report of the foi ty-seventh 
meeting there are articles which appear entitled 
to wider publicity : for e.xample, corrugated lubes 
for boilers, furnaces, and flues, manufactured by 
the Leeds Forge Company. I’liese tubes are 
‘ immensely ’ stronger than ordinary tubes because 
‘ their resistance is measured by that of the 
material to crushing, and not simply by the 
resistance to distortion : they do not strain the 
boiler-shell by ui»e(iual expansion : they evaporate 
twelve and a half per cent, more water ; keep 
much cleaner'; ftrealc and throw off' all incrus¬ 
tation and sediment* have more heating surface, 
strength with iiglituess, safety, endNranoe, and 
economy in fuel, than any other flue made or 
used.’ After this, the bursting of boilers should 
be of rare occurrence. 

Mr Brenton, of Polbatbick, Cornwall, exhibited 
a Lock-pin Safety Bolt, and Anti-burglar Sash 
Fastener, which will hardly be regarded M'ith 
favour by housebreakers. The Bolt is described 
as suitable ‘ for cattle-houses, because it is impos¬ 
sible for cattle to unfasten it ; for railway doors 
and gates, because it disjainses with pins and 
chains, and will not unfasten through oscillation; 
and for dwelling-houses, because it is more diffi¬ 
cult to pick than, any other bolt or lock, l»eing 
fitted with a stop which prevents the lock-pin- 
being lifted from the outside,’ Concerning the 
Sash Fastener, we are told that ‘by simply turning 
the knob from right to left, the operation of 
fastening a window securely is completed. A 
tongued bolt draws both sashes together; and it 
is impossible for any one to pick the fastener 
from the outedde without breaking the glass.’ 

Bpecimens were exhibited of iron oxidised by 
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Bower’s patent process. Air, as is well known to 
cverybouy, rusts and destroys iron; but in this 
case, deposited as magnetic oxide, it becomes pro¬ 
tective. The castings to be'operated on are placed 
in a retort or chainber, and made red-hot, at which 
they are maintained from six to twelve hours, 
while a slight current of atinospheric air is passed 
through the chamber. They are kept closely shut 
up two .hours more, and then are found to be 
covercfd with a coating (the magnetic oxide) 
beautiful in a] ;»earance, and of lasting ‘ effect in 
preserving the articles from rust. Thus it will 
now be possible to erect oniatnental iron-work 
out of doors without risk of damage or destructiou 
from rust. 

Follows & Bate, of Manchester, exhibited an 
Agate-centred Archimedean Ventilator. It com¬ 
prises a tube and hood side-vanes, and an Archi¬ 
medean screw. The shaft of the screws rests on 
a polished agate footstep, and the friction being 
small, rotates easily iiiside the tube. It may be 
made to move by wind or steam, when, as stated 
in the Report, it draws accumulations of hot air, 
sulphurous gases, dirt, waste flyings, and other 
effluvia from g^ing rooms,* or from any other 
part of a factory. In like manner, steam may be 
drawn from dye and bleach works, foul air from 
])rintiiig-oHices' and tailors’ workshops; and hos- 
]>itals, ju-isous, and sewers may bo thoroughly 
ventilated. 

“We mentioned last year the utilisation of waste 
cljn’H in the manufacture of certain kinds of 
pottery. The meeting at Falmouth shewed that 
the search for clays had been extended to other 
parts of Coniwail, and that slimes and sands 
ac iiniulated b. mining o])eratious can be con¬ 
verted into bii( Ks, tiles, drain-pipes, vases, models, 
and figures of animals varying in a})pearance ami 
character fiom ‘vitrified stoneware to a lair 
average (puility terra-cotta.’ If ho who makes 
twt' Idmb-s of grass grow in the ^ jilace of one 
deserves well of his contemporaries, so does he 
who converts waste int6 articles of use and 
ornunient. 

The electric light has been brtmght into use 
xvitli great atlvantage in the slate, quarries of 
Angers, France, for instead of digging away the 
upper strata to get at the good'merchantable slate 
—an ojteralion tliat reipiired months of unreinune- 
rative labour—tlie (juarrymen get out the slate by 
mining. It is in the, deep underground workings 
th.at ilie electric light is emjiloyed, the result 
being that with the increased light the labourers 
do not require their hand-lanips, that the work 
is better done than before, that a greater quantity 
of slates is produced, and the liability to accident 
is diminished. 

The trial at Portsmouth of a new screw for steam- 
vessels gave a very encouraging result. From the 
name of the inventor, an American, it is called 
the Mallory Screw ; and especially remarkable is 
the fact that a vessel fitted therewith requires no 
rudder. The cylinders are at the stem : they act 
directly on the shaft which turns the screw; and 
the screw, obedient to the movement imparted to 
it, effects the steering. The trial was made with a 
Bteam. pinnace forty-two feet in length; and the 

* Tlie gassing room in a factory is the room in which 
the fluff is singed from woven goods passed rapidly over 
an array of lighted gas jets. 


little craft behav'ed like a fish, darting hither and 
thither, or turning within its own length, or 
going through the movements of a quadrille with 
astonishing swiftness. The engines can l)e re¬ 
versed from full speed ahead to full speed astern 
in ten seconds; and it is thought that the 
Mallory Screw may render good service in torpedo 
warfare. But (there is a but) the vibration at the 
stem of the little vessel is so severe that extra 
strength w’ill be there required to make her 
entirely trustworthy. 

An experiment tried in the port of Kiel proves 
that heavy weights can by means of a balloon be 
raised from the bottom of the sea. The balloon 
is made of canvas and metal plates, with an 
attached cistern containing carbonic acid gas com¬ 
pressed to a liquid state. When made fast tp 
the sunken object, th% communication between the 
cistern and the balloon is opened ^ inflatioif takes 
place ; the sunken vessel or whatever else it may 
be, is lifted, and can be towed aw'ay at pleasure. 
In the experiment at Kiel, an anchor-stone weigh¬ 
ing filteeu tons was thus raised from a depth of 
thirty-two feet. The lifting power of a balloon 
ten feet in diameter is said to be more than one 
hundred and thirteen tons. 

Mr Latry, 12 Boulevard St Martin, Paris, h’as 
invented historical cards and geographical 
dominoes, with a view to interest chiklren and 
young people in their own education, and to pro¬ 
vide a means of instructive recreation. For 
example ; the depurtmeiits of France are repre¬ 
sented by dilferent series of picture-cards : the 
name of a department is called; the players 
immediately produce the prefectures and under¬ 
prefectures of that department or any other 
particulans. In the same inauuer, on specifying 
a reign, the cards are played which illustrate 
the incidents of that reign ; and the best player is 
the one who places the incidents in true chrono¬ 
logical order. In geography, tlie cards aid in 
defining the ancient provinces as W’ell as the 
nioJeru departments; they illustrate, moreover, the 
leading historic lacts and the characteristic manu¬ 
factures of the towns and cities. 

Tlie dominoes, inscribed with dates instead of 
the usual numerical spots, convert the study of 
history into a pastime; or, applied to geography, 
may re 2 >resenfc the principal river-valleys of France 
or imy other country. In practice, it is found 
that a child soon learns the names of the w'uter- 
couracs in a river-basin, of the towns through 
which they flow, is able to identify their position 
and form a mental jiicture of the whole. The 
name cho.seu for this new game is ‘ Jfagister,’ 
because any one of the players by clever moves 
may become master. So far as can be judged 
from these jiarticulars, it is an amusing as well as 
instructive recreation. 

At what height does the aurora appear i Messrs 
De La Hue and Muller have attenipiod to answer 
this question at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
their experiments on the electric discharge in 
various gases anti in vacua being taken as evidence. 
They believe that at a lieight of about tliirty-sevea 
miles, the display of the aurora is at its highest 
brilliancy; is much less brilliant ac eighty-one 
miles; and scarcely visible or even possible at one 
hundred and twenty-four miles. The colour.vari^ 
markedly with the tenuity of the air. At a pres¬ 
sure of sixty-two millimetres, the magnificent 
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carmine tint prevails which is so characteristic of 
auroral phenomena; but as the pressure is reduced, 
the tint changes to salmon colour, and from that 
pales off to milky whiteness. ^The roseate and 
violet tints,’ say the experimentalists, ‘ are always 
in the vicinity of the positive source of the electric 
current. Tlie positive luminosity fades away gra¬ 
dually, and frequently becomes almost invisible at 
some distance from its source,’ 

’ • Mr W. II. Pickering of the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, in making photometric re¬ 
searches, has discovered a‘few important facts, and 
shewn new methods of observ'ation. On one occa- 
Mon he found the total brilliancy of the sun to be 
equal to about three hundred and fifty thousand 
full moons. Or, as he remarks: ‘ To undersUmd 
tins comparison better, we may add that, if the 
■whole visible heavens were turned into one exten¬ 
sive fqirmoon, it would give rather leas than one 
quarter of the light of the sun.’ On the question 
of heat, his observations lead him to conclude i 
jftliat the temperature of the sun is twenty-two 
{thousand degrees Centigrade. 

The American Arctic enthusiasts are making their 
way through the icy latitudes to the spot chosen 
for their experimental colony. Captain Cheyne in 
this country is preparing his expedition, and re¬ 
hearsing the balloon trips that serve as a prelimi¬ 
nary to the aerial voyage which, when the time 
comes, is to discover the Pole. And it may be 
said that Polar exploration is assuming an inter¬ 
national and comprehensive form. 

The Danish government have agreed to establish 
an observing station at Upemavik ; Russia under¬ 
takes one at the mouth of the Lena, with a branch 
at the Siberian Isles ; an Au.strian nobleman will 
defray the cost of one on Nova Zembla; Point 
Barrow has been selected by the United States 
Signal Service as their place of observation ; it is 
thought too that Canada will maintain an Arctic 
station somewhere within her vast territories; and 
the Dutch government one on Spitsbergen, the 
scene of their early discoveries. These are all 
northern projects ; but the south polar regions are 
not to be neglected, for a ship is to be despatched 
by the German government to explore the coasts 
of South Georgia. 

The so-called Celluloid, to which we have on 
several occasions referred, is manufactured under 
that name in the United States. In England it is 
/called Xylonite; and the manufacture thereof is 
carried on by the British Xylenite Company at 
Homerton, London, E. The production of the 
substance in this country was, we believe, an 
independent discovery. 

IVe observe that Messrs Field and Tuer, who.se 
elaborately got-up work on Luxurious Bathiwj 
we recently noticed, have produced a cheap and 
popular edition. This, in the interests of Sanitary 
Science, is a proper step. 

With regard to remedies for Sea-sicknes.s, a 
correspondent w'rites: ‘ Allow me to recommend 
a very simple and almost certain cure for this 
dreadful malady, and tried by ™y advice by many 
who have suffered. It [consists of a broad, or as 
it is called an abdominal belt, put on before going 
on board, and worn as tight as comfort and con¬ 
venience will allow. I have never suflered myself 
from sea-sickness, being a good sailor, but 1 have 
the awfUrance of a great many of the efficacy of 
my remedy.’ 


CRAIG-Y-BAENS. 

(near dunkeld.) 

’Ti 3 years since thus I rested. 

To watch the Tay broad-breasted. 

From thy cliffs with pine-woods crested, 

Craig-y-bama 

Through all the world a ranger. 

In many a storm and danger, 

Now, alas! at /tome, a stranger, 

Craig-y-barns. 

For jDeai/i has laid down lowly. 

In yonder graveyard holy, 

All the hearts that loved me solely, 

Craig-y-bams. 

And Zi/e has brought new treasure, 

Fair joys beyond all measure ; 

But to me, they bring no pleasure, 

Cr«g-y-bam8. 


0 dear days, long departed! 

And dear hearts from me p.arted, 

Since we climbed thy crags light-hearted, 

Craig-y-barns. 

More fair than poct'.s dreaming. 

With fullest l»eauty teeming. 

Is the scene before me gloaming, 

Craig-y-barns. 


I sec the river wending, 

And classic Bimam blending 
Purple light with blue unending, 

C’raig-y-bams. 


And yet, that valley shining, 

That placid river twining. 

Only mock my heart’s repining, 

Craig-y-bams. 

Rich beauty hut a token, ^ 

That tells with words unspoken, 

Of a charm for ever broken, 

Craig-y-bam.s. 

n. K. w. 
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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 

THIRD ARTICDE. 

St Giles’ Cathedral cliurch, Edinlmrgli, of 
'wliich we have now to 8i)eak, has, like nuuij'^ 
Rimilar buildings, had its da_ys of tribulation, but 
is at length in the course of being set to rights. 
Its ’’istory can be satisfactorily traced to the early 
pait of the twelfth century, when it superseded a 
much older but le.ss impo.sing structure. Occupy¬ 
ing a prominent central position in the old city, 
its lofty and beaufTul spire is seen fnnn a great 
di.>tance. No existing cccle.'^iastical edifice in 
Hcolland has passed through so many vicissi¬ 
tudes, or has been so cruelly maltreated, aud yet 
has so tenaciously survived as an interesting 
memorial of the past. Identified with many 
stirring events in Scotti.sh history, St Giles’ may 
claim a national character, while it invites exami¬ 
nation as a relic of art fr.nu the twidlth to the 
fifteenth century. Wc shall try to te,ll its .story. 

The date of St Giles’ Church is about J12t), in 
the. reign of Alexander I.., king of Scots. At this 
period the Norman .style of Gothic architecture 
was in vogue, and in that strong sturdy style of 
art it was erected in the usual form, with choir, 
nave, and transepts ; the spire or tower being 
supported on arches, and octagonal j.ill.irs at a 
central point between the choir and the nave; 
the whole producing a singularly solemnising 
clicct. Endowed by royal and lucal munificenc^ 
the church was ministered to by a Vicar, probably 
deputed from a distant Priory, with IJs assistant^ 
In a preceding article we atlmnjited to shew how 
the higher class of ecclesiast ical edifices in Scot¬ 
land lying south of the Firth of Fortli suffered 
by ruthless warlike invasions from England. Sud¬ 
denly, with a vengeful sweep, abbeys and churches 
were laid in ruin. We are perhaps not to impute 
these attacks to unprovoked ho.stility. For cen¬ 
turies, with little intermission, there were wars 
between English and Scotch, in which it would 
now be difficult to say which of the two contef- 
minoua nations was in the right. Anyway, there 


wore vast devastations, extending from the Tyne 
to tlie Forth, which might be called the inter¬ 
national battle-ground, where there was no abso¬ 
lute certainty at any time of settled peace and 
comfort. 

St Giles’ came in for a share of these unhappy 
disasters. Richard II., in retaliation for alleged 
wrongs, invaded Scotland in 1385. He laid waste 
the country, took possession of Edinburgh, and 
after an occupation ol' five days, committed the 
city to the llames. St Gile.s’ perished in the con¬ 
flagration. All that remained of the building were 
the entrance porch, a part of the choir and nave, 
with the heavier portions that formed the base of 
the spire. One wonders how so very substantial a 
structure should have been so effectually laid in 
ruin by burning; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
for on the occasion of late repairs, the marks of 
the disastrous fire were still visible. 

Rallying after this grievous calamity, the town 
was rebuilt, and the civic authorities made a 
strenuous effort to reconstruct St Giles’. They 
entered into a contract for tin? building of ‘five 
cha])els’ in St Giles’, with pillars and vaulted 
rooi’s, covered with stone, and lighted with win¬ 
dows. The contract was dated 29th November 
1387, in the reign of Robert II., and we may 
as.siuue that the reparation was completed early 
in the fifteenth century. The part so executed 
was on the south of tlie nave. The style of art 
was lighter and more ornamental than that which 
had been destroyed. Afterwards, some aisles were 
added through the munificence of pious indi¬ 
viduals. The most remarkable of these addi¬ 
tions was the Albany Aisle, which occupies the 
north-west corner of the nave. 

In the centre of this beautiful aisle stands^ n 
light and graceful pillar, which sustains a groined 
roof all around. The aisle takes its name from 
Robert, Duke of Albany, the second son of Kang 
Robert II., who, having been intrusted with the 
custody of his nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, 
cruelly starved him to death in a dungeon in the 
castle of Falkland, 1402. Though escaping^unish- 
ment for this atrocious act, Albany and-iis prime 
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Ai^bftld, lonrth Earl of Donglas, seem 
l^liaT’e beai haunt^ with a consciousness of guilt. 
Aoodrding to the practice of the period, they are 
said to have built the Albany Aisle in St Giles* as 
a chapel expiatory of their crime. The capital of 
the pillar in the centre of the aisle bears two 
ehielda. One of these bears the Albany arms, in 
which the Scottish lion is quartered with the fess 
cheque of the Stuarts. The other shield has the 
heart and other armorial bearings of the Earl of 
Bonglos. 

Oar historical sketch now brings us to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the reno¬ 
vated edifice received an extension of the choir or 
chancel eastw.ords in its present form. The new 
part embiaces four pillars with arches in tlic 
ornate fifteenth-century style, frith royal shields 
corresponding to that period. We place the date 
of this newer part of the building at 1400. About 
the same time, the community of Edinburgh, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the services of 
William Preston of Gorton, built an aisle with 
vaulted roof on the south, divided from the choir 
only by a row of pillars. Shortly afterwards, the 
ecclesiastical organisation of St Giles’ underwent 
1 an important change. In 1466, a charter of .Tames 
[ IIL converted the parish church of St Giles’ into 
a collegiate foundation, with a chapter to consist 
of a Provost and other oflkials. One of the 
early Provosts of the new organisation was Gawin 
Douglas, third son of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, and who with poetical tastes did good 
service to Scottish literature, which was still in 
its infancy. His longest poem was the ‘ Palace of 
Honour,’ an ai)ologue addressed to James IV. 
The most remarkable of his productions was a 
translation of Virgil's ‘jEneid’ into Scottish verse, 
being the first version of a Latin cla.ssir into any 
British tongtie. Gawin Douglas was promoted to 
be Bishop of Dunkeld, and dieil in 1522. 

From his literary attainments, as well as from 
his social position while Provost ot St Giles’, we 
are to imagine Gawin Douglas as a favourit(* guest 
at Holyrood, where James IV. held cuuit with liii. 
queen, Margaret, both of whom were cncouragcrs 
of learning and the useful arts. The art of 
printing had been introduced by Caxton into 
England about 1477; but it w'as unknown in 
Scotland until it was introduced by Waller Chep- 
raan and Andrew MyUar, under the anspice.s of 
James IV. and bis queen, in 1507. The types, 
apparatus, and workmen appear to have been 
brought from France. Chepman was the moneyed 
man in the concern, and from all we can learn, he 
was a person of extraordinary energy. The first 
work attempted was a collection of ancient ballads, 
forming a thin quarto volume in black-lctter, 
which appeared in 1508. A fac-simile was re¬ 
printed in 1827, under the editorship of Dr Laiug; 
but copies of it are exceedingly scarce. Myllar 
finally gave up the printing profession, ■which con¬ 
tinued to-be earned on with success by Cliepmon, 
who became a wealthy and respected citizen. 


The wealth, piely, and mtmificenoe of Waite® 
Chepman, the Scotti^ Oaxton, were manifested in 
various endowments connected with St Giles’. On 
the 21st August 1513, he founded a chapel, or 
aisle, in honour of his royal patron and kind 
friend, James IV., the Queen Margarei^ and their 
offspring. In less than a month, James perished 
at Flodtlen, 9th of September ISlA This unfortu¬ 
nate event did not ato[) the completion of the aisle. 
It projected southwards from the IVeston Aisle, 
one of the Vk'indowa of which was appropriated to 
form the entrance, and was immediately east of 
the i'Outh transe])!, of which exteriorly it seemed 
an eulargemont. This liaudhome ai'^lo became a 
family chapel find ]>lace of buri.il. Waller Chep¬ 
man died in 1532. A brass tablet has lately been 
set up to his memory in the aisle he founded. 

In 1558, at the dawn of the Befonuation in 
Scotland, a tumult occurred, iii which the ecclesi¬ 
astical organisiition came to au end, and the 
interior of the church was dislurnished. It was- 
a clean sweep. Excei)ting, perhaps, a pulpit or a 
nwling-desk, and a few' benches, nothing was left 
in the old edifice. At the settlement of aifairs 
in 1500, St Gile.-.’ resumed its original character 
of a parish church, w'ilh John Knox as pastor, 
and here he sometimes preached to three thousand 
people, his vtdee resounding through the far w’ith- 
ilrawing ai-sles. Knox occupied a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion when acting as chujdain at the funer.rl of tho 
‘Good Kegeut,* James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
who •Was ass.i-binated at Linlithgow, 23d January 
156U-7(). 

Now ensues a remarkable incident in connec¬ 
tion with St Giles’. The death of Muiray led to 
a k(>en conleot as to who should Ik* Uegeiit The 
choice fell on the Earl of Lennox, paternal grand¬ 
father of the young king, James Vf. Tins gave 
ollence to Sir William Kiikaldy of Grange, who 
had hitherto belonged to the king’s l>arly, and as 
such was Governor of Edinbuigh ('astle. He now 
(.hanged siib's, went over to the part> of the exiled 
Mary Queen of Scobs, and conuiK'Hi ed a fierce 
civil war, in W'liich lie fortified Edinburgh, and on 
the 28th March 1571, placed a military force 
on the roof and steeple of St Giles’ C’liurch, to 
keep the, citi/tns in awe. The craftsmen of the 
city, however, were not easily daunted. /They 
broke into the chuicli, and to bring matters to a 
crisis, ]iro]K)sed to pull down the pillars which 
sustained the roof. Alarmed for their safety, 
Kirkubly’s men, on the 4th June, begun to make 
lioleH in the vaulted ceiling, from which they fired 
dow'ij with muskets on the crowd of assailants. 
(,'alderwoud, the church historian, says tliey * made 
the vaiite like a riddle to shoot through which 
gives us an imiirc-sHive idea of this w'arlike strife 
inside a church. Kirkiildy withdrew his forces 
in July 1572. Under the merciless Ri'gcncy of 
Morton, he was hanged at the Gross of Edinburgh, 
3d August 1573. 

The roof of the church being duly repaired after 
the late hostile visitation, things went on in their 
usual <piiet way. But St Giles’ was destined to 
Huffei; infinitely more damage than anything tirat 
had been done to it by the operations of Kirkaldy 
of Grange—damage that has taken three centuries 
to remedy, and is not remedied yet. Previous to 
the death of Knox, the magistrates ami council 
to section the church of fcJt Giles’ into 


began 
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sepaiate divisions. Tliifl proceeding was com- vacant Males in tile sottth. In the course of the 
menoed within twelve years after the Eeformar later altmtions, the custody and administration 
tion ; and ultimately, by means of built partitions, of St Giles’ passM by statute from the civic corpor- 
there were four places of public worship, besides ation to a body of local ^^lesiastical Oom« 
accommodation for other purposes, under one roof, missioners; the heritable proprietary rights of the 
To aggravate the violation of all taste, the dif- Magistrates and Council being rendered of no sub- 
ferent churches were fitted up with galleries and stantial avaO. 

staircases while the practice continued of inter- When the present writer, or to speak more 


ring deceased citizens‘in the building. personally, when I had the honour of being 

Consequent on the introduction of Laud’s Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 1865-09,1 had often 
Service-book into Scotland by Charles L, an occasion to attend public worship officially in 
overturn ensued in the ecclesiastical chara(;ter of the choir or High Church of St Giles’,- and so 
St Giles’. Edinburgh was erected into a bishopric offensive was the cram of old-fashioned pews and 
23d Se])tember 1C33; and an order was given to galleries, and such the mustincas of the atmosphere, 
the ma'datrates and council to convert tlie edifice that I conceived the idea of clearing out the 
into a cathedral church. The tumult that took whole building, and of bringing it back, as far as 

E lace on the attempt to introduce the Service- practicable, to its original coudition. I was not 
ook_Sunday, 23d July 1037—along with subse- able to commence the scheme of Restoration until 


quent events, restored the cuurch leu me rrest)y- m/i, wnen. wim ^.ne concurrence or tne civic ana 
terian form of w’orship. St Giles’ ceased to have ecclesiastical authorities, a Goiftmittce, of ‘which I 
the status of a cathedral ; but this was resumed on w-as chairman, was appointed for the purpose, and 
the establishment of E])i8oopary in ICt):*, and it i began operations. The design was to restore the 
remained so until tin- Itevolulimi of l(j«8. 'The | edifice, bit by bit; no second part to be begun 
building, however, is still popularly designated i till the first Avas finished; and trusting that the 
St Giles’ Cathedral Church. In point of diriien- I requisite funds niiglit bt- obtained by public sub- 


sions, it equals that of tlie medium-sized English 
catliedrals, being a hundred and niiudy-six feet in 


scri})tion. The part earliest executed was the 
choir, which Avas thoroughly cleared out. Every 


length within the Avails, by u hundred and thirty jiew and gallery was removed; the walls and 


feet wide at the transepts. 


pillars AV’cre repaired; and from the floor there 


made dreailtul havoc Avitli St (iile.'-’, ami nobody I'lie second step in the process of Restoration was 
louiid fault Avith him. As has been observed by the clearing of a series of aisles along the ‘•outhern 
Lord Coi-khuru in his ‘Memorials,’ tlie building side of the building, which had formerly been a 
‘might have been painted scarlet, Avitliout any- separate clnircli, ami now lay in a A-ery uncouth 
body objecting.’ condition. A similar consent being obtained for 

Mr Burn changed the entire aspect of St Giles’, the restoration of this part’ of the edifice, I went 
the spire alone excepted, lie removed two of the to w-ork ujion it at the beginning of 187!). The 
five aisles founded in 1387, and made changes on estimated outlay was fifteen humlri'd pounds, 
the Avest end of the nave. Bicturesque roofs and which, looking to past shortcomings, f resolved 
pinnacles disap^ieared. The whole fabric aa-hs should not be left to the hazards ol a .subscription 
cased ill a bahl style of art. Whether these alter- list, but be undertaken by myself. Ojierations 
ations were executed under special orders from on these aisles extended over ‘eighteen months, 
the public authorities, has never been ex])laiuea. With the professional .assistance of Mr W. Hay, 
The best thing done was the expulsion of the architect, the restorations have been most effective. 
Police Office. At this time, the number of churches Lath and phi'^ter ])artitiona between the pillars 
accommodated in the building Avas reduced, to which divided the Preston Aisle from the choir 
three, and by a subsequent statute, the number have been removed, and the pillars which were 
that remained was only two~namely, one in the grievously sliattorod have been repaired. The 
choir, and another in the nave, with a strip of roof of the aisle, reckoned to be the gem of St 


J’tiHsessing the pnssj])ilitie.s of grandeur, and I were dug up and taken away cart-loads of mortal 
jn1( '‘Sting as an historical monument, Avhat Avill remains. Finally, the interior was fitted up Avith ^ 
striae every one Avith surprise is, that throughout open oak benches for the congregation, an elevated 
the eiglifeentli ami the early years of the pro- ornamental pew for royalty, pcAvs for the judges 
.sent (eutury, there should have been sucli a and magistrates, and a pulpit of Caen stone, richly 
general ac(|Uiescence in the hideous inlonial eon- c.irveil, for the otficiating minister. Altogether, 
ditiou 111 M Giles’. Accompli'-Iied men of haters, | including the cost of heating by hot-water pipes, 
now reckoned as national luminaries, did not the expense amounted to four thousand four 
imagine there Avas anythin,; uiHeemly in the hundred and ninety pounds. The subscriptions 
comliiioii of this ancient edilne. Within our I actually realised fell short of tluit sum to the 
recollei lion, ill 1817, there were still f'lmr elimeht% ' extent of six hundred and fifty iionnds, which 
and the city I’olme Office in St Giles’. 'I’welve , deficiency was made good by several members of the 
j-eai-s later, a ])hm was matured Iw W. Burn, an Oommitlee, myself imduded. The newly restored 

architect, for ]>artially remodelling tlie Innkling j church Avas opened for public worship, 9th March 

at a cost of about toAvanls winch sum I J873. and was much admired. Under the in- 

the government contributed L. 12,000; the re- cumbency of the Rev, Dr J. Oameron Lees, the 
maimler being paid by the corjioratioii. Burn com- i diiirch in its improA’ed form has become one of 
nieuced upprutioii-. in 1829, and thi' AAurk Avas ' the most attractive in Edinburgh. All the Avin- 
finislied in 1833. At tins period,'there Avas no ‘ <Iows in the choir, nine in number, are tioAV 
proper awakening among arcliit-cts or the juiblie filled Avith stained glass, representing scenes in 
to the m'cessity of juvserving the Gothic character Biblical history, executed as memorials of deceased 
impressed on the iiucienl eccle-iastical buildings, relatives by private individuals. Others are in 
The chief idea Avas to make things pietty. Burn preparation. 

made dreadful havoc Avith St Gile.s’, and nobody Idle second step in the process of Restoration was 
louiid fault Avith him. As has been ob.served by the clearing of a series of aisles along the ‘•outhern 

Lord Go<-khuru in his ‘Memorials,’ tlie building side of the building, which had formerly been a 
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GHes’, has been cleared of plaster and whitewash, 
and now exhibits a remarkably fine specimen of 
groined vaulting in stone, W'ith ornamental bosses. 
The other side aisles have been laid with en¬ 
caustic tiles, and the remainder properly paved. 
At the western extremity, Mr Burn had left a huge 
ungainly doorway, like that for a coach-house. 
Tliis has been superseded by a lesser doorway 
of antique character, surmounted by ornamental 
carved work in stone representing the Eoyal 
ahield environed by the national thistle, with the 
legend ‘ Robertas 11. Ilex Scotorum,’ and the date 
of foundation 1387. The doorway is specially 
designed as an entrance for the judges of the Court 
of Session, but it is also available as a door of 
exit 

In the course of general operations, it became 
necessary to examine some vaults which were 
reputed to’’contain the remains gf the Marquis of 
Montrose" and sevtrfd other distinguished indi¬ 
viduals. The search was disappointing. I'lie 
remains sought for had vanished. During the 
alterations in 1830, and I have no doubt without 
Mr Burn’s knowledge, some leaden coffins had been 
emptied into heaps of rubbish, and the lead 
carried off and sold to plumbers. Such was 
the explanation ottered by an aged individual 
acquainted with the circumstances. The tomb of 
the Good Regent, James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 

• had been spared this desecration. There wo 
(found three leaden coffins in a partially decayed 
condition, with their contents undisturbed. One 
of these coffins was that of Alexander Stewart, 
fourth Earl of Galloway, who died 16.90. The 
coffin of the Regent had disappeared; but there 
was a mass of bones in the tomb, with a skull 
of excellent development, which it was con¬ 
jectured had been hi.s. As a concluding measure 
in the work of Restoration, the tombs have been 
carefully indicated by marble slabs with names 
and dates in the pavement. The monument to 
the Earl of Murray, which had been removed as 
insecure, bos been re-erected in the Moray Aisle, 
immediately adjoining the tomb. By the munifi¬ 
cence of the present Earl of Moray, tlie window 
of the aisle is to be of stained glass ; the upper 
lights representing the assassination of the Regent, 
and the lower lights representing the memorable 
funeral service over his remains by Knox. 

The cost of restoring the southern aisles has 
considerably exceeded the estimate—it is unneces- 
aary to say bow much. All that is now required 
Tor the complete Restoration of St Giles’ is the 
clearing out of the nave ; but here an unpleasant 
interruption has taken place. The nave is occu¬ 
pied as a parish church, known as West St Gile?', 
and nothing can be done till a new church is 
fonnd for the congregation. In April jB 7.9, I 
made the offer to restore this portion of the 
building at my own expense, provided sucli 
offer was accepted on or before the ir»th May 

1880, and the keys delivered up by Whitsunday 

1881. The proposal was seemingly appreciated. 
An Act of Parliament was procured to authorise 
the removal of the congregation on the payment 
or guarantee of paying the sum of ten thousand 
five hundred pounds. Following up this measure, 
an effort was made to raise the requisite sum by 
subscription; but it signally failect Only about 
half the sum was subscribed, and the offer accord¬ 
ingly lapsed. 


Here the narrative must suddenly break off. 
At the time this is written, nothing has been 
definitely settled as to when the nave shall be 
rendered up, so as to permit of an entire restora¬ 
tion of the edifice by myself or others. In a future 
num\)er of the Journal, an account of final pro¬ 
ceedings may be given. So much remains to be 
done, that were the w'ork to be commenced 
immediately, it could not be completed in. less 
than two years. W. c. 

June 5, 1880. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

BY B. CHEI8TIE MDERAY, 

CHABTEK XXV.—HISTORY. 

The cruel road seems lovable, though the feet bleed and 
arc weary. 

There are many places in London wlicre the 
struggle of poverty for its daily bread is visible to 
the eye of the most careless wayfarer. But there 
arc not many places where the simile of a fight 
for life is so palpably true as it is at the gates of 
.some of the London Docks, twice a day. At 
almost any of the dock.s you may see this strange 
conflict at early morning, or at tlic close of tlie 
lime set apart for the mid-day meal. Round tho 
closed gates are gathered .some scores of men in 
rough working-dress, who lounge about with their 
hands in tlieir pockets, kicking the pebbles on tho 
I higliway in a listless fashion ; or leaning in listless 
fashion against the gate or the walls; or standing 
listless!}', with humped shoulders, on the kerb¬ 
stone, spitting at a mark on the road. Tlicy are 
for the most part sturdy fellows, with a general 
aspect of uneasy massiveness ; an aspect strength¬ 
ened by the cut and weight of their loose clothing. 
Suddenly the incurious traveller who observes 
these tilings is startled by a yell in which many 
voices mingle, and the lounging crowd is thrown 
into a state of mad activity. Everyl.»ody converges 
to one point, and there i.s a figlit to get there. At 
that point a iinman lieaJ and .shoulders appear 
above the higii dock-wall, and a hand shenvers 
down a little snow-storm of limp tickets, r The 
snuw-.storm bests for a second or two only, and 
every man in the crowd fights for a fiake of it, for 
dear life. Like other Hakes, it will melt in his 
hand, though somewltat more slowly tliau the 
common, since it will at least last until meat and 
drink are found. The scrambling figiit goes on 
until the last ticket is rescued from the dust or 
mud ; and never did men put their muscles to the 
task more strongly, tiiough it were round the last 
banner of an army on the battle-field, and band 
to hand with an overwhelming enemy. , When 
tlie lust ticket is secured, the winners in the fight 
range; themselves outside the dock-gates; the losers 
subsiding suddenly from tbeir heat of passion, 
lounge again as listlessly as ever; and the two who 
have tom a ticket between tlrem toss up for it, or 
bargain for it, or fight for it, as chance or their 
nature may determine. The small gate within 
tl)e large one being opened, the winners go in, 
and are allowed to work; and the losers hang 
about outside on the chance of being wanted in 
the course of the morning or afternoon. And by 
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knowledge of London, taking no note, of the 


this conflict, twice renewed daily, men earn the 
right to earn their bread in the capital city of the 
world’s most prosperous empire. 

Two days’ rest had restored Frank to something 
of his old strength, and had left him penniless. 
For a shilling and a halfpenny husbanded never 
so carefully, will not find food for any great length 
of time in Loudon. On the morning of the third 
day he arose, and wandered into the street before 
the faintest light of dawn had touched the sky. 
With returning strength came appetite; and before 
he had gone far he pulled from his coat-pocket 
the heel of a loaf saved from last night’s meal, 
and munched it as he went. Ilis mind had not 
lost the power to grasp, but he had lost the will; 
and all mental outlines were dim and clouded to 
him. Hardship in itself is not .so pitiable a thing. 
It is the feeling in a man’s mind that he sutlers 
hard.ship, which crushes and kills. The young 
athletes of the Thames every year challenge di.s- 
comfort with joyful hearts, and flourish in it, and 
go back to the routine of busine.«s or professional 
strife, made strong by it. But if they faced the 
same discomforts—light as they are, when com¬ 
pared to those of poverty—with a spirit already 
broken by the insupiiortable burden of fruitless 
hope, the very things that bring health might 
carry death witli them. As for Frank, he had 
bo.'no the chief agony of his remorse, and a dull 
re: which had no sen.se of rest in it had taken the 
dace of pain. It wa.s rather that tlic passion of 
H.S grief had wejd. itself to sleej), than that I’teace 
had us yet oven touched him with one leather of 
her he.tliiig wings. But if he had not 'llie jocun¬ 
dity of spirit wliii h makes Itardsliip pleasurable, 
he had at least a careless contcmipt for it, which 
made it a thing of no moment to him. He was in 
the wiltlerne.>s, with no haul of ]>ronu8e in sight, 
even for the soul'.s eyes ; but be had no longing.s 
afte-r the flesh-pots of lost Egypt. He scarcely 
went bac.k to hi.s old life, in thought, at thi.s time ; 
and whatever change went on within him, wliat- 
ever procc.ss of gathering strengtli, whatever 
growth in duty, was unconscious. Creeds sliii't 
and change, and the liglit fades hero and flaslies 
there in lindven gleams on nclmlous faiths ami 
hopes which are not steadfast. ' But in their midst 
stands one rock solid and fast-rooted, and he who 
sets his foot thereon is blest even thougli he be not 
hai»py. The name of that rock is Duty, and who 
walks the harsh and diflicult way which lie.s along 
it, gathers no clogging load from (luagmire, die.s 
no soul’s death l>y the mia.sma of that murky 
world Avhich swelters down below it. We slip, 
we fall, we bemire ounselves, wq choke in the 
deadly fog; bu,t to tlio sincere soul tlie luuid of 
guidance cotnc.s, and the weak feet find a standing- 
jdace again, and the cruel road seems lovable, 
though the feet bleed and are weary. 

It was but a dim sense of Duty which left death 
by starvation in its budget of obvious chances, yet 
threw suicide out of it. Yet it was sometliing; and 
the light broadened above the head and about the 
feet of thi.s forlornest soul, aud lo! the firm 
eternal rock was there beneath Jiiiu aud the way 
was clear. 

Frank walked, vacuous and unobservant, as tlie 
day grew. Tlie twilight was chill and faint, and 
the wind swept in shivering gusts along the line'of 
stree,t-lam]is, and the little jwols of water in the 
road. He had travelled altogether out of his 
.. 


unaccustomed streets. There were few signs of 
life in them, and the steps of here and there a 
solitary workman sounded with a strange and 
melancholy distinctness. But at length the road 
he took brought him to a high brick wall, into 
the colour of which the smoke of myriads of 
chimneys had entered—a desolate bleak black wall 
which stretched as far as he could see along the 
lonely road. Rounding the corner of this wall at 
length, he saw liefore him a small mob of men, 
who lounged with lazy shoulders at the roadside, 
or propped themselves against tlie wall, or talked 
in uninterested kuol.s with each other. Whilst ho 
noticed them in that vague way which had now 
become habitual with him, he was startled into 
interest by a simultaneous shout Ironf half the 
unoccupied a-s-semlily; and aliwost before'he had 
time to ask liimself what thi,s might mean, the 
men before him were tied iii one great knot of 
struggling legs and arms. He walked on faster 
than before, and readied the place just as the 
crowd (li.ssolved of its own accord aud melted back 
lo its own elements. Though lie did not yet know 
the reason of the struggle, he coirld single out at 
a glance tho.se who had won and lho.se who had ^ ^ 
nut won. The former were full of alacrity, and 
moved with a delinite step, like men who had got 
what they w'anted and knew what to do with it. . 
The others fell back into the old lounge, or moved • 
irresolutely from side to side of the road, and were 
evidently undecided as to whether they should go 
or stay. Wliilst Frank stood still to see wliat 
would come of it all, a heavy hand came down 
upon his shoulder, and a hoarse voice with a genial 
chuckle in it cried: ‘ Hillo ! shipmet. Want a 
day’s turn at work i Eli 1’ 

Frank nodded. 

‘ You look as if you did,’ said the man with the 
hoarse voice. He was a led-faced, bright-eyed 
fellow, past middle age, aud had a grizzled beard of 
a forlnight'.s growth. He stood something over .six 
feet high, and liLs .shoulders were broatl and square. 

He had on a .sou’-wester, and big sea-boots very 
much the w^orse for wear ; aud‘his great arms anil 
c.lie.st shewed t heir swelling muscles through a tight- 
fitting gray jersey. ‘ I’ve picked up two tickets,’ he 
said, ‘and you ’re welcome to one of ’em.’ Two or 
three of tlie unsuccessful loungers stood staring 
hungrily at Frank’s new acquaintance ; but when 
they saw him hand over the little ticket, tliey drew 
back with disappointed looks, and joined the 
scattered throng iu the road. 

Frank had no notion as to the nature of the 
work or the character of the ])ay; but he ranged 
liimself beside the man who liail befriended him, 
and when the little gate opened, followed his 
companion through it. They were employed in 
oriUnary dock-labour, and were ktqit at it until 
noon, when they were paid and disniLssed. Frank 
hail no fear of labour ; but be was unused to it, 
aud was not altogether grieved when he failed to 
secure a ticket in the afternoon’s scramble. The 
pay was poor, but it was better than nothing; 
and Frank was on the grouiul early next morning. 

As Fortune had it, the shower fell about him as 
he stood a little ajiart from tlie rest, and he secured 
two tickets. Looking round, he saw that J:he man 
who had helped him the day before was going 
away ; and bethinking him of that good turn, rail 
after tlie burly figure. ^ 

. 
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* GtoB |;oo4 turn deserves another,’ said Frank. 

* I bav© two tickets.’ 

lYou’re the right sort,’ said the Dockman with 
an hath, to make the statement more emphatic. 
^Half these dogs ud kick your heart out as lief 
as look at you, even if you saved ’em from starv- 
a day before.’ 

All that morning he woi'ked alongside Frank 
and lightened labour for him ; but by mid-day 
tile unaccustomed muscles were tired and stiff 
^ain, and Frank was glad to betake him to 
^roller’s Kents before nightfall. He walked on 
crimly enough until he reached the boundaries of 
his old haunts, and there his heart began to beat 
with the fear of recognition. He bent his liea<l 
and slouched along, determined to give as little ! 
chance to* any scrutiny as possible; and as he | 
walked, he thought how necessary it would be to i 
get lodgings out of the way of his friends, if he ! 
meant to live in Lomion. I do not know if I' 
have yet made this clear, that Frank Fairholt’s ; 
sole dread was that a further sorrow might fall on 
those whom he had so much wronged already. If; 
it had been possible to surrender himself to justice ■ 
and to sufler the penalty of his misdeeds without , 
their knowledge, he would even have rejoiced so i 
to quiet his conscience. Therefore he dreaded ' 
detection, not for his sake, but for theirs. It is ^ 
not easy to see how any wretchedness could have ; 
added one pang to hia sorrows. Walking along, 
bent on nothing so much as escaping without : 
notice, and feeling that now and again the eyes 
of passers-by were upon him, and knowing what 
a blot on the spring sunlight he must look as he ' 
crept through the streets, he heard his own name ! 
mentioned by a familiar voice. Those genial young . 
people the Messrs Brooks and Bonder were at his 
elbow, and were talking of him. His heart almost : 
stood still; but he bent his head yet lower, and 
they passed him by unnoticed. j 

‘Poor Fairholt ! ’ one said. ‘ What has become ' 
of him, I wonder ? ’ 

‘I think he went to the bad about Tasker’s 
business, and bolted somewhere,’ said the other. 

‘ Hastings has btfen spending money like water, 
trying to find him.’ 

With that they went on out of hearing, and a 
new dread arose in the listener’s mind. It gave 
him an impulse, and he began to make an effort 
to see and understand. He reached his lodgings, 
and sat down alone, to think. What were tlie 
chances of detection, and what would come of it I 
It was clear that Frank Fairholt and the crime of 
Spanioi'd’s Lane W’ere not associated, or Hastings 
would not be hunting for him, an(l Brooks ami 
Bonder would have hdd some inkling of it. If it; 
were true that his friends were seeking liim—and 
that he could not doubt—they were striving to | 
restore him to his old place in the world. From 
the lifelong hypocrisy and horror involved in .such ! 
a restoration, he shrank back appalled ; and ri.sing j 
from his seat, he paced to and fro along the crazy | 
floor, turning over in his mind the chances f)f j 
escape. Here in London, ho thought—I am safer : 
tlian I could be elsewhere. Who could look i'or ' 
him, he thought, contrasting what he was with j 
what he had been, in such a den as this ? What | 
better lippe of escape could be find from that I 
inexomble love, which was harder to bear than j 
any severity of punishment, with which he now ; 
felt sure some ^f his old friends would -puisue : 


him? Eemombering how Maud’s uncle loved her. 
it came into his mind that Hastings had received 
from him the money he was said to be so lavishly 
.spending, and he trembled as he thought how far 
Maud’s love might follow him. The iin^e of her 
tendernes.s, the thought of the heart-breaking sorrow 
and anxiety he knew she bore, the place he dwelt 
in, the clothes ho wore, the life he lived, the black 
I secret that lay hidden in his own soul, love, 

: remorse, .self-loathing, the hideous prospect of his 
i life—all these were in his mind, and tore him 
with unutterable anguish. How sweet seemed 
the quiet of the grave! How the chill voice the 
river’s wafers uttered as they lapped against their 
oozy banks called to him ! No, no, no! Not 
that! He cast out his hands in resolute refusal 
of that drear enticement, as the voiceless words 
shaped themselves within him. Then a thought 
came to .strengthen his resolve. * If I wore hunt¬ 
ing,' he said within him.self, ‘ for any one I cared 
for, who had vaJiished out of life as I have, I 
should look out fur suicides. What if tliat dread 
is in their minds, and they should find their 
search rewarded fhtnx!’ And the Water-Siren 
beckoned no more. 

He kept his place till dark, and then stole out 
for food. In tlie darkne-ss belbre dawn he set out 
for the scone of his chance labours ; and failing, 
hung abimt till noon ; and failing again, lounged 
there .still until night came on, and under the 
shelter of its gloom stole home again. It was a 
hard life ; but it held body and soul together, if 
by a most uncertain tie ; and since nothing else 
opened, he stuck to it. As he became inured to 
the labour, his daily fatigue decreased ; but that 
was Bcarccdy a thing to be thankful for. His 
broad-built acquaintance, who an.swered to tlie 
improbable name of (-Jorridge, stuck to liim with 
great faithfulness ; and the two entered into a sort 
of unspoken compact to suiijtlyoach other’s failing 
in the light for tickets, whenever occasion offered. 
Frank bethought him often that lie miglit avoid 
^ the familiar parts of the town, and the risk of 
j detection which atteiideil his travels through 
.thorn; but the solitude he generally .secured at 
! Bolter’s Kents, masle the place m ire ea.sily midnr- 
: able than any otlier. As time went on, lusunothes 
: liy small additions here, aud there began to assume, 
j a heavy long-.shore look; aiul his hair and beard 
; were rapidly whitening, whetlier with sutferiug, 

: or from neglect, nr by purely natund can.ses. 
After a month or two, a change came over his life, 
and the coarse, omploymeut he had fallen upon 
became secured to him. The man whose hmsiness 
it w.is to distribute the tickets took a fancy to this 
gray, quiet, inoffensive Dockman, who was always 
to he depended on, who never squabbled, never 
drank, never shirked his work, and who now 
began to go about his bu8ine8,s with an air of sense 
ami aptitude which the rougher and stronger had 
no chance to reach to. So whenever Frank was 
thrown out in the scrimmage, which was not very 
often, since the distributor meant to help him, it 
came to pas.? that another man was wanted, and he 
wa.-; c.'dled in. liis needs were so few, that cight- 
cenpence a day supplied them; aud the residue of 
hi.s ]K»or earnings anybody in want was welcome 
to. This wa.s the sacrifice to which he set himself— 
to live among these people, and do hia duty as one 
of them, and to help such of them as stood in need. 
It came about that aftex a while the rough fellows 
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got to know him, and seeing how his money was bum his work carefully, lost any of it should by 
mainly spent, forbo' 5 to envy the favouritism any chance get abroad and betray him. Many 

shewn by the ganger , and some of the set whom faces of old friends, many scenes in which he liad 

he had helped in tim s of especial hardship, would been happy, his busy pencil traced as he sat alone; 

have belaboured an who dared to offer Kim an and many a time his eyes were too full of tears to 

insult. It got about somehow—for he never sjwlcc see the lines he had drawn. 

, ® . -I • 1 1 - - 1 ^ ^ ...A. mi . It t _ t __1- .. -. 1 J_r. • 


a word concerning it, and might indeed almost 
have been a dumb man—that he had a special 
dislike to the vile blasphemies which seasoned 


The old habit took such a hold upon him anew, 
as old abandoned habits will when reassumed, that 
he caught himself sometimes in lonely corners at 


their common talk ; and though they were as j the docks in disengaged moments sketching on the 


coarse and hard a set as might be found in London, 1 walls, on fragments of board, ou anything, with 
they were contented after a time to let their con- j any l>it of charcoal or chalk that came to his 
versatiou go witliont that gruesome llavour. fingers. There was a certain English official there 

In his old life, Frank had been remarkable for ' who for some occult reason had an ambition to 
the sweet clearness and manly deli(jacy of his pass for a Yankee, and always spoke through his 
speech. The accent of an English gentleman is I nose, iu transparently unsuccessful iiuitatiou of the 
not a thing to be acquired by a dock lal)ourer, and ' Anuu-ican twang. This man’s face was in Frank’s 
it is not easily mistakable. He had never given a mind, and soiucIkvv went from his uiiifd into his 


thought to the rare beauty of his own 8i)etH;h. He | lingers, which conveyed it through the medium of 


was unconscious of that gift of nature and breeding, 
and so made no attempt to hiile it. It went willj 
his blameless conduct and his unfailing indust ry and 
his opeu-hamled generosity, to make him noticeable 


a piece of chalk to the top of a tea-cliest. It was 
an absolute likeness; and when the man came 
that way and saw it, he stared iu amii7.e. 

‘ (tome yer,’ said he to a passing clerk from the 


in that rough crowd; aud they conferred upon him I (Justoms. ‘ Wli.it do you tliink o’ that ?’ 

the name of ‘The Duke,’ half iu genuine adiuiia- } The clerk laughed, aud said it was an amazing 

tioii, and half in satire. When it happened, as it ! Iikenes.s. 

sometimes did,that Frank found him^cll uddic^sed j ‘Now,’ said the depicted one, in nasal following 
by any of those iu authority, his speech surprised | of the tvjiical down-Easter of the Biitish stage, 
them; and tliere were legends about him aiimiig | ‘who could ’a done that thar ? Ain’t it like? 
the leiks, one of which was that he had been 1 Why, if 1 didn’t think I’d took a white outline . 
woith halt a million, .and had lost it eva-ry penny j aud got s]>r<‘ad out on that old tea-chest. Petrified r 
on three sncces-^ive Derliies. Had he known tliese fact. 1 did.’ 

things, <liey would have re-awakened till* fears that ' The otficial did little else that day hut march 
slnmbiseil iu Jiin' and lie would li.ive left the iqi to the tea-chest with newly-caught friends 
pdace and returned .lo more; luit he knew nothing and acquaintances, to whom he displayed the 
except that the iiiward burden was no lighter, ' outline with tlie same unvarying formula. No 
whilst the outside buideii .seemed too light to man with whom the official had the slightest 
tliink ot. I acquaintaiice went through the yard free of that 


I’tuler tliese condifion.s, his bodily health juke, until in the course of the evening the tea- 


returned, and his native dexterity made him 
more than a match at Ins work fur tlnwe xvho 
were vastly stronger. Meantiirns then* came even 
to his ears the news of a great vuir. The lecruit- 
ing sergeant became a common figure at the tlock- 


eliest was removed. Frank was .at work in the 
neighbourhood, and overlieard it half-a-dozen 
tunes; but it carried no merriment to him, 
though every one to whom it w'as ofl'ered was 
coiuplaibant enough to smile at it It awoke 


gates at mid-day; and Frank h.id hmgings to be anew his dread of discoveiy, aud he thought: ‘I 


out in the Crimea, where, lujdv, Fate might be must do no more sketching herft. It would surely 
good to him and give tlie ojily thing it had to be too strange a thing to find an artist in a place 
give—an unknown gr.ive. Hut hii gray beard lik(> mine to pas.s without some comment or sus- 
made the recruiting sergeant laugh at his projios.il jncion.’ He kejtt watch upon his fingers after 
to enlist, ind he went hack quietly to his work this ; and in iJoltors Kents he still burned his 
again. Tin* sergeant might well be e.\cns(*il, for Sumlay’s work with rigid care. The inhabitants 
the gray beard and wrinkled face doubbsi tlic of tlniL doleful region saw but little of him, aud 
apjdicant’s ajqiaront age; and Frank jiassed coin- lor a long time his evident desire for solitude was 
niouly aniong.st those wlio knew him for a man of humoured to the full. He learned from Penkridge 
fifty or five-aud-forty at the. least. Sundays were occasional news of the doings of the jdace, which 
the days on which his inward burden seeincJ ' otherwise would not have reached him. He 
heaviest, for he dared not leave the house to lelieved that broken creature’s necessities at times; 
wander in the strcet.s, sale as he might have been, ' and once or twice bestowed some charity upon the 
and the hours were leaden-footed. Hut one day { neediest, where all were needy. Very often his 
he. picked up a scrap of jiencil in the docks and companion talked to him for an hour together on 
absently put it in his pocket. Finding it there bis return from the docks; and Frank sitting 
next Sunday, he began to sketch ujion the dingy stock-still, heard sc.irce a word, but munnurett 
whitewash of the wall; and growing interested ni luechauically Av and Yes and No. 
the task, wore the pencil dowm to a stump, sliarj-)- One evening'he sat thus; and Penkridge’s talk 
eniug it roughly with an old table-knife, tlie back gurgled on unnoticed till the current of Frank's 
of wliich was keener than the edge. He was a thought suddenly ran silent, and his companion’s 
bom artist; and his old passion awaking again voic<rw'ent on to this etfcct: ‘ Which she’s a reg’Uur 
within him, he took to saving all unatmer of scraps angel, if you’ll believe me, sir. It isn’t what she 
of paper and bearing them home with him. Thyre gives, though I do assure you ns that’s qnite con- 
on Sundays he w'ould sketch all day, for Penk- siderable ; but it’s how she gives it. Many’s the 
ridge was generally absent; and at night would ’elpiug ’and she’s lent me sence I’ve been brought 


and Frank sitting 
rd. but munuurea 
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tiiiirt,! < 19 . 


80 low{aad many’s the ’elping ’and as 'er ’ushand ‘I should have said mther that we had wori.ed 
Jbnt my poet dear pardner.’ together without knowing it' 

Erank, not caring whoso praises were ‘How ?’ said Frank, helping to keep the talk 
liwiSpBn. j and turning to tne dingy window, he goi^, but much against his mclination. 
iMim ont apon the n^ht where for once the ‘There aip many in Bolter’s Rents who are very 
4oonHhU laid a sanctifying hand upon the poor and comfortless. I have boon trying to help 

S twlors of Bolter’s Rents. For the pure light them a little; but I am almost helpless. I do not 
the moon seems only to rest on beauty, and know tliem ; and those who are really poorest will 
makes ugliness lovely when it beholds it; as the not let me know them; though the undeserving 
light of a kindly spirit lays a kindly glow on the come to me with all sorts of terrible stories. ^ Now 
hard world, or as love beautifies that which it you who know them, might’- 


elping to keep the talk 
is inclination. 


lovea And for a while the laden heart rested 
itself upon beauty, and Frank’s thoughts roamed 
sadly, but without anguish, into the autumn fields. 


‘ I do not know them,’ Frank made answer. 

‘I have tried to meet you before now,’ the visitor 
continued ; ‘and fiiuhng that you were never at 


He came back from liis reverie in time to ht\ir a j home in the daytime, 1 canre down to-night on 
creaking on the stair—perhaps that awoke him— , puriwse to see you. Will you help me? ’ 
and a second later, the jarring door was pushed j * 1 am as poor as most of those about me,’ he 
back on'its one creaking hinge. But lor the answered ; and his tone shewed more clearly than 
moonlight, the roem was dark; and as the door he intended, how lutle he desired to speak at 
was in shadow, Frank could not make out even ' all. 


the outline of the new-comer. The new-comer 1 
looking towards the light, saw a bent figure \mi1i 
a long beard which looked white in the moon¬ 


beams. Frank stood to li'-teii, and Ins jirufiJc juudonot want.’ 


The vi itor persevered. ‘You give mo the best 
of all reaM)!!-, loi believing that you will help me. 
There is no gem rositj in giving away that which 


was thrown out clearly against the light. There ‘I uaiil one thing only, madam,’Frank answered, 
was silence for a second, and Fcnkritlge cued: ‘and that f canimt gne aw.iy.’ 

‘ Who’s there 1 ‘ Whul i-. that ' ’ the visitor a-ked (juickly. 

‘Have you a candle, Penkiidge !’ a ft male voice ‘ .My solitude,’ he .s,ud in answer ; and with that 
asked in tones of great sweetne-v-i. The owner of he tuiiied hi- lac- to the wall, 
the voice looked at the jirofile from where she ‘I shall liy again,’ said the visitor, rising to 
stood, and could have borne to look longer, such go. 

a picture the clear-cut iace and sweeping silvet ‘A second tiial tan In'ue but one result,’ he 

beard and the bent shoultiers made. But Fiaiik answered, rauing Iih head, but not tuimug it. 

moved aw'ay from the window, and when I’enkiidge ‘ It will tlrive me from the only home I havt>; and 

struck a light, had thrown himself upon lus luugh ^ wretched as it is, 1 have no w’l-h to leave it.’ 

bed in a sliatiowed corner, and was shioutled liom ' ‘Then,’ said the vuitor, as she moved towards 

observation there. With a side-glance thiown the door, ‘ 1 wall tru'-t to time.’ 

towards him swiftly, the new-comer sat down I_ 

upon a tea-chest placed for her by I *‘nku(lge, , c’ rv c u t p a T tv IT 'P T P A V li’ l T ir p sj 
who was imprecating blessings upon her with a '»vt b» i t A 1.1; u l l it A v u u L u K b. 

whining fluency. i If it <lots not necessaiilv follow that the study of 

‘I have been to see Mrs (’losky,’she said wbeu travelleis is tuivellers, 'there is-at least to “tlie 

she could get a word in ; and I ranks eyes as be luembeis of the fraternity—an almost never- 

xegarded her from his shadowed corner, confirmed i i r * i i , i 

...3 * n 1 .-™ *1 4 . ,i „ m i., « i lailmg fund both of amusem -nt and pleasure to lie 

his ear.s, and told him that she was a laily. ‘lam, , i- i 

plesaed to hear 80 *good an account of you as she ' derived from it in tlie persons of all classes ot tin' 


gave me. But why don’t you give up drinking 
altogether, my poor fellow ? I think that if 1 
knew you had signed the pledge and would keep 
it, I could take you out of tliis ])lacc, and put 
you into a situation where you could live in 
greater comfort. Will you try I ’ 

Mr Penkridgo, who had that evening taken 


genus Tiavdler, fiom the lyio who is making 
his fii-'t tiiji, to tlu’' boa-oued old v'cternu uso 
brou/.e(i face t- stifics jdamly to many a year 
jiassed undci other and biighter th.ui our own 
Jintish hkiO''. Detween those of the la-st-named 
class theie eviats a .soil of freemasonry, the signs 
of which, although not easily explained, are tpiickly 


much more than W’as good for him, and wlio bade recognised liy tin- brotherhood, and are a ready 


fair to go on taking more than was good for lum 
daily to the end of the chapter, shed maudlin leap 
at tfiis appeal. Which, he said, he w ould do any¬ 
thing to oolige sucli an ’evingly lady; ])n' the lady 
perceiving his condition, forbore to jiress Inm. ‘Is 
this,’ she asked Penkridge, ‘ your companion ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’replied renkridge, sobbing audibly. 
‘That’s the gentleman which I siioko of, ’na’.un. 
And a real good sort he is, ma’aiu. O yes, ma’am, 
that he is indeed.’ ] 

The visitor turned round, and looked to win rc 
Frank lay upon the heap of shavings in the coriu'i. 

‘ I know,’ she said pleasantW, ‘ that you have bi en , 
helping me already ; and I want you, if you can, ^ 


to help ijie more.’ i We were once travelling by rail to Southampton, 

‘ In what have T h'dped you already I ’ asked thi; compartment being occupied by an elderly 


jiasspuit to a mutual introduction. The proverbial 
stiflness of the Fiigli-^h traveller Is not for them, 
for thoioughly national in their national feelings, 
they die cosmojiolitan m everything else. Whether 
it be among our continental neighbours or with 
our ArnetKaii coiiMiis, in Mexico, South America, 
or Afiica, they have a way of adaiitiug themselves 
so thoroughly to (iroumstances and peojile, doing 
ill Rome us the Homans do, that none but one, 
of themselves would be likely fo make tlie dis¬ 
covery, on Tueetiiig with one of them away from 
home, that he wai probably for the first tune m 
the coimtiy where lie appears as entirely at his 
ease a.s tiiough he were an old resident. 

We were once travelling by rail to Southampton, 
thi; compartment being occupied by an elderly 


Frank, speaking unwillingly Irom the darkness. 1 geiitlemaii, a younger man apparently about thirty- 
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GOSSIP ABOUT TRAVELLEEa 


two or tliirty-four, and ouraelves. One or two most and the best oteverytMng, and who invariably 
furtive glances at our companions were enough get entrapped into that part of the bow where a 
to make it quite plain to us, that although the mystic ch^k-line is dtawn^oa the deck by one of 
elderly gentleman would respond with a quiet the sailors, catting oS all rei^eat except by tbe door 
‘Certainly, with pleasure,’ should we request the which is only opened by a Slver key ; ^dginaly 
loan ef one of his newspapers; and the younger of used by some, but willingly enough by sensible 
our fellow-occupants would courteously reply to passengers who are not of the class to indulge in 
any observation we might venture to make, threats of complaint to the Captain or the Coiu- 
there was no need for us to count upon their pany. 

society for making the dreary journey on a cold Do • you see those three hearty-looking old 
dismal autumnal day seem either shorter or more gentlemen with white hair and beaming counten- 
agreeable. By and by a full-bearded, middle- auces? No second glance is required to tell us 
aged gentleman made his appearance at the that they are thoroughly at home here, and that 
door of the carriage, and giving a glance into llie number of their voyages can be counted by 
our compartment, was about to turn away, when teens. They are old West Indians, on their way 
our eyes met. He understood our mute wel- out to Jamaica; and we know, without asking, 
come; for he at once entered, and took the where their places at the table will be; so, 
vaaint seat opposite. We almost immediately quietly }>Iacing ou^ card on a vacant plate at the 
entered into an animated conversation ; for tliere purscT’s end, we feel that w& are now sure of 
was no need for any hesitation here. We were, or the <iuartet lor evening whist, excellent company, 
rather we felt mutually assured of our ground, cajjital stories, and a most enjoyable time while 
That wc were both travellers, and both going by the voyage lasts. 

the Moselle, was learned almost Avithout surprise; There is one class of travellers, happily not a 
and that we should stay at Radley’s was a matter very conuuon one, and indeed it would not exist, 
of course. Our lively conversation was listened to | could those who comprise it see how ridiculous 
with evident interest by our companions until they ! they make, themselves in the eyes of sensible 
left us at Winchester ; and after a few hours’ 1 j^eople. They have travelled a little, perhaps on 
pleasant interchange of e.xi»eriences and inquiries the continent during the vacation ; and on their 
about mutual acquaintances in various j)art3 of! return, aliect a superior distaste for everything at 
the A .)rld, a friendship was formed; and renewed home, and an exaggerated admiration for all things 
when we again met, some yours afterwarJ.s, under foreign ; wliich is the more amusing from their 
a tropical sun. mistaken impressions and hastily formed opinions, 

How easy on board an ocean-going steamer to the result of a few weeks’ residence. We once 
pick out, from a <Towd of about two hundred j knew a youth who had si>ent a few weeks princi- 
paasengx'rs, tlu^se wli > are embarking f(;r the first | pally in the French capital, where he had acquired 
time ! Their auxii ly about their luggage, the i what he no doubt imagined was a thorough 
greater jiart of whicli they want in their slate-j acquaintance with France and its people. On his 
rooms ; tile cuustant persecution of stewards, who return to his native town he affected cafe au lait 
are busily engaged in preparing luncheon for tlie in the morning on rising, and a ten o’clock break- 
passengers and their numerou.s friends; annoying fast in town, w’ith claret instead of coffee as bis 
the purser Avitli requests that their room may be beverage. His sisters Mary and Jane were ‘Marie’ 
changed ; asking every one but the right man ami ‘ Jeanne’to him. He forsook the local paper 
the most absurd (piestions aliout time of starting, and the Times lor Lc I'emps and Galirjnam, and 
sending letters ashore, and the exorbitance of the ’ would insist on translating for the beuelit of the 
baggage-agent’s charges—all betray the individual home circle the news from Paris, which could 
whose inexperience, and more especially his w.ant have been more correctly obtained from the 
of coolness, arc so productive ^of won-y to him.self English journals of the previous day. The Eng- 
and to those around him. lisliman’s ‘1 beg your pardon' found a substi- 

Let us advise intending travellers never to tutc in the bVenchman’s pardon; and in short he 
annoy even the most obliging of all the obliging carried liis affectation to such an extreme that 
pursers of the numerous .steamship lines, Avith he Avas voted a bore at home and laughed at by 
requests during the bustle and confusion of sailing, his friends. 

for other rooms than those assigned to them on Stay-at-home people may be long in the society 
their ticket, nor with complaints about baggage of a man Avho lias perhaps seen half the Avorld, 
which they are‘certain has not come on hoard.’ AA’ithout their CA'cn suspecting it; and the reason 
Let them take things calmly. If it be possible, is, that although travellers may AA’rite about their 
the'first will bo attended to on the day after AA’anderings, they are averse to speaking of them to 
sailing ; and the latter is certainly in the ship, and those avIio are unable to sympathise with them, or to 
will be found sooner or later. We Avere once in enter into their feelings and into the spirit of old 
trouble Avith our luggage. It could not be found .recollections. Only travellers are able to thor- 
after we had started, and our entire aA’ailable oughly appreciate travellers’stories. The necessity 
wardrobe consisted of a few things in jx dressing- for explanation Avhich constantly interrupts the 
bag. It Avas only after a hunt lasting several days relation of an incident, mars its effect, and takes 
that the missing portmanteaus were found in the away rnucli of the interest. But let an old East 
very bottom of the hold. But such contre-temps or West Indian meet with one even of the younger 
rarely occur; and neither our temper nor our appe- generation Avho has been OA'er the same ground, 
tite suffered from the fact that we Avere dependent and watch the enthusiasm which brightens his face 
on the good-natured little doctor for nearly ‘ a as experiences are compared and inquiries are 
week’s supply of clean linen. made abont the old places and the old life which 

We like to see the boyish enjoyment of sonic he kncAV fifty years ago. Incident crowds on 
young voyagmrs who are determined to make the incident, and anecdote on anecdote, and for a 
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tiiQe tke old ^veller is again living in far-away 
lands. , Tboogh the veteran be seated round the 
funnel, or in the snug smoking-room of the gal¬ 
lant ocean-goer, the cigar he is smoking is being 
puSed away under the grateful shade of the broad 
veranda, with a cloudleas sky overhead ; or out 
in the cane-fields amid the rustling of the sea- 
breeze through the long leaves, and the shouting 
of the negro bullock-drivers as tbey goad on their 
dowly moving cattle. Or perhaps he is riding 
through the country, tall trees festooned with 
tangled creepers and clothed with parasites, shad¬ 
ing his bridle-path, and the discordant screams 
of the parrots falling on his ear as he recalls 
and narrates an incident which occurred long 
^ 0 , when the now gray hairs were brown and 
curly. 

Where* is there an old traveller who would not 
sympathise with the feelings of two old Anglo- 
Indians who have met for the first time in many 
years ? There is no fear of either being bored by 
the other. Old campaigns are gone over again; 
and the hunt of‘that man-eater/in which poor 
yoiuig Lieutenant Bungler lost his life, is as 
eagerly rehearsed as though it were an event of 
yesterday. And yet neither Colonel Dash nor 
Major Blank, who have long since retired on 
half-pay, disgusted with slow j)romotion and hard 
work, would care about talking over these old 
times with their military friends who have never 
seen India. The old Indian campaigner who is 
constantly pestering his friends with oft-repeated 
stories of his adventures at the storining of 
Suchabore, is, after all, oftener to be met with 
in novels than in real life. 

Why is it that among a certain class of travellers 
there exists such a mania for rushing into print 1 
Without the qualifications of a long residence in 
the country, and an actmaiutance with the language, 
they will unhesitatingly give a description of the 
society, morals, and customs of a i)eople, which is 
often little less than a libel on the place where 
thejy have met with so much hearty hospitality. 
This is neither fair nor just. In order to make 
their hook readable, they caricature everything they 
see, and give it (Jut as a faithful portrait of the 
country, in which they have probably passed hut 
a few nmnths. They describe habits and customs 
which to the English reader appear to he ridicu¬ 
lous in the extreme, but fail to shew how thor¬ 
oughly they are adapted to the necessities of the 
coiintiy. Were they to do this, much would be 
made plain which is incomprehensible ; and in 
(^ite of the many errom in tlie work, the reader 
would have a better if not altogether a correct 
idea of countries which are out of the beaten track 
of tourists. We know* an author who, aftei making 
a trip lasting two or three months through a 
country as large as England, but without the 
same facilities for travelling which it possesses, | 
actually wrote a good-sized volume as the result, i 
and obtained for it a large sale in Americii. We ; 
never could understand why books of this class j 
cannot be written entirely in English. Why 
should they he so interlarded with phrases in a 
foreign language, which are often left untranslated ? 
To a certain extent it may he pardonable when 
French is used, since every one nowadays under- ! 
stands it more or less ; hut it is surely presuming | 
too nnicU and trying the patience of the reader ■ 
too fax when had Spanish and Portuguese—or a | 


Creole jargon of both combined—are pressed into 
service. 

One word to those about to travei Try to 
remember, when you find yourselves elsewhere 
than in your native Britain, that ;your arrival 
is not going to cause a revolution in the cus¬ 
toms of the country you are visiting. Nothing 
will he changed to suit your home tastes and home 
prejudices. Then, for your own sakes, study your 
own comfort, and gain the good-will of the people 
amongst w'horn you are a guest, by conforming os 
far as possible to their tastes, their customs, 
and especially to their prejudices. If you do this, 
you will meet with fewer annoyances and more 
enjoyment than usually fuU to the lot of British 
travellers. 


STORY OF PETER, THE TAME SEA-GULL. 

No one ever knew exactly how the name ‘Peter’ 
came to he selected out of all the possible names 
that could have been chosen for a pet sea-gull; 
hut ‘ Peter’ was the name given to the tiny little 
creature which arrived oue day in Falmouth from 
the Scilly Isles. And as time went on, Peter 
learned to know his name perfectly well, and 
j answer to it in his own i)eculiar way whciiever 
I he was called. Until he got the use of his wings, 
his history was uneventful. He wa.s well looked 
after in a house where pets of every description 
were received with special favour ; and on a daily 
I diet of fresh fish he grew to be a very fine bird. 
Aa it w'as altogether against our traditions to 
tolerate such things as cages, and as we were 
inclined to look upon cut wings as almo.st as had 
as cut ears and clocked tails, Peter wa.s jeermitted 
to enjoy entire liberty. He soon discovered his 
privilegci, and made good use of it. 
j At first his flights did not extemd farther than 
' the grounds in which his home was situated; hut 
: tempted most likely by the sight of the sea close 
j by, ne one day flew away, and enjoyed himself 
, thoroughly in the hay and ciu the waters of the 
; harbour. There was no anxiety about his aVweuce. 

I Firm faith ia the power of kindnes.H to owimals 
! niaile us feed certain that, if no accidents happened, 

I Peter would return to his friends and his com- 
I fortahle quarters. And retiirji lie did, generally 
i announcing his arrival by shrill cries as he flew 
! in circles over the house. These daily expedi- 
I tioris went on lor some time, and no casualty 
{ occurred. At last one day Peter did not return 
i after his morning swim in the sea. The afternoon 
wore away, and night came, hut still Peter was 
absent. We then knew that something must have 
hapj)ened; and when days passed away without 
any signs of him, we came to the melancholy con¬ 
clusion that our interesting pet was lost Friends 
suggested that he had deserted us, and determined 
to live henceforth with his natural companions ; 
and said that we could not expect to keep a bird 
which was allowed such liberty. We concluded, 
however, that he had in some way been killed. 

A few weeks passed, and all hope of seeing 
Peter was gone, when some of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the family chanced to hoar the cry of a 
gull coming from a cottage-garden not far from 
the harbour; and upon in(juiry, there certainly 
was the truant! It transpired that he had been 
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STOEY OF PETER, THE TAME SEA-GULL. 


captured in the harbour by some boys bathing, deglutition. , It had often been noticed that Peter 
The poor bird suspecting no danger, and swimming very sehlom took his fish without first washing it 
close inshore, was thus easily taken prisoner. in his pan of water. The snails he invariably 

After this episode it was decided to put a stop treated in this way, as they always had some 
to Peter’s flights and excursions to the sea. One grit and dirt adhering to them. It was the same 
of liis wings, therefore, was cut just sufficiently to with the mice ; but as they were hairy, and diffi- 
prevent his rising from the ground; but he was cult to swallow, they were thoroughly soaked 
allowed to roam where he pleased in the extensive before they disappeared head-first down Peter’s 
gardens surroundiiif, the house. If he had been capacious throat. Sometimes he used to be seen 
allowed to go away where he pleased, he would standing for a few minutes with the tail of the 
certainly have been either shot or captured again ; partially swallowed mouse hanging out of his 
for no pet of the kind is safe, unless most care- bill; he evidently had some little difliculty in 
fully guarded, as there are so many miserable accomplishing the process of swallowing, 
people about who never lose a chance of capturing With a constant eye to the main chance, our 
or destroying every living creature that they can pet gull shewed the strongest attachment to the 
attack with impunity. cook who always fed him. Whenev’^er she called 

Not long before Peter left Falmouth for a! him, he invariably answered with his, peculiar 
new home in Staffordshire, two young rooks were | cry. Of other ]K‘«plc’8 calls he took but little 
tamed, and fed daily in the same place where the notice. One of the great objecti of bis life was to 
gull took his food. These birds were never caged, get into the kitchen and sit before the fire. If 
nor was their liberty interfered with in any w’ay. any one attempted to drive him out, he screamed 
They lived in the trees with their feathered com- and pecked vigorously, a blow from his beak being 
pauions, but always came down wdieu they were no joke. Shortly alter he had been given the 
called, and were so tame that they would take [ entree to the kitchen, a couple of black kittens 
food out of the hand of any one who olfered it. were brought to the house. Regarding them 
Peter soon began to notice those frequent visits of as interlopers, Peter at once displayed the same 
the rooks, and with strong signs of disapproval, liostility tow'ards them that lie had previously 
Whenever he got the chance, he attacked them, shewn to the rooks. He would not allow them to 
and <i"l his best to shew them that he preferred I sit on the hearth-rug under any circumstances, 
thi.ir room to their company. A plate of food was i They might lie as close to it as they pleased, but 
often placed on a low wall for them ; but if Peter i not on it. The moment they ventured to place a 
was aiiyvvhere near, some one had to be present I ]jaw on the appropriated rug, they were attacked, 
and keep guard while they took it ; for if he. j and compelled to retire; so that very often Peter 
found tb .uii at it al- oe, he at once chased them j was seen comfortably rotting in the middle of the 
away ; and in true ‘dog-in-the-manger’ fashion, j rug, while the two little black victims reposed 
remained close by to see that they ilid not return j behind him, with their noses close up to its edge, 
to enjoy it. However, shortly before we left | Soiuetiiues he objected to the kittens amusing 
Falmouth, the ]Joor rooks disapjieared. The jirob- | tliemselves in their own mild waj'. If one of them 
ability is that in an e.vpedition to the neighbour- : began to play, according to the manner of kittens, 
iug fields they were .‘shot; so Peter was no more | witli a bit of stick or a piece of string, Peter 
troubled by their visits. : solemnly marched up and took possession of the 

During the whole of the time that he lived at plaything, placing it where, h(^ could see that it was 
Falmouth, Peter wiis fevl on I're.^h fish. He would not again touched. On one occasion he bullied 
eat nothing else; so on hi.s removal into Stafford- i one of the kittens in a very curious way. Out in 
shire it became a serious question how to provide ; tlie yard there was a surface-drain terminating 
food for him. Fish it was im]tos.silde to get for , over a sink in a tolerably largi; rod pipe. While 
his consumption every <lay ; and he shewed the , Peter and the kittens were out there, one of the 
greatest aversion to meat or anything else with j latter ran up into the pipe. Peter, always keenly 


beginning to despair of keeping liiui alive, when j kitten shewed its nose, it received a peck, admon- 
a most fortunate discovery was made. There was j i.slung it to retreat within the pipe again. There 
at the time an unusual nuniher of snails and slugs ’ the kitten was kept prisoner. At last some one 
devouring the green-stuff in the garden. By way j saw J’etcr, and little Pus.s was liberated ; but no 
of experiment, a slug was given to Peter, when, to 1 one ever knew how long jt had been kei^t a 
the great satisfnctio.u of all his friends, he swallowed I prisoner in the drain-pipe, 
it with evident relish. This was liis first change I Peter certainly had tlie bump of mischief largely 
in diet; and as long as a slug or a snail could be developed; consequently it was neiiessary to e-vclude 
found, Peter lived on the succulent food, when no him from the kitchen-garden, for lie pulled up 
fish could be got for him. But after having once cverytliing that he had strength to drag from the 
learned to do for a time without fish, he soon ground. Sticks or labels stuck in the earth at the 
became much less fastidious. Then, feeding him roots of plants, he invariably pulled up whenever 
was a very simple matter. He took meat freely, he got the chance. One day he hapiiened co be 
did not object to a little chicken for his dinner, in the garden when the gardener was l^edding 
and soon displayed a decided partiality for mice, out some young vegetables in long rows. Peter 
Every mouse that was caught in the house was-at watched the perfornianee with great interest; and 
once given to Peter, If it was thrown to him as soon as the man’s back was turned, went to the 
alive, he killed it instantly by a sharp blo.w bed and worked away until he had taken np every 
from his powerful bill Then the dead mousjc single plant! After this performance, he was 
was carried off to the water to be prepared f^r never permitted to remain m the kitchen-garden 
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alone, as stich cvirionsly directed energy was not 
appreciated by the gardener. 

Until he arrived at his inland home, Peter had 
never seen ducks, so it was greatly hoped that 
when they arrived he would recognise them as 
near relatives, and give them the benefit of his 
society. But such hopes were disappointed ; for 
when the ducks made- their appearance on the 
ornamental water where Peter spent much of his 
time, no notice whatever was taken of them by the 
proud little gull. So the ducks enjoyed them¬ 
selves after their usual fashion, while Peter looked 
on at their performances from a distance. But he 
never w'ent near them, not even after he had long 
been accustomed to .swim on the same water witli 
them by day, and sleep in the same yard with 
them by niglit. Evidently he did not care for 
their so.ci'ety, themgh, ciiriouslw enough, he became 
very much attached to a large black dog. Peter 
w’as often to be seen lying close up beside his big 
black friend. Sometimes the dog submitted to 
have his dinner stolen, aiul to have hi.s tail pecked 
every time he wagged it. This friend.ship between 
Peter and the dog wa.s an instance of the curious 
intimacies that arc soinetiines witnessed between 
the most unlikely looking creatures. It would 
have been natural enough if the gull had fratc^r- 
nised wdth the ducks and taken no notice whatever 
of the dog. It was also remarkable tliat the <log 
should have consented to such an intimacy. But 
strange friendships are often heard of in the animal 
w'orld, as ail lovers of our dumb pets know. 

One of Peters peculiarities was a love of perch¬ 
ing himself on anything higher than the ground. 
If a load of earth was shot down anywhere within 
sight, he was not long before he got to the top of 
it. This partiality of Peter’s for perching himself 
on anything high was so noticeaole, that a little 
pillar of bricks about three feet high was erected 
for him in the duck-hou.se. On this pillar he 
went to sleep every night; and there was no doubt 
that Peter preferred his elevated and cold bed to 
the warm place in which the du(;ks spent their 
nights. So hi.s fancy was respected, and no one 
was allowed to di.sturb or remove Peter’s bed. 

Of course his wings were kept cut, for if he had 
been allowed to fly about in the neighbourhood of 
a large town, he would certainly have been killed 
by some of the hedge-and-road ‘.sportsmen;’ but 
nevertheless poor Peter was doomed to jierish a 
victim to that miserable propemsity which prompts 
a certain class of Englishmen to destroy the life 
of every bird that comes within range of tlieir gun.?. 
Although Peter’s wings were cut, he was allowed as 
much liberty as the ducks. He was free to roam 
about the grounds and fields in which liis home 
was sitmfted. But he seldom went far from the 
water, which ivas close to the house; and generally 
when he had had enough swimming and bathing, 
he used to remain in the back-yard near the door 
or the kitchen-window. However, he sometimes 
did wander about the fields ; and on one of the.se 
occasions, while he was in a field near the r-rad, 
the gardener of a neighbouring gentleman e.si>ied 
him, and deliberately shot him. It is proverbial 
that pets generally come to an unfortunate end, 
and such was the fate of our pet sea-gull. The 
sorrow and indignation of his fjiends may easily 
be imagined by all who are capable of becoming 
attached to such pets. Naturally, no one was 
more distressed about the occurrence than the 


employer of the fellow who had so wantonly 
destroyed the bird. He offered to send for another 
gull to replace, the one lost; hut pets are not 
always to be replaced, and no one (!ared to have a 
stranger in the place of the one that was lost. We 
still deplore the unnecessary and cruel death of 
the graceful little bird, with its quaint ways and 
interesting habits. 

It is exasperating to think that there are 
numbers of people whose only idea when they see 
or hear of a rare bird in the nei<;hbourhood is to 
kill and stuff it. No rare bird coming to our 
shores has a chance of settling down and living 
unmolested. Some one is sure to shoot it a.s soon 
as he gets the chance. The plea.9Ure of seeing the 
bird and letting it live, perhaps to breed on our 
inhospitable shores, men of this cla.?.? never seem 
to understand. Their one degraded notion seems 
to be to kill. 

i 

BRICKS AND BRICKMAKERS. 
AcEicuLTCRAli labourer.^, who work out of doors, 
are not necessarily rough and savage, though 
often ignorant and rude-mannered ; but from time 
immemorial, brickmukers have been credited with 
uncouthnes.?, almost amounting to brutality. One 
rea.«on of this probably is, that from the, nature 
of their occupation, it i.s generally carried cm in 
the most ugly and unattractive districts—cli.sliicts 
.so bare and marshy, that the agriculturist declines 
to have anything to do with tlu-ni, and they aro 
valuable therefore only for their beds of clay. 
Brick-fields, when of any size, are usually found 
on the Hat banks of extensive rivers, such as the 
Thaine.s and Medway, remote from the village 
population.?, and consecpiently far from the moial 
supervision of the pansoii or the kindly visits of 
the Squire’s family. Indeed, Die only vi.sitm-, as 
a rule, is the policeman, in searcli of somebody 
‘wanted ;’ or of late years, tlie. I’aclory Imspector, 
who is persistent in his endeavoar.s to reclaim 
the little barbarians of ihe brick-fields, and to 
! whom the undoubted iinpn-vement in their con¬ 
dition is due. But little i.s knowji by the outside 
world of many of. our English trades, Ad still 
le.s.s of hrickmakers; and I propose du this 
article to introduce them to my readers, that they 
may see what manner of men—and women— they 
are. 

To look at a hricd-field, whether in a country 
district or in the frowsy outskirt-s of a large town 
—to oRserve the kind of work—to iiear the 
vernacular in which the conversation, usually 
very forcible, is carried on, one would scarcely 
imagine that woman had part or parcel in the 
matter, fcjr she certainly seems out of fdacc here. 
The brickmaker’s wife and daughter, however, 
are very important items in the manufacturing 
brick community, although recent legi.slatiou has 
forbidden the services of the latter until they have 
attained a certain age, by which proceeding tlie 
muster brickmaker considers himsdf very hardly 
used. Nevertheless, it was a happy thought of 
the legislature to include brick-fields under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, and thus bo the 
means of rescuing so many young boys and girls 
from undue slavery. 

For the ordinary building-brick, the principal 
districts are in Essex and Kent, by the sides of the 
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Thames, Swale, and Medway ; Somersetshire in 
the vale of Parret, Norfolk near Thetford, and 
Bedfordshire in the flat valley of the Ouse. Poole 
and Wareham in Dorsetshire, with St Austell in 
Cornwall, are the chief repositories of the china- 
clay, the excavation and preparation of which 
form a special trade. Farther north again, when 
we get into the coal country, we have the clays 
which are required for fire-bricks and those for 
glass-making. Tho o who are anxious to study 
the habits of the common brickmakers on a large 
scale, should take a Chatham and Dover train 
to Faversham or Sittingbourne, the neighbour¬ 
hoods of which are dotted for miles with the red 
fields and the liuts or ‘stools’ in which brick- 
making is carried on. Uninviting as these great 
tawny flats are, they are worth exploring, if only 
to see what hard work young children are capable 
of perfonning. 

The introduction of machinery into brick¬ 
making was in many places attended with violent 
contests; the men who had hitherto had a 
monopoly in making the bricks by hand, having 
united in bands to prevent the use of machinery 
in the trade. We nave not lately lieard of any 
such insurrectionary movements, and trust they 
are at an end, leaving tiie conviction in this as 
in other cases that in the long-run machinery 
increases the number of hands to be employed. 
But a!‘hough machinery has been largely intro¬ 
duced, and lias to a certain extent displaced 
some of the processes which required most 
idiysical strength and endurance, there are still 
jtlenly of places in England, and particularly 
in the Eastern Com Lies, where the machines 
have not penetrated, and probably never will; 
for in a small brick-fiehl, the first expense 
would he too great; and the mastcr-brickmakcr, 
who is generally the owner of a family, would 
jirefer seeing the family doing the work which 
otherwise the machine wouhl be doing. 

The first process in brickmaking is that of 
digging a quantity of clay from its bed, which is 
done by a workman called the ‘ temperer,’ whose 
place it is to wheel it to the pug-mill, which is j 
sometimes worked by steam, but more frequently j 
by borsc-power. Where tlie pug-mill lis not used, i 
the clay is trodden by chilJre’ri, who are kept | 
at work tempering it from morning to niglit. 
Everybody knows what it is to have to walk I 
through a deep country lane after w'et w'eather, j 
and how difficult it is to emerge with one’s full 
complement of boots or sboe.s. Wc can fancy, 
therefore, the intense physical strain on the legs 
and feet of the wretched little urchins, who have 
not only to temper the clay by continually treading 
it, but also to load it in barrows and drag it olf 
to the ‘ moulder ’ or master-brickmaker. One of 
the Factory Inspectors tells us that in Suffolk 
he found a child ‘ puny and half-fed, about nine 
years old; he had to load a barrow witli stiff 
unworked clay, then w'heel it to a grinding- 
machine ; and so he went to and fro, harnessed 
like a donkey. The barrow was a heavy load 
even for a man; and this was admitted by the 
foreman.’ In brick-fields where there is a pug- 
mill, the unnecessary cruelty is of course avoided; 
and as it is usually placed close to the moulder’d 
stool and is self-delivering, there is no occasion for 
the pug-boy to carry the clay at all. The moulder> 
then, having received the clay from the pug-milll 


or boy, through the medium of an as.sistant called 
the ‘w'alk-flatter,’ who is usually his wife, and who 
gives a preliminary dab to the lump as it passes 
through his or her hands, empties it from his 
mould on to a pallet-board by his side called tlie 
‘page;’ after which another child, the ‘barrow- 
loader,’ appears on the scene. Theso little helps 
were, like the pug-boys, fearfully overworked. The 
barrow holds some thirty bricks, or rather clay- 
moulds ; and the M’eights which have to be lifted 
of wet sticky clay are very heavy. Twenty-five 
tons per day was an average estimate per child, 
who was as often as not a young girl; and if the 
weather' had been wet, the weight and cohesive- 
nes.s were of course increased. 

It was an act of humanity when the legislature 
pa-ssed a law in 1871 that no child should work in 
a brick-field under ten years of age, and'no girl 
under sixteen. A witness before the Children’s 
Employment Commission in 18G3, stated that 
from six to eight years was the usual age for this 
kind of employment; and mentioned the case of 
a little png-boy who always went to his work at 
four or five in the morning, and never got home 
again till eight or nine p.m. and in the long days 
not until ten. Messrs Clayton and Bawden and 
other devi.sers of briekrnaking machinery, have 
helped to lengthen the days of many an unfortu¬ 
nate cliild—and looked at in this light, have 
been, though unconsciously perhap.s, true philan- 
thropi.sts. The greatest drudgery, however. Is com¬ 
pleted when the barrow-loader has delivered his 
tale; the next workman who takes it in charge 
being the ‘off-bearer,’ who places the bricks, or 
‘skintles’ them in the ‘hacks’ to dry. After that, 
they are taken to the kilns by the ‘ crowder,’ who 
gives them over to the ‘setter’ to be burned. 

It will be seen that even a simple building-brick 
—which is made in this country by thousands 
of niillioiis every year—involves much treatment, 
and gives employment to at least half-a-dozen 
people during the short interval that intervenes 
between a lump of clay and a regular brick. It 
is iinpo-ssible, of course, to arrive at any definite 
estimate of how many bricks are annually pro¬ 
duced ; but we are told of a single moulder in 
the Manchester district who turned out six hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand bricks in the season, 
assisted only by his son, aged fourteen, who 
‘ barrow-loaded,’ and his daughter, aged seventeen, 
wlio ‘walled’ or ‘set’ them. He liad, however, 
a third daugliter, aged nineteen, who worked at 
another ‘stool’ Twenty-four thou.sand bricks in 
a week of forty-five hours is considered an average 
—fur it must be remembered that ‘ brickies ’ only 
work in fine weather. Go into a field on a wet 
day and it is deserted, the. huts empty, the tools 
lying about, and not a living creature to be seen. 
Where are they all ? Mo.st probably in the public- 
house ; for whatever other buildings are con¬ 
spicuous by their aksence, the beer-.shop is sure 
not to be far off; and the moulder and his staff 
are probably engaged in drinking away the earn- 
ing.s of the last fine dav. 

No wonder, then, 'that brickmaking—though, 
it must be remembered, much improved—is 
still in a great measure a demoralised occupa¬ 
tion. Within the last half-dozen years the 
testimony of an Inspector in the Ea.stepi Counties 
deaciibed thus grapbically the couditiou of these 
men : ‘ A most barbarous, semi-civilised, ignorant 
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set. Men and boys like . Red Indians, the sand 
Tised in brickinaking being burned red, with 
which their bodies are covered, working bare¬ 
headed, bare-footed, with exposed breasts and 
wild looks. Drinking all day Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday dog and man fighting, they resume 
work on Wednesdays, when the poor little un¬ 
fortunates are made to toil away, stamping and 
carrying, and pressing a good fortnight’s work into 
three or four days. One man, who last week 
earned in four days twenty-eight shillings, took his 
wife home a loaf of bread and sixpence,’ Indeed, 
the Factory Inspector who has charge of these 
benighted districts deserves more than ordinary | 
credit for his labour; for it must be remembered I 
that he ventures single-handed and far from help | 
funongst a set of the very rudest and roughest 
men in Fnglaud. It is true that he comes backed ■ 
by theXaw, and so far would' scarcely be exposed | 
to maltreatment even by them; but the whole aim i 
of the Inspector is to appeal to the common-sense i 
and good-feeling of the brick-masters, and thus to 
win, when sternness and threats would only pro¬ 
voke bad blood ; and by patiently pursuing this 
system, it is surpri-sing how it softens the nmnners 
even of brickmakers, as any one may judge by 
reading the half-yearly Factory Reports. 

Another great improvement w’as the prevention 
of the labour of girls under sixteen, though 
even for those above this age, the occupation is 
undeniably a bad one. Bifb- there is this favour- j 
able point about brickmaking—namely, that j 
in most cases the work is a family one. The \ 
father may perhaps be a drunken fellow—the ! 
mother drunken too ; while the girls aiid boys 
may be accustomed to strong language, coarse and 
rude. But at all events they are a family, and 
so far are free from the dangers of promiscuous 
companionship. 

The class of children who always seem to 
be the most miserable and neglected, are those ! 
who are engaged in the brick-yards attaclied i 
to the iron-works and collieries of the Black j 
Coxmtry. Although in all practical points the 
process is the same, the surrounding circum- I 
stances are very, diflerent. Instead of working ! 
in a remote country district, where at all events 
the air is pure, the boys and girls live in an atmo¬ 
sphere black with smoke and recdcing with foul 
odours. Of all the juvenile population that labour 
in the Midland Counties, the brickmakei’s are of' 
^e lowest grade, and the most difficult to super-! 
vise. There is here no family community of! 
work; bnt the children come irora all parts of j 
the neighbourhood, and except during their actual | 
occupation, are utterly without control. The j 
girls are unsexed, ajike in dress, manners, and ; 
language, and if possible, are ruder than the i 
boy& But even here the presence of the Factory | 
Inspector is making itself felt, though tlie diffi-1 
culties are of a different kind from those of the 
country brick-fields. 

So great is the anxiety to obtain employment 
for the children, that the law m to age is daily 
and hourly evaded; and the appeartmee of th*e 
Inspector—guarded gainst as well as may be 
by a system of scouts—is the signal for a gene¬ 
ral withdrawal and hiding of the delinquents. 
Indeed, Her Majesty's representative is obliged 
to be exceedingly waiv in his proceedings; for 
he well knows that tne moment he leaves the 


railway station, every man’s hand is against hi* 
and that he has nothing to expect in the way 
active assistance. It is, however, cheering to leai 
that their success in the brick-fields of the connti 
districts has already been most marked ; not onl 
has overwork been substantially checked, hut 
great improvement has been shewn in the roug 
manners and defiant attitude of the workmen. 

HOW I GOT PROMOTED. 

A detective’s story. 

*Tom,’ said the chief, ‘there has been a rathe 
mysterious robbery at Barrowtown, and it's likeb 
to give the “ locals ” some trouble. So I vrish yoT 
to go down as soon as possible.' 

This order I received one hot day in August, oi 
the day after the robbery had taken place. O 
course I did not let inncU time pass before I wfc 
at the station and fairly started. Once there, 
Barrowtown is a quaint, picturesque little town, 
like many another in goodly England. It seemed 
almost too dull to be able to boast the doubtful 
honour of having had a full-grown robbery. Still 
I like the quiet little town, for it was there that 
I gained my tinst promotion. I w’as mot at the 
station by the local inspector, a stout, pompous, 
excitable little man, who looked douhtful as to 
the prudence of the Scotland Yard authorities in 
sending down such an ordinary-looking mortal as 
myself. 

‘ Oh,’ he remarked at last; ‘ so it's you, young 
man, is it ? I don’t think we are likely to trouble 
you much thi.s time. The fact is, ahem ! wo have 
caught the culprit ourselves.’ 

I merely bowed, and expre.s.sed a wish to see the 
prisoner ; and we both set otf for the county gaol, 
perhaps a mile or so away. 

Well, it certainly seemed as jdain as day to 
me that the unhappy wretch on whom Inspector 
Muggridge had laid his fell grasj), cunld eiisily 
have proved an aliln, had not that worthy officer 
continually interrupted him writh : ‘Better keep 
all that for your examination, iny good fellow ; or 
it ’ll all be brought up against you, my man, you 
know.’ , 

I told him seriously, as soon as I/could, in 
prir’-ate, that the man lie had arrested W'os no more 
guilty than I was ; hut ho simply smiled incredu¬ 
lously, and asked who else could be the culprit, as 
thi.s was the only really abandoned character of 
the town, and it was plainly the work of some one 
who knew the place. ‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘it isn’t 
very likely that any one could beat me on my own 
ground, where I know everybody, you know ; and 
if he didn’t do it, who did ?’ With which really 
unanswerable argument he accompanied me to the 
.scene of the robbery, where we were shewn over 
the premi.se,s by the miatre.ss of the hou.se. 

Wlien I saw the ground-floor witulow by which 
access had been gained to the house, I quite 
agreed with the worthy ‘local,’ that it was the 
work of a ‘new hand;’ and that from the fact 
that his footprints, wherever we could trace them, 
shewed no hesitation, but rather a thorough 
acquaintance with the grounds, the culprit, who¬ 
ever he wa.s, must have liad some opportunity of 
visiting the scene of operations, and probably lived 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

I It seemed that the thief had entered the house 
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by a window in the rear, and carried off a small 
box of valuables from the room of the master of 
the house, who had been staying at a friend’s on 
that night Both these facts shewed an intimate 
knowledge of the premises on the part of the 
culprit, and strengthened our former belief. We 
were informed that the lost casket—an ordinary 
tin cash-box—had been almost filled with various 
articles of jewellery, and therefore the loss was 
rather heavy. Of urse the knowledge that there 
would be a good reward for the recovery of the 
missing property did not abate my zeal. Still, in 
spite of my eagerness to discover the culprit, I 
could make but little of the case, and might even 
have come over to the opinion of the ‘ local,’ but 
for one very important fact, namely, the foot¬ 
prints in the garden-bed were all smaller than 
those of the prisoner! Now, although a man 
may wear boots several sizes too large for him on 
occasion, yet he can hardly walk -with comfort in 
shoes an inch or so too short. 

Very much annoyed at my want of success, 
and dreading the chaff I would be sure to get 
when, compelled to give it up, I should return 
to town, 1 was not particularly delighted next 
morning to see Mr Muggridge coming up the 
road to the house, accompanied by the editor of 
the Jkirrou'loim Weekly ikmner, who had deter¬ 
mined, ho said, to write up the account of the 
robber’- himself. But there was no escape ; and 
BO, p]> paved hrr a liost of (juesticms, I was walking 
slowly t(j meet them, when my ('ve was caught by 
something bright among the bushes by the road¬ 
side. Yes, there could be no doubt of it; there 
lay the led box, ciuj'Cv- of course. Without stop¬ 
ping, luuvevcr, 1 walked as calmly as jmssible on 
to the inspei-tor, and was introduced to ]\Ir IShears 
the editor. It was simply wonderful how oblig¬ 
ing I Inid l)ecome. I even, when Mr Muggridge 
hinted that be was jircs.-^ed for time, volunteered 
myself to give Mr Shears the. information he 
wished, and to go over the premises with him. 
Once left alone with the zealnu-s representative 
of the jires-s, 1 gave that gentleman all tlie points 
of the case, and a few more, a.s you shall see. 

The next lorenoon, ns .soon as a copy of the 
Banner came to the house where the \olii)ery had 
occurred—1 had for the last two days spent from 
the forenoon until dusk there—I turned to tlie 
end of the column devoteil to the * Great Bol)- 
bery,’ and road, with a clumkle, the announce¬ 
ment that ‘tlie loss of the jewels would be less 
felt bad there not been between the two bottoms 
of the box almost two hundred pounds in bank¬ 
notes, of which, unfortunately, the numbers liad 
not been taken.’ 

Probably the intelligent reader sees my plan ; 
but certainly I did not choose to explain it 
to Mr Muggridge, when, an hour later, that 
worthy but excitable gentleman rode, very hot 
and very red, up the shadeless road, to complain 
of my having ‘made a confounded mess of the 
account, you know.’ I simply advised him to 
wait for a vtrj few days, and then I would ^ 
happy to explain everything. 

That evening, as usual, I left the grounds at 
dusk, after spending most of the day in watching 
—-thougdi apparently engaged in something else 
—whether any one went near the spot, a few 
hundred yards from the grounds, where lay the. 
box on which I especially depended as a bait to I 


hook the thief. By walking slowly, I managed 
to let the shades of evening close around me 
before I was far beyond the spot where I had 
made up ray mind to watch and wait. 

Eight! Nine ! Were they never coming ? and 
was my trap laid and baited in vain ? Ten 1 
Surely they should have come by this time. Still 

-j Was that a sound on the road ? Yes, and 

coming from the village too. There were evidently 
several of them, and I began to regret not haring 
brought some help. Nearer they came, laughing 
and talking, as I cautiously drew farther back 
from the road. And now they were opposite the 
spot where the box lay hid. But—what! They’ve 
gone by ; and in the liearty guffaw of the man 
farthest away of the three, I recognise Farmer 
Bobbins, an honest fellow, whose acquaintance I 
had madO^ during my short stay. After this sell, 
I bad almost given mp, and wa^ actually making 
up my mind to abandon the affair, when a faint 
sound from dovm the road made me crouch as 
low as possible once more. It wa.s no hoax this 
time. A short thin man, whom I easily recognised 
as a mau-of-all-work who had been helping the 
gardener that day, was creeping stealthily down 
the road, close to the bushes. As soon as he 
reached the snot where the box had been thrown, 
he lit a small lantern to aiil him in his search. 
This time I felt sure; and so, when the man blew 
out the light, after securing the supposed treasure, 
tlie capture was made. 

‘ Oh! wliy, yes,’ observed the worthy Mr 
IMuggridge, who was in the office when I brought 
in tlie jiriaoner that night, ‘ I tliought as much; 

I’ve had my eye on that fellow all along.’ 

The man made confession; indeed, he was 
caught in the act, and could not deny it. The 
jewels were all recovered, and the reward proved 
very irseful in helping me to marry and settle 
down quietly, Avhen, one month later, I received 
my promotion. 


MO HE USES OF PAPER. 

In a former notice of the new uses to which paper 
has of late been applied, some alljision was made 
to the utilisation of this material as a lining for the 
garments of poorly clad persons in severe weather. 
SVa now hear that an invention has been patented 
lor making bed-coverlets of paper. The difficulty, 
we are reminded, which has hitherto prevented the 
more general adoption of this simple but effective 
substitute for woollen blankets, has been the im¬ 
possibility of free ventilation ensuing from the use 
of bed-coverings manufactured from paper. This 
objection, howev’er, has, we arc assured, been now 
Buccessruily overcome in what are known as the 
‘ (.'^hartaline ’ blankets, patented and manufactured 
solely by one firm. When we are told that these 
new coverlets are light, cleanly, fully as warm as 
two pair of blankets, besides being comparatively 
cheap, it will be seen how admirably this inven¬ 
tion is adapted to the purposes for which, it was 
designed. 

Mention has been made from time to time of 
bricks, planks, and various articles being mwn- 
factured from this useful material by ingenious 
inventors, so it is not surprising to hear- that water 
and fire proof paper has been patented. According 
to the BdentijU Amcriaxn, this is made by {fatting 
a mixture of ordinary pulp and asbestos reduced to 
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pulp, in the proportion of about two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter, into a strong 
solution of common salt and alum. This mixture is 
put through the pulp ‘ engine ; ’ and the paper thus 
made is run through a bath of gum-shellac dis¬ 
solved in alcohol or other suitable volatile solvent 
of that gum. The ell'ect of this strong solution is 
greatly to strengthen the paper and to increase its 
tire-resisting qualities. The shellac bath to which 
it is treated is said to cause the paper to become 
thoroughly permeated with the gum; so the paper 
becomes water-proof to such an extent that long 
boiling in water does not disintegrate it; and the 
presence of the gum in and upon the surface of the 
paper seems to present no obstacle to the proper 
and usual absorption of ink either in printing or 
writing. Thus, by the combination of the asbestos, 
salt, and alum in the paper, it is rendered so far 
fireproof that a direct exposiA-e to an intense fire 
does not burn up*the substance of the paper to an 
extent that interferes with safely handling it; and 
when exposed to great heat in books or between 
metallic plates, a number of sheets together, it is 
still leas injured by fire. Tlie addition of the 
gum-shellac to the paper makes it for all practical 
purposes water-proof; so that if account-books, 
bank-bills, and other valuable documents for whicli 
this paper is used, be subjected to the action of fire 
and water, either one or both, in a burning build¬ 
ing, they will not be injured to such an extent as 
to destroy their value. Alluding to paper as a 
protector of documents, it may not be out of i)kce 
to refer to a deed-envelope brought out not so 
long since for the convenience of tlie legal profes¬ 
sion. It is lined 'with linen, and therefore nearly 
unteanible; and is designed to contain a large 
packet of deeds, being capable of expansion ac¬ 
cording to the number required to be inclosed. 

A possible rival to esparto grass, used so much 
in the manufacture of paper, has, it seems, been 
found in the red melac grass which grows in 
large quantities in parts of Ireland and Scotland. 
Stmw is used in making millboard. A Jiew use 
has been made of these straw-boards in America, 
whicli is worthy of notice in connection with our 
subject Several, sheets of these hoards, such as 
are produced in paper-mills, are passed through 
a chemical solution, which softens the fibre and 
saturates it They are then rolled, dried, and 
hardened; and emerge from the machine a com¬ 
pact block, closely resembling a hard wood, imper¬ 
vious to ivater, and capable of taking a polish. 
On sawing this material, it is said to be very 
difficult to distinguish it from real v’ood. This 
important innovation in the building-trade has 
attracted much attention, and is likely to relieve 
the great strain continually being made upon the 
American forests, extensive as they are. In San 
Francisco, kegs and pails are said to be made of 
this new material. As machines turn them out 
in hundreds daily, they can he purchased for the ; 
same price as ,w’ooden ones. How wood in its 
turn, enters into the manufacture of pulp, is well 
known. This form of industry is slunvu to have 
received a very rapid development in Norway, for 
instance, the wood-pulp manufactured for paper 
having increased from one hundred and ten tons 
annually to nineteen thousand tons in about eight 
years; twenty mills being, we are told, at 
work fn that country on the preparation of this 
material. 


As BO much, paper is made from wood-pulp, it is 
not a little curious hearing from time to time how 
the former material is used as a substitute for the 
latter. An attempt has been made, for example, 
in Germany, to substitute paper for wood in the 
manufacture of lead-peucils. The paper for this 
purpose is steeped in an adhesive liquid, and 
rolled round the core of lead to the required 
thickness. After drying, it is coloured, and resem¬ 
bles an ordinary cedar pencil. The pencils, it is 
said, are sold to retailers at about sixty-five cents 
a gross. But a more useful application of paper 
for general uses appears to be the invention of 

f iasteboard window-shutters, for which a patent, we 
lear, has been taken out in Ohio. Panels made of 
this substitute for the ordinary material can be 
covered with coloured or stamped paper, so as to 
resemble auy pattern of wood that the purchaser 
may desire. The advantages claimed by the 
inventor for shutters of this description are, that 
tliey are lighter and cheaper than wood, can easily 
be fitted to new positioii.s, and are not liable to 
warp or split; an undoubted desirability in these 
days of so much scamped ivork in a certain class 
of buildings. Moreover, being susceptible of a 
great variety of patterns, says the inventor, they 
will contribute to an improvement in the appear¬ 
ance of cheap dwellings. 


MY LOST LOVE. 

‘ He ran and shouted Lost! Lost! Lost!' 

WiiKN I awake from heavy-lidded sleep, 

And through the sternest labour of the day. 
And when I watcli the dying sun’s last ray. 

And W'hile niy soul in f.ancy's dreams 1 stoop— 
For ever ringing through my work or play. 
Those words, like a perpetual moan, 
hluke to my life a constant undertone. 

What have I lost, 

That such a murmur ever haunteth me ? 

'What sad enchantment hath my life so erost, 

And taught me such a minor meloily ? 

I will look back into the j^a.si ami see 
If I can find why I so haunted !>e. 

'This do I find ; 

That I have lo.st’.a love -a love that seemed 
With such a jia.ssion to my own re-signed, 

That I liad deemed 

That love for < ver mine ; but Love bath wings, 
And soon departs, as do all happy things. 

And yet I had not sought 
Tliis love ; it came unasked, a shivering bird. 

Half frighted lest in seeking mo it erred ; 

But 1 received that love with sorrow fraught, 

And my whole heart opened to give it room, 

And find for it a warm and friendly home. 

It was a frail and weakly thing, 

That little Love—and I did strive 
Most anxiously to keep the thing alive ; 

And so it lived all through the early spring. 

I did not know that when its wings were strong, 

' My bird would fly and leave me. 

0 Love ! my love ! whom I have loved so long, 
How coulUest thou so grieve me ? 

Mautik DxsmiL. 
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LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. 

To have a plcasaut and intelligent coinpanion 
during a holiday or leisure-time, is one of the 
greatest advanhages possil)le. If your friend be a 
zo(<logist, then the varied forms of animal life to be 
met with in field and forest, by lake and river, and 
alon , the sea-shore, will have a new interest for 
yon. Even the dite.h with its stagnant pools, or 
the horso-trougli with its scum of green cord'erva;, 
will each be found teeming with living things after 
their kin 1, from tin waler-beelle in his changing 
armour of bronze ui d green and gold, to the lazy 
larva; and other incipient forms of insect-life that 
sidle and creep among the mud at the. bottom. 
Or if your friend be a botanist, you will find 
lesson-books everywhere around you—in the trees 
of the fure.st, in the lieath on the hill-.side, in the 
sedges that brighten the fen l^y the water’s edge, 
and in the greenery growing at your feet. Or if he 
have studied geology, then every crag and quarry 
and expo.scd surface of rock will afford matter of 
interest and information. Even tlie .stones which 
you dislodge as you climb the hill-side or scramble 
through the glen, will be ready to divulge their 
story, us they ever are, to whomsoever has the skill 
to read it. Not only your leisure-time, but also 
your recreations, may be brightened and improved 
by this observance of Nature, and instruction will 
thus come to you as naturally as the ozone you 
inhale. If there he any royal road to learning 
of this sort, surely it exists beneath the blue sky, 
beyond the bounds of the class-room, with a 
companion who knows quite enough regarding 
his subject to be fresh and interesting without 
boring you ; telling and translating these wonders 
into the familiar language of daily life. Such a 
pleasant and interesting companion in book-form 
we find in a volume of Leisure-time Studies, by 
Dr Andrew Wilson (London: Chatto and Windus), 
which we intend to glance at for a little. 

The book is the result of a collection -of 
lectures and magazine articles—some of them for 
ourselves—written under various conditions, bi^t 
all aiming at the popularising of science. The;^ 


articles, diverse thougli they he, are so graduated 
and arranged that a perusal of the whole might 
form a good popular introduction to biology, 
and an excellent field-companion to the think¬ 
ing and observant yet non-scientific reader. The 
two introductory articles strongly advocate the 
necessity of .ocicnce-culture amongst the people. 
Our author contends that the study of biology 
in the schools of the country is in the most 
unspecialised state in which it is possible for 
any study to exist. Many heads of schools have 
not yet awakened to the importance of the 
question in the education of their pupils. Science- 
teachers and science-leaching will never flourish 
until the study is looked ui>on as a necessary part 
of a liberal education, instead of being made a 
matter of chance. 

The late Charles Kingsley was a powerful 
and successful e-xponent of popular science-teach¬ 
ing for the young, and we need not mention 
how fully he himself refreshed both body and 
brain while fishing amongst sea-side pools or 
wandering on the sea-shore. This early teach¬ 
ing need only include the general jdicnomena 
of plant and animal life. Good diagrams are 
a necessity of the case; and thus early may be 
taught the inctamorpho.scs of insects, in which 
each young mind could draw upon its own obser¬ 
vation of what it had seen regarding such fami¬ 
liar instances as silkworm eggs or common cater¬ 
pillars. Perhaps the lecture is the best form in 
which a teacher can impact his knowledge to 
the pupil, imitating so far the style of Professor 
Huxley, who condenses ‘the substance of the 
hour’s discourse into a few dry propositions, which 
are read slowly and taken down from dictr.- 
tion; the reading of each being followed by a 
free commentary, expanding and illustrating the 
proposition, explaining terms, and removing'any 
difficulties that may be attackable in that vraj, 
by diagrams made roughly, and seen to grow 
under the lecturer’s hand.’ Forty or forty-five 
minutes is a quite sufficient length for such a 
lecture ; the remainder of the time might*he well 
occupied in an oral examination on the subject. 
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Frequent note-taking will also be found beneficial; 
the notes copious in number, but short in indi- 
Tidual extent 

In their universality of application, their suita¬ 
bility to students of both sexes, and through a 
longer period of life, our author contends that 
the natural sciences present means of wider appli¬ 
cation than are afforded in the study of exact 
Bcience. Thomas Carlyle well expressed the need 
for science-culture amongst the masses when he 
said; ‘For many years it has been one of my 
constant resrrets that no schoolmaster of mine had 
a knowledge of natural history—so far at least as 
to have taught me the grasses that grow by the 
wayside, and the little winged or wingless neigh¬ 
bours tliat are continually meeting me with a 
salutation that I cannot answer as things are, . . . 
Why did not somebody teach me the constella¬ 
tions, and make me at home in the starry heavens 
which are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day?’ How many boys and girls 
have grown up into men and women, with the 
same question on their lips ! All of us have not 
the force of character of Hugh Stiller, Robert Dick, 
and Thomas Edward the Banff naturalist, w'ho, 
with persevering enthusiasm, settled this matter 
for themselves. 

Is it because jounialists have had other things 
to think of, that we have heard so little of late 
as to the sea-serpent ? This may be so; but 
whether or not, the subject is always interesting. 
Everybody professes to laugh' at it, but every¬ 
body all the same reads about it. And few pages 
of Dr Wilson’s book will be read with more 
interest than those in which he pleasantly gathers 
together the. gossip on this subject, giving details 
of many of the ancient and modern legends 
current regarding the mysterious animal. The 
weight of collected evidence amounts to this—that 
most certainly appearances like huge serpentine 
forms have been repeatedly seen at sea by trust¬ 
worthy obser^'ets. Science has never been able 
to say that the existence of such a marine serpent 
ia an impossible thing. A dried ribbon or tape 
fish seen in the Newcastle Museum of Natural 
History, suggested to the author’s mind that a 
giant clevelopment of such an animal might verj' 
well account for many of the sea-serpent tales. 
The specimen mentioned measured twelve feet 
three inches in length, the greatest depth being 
eleven and a quarter inches, and the greatest 
thickness only two and three-quarter inches. 
The , body of these- fishes is greatly compressed, 
the breast-fins small, the back-fin long, and the 
■ventral fins spine-like. As an instance of the 
remarkable dimensions tbe.se fishes may attain, 
it might be mentioned that the smack Sovereign 
of Hull, forty tons bimlen, in trawling in the 
Firth of Forth for Lord Norbury—at that time 
resident in Fifeshire—captured during those opera¬ 
tions a giant tape-fish. When extended, it stretched 
beyond the limits of the vessel at stem and stern, 
and in length must have measured at least sixty 
feet. The fish was ordered to be cut in pieces and 
thrown overboard. The trawlers stated that they 
had met with even a larger specimen. Without 
making our interpretation either too decided or too i 


general, we may accept in the ribbon-fish a pro¬ 
bable explanation of many a sea-serpent story. 

We can fancy nervous housekeepers reading the 
section on ‘ Paradtes tmd their Development ’ with 
horror ; a knowledge of the facts contained therein 
being very useful, however, in the economy of 
human life. It is a history of the hidden enemies 
and the poison-traps which beset humanity, as also 
the lower animals. The lesson taught by the 
history of parasites of certain kinds which space 
forbids us to mention is, to avoid uncooked or 
half-cooked animal food in any form; the same 
holding good regarding unwashed vegetables, 
which may also contain the embryos of numerous 
parasites. 

Speaking of the ‘Genesis of Life,’ our author 
regards the Germ theory—which holds that lower 
forms of life, developed in infusions of organic 
matter, proceed from the germs originally con¬ 
tained in the fluid, or which have gained access 
thereto from the atmosphere—as fully proved. 
The narrative of the crucial experiments which 
lead to this conclusion is extremely interesting, 
the result of these experiments being that ‘the 
present state of our knowledge furnishes ns W'ith 
no link between the living and the not living.’ 

In the ‘ Law of Likeness and its Working,’ we 
have the very important truth expressed, that w'e 
do not come into the world like clean 8latc.s, upon 
which anything can be written; but that, in spite 
of ourselves, we are largely the product of past 
times; that the physical and mental constitution 
we inherit has been in a great measure wrought 
independently of us. It is interesting in this 
connection to note, in the words of Darwin, 
‘the •wonderful fact that the child may depart 
from the type of both its parents, ami resemble 
its grand-parents or ancestors removed by many 
generations.’ Our mental, like our physical char¬ 
acteristics, often run in the blood. Tlie offspring 
of parents of high moral and mental refinement, 
may be expected to shew some traces of their 
descent in their character; and in the same 
way the children of gre.at criminals have a heredi¬ 
tary taint and natural impulse to crime. Moral 
infirmities, like moral 8wectnes.s, can thus bo trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
genius may occa-sionally be but the gathering into 
one of many pre-existing shades of the same 
mental character; iu much the same wiy as Sir 
Walter Scott became the voice which /ipve utter¬ 
ance to the latent poetry which had gathered 
round the lives of several generations of Border 
shepherds and yeomen. 

We have all in our time suddenly lifted a stone 
and witncg.^ed the fright of the tenant-ants beneath, 
as they raced to and fro in the wilde.st manner, 
until they recovered presence of mind sufficient 
i to look after their eggs and other belongings. The 
common ants and their neighbours belong to the 
order of insects called Hymenoptera. The ter¬ 
mites, or white ants of the tropics, do not, how¬ 
ever, belong to this order, being more nearly 
related to that of the dragon-fly. The nests of 
these termites may attain a height of five feet, 
and when finished, have the appearance of conical 
liillocks. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
fixe nests is honeycombed with underground pas¬ 
sages, along which the ants convey their build¬ 
ing-material. The termites are small soft-bodied 
^animals of a pale colour, and are of different 
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grades—males, females, and blind ‘neuters/ The 
workers have a never-ceasing round of duties, 
building nests, making roads, training up the 
young ants, and attending the sovereign ant. 
^e males and females form a class apart, and 
have wings, in order that they may move about 
and disseminate their kind. The soldiers and the 
workers are wanting in wings, and differ in the 
shape and armature of the head. While the mouth 
of the labourer-ant is adapted for the working of 
materials in hive-building, the head of the soldier 
is of very large size, and provided with homy pro¬ 
cesses resemClii-g spikes, for oflence and defence. 
The true parents of the colony are the king and 
queen, who are wingless, and of larger size than 
the others. When a disturbance occurs in a colony 
of termites, the ordinary workers disappep, and 
the soldier-ants appear ready to do battle in self- 
defence. The common ants also possess three 
grades of individuals, and more than tho.se who 
come under the category of sluggard might be sent 
to witness their domestic economy. 

Space compels us to limit our closing obser¬ 
vations to but one more subject, namely ‘A 
Summer’s Day,’ one of the most charming papers 
in the book before us. The history of a summer’s 
day has all the brightness of the reality, and trans¬ 
ports the reader to the brook-side, with its wealth 
of animal and vegetable life, and pleasantly records 
what is to he seen there. The locality the south 
of England, the brook a small tributary of the 
Thames. The greenness of the water-meadows, with 
t! e old mill standing out fiom a background of 
green foliage, and a side-.selting of willows; the 
river be.side it is innocent-looking now as it appears 
at its suimner level, but in winter it submerges the : 
huu'.rhs and undermims its banks, and sometimes 1 
deflects its coursi . Lazily dreaming by its banka, • 
the author bdls us what a medicine to mind and : 
body be litiils this utter (piietude and greenness, i 
surrounded alone by nature. The sight of a dragon- ; 
ily is suggestive of the history of that in-sect, j 
which is given ; a trout in the .“treain awakens a : 
longing for a rod and memories oi’ Izuak Walton, | 
who speaks of‘anglers and honest men’ in one! 
breath. The harvest of wilil-flower.s and weeds ; | 
the duckweed, water-crowfoot, sweet-sedge, forget- j 
ine-not, butterwort, ‘ ragged-robin,’ and others, all : 
eng.agc his attentic)u, and are described in turn, i 
Then the catching of eels is hinted ut, closing with i 
a sail in a juint down-stream to the Thames, | 
amongst the gathering shadows of the night. i 

We '•.ordially recoiuniend this excellent book ; 
to the notice of all who would learn something i 
of Nature in her most attractive moods. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAFTEn XXVI.—AUTOBIOGItAPHY. 

*Mli delirium readied its height in the summer season.* 

The first sign of manly down had appeared upon 
ray chin, and since the Crimean War—closed a 
few years before with great glory if little profit— 
had left behind it the fashion of beards, I shaved 
assiduously, to promote the growdh of that appa¬ 
nage to manhood. 1 have above my mantel-piece a 
portrait of myself taken at that time ; and though 
I know it on good testimony to be accurate, there 
is in it a fiat contradiction of my own remeia- 
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brances. At eighteen I felt myself quite aged 
and I used to look not without pride on incipient 
wrinkles. In the smooth face which looks upon 
me from the wall, I find nothing of that stem 
manhood on which I prided myself. Poor lad! 
I am not an old man yet, but I am too old to wish 
for age ; though at eighteen I should have been 
glad to have pitchforked myself into the forties, 
had such a feat been possible. I wrote a prodi¬ 
gious deal of verse, much of which I remember at 
this day with an odd mixture of shame and affec¬ 
tion. Most of it was addressed to Polly or in some 
way concerned her, and she was still my deity. 

The time came when I should leave school. I 
think I feel the emotions proper to that hour more 
keenly in the remembrance than I did in reality. 
What a gap it made in life, hadj but hadthe eyes 
to see it! How many with whom I had spent 
eight years or pai-t of these in life’s journey, faded 
out of life there and then, and now refuse to be 
summoned even as the thinnest shadows ! It was 
not of the break in life I left behind, but of the 
opening to the world which lay before me, that 
I thought, as the train whirled me homewards. I 
was not so distinguished in the school as Gascoigne 
or Gregory had been before me in their last days; 
but I had done fairly well, and Uncle Ben was 
amply satisfied. It was not easily possible for 
Uncle Ben to be balder tlian he had been in my 
first knowledge of him; hut ho was grayer than, 
of old, and his face was more deeply lined. Ho 
was always genial and good-tempered, and I have 
known few happier men. His ambitions were 
satisfied, even to the gradual formation of a rela¬ 
tionship with the country magnates; though he 
confessed to me privately that he didn’t want 
them for himself, but only for the good of the 
house; and that if it had not been for his sons and 
Maud and me, he would rather they had continued 
to stay away. 

‘ But I ’ll tell you what it is, Johnny,’ said the 
old man, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘It’s the 
golden bait as draws all them pretty fishes here. 
Don’t you think now as I overvalue money. 
Thocr’s a lot o’ things in the ivorld as money can’t 
buy, and they ’re mostly the things as are best worth 
liaviu’. But these nobs is a poverty-struck lot, and 
the poor Major’s drove nearly off his head with 
invitations. Theer ain’t a lord in the county as 
wouldn’t jump at him for a son-in-law. But then 
you see I’m a weight to ’em. Theer’s no more 
polish on me than theer is on so much oak-bark. I 
begun too late, Johnny; and it ain’t no use tryin' 
to train a tree wiien it’s got stout and stiff—^is 
it! Eh ?’ Therewith Uncle Ben would laugh and 
poke me in the ril)s, and felicitate himself upon 
the polish which belonged to the Major and to Mr 
Horace St John, the Major’s brother, and to Maud 
and me. 

The time which came between the last of my 
school-days and the beginning of my career at 
college went smoothly, and held only one thing 
worth chronicling. At that time, a certain police 
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caae was reported daily and at length in the 
London newspapers. An expert in handwriting 
gave the chief evidence in this case, and there 
were doubts expressed by some visitor at the 
breakfast-table as to the value of such testimony 
m the expert had to offer. The visitor, I remem¬ 
ber, was an army-man, an old campaigning comrade 
of the Major’s, and he pooh-poohed the whole 
business. 

Uncle Ben broke in calmly. ‘Well, I don’t 
know as you can call it a science, but it’s a knack. 
I've had to deal with more than one forgery iu my 
time, sir, and I know a handwriting 1 ’ve once seen. 
I don’t care how good the disguise is; I can tell it. 
You may think you’ve drawn my signature stroke 
for stroke, and you may practise till you ’re black 
in the face if you like, but I ’ll pick my own out 
of a hundred; or your-s, sir, if the cleverest forger 
as over cheated the gallows spent a lifetime in 
copying it.—No, no, sir! Don’t tell me,’ said 
Uncle Ben, who was in some heat by this time. 
"There’s them as knows what time o’ day it is 
about handwritings.’ 

‘The guv’nah’s quite right,’ said ilajur Hartley. 
‘ I’ve known him do it.’ 

‘Don’t you think there’.s a possibility of being 
mistaken ? ’ asked the Major’s friend. 

‘Not for a man as has the knack,’ Uncle Ben 
protested stoutly. ‘I ain’t sticking up for the 
experts, mind you. They may be duffers and 
impostors. But the thing is to be done, and ts 
done ; and there’s scores o’ men about in business 
as wouldn’t pass the forgery of a name as was 
known to ’em if they just so much as cast their 
eye on it.’ 

‘M’m!’ said the Major’s friend, not yet 
convinced. 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘you get any clever 
feller to forge anybody’s name on me, and see if I 
don’t spot him.’ There was a general laugh at 
this, and the subject dropped. It fell from my 
mind, until circumstances brought it back again, 
in a singularly unpleasant manner. 

Uncle Ben accompanied me to Oxford, and put 
up at the 3Iifre until he had seen me fairly settled. 
I took the rooms of a mau who had left his furni¬ 
ture and pictures to be sold at a valuation ; but 
all these, at Uncle Ben’s instigation, were cleared 
out, and he furnished me anew. I think he 
disapproved of the art decorations, which were 
probably a little too erotic for a quiet taste. When 
everything was arranged, he came up to the rooms 
and looked over them with much enjoyment; and 
finally we sat down together, and lie gave me a 
great deal of advice, drawn from his knowledge of 
the world. ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘as you’re 
the sort of feller, Johnny, to be stuck up because 
you’ve got a rich uncle; but if you don’t think of 
that, there’s them as will. Do you remember 
that feller Tasker coming to mv place, three or 
four years ago V —I nodded.—‘ Do you remember 
what I told you then about bills I nodded 
again.—* Don’t you disappoint me now,’ he said 
with a show of meling, which was rare in him. ‘I 
shan’t make you any reg’lar allowance, Johnny; 
but I fJhall trust you. Everybody ’ll know afore 
you’ve been here a week as you ’re the nevey of 


old Hartley the great millionaire ’—he grinned a 
little at that—‘ and they ’ll be on to you with offers 
of unlimited trust and credit. Now, I don’t ask 
you to live stingy ; but I ask you to be honest. 
Don’t buy anything you can do without; but at 
the same time live like a gentleman. If you’ve 
got a head on your shoulders, you won’t want to 
buy wine here. I’ll send that to you from my 
own cellar, and you needu’t spare it. Write to 
the butler when you want any. Don't bother me 
with that; but send me all your bills of whatever 
sort, and I ’ll pay ’em. I know what it is when a 
warm-hearted young chap makes friends, and one 
of ’em comes to him and says : “ I’m in a bit of a 
hobble, I am. Just put your name on to a bit o’ 
paper for me, will you ?” Now this is my last 
.serious word. If yon get into a mess yourself, 
send me word. If you want money—no matter 
if you ’re ashamed of what you’ve come to want it 
for—send to mo. If any one of your friends ever 
asks you to back Ids name, you tell him it’s more 
than your income’s worth to risk it. For that’s 
the one thing 1 won’t forgive ; and now 1 ’ve told 
you. If ever you put your name to a bill wliile 
i I,’m alive, I’ll disown you. No, no, Johnny. I 
don’t want to threaten you, my lad, and 1 don’t 
mistrust you ; but you must prumise me.’ 

I gave the promise, and would have thanked 
him fur all his countless kindnesses ; but he 
stopped me. He gave mo a checpie for such an 
amount that I sluMild have been wasteful indeed 
had I exceeded it. ‘ Make it last as long as you 
I can in reason, Johnny,’ he said ; and then, with 
1 a hearty shako of tlie hand aiul a slap on the 
shoulder, he went ilown-stairs, blowing his nose .so 
violently that the hollow .stairciuse echoed to the 
■ sound. 

It is not within my scheme to relate the story of 
my college life. 1 fell amongst a whoUisome set; 
and though I spent more time on the river and 
I iu the cricket-ground than 1 passed above my 
! books, 1 contrived—considerably to m\" own sur- 
I prise—to scratch through for a degree. Uncle Ben 
1 w’as greatly pleased at this, and prophesied that 1 
should make a great man—seeming to regard the 
achievement of a B.A. degree as a thing till then 
unheard of. ,But it is ijot the life I led in Oxford 
which comes back-to me most strongly when I 
recall that time. Mr Fairliolt comes witliiu the 
range of mental vision, for one. I do #ot think I 
read him too unkindly when 1 believe that he found 
a wide dill'creuce between the John Canij)bell wlio 
was cast a friendless orphan on his hamie and the 
John Campbell who was acknowledged by liis own 
rich neigh hour. I do not think 1 read him too 
unkindly if I say that the money question made 
the whole difference. But when once Uncle Ben 
had, hy sending me to college, made his responsi¬ 
bility for my future complete, Mr Fairliolt made 
me a welcome guest at Island Hall. In spite of 
the enormous edifice Uncle Ben had built, I am 
foin to confess that Island Hall remained ‘The 
Hall’ to the country-people, as it had been time 
out of mind before Uncle Ben was heard of. Nor 
I will I deny that apart from its one attraction lor 
me, I liked it better tlian I liked the barbaric 
.splendours of my uncle’s palace. To me at that 
time it was a Bower for Beauty—nothing more or 
i less. I was welcome there at all times ; hut I 
I took an insane delight in wandering outside it, 
j £md making surreptitious sketches of it, as though 
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to go near it or to sketch it had been a thing 
forbidden. I used to rise at unearthly hours to 
ramble there ; and I used to sketch her window 
with the Virginia creeper and the climbing roses 
about it until I could have almost drawn them 
with closed eyes, until closed eyes can summon 
them now at least and see them as clearly as if 
their fresh reality were before me. And the 
dreams I had ! 1 would go into parliatnent, and 
become Prime-minister, though that went without 
saying if I once got there. Or I would go into the 
army, and d;stinguish myself in some tremendous 
campaign. Or I w'ould go for authorshii)—in the 
poetic line—and write an epic, and be crowned 
with bays. But whatever I promised myself—and 
up to two-and-twenty one lives in the land of 
promises, if not in the Land of I’romise—1 never 
ventureil to hope for a happy termination of the 
pangs of Jove. Nobody ever wrote more love-lorn 
verses. Nobody was ever more involved in a 
more hopeless pas.sion. I used to go about in the 
moodiest fasliion and watch the sunsets and tlie 
sunrises alone, and imjirovise verse, and declaim 
it in the silent lane.s, to the great astonishment 
of the yokels, and my own sliamefatred embarrass¬ 
ment when discovered. I cotili<lcd my bupele.s.s 
love to Gascoigne, who had a curacy hard by; and 
he u.sed to smoke his pi])e and listen to me with 
great forbearance. I conlidcd it to Gregory, who 
accepted my belief in my own prcjbablu early 
(h.'ath with m.'vrked coni]»o.snre, and undertook to 
provide an epitaph. Hawkins of Lxeter and Bilks j 
of Wadham knew of my liel|)iess and Jiopeless j 
slavery. I think that in a gloomy way I was rather j 
])i'oud of it. In all the ca.stles 1 ever built upon | 
this eloud-foviidation, lliere lmng.no ]netnrc of ai 
happy union. I was going to be great, and then I ■ 
was going to die ; and I’olly Avas to know how : 
p]dondid a treasure she bad ca-st a.side. Yet 1 | 
cannot renuunber that .she treated me with any- i 
thing but kindness, :ind 1 know she must have | 
bad a dillicult task at lime.s. 1 

5Iy delirium rcae.licd its height in tlie summer ' 
Bcasoii wbie.b followed the dosi; (d' my time at ^ 
college. Polly liad a paid eomp.tnion, and Miss ' 
Hurd and I were great in frien<l.shij). I sujipose j 
Miss Hurd wa.s thirty if she wiTo a '.lay ; but Ave ; 
Avere kindred .spirits, .spite of tlii.s di.sparity of i 
years. !Shc had a line deep nudanehidy-sounding 
contralto, ;ind .she used to sing in wJiat I took 
to be a patent allusion to my own case : 

Let us t.alk of love no more 
While the hat is flying ; 

Fitter friendsliiji’s solemn lore 
When the day is dying. 

Other ditties bearing on her own condition .she j 
sang, as though the lower octavos of au organ j 
were concealed within her. She could not sing 
the old son,gs, and tlie like. Exccj)t for a general i 
and uncultivated fondness for the art, I was not ' 
in any inamier musical; but I used to shake- i 
iny head at this, and murmur inly that I could not j 
sing the old songs cither—a question as to which j 
tliere existed no shadow of a doubt. I sujqmsed 
that Miss Hurd Avas aware of my passion, until one 
evening Avhen I came acros.s the fields on ]iors.e- 
bacic and found Polly absent. Mkss Hurd sat at 
the piano and played Heart Boived Down, and 
I sitting at the window sighed as X thought of my 
own. 


‘ You are not well, Mr Campbell,’ said Miss 
Hurd. 

There was a dusky light in tlie room, and the 
window was open, and the quiet scents and gently 
stealing sounds of the country mingled with it 
soothingly. I rose and crossed to the piano, and 
said with much solemnity that I was well enough 
—‘ In body,’ I added with a sigh. 

Thou canst not minister,’ said Mi.s3 Hurd in 
t her lowest contralto tones, ‘ to a mind diseased.’ 

‘No,’ I answered, sighing again, and carried on 
the quotation, though when I reached the ‘ yester¬ 
day,’ I thought it a little inappropriate, 

‘ Wh.'it is it, Mr Campbell?’ said Miss Hurd. 

‘ Confide in me.’ 

I seized Miss Hurd’s passiA’c hand as it lay 
upon the keys of the pianoforte, and I told her in 
sepulchral tones that rny heart was bre&king. I 
believe I quite believed it. •• 

‘With what?’ asked Mkss Hurd. But I re¬ 
turned no answer. She pre.s.sod my hand, and 
murmureil again : ‘ With what, Mr Campbell ? 
Confide in me.' 

‘ Witli love ! ’ I answered, not unconscious of a 
comic side to the Avhole episode, the mere hint of 
Avliich in iny own mind made me perhaps a trifle 
more morose and tragic than before. 

‘I’or whom ?’ said Mi-ss Hurd with my hand in 
both of hers. I laid my^ melancholy head upon 
the cold smooth poli.sli of the top of the piano, 
and murmured my diA’inity’s name. Mi.ss Hurd 
dropped ray liand, and sat still in the du.sk of the 
room and made no sign. How she left the room, 

1 know not. Nor do I know how I left it; but 
Avhen I came to myself, I was in the fields again 
in the moonlight, putting Bob at a fence. I 
screeched with demoniac laughter. Miss HukI ! 
Ill love Avilh Mi.ss Hurd! Could she have dreamed 
of it? Could Polly have thought it? Horror! 
And I laughed bitterly to myself as I said that 
this was Fate’s last and cruellest burden, and I 
would erulnrc no more. 

‘ Wlieu a tooth ache.s,’ I told myself, ‘ the best 
thing to do is to have it out at once.’ I resoh'ed 
that I would go over next day, and compel Polly 
to turn spiritual dentist; but Avhbn morning came, 
the thouglit of Miss Hard daunted me; and I bung 
about the stables in a weak irresolute Avay until, 
to my self-worrying mind, the very stable-helpers 
could! read my A'acillation and its cause; and I rode 
aAvay in self-defence. Miss Hurd daunted me, as 
I Jiave said ; but though she held me hack from 
the house Avith the memory of last night’s epi¬ 
sode, she could not keej) me, nor could I keep 
my.self, away from its neigbbourhood. And there, 
as those serio-comic Fates who rule the destinies of 
lovers Avould have it, I found Polly alone in the 
iresh green lanes, Avith a frond of fern in her 
little ganntleted hand, and a wreath of young oak- 
leaves twined about her liat. 1 dismounted, and 
AA'alked by her side, in a foolish compound mood 
of ecstasy and misery. Promjited by those serio¬ 
comic Destinies, I must neod.s driit in mystic and 
bcAvilderiug speech about last ev’ening s episode 
with Miss Hurd. I tried at first to assume a tone 
of banter, Avhich failed me miserably. Had Polly, 
so I asked her, ever deigned in her OAAm mind 
to associate me with the matrimonial condition ? 
Had she ever contemplated the possilylity or 
probability of my being some day married ? She 
regarded me gravely and frankly, but without a 





k^ W.l^oiur or eonfasion. No, she saidj 
imAlpivMr thought of me ia that coimee- 
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added, standing still to speak, and 
Sbf her eyes with the fern, held lightly in 
hinds, and making the sweetest picture with 
^ voii are oettiui? to be 


unconsciousness, 'you are getting to be 
* « man, Jack. And I suppose,’ with her eyes 
iOjpening just a thought wider at the fancy, * that 
I am getting to be a woman. One is a woman at 
nineteen, I think. Do you know ’—she spoke as 
though this were altogether a discovery—‘I think 
that a girl is more a woman at nineteen, tlion a 
hoy is a man at twenty.’ j 

In my bewildered compound mood, this hurt 
my feelings. It seemed to widen the space 
between us, and to make despair more despairing. 
Canon Kingsley’s charming nov'el of Two Years 
Ago was new just'then: and I asked Polly, who 
h^ read it recently, if she remembered a passage 
in which it is declared —apropos of a IMr Creed, i 
who carried a warlike message to Torn Thurnall— ! 
that if a man is ever to be a man he will he one ' 
at twenty. ! 

! ‘0 yes,’ said Polly, holding to her oolonrs; ' 

*but I think a woman is more a woman at nine- ^ 
teen.’ i 

But, I persi.sto.d, with an aching feeling that mv * 
head was growing empty—had she ever thought I 
that I was in love ( With—with- aTiyl»o>ly i I 

» ‘No,’ she answered, facing rouml again, with the ' 

fern still lightly balanced in both hands above i 
her eyes. 1 felt that 1 had a hangdog guilty look, ' 
and beneath her glance I could leel that unplea- i 
sant aspect deepen. A little light ol humour in 
her eyes ripened into a full smile of friendly 
mirtK *0 Jack,’ she said, ‘is this a cunfe•^slon !' i 
Before I could answer or think of answering, her 
sudden question ha<l so staggered ami bewildered j 
me, she dropped the tern, and clapped her hands i 
tt^etber. ‘It is Miss llurd!’ she said with al 
gravity as sudden as the gesture ; and with the 
swift vivacity which was a ]>art of her, aud is still, 
she passed her arm through mine, ami in a tone j 
of cosy confidential.friendship, she said : ‘ Tell me 
aU aboirt it.’ 

‘O Polly,’ I cried, not thinking how answerable 
I was for the situation, ‘how could you think such I 
a thing of me T | 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Polly, with a little shrug. | 
‘ Miss Hurd is very nice, I’m sure.’ ! 

‘ I daresay,’ I answered with ilyronic bitterness 
of souL 

‘ I beg your pardon, I am sure,’ said Polly,; 
moving her arm a little to-and-fro in mine, as if i 
to decide upon the .most comfortable position ' 
there. ‘ And now,’ she said, giving my .-irm a ’ 
little hug, as if to emphasise her own hati.,faction ' 
in, the approaching confidence, ‘ tell me all about j 


I said: ‘Never mind,’ darkly; and Polly said 
coaxingly: ‘ Yes; now do tell me all about 
it’ 

I responded still darkly that she would know 
some day; and at that she was a little offended, 
and withdrew her arm. The empty aching of my 
head left me incapable of doing or saying anything 
to retrieve myself; but it left me the power to 
make myself feel still more hangdog and more 
desperate. Perhaps, 1 said, she did not care to i 
know. It could make no difference to her. ' 


‘How can yon say sol* she demanded with a 
little dash or her old childish petulance. Then 
with stately gravity: ‘You are a stupid boy. You 
are undecid^ ana self-contradictoity, imd*—wil& 
a complete change of face and voio^ she took my 
arm again—* I am sure that you are not happy; 
and if 1 can help you, you must let me do it’ 

I was quite melted at this, and told her that I 
felt I was a villain ; but I added that it had been 
my fate all my lifetime to appear before her in an 
unfavourable aspect. 

‘ That is all vanity,’ slie said with calm decisive¬ 
ness. ‘ You have always been a little too self- 
conscious. Fight agaiu.st it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, feeling desperately that the tooth 
was coming out at last; ‘ 1 have been awkward 
and constrained before you all my life.’ 

‘ Before me ? ’ she asked in a voice which told 
me she wa.s wounded. 

‘Yes,’ I au'^wered ; ‘and before yon only. Ever 
I since I .saw you fir.^t, when Aunt Bertha took me 
! to the nursery, and introduced me to you as your 
courin.’ 

1 had thought she would know my meaning ; 
but her tone eouvineeil me that she was still 
ignorant of it. She answered only: ‘ You are very 
uukind and cross to-ilnv.’ 

‘Unkind to niy-ielf,’ I responded fatuously; 
‘but not so uukind a-! I deserve.’ 

‘You are ineunipn'hen''il)!e,’she answered in a 
tone of pique ; ami w<' w.ilkeil on in filenco until 
we came to the wte of the drive, when .she asked 
mo smilingly il I would‘Come in and be good.’ 
B.ilfled in my purjio^e, .uni being altogether 
wretched and forlorn, 1 bhook my head, aud gave 
her my hand in '•ilencc. 

‘ Bring your lEdipus wit h von,’ Mid Polly lightly, 
‘if you eoine again in .so .‘<plimx-like a luuuoiu'.’ 

‘ 1 will bend him by the pemiv-po^t,’ I answered, 
conbcious of a lue.id interval ami a re'iolve. 

‘lie shall be weloomc,’ said Polly with a laugh ; 
and then with a nod and a bright ‘(Jooil day’ she 
passed out of .sight beliind the curve ot the tree.s, 

I mounted Bob ag.iin, and in the tumult of my 
feelings, took him he'ter-.-,keltor over the fields 
homeward. Aixived there, 1 pouglit the solitude 
of iny chamber, and sat down to aliu.se my.self 
for being so egn-gioiio an .v-s. I had said noth¬ 
ing I meant to sa}', and h;id s.iid nmny things 
I had uo light to hay. 1 remembered my share 
in the whole converMtion, and blushed over its 
inconscqueiioe, its t(sUiie.s.s, its want of purpose. 

I caught .sight of my own face in the glass, and 
shook my head at myself havagely, announcing 
with jierlect herivmsness that if I could only get 
outside mv.'-' lf, J would kick tnyself from there to 
Land’s Eud lor an impracticable, disgraceful, 
unworthy idiot! I tried to write a letter to 
Polly, and made thirty or forty beginnings, and 
threw them all a.sidc. So far as they went, I 
believe they all breathed unalterable devotion ami a 
dcMge to die. I began one, I can remember, with : 

‘ What am I, O pure aud beautiful, that I should 

dare*-; ‘Dear Polly’ bounded too familiar; 

and ‘Dearest Mi^s Fairholt’—apart from the dis¬ 
tant coldness of the form—seemed to suggest that 
there were several Misses Fairholt—three at least. 
Why then, I thought, should I use any introduc¬ 
tory phrase at all ? Why not plunge in medias res, 
like ‘some epic poets?’ Whilst I sat thus bewil¬ 
dered, a message came from Uncle Ben, who 
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detbed to eeo itte; imd Ijaviag crammed the 
blotted and cromplcu pile of andahhed notes tato 
an eaciitoire tuui looked them titoe, I oh^ed the 
eummona. 

Uncle Ben was strollit^ in the gardens, smoking 
a big porcelain German ppe. ‘ Have you got any 
notions, young un, about your future?' was the 
question with which he met me. I had within 
nve minutes expressed the ideas I had upon that 
point, in writing; but feeling that Uncle Ben 
would scarcely care to know that I meditated an 
early death, and was quite indifferent as to what 
came before it, I contented myself by asking if he 
had thought about anything for me. 

‘I've thought about 'em all,' said Uncle Ben. 

‘ Timer’s the church, and theer's law, and theer’s 
physic, and theer's tli’ army and navy. One, two 
three, four, five. Then theer's art, and theer ’h 
litterychewer, I take it for granted os you ain’t 
got a special call to neither of them two.’—I 
believed I bad to each of them, but I kejtt silence. 
—‘Well then, about the church ?' lie questioned, 
turning round upon me with a finger on a thumb 
in act to tell off the five,—1 shook my heaii, having 
very serious and decided ideas on that matter.— 

‘ Very well. About tlic law i How should )'oa like 
to be a barrister 1 ’—1 had but u mean idea of the 
legal profes-ion, and I said .so.—‘V>ry well,’said 
my uncle, going on to the middle linger. ‘ Then 
theer’.s phwic. Now, tli’ aimy and navy i.s only 
profesMoiis to them that’.s got a lot o’ money, and 
ilou’t uaiit a jiroles-jion. To anybody oNe. they’re 
slavery. Jlow about phvsi'' i ’ 

1 tliought 1 saw that ‘ph\iic’was what I’ncle 
Ben most favoured, and I said ‘ Ves’ tentatively. 

‘ !t’s a h ’louiaide Tirofes.ion,’ .said my uncle, 
‘and it’s a uaelul un. Now, uliat do you say to 
physic !' 

j told liim I thought T would say ‘Ve.s’ to 
ph vsie ; and he asked me then uhat I should .say 
to l)r Br uid. 

*A real firot-rate man, Johnny,’ said I^ncle Ben. 
‘Lust time 1 wa.s in town, I askevl him if in a few 
years’ time he’d be prepared to admit a smart 
feller into his jdace to look aioimd him ; and we 
had a bit of a talk about it ; ami he’s willing to 
take you under his wing, my lad ;*and make a 
friend of you, and make a man of you. Voii’ll 
see if you like it; and if you don’t, you needn’t, 
stick to it. It’s a great favour, mind >uu ; but 
he ’ll look after you when you get up there, and 
yon uimst cullivate him.’ 

It seemed all very easily settled; and Uncle Ben, 
who wa.s ulway.s ior striking whilst the iron was 
hot, advised me to go at once to London ami 
spend a week there—set' Dr Brand—walk tli rough 
the lio.spitals, get a first generul idea of things, 
and decide as soon as I could see my way to a 
decision. 

‘Look you,’ said Uncle Ben, clapping me jovially 
on the shoulder, ‘ we ’ll go un to-iuorrer, aud have 
a look round together. Eh, Johnny ?' 

That was settled at once. 1 made a fire ofTine 
blotted aud crumpled fragments of notes, and sent 
a brief letter to Polly. Uncle Ben’s proposal had 
cleared my wits a little, I suppose; for 1 wrote 
without overwhelming euibarrnssiiient that CEdinus 
I were going up to town with Mr Hartley, 
that we all three hoped to be improved by the triii, 
and that it was probable that the journey would 
result in my adoption of a profession. Anil having 


despittdted tMi letttsr, I la^ for a time awake, 
a little escimd paifoiipeet of life in Loudon, 
and a good deal tm disnoeed to an early death on 
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Queen, and that I waa 1^ John CampbelL 


ICE-MAKING. 

Weiters have always been fond of dilating on 
the contrausts that Loudon presents, and some of 
them certainly are striking enough to an observant 
eye. It would, however, be difficult to find any¬ 
thing in the way of contrast more curious than 
tliat experienced by a parched and panting Lon¬ 
doner when he steps out of the heat and glare 
of a broiling day in July or August into an 
establishment in i^hich one of the latest ice- 
making machines is at work-win establi&hment, 
for instance, such as may be found just by the 
side of the Thames, near the foot of Black- 
fnars Bridge. There, however hot it may he out¬ 
ride, winter reigns supreme. The van standing 
ju'.t within the entrance is being loaded with slabs 
of ice eight or ten inches thick, which have been 
dragged out from a glittering mass stowed away 
ill ail ice-liou-se on the right. On the left-hand 
side as we enter, a roaring fire throws out in¬ 
tense lieat, notwithstanding which the machinery 
in the place is patched here and there with hoar¬ 
frost and little tuft-, of what looks to be snow; 
iiinle from several jiuints are suspended glistening 
icicles—all genuine jiroducts of tlie more than 
wiiitiy temperature which science lia.s succeeded 
ill pioduciiig and mairitiuiiiiig, in contempt of 
nlniiinacs, aud in defiance of dog-stars and noon¬ 
day suns. 

This (;realion of a frosty temperature has long 
bei'ii a very simple matter. It is the result of 
the ab.sorptiou of lieat occasioned by the rapid 
conversion of a solid body into a liquid, or of 
a liquid into a vapour. When either of these 
changes takes place, the liquid or the vapour 
absorlis all the heat within its reach, and thus for 
tlie time being lowers the surrounding temperature. 
If ill any way you can carry on the process so as to 
absorb .so much of the surrounding heat as to 
reduce the air to tliirty-two degrees, then your 
liquid will freeze and become solid. The temjiera- 
tnre might in tliLs manner be reduced far below 
Iree/.ing-poiut, even under the hottest of July 
suns. All tlii.s lias long been understood, and scien¬ 
tific men have been able to produce any amount 
of ice. But to turn out the artificially made 
article at a moderate price has, till recently, been 
quite another mafter. Now, however, the art 
has been brought to great’ jierfectiim, and ice 
made by machinery can be sold at a very much 
lower figure than what we may term natural ice, 
taking cost of gathering, conveyance, and storage 
into account. 

There were two things to be done in order to 
bring about these re-sults—first, to discover the 
most efficient refrigerating agent; and secondly, to 
devise the apparatus by which it could be set to 
work in. the freezing of water. Both jiroblems 
have been solved with a complctene.ss that seems to 
leave very little to be wished. The refrigerating 
agent adopted in the newest machines is avumonia. 
J2verybody knows tliat different fluids will boil 
at difl’ereut temperatures. Water boils at two 
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hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit; ether 
at ninety>five degrees; sulphurous acid boils at 
fifteen degrees, or seventeen degrees below the 
point at which water freezes ; while ammonia in 
liquid form, and under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, will boil at twenty-eight degrees below 
zero, or sixty degrees below the freezing-point of 
water. It not only vaporises or boils, as w(‘ say, at 
a very low temperature, but the vapour has an 
immense capacity for latent heat. The keen eye 
of modern science had noted tliehc peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of auHUOuia, ami inachiuery has been 
devised to take advantage of them. U would he 
useless to attempt to describe it without illustra¬ 
tions, and w'ithout a good deal of technical detail, 
for which few of our readers w'ould care. It looks 
a little complicated, hut the whole contrivance 
has just two objects in view—first, to reduce a 
qnantity.of brine to a very low 'temiieralun* ; and 
secondly, to keep ft circulating round the tanks iii 
which water is to bo frozen. The circulation is a 
simple matter of force-jminping, so we neeil not 
trouble ourselves with that part of the maehiiierv. 
All the rest of it is merely an apparatus lor 
changing the form of tlio animomu from the 
liquid to the ga.seous, and from the gaseous back 
to the liquid. 

A certain amount of liquid ammonia is introduced 
into the machine ; and assuming tiiat tliere is no 
leakt^e or breakage, it will do permanent duty. 
It will start here, go through the app.aratns, and 
' come back, ready to do duty over again as often 
as required. Here it is a liquid ; a little further 
on, it flies off into a gas ; then it condenses into 
a liquid; and again a little further on becomes 
a gas, once more to settle into the Injuid state 
towards the end of its journey at tlie original .'•tart- 
iug-point. Now, if the reader will hear in miud 
that liquid ammonia on changing into a gas 
absorbs an immense quantity of heat, ami is bound 
to have it from somewhere nr other, he will easily 
understand that just at the points in tin* machinery 
where the change takes place, there will be intense 
cold. The ammonia, as last as it becomes a gas, 
must have caloric to generati', and it \\ ill suck what 
it requires out of the machineiy and the surround¬ 
ing air or anything else that happens to be lu-ar. 
It is at those points in the ajqiaiatus wh<‘re this 
process is going on, that we find tiie icicles hanging 
and the little patches of snowy-looking ice and 
hoar-frost. Just at these points you may reduce 
temperature to almost any degree you plea-e ; and 
if you want to cool your brine, all you liave to do 
is to pass it through a coil of ])ipc wnuding round 
the receptacle in which this heat-sucking proces.s 
is gcflng on; and if you choose, it may lie made 
cold enough to freeze a tank of water I'n a baker’s 
oven. 

Most people know that ordinary 1 rine, that is 
salt and water, requires a much greater degree of 
cold to freeze it than pure water. Hence salt cast 
upon ice or snow, melts it. A solution of chloride 
of lime, w’hich constitutes the ‘ brine ’ in thus ; 
machine, may be cooled down to fi^y degrees 
below zero without freezing. In connection with 
the icc-niaking machine, it is not necessary to 
reduce the brine to such a temperature ; but after I 
passing through a spiral pixie in the ‘ cooler,’ it - 
issues in a frigid torrent which freezes water j 
more rapidly than the severest winter’s night ever j 
experienced in this country. | 


We will now leave the machinery and pass into 
the adjacent apartment in which the actual ice- 
nuiking is going on. Here is a huge tank, nearly 
fifteen feet sejuare, and three feet and a half 
in depth. This is divided longitudinally into a 
number of troughs by hollow iron walls, through 
which the brine, at a temperature representing 
I sixty degrees of frost, or thereabouts, is pumped 
j in one continuous stream, circulating rouml these 
tanks and back again to the ‘cooler.’ The ‘ico- 
niaking by machinery ’ being nothing more than 
the natural process of freezing, is of course very 
slow work even at the lowest of temperatures. 
As soon, however, as the brine begins to jush 
round the tanks, a thin covering of glassy ice may 
be detected all round the inside of Ihcir walls, 
and this glii'-sy coveiing grows thicker and thicker 
until, at the enil of loui-and-twenty hour.s, there is 
I one solid lining about eight inches thick, hard as 
rock, and looking as though no strength short of 
that which would destroy the tanks them.se!vos 
could ever detach it from tlie iron walls. Nothing, 
however, can be more easily accomplished. 1’lie 
stream of brine is cut olT, and water at the ordinary 
siiiiimer teiniierature turned on m its place. Tins 
may involve an increase of some one hundred 
and thiily degrees of temperature, and instantly we. 
hear a crackling and splitting on all hands, as the 
ice becomes detached from tin* sides of the tank. 
It may afterwards be lifted in huge slabs and 
blocks—eight or ten tons of it as the jiroducc of 
one <lay’s woik. 

There is one very curious feature in the process, 
as here earned on. It is characteristic of tho 
best ice that it is clear and tran«))arent—fice 
from those while, milky streaks which are com¬ 
monly attributed to air. 'rins apiiearaiice is not, 
liowever, attrilmtable to ihi' presence of air. but to 
the irregular furinatioii of tlie I'ty-lal , whndi, by 
shooting out ill various directions, present a broken 
and irregular hurface, from which tin: ligiit is 
ridiected, iu-tead of being allowed to pass through. 
Now it has been luund that a slight, os<illating 
motion of the water in the t.inks will give 
uniformity to the direction iii whuh the crystals 
shoot out Ironi the irmi walls. The sway of tho 
water determmes the direction in whii h they dart 
out, and causes them to present a hinuotli and even 
Mirt'aci* to the play ot light upon tlwm. By a 
.simjde airaiigemeiit, this-tirnngis efreitie I by liars 
of wood, wlinli gi'otly sway to and fro iii the 
niiddh* cd' each tanl; while the ice is forming on 
the walls all round. 

It may salely be alfirmcd that ice turned out by 
tills ]iroccss is better than that which is taken 
from lakes and rivers. It ia so lor the most part in 
rcsjiect to it^ purity and transxmrency. But what 
is of mote importance is its increased density 
and hardncssi. Idie harder the frost, the denser and 
more durable the ice produced by it. Nevertheless 
there aie some purposes for which very hard ice 
is not desirable. Where it is to be mixed with 
.salt for freezing purposes, for instance, the more 
rapidly it liqiielies the better, and the ice that 
‘ h IS tlie most gravy iu it ’ is preferred. For such 
purposes, therefore, ice from our own ponds and 
Tttre.ims has generally been used rather tlian that 
from the more rigorous climate of Norway or 
America. English ice can be got cheaper too. For 
merely cooling purjioses, however—for use in the 
larder, in fibluuongers’ shops, in the cooling of 
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liguids, &c.—the harder the ice and the longer it 
■will last, the better; and the produce of the tanks, 
or ‘ ice-boxes,’ with their fifty or sixty degrees of 
frost, is far superior to the ic6 yielded by either 
our own or foreign waters. Bearing this in mind, 
and considering also that our native or imported 
‘ natural ’ ice fetches from three to eight pounds 
per ton in the market, our readers may judge 
of the revolution that is going on in tlie trade, 
when we state that by one of these machiues— 
fleece’s for instance—some ten tons of ice may be 
turned out jjor day at a cost, as ive are assured, 
of five-and-sixpence a ton. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

Two or tliree years ago, wc lived in a lonely 
country-house at Dullenthorpe, a little hamlet 
tvvcdve miles from the large seaport town of 
Liversedge, Being so far from a large town, was 
a great drawback in obtaining servants ; and ive 
had to pay high wages and put up with anything 
in the shape of ‘help’ that wo could get. My 
mother had been wonderfully fortunate, and had 
retained her two good servants for nearly tlirec 
years ; so when our neighbours discus.sed tlieir 
misfortunes, ive listened with a feeling of supe¬ 
rior ]>ity. After my father’s death, as she had 
four daughters at home, my mother no longer j 
thought it right to keep two servants, considering I 
that oxpt-nse might be saved, and the extra | 
work would keep us from niojuug. After several I 
j<uirne 3 's up and down to diifereut registry oflic's, j 
1 answered an advertisement that looked pro- i 
misiug. Going down to Liversedge, a clean tidy- j 
looking woman was presented to me by the name ' 
(H Bridget Jlaloney. Her country was betrayed 
by feature and accent as well as b\' name. Her 
clothes, though ver}' ]>laiuly made, were good in 
material; and there was a good-tempered and 
honest look in her dark-gray eyes that prepos¬ 
sessed me in lu-r favour. 

* Why did you leave your last place V 1 said, 
after her capabilities in the epoking’and washing 
line luul been discu.sscd, and both of which were 
satisfactorj'. 

‘ Sure, Miss, there was a stepmother; and she 
used to bate the children of the first wife, and I 
couldn’t staird it at all at all. Not but they was 
tiresome monkeys ; and many a slap I ’ve giv'cn 
them meself; but that’s diti'erent to bating with 
a strap.’ 

I saw her last mistress, who gave her the 
character of being a * thorough servant; ’ and I 
engaged her to come on the following daj'. 

Bridget arrived wliile I was out; and on enter¬ 
ing the parlour, iny mother observed: ‘ That 
woman looks tidy and capable, Marian; but she is 
an awful talker. She nearly deafened me when 
she came, about the trouble she had to find the 
hou.se ; so, to get rid of her, I suggested it was five 
o’clock ami she might like a cup of tea.’ 

Like most of her countrywomen, we found her 
wonderfully ouick to understand when it suited 
her, and eriually dense when it served her purpose 
to be stupid. However, as she was generally 


A PEEFECT TREASUEH 


willing and always good-teiripered, her little eccen¬ 
tricities only amus^ us; and feeling ([uite com- 
fjortable about us, my mother and two sisters went 
off to pay a visit to some friends in the north, 
leaving Gwendolin and myself alone. 

As one servant in a large house and in such a 
quiet country-place had a very lonely life of it, 
we talked more to Bridget than we should other¬ 
wise have done; and after a while it struck rne 
she rather presumed on it. Her wat>t of respect 
indeed amounted at times to an unaccountable 
mania. 

It •w'as now the end of November, and Gwen and 
I found the evenings very long and dull; therefore 
when the front-door bell rang about nine o’clock 
one liiglit, though rather startled—for so quiet was 
Dullenthorpe, and so little given to visiting were 
its inhabitants, that we could generally account 
for every ring—it Vaa with a ^eliug of pleasur¬ 
able excitement we waited for the result. The 
bell rang again. As Bridget didn’t attend to 
it, I pulled the one in the breakfast-room. She 
answered it in a great temper; and going to the 
front-door, pulled it open on the chain, and shouted 
out: ‘Who’s there'/' so roughlj’, I was quite 
ashamed. As there was no answer, she opened 
tlie door ; and then came in to say there w'us no 
one tliere. There was a large boys’ school in the 
neighbourhood ; so we decided one of the boys 
had done it for mischief. In about a quarter of an 
hour the bell rang again, with the same result; 
and Bridget retired, muttering sundry threats as to 
wliat she would treat the young spalpeens to, if 
she caught them. The next night the bell rung 
in the same way about six o’clock ; but though 
annoj’ed, we resolved to take no notice, but lot the 
boys tire themselves out. 

About nine o’clock, Bridget appeared in great 
excitement. ‘I was pickin’ a chicken in the 
laundry, Mi.ss, when a man with his head wrapped 
in a white cloth, came and jiressed bis face against 
the winder ; and I want you to go round the 
garden with me and find him.’ 

‘Is the b.'ick-door locked I’ I asked. 

‘ Troth, Mi.ss. Don’t I lock it every night when 
the milk cumes.’ 

‘ Then put out the light in the laundry, and fini.sl» 

! the chicken in the kitchen,’ I said. 1 knew tliat 
if the back-door was locked, the house was safe; 
and our man, who was gardener and groom com¬ 
bined, was so careful, that I was certain the stables 
and outbuildings were quite secure. As w'e were 
not far from the station, where the natives congre¬ 
gated in the evening, and who were very fond of 
practical jokes, 1 was sure one of them liad seen 
the light and had put his face to the window to- 
startle her. 

For several nights tlie hell-ringing ■went on. 
with great regularitj’, always once or twice about 
six and nine o’clock. One afternoon, as I sat ia 
the drawing-room, a violent peal echoed through 
the house. Now, our drawing-room had a large 
bow-window, commauJing a lull view of the drive 
and approach to the front-door. Resolved this 
time to see the provoking ringer, I inoved to the 
window. At the same moment, Bridget opened 
the room-door and sai<l very cro-ssly ; ‘ If it’s the 
tea you’re wanting, Miss llcl^'ard, it will be in 
directly.’ 

‘ It was tlie front-door,’ I said. ‘ See'^who ia 
there.’ 
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I heard her open the outer door ; it was now too 
cold to keep it open all day; and a moment after 
she appeared in the drive, shaking lier head. 
‘There was a man, Mias Helyard,’ she called out; 
‘ and he ran first up to the stables, and when he 
fonnd that door was locked, he ran dowm again, 
and jumped over the garden-wall ; and he called 
out he knew the place long before I did.’ 

* What was he like ? ’ I inquired breathlessly. 

‘Sure, Miss, he went past me like a streak of 
light, tmd I couldn’t tell you at all at all.’ 

‘But you must know' what he was like,’ I 
persisted. 

‘No, Miss; indeed I can’t tell you a bit. He 
ran like a hare.’ 

And that was all I could get out of her. 

That night, the hell kept us on the constant 
start; and«I began to think of a gardener we had 
dismissed a year before, who had taken to drink¬ 
ing, and had lately, 1 fancied, favoured us witli 
very black looks. The next day we concocted a 
scheme to catch the my.sterious ringer. We tied a 
cord to the farthe.st arch of the veranda wliich 
covered the porch, so as to cross the step; so 
that if it were taken in at the breuki'ast-rooiu 


in. She seemed to be in a state of great excite- 
pieut ‘ And is it watching you are ? ’ she said. 
^ Let me stay with you,’ 

‘ If you don’t speak a word, you may,’ I said. 
But she went on talking in the strangest manner, 
and wound up a disconnected harangue with: 
‘ Sure, are you stopping for ten, Mra Marsland ? 
Do stop to tea.’ 

Mrs Marsland looked amazed, as well she 
might; and 1 said sternly; ‘ Leave the room, 
Bridget.’ 

She glared at me, and at last departed, mutter¬ 
ing something very like a suppressed maledic¬ 
tion. 

A few seconds after, without a sound from out¬ 
side, the bell pealed through the silence. Gwen 
jerked tlie door open, and shut it again with great 
precipitation. There was no one there, she said. 
We all turned a shade ]>aler; and Mrs Marsland 
besought U.S to escort her to the end of the drive. 
1 did .so, and did not linger on the way back. 
IVljeii I entered, I found Gwen still more terrified; 
the bell had rung svhile she stood in the doorway ! 
I went into the kitclicu to reprove Bridget for her 
conduct to Mrs Marsland; but finding the gardener 


window, it could be jerked up when the bell 
rang, and no one could go down the steps with¬ 
out touching it. After ludf-aii-hour’s w'atch, 
without a crackle of the asjihalt or a foot¬ 
fall on the step, the bell rang violently. For 
a second I sat paralysed, then I jerked up the 
' cord. It remained tense in my hand without shock 
or jar. At the same, moment Gwen suddenly 
opened the front-door. There was no one there ! 
We closed and double-locked both door and i 


there, began to give him some directions. Bridget 
interrupted me several tiaie.s ; and at last I told 
her, in a peremptoiy tone, to take the tea-things 
into the drawing-room, and not to come into the 
kitchen again until.I had finished talking to 
L>itvid. 

As soon as she had gone, he said: ‘ I would like 
you to let me sit in the veranda, !Mis.s. I am 
detennined to find it out ; and won’t 1 just break 
tile head of the scoundrel that has troubled you 


window with great celerity, and betook ourselves j 
to the bright, well-lighted drawing-room, where | 
we sat down to talk it over. | 

We were beginning to feel decidedly uncomfort¬ 
able ; we had scarcely got over the shock of my | 
father’s sudden death ; the house that used to ring ' 
from morning to night with song and luugliter, 
was novr so quiet that every soutul seemed to echo; 
and for the last month the weather ha<l been 
steadily wet and foggy. All these cause.s com¬ 
bined put us both iu a nervous excitable state ; 
and after the discovery that the bell rang without 
bauds, Gwendolin retired to be<l with a racking 
headache. I xeiuained iu the drawing-room ; but 
at Gwen’s special request, left the dnor open. I 
heard Bridget running up-stairs with the hot- 
water bottle for her feet, murmuring as she did 
80 : ‘ Poor little girl! poor little girl!’ 

The ringing still went on ; and unable to bear 
the strain, we told our neighbours ; and gentlemen 
for several nights patrolled the garden and road, 
but on these occasions—to our great mystification 
—we w'ere left in peace. One afternoon a lady- j 
friend came in; and as we sat talking, a peal ut 
the bell startled us alL 

‘ Oh, Miss Helyard, let us sit in the breakfast-1 
room and watch,’ said Mrs Mar.sland. ‘It must be 
some one; and it is so light we shall be sure to 
see them.’ 

Accordingly, we adjourned to the next room. 
Within the shadow of the veranda, it wiis per¬ 
fect darkness ; but against the white drive we could 
have seen the movement of the smallest animal. 
Gwendolin crept to the front-door and held the 
handle turned in her hand ready to jerk it o})en 
instantly. While we were watching, Bridget came 


so much! ’ 

The night was terribly cold ; it was freezing 
hard ; ami 1 was very loath to exjMjse David, who 
was rather a delicate man, to its severity ; but he 
pressed so h-ard, I couldn’t refuse him ; and it wa.s 
arranged he should be su])plied with plenty of 
: warm wraps, and should sit in the veranda from 
half-past eight till after nine. I returned to the 
j drawing-room, w'hcre Bridget was banging the 
cuj>s and saucens about in a most vindictive 
1 uiamier, 

‘Bridget,’! observed wJfh great dignity, ‘once 
for all, 3 'uu must learn to curb jmiir tongue, or 
you leave thi.s hou.se !’ » 

TIii,s was the signal for a burst of Screaming 
and erving, during wliich she said that if I had 
scolded her for big thing.s, slie could have bonre 
it; but it was ulway.s for little things, that no one 
else would have noticed ! 

In the, middle of the excitement, there was a 
knock with the hand at the Irout-door; and feeling 
much a.shame<l of the noise, I opened it, and dis- 
^ covered Mrs Marsland, escorted by her housemaid. 
Lt^aving the girl in the passage, she came into the 
drawing-room, the door of which she carefully 
closed, then taking us quite to the far end of the 
room, she demanded in a low voice: ‘ Docs your 
servant drink ?’ 

‘ 0 no,’ 1 said. ‘ She can’t get at anything; and 
once when she was ill, I had great work to get 
her to take a little brandy. 

' Then said our friend in a most impressive 
whisper: ‘ If she doesn’t drink, she is mad; and 
we have come to the conclusion it is she who rin^ 
the bells. And I don’t like to leave you two girls 
in the house with a madwoman.’ 
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I explained that, mad or not, I was much 
stronger than Bridf^et, and that if we felt uneasy, 
we would get David to sleep in the house. On 
which assurance, but only looking half-satisfied, 
our friend departed. 

While sitting over our tea, Gwen and I dis¬ 
cussed the new idea. Now we were both almost 
teetotalers; and since my mother’s departure, 
except to take out a little sherry for a pudding, 
the cellaret had not even been opened. 

‘I am quite sure there were both whisky and 
brandy in the decanters,’ said Gwendolin; ‘ and 
didn’t you decant some sherry for mother to take 
with her?’ 

‘But she couldn’t be drunk for three weeks on 
that,’ I said ; ‘and it is only about that time that 
she has been rather strange,’ 

She had certainly changed for the worse both 
in her dress and temper. We had noticed that 
the slightest things seemed to excite her ; but 
this we had put down to Irish eccentricity, in¬ 
creased by nervousness at the mysterious ringing. 
That night, her conduct certainly justified Mrs 
Marslami’s suspicions. About nine o’clock sbe 
appeared, and Hinging wide oiien the drawing¬ 
room door, said with the air of a Duchess : ‘ Miss 
Helvard, 1 demand of you, i.s David in the veranda 
or no 

‘ I really don’t know if he has come yet,’ I 
replied. 

‘ If I can’t get an ansiver out of you,’ she said 
vehemently—‘and it’.s just lies you’re telling me 
—I nini-.t see for myself.’ She rushed to the front¬ 
door, threw it open, and (lisa]i]ie!ired into the 
garden, where we lieard her shrieking out frightful 
abase. W'e fo. owed to the door, being afraid she 
meant to admit tliieves, and that her excitement 
was feigned, to frighten us into keeping to one 
room. In a short time sbe came in, exhausted by 
her violence, and went straight to bed—as I took 
care, without a light. 

The ne.xt day, to our inexpressible joy our 
mother came liome. ‘ Why, that w'omau is mad 
with drink,’she said, after seeing Bridget a minute. 

‘ Where is the key of the wine-cellar I’ 

‘ In the cellaret,’ I said; ‘ and 1 li^avo had the 
keys of that ijuile safely.’ 

The next day, Bridget was informed she might 
have a holiday to .see her friends. In her absence, 
we took the opportunity of making a thorough 
examination. The wine-cellar revealed a dreadful 
tale. A dozen bottles of my father’s splendid 
old port, half-a-dozen sherry, and dilfcrcnt bottles 
of rum, whisky, and gin—thirty bottles in all, 
made a dismal gap in the stores my mother had 
thought would last for years. How any woman 
could consume so much in less than live weeks, 
and yet have gone about her work, and how we 
could have been so blind as not to find her out, 
were alike mysteries to my mother. 

An examination of the sideboard shewed how 
the key had been obtained. It w'as made of beau¬ 
tifully carved old oak; but its interior arrange¬ 
ments were very badly contrived. The bottom 
of the drawer formed also the top of the cellaret; 
and when the drawer was withdrawn, anything 
below could be easily fished up by a piece of 
wire or pair of tongs. Behind one of the kitchen- 
doors, which always stood open, was found a mop i 
of tremendous length, meant for brushing lofty | 
ceilings, and which could therefore be easily used j 


for reaching to where the bells were hung. Its 
^proper place was the housemaid’s closet up-stairs ; 
so that accounted for our not thinking of it. The 
absence of any motive for such malicious conduct 
supplied a reason for our blindness in not connect¬ 
ing Bridget with the bell-ringing. It could only 
be accounted for as the freak; of a woman mad 
with drink. 

When she saw we hod found her out, she came 
to my mother with a table-knife clenched in her 
hand ; but a little quiet decision soon cowed her ; 
and when she departed that night, she was evi¬ 
dently as glad to leave as we were to see the last 
of our ‘ Perfect Treasure.’ 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT HOBBIES. 

A HOBUY is, accoiding to the dictionary, ‘an 
object of affection; ’ but this defmition, if not alto¬ 
gether wrong, is very different from that generally 
ascribed to the w'ord. It is really understood to 
mean every self-imposed task which is taken up as 
a pleasure, in contradistinction to those only pur¬ 
sued for profit. Hobbies are so varied in their 
nature, that it would be next to impossible to 
arrange them iu a clas,sifted form. But a large 
number may be placed under the head of ‘ Col- 
Icctivg Hobbies.’ Even in childhood this trait 
may often be detected. Who does not remember 
the heterogeneous mass of odds and ends which he 
or she so jealously guarded in days gone by i Again, 
what a strange mania possesses the boy who 
gathers together about a bushel of marbles ? There 
is, however, some method in this form of mad¬ 
ness ; for marbles at school are to a certain extent 
l(;gal tender for all kinds of small transactions in 
pocket-knives and other necessaries of boyhood. 
(.Cherrystones, horse-chestnuts, buttons and knuckle¬ 
bones have also their claims on the regard of the 
young collector. Defaced postage-stamps were also 
affected by many long liefore the demand brought 
its natural supply of gaily bound albums in which 
to preserve them. It would be curious if it could 
be ascertained that those who in boyhood have 
given themselves up to these hobbies, carried out 
their destiny later in life by giving fabulous prices 
for scarce cups and saucers and bric-4-brac. 

Another trait which shews itself in a very 
marked manner during childhood—and which is 


often afterivards developed into a hobby—is the 
natural love for the lower animals. This feeling, 
so general, should be surely encouraged in every 
way. The pets usually in vogue among little folk 
are fowls, rabbits, and guinea-pigs; for they are 
easily obtained, and can in great measure shift for 
themselves. But animals of 14 far more unpleasant 
nature occasionally engage the affections of youth, 
such as frogs, lizards, and toads. Hobbies such as 
these are the abhorrence of the careful housewife ; 
but all the same they must not too readily be 
discouraged. There is a certain amount of good in 
them, which should not be sacrificed altogether to 
the love of order, which by the way is with 
many people a rampant hobby in itself. We have 
regarded such inconvenient pursuits as bein^ not 
entirely destitute of good, because there is no 
doubt that very often habits of comparison and 
observation of natural things are thus implanted 
in the mind, which may afterwards bear good 
fruit iu the shape of scientific research. The same 
may be said of the mania which possesses some 
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Tjoys of trying everything in the shape of a The most nsual fault of which amateur musical 
chemical experiment—doubtless to their own satis- societies are guilty is the choice of work far 
faction, hut to the detriment of the household gods beyond their powers of performance, and very 
generallj. It seems something like heresy to often above the capacities of their hearers. People 
asaert that boys should be encouraged in such are apt to forgot that the ear requires a certain 
amusements; but wc do say it. For when we look education before it can distinguish good from had. 
around us and consider tliat every necessary we The dearth of this ear-education is exemplified in 
have, and every trade through which our wants the enormous prices often paid for the copyriglit 
^ supplied, owes its present state of perfection of wretched street songs, which spread over the 
in a great measure to the science of chemistry, wo entire country in a few ilays like a terrible epi- 
ahould not be too ready to discountenance, on the demic ; while it is a fact that competent musicians 
sole ground of minor inconveniences, the dawning ! are told by publishers that it does not pay to pro¬ 
love for such a splendid branch of study. In the ] duce works that are actually too good for the luul- 
present day, a good deal of attention is ])aid in our tilude to appreciate. This form of ignorance is by 
schools to natural philosophy ; so it may be hoped no means confined to our lower classes ; it is 
that the rising generation will be a little more more or less common to all. 

conversant than their jiarents with the phenomena From music to painting is an easy transition ; 
which surround the daily actons of their lives, indeed in very many instances the two arts have 
Ask &nf average ,’'iiddle-aged man in this nine- been successfully cultivated by one and the sanm 
teenth century the solution of such a simjde pro- person. It is certain that the love of the one is 
blem as the conipobiliou of air or water, and in very likely to beget a fondness for the other. In 
the generality ol cases he will confess himself jviinting, as in music, the common fault prevails 

E uzzled. But the best apology for permitting J of aimiii'g too high at first, in forgetfulness of the 
oys to flirt with chemistry, is the fact tliat our ! axiom that one must creep before he can w.alk. 
modem school of chemistry is founded Ui)on dis- j The type of drawing-master, now happily almost, 
coveries hit upon by the students of old, who , c.vtinct, is in great ine.asure rosponsilue for this ; 
dabbled in the science in much the same spirit the necessity for making parents believe that 
that possesses the boyhood of to-day. their hopefuls have niacle rapid progress, by 

Hobbies wliich biiug pleasure and profit to exhibiting to tlndr partial eyes impossible land- 
others beside.s the promoter, should most ceitaiuly | scapes duly furnished w’ilh impossible iigures, 
take a very high rank in our estimation. It js ^ being at the root of the evil. It i- too much the 
the peculiarity of many such oc<'UjiatioiH that custom to allow children to dahble wdth coloiins 
while they bring good, to otliers, they are usually i before they can dest'ribo a straight line witli toler- 
fiaught with expense and trouble to their ori'_'i- ] able accuracy—under which circunibUnees the 
nator; although of course in his ca=(! lliio troulde I chances arc that they will never nui'-ter lh<it 
and expense aie Cf)n)pensated for in seeing the easenli.il element of art. Our art-schools have 
results growing under his hands. j worked a healthy reform of late ye.ars ; hut it will 

Of the various hobbies w’hich engross men’s he some time before their inllueiid* will m.iko an 
minds, perhaps those connected with the arts au* inroad iqiou the lal-M-system of teaeliing wliich stdl 
the most common. Music is now happily such a ' prevails in many places, by .shewing tli.it servile 
general aceoraplinhmeiit, that it can h.irdly be copying from fiat lithographic studies means eggie- 
called a hobby. Still some people do make it one, j gious waste of time. The master who really me.ins 
and unfortunately many allect it who are in-i his jmpils to shew adiancement, will direct them 
capable of securing any result save that of torlur- | to begin by sketching sucli S(j]id objects as any 
ing the ears of their fellows. Putting aside ' liou.seliold will ufi'ord—pet 5 and jumh and the like, 
vocal mu.sic as being of too oidiuary a character | such as tlie great Teniers w.ts nut too jiroud to 
to need notice, wo will consitler in a brief manner introduce with such m.irvellous fidelity into the 
the instrumental part of the (pucslion. L'lilbr- ' pictures wliich have h.uided down his name to 
tunately, the instrument wliich au amateur chooses ' jioslerity. # 

for his lirsc attempts is often of a very aggravat- j in the jwes'ent <lay, tliere is too muMi affectation 
ing character. The flute in the hands of a learner for what i.s calleil ‘high’ art; a kind of struggling 
is one of the mo.st exasperating instruments to the after a vague ideal wliich has no counterpart in 
enforced listener. It is so couqiaratively easy to ' nature. Jt is the I'ashion to give this feeling 
tootle a melody on this instrument, that many j encouragement, and in conseiiuence a great deal of 
amateurs adopt it. The cornet is even wuise, nonsense i.s talked about the decadence of art. The 
ami yet it is an instrument much allected by , old masters, lor whom we have the utmost venera- 
amateur musicians, to"the inexpressible annoyance j tion, are luudeil beyond their deserts, and pictures 
of those w'ho are compelled to listen, cracked and generally disfigured, are called ‘linc,^ 

Stringed instruments olfer so many difficulties If they were jiaiiited nowadays by some obscure 
to the aspirant to musical fame, that they arc , arti-t tiiey w'ould remain unobserved and neglected, 
seldom meddled with, except by those, who mean i Another branch of art which many make a 
to take some pains to acquire proficiency. A I hobby, and whicli seems more jierhaps than every 
moderately good player can always find a ready ' other amusement to engross all the energies of its 
welcome to one of the numerous onlie.stras or j followers, is the hihtrionic. It w’ould seem as 
quartet parties which are now common all over j though there w’as some subtle influence attached to 
the kingdom. It is true that such orchestras do a theatre against which some people find it very 
not always come up to a very high standard ; still, ! diflicult to combat. The character of the stage- 
they afford people the pleasure of working together | struck youth has again and again been introduced 
in a irhintuy spirit towards one common end ; by old and modern dramatists as a subject for 
and when a hobby takes this form, who can cavil satire ; and in real life it is by no means an un- 
at it 1 I common one. In this particular, acting partakes 
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rouch of the nature, in its effect, of dancing. An 
inordinate love of the latter jpastime is of course a 
trait immeasurably belovr that of acting, where 
the intellect is engaged, and where acquaintance is 
made with the works of standard authors. But 
still the time absorbed could certainly be better 
employed; to say nothing of the fact, that a 
dramatic club is usually a kind of mutual admira¬ 
tion society, and one therefore not likely to be of 
permanent value to its members. 

In conclusir !, we must readily admit that many 
of the hobbies we have mentioned are of great 
use to the community, as well as to the persons 
principally concerned. They give cniployment 
to nmny ; they encourage trade in various ways ; 
and they are in constant demand for benevolent 
purposes. 

MAX GORDON. 

IN BIX CHArTEUS.—PROLOGUE. 

I HAVE R])ent to-night in the past—the past, which 
I fancied was safely buried beyond siglit and 
reBurreclion. Not forgotten—ab, no !—but so far 
distant, so resolutely lived down, that it seems 
miserable a few old pages of faded writing shtnild 
have power to ‘ roll the stone from its grave : 
away.’ It is lying open before me—the grave of j 
.'I woman’s lieart and ho])es and happiness. And 
though the stern forms of Duty and J''ato are 
oitting one at the head, the other at the feet, with 
the same .smib^ on their pale faces that has hitherto 
been my only strength, I cannot look into their 
eyes to-night ; 1 can but stoop ycai’uingly over 
inv buried tre^'sures, and water them with unavail- j 
iiig tears. I 

Only a few pages of faded writing, found in an 
obi tlesk, whic.Ii two horn's ago 1 opened for the 
tinsl tiinc. in lii'te(;n years. 1 am a proud woman, 
and a strong woman ; and yet the written rec-onl 
of these few moiiihs of my life has swc])t away all 
the barriers raised by Time and resolute U)il. 

Let me copy the pages from Edith’s Diary and 
my own here ; and consecrate this night at least to 
the loving memory of my dear sister—and others. 

« 

CHAi’TEH I.—EDITH'S DIART. 

MarcA 1,18C-. 

An event is about to take place. I do not re¬ 
member ever having had previous occasion to make 
such an interesting announcement as the above. 
The story of our lives from day to day is about as 
dull ns it well can be ; and therefore—though we 
are very happy. Papa, Katrine, and I—an event is 
an event to us, and we are excited accordingly. 
And yet the prospective circumstance, to any but 
such a doctor-ridden house as ours, u-ould not 
probably be regarded as one of momentous intere.st. 
It is only tliat old Dr Rouaby—who brought me 
into the world, and has been in frequent and lively 
anticipation of seeing me go prematurely out of it 
—is about to retire from practice, and that Dr 
Max Gordon is coming to succeed him. 

It is vain to disguise a notable fact, and I may 
therefore mention here that such lamentable failures 
—from a sanitary point of view—as my father and 
myself, are it is to be hoped uncommon. We 
both of us ‘ enjoy ’ almost constant bad health, and 
expect to be waited upon by the family physician 
regularly as by the postman. A change like the 


one impending is regarded by us, therefore, as a 
matter of no small moment; and the advent in 
our midst of a stranger—for be is almost that, so 
long is it since we saw him—thrills us with expec¬ 
tation, not unmingled with awe. 

One only of our household can boast of her due 
allowance of strength, physical and meutaL I see 
her coming up the approach as I write—ray sister 
Katrine. The cold wind is blowing a soft pink 
into her pale pure cheeks ; the velvet and dark 
furs shew off her glorious hair—‘yellow like ripe 
corn great lustrous eyes of darkest gray look up 
to the window at me; whilst a loving smile parts 
the sweet, proud lips. (Are you truly—as in very 
truth you seem to me—faultless, O my sister ? 
Or, even as those fathomless eyes give your face 
its one wanted touch of earth, is that regal pride of 
yours in like wise.the hall-mark of yoftr spirit’s 
humanity?) •. 

Our relation is deeper than even the deep one 
of ordinary sisterhood. Ever since I can remem¬ 
ber, Katrine has been to me mother, sister, 
teacher, nurse, everything; and not for a single 
day during my recollection have we been sepa¬ 
rated, In truth, our travels have not been far 
or wide. Two visits to Scotland-five and three 
yeans ago—constitute our sole glimpses of the 
world lying beyond The Grove and its vicinity. 
The delicacy of Papa’s health and mine was always 
a sufficient barrier to our furtlier peregrinations, 
and Katrine of coarse would not move without us. 

Twelve years since, when Kate was nearly four¬ 
teen, and I was five, our mother died. I do not 
recall her well—though the dim image of a pale 
w'asted face, and the sound of a hacking cough, 
haunt me sometimes when 1 look at myself in 
the glass. Katrine cannot speak of her even yet. 
Once after I had been ill, seized with a sudden 
anxiety as to the possible ravages left by disease 
in my small wliite countenance, I asked my sister 
to bring me the niiiTor. The sight of my thin 
face instantly revived more powerfully than ever 
the vision of that other one—perhaps because the 
likeness in my own to it was even more marked 
than usual. 

* Kate,’ 1 said, still contemplating my unenvi- 
I able reflection, ‘ you are like Papa, everybody 
! says ; am I like Mamma, then ?’ 

! My sister laid hands on the glass swiftly; and 
' glancing at her, 1 saw her cheeks had turned as 
white as my own. 

‘Am I, Kate?’ I repeated with the exacting 
pertinacity of convalescence. 

‘Yes, darling,’she answered, wrapping another 
shawl round iny shoulders. ‘ Too like, by fur,’ I 
heard her sigh to herself as she turned quickly 
a'W'ay. 

Aunt Mabel, who is staying with us just now, 
told me yesterday that the night Mamma died she 
called Katrine to her, and whispered: ‘ I leave 
our Edith to you, dearest, h'or the sake of our 
fourteen years’ unbroken love and friendship, you 
will shield our delicate darling, Katrine V 

And Katrine, her pale lips on Mamma’s, pro¬ 
mised : ‘ With my life, mother.’ 

• • • • • 

Strangely enough, only yesterday for the first 
time an idea presented itself to me, or rather was 
presented, which I suppose to most otheiv girls of 
my age.would have occurred often, and long ago, 
I was tired, and had fallen asleep on the drawing- 
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room sofa. Aunt Mabel was seated by the fire, 
and I suppose Katrine must have come in whilst 
I slept; for presently I was conscious of murmur- 
ins voices, and listened to them lazily in a dreamy 
luUf-awakened way. 

* Well,' Aunt Mabel was saying, ‘in my opinion 

it is quite a misdirection of the natural and fitting 
order of things, for a girl of your beauty and 
accomplishments, and the rest, to be buried alive 
here with two invalids, when you should be 
adorning quite a diflerent position. Lord Hari- 
court'- 

‘I gave Lord Haricourt my ultimatum long ago,’ 
Katrine put in rather contemptuously. (Here my 
semi-comatose state became one of lively interest.) 
‘I must say I can’t conceive bow my lot—with 
which I am perfectly satisfied—could possibly be 
bettered by uniting it with his.’ 

‘I don’t know what you 'wouhl have,’ Aunt 
Mabel replied calmly. ‘ Viscounts "with fifteen 
thousand a year don’t grow on every bush.’ 

* The beauty of Nature would scarcely be 
enhanced if they did, taking this one for a fair 
specimen,’ remarked Katrine dryly. ‘ Dear Aunty,’ 
she added with a little laugh, ‘what would you 
have me marry that half-witted boy for ?’ 

‘ He has been a very constant boy,’ Aunt Mabel 
observed, ignoring the question. 

‘Is he still of the same mind, then?’ returned 
Kate, with lazy indifference, evidently tired of the 
subject. 

‘He is ; and is in very eaniest hopes that time 
may have changed yours. It is ridiculous to make 
Edith your excuse, you know, Khtrine. There is 
no reason why you should not have her to live 
with you, if you like.’ 

‘And what is to become of poor Papa? My 
lord does not want to marry us en famille, I sup¬ 
pose?’ Kate returned sleepily—the influence of 
fire and easy-chair being apparently more seduc¬ 
tive than the aspirations of her suitor. 

‘Parents must lay their account with such 
things,’ continued Aunt Mabel with quiet perti¬ 
nacity. ‘It is not with regard to this case alone 
that I regret to learn your decision. You will 
have other offers, .no doubt; but I should be very 
sorry if you intended applying the same rule to 
all.* 

*I have had no temptation to break it,’ said 
Katrine, with a leaven of unconscious pride in her 
voice, and rising as she spoke. ‘No man ever yet 
had power to make me waver in my duty, thank 
God 1—I trust Edie has been asleep,’ she added 
quickly, bringing a hot flush of tardy shame to 
my cheek. ‘I should not like the child to be 
disturbed with ’- 

‘I don’t think she is such a child as you 
faaej’ said Aunt Mabel quietly, ‘ Those sensitive } 
fragile natures often possess a prematurely deve¬ 
loped faculty of perception and insight. They 
have a quiet logic of their own, that carries them 
further than all our boasted knowledge and expe¬ 
rience.’ 

I had my back to them, so I could not see the 
effect of this speech on Katrine; but I guessed 
the wistful expression with which she looked over 
at me in the silence that followed. And then ' 
with a start—which she no doubt took for a 
wakening one—I mrt my sister’s loving eyes look¬ 
ing down into mine, as though she would fain 
reassure herself that her child was one still, and 
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her own. Ah, yes, ever your own, Katrine, child 
or woman! 

But I have wandered far from the subject with 
which I started—^Max Gordon’s approaching arrival. 
As I said, he is almost a stranger to us ; for though 
he used to visit the Rousbys sometimes—^his father 
was their dearest friend—the last two occasions 
on which he was here happened to be during the 
very two summers Katrine and I spent in Scotland. 
Kate may remember him, I daresay ; but to me he 
will have all the charm of novelty—a charm by no 
means to be despised, when one hardly sees a 
new face from year’s end to year’s end. 

My sister regards the impending change with 
unqualified approval. She says the old doctor- 
valued friend though he be—is professionally 
antiquated; and she thinks it will be a great 
advantage for Papa and me to have ‘the last 
discoveries of science’ brought to bear upon us. 
Our new physician’s fame has preceded him. He 
had a brilliant career at college, and has since 
been abroad, gaining fresh laurels at foreign uni¬ 
versities. In fact, bad it not been an ancient 
family arrangement between the liousbys and the . 
Gordons that Max was to step into the old doctor’s 
shoes, I hardly fancy that the luck of securing his 
services would have fallen to Hatherton. For 
the rest, as we know all about him—that he is of 
good family, a gentleman, an<l a scholar—we would 
seem for once to he in the distinguished j)osition 
of having got the right man in the right place. 

E O C K I N G - S T 0 N E S. 

ScATTEKEi) over certain portions of the British 
Isles, and here and there in other parts of the 
world, may be found nmsses of detached rock, 
often of great size, poised so nicely on a narrow 
base that they move to and fro luuler very slight 
pressure, and known in Great Britain by the name 
of ‘Logan’ or ‘Rocking’ Stones. In some cases 
the action of the wind alone is sutlicieut to set 
them in motion. 

Formerly, these stones, from their peculiar 
characteristics, were considered to be the work of 
liuiiiau hands, and were classed among ‘Druidic 
remains’—the common belief being that they were 
connected with the religious rites autl#ceremonie8 
of the Druids. ^ 

Due of the absurd beliefs was that if a supposed 
culprit was brought to a rockiug-stoue, bis guilt or 
innocence would be at once proclaimed—if guilty, 
the stone would vilirate on his ajiproach by unseen 
power; while on the other liaud his innocence 
would be proved by its remaining stationary. 
An opposite belief—that the stone would ‘rock’ 
at the slightest touch of those pure at heart, 
but would withstand even a giant’s power when 
exerted by the guilty—is thus well expressed 
by the poet Mason : 

Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 

Which, poised by magic, reste its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock ; firm as it seems. 

Such is its strange and virtuous property, 

It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor. 
Though e’en a giant’s prowess nerved his arm, 

It stands as fixed as Snowdon. 

These beliefs, like many others connected with 
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#o-called cromlechs and other remains, are, how¬ 
ever, exploded, and it is now very generally agreed 
that rocking-stones are not works of art, bat the 
result of natural causea 

There can be no doubt that in most cases the 
‘rocking’ property of these masses of stone is 
entirely due to weathering ; disintegration having 
been effected through countless ages by the action 
of wind and rain, and sometimes by sand blown 
by the wind upon the masses of jutting rock of 
which they are composed. In some instances too, 
there is little doubt the superincumbent mass has 
fallen or rolled from the rocks and lieights above, 
and become accidentally poised on its present bed; 
and in others again, they may have been deposited 
in their position by glaciers or icebergs. In all 
cases, however, we shall be safe in attributing, 
in one way or other, their formation to natural 
agency. At one of the meetings of the British 
Association, this theory was clearly demonstrated 
by Mr Grove, who stated that by artificial attrition 
he had himself made several miniature rocking- 
stones ; ‘ and thus he shew'cd how by the action 
of the atmosphere on their corners, many large j 
masses of rock, which have a tendency to disin¬ 
tegrate into cubical or tabular blocks, might gradu¬ 
ally become rounded into the rude spheroidal shape 
geiKTally presented by the logan.’ 

'I’licrc are a number of these singular formations 
in Devonshire, the most remarkable being known 
as the ‘Nutcracker.’ It is situated on a ridge 
near Lnstleigh Cleave, near ilanaton, and is so j 
delicately poised that it can be moved with the j 
little iiuger. The stone is al>out five feet in length j 
and breadth, ‘ and rests as it were upon a keel, so I 
that a })usli r-'lls it from side to side, its progress at ! 
each viuratiou being arrested by a stoue against j 
which it knocks;’ and a nut being placed at the i 
point of contact is easily cracked ; licnce its name. ! 
Anotlier rock, also known as the ‘Nutcracker,’ 
W'hich formerly rocked, but is now immovable, 
staiuls on lleyt(U‘ near Moreton ; it i.s about six¬ 
teen feet in length, and is poised horizontally 
upon an upright rock, surrounded by a wild 
cluster of masses of granite. Another and larger 
mass of granite near it oscillates with considerable 
ease. Tlu; rocking-stone lying in the bed of the 
river at Drewsteigntoii, is about eighteen feet in 
length, and in some ])arts .seven feet liigh. It 
could formerly bo easily moved with one hand ; 
but now--probably owiiig to the constant w'asliing 
of tuid into its bed—it i.s immovably fixed. 
It has evidently fallen from the hill above. A 
smaller one, but capable of being rocked with 
greater facility, is situated on the brow of a 
hill at Holy-street, in the parish of Chagford. 
One on East Down, named the ‘ Whooping Rock ’ 
from the noise it yielded in tempestuous weather, 
has also long ceased its functions. Two other ’ 
rocking-stones, now however fixed—the one called 
‘ilugglestone,’ measuring twenty-two feet in length, 
nineteen in breadth, and five feet in thickness, 
and the other about ten feet by nine—are near 
Widdecombe. 

In the neighbouring county of Cornwall, rock¬ 
ing-stones are plentiful. A very notable one is 
the ‘ Logan Rock ’ at Treryn Castle in the parish ^ 
of St Leven, between Penzance and the Land’s 
End. It is a stupendous block of granite, poised 
on the crest of on immense pile of rocks that jut 
out into the sea. In size it is about seventeen 


feet in length, and thirtj^-two and a half in dr- 
cumferenoe near its middle, and its weight is 
probably about sixty-five tons. The portion in 
contact with the under rock is of very small 
extent; and the whole mass is so nicely balanced, 
that the strength of a single man applied to it is 
sufficient to make it oscillate. A superstitious 
idea used to be current among the peasantry that 
although one person might rock the stone, yet 
no power whatever would prove enough to dis¬ 
place or overthrow it. On the 8th of April 1824, 
a young naval lieutenant named Goldsmith, who 
was at that time in command of a revenue- 
cutter stationed off the Cornish coast, resolved in 
a fit of wantonness to put this popular belief 
to the test. Accompanied by his crew, he soon 
proved the fallacy of the superstition, for in a 
very short time the united strength of.the party i 
was sufficient to ‘ Ibgg ’ or move the stone a short 
distance from its position; hut**an adjoining rock 
kept it from going over the cliff. Trifling as the 
alteration was, it destroyed the rocking property 
of the huge block; and the mischievous lieutenant 
found all the efforts of himself and men unavailing 
to restore it to the place which for ages it had 
occupied. His action so enraged the inhabitants 
of the district, that they complained to the autho- , 
rities ; and the result was, he received orders from 
the Admiralty to replace the rock. The task, on ! 
account of the peculiar position of the logan-stonc 
and surrounding rocks, was a very difficult one ; 
but at length, with the assistance of ropes and • 
machinery from Plymouth dockyard, it was rein¬ 
stated in'its former resting-place. It now stands 
on a short iron bolt, but cannot be ‘logged’ nearly 
80 easily as before it was so mischievously 
tampered with. There are a number of smaller 
logan-rocks in this district, the name ‘ logan’ being 
takcTi from tlie Cornish ‘ logg ’ to move to and fro. 
t)ne formerly in the parish of Constantine, between 
Penrbyn ami Helslon, was larger than the one last 
descrii)ed; but the influence of the elements, which 
probaldy first caused its singular shape., has now 
robbed it of its facility of movement. At Sitlmey, 
four miie.s from Helaton, is one called Men- 
amber, the British wmrd for the holy-stone. This 
used to be a fine logan, witil it was thrown down 
by order of Shrubsall, Oliver Cromwell’s governor 
of Pendennis Castle, on account of the supersti¬ 
tious adoration witli which it M^as regariled by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. In the 
southern corner of the isthmus leading westward 
to Cam les Bocl are several rocks resting one 
on another; the uppermost, fifteen feet long, six 
high, and seven broad, is so delicately poised 
that from one position a child can easily‘logg’ 
it. Others occur also in ‘various parts of the 
county, one notable example being at Zennor. 
Several rocking-stones occur in the Scilly Isles, 
notably one at St Agnes, very high, and nearly 
globular in shape. 

About three miles from Monmouth and one 
from the Kymin occurs the ‘ Buckstone,’ a logan 
which can be rocked with a moderate degree of 
strength. The brow of the bill on which the Buck- 
stone is situated inclines at an angle of twenty- 
five degrees, and any small stoue laid down by the 
visitor will immediately roll down the declivity ; 
but the great rock, which is of pyramidal form, 
and nearly sixty feet in circumference, ha^ kept its 
place for ages. In Camden’s Britanma, 1722, men- 
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tion is made of wlmt was known to the learned 
author as Y maen Si>l, or the rocking-stone, situ¬ 
ated on a sea-cliff within lialf a mile of St Davids, 
Pembrokeshire. This, like the one at Sithney, was 
thrown down by tlie Puritan soldiers during the 
Commonwealth. On the western brink of a hill 
near Elwysilan, Glamorganshire, about midway 
between Merthyr and Cardiff, is another example, 
i known to the natives by the name of Y maen 
Chwyff The block is composed of rough sand¬ 
stone, and its size has been estimated at about two 
hundred and fifty cubic feet. A moderate applica¬ 
tion of strength will give it considerable motion, 
which may easily be continued with one hand. 

Near Llandudno, Caernarvonshire, is one called 
by the inhabitants Crid Tudno—that is, StTudno’s 
Cradle. Some mischief-loving person has thrown 
it off itsjjalance ; and now, instead of rocking to 
and fro as it used to do on tins application of one 
finger, it lies fikfed like any other of the blocks 
near it. 

On a liill on Asliover Common in Derbyshire 
is a rocking-stone twenty-six feet in circumference, 
called ‘Kobin Hood’s Mark,’ which oscillates with 
moderate force. On Ilalhersago Moor in the same 
county is one somewhat larger in size ; and others 
also still exist in the same neighbourhood. Some 
small ones also occur at Stanton Moor; but the 
most notable examples are tlie ‘Rowter' or 
‘Eoo-tor’ rocks at Birchover near Winster. Tlie 
largest of these is about ten feet in height, and 
over thirty in circumference, and it rocks with 
great ease. On Whitsunday 1799, this line stone 
was overthrown by a party csf wild young fellow-s, 
by way of frolic, and although restored as near as 
may be to its original position, it has never rocked 
or ‘roo’d’ (rolled) so well since. On another part 
of this stupendous mass of rocks is a second 
rocking-stone known as the ‘Finger-stone,’ which 
although of considerable size, may witli the most 
perfect ease be moved with one finger. On the 
Bradley Hocks close at band, too, is a rocking- 
stone ; and another of smaller size occurs on 
Winster Tor. 

; At Walton in Lancashire, five of these stones 
are situated so contiguous to each other that if one 
is touched, the motion is communicated to all the 
rest. Several interesting examples occur in York¬ 
shire. At Brimham Hocks, about a mile and a 
lialf from the Dacre Banks Station near Harro¬ 
gate, is a remarkable group of tliree, compo-sed of 
millstone grit, the centre stone being supposed to 
' weigh a hundred tons. 

At a short distance from these, the ‘ Boat ’ rock¬ 
ing-stone, of about forty tons weight, is perched 
: on the edge of a precipice, and can be moved 
with very slight pressure. At Brandrith Crags, 

' ‘ nine miles from Harrogate, on the mad to Bolton 
! Priory, is one weighing upwards of twenty tons, 
and capable of being rocked witli great facility. 
There is also one at Thornthwaite in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. Another, near Halifax, is ten and a 
half feet long, nine feet five inches broad, and five 
and a quarter feet thick. One or two cases occur 
amid the Cumberland hills ; and in A Tour through 
, the Island of Great Britain, by Defoe and llichard- 
• son (1769), we find mention of one near Balvaird, 
in Fife, the oscillating power of which was destroyed 
by the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, | 

Gross, iti his Antiquities of Scotland, 1797, speaks i 
of what he terms a logan-stone so poised as to j 
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be movable with a small exertion of force. This 
huge stone, he says, stood near the summit of the 
Kell Rin Mountains in Galloway. It was known 
as the ‘ Mickle Lumpand was eight feet nine 
inches long, five feet one inch and a half in 
height, and in circumference twenty-two feet nine 
inches. On the summit of the wooded pyramidal 
hill, Craig-y-barns, which forms so remarkable a 
feature iu the landscape at Duukeld, is ‘ what used 
to be a wonderful rocking-stone, hut the stone has 
been fastened by the insertion of wedges.’ In the 
Isle of Arran, an interesting example of rocking- 
stone may he seen near the shore at South | 
Sannox. 

Several instances occur in Ireland. Camden 
speaks of one at Cloninany, County Donegal, de¬ 
scribed to be of vast size and pyramidal form, and 
known by the name of Magarl Fliin mhic Cuill. 
At Brown’s Bay, on the coast of Antrim, is a 
remarkably fine rocking-stone, well balanceel on a 
projecting rock ; it can be moved with gi-eat ease 
in one direction. On the side of a lofty hill in 
the Coom Duv or Black Valley, near the Upper 
Lake of Killarney, County Kerry, is the Balance 
Rock, spoken of by Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall in . 
their elegant work on Irelawl, as a ‘Druidical’ 
memorial of great antiquity. This stone is likened 
by Moore to the poet's heart, which 

The slightest touch .alone sets mf)ving. 

But ail earth’s powers could not shake from its 
base. 


On the side of Slievo Ban, near Roslrevor, is a 
large block of granite, probably dejiosited there, 
as so many have doubtless been, by ice, which 
formerly is said to have been easily rocked. 
Tradition alfinns that the mass of granite ‘was 
pitched there from the Carlingford Moiintain.s by 
Fionn M'Combal, who, having accepted a challenge 
from a celebrated Caledonian giant, travelled us 
far as Carlingford to meet liim. Benandounor 
the Scotch giant having landed at Dundrum, 
came as fur as Slieve Ban to meet his adversary 
Fionn. The latter, as a salutation or exhibition 
of his strength, is said to have taken this lump of 
granite from a gap—still slicwn in the Carlingford 
Mountains—.ami heaved it aero.ss the lough. It 
fell at the feet of'bold Benandonner, who was so 
much startled at the strength of FiCji^ln, that he 
declined further competition, and returned at full 
speed to the quiet of his native Scottish hills.’ 
Ai Luggala, on the eastern side of the valley, a 
rocking-stone is said to have been thrown down 
by a party of military iu 1800, and now lies 
immovable some yards from its original position. 
On the Three-Rock Mountains, County Dublin, 
culprits are said to have been ‘ placed under the 
stone, which was made to vibrate over their heads 
and threaten death at every instant.’ 

It is unnecessary to jirolong this list of exam¬ 
ples of ‘logau’or ‘rocking’ stones; those named 
being only a small proportion of what are known 
still to be in existence. They occur in most parts 
of the globe, and are associated in many ways 
with the beliefs, the superstitions, and the nistory, 
in some cases, of the localities where they occur; 
and are invariably of interest to tourists and 
others in quest of natural curiosities. 
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S E A-S I C K N E S S. 

BY A VICTIM, 

Mast persons could have a much more pleasant 
and varied holiday if it ivere not for the suil'erin" 
caused by sea-sickness. How real and how severe 
this suflcrin" is, many readers will not in tlie 
least comprehend ; while others understand it but 
too well. In the assured belief tliat it is possible 
to palliate its miseries, and sometimes to prevent 
it altogether, the following liints are submitted : 
sevi^ral of tli'uu derivial from personal experi¬ 
ence. 

In the fir.st jdace, soa-slekness is mainly the 
result of the motion of the ship .alfecting the brain. 
This may be confinued by observing that the 
motion of a awing, or even of a ])aHsenger-lift 
ill an hotel, will ufR-ct many persons very nnple.a- 
santly. Hence it follows that persons of excitable 
temperament or susceptible nerves are the most 
likely to suffer at sea. In prospect of a voyage, 
persons liable to sea-sickness should* keej) them¬ 
selves as calm as possible. If there is fuss aud 
hurry and excitement up to the last moment 
before starting, the liability is much increased, 
it is also well to be specially careful of the diet 
and the general healtli for a few days before 
sailing, and particularly not to indulge in ricJi 
food. The marvellous connection lK;Uveen the 
brain and the stomach %vhich causes sea-sick¬ 
ness may thus be turned to account in resisting it. 
Shortly before starting, a plain and nourishing 
but not heavy meal should be taken. This rule 
scarcely admits of any excej)tion ; on no account 
go to sea with an empty stomach. Even if it is 
perfectly certain that the meal will be thrown up 
shortly—if painful experience has convinced the 
traveller that he or she cannot possibly escape 
illness, it is most unwise, indeed it is somewhat 
dangerous, to encounter sea-sickness wdlhout food. 
Even between the paroxysms, something fluid may 
-often be taken with advantage. Sailors say, avoid 
fruit in immediate prospect of a voyage ; and the 
■advice seems sound, for several reasons. At any- 


rate, I hav'e known free indulgence in fruit 
before starting to be severely punished ere very 
long. 

The will and the im.agination have much to do 
I witli this form of sulfering. When mounted on a 
: hard-trotting horse, and above all wdien leaping 
fretjucnlly in the hunting-field, the brain and 
.stomach are rapidly agitated and in very active 
motion ; yet no idea of being sick is entertained 
for a moment. Resolute resistance certainly has 
great power; while an apprehensive imagination 
can do much—as elscnvhere and in other matters— 
to ])recipltate a crisis. It by no means follows, 
however, tliat the victim of sea-sickness is a 
coward. There may be no sense of jiersonal 
danger, but even a high degree of intrepidity in 
the presence of danger, in persons who neverthe¬ 
less will succumb to the unaccustomed sensations 
[ of a sea-voyage. But of course panic is most 
; likely to aggravate tliese, and all that is possible 
' should be done to reassure timid sufferers. 

' When the vormge is to be a long one, and the 
■ idea of altogether escaping can scarcely be enter-. 
I tained, it is best to go to your berth at once 
: ami remain there till the brain has got accus¬ 
tomed to the motion of the ship. Standing on 
! deck and watching the receding shores of your 
native land may be very poetical, but it is often 
very injudicious, and incurs a heavy penalty. 
Belter to lie down immediately, and take very 
light food for some time. Ou the Cunard boats— 
possibly ou others—good beef-tea w’ith oatmeal iu 
it is supplied to the invalid passengers ; and is in 
every way a suitable diet. Let the sufferer per¬ 
severe in taking it at proper intervals, and by 
degrees more and more will be retained, till in 
time solid food may bo attempted. Brandy is 
almost always a mistake, and in iiie majority of cases 
a very great mistake ; it stimulates too strongly 
the already over-excited brain, and readily in¬ 
creases acidity in the stomach. Should it be 
given under medical orders—to relieve fadntness, 
for instance—it is well to mix it with soda or 
potass water. The effervescence of the latter is 
often very welcome, and is considered helpful as 
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against the nausea, while the alkaline qualities 
may tend to relieve the acidity. If the state of 
the weather permits, plenty of fresh air should, do 
admitted into the cabin. 

But I wish to speak now of shorter trips-holi- 
daye—in which it is often so desirable to e.seape 
from sea-sickness. The first daj’ or two of a short 
continental tour arc sometimes rendered very un¬ 
comfortable by it; the prospect of the ret urn 
aea-passHge hangs like a dark clond over the rest 
of the trii>, and brings the tr.iveller back fatigued 
and disgusted instead of being invigorated and 
charmed. No wonder tliat tlie idea of a sub¬ 
marine tunnel has been seriously entertained, 
for what with the ‘chopping’ sea and the sinall 
Bteamers neces-ilatod by the very ^hallow tidal 
harbours, at Calais aud‘ Boulogne, tlu* passage- 
short os it is—is often horriVy mi'serable. Hero, 
as for the longer voyage, 1 say, lie down as soon 
as possible. Sceme a idace on dock or below 
according to taste, and assume the horizontal 

{ losition without loss of time. On no account 
ook about you. To watch the motion of the sliip 
or the waves is a luvury that must be di-pen-ed 
with by those who are fighting against nausea. 
For those who can atforil it, a dr.iugiit of <jo>n1 
champagne at starling is excellent; and one or 
two more while en route may not come ann«s. 
But beware of cheap and bial champagne as of a 
dangerous enemy. Total abstainers may find 
good soda-water serve almost as well. One glass 
of old dry port wine at starting will lie preferred j 
by some to the champagne, and has the advantage, j 
that it can be ea.-ily carried in a pocket-flask. Do , 
not attempt to talk, or even to li.iteii too intently j 
to convei>alion. A condition of contented stupid- | 
ity should be your aim ; and if you are .'•o foitu- ' 
nate as to go to sleep, you will ituleed liavc gaineil j 
a victory over the demon of the sea. For myself, 
I am so bad a sailor that even wiiting this paper I 
gives rise to some very uncomfortable sensations ; 
but*the plan I have recommended, with a re-olute 
effort of will, h-is seen me through the diiru ulties 
of a crossing when the Cliannel was far too lively 
to be pleasant. Happily, large new harbour- are 
now in course of construction at Calais and 
Boulogne, which will enable a better class of 
steamer to be employed, and thus the horrors of 
‘the middle passage"’—as it has been spitefully 
termed—will be much abated. J’o—ible suderer.s j 
should decline invitations to the budge, how’ever 1 
tempting the breeze; they are so much fartlicr ' 
from the axis of movement when the vessel rolls, I 
and therefore run the mote risk. The minimuiu 
of motion is of course on the cabin-floor. Beware 
of getting too near.to the engine.-; their warmth 
and the smell of hot grease which ahviys sur¬ 
rounds them, are most undesirabb. And aviud 
bad company, that is, the company of any one who 
is certain to" be overcome, tlie proximity of whose 
Bufferings will perhaps be the drop too much for 
you, the ‘last straw’ that will oveiburden your 
own endurance. It bas hapjiened to nie to find i 
myself suddenly surrounded with sea-.-ick felloiv- 
pas.sengers. Previously I had been getting on 
remarkably well; but in five miimte.H T w cH j 
b.ad as any of them. If you stay on deck, take 
great care to be warmly clad, and espeiially to 
be wtll protected between the shoulder-s and 
arounl the stomach; a chill in these regions, 
Bays Dr Chamlieis in hia Manml of Ui^t, is [ 


highly calculated to bring on an tditack of sea- 
si^ness. 

Curious preventives are recommended, and used, 
by different people, and according to their own 
testimony with very satisfactory results. Munch¬ 
ing ‘ captain’.*? biscuit ’ seems to soothe the system 
in some ca.'ie.s, and is persevered in with great 
energy. I have bi*en assured by a w'oman who 
Iiad several times tried it, that strong pepperraint- 
' lozenges, eaten freely, protected her. Some persons 
! have faith in lemon-juice for the same purpo.se. 
For great inv.vlids, it may sometimes be ilusirable 
to 11*^0 chloral, and thus avoid the strain on their 
exhau-ted syritoms ; but this should never be done 
without consultation w’ith their medical adviser; 
and the projier dose should be put up beforehand, 
to avoid the risk of any mistakes when on board. 
Such mistakes might easily occur amid the confu¬ 
sion of travelling, and an overdose is a serious 
matter. As the effect of chloral usually lasts 
.aliout .‘.evi'ii liour.s, no one travelling alone should 
venture to enqdoy it, or he may be suspected of 
iiituMcation. Some special arrangements will of 
course bo needful for the comfort of invalids who 
may be landed ere tln^y have fully recovered from 
the narcotic ; their appearance may happen to bo 
a little alarming. 

As a cure, nut a preventive, certainly, one of 
the bolde-t suggestions comes from a temper¬ 
ance phy.sician, who maintains tliat tepid water 
atlords the mo-t effectual relief to sufferers from 
sea-sickness. He ha.s administered it, he publicly 
a-serts, with complete success, to persona who w*ero 
enduring extreme suffering from violent sea-sick¬ 
ness Its fust action wa.a just what might have 
liecn e.\pected ; the stomacli rejected it imnie<li- 
ately, but seemed to be at once tramiuilli.sed. 
After an int'-rvul of re.st, during which perlcct 
relief from sickness was enjoyed, a gla'ss of cold 
water rapidly re.-tored the tone of the sy.atem, and 
the rest of the voyage—from Jersey to .Southamp¬ 
ton, in rough weather—was much enjoyed. If a 
wider exjieneucc should Cotablisli the general efii- 
ca(y ot tliLs most simjilc and ine.\pcu-ive remedy, 
it- di-coverci will be entitled to a high rank 
among Ihc benefactors of miUikind. 

But it is I’emarkuble that treatment wbieli is of 
the gri'ate t sen*ice to one in<hvidiud sometimes 
appears to ]ia\e but little effect upon another; 
diflcrcnces of temperament and constitiitfonal idio- 
symra-sics come m(o lull play here. The homtuo- 
jialh-i confidently lei-omniend their preparation of 
poll oleum as a remedy, with a w'et compress 
lound the abdomen in severe cases; for a jneven- 
live tbey advi-e nux vomica thrice daily for 
se\er.T.l days jircvious to embarkation. Finally, 
it is confidently asserted that broken ice in a 
long narrow bug njijilied to the spine, has the 
power of abating and in some case.s of entirely 
juvventing Bea-.sickiiess. But this treatment is 
obviously diflicult of application, and therefore 
ill-adaplcd for general use in short voyages on 
crowded steamer.. 

J list a word to the fortunate individuals who are 
( xemjtt from this most distressing form of suffering. 
Tiny can scarcely understand how much they 
escape, and arc sometimes in the best of spirits, 
and prone to make light of sufferings in which 
they do not share. But some of them are guilty 
of real unkinduess at sucli times; will ‘ chair 
their unfortunate companions and offer them. 
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uwsaitable refreshments. All this is very cowardly, 
and deserves the strongest censure. Oould they 
Imt realise for themselves what sea-sickness is, 
they would at least refrain from adding to the 
annoyances which it entails. The poor Irishman 
stated the case very neatly who said to his friend : 
‘0 Mike, it’s just awful! At first, you ’re afraid 
the ship will go down; hut afterwards, you’re 
fif-roiil ilmf oltA * Tf ta ♦'.AA Aft.ATJ ^*fISSP. 


afraid that she won’t.’ It is too often the case, 
however, that lie victim of pea-sickness has to 
endure ridicule us well. The crowds that some¬ 
times assemble at watering-places to watch the 
landing of the drenched and exhausted passengers, 
too often behave in a way that does little credit to 
the civilisation of tlie nineteenth century. And 
the pellisiiness of smokers is sometimes painfully 
apparent at sea, Tlie jiroxiniity of ]>ipc or cigar 
may be fatal to a neighbour’s chances of escape ; 
yet the reipie«t to remove it, or to cease Rmoking, 
often receives but a sullen compliance, and some¬ 
times even a jiositive relusal, Wlam we reflect 
that the voyage may bo an invalid’s (piebt atler 
he.ilth, or the brief holiday of some overtaxed 
and careworn toiler, the infliction of any need¬ 
less suffering is no ordinaly wrong. 

Tor liioM' who can enjov it, travelling by 
sea is among the greatest of plea-.ures. Jnexpen- 
pive, at le.i't as conij>are<l xvith other modes 
of journeying, restful and invigorating in the 
higliept (b'gioc, it is to be wished tliat all were 
ij'able of enjoying its bciuTits amiIuiiU any pain- 
lul ilrawback. If science should at any time 
thi'imighly surmount the discomfort now too 
coiiiuioiily afti'iidunt on sea-voyage-, a new era in 
hum »'i yimgres- will indei I have ojxMied. Mean¬ 
time, let Uio.>e sho are conijielb-d to travel tlius, 
or xvho choose to do so whether tbev suffer or 
escaj'e, find as imitli cuu>olnlion as they can in 
the ivflcit.on that doctui,- Ireiyuently dei lure that 
however uii{>]oa''aiit a liout of sea'-ickiH-sx may be 


at the tiiiiej it is oficn verv setuceaMe in its 


results, and gieally relieies tlie system, though at 
the cost of severe lemporaiy disturbance. 
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CHAVTUR XXVII.—UISTORY. 


"ffrroiiU not t/iiCKS that th>’ h>>f friend find ltf» fo near 
to him.' 


Dr BrANi> xvas driving down I’iceadilly, or rather 
was being carried along that tboiougblare, one 
blazing, glaring, dusty summer ufteinoon. He sat 


thing of a reddish tinge hi it, and the close militaiy 
cut of the hair, together with a certain set solidity 
of figure which Had not of old belonged to him, 
might have made it necessary even for an old 
friend to look tw’ice before he recognised Arthur 
Hastings. There was the same calm look of lazy 
and impudent humour in bis eyes, though his 
bronzed skin made them seem curiously light in 
colour; and though his ancient janntiness of 
carriage was subdued, it showed itself a little 
still. lie rode on alongside, until the Doctor 
became aware of the figure between him and the 
sunlight, and gave it a cursory glance of no- 
recognilion. 

‘Why,’ said a voice, 'should .Jisculapius drive 
like .lehn, pon of Nnushi V 

Tlie Doctor turning, rose in liis carriage and 
held out a hand of sordial w^elcoine. . 

Hastings shook his head, aiM nodded in the 
direction of his empty sleeve. ‘Can’t,’ ho said. 
‘If I loosed the reins’—indicating bi.s horse by 
another nod—‘ he d holt. How d ye do ? ’ 

The Doctor called to the coachman to bring the 
lioises to a walk ; and Hastings having subdued 
his Ijor-ie’s inclination to get into the carriage, 
went soberly alongside. 

‘ When did j'ou get back ?’ apkod the Doctor. 

‘ Day belore ye4>Tday,’ said Hastings. ‘ Was 
just coming round when I saw you.’ 

‘ 1 never heard of that,’ .said ihe Doctor bluntly, 
nodding at the empty sleeve. ‘ ‘When did you get 
it?’ 

‘ 1 got it,’ said Hastings, ‘if you moan the limb, 
very early in life indeul, and jurted with it about 
three days alter the last racket at the Malakoff.’ 

‘ Never heard of it,’ sakl the Ductor; ‘ though I 
heaid you did your duty there, sir.’ 

‘Thank you,’ s.dd Ilastmgs. simply and sin¬ 
cerely. Eaily in their knowledge of each other, 
the ebler man had given a little lecture to the 
oth'T, in winch he had di“velo])ed his own ideas of 
dutv with slraiglitfoi'W'ard pluinuesp. 

‘Where do you come Irom now?’ the Doctor 
asked. 

‘ Fiom ro.aniing to and fro in the earth, and 
going np and down in it.’ 

‘ Doing pometliing better, I hope,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ than quote Satan by the w'ay ?’ 

‘I’elter at times, I think.—Are you busy ?’ 

‘ I am ahvays busy. Nobody has a riglit to be 
ani tiling else.’ 

‘Some men are born idle,’ paid Hastings; ‘some 
achieve to idleness; and some have idleness thrust 


humping his buik, with his clbow'.s on his knees 
and bis chin on his hands, looking straight before 
him and seeing nothing. The open carriage in 
which he rode and the jiair of hay.s which drew it, 
were among the best of their kind ; lor Dr Eiand 
was prospering greatly, and had a taste in eipu- j 
pages and horse-flesh, which he could afford to 
gratify. The turn-out wa.s remarkably unpro¬ 
fessional, as might be expected in the case of a 
man so little conventional in all things. The 
Doctor was so deeply absorbed in tlie endeavour 
to solve the matter in his mind, that he did not 
notice a figure on horseback which came between 
him and tho sunlight. The figure was that of a 
Bohlierly-looking bronzed young fellow w'ho had 
lost an arm. 'The light-brown beard with some¬ 


upon them.’ 

‘Will you dine wdth me to-night?’ asked the 
Doctor. ‘ Eight o’clock. Don't dri'i-s. I never 
dress for dinner. Absurd hubit. dVon’t encourage 
it at my tabh*. Will you come ?’ 

‘“On wings swift us meditalion or the thoughts 
of love,”’ responded Hastings; and the Doctor 
waving his hand, cried ‘(lood-by*’ and ‘Drive 
on ’ in a breath, and w'as gone m a cloud of dust 
of his own raising. Willi n parting r.od, ^e 
young man turned back and roile up tha blazing 
street, pa.s.sing a dusky Smyrniote, who in the 
uniform of an Engli.sli groom liad followed him 
at orthodox distance, and now resumed his place, 
and came on sobeily in true oriental indifference 
to the glauce.s levelled at him by the tftirioua. 
When Hastings reiched the Doctor’s house, a little 
before the appointcil time, the Smyrniote acoom- 











ttftQiaj iiii9 ittill, and took np bis stand in the hall found him cantankerously inclined, and left Wm' 
Wtiido the dinins-room door, where he startled at the Oaiw, and rambled about alone.’ 

MwBsand more than a little, as she jiassed him ‘What took you to Hong-kong?* asked the 
nn her ifay up-stairs from an inspection of the Doctor. 

kitchen. She made no remark about him, how- ‘ Well,’ said Hastings, ‘I had some notions about 
ever; but the Doctor coming in a moment later going into the House at that time; and since a 
with Major Hartley iu his train, had no scruple of man must have a crotchet there of one sort or 
delicacy. " another, I thought the opium-trade would serve 


delicacy. another, l thought the opium-trade wou 

‘Where did you pick up the nigger?’ he for mine, and went out there to look at it.’ 

‘ What made you change your mind ? ’ 

* I wicked uP the nigger,’ Hastings returned— ‘I don’t think I did change my mind,’ he 


‘to copy your own ungraceful locution—on the answered with a ilippancy whicli was more a thing 
tented field.’ of habit than of feeling. *I think my mind 

'Wliy do you carry him about in England?’ changed me. Anyhow, 1 came to the belief that 
asked the Doctor ungracio^slJ^ there were things belter worth doing than going 

‘Well, you see,’ said Ha'-tingo, with a little flush into the House.’ 
upon his face, which nohoily remarked, ‘ he took ‘ Ah ! ’ said the Doctor. ‘ What are they ? ’ 
to carrying me about at first.' ' ‘ 1 '11 tell you one of them home of these days,* 

‘Now, that’s‘not f.iyah, Ilastinga,’.said M.ijor .said Iia.stiugs calmly. 

Hartley, twirling his big luousta' hes with both ‘ I’.y the wav,’ asked Dr Brand, ‘do you remem- 
bands. —‘That’s quaile unfavah, Mrs Brand, I | her Bolter’s ivenlK ?’ 

ashaw yaw.’ The longer the Major lived, the { ‘Jtolterf 1 toiler said Hastings questioningly. 
more he drawled, and the wilder grew his damli- , ‘f had a horse of that name once, and lie de.serv*'d 
fled distortions of his native tongue. The Duct n- it.’ Then with periect irrelevance, he quoted, 
and his wife looked at Hastings, wlio Iduslicd ‘Fur the blooil-boltered Banquo smiles on me.’ 


palpably, and had nerve enough to utter no mure ‘ Bolter’.s lb 
than ‘ Pooh !’ The confusion of .so fluent a per-ori’ thieves, a»id 
was too remarkable to go unnoticed, and both ' crossing-sweo] 
looked inquiringly at the Major. ‘ What an ex- streets; a ti 
twordinary fellah you are, Hastings, to be sluiw ! ’ mortar uleer.’ 
said the ilajor.—‘Now you’d really think, Mrs, ‘Ah! yes. 
Brand, that a tellah would be proud of a thing ; jdais* olF Oxfu 
like that,’ in Mnim jteupl 

' * Of a thing like what ?’ asked Mrs Brand. ‘It's in the 

‘Don’t be an ass. Hartley,’ said Hastim;-, in a ‘II I knew 
low rapid tone, which was not iutembsl tor any- approach to a 


j'ur me Oiooii-uoiierea isanquo hiiiiIcs on me. 

‘Bolter’.s Rent.-,’.said the Doctor, ‘is a haunt of 
thieves, and worse—a haunt of cadgeps, tiamp.s, 
crossing-sweeiiers, the ritV-raff of the Loudon 
streets; a tanible-down fever-den; a brick-and- 


‘ Ah! yes,’ said Hastings; ‘ I remember, A 
jdais* olF Oxford Street. Mrs Brand wni-s interested 
in soiii'' jteuple tln-re.’ 

‘It's in the market,’ said the. Doctor. 

‘II I knew' the owner,’ .said Hastings, with an 
approach to a smile, ‘ 1 might recommend him to 


body but the Major, but was heard clearly by all f-iimebody who would draw up a drsciijition oF the 


three. The Major l.xugbcd pleasantly, with a look 
of mischief; and Hastings walked to the window' 
with an abrupt and angry step. 

‘I insist on relating the incident,* paid the 
Major; ‘but in conpider<ition of yaw’ leelings, I’ll 


plaec, and Indp him to sell it to Kome advantage.’ 

‘ I want to liel]) liim to sell it,’ said the Doctor. 
‘ But we can talk about that matter at another 
time.’ 

The talk drifted into othi-i channels; and a little 


be brief. Hastings fetched tlie niggah out of a later than ten o’clock the Major took his leave, 
regulah storm ot fiah (me day, wdien the p(eir pleading an engagement .at tin' Ojicia, whicli he 
beggah W'us wounded by a fragment of a .shell. ^ iiad .so far deseileu for llie ideabure of meeting 
Tliree months latah, the niggah retaliated, and Hastings, , 

fetched IListings out of a storm of fiah, wlien he I ‘Now,’ .said the Doenr, settling himself ea.sily 
was lying quite helpless with a liroken aim. And in a deep arm-i hair, ‘ light another dgar, fill your 
since then, they’ve been inseparable.-.; and by gla--,, and .‘-etlle down to t.dk. I you to do 
Jove! Mrs Brand, I think they ought to be. ju-.tue to youi-iclf. You liavo heart and brain,s, 
Don’t you, Madam, now, don’t you /’ l and ymi mustn’t waste them. Have you found a 

The Doctor strode acru.ss the room, and brought purjiose jet /’ 
bis hand dowm heavily on Hastings’ shoulder with ‘Two hr three,’ said Hastings, 
a loud cry of ‘Bravo!’ ‘And,’ said the Doctor,} ‘1 want to give you another,’ said the Doctor, 
facing round with an air of serio-comedy, ‘I’ll ‘if yoiir hinds are not too full. That place 1 
knock the ne.xt imm down, or W'omau either, who ' .spoke of—Boiler's Rents - i.s one of the disgraces of 

^ _ X _ _ KM 1 ft_.1 _ T/'i . A ’ A J> 1 V 1 


dares to say a word about it.’ 

An hour had passed, and dinner w'as nearly over 
before Hastings had recovered his •■i|uauimif v ; and 


liondon. If it got into the hands of a good man, 
it miglit be made a credit to any city. If it gets 


before Hastings had recovered his ■■quauimify ; sind into the hands of an ordinary speculator, it will he 
for the first time in any man’s knowledge ol him, pulled down, and its inhabitants will go all adrift 
he was depressed at a scene which pIiouM have into other ])lacc8 of its kind. If it came into the 
been festive. When the Doctor found him gr.idu- i jHi-ses^ion of a man who considered those poor 
ally recovering from the effects of lln^ Alajoi’s | wretdies, it might bo gradually rebuilt, and alto- 
exposure, he renewed his inquiries as to the move- getlier purified, physically and morally. The 
ments Hastings had made since the cIo.jc of the jmverly miglit live there still under cleanly con- 
war. (lit ions, ami the scoundrellsm be hunted out of it, 

‘I come la.st,’he answered, ‘from Basntu Land, or taught to behave itself; and the thing—though 
I wept from Ifong-kong to Ceylon, aim f<niiid a ' it could not yield an extraordinary profit—coedd 
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* Don’t yon think the better oonrse would be to 
pull the pUco down at once and build anew?’ 
asked Hastings. 

*No,’ said the Doctor. * There are a hundred 
people there who are half-civilised already, who 
would be scattered to the four winds in that 
way. If the place could bo mended gradually, 
we could keep them together, and they would help 
under better circumstances to leaven the mass 
about them.' 

‘I will look into the matter,’ said Hastings, 
*and let you know what I think of it. Where is 
the place ? ’ 

The Doctor described it. An entry between 
two shops, numbered so-and-so, led to a court. 
There was no mistaking it 'The inne of llio 
agent who had the sale of the jnoperty was 
noted ; and shortly before midnight, Hastings 
took his leave with the faithful Sin 3 ’rniot(i 
bcdiind him. The Doctor’s proposal wont exactly 
with his own desires; and if the truth had been 
known, I am inclined to believe th.it it was 
chielly M'ith the idea of saving money for some 
such coup as this that Hastings had spent so 
much of his time in travel. Wishing to see the 
place at once, he turned into Oxford Stiect, and 
walked leisurely towards llolter’s Rents. The 
moon rode in a sky which was alino t cloudless, 
and the street gleamed before liiin like a river. 
He leached the cnttanco to the court, and looked j 
down its black pcrsjiectise to the one dull lamp 
^.hich twinkled at the bottom. ‘ (Jel buiud.i, 
Ali,’ said he to hi-. M-ivant ; and the nuiu came, 
and followed him closely down the ictid w.u. 
where namele.ss odours ri minded liiiu of the 
pop liar Ivth ol his native land. They niaidied 
once or twuce roi nd the courtyard, Hastings look¬ 
ing up at the disreputalile buildings, and tlie man 
following bim in w’omli'r. A door near at hand 
grated on the gritty floor of one of tin' ground- 
rooms, and a be.irdt d man came out into the couit 
with a basin, which he emptied iijion the luokeii 
l>aveuient. He looked U}) at Jlasling- .ind In-, ser¬ 
vant and passed them by, Ic.-iNing tlie dooi througli 
whicli ho had passed blill ojien. Tin' light ol a 
caudle shone tinough the dooiway; and Ijasliiigs 
glancing in, saw a man tob-.ing miscnlbly on tlu 
uanied lloor, ujioii a couch ol shaw ami Sticking, 
le btid heard tlie murmur of u \oice on ]ias-.ing 
the door in his first slow' journey round the couit, 
and knew it now lor Hus sick man’s moaning. 
Beckoning Ali to follow, he enteied the mum 
and looked about him ; and it is not too much 
to say that he shook and sickened with jnty and 
loathing. The man who lay upon the lloiir was 
muttering rapidly to hinnselt in Clermau, and toss¬ 
ing a weary head from side to .side. Since we 
saw Ha.stings last, he had seen much of the world, 
and hud look'd on many of its worst tioublcs. 
But he had never dreamed of anything like the 
horror of this place being po.ssible in England. J 
can only tell you of its desolation—not of its 
filth, for to set that down would be to make 
myself unreadable. The man himself, with Ins 
vast beard of matted black swaying to and fro 
across his half-naked chest, ami his wild hair 
nearly a font long straggling down to meet it, 
was terrible to look at. Ills eyes and his teeth’ 
gleamed as he rocked his head from side to side, 
and he moaned ever and always of tulles piob- 
ably forgotten, until fever brought a stimulant 


to ntemoty it Hastingi, who 

spoke f^maa Iwitar than most Englishmen, 
addressed the man ift hid own tonrae, asking 
if he could be of nee to him; but he received 
no answer, and stood sorrowfully helpless for the 
minute, until the man he had first seen returned 
with the basin balanced carefully in both hands. 
The new-comer called out in German in some 
cheering phrase as he entered, and did not at 
first observe the two intruders. He sterted a 
little when he saw them, but said nothing, and 
kneeling down, busied himself by administering 
to bis patient the contents of the basin. 

‘Has this man been long in this condition?’ 
Hastings asked in English. 

The man still temied the other, and returned 
no amswer, but started again visibly at the sound 
of the voice. Hastings put his question into 
(jieriiian. *. 

‘ the nurse answered in the same tongue, 
with Ins voice inuflled in his gray beard and his 
head bent above his patient. 

‘Is he a Mend otyours /’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ 1 )o you live here ? ’ 

The man 2 >oiuted u[nvards to the roof, but g.ive 
no other answer. Ilastings stood silent for a 
iiioiueut, and then asked : ‘ lias the man no other 
nurse i ’ 

‘No,’ was the answer, still muffled by the beard. 

‘ C.in yo'i not remove bim to a hospital f ’ 

‘ He will go to-moirow,’ said the man, still 
assiduously beiidiiig over his patient. 

Hastings’ accustomed ear caught the sound of 
an accent foreign to the language in which the 
m.an sjiokc. ‘ You are not a German,’ he said. 

‘ Wh.il aie yon 

The man relumed no answer ; and Hastings, 
flunking that the fellow’s nationality w’as no busi¬ 
ness of bis if he chose to conceal it, stood lor 
a little while and watched the feeding of the 
2 >alient. By-and-liy he asked what the sick man 
was suli'eriiig Iroia. 

‘ Fevei,’ b.ud the mir.se briefly. 

‘ the dibcase contagious I’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Are you not afraid of catching it ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘How long have you tended the man V 
‘ To-inght only.' 

‘Has any one else attended him V 
‘No.’ ‘ 

‘ If 1 give you a little money, will you c.vpend 
it on Imu, and send lum comtortably' to the 
hospital f' 

‘ 1 have given notice, and he will be sent lor 
to-niorrow.’ 

‘ Then you do not want money.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ How do you live t’ 

‘ 1 work.’ 

‘ At what I ’—-No answer.—‘ Is there much sick- 
iie.ss here i Arc >ou often em 2 Joyed in this 
\\a.yV 

‘ Sometimes.’ . 

‘ Who summoned you here to take care of this 
man ? Who told you lie was ill 1 ’ 

‘ Nobody.’ 

Ilastings crossed over to th« patient, wUp lay 
quieter now; and the nun-e walked away and 
looked out through the oiien door. AJi stood by, 
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«kd marvelled at it oil, but said nothing. He had 
implicit confidence in his master, and believed 
that idl he did was right. * What is there in that 
feee I know ? * his master was tiiinking to himself 
as he bent above the fever-stricken wretch on the 
floor. ‘Is it a fancy ? Have I seen the face in 
the street ? Whose is it ? ’ He could find no 
amawer in his thoughts, though he called scores of 
faces to remembrance. ‘ 1 have seen this man 
somewhere before,’ he said aloud. ‘ Ho you know 
who he is ? ’ He received no answer ; and turning 
roimd, he saw that the nurse had disappeared. 
After standing irresolute for a moment, he left 
the place, and W'alked back into Oxford Street, 
where he went on until he saw the red lamp of 
a surgeon, whom he summoned. The luedical 
man did not care to enter Bolter’s Rents at that 
time of tiight without a poUceman, and indeed 
flatly fefused to. do so ; but an odicer was soon 
found, and he, happy in the douceur Hastings 
gave, led the way with an air of protection. 

‘ 1 cannot help thinking,’ said Hastings to the 
surgeon, as the latter knelt down to feel the 
patient’s wrist, ‘ that I have seen the man before 
somewhere.’ 

The patient was murmuring still in German; 
but when Hastings spoke thus, he paused and 
seemed to listen. When he began again, he 
spoke in nasal English, and Hastings fancied he 
heard his own name amidst the murmurings. 
Stooping lower, he heard distinctly. It was of no 
use, the man was saying ; he really couldn’t do i 
it Money was very tight zhoost now. 

‘Tasker if’ cried the listener suddenly, in a 
voice of amazement. The sick man made a 
motion to rise, but fell back again. For a 
moment, at the cry, his eyes took an aspect of 
intelligence; but the unearthly brightness of 
fever returneil, and Tasker—for it was he—went 
back to his German murmurings, 

‘ lliis man v'as a unjnoy-londer in the City six 
or seven years ago,’ said Hastings, in answer to the 
look of astonisluneijt and iiK^uiry with which the | 
surgeon regarded him. ‘I had dealings with him i 
in my nonage. He was almo.st scoundrel enough ' 
to deserve even this ; but I was amazed to liiid i 
him here. Where is the man who was tending ! 
him?’ I 

The bearded man was just outside the door, and j 
had heard the talk and the cry of recognition, j 
Hastings stepping to the door, called after him as j 
he drew off in the shadow of the great overhang- 
ing wall. The policeman wlio was posturing at 
the door with a set of knuckles at his ribs in the 
region of his waist belt, in<iuircd if his honour 
w'anted that man. _ Hastings, scarcely knowing 
why, said ‘Yes and the policeman went after 
him and brought him back. He came sub¬ 
missively with downcast looks. 

‘ Why do you w'ant me ? ’ he asked in German. 

‘ Let me go, I trouble nobody.’ 

‘Take that,’ said Hastings with a sudden im¬ 
pulse, slipping a sovereign into the hand which 
waved towards him in appeal. ‘ Good-uiglit,’ I 

With bent head he drew back into the shadow, ! 
and the deeper shade of the doorway seemed to ■ 
absorb him as he entered it. 

‘Curious charackter that, sir, said the ofllcer, 
stiffly posturing like a model for a comic sculptor. 
‘Quite the gentleman to speak to. Name of 
Jones. Had a quarter of a millying o’ money, 


and lost it all on three Derbies. Calls Mm the 
Hook round about here and at the Docks where 
he works.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Hastings, beginning to wonder 
whether all the residents of Bolter's Rents were 
broken men of substance. ‘ Have you known, him 
long ? ’ 

‘ Hever since he come to grief, sir. I was 
at the Heast-eml of town for several ’ears, and 
knowed him at the Docks. Quiet, Mnoffensive 
feller, sir, as ever lived.’ 

Why was it, Hastings asked himself as he 
walked to his hotel, with Ali in his place behind 
him, that the image of a dead friend who fell 
before Sebastopol should be so closely with him ? 
An echo of Frank Fairholt’s voice was in his ear ; 
in his mind's eye he saw the friendly candid eyes 
and the handsome wilful face, and in his heart he 
repented of the evil of his youth, and his spirit 
was sorely troubled. 

‘It was my fault mainly,’ he confessed, ‘that 
poor Frank went w-rong at all. But time is merci¬ 
ful ; and most of the griefs his loss created have 
been healed. And he is at rest, poor Frank, at 
least.’ He saw the little round of palisades which ‘ 
marked the spot behind the trenches where the 
dead soldier lay, and the black knolls here and 
there which covered his old comrade.s. He could 
not gues.s—liow should he ?--that the lo.st friend 
had been so near to liim. How could he dream 
that Frank Fairholt was kneeling lonely in that 
dark fover-deii, ]»rayiiig God for patience that 'he 
might bear his burden to tho cud ! 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

‘Night is the time for sleep,’ sings the poet, and 
assuredly with truth. The hush of darkness lures 
us to repose,' as naturally us the morning sun 
impresses on us tlie necessity to be up and about 
our labours. Nor is this state of things confined 
to tho human system. At clo.se of day, (juiet settles 
on all things, and a ces.sation of activity and 
motion is to be obsoi/ed in creation. Action is 
succeeded by listles.sne.s.", energy by languor, and 
the desire of exertion by tlie iuclinatiou for repose. 
But it is not by mere repose from actjfcn that our 
wasted powers can be recruited or our nervous 
energy restored. Oblivion of feeling and imagina¬ 
tion is essential to sleep, and in a great measure a 
constituent part of slumber. The semsorial power 
mu.st cea.se to be in an active condition ; and it is 
only when the nervous system gets exhausted, that 
the sensibility and energy displayed by this power 
decline, and fall at last into a state of torpor or 
sleep. 

But while this is so, it by no means follows that 
during sleep all the divisions of the nervous 
system are equally quiescent—that thought, sensa¬ 
tion, feeling, and movement are alike suspended. 
In our waking moments, when tho mental faculties 
are intensely occupied, wo are in a great measure 
insensible to external impressions; thus Newton 
in a fit of intense thought placed his watch in the 
saucepan to boil, while he held the egg in his 
hand. So with us in sleep; one set of organs 
may be active, while the others are dormant; and 
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SOMNAMBULISM. 


vwj# vend. Hence the phenomenon of eomnam- down to &e lowmf windownnll, he then jumped 
bulism. Dreaming originates in a similar condi- height of only two feet—pd ran al<mg 

of .he nervous funcao^, and con.e,uen^ hth 

hem on inlimate leUhon to somnombul.«m, the ,rfterwarda It was in jumping 

latter not infrequently arising out of the fo«ner window that he struck the gl^ 

Thus if, during sleep, the clothes chance to fall off causing the crash which awoke 

UB, we are liable to suppose that some person has a in which so strong an im- 

taken off our clothing, perhaps as we walk the pression had been made on the individual as to 
street; and we feel all the shame and inconvenience enable him to relate his thoughts and imaginations 
we are thereby put to. We rush to hide ourselve.s while under the influence of somnambulism, 

in some place of refuge under this ideal misfor- But cases of an opposite character have also 

tune, while everything is depicted with the force arisen, where the impressions were of ^ transient 
f T.. i-L t i .. a nature as not to leave upon memory the slightest 

of reality. Or we hear perhaps the noise of a anything that occurred. A lemale 

railway troiu in motion, while our sleep is still servant in Scarborough surprised the family at 
incomplete, and we believe that we are being o’clock one morning by walking down a 
pursued by some monster. flight of stairs in her sleep and rappiag at her 

We have in these columns, on more than one' mistress’s bedroom Moor. When asked w^at she 
occasion, given remarkable instances of persons wanted, slie replied in her usual fone of voice, that 
who, while under the influence of somnambulism, ^bo bad torn her dre.ss, and hoped her mistress 

have dune strange thin<:.s. The following cases will forgive her, and let her have some cotton to 


in- lueml it; at the same time bursting into team, 

be fouml dually ounous ; She tbei. relumed td.er rooiu; a.KU"light having 

In the summer ol 1677 the writer took a yomi'; procured, she was found groping for her 

friend to a sea-sule town in order to enjoy a from which she was olfered an empty 

month’s bathing. The boy~for ho was only a boy . i,nt she refused it; and taking up her gown, 
of sixteen—had been travelling by steamer, railway, ^he pointed to two hole,s, which she said she 
or coach from six o'clock on Sunday evening to wanted to mend. To quiet her, her fellow-servant 
four p.ji. on Monday without cessation, aud had threaded a needle, but with black cotton; which 
lept scarcely or not at all during the night’s she indignantly retused, saying she wanted brown, 

journey. We retired to rest at ten r.M., my room Another pei\sou then spoke, when .she immediate y 

'i • 4 4 1 • 1 n 1 • .1 1 • said: That is iny mistress; which was not the 

being next to his, both being oil the drawing-room 

„ ® . ca.se—thus clearly sliew’iiig that 111 this instance 

floor. I had just lain down and was duxiiig oil to could see 

8 leo}», \\hoii .1 L.iard a loud crash of ylass, lullowed object before her, her eyes being wide open, 
by hysterical cries, which seemed to cuine from With some difficulty she was at last persuaded to 
.some, person at the foot of the staircase leading to lie down until the usual hour of rising, those 
the corridor, which opened on our resju-ctive bed- around her thinking that she might then aw'ake 
rooms. Ilusbiiig to the bead of tlie stairs, 1 in her iu-custonu-.d manner. This failing in effect, 
demanded what was the matter ; aud with difli- b«r mistress went up to her room, and rather 
culty understood that some person had jumped orderei. her to get up and goto lerwor', 

4 .,. , ■ n V- • .1 4 1 as It was now SIX o’clock. This she retused to do, 

tlm.ugh the window Knowing that my Iriend would not rise at two o’clock, 

was a somnambulist, I at once flew to lii.s room, to i.ointed to the window as she spoke. She 

find the window open, the bod eiujity, and the boy ^yas then sliakcii violently, and awoke. She now 
gone. Dre.ssiiig myself hurriedly, I dfscended the ro,se ; and seeing the cotton box disturbed, asked, 
staircase, and issued forth willi the landlord to why it had been meddled with. In the course of 
look for iny friend. For some time no trace could the day, several questions were put to her, in 
we find of liim ; but at la.st, on turning a corner of oriler to try her recollection ; but she had no 
the road leading to the cliffs, we beheld a white remembrance whatever of her sleep-walking, or of 
figure, to all appearance utterly inanimate, sup- anything that hud occurred during the previous 
ported by two sailors, who fortunately happened ni^dit. 

to bo there at the time. I soon recugni.'^ed my The next case e.xhibits a dormant state of the 
friend ; and happily found I had more reason to sen.se of hearing, while sight appears to have been 
be frijditened than alarmed. in active operation throughout. In the suiniiier 

He nad been wounded, hut on getting him back of 1870, a young man named Johns, who \yorked 
his wounds W'ere dres.sed, aud he was at last able at Cardrew', near lledruth, being asleep in the 
to tell the cif.use of his well-nigh fatal accitlent. sump-house of that mine, was observed by two 
On going to bed, fatigue caused him to fall into a 1 boys to rise and go to the door, again-st which he 
state of semi-sleep only, in which lie had imagined leaned. Shortly quitting this jiosition, he walked 
himself in a large field. Suddenly he thougiit he to the engine-shaft, and safely descended to the 
saw an infuriated bull rush wildly at Iiim ; and depth of twenty fathoms, where he was found b^p' 
catching hold of a tree, as he believed, which his comrailes soon after, sound asleep, wdth his 
grew beside the hedge, he .swung himself over and back resting on the ladder. They called to him to 
ran for his life. In reality, what he conceived to warn him "if the perilous situarion in which he 
be a hedge was the window, which opened from was; but he did not hear them; and they were 
the top, and which was at the time let down as low obliged to sliake him roughly to awake him, when 
as it could go; while the seeming tree was the long ho appeared totally at a loss to account /or Ms 
white hangings which stretched down the length being so situateil. 

of the window. , Having thus swung himself Morrison, in his Medicine no 3Iystery, speaks of a 
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clercymwi who used to get up in the night, light his its departure will follow os a matter of necessity, 
can^^ write sermons, correct them with interline- The worst of it is, that often We can dnd no 
ations, and retire to bed again; being all the time reason for sleep-walking, and can refer it to n<» 
fast asleep. A similar story, which the writer has complaint whatever. In this case, the only thing 
every reason to believe authentic, is told of one to be done is to keep the individual from running 
of the most popular Dissenting preachers of the in the way of any accident; and the knowledge 
pmsent day. Ho had been perplexed and baffled even of being watched will often act as a cure, by 
for some days in the treatment of a subject which impressing the fact so carefully on the mind as to 
he had chosen for his discourse on the following uiiilvo it be always present in the attack. 

Sunday; and on Saturday night, still dissatisfuMl, With an extraordinary instance of combined 
he mentioned to his wife, on retiring to rest, the sleep-talking and somnambulism, narrated in the 
difficulty he had experienced. She advised him liret volume of the Lmicet —at a time when people 
to clear his mind of it for that night, and go to were bled for almost any ailment—we conclude this 
sleep. In the course of the night his wife was article. ‘ It occurred on a Sunday evening, to a lad 
awaKed by her husband sitting up in bed and sixteen years ami a half old, iu the service of a 
preparing himself as if to preach; which be accord- butcher iu Ijambeth. At about twenty minutes after 
ingfy proceeded to do, taking for his subject the nine o'clock, the lad bent forward in his chair, 
text which had hitherto so perplexed him. When and rested his I'oreliead on his hands, and in ten 
done, he lay down and slept bs before. In the minutes started up, went for bis wliip, put on one 
morning, he was sTill thinking about the discourse spur, and went thence to the stable. Not finding 
which he had to deliver that day ; when his wife, his own saddle in the jvroper place, he returned to 
without informing him of the source of lier ideas, the house and asked for it. Being asked what he 
suggested to him a mode of treating the subject, wanted with it, he replied, to go his rounds. He 
going carefully over the chief points in the sermon went back to the stable, got on the horse without 
he had delivered during the night. He was over- tiie sadille, ami was proceeding to leave the place, 
joyed by her suggestions, which were just whut he With much difflculty, owing to his great strength, 
W'as in search of, and proceeded at once to put he Avas removed irom the horse?, and it was by 
them into proper form. Afterwards, wlien iu- great efforts tliat he was brought indoors. Ilia 
formed by his vrife of how she came by her infer- master coming home at this time, sent for an 
mation, he was greatly surprised, having not the eminent [iractitioner who lived near at baud, and 
slightest recollection of the occurrence. who stood by him for a quarter of an hour, during 

Bo extraordinaiy are some of the stories told of Avhich time the lad considered himself as stopped 
sleep-walkers, that were they not supported by tlie at the turnpike gate, aud took sixpence out of his 
most incontrovertible evidence, they would seem pocket to be change<l. Holding out hi? hand for 
fictitious in the highest degree. Guided by a the change, the .sixpence xvas returned to him. 
certain portion of intellect, many a somnambulist He immediately observed: “None of your uon- 
pursues with safety his wild perambulations; while sense—that is the sixpence again; give me my 
others driven on by the impulse of will—the change.” When twopence-halfpenny was given Iiim, 
reasoning faculties being locked up for the time in he counted it over and said ; “ Tliat is not right; 
utter stupor—rush into dangers of every kind. It I want a penny more;” making the threepeuce- 
is a well-known fact that in the retreat of Sir halfpenny which was his proper change. He then 
John Moore, many of the soldiers fell ashiep, yet said: “Give, me my castor”—meaning hi.s hat, 
continued to march on with their comrades. Nor which slang term lie had been iu the habit of 
is it always safe or advisable to waken a sleep- using ; aud then began to whip and spur to get 
walker, and many cases of the fatal effects of doing his horse to go. His pulse was at this time one 
so are on record. Even those of strong nerves hundred and thirty-six, full and hard. No change 
might he violently agitated by awaking iu a situ- of countenanoe could be observed, nor any spas- 
ation so different from that in which they went to modic affection of the nut.scies, the eyes remaining 
bed. Cases are mentioned where the results have clo.sed the whole of the time. Hi.s coal^vas taken 

off his arm, his shirt sleeves tucked up, and ho 
was bled to thirty-two ounces. No alteration had 
taken place in him during the first part of the 
discretion on the part of the waking individual time the blood was flowing. At about twenty-four 
who gave the alarm. Too much care cannot be ounces the i»ul.se began to decrease, and when the 
taken with individuals addicted to this unhappy full quantity named had been taken, it wa.s eighty 
affection. In all cases, care should be taken not —a sliglil pcr.spirutioii appearing on the forehead 
to arouse the patient suddenly, however dangerous After the arm was tied up, he unlaced one boot, 
a position he or she may be in. and said he would go to bed. In three minutes 

To prevent a recurrence of the malady—which from tliis time he awoke, got up, and asked wdiat 
somnambulism is—the cause which gave rise to it, was the matter—having then been one hour in 
as far as we know must be removed. Should it the trance—and without the slightest recollection 
proceed from a disordered state of the stomach or of anything that had pa.ssed ; and wondered at his 
biliary system, we must make use of the proper ' arm being tied up, and at the blood, &c. A strong 
medicines in such cases. Above all things, sleep- j aperient medicine was then administered; he went 
walkers should take ]>lenty, but not too much j to bed, slept well, and next day appeared in his 
outdoor exercise, avgid late hours, excitement i usual health, excepting debility from the bleeding 
of all kinds, too much study, or giviii" way to and operation of the medicine, and had no recol- 
frctfulnesa or irritability of temper. Whatever lection whatever of what had taken place. None 
disease^ can be pointed out as directly or iiidi- of bis family or himself was ever affected in this 
tectly tendlTig to somnambuUsni, or even dreaming, way before.’ 

requites to be obviated in the first instance; and An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of 


-most lamentably iatal ; where the .somnutn- 

bulifit has met with the accident which deprived 
him of life, through want of presence of iiiiiid and 
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exercise in the open air, are the grand condncives 
to sound sleep; and accordingly, every man whose 
repose is indifferent should endeavour to make 
them his own as soon as possible. 

MAX GORDON. 

IN BIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 

Edit I’s Di.abt (Continued). 

March 14,18C-. 

The ‘event’ is a matter of history. Dr Max 
Gordon dined here last night with the Rousbys. 
My evil star being of course on the ascendant, I 
rose in the morning with a wretched headache, 
which in spite of nursing and dosing, grew nothing 
better but rather worse as evening advanced. 
Katrine implored me not to think of leaving my 
room; but curiosity overcame prudence, and I 
descended as the gong sounded, fervently hoi'ing 
that no one would look as if they noticed my 
dilapidated appearance. 

‘ O goodness ! ’ I thought to myself, stopping a 
moment to steady my nerves before opening the 
drawing-room door—‘ I do trust he won’t look as 
that man did who came during the doctor’s holiday 
last summer ! A calm professional Joy beamed 
i’. his weasel-like countenance at the very first 
glirajiso of me. What an aggravation of the ills 
of life it is to be “ an interesting case ! ” ’ 

I am always shy—when I have a headache, 
agonisingly so ; -nd it was with smothered resent¬ 
ment that I endured Miss Rousby’s sympathetic 
stroking of my hand, and melancholy gaze at my 
suffering visage. The old doctor was as bad ; he 
seemed annoyed, and ordered me to bed imme¬ 
diately after dinner. And then, as I was presented 
to him, I flushed a quick glance at Dr Gordon’s 
face, having the memory of the weasel-man lively 
within me. Triumpli! For all the awakened 
interest of his answering look, 1 might have been 
any ordinary person ; and neither tlnjn nor after¬ 
wards during the evening did he give" sign of 
suspecting me to be in any other than excellent 
‘ form.’ 

To his various good qualities, the new-comer 
adds yet that of being uncommonly good to look 
at. On reflection, I may say he is the handsomest 
man I ever saw. To bo sure, they have not been 
many. Lord Ilaricourt—whom I have hated 
retrospectively for a fortnight—was singularly 
plain, and squinted; and the others we met in 
Scotland were all, to the best of my recollection, 
ordinary. But sitting opposite Dr Gordon at 
dinner last night, I had to own him handsome 
exceedingly—in a big, Saxon, King Olaf kind of 
way. He has fair curly hair, dark fearless blue 
eyes, and a beautiful long tawny moustache. (It 
is almost a pity to hide such magnificent teeth, 
I think.) His foreign travels have bronzed him, 
which, as 1 dislike men with complexions, -I 
observ'e with, approval. He sat next Katrine; 
and I looked from one to the other with my 
aching eyes, thinking how pleasant they both 


were to contemplate. My sister in her black 
velvet dress, with rare old lace, looked as she 
always does, an uncrowned queen, with marvel¬ 
lous deep eyes that saddened ever and. anon aa 
they rested on my flushed weaiiy face. 

I did not wont to go to bed till Kate could go 
with me; so after, dinner I sat on a low stool, 
with my head on her knee, and her mesmeric 
touch on my hair, till the gentlemen joined us. 
Then, dull and stupid with pain, I got a seat in 
the shade of the window-curtains, and prepared 
to watch in a dazed way what went on in the 
room. And the strange scene which enacted 
itself before me, I am half inclined now to dismiss 
from my mind as a dream. 

I saw my sister rise and go to the pityaofortc. 

I like when 1 have tl»e chance’Jo mark the effect 
on strangers of Katrine’s singing; and now, though 
suffering too much to take more than a passive 
interest in anything, I turned my regards on the 
face of our new guest as the first rich mournful 
notes of Idozart’s Addio flooded the room. He 
was standing by the fire, leaning his arm on the 
nuintel-piece. Aunt Mabel, to whom he had been 
talking, rose and cro8.sed over beside Miss Rousby 
os the music began, leaving the line of sight clear 
between fire and pianoforte. And Gordon, raising 
his eyes, fixed them on Katrine’s face steadily, and 
kejit them there. 

1 turned mechanically to my sister to note if 
she were conscious of being watched. No; though 
she was singing without notes, and there was 
therefore no intervening barrier, she sang on as 
she alone can sing, their long silky lashes veiling 
her eyes the while. I closed mine—drinking in 
the infinite tenderness, the infinite sadness of the 
voice I loved so well. 1 liad never heard Kate 
sing as she sang to-night. The great master had 
surely found an adeipiatc interpreter of his rare 
music at last, I thought. But the third verse 
broke on my ears with an intensity of feeling that 
was almost inartistic ; and I looked wonderingly 
up at my sister. This is what I saw. Her gaze 
was riveted on that one opposite her, and as the 
last broken notes of etenial farewell dropped from 
her lips with an indescribable reality of woe, her 
eyes were dark with anguish, fear, appeal; and her 
face grew paler and paler, till 1 almost expected 
to see her faint 

I glanced hastily at the Qthers—they were at 
the far end of the room looking at soiue albums. 
And then I turned to Max Gordon. The last 
Addio died away in a sob, and now only did he 
move his eyes from my sister’s face. A hot flush 
rose under his bronze; and he bit his lip with 
an expression I could not define, as ho crossed to 
Katrine and picked up a bracelet she had dropped 
iu rising. Once again I saw their eyes meet—and 
this time she distinctly shivered, 

In a moment recovering herself, she raised her 
proud head more proudly than ever, and tbauked 
him calmly; then coming to me, she pasted her 
white hands— they were still trembling— over my 
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hair, and murmured some loving words of sym- worst, I was called up from some household duties 
pathy. I was dazed, perplexed, and weary; and to my father’s room in urgent haste Passing the 
without Ba3ring good-uight to anybody, I went off drawing-room door, I looked in, and found Edie 
to bed. lying face downwards on the sofa, vainly straggly. 

Later, when the pain was so bad I could not poor darling, with an unconquerable fit of hysterical 
sleep, my sister came to me,* as she had so often crying, the result of anxiety and overstrain. A 


done before when 1 was sick or vexed. Lying 
down by my side, she took me in her warm arihs, 
ami hushed me v'ith caressing words into quiet, 
as though I were a child agjiin. In the early 
morning hours I woke from a dream, crying to 
Kate not to leave me ; and the loving arms folded 
me closer, as she munnured: ‘ Never, never, 
darling i ’ 

CHAPTER in. 

Kateine’s Diaet. 

May 14,186-. 

This house must bo quite invaluable to a young 
man desiring experience. We unite within our¬ 
selves all the advantages of a hospital, and are 
constantly prepared to offer both medical and 
surgical cases in every variety. Six weeks ago, 
Aunt Mabel coming down-stairs in the dusk with | 
her glasses on, slipped and fell, breaking one of; 
the ankle-bones and dislocating her right slioulder; ■ 
and ten days al'terwnrds, Papa took one of those 
inflammatory attacks which with his delicate chest 
are so alarming. Both are still unable to be out 
of bed ; and as they have now reached the trying 
stage of extreme self-commiseration, Edie’s task 
and mine is by no means yet a lightened one. 

But I do not know at all how -we should have 
got on without Max Gordon, Papa’s illnesses, 
with Dr Rousby in attendance, have been for the 
last ten years the bugbear of my life. Old friends 


second summons called me unwillingly away from 
her; and I was half-way up-stairs when I met Dr 
Gordon coming down. 

‘ It is twenty-five minutes to post-time,’ he said, 
laughing; ‘and your father is in an agony of 
impatience to have some letters written.’ 

1 stopped a moment, irresolute, with my hand 
on the balusters. He had little time at his dis¬ 
posal doubtless, and had two patients in the house 
already—but my poor little weary sister, crying 
her heart out all alone! And as, standing a few 
steps above, I looked down at him in momentary 
hesitation, the smile died out of his answering 
gaze, and my heart began beating uncomfortably— 
the consequence of coming up-stairs so fast, I 
supposed. 

‘ Say on,’ he observed quietly. ‘ Don’t try to 
persuade yourself you are not sure about telling 
me.’ 

juer glasses on, siijipeu aua leii, ureuKiiig one oi ‘Have you time to sj>are for Edie ?’ I said then, 
the ankle-bones and dislocating her right slioulder; my lace flushing—for what reason on earth I 
and ten days afterwards, Papa took one of those cannot tell. ‘She is quite worn out, poor child, 
inflammatory attacks which with his delicate chest and ’- 

are so alarming. Both are still unable to be out Renewed evidence of excitement on the part of 
of bed ; and as they have now reached the trying Papa above, from whom—upon hastening to his 
stage of extreme self-commiseration, Edie’s task room—I received a long string of instructions, 
and mine is by no means yet a lightened one. Half an hour after, escuiiing to the drawing- 

But I do not know at all how -we should have room, I found doctor and patient in the greatest 
got on without Max Gordon, Papa’s illnesses, jubilation and comfort, drinking tea—each with a 
with Dr Rousby in attendance, have been for the sofa drawn close to the fire, 
last ten years the bugbear of my life. Old friends ‘Edie wishes to go for a ride with me to-morrow, 
from boyhood, loving each other lieartil}', each if you have no objection, Miss Percy,’ said Max, 
with the highest possible estimate of the other’s giving me his sofa, and pouring out more tea, ‘ I 
character and attainments—in no one point are should think Leila must be quite unmanageable 
they able to agree, on no one subject will they after her long seclusion.’ (Leila is the meekest 
own to be of the same mind and opinion; and and mildest of the equine race, and a coutem- 
that the doctor should prescribe a special course porary of my own.) 

of treatment, was ever an adequate reason for my ‘ I shall be too glad,’ I answered, rather doubt- 
father’s adopting the contrary, even though leading fully; ‘ if you think she is strong enough.’ 


character and attainments—in no one point are 
they able to agree, on no one subject will they 
own to be of the same mind and opinion; and 
that the doctor should prescribe a special course 
of treatment, was ever an adequate reason for my 
father’s adopting the contrary, even though leading 
to the most disastrous issues. It has been invari¬ 
ably a case of the Irishman and his pig. On 
receiving the private instructions of our physician, 
I have always regarded myself as justified in 
recommending the adverse course to my parent’s 
notice, and in general w’ith a sati.sfactory result. 

But we have changed all that at last. With 
unqualified amazement do I find myself carryijig 
out the orders of our new doctor without eucoun- 
tering the slightest opposition; and more than 
once I have been chidden for deviating in some 
particular from his eommands. My fatlier has 
found his master, and seems to rejoice in the fact. 
Already, though not well yet, he is looking brigljter 
and better than I have seen him for years. Changes 
are bghtsome ; and the strong health and vitality 
of his new friend are infectious. And Edie— 
carefully and fearfully as I have watched her 
through the trying time of nursing that we have 
had—is ia no whit the worse, thank God! The 
lovely spiritual face has grown less fragile in its 
beauty of late, I think; and the new regime has 
given a proof of being adequate to her manage¬ 
ment as well as Papa’s, which, has lifted quite a 
load from my heart. 

One day when our invalids were just past their 


‘ Oh, I am quite strong ! ’ cried luy sister u'ith 
eager eyes. It is .so long since 1 had a ride, 
and the mornings arc so fresh and Rvely just 
now! ’ f 

‘Very well; that is settled,’ responded Dr 
Gordon. ‘And now 1 think I have had a.s much 
tea as is good for me, so 1 ’ll remove myself out 
of the way of temptation.’ 

Why,_ as he looked at mo in saying the last 
words, did I shiver again with the nameless 
dread that struck me cold that night two months 
ago? 

More than the mornings were fresh and lovely, 
I thought next day, as Edie sprang like a bird 
I into the saddle. Max, before he mounts, turns to 
me, standing a little anxious on the steps: ‘ You 
know you can trust your child to me, Miss Percy.’ 
He looks straight into my eyes as he says it; 
and I cannot choose but answer: ‘ Yes ; I know.’ 

. I am a very proud woman—proud even for a 
race whose pride has been their bane; and yet I 
am" unresentingly being read and ruled like any 
child. Where does this man get his power, I 
wonder ? 

Yesterday he said to me suddenly: ‘Do you 
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know you give yourself a great deal of unnecessary to accompany us, and which sang as I never heard 
ansdety about your sister? Believe me, she is bird sing before: all united with my own glad 
stronger than you think; and so long as she is heart in the assurance that earth was beautiful, 
happy and at peace, there is nothing to fear.’ that life was good, and that God was smiling on 

‘ Ah, yes! ’ I said, glad the ice was broken at last us all! 
on the subject nearest my heart. ‘ But who can Will summer ever more be glad to me, I 
answer for the happiness of even the most loved wonder 1 When the long years have rolled away, 
and cared for 1 And with her sensitive organisa- shall I know again some time the joy it is to 
tion and twofold hereditary tendency, if trouble be alive? 

of any kind came near my darling, she would Gaily wo went on, my darling and I —pausing 
’ ever and anon to add a wild-flower to Edith’s 

bouquet, or to rest upon some mossy hillock; not 
that we were weary, but somehow I was fain to 
linger, without knowing why. The distance was 
not great, however ; and in spite of much dallying 
by tlie way, we at last reached the cottage inhabited 
by Edith’s protegee. She is an old Scotchwoman, 


‘The danger lies there, certainly,’ he replied 
gently. ‘ But so far as human power can do so, 
she is safely guarded ; and we must not be “ over- 
exquisite,” ' he added with his sunny smile, ‘ “ to 
cast tlie fashion of uncertain evils.” ’ 

No ; and she, as are all of us, is most happy in 


tUe possession of a true and faithful friend, who | very poor, very dpaf, and very original; and my 
makes oui* fears and cares his own, as Max Gordon ■ sister, whose sweet tender natm^ bad been touched 
does, lie is very hard-w’orked just now. There j by her loneliness, often carries her some dainty 
bas been an outbreak of fever in the village, which | from our table, or some flowers to decorate lier best 
Miss llousby says is s})reading fast. Happily, it | room. She now accordingly went into the latter 
M a mile from us, so I trust we are safe. Edie and j to arrange her roses in an old vase, whilst I sought 
Dr Gordon have had to give up their rides of late; the society of our hostess in the kitchen, 
duty before i)lea.sare, he tells her. ‘ Ilow do you do, Mrs Frater ? ’ I said in clarion 

accents, as I proceeded to extract from tbe basket 
CHA.PTKU IV, a nice bit of jam-tart. 

Kateixu’s Diahy (Condnual). ‘Eh, but it looks a wee bit bard,’ she observed, 

eyeing it with doubtful approval. (She never by 
./unci, 186-, chance fails to misunderstand what I say.) 

I suppose everybody standing still and looking ‘ But though I’ve nae teeth, I’ve raal willin’ gums 
back can iinuciitber some of them—those single j—so thank ye kindly, Sliss.’ * 

<layH into which a whole lifetime of feeling seems I I had no comment to offer on. this illustration of 
comj)re<scvl—day.s which, ‘crowning moments with ; the compensatory order of nature’s laws, so changed 
thv! weight of ages,’ act upon us o-s a decade of; the subject, and inquired after the health of her 


oramary ex]«n-ieuce has not powder to do. Days ' 
of unutterable pain, most of them—pain mingled j 
])erlia}).H in .some cases with unutterable joy ;"but ’ 
days which, idler the laji.so of )'ears, stand out on ■ 
our retrospective horizon with a vividness that ; 
yesterday has not; and on which, oven whilst we i 


shudder us vve look, our eye.s dwell longest and | .sudden fear, 
lao.st frciiuently. Such a one i.s now ending fori ‘Ben the 
me ; unspeakable has been the pain of it, ineffable wave of th 
l^bss. sister was. 

Let me begin at the beginning ; and since Edie ‘ Edith I ’ 


daughter and family. 

‘The lassie Jessie’s bidin’ wi’ me the noo,’she 
rcspoiuled. ‘ Slie’s no been weel for a w'bile ; but 
she’s that bad the last twa days, that I’m tbinkin’ 
it ’ll be the fever.’ 

‘ Where is she f ’ I said hastily, stricken with a 


is at last u.sleep—moaning and restle.ss, poor chihl , met her on the threshoh. 


‘ Beu the boose,’ the old woman replied, with a 
wave of tbe bund towards tbe room where my 
sister was. 

‘ Edith I ’ I cried sharply, and" risuig as I spoke, 


-—let me try to narrate as calmly as may be what ‘ Katrine,’ she begun, ‘ there is a girl ’-- 

uas happened. Uut f forced her out into the little garden that 

Soon alter breakfast, my darling, armed with a bordered on the road, and re-entered the house 
buncL of ros^es and a small basket, came to me alone. 

Vi* will yoii go with me to see | ‘ 1 ’ve been a 3 ’e lookin’ for tbe doctor to catch 

poor Mrs Frater ? She will think we have forgotten him on his way to The Grove,’ said the old w’omaa, 
, , ... standing at the kitchen door as I passed into the 

1 had no objections ; so I took the basket— other rooiu. 
which contained some little dainties—and we The child was lying on a low bed in the corner; 
set out. The morning, the first one of summer and her grandmother’s shaw’l hung uj)ou two chairs 
heat we have had, was perfect, with the soft | before ber to serve the purpose of a curhiin, had, 
8ceut-Ia<len atmosphere peculiar in our part of j I suppose, prevented Edie from at first seeing her. 
the world to May and June. A sun grown! Sure enough, it looked like the fever. Heavy 
l^ce and fiery ha.d not yet availed to rob I iwes, hiboured breathing, flushed checks, all told 
the grass of its first tender greenness, and the I the same tale. She seemed to be half asleep ; and 


flowers and woods of the newne.sa of their charm 
What a spirit of hope pervaded life this early 
summer morning ! Everything was young about 
me ; everything was fresh and untarnished by the 
wear and tear, the dust and storm of an existence 
of which they were yet but on the threshold. 
Every opening flower-bud, every leaf deepening 
to its richer green; the babbling of the ‘ hidden 
brook;' the liquid notes of a thrush, which seemed 


! Sure enough, it looked like the fever. Heavy 
I lyes, hiboured breathing, flushed checks, all told 
I the same tale. She seemed to be half asleep ; and 
I —my one thought to get my darling away as soon 
as possible—I had turned from the bed, when 
a loud piercing scream broke the stillness, and 
Edith with a face like death rushed iuto my arms, 
crying: ‘ Max, Max ! Oh, where is he ? Look, 
Katrine; oh, look 1 ’ and she dragged me to the 
door. , 

Clattering hoofs drowned her voice j and there, 
past us on the road—foam-flaked and at hard 
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-toM Max Gordon’s black horse Saltan, 
Dderleas} 

‘1 »y fainting sister back in my arms to 

w>® bed, and laid her there, my heart 

the echo of her cry. We unfastened 
and bathed her face ; but consciousness 
^ Itofeantime had fled—and I thanked God it 
’'then 1 sent Mrs Fratcr to the door to 
’ Watch for news, and laid down my head beside 
my unconscious darling. 

What had come over the glad music of this 
morning? Would it be possible ever again to 
work into harmony the discord involved by this 
‘ Btartling change of key ?’ 

I did not try to reduce to order the storm of 
conflicting fears and emotions that had so unex¬ 
pectedly besieged me; but after one moment’s 
relinquishrilent to their overwhelming force, I 
raised my head, and—-faithful yet at least to old 
habit and the supremacy of my life’s chief' 
I interest—took Eiiie's hand in mine and gvized I 
anxiously into the pale sweet face. A new fear j 
seized me that the delicate lips won* becoming i 
w’liiter, the band I held colder; and I wms about ^ 
to summon the old woman’s aid in applying fresh 
restoratives, when I hear Max’s voice without;! 
and w'ith such a ru‘-h of joy, such a icvuNion oi 
feeling, that my lips are seahnl; auil I can but 
open the door silently and motion to lain to ' 
enter. i 

^ For one moment he looks bewildered ; then a 
quick glance of comprehensiou, sympatliy, and 
something else comes into his iace, as he crosses 
to the bed and raises Pldie’s head upon his arm. 

‘ Why tci/l you frighten your.selt so needlessly ? ’ 
he says to me half tenderly, half in n‘pri)af li, a 
minute after, as I stand by the window leigning to 
look out, and in truth with my eyes bent mo'-t 
miserably wilhm. ‘ bhe is coming round alreudv 
—see! ’ o . 

But it was enough for me to know’ be said so ; 
and I would not turn to him a lace which I 
felt was more death-like than the one lying on , 
hisann. 

* Come to her now,’ he said quietly, a few’ 
minutes after. ‘ She had bett'T not see me ju.st 
yet after the fright she lias hal. You cun ttdl 
her it was a giouiidless one; whilst I seek lor 
traces of the xuuaw’ay.* Without looking at me, 
he quietly lelt the room. 

And I wi:^ glad. For in the next few minutes, 
first the wild terror of retuiuing coii.«ciousneh.s, 
and then the glad passionate bui-ot of thankful 
tears, robbed me of my last lingering doubt, and 
brought the certainty tliat my child, my darling, 
was a woman now, wit,h all a woman’s sorrows— 
and please God, joys as well—before her! 

But everything else was meanwhile swallowed 
up in a great peaceful gratitude for Max’s safety ; 
and as soon as she was calm, I called him in, and 
resumed my position at the window'. Edie was 
very quiet; the tears were still too near the surface - 
for her to say much. I heard Max telling her how i 
the accident had happened—the horse hud bolted i 
from a cottage door, wnere a boy was holding him; i 
^>d then he made her laugh by the account of Mrs i 
Fiater’s greeting to him on what she apparently 
supposed was nia resurrection. ‘Eh, losh me, : 
but v<‘'re* a sprightly coip ! ’ 

Max’s^'^ttmo had its usual soothing effect; 1 
and by tin: time the carriage he had sent for came, ( 


she was well enough to be earned into it and 
taken home. He remained behind to see the sick 
girl j but promised to look in at Tim Grove on bis 
way, to see that we had arrived without further 
misadventure. 


THE LOST CITIES OF SYRIA. 

The grand ruins of Palmyra have for centun’ee 
^t attracted the adventurous traveller; but the 
desert country which surrounds it has up to the 
present time been an unknown land. Some years 
ago, the well-know’n French politician M. Wad- 
diugton, in company with the Count de Vogiu'i, 
undertook to explore this tegioi, w Inch they deno¬ 
minate Central Syria. There they found ruins 
of no ordinary kind ; the wondera of Pon^ii 
seemed to be renew'cd. From ihc distant East 
they brought back sketches of ti wns, w’ith their 
' houses, streets, tombs, and churelie^, A lost civil- 
I isation is brought Ufore us, in d llie unknown 
j epoch of Christian ait from !l e .Ir-t to the seventh 
I century rescued from oblivion. 'I’lie cmintry is 
I one whoso name appears in the old*-.t liistories. 

It lies mar to Nineveh, liafivlu.., .Imiea, and 
I Egypt, the most ancient monaiThiei in the world, 
which have each in turn di8j>nte(i for u> jiosses- 
bion. Here have pas-ed the Ihc'ks of Abraham 
' and the wairiors of Seso^tris and Nebuchaiiuezzar ; 

I but nothing lemums of that di-Laiit period ; the 
architecture and the insciipti'UH date only to the 
earliest Ciiristiaii eia. 

Hyria may be divided into three distim-t regions. 
The narrow tiact between the sea ^Ilore and the 
btreains of the Oroiitcs and the Jordan contains 
some of the most cehdirated uUes in tlie world— 
Autioch, Tyre, and Jeru’-alem. At the opf)Osite 
extremity stretch minienso uncultivated plains up 
to the Euphrate.s and the 1’er.siau (hill. Between 
these is the central legion, now almost dejiopii- 
lated, but once a rich, hap|)y land, which lias 
preserved the tine remains of its am mat [irosjauit}’. 

. It participatccs in the natuie of the uUkt two 
districts, lormed of mountains ruiuu'iig paiallel to 
the sea and of feitilc t kums. Its inhabit uit. are 
sedentary as xvcll as w indering—farmers and 
bhejilierds, independent <n comjueied, according 
to the altciualives of peace and anarchy streiigtli 
or wcakne.ss, on the part of the governnieiit, and 
fear or boldness of the Arabs of the desert. 
When, owing to the feehlenc.ss of the Turkish 
' pachas, the tribes invaile the cultivated portions, 
tlie abandoned village.s fall into ruins, the fields 
aie covcnsl with parasitic vegetation, and the 
desert steals a march. Some day, when a stronger 
pow’er .shall have the administration, the desert 
will wilhdiaw to its own limits. 

This part of Syria heloilgcd to the, dynasty of 
Herod, a family who tried to reconcile the Jews 
to the rest of the world. The oldest writing 
winch Af. Waddinglon has discovered is an edict 
of Herod Agrippa. There is unfortunately hut a 
.short fragment, in which the king exhorts his 
subjects to renounce their savage life, no longer 
to t.ke reluge in caverns like wild beasts, but 
to build for tbemselves suitable dwellings. He 
probably set them the example, for here was 
iound a temple dedicated to Baalsamin. It is the 
work of Eabteru architects, prodigal in oriiameiita- 
tion even to exaggeration, but yet skilful and 
original. Workmen were employed to dig out i 
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the pedestals oi the fjo^ade, vrhioh were found to 
be covered with Greek and Habatean inscriptione, 
and intended lor etatuee of important ipereonages. 
On one of thorn wae the name of Herod; and 
the travellers hoped to find the statue among 
the rubbish ; but alas! only the wreck remaineo. 
It had been tom violently from the base, to which 
one of the feet was still attached, and broken to 
pieces. Perhaps some Christian hand had done 
it in the early days of the Church’s triumph, 
to revenge the massacre of the innocents. 

It was in the time of this king that Palmyra 
became prosperous, and enchanted with Greek 
art, built ''n that model the tei^lea and avenues 
which are so much admired. Tnirteen Araniean 
iuaeriptions had ,bccn found; but M. Vogu6 
brought back a hundred and thirty-four new ones, 
in honour of rich and powerful citizens. From 
theuct' the caravans were wont to set out to tlie 
Funlirates, to purchase the merchandise of Persia 
and India. It was a great business to collect pro¬ 
visions necessary for so large a number of persons 
<iiinng two months’ journey. Some powerful chic! 
undertook the arrangement. If he led the troop 
with skill, and .«hewed generosity to the poor, a 
statue was erected to him m the most public part 
ot llic town on the pede.stal of which his name 
mis in (rit'od, w'lth the thanks of his travelling 
conipauioiH. Tiiese statues are unfortunately 
.l('>lroy<.(l, but the in-'criptions are still legible. 

(.In the frontier of the desert, the Homans 
I (.labrnlud intrenched camps with vigilant sol- 
<!•( r , I lli.it Syria felt lUelf protected. The 
/ullsv'ri. (altivaUd, and large buildings erected 
111 '! ( tini' ol '^’•iniehu' ralnn the tiiNt governor 
u iio oc( upied lus truupi ill biiuging down the 
luountaiii site ini' over the arid jilain* of the 
llauiiiii, and iu-onplinn. still exi-t slating that 
llie canal w.is dug in lionoar of the Kuijieiov 
Trajan. Rnlus brought alxuit the ta-.te for i uui- 
loil, and large stone llou^es nplaced the huts 
nud ca\e-dwi lliiigs of cailkr <i lys. At Lostia 
tin traielk'ift found the remains ol thcitres, Inew 
and larger than any liitlieito known. The llights 
<d stepo are still perfect; the stage is adorned with 
till! monumental gates whieli were iisisl by the 
U( tons. Many of the columns on IhC higher galU ly 
wl.eie the w’omeri sat are still slauding, the only 
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Kuins ol bath',, basilicas, and palace.s ajipear 
in ri. Vogin's drawing'. One ol them at 
C'hafpia has .sevi-ral peilect IkiIIh. Tim Arabs 
still design,lie it by its ancient name of (^)uaisarie!i 
(t'.esareum). At I’limna was found a liandsonie 
llail of .fustice, built in honour ol Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, iii'ler Ihe direction of a centurion of the 
third legion. In lonii it closely resembles the 
ancient basilica; the arches, boldly thrown from 
one w'all to the other, rest on elegant pillars ; 
wdiilst the sides are adorned wdth cmisole tables, to 
support the statues of the ollicers of the Homan 
legions. An inscription which we translate, 
fihews the vigilance ot the government in repress- 
ing any abuse of power: Muluis Suturniuu.s to 
the citizens of Phmna. If any soldier or passing 
stranger offers you violence, tail not to write to 
me, that he may be punished, for you owe them 
no contribution. From the time that yon have 
opened a public hotel, you arc no longer obliged 
to receive any one into your houses. Lot this 
notice be posted in some well-known part of 


the town, that no gnUty person may plead 
ignorance.’ 

But the private, hoiutea offer a more interesting 
study than even the aiontunents of state. Ifot 
only have isolated hotwes been discovered, imt the 
streets and squares of a complete town, shewing 
what an amount of luxury imd comfort prevril^ 
in these now desolate regions. According to 
ancient custom^ the homes of the dead preceded 
those of the living, and an immense necropolis 
surrounds each town. To reach the first houses, 
many rows of tombs must be traversed, built with 

g eat care, the form varying with the country. 

ere they are hollowed out of the rock, with a 
wide staircase leading to basaltic doors ornamented 
with mouldings and sculptures. The rich have 
raised above these subterranean chambers small 
porticoes or double columns, which indicate the 
place of interment:. In other districts the tomb 
IS above-ground, a kind of pyramid with small 
shelves at the comers. These were destined to 
hold lamps; for the illnmination of tombs on 
certain days is a part of oriental ritual. There 
are also liigh towers ; the lower stories containing 
sarcophagi, the higher, a dove-cot; so that, as a 
(Ireek epitaph says, ‘they shelter life and death 
! at the fi.ame time.’ 

Beyond the tombs the city begins in it? wonder¬ 
ful .state ol i>rcbcrvation. The entrance is through 
narrow streeta, with handsome houses on each side. 
The earfhijuakes, fo cummnn in this country, 
have shaken oil the roofi; but in general the walls* 
are standing, and some retain their three stories 
intact. In pl.uns svitlumt rivers, without venlure, 

M ithout -iliade, the houses are grand but sad. Wood 
being rare, or even ab.seut in Central Syria, stone 
li,ul to leplaec it, even to tlie doors and window- 
.'hiiltei'. ’'I’liiis ii uhuiotonous and stiff magnifi- 
leiice i. tin duuun.int idia of tiie clever atone- 
eiitter'i, wlii h the artliiteeii, of those days must 
have been. 

In the northern jiarts, near to the Greek cities 
of the eoa'-l, a more ob'ganl style prevails; the 
I’a^'.ade of the house is .idonied with a double row 
oi porticoes, ie»tiiig on columns. The apartments 
comimmicate with these e.vteiiur galleries, which 
allord shade as well as Iresh air. But ornaments 
and galbuic'. alike di'appear in the interior of the 
countiy. The K,ust ot the present day is seen in 
llie liigli walls, de-titute oi windows or any open¬ 
ing into the slieet but a narrow door, within 
which domestic hie is so rigorously conlined. 
In the interior is tlie large hall, which nearly iills 
the ground-floor, ii^ed lor family meetings and tlio 
rece])tion of strangers. A stone staircase leads np 
to the, bedrooms, which contain deep roces.scs in 
the walls for beds and clo^'Cls. Some ot these 
bowses are inhabited at the present day, though 
built eiirhteen centuiie.s ago. The siieik of a 
small vil];ige in the llauran received iho travellers 
in his hall to supper, whore the Iirge bowl of stew 
was set on th(> ground, by the light of a clay lamp 
fed With butter. Around this 4ill the .sheiks of 
the ueighboiirhood squatted to enjoy the strangers’ 
society. The carjiets and cushions were spread 
against the w’alls lor the night’s repose. 

Under the houses, a kitchen is cat out of the 
solid rock ; a hollowed stone forms the fireplace; 
and a hole, in the ceiling above admits the light 
and allows the smoke to issue. All afound are 
rings and niches, to which were hung in olden 
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Btsensils. At a short dktaao^ 
ta awpl^ HSfiBiff, ate the stable^ with s|^ 
iteMlshi Sole Ibe norses, and holes in the pillars 
to ishich they were fi«tened. Then oome the 
odlicn and presses for oil and wine. One of th^, 
Vhlch was wund at El*Barra, has a sort of barrel 
placed outside the house, into which the grape- 
Igatherew poured the fruit which was afterwhi-da 
trodden down in the cellar. Above this the pro¬ 
prietor had inscribed two Latin verses, celebratin" 
the presents of Bacchus when the vine is ripened 
by the burning rays of the sun, and telling us 
that his grapes produced a liquor equalling the 
nectar of the gods. The produce of the El-Barra 
vineyards was celebrated through the Eiist in 
thoee days; and the Emperor EliogaUalns, w’ho 
appreciated them highly, had them brought to 
Rome at great expense. 

If we'imagine ^11 these fallen walls and over- 
throivn arches changed into ton ns full of anima¬ 
tion and life, we can underitand the efioct they 
would have on the wandering Arabs who occa«ion- 
ally approached them. Attracted by Boinan civil¬ 
isation, many of their tribe.s submitted themselves 
to it Rome did not iuil to profit by the oppor¬ 
tunity, and formed them into band.s of soltUer-s, 
who were among her Lr.ivcst legions. One, ■who 
was the son of a robber, reached the highe.st 
position in the empire; and in spite of his low 
birth, was cho«en emperor. Not forgetting his 
country, he founded a city on the spot where 
he was bom, called it by his name, and raised 
altars to his father, whom he made into a god. 
M. Waddington has found the ruins of Plulip- 
popolis, which Philip, who reigned only six years, 
had no time to finish. It was a singular chance 
that the thonsandtU anniversary of the foundation 
of Rome occurred in his reign, when lie gave 
magnificent spectacles for many clays; and yet 
the imperial Coesar was an Arab of the lowest 
extraction. 

Christianity was during this period mahing 
rapid jirogTess; and it is in Syria that we find 
the earliest remains of Christian arcbitectmc. 
Few have been spared in Euio]>e by the hordes 
of barbarians; but there is a legular succession 
of churches in Syria from the fouith century. As 
monotheism advanced, the altars were dedicated to 
a nameless god, wlio was calli'd the G()o<l or the 
Merciful, The pagan fancied he was nildresMiig 
Baal or Jupiter; wluLst the Jew or the (’hristian 
coirld at the same time invoke the Cod ot Liacl. 
One, built in the year 135 A.n., vas dedicated 
♦To Him who is blest thiough all eternity,’ by 
Salmon, son of Nesa, for his own .salvation and 
that of his children. Two sides of it are eiigiavetl 
with lettera resemblirfg the monogram of Claii-t. 
The lintel over the door of a chiiuli which no 
longer exists bears the inscription : ‘ Synagogue of 
the Marcionists of the town of liobad.i, built to 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus by Paul the priest.’ 
There are, however, numerous cliurchcs still 
standing, almost all containing sucli inscriptions 
as: ‘Remeraher, O Lord, the Christian wlio built 
this, and w'hose name Thou knowest ’—‘Loid, help 
this house and those who worship in it’—‘]j 
God be for us, who shall be against us ?’—^At the 
side of these Christian symbols,^ the monogram 
and the cross are found in profusion on tlie wmUs 
above tlie columns, and amidst the sculptuics on 
the friezes. 


Hot imfrequeiitlF hmi pagan templea bean 
changed into churches. At may be read the 
foHowing on the door of ri»e church: *Tl!ke house 
of devils has become the house of the Lord ; the 
lamp of salvation lights up the darkness; idola¬ 
trous sacrifices are replaced by the choim of 
angels; where the oraes of a false god were cele¬ 
brated, the praises of God are sung. A man who 
loves Christ, John, son of Diom^, has offered 
this magnificout monument out of his wealth, in 
which he has placetl the precious relic of the holy 
martyr George.’ Tliis buibling was finished in 
515, and is still used for worship. 

One of the buildings most rt'scmbling our catho- 
drals of the middle ages is the celebisited convent 
of Saint Simeon, situated between AntiosU and 
Aleppo, to the north of Central Syria, Who has 
not heard of this saint, who iTn 2 )o''<‘d on himself 
the strange penance of rem.iinitig on a pillar for 
thirty-seven years! His disciples raised him a 
column on a mountain, with a smaP cell at the 
top, around which mnltitmles cruwde I to hear his 
preadmig. When lie <iied, his Vidy was buried 
with great pomp at Antioe'i; but the jiilgrims 
furlong afterwards persisted in iisiting the jdaco 
where he had lived, and lintels wore built to 
lodge the vif-itoTS, one ot which remains, and bears 
the date of 479 A.n.; whilst, a inagnifleetit ehnrcb 
was raised nroniid tlie column of tlie >s. 

This church M, Vogue has discuvereii” It stands 
on a lull, w'ith a distant view ol the l/iko 
of Antioch, and surrounded by a w’.dl fl inked 
with lower®, thiongli which yon inter liy a well- 
lireserved trimnjihal arch. Within is a large 
monastery on one side, with cells, chajiel, and 
superior’s house; on the other is the cliinch, 
which from what remains must have been one 
of the finest in Syria. The iunn is that of an 
immense Latin cross, of wdiich the centi.il part 
was oraamented with marvellous art; hut it lia.s 
suffered more tlian any other part, and is now 
choked with heaps of stones. Tlie n.luinn of St 
Simeon, w^hich stood in the middle, lias been 
overthrow'll and broken by e'lrthqiiakes. 

It wimld appear tha*” Msitoi® came until the 
end of the si\lli century; cfterwhidi their visits 
ceased, and the country was no longer prusprous. 
Iiidecil. flum this period (Vntia! Serin dpsajqiears 
hum historj', wlun civilisation and'life cmandoned 
it. Houses weie no longer Imilt; and in atter- 
yearti, w'lien the ^Mohammedans had ovorsjiread 
tlie country, it was changed into a desert, and 
barbarism ii-established. When wre re.nl about 
these Jieaulilul cities, and admire the w'orks 
which this (ivilisatiou had jiroduced, it is difficult 
to forgive those who de.stroyed and knew not 
how to replace. 

UNCOMMON PLEAS. 

Law is not so much a matter of hair-splitting as it 
once was; but lawyers have yet plenty of .scope for 
disjilayiug their ingenuity in devising idausible 
pleas of defence, w'hen placed in the unpleasant 
predicament of liaviug really no case to go upon. 

On a voyage from San Francisco to London, tho 
Krt^e KcUock encountered a he.avy gale of several 
days’ duration, during which time the manage¬ 
ment of the ship devolved upon the first-officer; 
the captain betaking himself to the cabin, where 









be remaned prayioa; tmtfl «11 danger wsb part, line IHiodie iMnnenitealar i0 not the only vogne 
when he reaumedthe eonuuand. He was arndgned by many who ha* eecaiped Ms deserts thaoh* to 
for neglecting his duty, and couM not deny the ingenuity. A man borrowing a ladder from 
impea^ment; but his lawyer raged that the a neighbonr, refused to let the owner have it agdn, 
ch^e could not be maintained, as in all proba- and was thereupon sued for its value. The 
bility, had it not been for the captain praying so borrower’s lawyer pleaded that the ladder was 
devoutly, the ship would have Wsn lost. The lent on the express condition that it was to be 
Commissioner, however, inclined to credit the returned as soon as his client had done with it • 
mate’s seamanship rather than his superior’s stout he had not yet done with it, and therefore could 
praying, with the salvation of the ship, and not be called upon to give it up. His argument 
adjudged the latter to have proved himself utterly prevailed ; and the owner of the ladder was left 
unfit for his post; but as his conduct did not lamenting his neighbourly kindness.—A tax-col- 
appear to have contributed to the shijt's peril, he lector at Naples ran away with a large sum of 
had no power to cancel his certificate.—-The public inruiey, was caught, brought hack, and put 
cowardly skipper did not shew sudi good cause on his trial. His counsel admitted the facts, but 
for his misbehaviour as the seaman who refused to contended that the collector was one of the people, 
go to sea after signing articles, although he had the money Avas the peo])le’s money, and it would 
no fault to find with the ship, the oiiicers, or the be monstrous to convict a man of stealing wdiat 
food; but justified the non-fulfilment of his ' was his own ; and the juiy being of the same 
engagement on the ground that he had dreamed | mind, acipiitted the thief. 

the vessel was lost; and having once before had ' A barnster retained to defend an unhappy man 
similar warning, and been shipwreedeed through ' charged with purloining a duck, found himself 
pa\ingno heed to it, no money would induce him ' embarrassed in consequence of the rogue having 


to try siicli a venture a seoond time. 


exercised liis invention over-freely, and volun- 


ami.d'K 


let ns hear the c' idence.’ 


‘ That is a novel defence; Imt , all the stories, but 1 will ask you to take .any one 


of tlienu’ Wiiicli story they took, the advocate 


A witness was soon in the box who had known never knew, hut the nuin yot off! 


the prisuner for ten yeans, and deposed that in' One plea, if it be a good one, is quite enough; 
that time the delinquent lia<l married lialf a-do7i u an<l in certain cases, there is none so good as that 
times, and wu-i living with his .si.\lh wife when of iulaney. The law is very tender of ‘infants,’ 
arrested. ' going gnsit lengths to protect them against them- 

‘ W ell,’ said the witness, ‘if any of them was ' solve-.. It doe.s nothing to xueveiit an infant going 
better tliau the otlier.s I am not aware of it; mto business on the biggest of scales; but should 
they were all a sorry lot; they kept the man con- the venture jirove uiitortuiiate, it steps in to save 
staiitly in h<d-w.itcr by their pecvisli, scolding, i him at the e.\pense ot those w-ho have trusted him 
quarrelsome tlispo--itions.’ [ without first ascertaining the, date of his birth. 

‘Are you aware of the character,'manners, and . Not long ago a young man, who had been trailing 
habits of the ladies he married/’ asked tlie as a lialtic merchant, suddenly departed for 
counsel. I Australia w'ell provided with funds; but being 


counsel. Australia w'ell jirovided with funds; but being 

Other witnesses having confirmed this account brought back to England, was duly tried, and 
of the prisoner’s matrimonial mistakes, his counsel duly convicted of having delrauded his creditors, 
addressed tlio couil, dilating upon the running Agaiu.st this conviction he appeiiled, on tiie ground 
way in which w'omen drew men into matrimony ; j that it was inipo-,.«ible he could have taken any 
and the wondrous change that came over them money which belonged to or ought to have been 
when the victim was insnai'ed ; finishing up by 1 divided among his creditors ; since, being a minor, 
contending that his client could not be held a he could not contract traile debts, and coii'-equcntly 
responsible agent after being galled by such Xan- had not—in law— au}' creditor!, among whom the 
tippes for ten years. Tliis skilful ‘touch of nature’ property ought to be divided ; and this apjiarcutly 
was sufficient for the judge, whose charge ended monstrous plea held with the Court of .Ajipeal. 
thus: ‘This court has had a certain amoiuit of Infancy has its privilege.s elsewhere. A woman 
matrimonial experience with one female, and such was arrested iu I'resburg, lluin^ary, for receiving 
experience has not been altogether of a satisfactory stolen goods. She was by birth a Jewess ; but 
character. Hut here is a man who has been so six months previous to her detection, had been, 
blind, imbecile, and idiotic as to marry in ten baptised into the Homan Catholic Church, When, 
years six horrible scolds and shrews. For .so put upon her trial, she jileuded that she was an 
doing I class him as a natural fool; and even if infant, and could not thcrelore be held answer- 
he possessed any intelligence, the dwelling w’ith able lor what she had done—the date of birth ia 
these women must have ilestroyed it. The plea of Ifungary niunitig according to the date ot baptkm 
the counsel for the defence is sound in law and —and after seriou.'s cogitation, the tribunal declared 
equity, and I charge you to bring in a verdict of the defence a good one ; and that she, a w’oraan of 
acquittal.’ The jury did as they were bid. forty, was legally but six months old, with a score 


A man was once tried in Illinois for horse- ' tecred several explanations of the matter. First 
Btenling, upon evidence sufficiently conclusive to 1 he said he did not 6te.a! the duck—he had found it; 
aati.sfy even his own counsel that conviction was Uhen he said somebody had given him the duck; 
inevitable. Still that worthy was in no way j then that his dog had jacked it up ; and lastly, that 
dannti'd, but rising for the defence, said he should , a malicious policeman ha<l juit the duck in his 
iiot attenqit to controvert the evidence before the ' pocket unknown to him. Put ling the ease to the 
I iiirt, but would put in a plea of matrimonial ' jury, his counsel left the gentlemen to take their 
insanity. { choice, saying : ‘ My unfortunate client has told • 

‘ M.'iliimonial insnnify!’ exclaimed Judge Wil- j hall-u-dozen different stories ns to how he became 
kins-on—mabal as everybody knew to a most uii- ' jiossesbcd of the duck. 1 don’t ask you to believe 









of yeaw before her which she might tam to dis¬ 
honest account with impunity. 

like the wife-beatei’ who averred that his help¬ 
mate commenced hostilities by throwing water 
and other combustibles at him, offenders often 
boldly take the bull by the horns, and justify 
their wrong-doing. A woman brought before the 
magistrates at Weston-super-Mare for stabbing aii 
aged dame, proclaimed that the prosecutrix was an 
old witch, who had ‘ liarrided ’ her and her hus¬ 
band for two years, coming to her house and 
groaning at her, till she could not stand or do 
anything. Pressed as to whether she saw the 
witch anywhere near* when she was taken that 
way, she confessed that the old woman avas not 
always present, at such times; ‘ at least not bodily, 
but she came in a nasty spiritual way, making a 
nasty noise ; ’ but since she had ‘ scratched ’ her, 
«lie had not troubled her mucli. The plea, extra¬ 
ordinary as it xvas, so far availed that the witch- 
scratcher got off with a shilling fine.—A more 
impudent jdca was that put forward by an Irish 
tramp for robbing a miser. ‘Shnre, your Worship,’ 
said he, * an’ we 're tould in the Eible that the way 
for a man to get to heaven is to sell all he has' 
an’ give the money to the poor; an’ this mean ; 
old ciatur ’ud never have done that of his own 
acconl. So I just helped him on the gootl road | 
irieself, an’ sould all I took, .an’ gave the money 
to the poor according. Anyhow, I gave it to 
raeself, ye sec ; an’ faith, I’m as poor as a starved- 
ont robin.’ 

More frank than prudent was Patrick Murphy, 
vho appeared at the Itublin police court in cou^e- 
quence of taking the liberty of clearing a grocer’s 
till of its contents without the owner’.s ]>ermiB.sion. 
He looked so dejected, that the magistrate, think¬ 
ing he had a repentant subject before him, re.iolved 
to improve the occasion ; and the tollowing edily- 
iug colloquy ensued. ‘It’s a sad thing to see 
a young man of your age fall into evil ways. 
Haven’t you a family to look after yf)U ? ’ 

‘ The jiraties tliimielvcs are not more numerous.’ 

^ And had you any emplovuicnt ? ’ 

‘Shure ivvery hour was illegautly div.irted.’ 

‘And I presume you had pro.spects, and hoped 
to rise in the winld ? ’ 

‘Thrue for ye, your Honour. I expicted to 
lave ivvery mother’s son benathe me.’ 

‘And now,’ said the magistrate, ‘you’ve lo.-t 
character, prospects, everything, and all lor five- 
IKjrice-farthing.’ 

‘ Shure now, your Honour, that wasn’t my fault 
at all at all,’ said the victim of circumstances. 

‘ It wasn’t 1 ’ queried the magistrate. 

‘ No, your Honour. How was 1 to consave that 
there‘d be only a* dliirty foivepince-farthing ? 
Slmre, an’ didn’t I clane out ivvery blissed ciut 
I could foind ! ’ 

Transgressors unable to pretend innocence, some¬ 
times put forth strange pleas of extenuation. A 
farm-labourer declared he bore no malice towards 
the owner of the wheat-stacks he liad fired; but 
having been badly treated by bis sweetheart, lie 
had done what he had done, leat he might liave 
done something ■w'orse.—-Another vainly tried to 
enlist magisterial wmpathy by the following 
pathetic appeal: ‘ I am an honest man, eir; 
poor, as you sec, but striving to get a virtuous 
livelihood. But the cruelty and indiffeience of 
my fellow-men embitter my existence. For the 


last six months I have been singing about town 
some of the finest songs in the English language. 
I have sung for two hours at a time before the 
mansions of the rich and nobl^ and then perhaps 
they have given me twopence. Is it not brutal 
that people dwelling in stylo and elegance should 
listen to a vocalist for two hours and then give 
him two coppers? There must bo something 
wrong when a man like me, capable of giving 
e.xpression to the music of the best composers, has 
his feelings agonised as mine have been by the 
coldness and contempt of the world. In the best 
streets and squares of Jjondon I have sung as many 
as a hundred songs for eighteenponce. But the 
jicople have no ear; the taste for music has 
degenerated, and 1 am the victim.’ 

Singularly well acquainted with liis legal rights 
was an old offender convicted of an attempt to 
steal a purse, and sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. ‘What! five years for an attempt?’ 
exclaimed he, ‘It ought only to be two years.’ 
lie was passtsl to the cells below the court; but 
ivas subsequently placed again in the dock, and 
informed by the judge that he found be had no 
power to pass a sentence of five years, and there¬ 
fore ordered him to be imprisoned and kept to 
bard labour for two years. ‘ 1 told you so !' was 
the triumphant comment of the knowing one lus 
the warder handed him down. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

A sTii.Liruss wraps in calm llie summer <lay. 
Unbroken by a sound, save when the breezo 
A moment rustics throuKh the paiclicd trcc.s, 

Then leaves them motioales.s. The aultrj air— 

Uot as the breath of fevered patient—‘■eems 
Conscious of eoniini? storm : the cuttle crowd 
With low-bowed head.s beneath the elm-clumps, awed 
By some dread instinct of they know not uh.i', 

Save, that ’tis ill impending. Ail the sky 
With thickly gatlierim; clouds i.s overc.a.^^, 

Dark leaden clouds, their ediie^ tinged with red. 

All ominous of storm ; the 'luiek, bi_' diops 
Of rain begin fall—a rumbling peal 

Of distant tlmndci, lov revi'rbcrites 
Along the hills : more thickly fall tlie drop.s, M 
Coinc.s down a deluge—and the lightning gleams 
In quick, buccc&>uc flashes ; louder still, 

And louder loars the thunder—till gives rein 
The tempest to its fury ; awing man 
And beast alike by its sublimity. 

Its wrath at length the stoim begins to bate, 

A wrath too fierce to last; the thunder grows 
Fainter and fainter, and the lightnings cease ; 

Till* rain-drops piatter feebly through the leaves, 

Till they at last arc spent; bright diamonds, 

Of Heaven’s purest water, glittering hang 

On leaf, and blade, and flower ; once more the birds 

Resume their for a while suspended song ; 

The cattle leave the shelter of the boughs, 

And seek again the pastures ; all the air 
Is filled with fragrance sweet, the cooling gift 
Of storm beneficent; and once again 
From her cuforefed torpor wakes the Earth ! 

ASTtBX II, BALDWrif. 
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S I M M I N O. 

JfANY concurrent circiiinstance'? sliew the (le,‘?ira- 
Bility of cncouratring llic art of swimmirif:' amon^' 
yoini;' persons of both sexe-’. The lilieral manner 
in which the London Hwimniing (’lub offers to 
aid towards Ihe attainment of tiiis most dehindde 
end, we shall speak of jiresently : the necessity 
■ elf requires some ])reliminary notice. 'W’hetlier 
jileasnre or business takes people on the water, the 
nreeney is neaily the same. Tt was erievonsl)' 
lamentable to read and to know, for instance, 
about two yeai-s ‘i.uk, how many bundreds of hap¬ 
less {lersons hiido -nly lound a wateiy grave by the 
great disaster on the Tbame-s. Jnno<-ently going 
forth to enjoy a day’s pleasure on a bright summer 
day, they crowded the nmch overladen holiday 
steamer/■'n’aco.^ .the- ; women and childien greatly 
jiredominating over men. A sudden calastiophe 
overwhelmed all alike; and the dwellers in the 
metropolis will never forget that day which plunged 
so many families into sorrow and misery. Scoies of 
lives might have been saved, had even a little 
knowledge of swimming been more generally dif¬ 
fused. Shipwrecks in all }>aits of the world teach 
the same lesson; English siilors are dcploiably 
deficien., in this art, much fu the discredit of the 
authorities; wdiile passengers in ocean-going shijis' 
are obviously in similar plight. Sea ami river 
bathing, in like manner, would be rendered more 
enjoyable if the bathers could have a little hope 
that they could swim even a few yards in case.s 
of peril. ' 

Besides these considerations, personal cleanli¬ 
ness would be promoted by an occasional plunge 
into the water. The late Canon Kingsley aiii -1 
niadverted in his own original way on our wolul! 
deficiency in facilities for personal ablution: ‘ I 
have often amused myself by fancying one ques¬ 
tion which an old Roman Emperor would ask were 
lie to rise from his grave and visit the sights of 
London under the guidance of-some Minister-of 
State. The august shade would doubtless admire 
our bridges and railways, our cathedrals and our 
public parks, and much more of which we need 


not he ashamed. But after a Avhile I think he 
w'oulcl look round, whether in London or in any 
' other of our great cities, for one class of buildings 
which in lii.s empire was wont to he almost as 
' conspicuous and as splendid as the basilicas and 
teni{)les. “And where,” he would ask, “are your 
public baths The Minister of State who was 
liis guide might possildy rejily : “ 0 great Caasar, 
1 really do not know.”’ 

Since Kingsley wrote these pungent word.s, the 
bnildiiig of public baths and wash-houses has done 
some small amount of good. Much might be said 
on this matter; but our present subject is more 
especially confiued to the encouragement of swim¬ 
ming as a moat valnuhlo art. 

]\laiiy women and giiB entertain a belief that 
swimming i.s scarcely a feminine art, that it is 
I .slightly wanting in delicacy. This is a ini.stake ; 
decorum can he easily observed by those who 
choose to observe it. Alias J. R. Powers a few 
year.s ago publiahed a small useful pamphlet under 
the title, fl'hy do not Women Hioim ? She was Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of a Ladio.s’ Sanitary Association 
in operation at the time, and warmly advocated 
.swimming both on sanitary grounds and as an aid 
towards saving human life. She left unanswered 
ihe question why woineii do not learn to swim, 
but adduceil many arguments to shew that they 
ought to do so. It is well known that at our 
nmuerons watering-places very lew women swim; 
they may float and splash about, but only an 
insignificant proportion of them can really swim. 
Miss Powers remarks: ‘The greater part of the 
danger to water-traffic would be surmounted if 
every person could swim. In the majority of 
shipwrecks and other accidents on the waters, an 
expert swimmer could either reach land or keep 
afloat till help came. There is a method oi float¬ 
ing which requires very little exertion, and by 
which even a weak woman may sustain herself oA 
the surface of the water for several hours. Now, on 
the contrary, when an accident happens even a 
dozen yards from land, women can do nothing but 
cling in helpless groups to some brave nuwi who 
risks his own life to save theirs j and tiie mult is 
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tita* all aink in one miserable heap.' The truth 
|jf this picture is unhappily borne out by nume¬ 
rous recorded facts. 

‘Long’ swims hare attracfed a good deal_ of 
attention in the last few years; that is, swims 
occupying several hours at a stretch. They are 
not of such paramount utility as some persons 
suppose; because there is only a limited number 
of circumstances under which such swims are 
likely to be brought into requisition. Neverthe¬ 
less they are worthy of being borne in mind, as 
shewing what can be done not only by strong and 
active men, but also by young women, in keeping 
themselves afloat for hours together—far eclipsing 
the famous classical achievement of Leander swim¬ 
ming across the Hellespont to meet his beloved 
Hero. Let us just touch on a few of the long 
swims, leaving the reader to fill up details from 
his own*reading of the daily jofirnals. 

Somewhat ovet’ forty years ago, a seaman be¬ 
longing to H.M.S. Orestes threw himself overboard, 
as a means of escaping punishment for some 
offence; he was picked up by a fishing-boat seven 
hours afterwards off the coast of Spain, and stated 
that be had been swimming towards the land 
all the time. About the same period, two men 
swam up the river Mersey from Liverpool to 
Buncorn ; they accomplished the distance in some¬ 
thing less than four hours. Passing over a long 
interval, during which many swims were rccordetl 
of a few hours’ duration, we come to the more 
recent exploits, of Captain Webb, certainly the 
most remarkai)le swimmer of whom we have 
authentic record. After some notable achieve¬ 
ments in the Irish Sea, he undertook the astonish¬ 
ing feat of swimming across the whole breadth 
of the English Channel despite its very rough sea. 
On the firet attempt he could only reach part 
of the W’ay, and was for safety brought back by an 
attendant steamer. His second attempt, in 1875, 
was quite successful; he swam for neatly twerdv- 
two hours continuously, from Dover to the French 
coast near Calais; he was supplied occasionally 
with refreshments by pereons near at hand, but 
he never touched boat or ground during this pro¬ 
longed interval. In the same year a young damsel, 
Miss Agnes Beckwith, daughter of Beckwith the 
teacher of swimming, gave clear proof that the 
weaker sex is strong enough to achieve remark¬ 
able results in this art; she swam down tlie 
Thames from London Bridge to Greenwich, amid 
the crowded shipping of that part of the river. In 
a spirit of emulation, Emily Parker, daughter of 
another professional swimmer, slightly exceeded 
Agnes Beckwith’s distance by swimming from 
London Bridge to Blackwall. Cavill, anotlier 
Bwimming-master, accomplished the distance from 
Dover to Ramsgate; he was six hours and a half 
doing the feat, but was more distressed with the 
heat of the sun beating down upon his head and 
the sunshine glaring into his eyes than with 
fatigue. Quite receutly the London public liave 
been astonished by proofs of the great length 
of time that persons can remain floating with 
or without swimming. At the Westminster 
Aqnarium is a large tank constructed for the 
temporary reception of a live w})ale ; in this 
tank Agnes Beckwith remained afloat for thirty 
hours, without touching ground or siiles of the 
tank, sin^ng a little and occasionally reading a 
newspape® to pass away the dreary monotony, 


and taking refreshments handed to her; the water 
had a strong infusion of salt thrown in it, to 
increase its buoyancy. Since that time, Captain 
Webb has eclipsed everything else of the kind 
known ; in the recent month of May he remained 
in the w'hale-tank no less than sixty hours con¬ 
tinuously, floating all the time, and never touching 
sides or bottom. * 

Miss Beckwith frequently exhibits the art of 
swimming in some of our larger buildings, with 
useful hints as to the modes in which some may 
save themselves and help to save others from 
drowning. 

Three or four years ago, at the Marylebon© 
Swimming Bath, Mr II. H. Wallace-Dunlop gave 
a brief addre.ss on Swimming and Swimmers. 
His purpose was in pwirt to introduce a new 
system of jihite-sirimmtny, to lessen some of the 
mechanical or muscular exertion required in the 
onlinary method. These plates, and another 
contrivance called flippers, are secondary in im¬ 
portance, however, to the fact that persons can 
certainly learn ordinary swimming very easily, 
without any other aj>paratns than their own arms 
and legs. Mr Dunlop, commenting on the sad 
neglect of the art in this country, said: 'The 
armies of Germany, under the system inti'inlnced 
by General Pfalil, are taught swimming as part 
of the nec(!ssary drill instruction. The armies of 
France, Italy, and other nation.s, taught under 
Bernardi’s system, which i.s called “walking under 
water,” are all made competent to cross rivers and 
canals. In the armies of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, if there is any system at all in this 
respect, it is the .system of neglect. Our soldiers 
ami—strange to say—sailors are never taught to 
swim. Britannia may rule the waves, but it is 
more than our soldiers and sailors can flo indi¬ 
vidually for thenisi‘lve.s.’ Mr Dunlop drew atten¬ 
tion to the disasters of the Fravconvi, tlie Sfrath- 
chjde, the ViiwinimJ, and the Iron Oulce, as shew¬ 
ing how many valuahle lives might liave been 
saved had the persons on board known a little 
about swimming. 

Tlie London Swimming Club has made a very 
liberal offer in connection with sucli matters. Mr 
Oarr.'ilt EllioH, the Honorary Secretary, draws the 
attention of the to the snbji>ct i’rtm time 

to time through the medium of the newspapers. 
The Club has no swimming-bath to lend—indeed 
the great city of London is sadly dei’ioieut in them. 
The CJub will assi.st learners gratuitously, or for 
a small payment in some cases. More c.spe- 
cially the lioys in large establishments are thought 
about. Mr Elliott in one of his communications 
says: ‘Why any moderate-sized boarding-school 
is without a jdunge-bath (even so small as those 
at Emlell Htreet), I cannot imagine ; in the winter 
season it could be used as a covered playground 
or lecture-room. If the expense be too lieavy, a 
tuition-tank could be constructed for about fifty 
pounds, in which every child could be taught in 
tlie. routine of school.’ So far us the City of 
London Club is concerned, instruction, as we have 
sajd, is given either gratuitously or for payment, 
according to circumstances. 

An interesting display took place in the month 
of April last, tending to shew what can be 
done if committees and managers of large estab¬ 
lishments choose to do it. The Orphan Working 
School at Haverstock Hill, the Emanuel Hospital 
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School at Westminster, the Boyal Csledonian 
Asylum at Holloway, ^e Commercial Travellers’ 
School neat Watforii, the Spui^eon Orphanage 
at Stockwell, all poaseae swumning-bath^ su|^- 
intended and kindly aided by the London Swim¬ 
ming Club. At one of them, the Orphan Working 
School, none of the boys had any knowledge of 
swimming when the baths were commenced a few 
years ago; now they can all swim, some of them 
for considerable distances. On the occasion ad¬ 
verted to, many of the boys competed for the Club’s 
certificates at the Floating Baths just outside the 
Thames Embankment near Charing Cross. Some 
of the best of them shewed not only how to save 
their own lives from drowning, but also how they 
may aid in saving others in time of peril. 

Our scanty supply of swimming-baths is, as we 
have implied, a sad drawback to tlie learning and 
practising of this most salutary art. Liverpool, 
however, celebrated among our provincial cities 
for tlie grand scale on which the municipal 
authorities carry into effect public works, to be 
paid for out of rates and dues, has reason to be 
proud of her public baths, distributed as they are 
m six different parts of the city and suburbs, and j 
constructed at an aggregate cost exceeding one 
hundred tliousand pounds. Besides small al)lu- 
tionary baths, there are twelve swimining-haths 
of ample dimensions. In the mofropolis, the best 
supplied district or parish is Maryleboue; the 
; ublic baths and wasli-houses here established 
comprise four swimming-baths averaging seventy 
feet in length ; while the adjoining j)arish of 
Paddington possesses one reaching ninety feet in 
length. 

Amongst the numerous subjects which are now 
taught t(.i iKtys ami girls, tlie art of swiiiimiug 
certainly should not be neglected. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
ciurTKU xxvixr,—AUXomcMui.vrHT. 

* I suppuic ijou. don't know of nothing as has took place, do 

yo u'! ’ 

I WENT up to town next day with Uncle Ben, 
according to arrangement. 1 found Dr Brand j 
a trifle brusque and dictatorial, f thought; hut j 
learning that years must elapse before lie would I 
undertake to <lo more than take a friendly interest j 
in me, I thought 1 should manage to get along i 
with him very nicely. In the great scliool of; 
medicine and surgery in which I presently found 
myself a pui>il, Dr Brand was regarded with pro¬ 
found respect. One of the first things pointed 
out to me in the hospital museum was a dissection 
of the human arm, in which every nerve and vein 
and artery anil muscle was displayed in most 
delicate and exquisite network. That was Dr 
Brand’s doing; and it was looked on as something 
next to a miracle of dexterity and art. I saw 
him in the operating theatre, where he stood 
almost unrivalled. At first, his perfect calm, the 
insouciance with which he went to the most 
terrible performances, shocked and disgusted me, 
and I thought him a monster of no-feeling. But 
in a week or two I began to bo better able to 
understand and value his quiet mastery; and in 
a month he was my special hero. 


It has been a problem to many, how it eomes 
about that the orderly and gentlemanly men who 
make up the rank-and-file of medicine and surgery 
in these islands are evolved from the disorderly 
and rowdy youth who make up the staple of our 
medical-student supply. I confess myself the 
more unable to solve this problem because I have 
been intimate with the embryonic and with the 
complete surgeon, and have known and noted the 
marvellous space 'which severs them. In Oxford, 
I had known reading sets, and boating sets, and 
I drinking and gambling sets, and sets of all sorts. 
But though I found men here given over to the 
same variety of pursuits, they went about them 
for the most part in so different a manner, and 
were themselves of so different an order, that I 
seemed to be thrown into quite* an unfamiliar life 
among them. I had been so accustomed to the 
control of money, that town-life offered me no new 
temptations to extravagance. Of all the keen 
things Balzac has wnitlen, there is none keener 
than that passage in which he declares of an 
extravagant woman that she was reckless in the 
profligacy of her waste hecaim she had known 
a time when a sou’s wortli of fried potatoes would 
have been a luxury to her. But it never occurred 
to me to do le.ss than spend what Uncle Ben 
allowed me, and I found my society sought by 
some for whom I had little affection. How it 
fared with Uncle Ben’s sons, my cousins, I can 
only conjecture ; but I know that my relationship 
to the great millionaire was converted into one of 
tlie miseries of my life, f>y the adulation it secured 
me, and the prominence it occasionally gave me. 
Mr Wickaniby, senior demonstrator, was marvel¬ 
lously fond of me, and undertook to introduce me 
to scientific society in London. I went to an 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen in his com¬ 
pany at one time, and was finding an innocent 
interest in the display of divers new inventions, 
when a whisper from Wickamby—‘The nephew 
of Hartley—Hartley Hall, you know—the great 
millionaire'—came in upon iny quiet, and my 
night was spoiled. There was a gilt pasteboard 
erection of cubic form at one end of the room, 
which was supposed to represent the exact amount 
of gold in circulation in the British Islands; and 
whilst I regarded this, and thought how small 
a sum of money it represented per head for the 
population, Mr Wickamby came up and laughed, 
and said in the voice of a public lecturer, that my 
uncle, Mr Hartley of Hartley Hall, ‘ could shew 
a considerable slice of that if he desired to—eh ! 
Ila ! ha! ’ The baleful whisper followed me into 
remote corners : ‘ Nephew ot Hartley—great mil¬ 
lionaire—Hartley. Quito a sell-made man. 

There was a Doctor of Divinity there who was 
most ponderously polite to me, and who took tha 
keenest interest in my uncle and my 'welfare. He 
delivered a little oration to mo on the darters 
and advantages of wealth ; and whenever anybody 
passed the corner in which he had me 
he would interrupt the current of his speech to 
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BQitimon the passer-by, and would ask to be per¬ 
mitted to introduce Mr Campbell, ‘nephew of 
Mr Hartley, the distinguished millionaire.’ The 
coarse greed with which I found myself sur¬ 
rounded, not for money, but for leave to talk 
about it, would have been matter for laughter, if 
j I had not been the centre of it. As it was, how¬ 
ever, it became unbearable, and I withdrew myself 
stealthily. I had rooms in Clement’s Inn, light 
airy chambers, looking ont upon a square of green, 
bordered by fine trees. The rooms look now upon 
the New Law Courts, which have been so long a- 
building, and the grass is still there before them, 
and the trees yet flourish. I was mightily proud 
of those chambers at the first, and was perhaps 
happier in them than I have ever been elsewhere. 
‘What more felicity-^’ asks the poet, ‘can fall to crea¬ 
ture, Than to eiijoye delighte with libertie?' Mr 
Wickanihy, the senior demonstrator, would some¬ 
times visit me of an afternoon and take a glass of 
Burgundy and a cigar. He was a man who smiled, 
a comfortable man, with a saponaceous manner. 
He had little set form.s of speech for all manner 
of circum8tance.s and contingencies, Avhich lie used 
by rote, as though they were formula) out of the 
PharmacojKcia. One of these was that it really 
seemed absurd to say it, hut if ever at any moment i 
j I found myself in want of funds, I was to apjily | 
I to him, ami consider him my banker. It was so 
easy, he would add, to run out of coin in town. 
At first, it crossed me that this was the prelude 
to a request for a loan ; but Mr Wickamhy never 
tried my regard in that way; and he used to utter j 
his formula so heartily, that I grew positively i 
grateful to him for his lietievolence. i 

But there were pleasanter visitors than Mr: 
Wickamhy at my chambers in Clement’s Inn, and 
among the plea.santest were Gascoigne and A5sop. 
Gascoigne’s clerical fluties held him hard and fast 
in the country all the year, with the exception of 
one fortnight, which he spent with me. I met 
him at the railway station, and brought him 
home in great glee, and enthroned him in an 
armchair, 

‘What prospects?’ I asked him. ‘When are 
you going to la- a Bishop ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ he answered laugliingly. But j 
ho added more gravely, and as I thouglit' with a 
touch of regretfulness: ‘ I ought to liave stayed j 
on at college, Jack, and taken a fellowsliip. JBiit i 
I should never have had the living which is to he j 
mine unless I had put my neck into the yoke of j 
this curacy. The patron insists on having a work¬ 
ing man, and I am working. One of the ame¬ 
liorations,’ he said, laughing again, ‘ is that they 
don’t consider cricket wicked in our part of the 
world.’ 

I said somewhat hotly at this, that the servants 
of the Church were surrounded by foolish re.stric- 
tions, aud that none seemed more absurd to me 
than the denial of harmless outdoor sports. I 
could see a reason against perhaps hunting;; hut 
there were a dozen other things which I enu¬ 
merated in w’hich, as I believed, there lay harm 
neither for a clergyman nor for his flock. 

‘ You are wrong, Jack,’ said Gascoigne seriously. 
‘But the drawback in the Church of England is 
that the influence secured is not commensurate 
with the saeiiflce ordained. The true sacerdotal 


power is not wielded by any man in our Church, 
eveu though he may make all the concessions 
which should secure it. The power of the Church 
at lar^e is great; but the openings to individual 
ambition are few. There is an open avenue to 
fame and power in the Church of Rome; and 
though you may not think it, there is a way as 
broad and certain among the great schismatic sects 
—Congregational and Wesleyan. Amongst us, the 
individual withers, and tlie Church is more and 
more. Spurgeon is more of a personality than 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

‘ Then,’ 1 asked, ‘ you are not satisfied ? ’ 

‘“Which of us,”’he (juoted,‘“i? satisfied iu 
this world ? Which of us has his desire ?”’ 

‘ But,’ I urged, ‘ there is surely some joy in 
fighting a good cause, eveu as one of the rank- 
and-file ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Gascoigne ; ‘surely. But there would 
bo more joy perhaps iu leading the combatants.’ 

‘ In what clirecliou ? ’ I lusked him. 

He laughed, and tlirew his hands abroad with a 
careless ge.'^turo. ‘ Beihaps one might sec,’ he 
answered, ‘a little farther on hor-seback.’ 

J loved him so sincerely and admired him so 
much, that this .seeming flippancy grieved me, 
and I let the subject go. ‘Avsop will be here 
directly,’ I told him. ‘ I have asked him especi- . 
ally to come lhi.s evening ; hut I have not told 
him that you will be here. I kept that for a 
surprise.’ 

There was a little constraint upon me as I said 
this ; for 1 did not wisli it to appear that J dis¬ 
sented seriously from any mood of his. Lest he 
should observe this, 1 arose as I spoke, and seizing 
one of his portmanteaus, dragged it into his bed¬ 
room. It Avas a little surprising that he returned 
no answer for a minute. But he called out after 
that iianse, as he followed with the other port¬ 
manteau: ‘ A-^op coming! Jolly!’ And then 
in a changed tone he said suddenly: ‘ How very 
unfortunate.’ 

I turned round and faced him as he .sat upon 
tlio bed, and asked him wliat tvas unfortunate. 

‘ At what time did you ask -E.sop to be here ? * 
he queried. 

‘ Eight o’clock,’ I answered, 

‘AVhat a pity,’ he'said in an eager busj^ng way, 

‘ I have an appointment I ought to have kept at 
once on coming into town.’ He laid his hands on 
my shoulders, and put me aw.ay from him laugh¬ 
ingly. ‘The pleasure of seeing you, Old Jack, 
sent it out of my head ; Imt 1 must keep it. I 
am a quarter of an hour late already,’ he went on, 
looking at his watch. ‘ Let me write a line to 
Gregory, lest he should think I ran away from 
him.’ 

I gave him pen, ink, and paper, and he scrawled 
a hasty note. ‘ Read that,’ he said, as he threw it 
in an open envelope towards me, ‘ I shall be 
back in an hour and a half at latest.’ He seized 
his hat, and Avas hurrying from the room, when I 
called after him. 

‘ How about dinner?’ 

/Ah! dinner!’ he said, turning with a hand 
upon the door. * Put it off" till nine. Is that 
possible? Or dine without me to-night Never 
mind, Old Jack. Better luck next time.’ With 
that he went out; and I heard him leaping down¬ 
stairs, two steps at a time. 

He had not gone long when Gregory came in. 
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Gascoigne’s sudden departure had left me a little 
dull, and I was all the more rejoiced to see iEsop, 
He and I chatted indifferently for a minute or 
two, until he said : ‘ You sent for me particularly. 
Anything up?’ I handed him Gascoigne’s letter, 
thinking how pleasant it would be bj'-and-by for 
all three of us to be together in my roonis. It 
was growing dusk ; and he took it to the window 
to read it. He seemed a long time getting through 
it, I thought, especially since Gascoigne had spent 
so little time in wanting it. I asked at last if he 
did not find it legible. ‘ Yes,’ be answered ; 
‘legible enough. But it’s very unlucky. I can’t 
wait for him.’ 

‘Can’t wait for him ?’ Tasked piteously. ‘You 
take it very quietly, the two of you, spoiling my 
night in this way.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said jEsop, w'ith an air of philosojliy; 
‘life’s full of disa])pointmeuts, and we must school 
ourselves to bear ’em.’ 

‘ Well, you ’ll come to-morrow, won't you ? 
And we ’ll spend the day together.’ 

‘Well, I’m not sure about to-morrnw',’ said 
iE.sop, with an air of some constraint; ‘ but I ’ll 
wrilo and tell you about it. Meantime, give the 
traveller drink ; and i’ll take a cigar. I’ve only ; 
half an hour to spare.’ 

Nothing remained hut to make the licst of it, 

I should have Gascoigne I)aek directly, and a 
pleasant fortnight lay before me. Yet the rose- 
coloured bloom seemed someliow’^ to be rubl)ed ofl' 
thill near future, and 1 felt f[nite chilled and i 
unhappy, Gregory smoked his cig.ar almost in ! 
silence; and 1 went out with him and saw' him ■ 
into a cab; arnl thensifler went back to my j 
chitinbers in <1 disconsolate ami gloomy mood, 1 
and awaited Gascoigne. 1 

^Vhcn he returned, he heard of Gregory’s ' 
dcpiuturc with so singular an absence of concern ’ 
in manner, though he said fluently enough what ! 
a pity it was to miss iE^op, that I asked him out- j 
right if he did not care to meet him. He blu'hed i 
a little, and said that all our youthlul friemlshijis ; 
couhl scarcely be expected to last as firmly as j 
that between us two. He was so embarrassed , 
whilst he said this, beneath the, lightness of i 
manner he assumed, that before I had well j 
thought it, 1 called out : ‘You don't care for i 
Gregory. Did you leave me to avoid him '(’ 

lie turned quite red in his distress. ‘Jack,’ he 
said appealingly', ‘ w'ho has imt such a notion into j 
vour head ? Has Gregory hinted anything of the 1 
kind V 

‘No,’ I cried; ‘nothing. It was only a fancy { 
of mine. But I thought-you were both so calin ; 
about missing each other—that you had quarrelled, 
and did not wish me to know* it. You were not 
very much with each other at Uncle Ben's place 
when you were down last, and 1 have never seen 
you since, except apart.’ 

I thought he seemed relieved, though I could 
not conjecture why. He made no answer except 
to ask me if I had read his note to Gregory. 
When I said ‘No,’ he took it from the table 
where Gregory had left it, and handed it to me. 
It began, ‘ My dear gEsoj),’ and ended with, ‘ Yours 
always;’ and there was no hint of anything but 
friendship in the few hearty lines wliich expressed 
his regret for keeping Gregory wmitiiig. 

There was no news from Gregory for four 
days ; and I was so wounded at this, that it alto¬ 


gether dashed the triumph andjpleasure of having 
Gascoigne to myself in my own London chambers; 
a matter which had seemed too pleasant to be 
real in the contemplation of it. On the morning 
of the fifth day, a letter came bearing the Paris 
po.st-mark, and expressing JEsop’s recTets at his 
enforced absence. This cleared the cloud; for it 
explained that unexpected private business had 
sent him abroad. ‘ Assure Gascoigne of my best 
wishes,’ Bai<l the letter at its close. ‘ There is no 
need to tell cither of you how happy the reunion 
you planned would have made me, had it been 
possible for me to share in it.’ So that there was 
no fear of any breach between them, I cared less 
for the absence of one of them. 

Gregory did not return to town until Gascoigne 
had gone back to bis curacy. I told him of the 
fears I had entertained about the possible deca¬ 
dence of their friendship ; amkjie listened to all 
I had to say with a solemnity very unusual with 
him. He spoke in answ’er with a sort of rough 
tenderness. ‘You nurse illusions, young un. 
Heave ’em overboard ; but be sure you don’t let 
your generous impulses go with ’em.’ 

He spoke so seriously, that 1 concluded he had 
; a meaning ; though w'hy the loss of any generous 
I impulse should be involved in my ceasing to 
[ believe that he and Gascoigne had quarrelled, I 
could not tUvine. A sudden sound of footsteps 
on the staircase and a determined hammering at 
my outer door prevented the continuation of our 
talk; and my visitors being admitted, made instant * 
demands for drink, and stated that they had 
come with a prn|K)sal. They were amiable young 
people, with strong social leaning.'*, and were 
supposed by their parents to be reading for the 
Bar. The proposal was that a convivial society 
should be formed, meeting in rotation at the 
chambers of the men who belonged to it ; and 
; Gregory being voted to the chair, an initial 
i committee meeting was held. Bills of Wadham 
; had come prepared with a suggestion that the 
; sociedy should be known a.s ‘ Tlie Associated 
j Order of Ruin-Bum-Pahs and Royal Brother- 
I hood of Frolicsome Fellows; ’ and this imposing 
I title being by acclamation adopted, the rules and 
: regulations of the society w’ere straightway framed, 
Jeans, late of Exeter, and now of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, called to that high pro¬ 
fession the week before last, was already glorious 
in the posse.ssion of the services of a clerk, to 
whom the task of engrossing the rules of the new 
society was intrusted. We went for all this 
genial nonsense with a certain solemnity which 
became it well, and discussed laws and by-Iaw's 
with a business-like gravity which left upon me a 
sen.se of having been hard' at work. The first 
meeting took place at my chambers, and was 
attended by tne consumption of much liquid 
refreshment and a great riuinhcr of cigars. On 
this occasion I w'as formally installed as Royal 
Fellow ; and Gregory was created Deputy Royal 
Fellow. A vast miniber of other offices were 
created, one of the chief objects of the society 
being to include none who did not hold office 
W'ithiu its ranks. 

Thereafter, regular weekly meetings were held 
at the chambers of the various members; an.d the 
society lived a flourishing and on the .whole a 
very jovial and harmless life, which gave delight 
and hurt not. It reached an untiineous finish in 
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the rooms in wlric^ It first came into being. The 
hoar of midnight approached, and we were singing 
an absurd chorus: 

From Wimbledon to Wombledon is seventeen milee; 
From Wombkdon to Wimbledon is seventeen miles; 
From Wimbledon to Wombledon— 

From Wombledon to Wimbledon— 

From Wimbledon to Wombledon is seventeen milea 

I had thought, in the patises of this topographical 
record, that I could hear a knocking at the door ; 
and any doubt I have had upon the point 

was set at rest when the end of the chorus came. 
Blows were dealt upon the door in a perfect 
shower, apparently by a heavy stick ; and one 
of my companions answering this noisy siiuimons, 
reported the advent oi ‘an elderly Bloke in 
sportive ,raiment.’ This announcement being 
made in a voice vbich must have been audible 
without, I went to greet my visitor, whoever 
he might be, with some reasonable dread that he 
might consider himself insulted. To my surprise, 
the visitor was no other than ray Undo Ben; atici 
before his eye caught rriine, I could see both 
trouble and anger on his face. 

‘Come in, uncle,’ I said, but with some 
awkwardness. *I have a few friends here. I 
have told you about the Club in my letters, and 
it meets here to-night* 

He pushed by me without answer, and stand- 
^ing in the centre of the room, surveyed the 
a-ssembly for a moment. Then nodding to 
Gregory, he removed his hat, and sat down in 
the chair I had occupied. ‘ Doti’t let me disturb 
your amusements,’ he said gruffly; hut his angry 
countenance perturbed the young fellows, and 
they sat in silence, or talked to one another in 
subdued tones and formal phrase.s. In a little 
space one rose to go. Another followed him ; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour after Uncle 
Ben’s arrival, the room was cleared. I had made an 
awkward presentation of my uncle to the assembly, 
and had tried to enter into talk with him; but 
his manner, so different from anything I h.'ul 
hitherto observed in him, froze all geniality, and 
his answers were all a gloomy ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 
When at last the guests wore all gone, he drank a 
tumbler of Burgundy, and rising, took his stand 
upon the hearthrug. 

‘What is the matter, uncle?’ I asked, after a 
moment's pause, in which he had looked at me 
as if about to speak. ‘ Is any one ill at home ? 
jfa Maud ’- 

‘I suppose,’ he said, regarding me with a look 
of mingled grief and rage which, while it staggered, 
baffled me to understand—‘ I suppose you don’t 
know of nothing as has took place, do yon ?’ 

‘No,’ I stammered—‘unless it were the — 

‘ The what ? ’ he asked me, with an almost fierce 
anxiety. 

‘The meeting here to-night, and the noise we 
were making when you came.’ 

He held his bat in his hand, and to my 
intense surprise, he dashed it, at this answer, 
on the floor, and broke into an execration. I 
regarded him with both amazement and fear; for 
the mood in which I saw him was so foreign to 
his nature, that I could only think him mad. 
Quite apart from the fact that he always drank 
with extreme moderation, I could tell that he 
was »>ber now. He glared at me for full a minute 


with his face inflamed by rage; but he fought 
hard for self-control, and at last secured it 

‘ Anybody to look at yoit,’ he sai^ ‘ ud think 
as you was wonder-struck.’ 

‘I am indeed,* I answered, ‘Pray, tell me 
what has happened.' 

* Oh! ’ he said, shaking his head at me with 
an expression of bitter sorrow, ‘you deceiver! 
Oh ! you deceiver! ’ 

‘Uncle,* 1 cried, ‘in what have I ever deceived 
you ? What have I done ? ’ 

‘You shall have a chance,’ he said with a 
broken voice, whilst leans made their way to his 
eyes. ‘ I ’ll give you a opportunity. Make a 
clean breast of it, an’ I ’ll overlook it.’ 

His appeal cut iiieto theqnick ; for I could read 
such a pathetic earnestm‘s.s in his broken speech 
and his rugged homelj' face as I had never seen or 
licitrd elsewhere. But I had no answer, I was 
half giddy with surprise, and my mind was filled 
with qniek-d.irting conjectures. All my gue.sses 
left me bewildered; for though I had a boyish 
fault and folly here and there set down in the 
hooks of conscience, I could think of nothing I 
had ever done or contemplated which seemed 
worthy of a tithe’.s tithe of his emotion. 

‘You shall have a chance,’ he said, ‘Tell me 
yon done it. Tell me what yon done it for. 
Promise me, on your sacred oath, as yon ’ll never 
do it again, and this once I ’ll overlook it. Don’t 
send your Uncle Ben off broken-hearted. Make a 
cle.'in breast, an’ I ’ll forgive you,’ The tears were 
coursing down his face, and he spoke with a 
broken v'oice., 

I think the love and sorrow wdiieh I felt for 
him steadied me. I answercil then. * Uncle, 
whatever suspicion yon may harbour against me, 

1 am innocent of having done one thing or thought 
one thought against your ]H*ace ol mind, Tel! me 
what you believe against me, and I will clear 
mys(df.’ 

"‘You’re hardened,' he .answered with returning 
anger ; ‘ but my sister’s blood's in you, and though 
your father was a rogue hei'ore you, I can’t get 
I over it. I c.an’t hidieve,’ he went on, softening 
! again, ‘as Bella’s child’.s gone cjnite to the bad so 
young. Look here, Johnny. 1 took 30 U f(»your 
mother’s sake ; an’ I kep’ jmn, an’ I had j’lm bred 
ttp like a gentleman, an’ I did my best to make a 
man of you. If 1 seem to be stern with yon, it’s 
for 3 a)ur good. I can’t overlook it, not without a 
full confession ; an’ eveji then, it ’ll take ’ears an' 
’ears to overgrow it. But you clean your breast, 
an’ I ’ll forgive j’ou.’ 

‘ You quite bewilder me,’ I answered earnestly. 
‘I know of nothing—I have done nothing, which 
could cause j’ou such grief. Believe me, uncle, £ 
W'ould sooner die than even seem ungrateful.’ In 
the eagerness of my protestation I approached him 
and laid a hand upon his amr; and he looked 
at me fixedly, wbihst I could see sorrow again 
giving way to rage. Perhaps this alteration in hi# 
mood worked some change in mine; for I added 
witlu more finnness than I had been able hitherto 
to shew, that I ha<l a right to hear his accusation, 
and that it was impossible that I could clear 
iny.self until I knew of what I was snspected. 

‘ Oh, you innocent, persecuted, wrong-suspected 
creature,’ he cried with a bitter sneer. * You 
haven’t done nothin’ mean, have you? You 
haven’t done nothin’ low an’ base, an’ blackguardly, 
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an' crirainal, have you now1 Law bless us, no; 
he woulfin^t.’ 

‘ I have not,' I cried, with mounting anger at 
the obstinacy of his accusation, and his refusal to 
put it before me plainly. ‘ And whoever charges 
auch a thing against me, lies.’ 

‘What?’ he said a^ain. ‘You've made your 
mind up to brave it out, an’ swear black’s 
white V 

‘ Neither yov r past tenderness to me,' I answered, 
*nor your relationship, nor your age, give you a 
right to speak so. If you have any charge to 
bring, speak it out. If you wilt give me no cliance 
to clear myself, I will not listen to your accusa¬ 
tions.’ Those were the last words I spoke to 
him; for he broke out with a wild exclamation, 
and struck me across the face so heavily that I fell 
and lay unconscious for a time. When I awoke, 
dizzily and painfully, there w'as already a gray 
light peering through the windows, and I was 
alone. The interview with Uncle Hen seemed at 
first like a miserable dream; but as it cleared itself 
to niy memory, nothing but wouudwi pride with¬ 
held my tears. 

TEA-PLANTING IN ASSAM. 

Lv our issue of August f>, 1879, wo gave our j 
readers a skotcli of the lives of Indian coo]i(;.s who 
■iud emigrated to British Guiana. We have been 
favoured l»y a contributor, who has sjjccial know¬ 
ledge on the subject, with a few remarks u]>on tlie 
employment of the same class of people by English 
ca]>ilali.siK in In-iia. His uarralion is as follows : 

‘The population of the ]irnvinoe of Assam is too 
.‘Unall, and the ]>eople much too indolent, to meet 
the labour reijuirements of the great industry 
which lias grown up in the last forty years, and 
which is rajiidiy increasing and extending to 
other districts of India. It has conseijuently 
become necess.ary to import labour to the pro¬ 
vince ; and tlte over-crowded rural districts of 
Bengal olfer a large and satisfactory field for 
obtuinijig Uiat which, in addition toJ.h‘- generally 
believed all-jiowerful capital,, is indispensable to 
success—namely, labour. 

‘ Into districts such as these, East and West 
India planters have scut their agents to obtain 
labour, and to the mutual benefit of employer 
and employe. A recent official return gave the 
number of labourers imported into Assam alone 
at one hundred and ninety thousand. There are 
many other districts engaged in tea-planting, 
although Assam stands most in need of imported 
labour. This province in the past has come in 
for a fair share of calumny—planters have treated 
their labourers as cattle, underpaid, overworked, 
badly housed, half-starved, mercilessly beaten 
them, and so on. Parliamentary debaters on the 
“ cat ” upliold the fact that troublesome mem¬ 
bers are to be found in every community, and 
that in some cases, severity alone can keep the 
command in the proper hands; and thus excep¬ 
tionally severe measures have undoubtedly some¬ 
times been used by the Indian planter. On the 
other hand, a conscientious and right-thiukin» 
body of meu comprise the planting community at 


the present time, and a labourer is too valuable 
to be badly treated. In making new estates, the 
home comforts of the coolies are secured even 
before those of the European. Wells and tanks 
are dug to secure a supply of wholesome water; 
and houses—erected at no small cost—are aban¬ 
doned if considered unhealthy, and a new site 
chosen. 

‘ The government of India does away with the 
remote chance of tlie Indian emigrant being badly 
oft Planters’ agents in the recruiting districts 
have to be armed with a license signed by the 
magistrate of the district they leave, and counter¬ 
signed by a like official in the place where they 
wish to recruit. When the labourers are prevailed 
upon to seek a living in distant districts, instead of 
dragging out an existence in their own country, 
they have to be token before a magii^rate and 
express their willingness to go vuth the recruiter, 
so as to satisfy justice—that is, the government of 
India—that they are not coerced into leaving, 
'file first term of service is for three years, 
although planters are agitating for an extension of 
the period of service. All exjHmses come directly 
upon the importer ; and it costs from sixty to a 
hundred rupees a head to bring suitable coolies 
from their homes to Assam. When their agree¬ 
ments expire, they are free to renew or leave; 
but the jjlanter does not have to provide them 
a jiussage home. The daily working hours are 
nine, with one day’s rest in seven. Rice has to be 
supplied to coolies at a given rate, and for several ‘ 
yearn pa.st planters have sustained a very heavy 
and serious loss under this head, being forced to 
sujiply rice to coolies at nearly half the original 
cost. A blanket too has to be given to each 
agreement coolie every year, and a good house and 
medical attendance provided gratuitously. 

‘ Imported labourers in the tea districts of 
India are very Avell off. The men are engaged 
at four, five, and six rupees per mouth, and the 
women at three, four, and live rupees. Every 
child above five years of ago works and is paid; 
and people with large families, if provident, are 
able to save no inconsiderable sums of money. 
I'^or these rates, certain tasks are given ; but they 
seldom occupy even half the time of industrious 
labourers. J\Ien hoeing not infrequently do three 
or four extra tasks in a day, and the writer has seen 
them returning home with their day’s work done 
—that is, the regulation task—at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Women are able to earn still better 
wages at certain seasons of the year. A woman 
under agreement for five rupees a month w’ould 
have a daily wage of about ten pice (threepence 
three-farthings). In good growing w’cather, w'hen 
there has been a great pressure of leaf, I have 
known women take ten annas (one shilling and j 
threepence) extra pay in the evening, for a da/s ' 
work over the task. It W'as a woman’s own fault 
if she did not treble and quadruple her ten pice 
a day. There was the leaf growing so fast as to 
make the planter very anxious indeed to get it off 
the bushes, and the women who earned good pay 
were always encouraged by the manager, who 
only wished that a few more would take the same 
amount. An estate coolie can live very well 
indeed upon six pice a day, as he gets his rice at 
a reduced rate. Now, even when he does his t«ik 
only, he receives ten or twelve pice daily, and so 
has a good proportionate balance at the end of the 
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month. Clothing costs but little, and the item of 
soap does not involve a ruinous expenditure. 

‘ The people are enjoying a state of prosperity 
which they could not liave imagined possible wbeu 
struggling for an existence in their own homes. 
A coolie has only to be industrious-and careful, 
and he is bound to save money. If sick, he is 
fed ; if well, is made to work, and is paid. Good 
workmen are seen after a few years in the country 
in possession of cows, goats, and poultrj’, and 
occasionally a pony or two. They give their wives 
and children sihW ornaments; and not infre¬ 
quently adorn their own waists with neat silver | 
chains, representing a sum of money which I 
question wnether they could have realised as their 
own possession, when at home. Many prefer to 
keep on the estates where work, pay, and good 
treatment'if sick, are certain. ^Others open sho])s, 
or take up patchj;|i of land and turn liinners on j 
their own account; not as the drudges of usurers, I 
os they were in their own coimtry. Many of the | 
people accumulate wealth which would give an I 
English artisan a very good standing indeed in the 
workshop; and such a sum represents infinitely 
more to a man who can live well upon six pice 
(twopence-farthing) per diem, than to the English¬ 
man who needs beef and beer to maintain an 
existence. Sometimes when factory remittances 
are delayed, money is borrowed for a few d;iys 
from the coolies. Indeed, it is not infrequently a 
matter for remark upon the satisfactory position 
gained by good work, that it. actually enables 
them to lend money to the Sahib! As a con¬ 
trast, the people when living at home had to 
work hard year after year just to keep life in 
their bodies. 

‘ Mental and physical improvement is noticeable 
in the people who take advantage of the work an<l 
pay oilereu, and are provideiit with their earnings, 
and an unqualified blessing has accrued to those 
who have immigrated into new districts. The 
government of India has acted wisely and well in 
tnus protecting the labourer, because with his sub¬ 
stance he gets a little sense ; and a few generations 
hence, when sensible natives are enjoying the 
position started by their coolie ancestors, they will 
doubtless recognise the fact that their impren'ed 
standing is due to the government of the British 
power in India.' 

From a correspondent who signs himself Chota- 
wallah we have the following notes, which may 
be of interest to those who conttanplate trying 
^eir fortunes in Assam as ‘Assistants’ on tea 
plantations. ‘ No young fellow,' says Chota-wallah, 
‘should leave home on the chance of limling 
employment when he* gets out, for many have had 
to regret coming out on “spec” to spend weeks or 
even months in an expensive hotel, and in some 
cases, when all their money was spent, having to 
seek work elsewhere. 

‘The ordinary terms on which assistants are 
engaged are ; that they pay their own jia-ssage out 
to the garden, and agree to serve for three years, 
receiving as salary one hundred rupees, or say 
ten pounds, per month during the first —one hun¬ 
dred and fifty rupees per month for the second — 
and two hundred rupees for the third year. For 
India tjiis seems small pay for even a beginner; 
but up-country fowls and ducks—which take the 
plftce of butcher-meat during the greater part of 


the year—are very cheap; and the tea-garden 
assistant, if he does not live with some senior man 
during his first year, and pay him a moderate sum 
for mess, has a bungalow provided, so that he 
has no rent to pay ; a horse kept for him, and the 
wages of a groom (syce), watchman (chowkedar), 
water-carrier (pani-wallah),and a gardener (malee), 
paid by the estate. Most new hands get one man 
ut say ten or twelve rupees per month, who will 
cook and also wait at table till they can afford 
more. Thus the only wages the young assistant has 
to pay for the first year or two are—his khansama’s 
ten or twelve rupees. Six rupees to the washerman, 
and say two rupees out of his own pocket to 
make the chowkedar look to his clothes a little. 
Although a native will both cook and wait at table 
for a man just out, they do not like the duties 
being combined, and look on one who can afford 
two emyiloying but one as mean and not Sahib¬ 
like ; so that you may almost say a man has to 
increase the number, or at all events the pay of his 
personal servants as his own salary is increased. 
The following is something like a list of men 
attached as personal servants to a European in 
charge of a Garden : one cook, one table-servant, 
one bearer, one washerman, one punkah-wulluh— 
often dispensed with—one syce, one grass-cutter, 
one man to bring firewood, one water-cairiei-, and 
one dak-wallah, or letter-carrier ; of whom the first 
five are private servants, the others being provided 
by the estate. 

‘ To return to the fresh assistant. He pays, as we 
have seen, twenty rupees per month for servants, 
and has eighty rupees left to keep him ; and on 
this, with care—as he will have brought a stock of 
clothes with him—he may live quite comfortably, if 
he does not drink beer—a costly item in a planter’s 
house account—whicli a healthy young fellow just 
out from home cannot really reiiuire. In his 
second year, he will be able to afford a bottle of 
beer or pint of claret with his breakfast or dinner, 
which will do him no harm. In a climate like 
Assam, where there is so much wear and tear on 
the constitution, a little stMuulaiit, after a man has 
been two or three years in the country, is bene¬ 
ficial ; while the man who clrinks to e.xcess will 
soon suffer both in health and pocket; for pro¬ 
prietors will soon get rid of a man whonieglects 
their work, as one who exceeds must. Men in 
coming out first, usually leave homo about 
October, and get up to Assam during December, 
when tiie weather is rlelightfully cool, in fact 
superior to a fine English summer; for we have 
fires at night and in the early morning from 
November to the end of February. Coming at 
this season, besides getting accustomed to the heat 
as it comes on gradually, the new arrival sees the 
first steps in the making of a tea-garden; for it is 
during the months from October to April that we 
clear an<l plant; and before the cold season cornea 
round again, he will have a good idea of a planter’s 
life and work at the present day, without having 
to experience the liardslups and privations which 
the planters of a dozen years ago had to endure. 
Whereas their predecessors had to travel about in 
the jungles looking for land, and while clearing it 
when found, had to live in wretched huts, often 
twenty or thirty miles from any other European, 
and quite out of the way of obtaining stores regu* 
larly; the assistant nowadays walks into a com¬ 
fortable bungalow on a settled garden, with good 
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cominunication with the Brahmapootra and with 
his neighbours, who, now that there are so many 
gardens in the province, are seldom very distant. 
But though decidedly better than it was a few 
years ago, and steadily improving, let no young 
fellow suppose he is coining to an Eldorado where, 
in three or four years, he is sure to have made 
enough to enable him to retire. In Assam, we 
have a very bad climate, and what money is 
made is accittnulated only by those who work 
hard and attend to their business, and doubtless at 
the cost of a certain number of years of life. 
Although there is nothing like the funner amount 
of jungle-fever, there are very few who do not 
Buli’er at intervals from fever and ague; and to 
many this sticks even after they leave the country 
for good. 

‘ Now that I have satisfied the “ would-be ” 
planter that tliere are drawbacks to a life in the 
jungle, it will be as well to give him some notion 
of the work. Suppose we begin at saj”^ six o’clock 
on a “rains” morning, when liaving hud his cup of 
tea and toast, the assistant will take a turn round 
the “ lines,” to see that the people are going out 
to work ; then a look into his leaf-house, to see 
whether the “ green-leaf ” plucked the previous 
day be ready for rolling or not; and then, if he has 
no native doctor, he returns to the bungalow, in 
front of which will be ranged all the sick people 
wailing for iu<‘dicine. A man always knows when 
to give a dose of castor-oil or one of cblorodyne, 
and generally to prescribe for any simple ailimuit; 
ami a manager always does well to be careful of 
the liealth of bis }>eople. Tlie writer has often 
bei'ii ill in /.ssam, and has found his native 
servants most attenlivc nnrses, ami conseiiuently 
cannot sympathise with tiiose who talk of the 
“ nigger ” ns so much our inferior as to be 
insensible of kiudne,ss. Forlunately, self-interest 
prevents the natives being ill-treated to any extent 
by the few who might be inclined to use them ill, 
for coolies are not slaves, and will not remain 
where they are not well treated. The sick people 
seen to, the planter goes through the garden to 
see that the coolies are plucking and hoeing 
pro})erly ; and will probably sUvy among them till 
10.3(>; when lie will have another'look, to see 
that all is going on right in the tea-house, before 
returning to the bungalow for a bath and break¬ 
fast. Between breakfast and four r.M. he will pay 
frequent visits to the tea-house, ami also get 
through any writing he may have to do. After four 
o'clock, it will be cool enough for another turn 
round the garden, to see what has been done during 
the day, and also what he will put his people to 
do on the morrow. In the evening, he will pay 
his coolies for extra work done during the day— 
for regular work they are paid monthly. About 
seven he will ditm; and then a couple of pipes and 
an hour’s reading generally fit him for bed. Men 
living alone rarely sit up late; the day’s work is 
fairly heavy, and there are few amusements. In 
the cold weather, tliere is no tea-house work ; hut 
pruning, clearing, planting and transplanting, 
building and road-making, fully occupy the Euro¬ 
pean’s attention. 

‘ To break the monotony of his life, the planter 
runs away for a day or two occasionally, to vifeit 
his neighbours; or they come to him. And in the 
cold season, shooting-parties are got up, when as 
majuy planters as can get together join, and bring 


their elephants to go after tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros, 
deer, and whatever else comes in tlie way, or in 
places have snipe and florican shooting; so that 
with fair health, a man manages to get througli a 
few years tolerably pleasantly, sometimes even 
very happily—always looking forward to the time 
when he will be able to go home, first for a while, 
and by-and-by for good.’ 


MAX GOBDON. 

IN SIX CHAPTEKS.—CHAl'TEH V. 

Katrine's Diary {Continued). 

Papa and Aunt Mabel were naturally in a great 
state of excitement and curiosity; but Edie was 
still so weak that I stopped all questions and took 
her at once to bed. , Her head was scai’ceiy on the 
pillow when she fell into a quiet sleep' which 
seemed likely to last for hours. Then I called 
her old nurse to sit with her, and slipped out by 
the garden door. I ran down the shrubbery till 
I came to its darkest end, where the trees grow so 
thickly as almost to exclude the sunshine—the 
blessed sunshine, which I loved so this morning, 
and which is so hateful to me now ! There, fling¬ 
ing myself on the ground, with my head on a 
fallen trunk, 1 wept such tears as never man or 
woman vveej»s twice on earth. ‘ What is this that 
has come to me ? What does it mean ? What 
am I to do ?’—moaned in broken sentences. 

For as in a lightning-flash the knowledge had 
broken on my brain, that for me, Kate Percy, 
life’s suj)reme moment had arrived: the moment 
when there is a silence in both earth and heaven, 
to hear the voice calling for the decision of a soul; 

‘ Choose ye whom ye will serve.* 

*•••••« 
‘Eutbehren sollst du—sollst entbehren!’ Every 
bird’s throat seems charged with the message ; the 
scent of the pines is heavy with it; it is throbbing 
in the earth’s heart beneath my own. And I— 
I have no answer ready. See! the words will 
scarcely frame themselves upon my lips : * Yes ; I 
renounce ! ’ Oh, give me but breathing-space and 
I will answer them more fully; let me live over 

again only one month, one week, one day- 

‘The spirits of darkness have their day.’ At 
this moment on my ear fell a quick decided step ; 
and I had barely time to rise to my feet before 
Max Gordon stood beside me. 

‘ They told me you were out, and sent me to 
seek you,’ he began. Then (piickly; ‘What is it, 
Katrine V 

1 did not dare to look at him ; but I shivered 
at the sudden anxious change of tone. It was 
useless to struggle yet, unnervetl as I was by the 
excitement of the last few hours; and v/ith one 
despairing glance at his pitiful face, I broke again 
into helpless sobs and tears. Max muttered some¬ 
thing under his breath, and then he drew me 
closer—closer—into his strong kind arms; whis¬ 
pering me to ‘cry there—it was my proper 
place.* 

Ah! it will not be counted to me for sin, I 
fancy, that brief blessed minute, in which 1 forgot 
vow, sister, everything, and knew in very truth 
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lio])e, liapinztess, and heaven ell ineas ! Fot* 
give mej another, that for one moment I lost sight 
of tibe bleak em^y future that must be mine—^Ihe 
a^ing void that is my portion from this 

hourl 

* Oh, Bay queen, how I love you! Katrine, say 
you care a little—^for never woman was more 
beloved!’ 

I hear, with his lips on my cheek. And then, 
thank God, some strength returns, and that mad 
moment htis passed for ever. 

‘ Let me sit down—I am tired,’ I say stupidly; 
and we sit down on the fallen tree. 

There is silence for a while. Max holds my 
hand firmly, and says nothing. In his absolute 
comprehension, in his unerring knowledge of how 
to deal with me, in the perfection of our sympathy, 
he lets me rest for a little before he speaks, and 
then it "is very gently. ‘AVhat was vexing my 
darling so terribly when I found lier V 

And I gather myself together, an<l answer irrele¬ 
vantly in broken jihrases : ‘It is a mistake—is it 
not ? You did not mean that you reallv' care for 
me V 

He laughs a little. Care for yon ” is rather a 
mild way to put it, I think,’ Tljen changing his 
tone quickly—‘My queen,’ he says, ‘you know' it 
60 well—what is the use of asking, Katrine 1—that 
from the first hour we met—the night you sang 
L’Addio, sweet—I have hwed you as a man only 
loves once in liis life! Tell me now, Katrine— 

• tell me wdieu you will be my wife !’ 

Tlien I rose in my agony and stood up, gazing 
stonily dowm the long green vista, of whicli every 
leaf, as it sparkled in the sunshine of this first 
glorious day of ‘ the leafy month,’ will be graven 
on ray memory to my dying hour. 

I am twenty-five; 1 have probably some forty 
odd years to spend yet on earth ; and in that 
moment, God lieljiing me, I gave up everything 
that would make these forty years endurable in 
this most miserable world .. . And yet, amid it 
all, I can still be thankful that it has been laid 
on me, who am strong, to suffer for lier, who is 
weak; aud through the blackness of darkness 
surrounding me, some faint glimpses of the glory 
are even already coming—the glory that has even 
been theirs to whom 

The high Fates gave 
Grace to be sacriliced and save. 

Only, if it might lie possible, that the sacrifice 
should avail for him also!... 

I turned to Max. Something in my face must 
have warned him ; he grew paler, and a look that 
was almost fear came into his eyes—those brave j 
dauntless eyes! 

‘Max,’ I said, as clearly as my dry lips would 
allow me, ‘ try to bear it as well as you are able. 

I can never be your wife, or any one’s. My life 
WW settle long ago. At my mother’s deathbed, 
4 promised to live lor my Bister ; aad God helping 
me, I will keep my vow !’ 

And then came the answer I foresaw and 
dreaded, ‘But, my darling, the two things are 
not incompatible! You .need never part with 
Edith because you are my wife. [How lovingly, 
lingeringly, the word fell!] Katrine, you do not 
think I,would aak the sacrifice? Only say you 
love me a little Ah, you have never told me 
thiU yet! ’ 


* And I never wUl,* fisll from my parched lips— 
cruel in my jiain. *1 can nwex be your wife, 
Max Gordon—^never 1' 

And then I went through yet nnother of these 
ordeals which seem to repeat themselves to-day in 
endless monotony. He pled well, eloquent with 
the consciousness of reason on his side; whilst 
with him went my hungry heart, and all the 
youth and life within me, that shrank and quivered 
at the prospect of a future that was to be empty 
of him. 

It was a bitter task, in very truth, coldly to 
refuse him the only boon be ever asked me—I, 
who there and then would have died for him 
gladly! 

At last, finding argument and entreaty were 
alike useless, he knelt down at my feet, and taking 
my two hands in his, he spoke, with solemn eyes 
on mine. ‘ Beloved, you do not fancy you can 
deceive me? Ah, Katrine, a thousand vows could 
not make my certainty more sure, my faith more 
perfect! “Onr spirits rushed together” w’hen 
your eyes met mine that night nearly tliree months 
ago ; mid nothing either of us can do will be aide 
to dissever them again. But I know you too w'ell, 
and reverence you too highly, to doubt that your 
motive is an adequate and worthy one, ami as 
such I will honour it. So if I may neither know 
it nor the cause of your tears-- such tears, poor 
child !—at least promise me one thing. Should, 
now or afterwards, tliere be anything 1 can do to 
help you, how’ever bard, try me, Katrine! My 
love is good for sometliing, I assure you’—with a 
dreary smile. ‘And if, please heaven, things, or 
your view of them, change—oh, tell me quickly, 
sweetheart!’ He bent his head over my hands 
and kissed them passionately. ‘ Now' go, my 
darling, go!’ But still he held me. ‘ Kate, kiss 
me once. It may be the only time! ’ 1 lowered 
my bead for a moment. And then a broken 
whispered ‘ Aildio! ’—ami ho was gone. 

O my mother, were you near your first-born 
to-day ? 

CH.WXER VI, 

ike’s Liabt {Eecontinued). 


&ptcmhar 10,18fr-, 

When I last wrote in this book, surnnrer sun¬ 
shine wa-s gludilening the earth ; now we are in 
the fall of tiie leaf, and everything is bleak and 
dreary. Edie has i)eeu very ill She caught the 
fever that day in the cottage, and for long weeks 
was laid low. Although never in actual danger, 
she has not made nearly such a good recovery as 
she should have done, and is still unable to leave 
the sofa. She is very thin and fragile, and there 
is a wistfulness in the great velvety eyes some¬ 
times which goes to my heart like a knife. Still 
site is gaining a little strength those last two 
weeks, and to-day is looking almost like her old 
self again. Max was quite pleased with the 
improvement this morning, and says she wiU do 
well now. 

He has been to us throughout what he always 
is, and more I cannot say. I hear them talk 
of his looking fagged and ill, and tliey specu¬ 
late as to his overworking himself. But I alone 
see, as others cannot, how changed he is these last 
few mouths. There is a shadow lying deep in his 
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eyes that never used to he there, and the old glad 
eraile is a very rare and weary one now. 

Se]^tm,her 13 , 186 -. 

Even I, strong as I am, do not know how I have 
lived through the last two days. 

Max came over earlier than usual yesterday 
morning. I heard him go up directly to Papa; 
and—Edie sleeping and not wanting me—I slipped 
out of her room quietly, and went down-stairs 
to the drawing-room, thinking to wait there till 
he should be {,one again. But just as I had 
taken some flowers out of the vases, and was 
preparing to re-arrange them by way of employ¬ 
ment, the door openetl suddenly, and Max entered, 
shutting it btdiind him. He crossed over to me, 
and said linriiedly ; ‘ Listen, Katrine; I want to 
speak to you.’ And he told me in ipiiclc short 
sentences that he could bear it no longer; that 
if there was still no hope, he was going uway— 
to Inditi, where a friend of liis father’s had offered 
him an appointment. And then he took my hands 
in his, and gar.ing down into my eyes with infinite 
love in his own, lie .said: ‘ Kate, shall I go /’ 

1 stood and shivered under liis touch, powerless 
to take niye>es from his or to utter one .single 
word ; ivliile in my heart went up an exceeding 
great and bitter cry. My burden was at last 
heavier than I could bear. Staggering back¬ 
wards to the sofa, T laid down ray miserable head 
niuong the cushions, and gazed mutely at him in 
a' guish. 

Max stood beside me, stroking my hair and 
asking no more, questions ; till by-and-by a tor¬ 
rent of tears came to ease me. and answer him. 

Then he said quietly: ‘It is still luqieless, 
then, Katrine i I'liis fatal secret stands between 
us yet y ’ 

I bowed ni}' head. 

‘To-night, then, I may write and accept 
Howard’s ott'er. It mu.st be to-night, because lie | 
wishes me to start immediately.—And now, dear,’ 
he added wearily, ‘ I suppo.'-e 1 niaj' go iq) and 
see E<lie.’ 

A new and awful fear seized iny heart like a 
vice, and brought back ntteiance to niy tongue. 

‘ Max !’ 1 almost screamed, starting nj* and catch¬ 
ing his hand in a tmuporary fo’rgetfuliie.ss that I 
was alone in my niihaiiny knowledge. ‘Who is to 1 
tellEdie?’ I 

He looked a little surprised. 

‘ Why, you, I should think. She won’t mind 
much, will she ?’ 

‘ I cannot do it,’ I said, in breathless gasps. 
‘You have more power over her—than any one. 
You—you—manage her best when she is ill. 
You must break it to lier; and for God’s sake, 
gently, gently.' ’ 

‘Very well, I will,’he answered, in a soothing 
way. ‘But I am sure you are exciting yourself 

unnecessarily, Katrine. Why should she care'/_ 

why should anybody care—but you and me ?_ 

You and me,’ he repeated with somethin^' like a 
Boh ; and left me. . 

Left me lying there on my face, in a sort of 
stupor; from which in a while 1 was roused by 
the furious ringing of niy sister’s bell. I rushed 
up-stairs to find her speechless and senseless and 
—as I thought—dying. For hours her life hung 
in the balance, and after that wo trembled for her 
brain. With the return of consciousness came wild 


despairing cries to Max not to leave her—if he left 
her, she should die or go mad; and then she clung 
to tne and prayed me to forgive her if it were 
wTong in her to love him ao; but she could not 
help it—could not help it t 

My innocent little darling, there was no need to 
tell 'tne that! 

a • • • • - 

This evening, when Edith was at last sleeping 
under a strong sedative, Max sent me down-stairs 
to take some food. Nobody ever dreams of dis¬ 
puting Ins commands; so I went, and was list¬ 
lessly trying to w’arin my hands—which vsill not 
warm—at the drawing-room fire, when he came in. 
He leant his elbow on the chimney-piece, and 
I looked down on me. ‘Kate, look at me,‘ he said 
suddenly. 

1 raised my eyes'^-careless now that ttiy sonl 
lay before him like an open book. Let hiftt read 
it; win) has a better right ? And he doe.s—with 
a long sad gaze of as perfect love and understand¬ 
ing u,s was ever born but to perish purposelessly 
in this world of incompleteness. 

‘O w'ondrous, fathomless eyes, with your “grand 
possibilities,’” I heard him murmur under his 
breat.li ; ‘ but it is hard to give you up ! ’ Then in 
a little : ‘I have learnt your secret now, Katrine’ 
(he flushed hotly as he said it) ; ‘and if it is any 
solace to you to know that you possess the most 
imbonnded admiration, the profoundest reverence 
of which a man is capable, you may take that 
comfort home! ’ 

‘ Is tliere any chance for Edie ? ’ I said hoarsely. 

‘ Max, is she going to die '/ ’ 

lie shook his head sadly, and flushed again. 

‘ Her health depends so much on her peace of 
mind,’ lie said slowly, ‘that’-— 

‘ I cannot see her die,’ I interrupted, calm with 
the calmness of despair. ‘ Max, you once said you 
would do anythin'; to help me that I asked you, 
however hard. Will you take Edie with you to 
I 1ml ia?' 

He looked at mo uncomprehendingly. ‘With 
me - to India /’ Then a great liorror rose slowdy 
in his eyes, and his face grew pale as death, 
while he gasped : ‘ I un—derstnnd. Oh! I cannot! 
It is too hard, Katrine! ’ He sinks into a chair 
at the table, and lay.s his head down on his arms, 

‘It is her only chance,’ I mutter doggedly. 
Silence. 

‘0 my love !' he moan-s, in a little, *I may be 
able to live w’ithout you—men do such things, I 
believe ’—wnth the first bitterness I had ever heard 
in his voice ; ‘ but put any other in your place— 

I can not P 

‘She is only an innocent, child,’ I murmur 
nioiiotononsly, ‘ and would never know'- 

There is a long silence. The clock ticking 
above me is the only sound I hear ; and I 
w'onder stupidly how many moments there are 
in forty years, and begin a mental calculation 
to discover. But labouredly picturing them up 
from days to weeks, from weeks to months, 
from months to years, my soul sickmis at the 
tremendous total, and I let it go ; whilst all the 
remaining strength within me—it is ebbing fast— 
focuses itself into one supreme longing. _ That 
I might first endow her with all the life and 
health that is such an intolerable burden to me, 
then lay my head down in some quiet place to 
die! 
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the Uack drifting clonds wittiont, that ia often more acomfnl than kindly; but^ 
«ataran moon breaks through the 0 friend, so many of them—-not all, of oonrao, 
wwprWiflA erindows, and falling on the mirror bat how many I never knew till I came to this 


reflecte a saint-like halo round yonder place—have only come to where they now stand 
lii^A Ah, my own love—is it not through much buffeting of the billows of great 
martyi-'s crown i tribulations; and, arriving on the hither shore, it 

• . . . . is with hands nerveless and hearts riven that they 

X am brought to my senses by Max raising have had to 

l-i-. t_Ji t v 1 • . 1 . ^ nws _ _ ^ 


Me head and looking at me. there are great 

^h’rJL^^Je'Som‘nt iTid’S un^hy «»« ““'y- '« ■"«“ >-“• ' 

indeed, Katrine, did I not hold to my promise. Soured, dissatisfied, over-occupied with the affaim 
So, as you accepted your mother’s charge, I now of others, some of them jxThaps—and these I have 
accept youre; and will fulfil it to the best of no wish to justify; but nevertheless it is the 
my power—so help me God ! ’ result of my experience that nowhere is pure 

I 'tagger over to him, and dumbly hold out my philanthropy carried to a higher perfection in its 
hand.^ He takes it, and lays his head down on divine work of lightening Humanity’s burdens 
it again i whilst with the other 1 stroke his bright than amongst the unappreciated class of the ‘ old 
curly hair. ' maids.’ And apart tuuu all this, I do gre<itly 

*0 my darling,’ he whispers, in a little, ‘}’ou honour them, that with the high and holy con- 
will evei’ have the consciousness of how grandly sciousness that in every true life one love only 
you have done your part—but what will be left is pos.>ible, they arc contented to abide by its 
tome?* issues. 

‘If,’ I say brokenly, ‘it is any comfort to you __ 

SfinitTSmiliw-— revcience and tOUKISTS AND SPORTSMEN IN 

‘No!’ he said, raising his head, and fixing his SCOTLAND, 

eyes hungrily on my lace. ‘ It as not enough. Go We have before us a remarkable publication — 
A 1 *^*^*^ ‘ * The Sport man's and Toiirt,‘it's (Juidr to thr niters^ 

And measureless love!’ my lips moved to, Lorhs^ Moors, and De'r Forests of SeofJand -winch 
though they could not speak, as I foil on my serves to illustrate the iinpoitance attadicd m 
knees be.sade him with weary anus about hi.s most parts of Scotland to the summer uml autumn 
neck. And Max took mo for the last time to his season. Tlie editor, Mr Lyall -wiio i.s also its jmi- 
breakmg heart, and ki.^sed my lips with a last long jwietor and publisher— has for some few years past 
kis3--synibol at once of the lotticit heights ol prepared successive editions of tin* wiark, and the 
Loves perfection, and the deepc'^t depths of its amount and variety of information given are packed 
despair. And then a great niercitnl darkness came into some ionr hundred page.s of -in,ill clo-e tvpe, 
over me ; and when I awakened, 1 was aloue. Tlie topogiaphical details aie so lull, that noMiing 

we know ot e.\eept regular Gazetteer' and Cyclo- 
, -April paedias equals it; while the excellent map of 

This is the last entr}’I shall make m this book. Scotland prefixed gives it additional value. Tlio 


over me ; and when 1 awakened, 1 was aloue. Tlie topogiaphical details aie so lull, that noMiing 

we know ot except regular Gazetteer' and Cyclo- 
, -April paedias equals it; while the excellent map of 

This is the last entr}’I shall make m this book. Scotland prefixed gives it additional value. Tlio 
As soon as Edie w-as strong enough, thtv sailed; alphabetical list ot hotels available tor touiists 
and my sister writes that she is well and happy. and sportsmen forms an introdiu tion to the other 

contents ol the wuik. The list extends to somO- 
I have little more to add. Two years afterwards, thing like two hundred hotels, liom Wick and 
my father went to his rest; and five years after that, Thurso in the ext rime noith to the Eiigli.sh 
my sister came home—ordered to her native air. border on liie extieme south. Many a luiuo 
Six uioiilhs only was I able to keep her, and tlieu among tliem smacl s s-troiigly of Gaelic -such as 
she died^in my arms, the same loving child as Ardenadain, Anclinasheen, liullaclmlisliM.Scalasaig, 
ever. Nur.sing had always been iny work, and Cnilfaii, Erulit, Afiaric, Urumnadochif, Portson- 
seemed the one lor wdiich I was best fittcil some- achan, Tayi hieggin, Kyleakiii, Sligachan, and 
how ; so, after Edith’s death I came here—I write | Locluuorar. In many ol these hotels,'niiiie iioste.s8 
from one of our largest city hospitals—wdiere I , announces hei'cll as the ])ro]>rietrix; and we are 
Imve been for some time now superinteiident ol not aware that guests are less coiufoitably treated 
the rmrsing staff. So, though I am alone, 1 have than when the host is of the steniec sex, 
but little time to feel lonely ; and the occasions Before going to other inatters, let us peep 
are but rare and bricT when, as to-iiiglit, I <an call j into these establishmenU The touri.st hotel—we 
up the old faces and bear again the old lone.s; {&[jeak only of Scotland on the jiresent occasion— 
and when I have time to acknowledge to mvself is an institution quite unique, and such aie being 
that even yet, now and again, my heart faints I augmented in number eveiy year. ’J’hey all 


lac even yet, now ana again, my heart faints augmented in number eveiy year. They all 

witliin me in its weary longing pretty nearly agree in this characteristic—that 

For the touch of a vanished hand, their condition during four or live suiuraer 

Ad< 1 the sound of a voice that lis st 11. inonths strikingly (uiiers from that wiiich they 

_ present in the other sevim or eight. If not shut 

. , i ~ A t T 1 altogether during the ungcnial portions of the 

And now, dear reader, should my story have year, they are simply mauituined on a small 


Aiuure inuuigence lor one oi uoas oeaten bat-, white-eravated w-aiters, with tahle-napkius and 
taiions niy sisters in celibacy, the old maids? soft shoes, are gone—we are not told whither. 
1 know they are a time-honoured subject of Jest, , In bright and warm summer they again make 
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their ai)pearanc(!, realy to to any iiamber 

of ghost^ and to laanile^ patient forbeaiwoa 
toward grarablew. If the hotfel is fall to ovet- 
flowing, the landlord and bia family, with waiters 
and servants, surrender their bedrooms, and sleep 
‘here and there and everywhere/ As to the 
functionary generally known as Boots, a problem 
arises whether he ever sleeps at all during the 
season; the earliest guests to depart find him 
ready to attend to them ; the latest to arrive never 
find him wanting; while the information picked 
up by this remarkable servitor is just of the kind 
most useful to visitors—seeing that be knows the 
times of all the railway trains, steamers, coaches, 
and ’buses, and can give advice touching short-cuts 
along by-paths and over moors and mountain- 
passes. Nor are the guests themselves without 
curious experiences. If an influx of visitors takes 
place at one particular time, beds may be wofully 
deficient and makeshifts unavoidable. We know 
a tourist who, some years ago, before excursion 
trains and steamers b^d to the opening of so many 
hotels, found liimscdf one Saturday at a small 
watering-place on the western coast of Scotland. 
Soon there came in a steamer with ‘Saturday to 
Monday ’ Glasgow folk; while anotlier contingent j 
of visitors came down vi/t llie Galedonian Canal, j 
It was literally ‘first come first served the avail¬ 
able beds Were eagerly engaged, and tlie other appli¬ 
cants had to fare as best tlo-y could. Onr friend 
slept on the floor of the ooffec-room in one of tbe 
lew hot(ds—bead in a cupboanl and feet outwards 
—after the oilier guests had retired for the night. 
Since that year the hotels in that town have 
become mne.h more numerous. 

A sltootixfi ;,as rather a special meaning in 
Scotland. It iienotes an anni of field, ‘ forest,’or 
moor over which gentlemen armed with deadly 
weai'ons bring down various kinds of gatoe, 
esliioating tlieir booty not by any monetary 1 
standard, hut by the pleasure of proving them- j 
selves to 1)11 crack-shots. Many of these shoot¬ 
ings are very valuable, and are advertised to be 
let for the season or for a term of years, with the 
same puldicity as houses and other buildings are 
elsewhere. We are told, for inst.'iiice, of one, 
shooting of twenty-five thousand acres, well stored 
with grouse, black-game, partridge, roedeer, hare, 
wihl-duck, woodcock, pheasant, and rahfiit; and 
having a shooting-box or loilgc conveniently 
located and liand.somely furnished. Another ad- 
vorlir.ement jioints to Iho fact tliat there are an 
Episcopal Church and a doctor near at hand ; 
while the proprietor supplies the tenant with 
housekeeper, gamekeeper, &c. Another dwells 
on the advantage that a well-horsed stage-coach 
or a steamboat passes at no great distance from 
the lodge. Whether these shootings are rented 
for a single .season, or on lease fora term of years, 
is a matter of agreement. The rents named range 
between very U’ide limits, forty or fifty pounds 
per annum up to two or three thousand pounds, 
or even higher. Let us notice one instance, with- 
onl exactly specifying the name, locality, or date. 
The lodge is a fine handsome house,' elegantly 
furnished ; has four dining and sitting rooms, 
thirteen principal bedrooms, nine servants’ bed¬ 
rooms ; the kitchen department replete with 
every appliance ; hot and cold water apparatus ; 
coachhouse, stabling for twelve horses, rooms 
for coacliiuau, groom, gamekeeper, gillies, and 


pktdmeit* f’bew ^ acrea of 

well-stored grouse and low-conntry ahootinj^ 
ten thooRiiid aol-es of deer-fowst/ There is a ri^f ■ 
of salmofi-fisbing on aev&taX miles of a famotis 
Highland liver, and small 

lochs and streams. *1110 lodge is within two 
miles of a post-office and a railway station. A 
grand affair this, which none bnt a man of ample 
means could afford, seeing that the annual rental 
named is very heavy indeed. 

The distribution of shootings here and there all 
over Scotland is well shewn in an alphabetical list 
in the book now under notice. All the counties 
are taken in regular order, from Aberdeen to 
Wigtown, ami all the shootings in s^arate alpha¬ 
bets for each and every county. Thus we find 
the shootings in Aberdeen county ranging from 
! Aberdonr to Wyt^an, in Perth county from 
I Ahercairny to Woodside, and sci,on. To feaeli is 
I appended the name of the nearest post-town, with 
the names of the proprietor, his factor, and the 
present tenant or occupier. Her Majesty does 
not fail to occupy a place in the list as proprietrix 
and occujiier of Balmoral, and as tenant of Aber- 
gehlie; while the Prince of Wales figures as 
proprietor of Birkhall, near Ballatcr. We soon 
find, on looking down the list, that the Southron 
keenly enjoys the scenery and shootings of the 
north, and has a keen eye towards gronse and 
partridge, pheasant, woodcock and blackcock, 
water-fowl, liare and rabbit, besides the lordly stag. 
Here, for instance, is one whom we recognise as 
a wealthy manufacturer in the county of Durham, 
and who pays six or seven hundred a year to a 
Scottish laird as rental for a shooting and its cosy 
lodge. Here we have an English hanker renting 
one such spot, and two Kenti.sli gentlemen sharing 
the rental of another. A London physician, a 
j)uhli.sher, a merchant hailing from Liverpool, 

I a silk-manufacturer, a shipowner, a shipbuilder, 
a great railway contractor, a cotton-spinner, a 
world-renowned ale brewer—all are to he found 
among the renters of shootings in North Britain. 

Fishings, so far as concerns tlie information 
afforded to us, are still more remarkable than 
shootings. Let sportsmen decide the relative 
merits of the gun and the rod, the relative 
jtleasures of sticking a hook in the gills of a fish 
and lodging a pellet in the body of a bird, or a 
Viullet in that of a quadruped; tastes differ and 
always will do so. The compiler and editor of 
the plump little book before us, has managed 
to compress into it a vast amount of permanently 
valuable topographical information, not merely 
relating to touring, shooting, and fishing, hilt also 
to the physical and picturesque characteristics of 
nearly every part of Scotland. It is not arranged 
under the headings of fishings, but under the 
names of lochs, rivers, and streams. All the lochs 
are in one alphabet for each county, all the rivers 
and streams in another. We have spoken of the 
strong infusion of Gaelic in the ii.anie3 of moors 
and mountains; and certainly it is not less so in 
those of lochs and streams. 

Let us take the case of the tiny river Clunv, to 
shew in what manner it is treated by our author*. 

‘ The Oluny ri.ses on the Cairnwell Hill, and after 
a course of about two miles falls into the Dee near 
Braemar. Colonel Farquharson of Inveroauld is 
the proprietor of the whole river, with the excep¬ 
tion of about a mile near its junction with the 
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Ijfie, wbem tha Earl of Fife is proprietor of the to ite verj summit. Tlie beautiful river Tay, 
, western bank. It containa trout and salmon ; beet emerging from the lower end of the loeh, winds 
for the former are June to August; for the through the deer-park and round the princely 

Utter, August and the beginning of September. Taymoutli Castle. All the hotels on the loclt- 

part near Braemar belonging to the Earl of side possess boats, for which the following regula- 
M not strictly preserved : and for almost two tions are made : Each boat to accommodate only 
miles further up the landlord of the Invercauld two rod-anglers, at a charge of five pounds per 

Arms at Braemar can give permission. Anglers w'eek or twenty-five shillings per diem ; if two are 

wishing to go to the upper reaches must apply to in one boat, thirty shillings per day. AH fish 
Mr Foggo, factor, Invercauld, or to the lessee of caught becon»e the property of the angler. Two 
! the deer forest at Glencluny Lo<lge. Hotels and boatmen are necessary; they are paid four shillings 
lodgings at Braemar, The Cluny passes through a day each, the angler supplying them with lun- 
beautiful scenery. On its eastern bank are the cheon. There are fourteen of these boats on the 
ruins of the old castle of Kindrochet, once a loch; and each )iotel-keej)er, by permission of the 
Jhunting-seat of the old kings of Scotland. Some Earl, has control over a certain beat or length of 
years ago a parchment charter, of date Robert II., loch—a profitable privilege to mine host during 
was dug out of the ruins ; it is now in the posses- the season. It may be added that the Loch Tay 
Bion of the Spalding Club. Near the junction of salmon are taken in nearly every instance by 
the river with the Dee is Mar Castle, once a trolling, not by fly. Such is the substance of the 
hunting-seat of the Earls of Mar, and afterwards a varied information given concerning the finest loch 
government fortress. Rod season from February or lake in one of the finest counties in Scotland,. 
11 to October 31. Botde —by rail to Ballntcr; Perthshire ; and this may be taken a.s a sample 
thence by coach to Braemar, eighteen miles, where of the spirit in which all the Scottish lochs are 
fishing may be commenced ; or hire to Glencluny treated. 

Lodge, seven miles further.' Even the remote Shetland, the Ultima Thule of 

Fi-om the little river Cluny we wdll pass to the Britain, comes in for a brief notice, in regard 
noble Loch Tay, one of the finest in Scotland, to small lochs and streams containing trout, three 
As the ample budget of information concerning j or four small but comfortable hostelries, and the 
it is too long to be quoted verbatim, we will ■ grand dill scenery that awaits the tourist and 
content ourselves wdth a rapid summary. Loch the artist 

Tay is 8urpas.sed by none for salmon-fisliing, for For finding one’s way to all parts of Scotland 
which the season Lists from the 5th of February during the season, the great English Railway 
to the end of May or the beginning of June. The Companies furnish the primary aid, by means of 
merits of the fish and the lowly scenery on the Tourists’ Tickets, two or three or more Companies 
banks render this one of the most favourite sharing among them the lure charged for each 
spots in Scotland. Salmon as heavy as over fifty ticket. The smaller Scottish Companies do the 
pounds have been here caught with the ro<l, and like, preparing plans for trijw shorter in di.stauce 
thirty-five pounds is by no means an uncommon and in duration, and including other modes of 
fish. Mr Lyall tells us that in one recent year, conveyance subsidiary to the rail, 
by the permission of the Earl of Breadaluane, Steamers of course do not neglect the oppor- 
he fished the lower part of Loch Tay the first lunity. From the principal ports on the east and 
week of the season, and took in six days twenty- west coasts of England, to nearly all the ports 
six salmon, weighing in the aggregate five hundred of Scotland, ivell appointed steamboats or stcain- 
and fifty-one pounds. The loch, which is about ships ply, and carry good loails in the summer, 
sixteen miles long by three in breadth, has several Hlill more notable are the river and coast steamers, 
hotels on its banks, by sojourning at whicdi anglers especially those estubhshod by the enterprising 
can obtain ^rerinission to fish it. The net-fishings Messrs ilulclKson of Gla'gew', and by Messrs 
might be let at large rentals, but the Earl dis- D. M‘Brayne and Co*. Tliese have rendered essen- 
courages them in order to keep up tlie very high tially good service to Scotland. They Ulark out 
(diaracter of the rod-fishings. The scenery of Loch routes of conveyance to a multitude of jdaces— 
Tay is as fine as anything of the kind in Scotland, some beautiful, some grand—which would other- 
The west or Killin end is grand and wild, the wise reinaiu almost unknown to Southrons, and 
mountains rising to a great height, and serrated in even to Edinburgh and Glasgow folk ; bringing 
many places into jagged and fantastic sky-line.s. money where money i.s naturally scarce, and giving 
The rpver Lochy, which falls into the Loch near pleasure alike to visitors and to the inhabitants 
Kliin, admits boats right up to the door of Auch- of the small towns visited. In this way, too, coni- 
more House, a seat »f the Earl of Breadallune; merce is encouraged ; for cargo steamers, following 
and on the opposite side, a little further up, is the in the wake of those for passengers, exchange the 
very old end picturesque burial-ground of the commodities of the several districts for British, 
family, with tne ivy-covered ruins of Fijilurig foreign, and colonial produce and mamilactures. 
Castle, one of the oldest seats of the barons of The tourist coach is quite a feature in the 
Breadalbaue, ailjacent to it. ^ About midway down general system. It is usually owned by three 
the loch, on the north side, Ben Lawers (the or four hoted-keepers along the line of route, who 
third highest mountain in Scotland) thiow’s up share among them the expense of coach, well- 
its giant form. Many visitors ascend the inoun- appointed teams of horses, and all the necessary 
tain in summer, for which guides can be obttiiued trappings. The coach starts, say, about ten in 
at the Ben Lawers Inn, and also at Killin and the morning from an hotel where some of the 
Kenmore Hotels. The lower or Keninore end of piiSsengers have probably passed the night; it 
the loch is softer and more sylvan in its beauty changes horses along the road at well-determined 
than thb upper or BalUn end ; and near it is the places ; it makes a longer mid-day stoppage, to 
Xu>ble deei-frecpiented Hill of Drummond, wooded enable the wayfarers to partake of luncheon and 
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it arrivefl at the end ite journey at nx o’clock 
or so, where mine host naturally expects many 
of the passengers to dine, sup, sleep, and breakfast 
next momi ng. Some of the most tempting scenery 
in Scotland is laid open by these coaches. It may 
bo worth mentioning too that most of the drivers 
are superior in intelligence to the Old Weller class 
of men among the stage-coach drivers of England, 
being acquainted with the history and traditions 
of most of the buildings and spots rendered 
menioralde by past events; and many of them 
able to give cl aracteristic emphasis to snatches 
of song from Eobert Burns and Walter Scott 

BY CHANCE. 

Desibino to give a new zest to social gatherings, 
the Americans not long ago hit upon the device 
of Wristlet parties—so called from each lady 
invited being required to furnish a pair of wrist¬ 
lets, duly numbered, for the occasion ; one of 
which she retained for her own use, its fellow 
being forwarded to the party conunittee. On the 
evening appointed for the gathering, each gentle¬ 
man-guest before entering the room selected a 
wristlet from a basket outside; and then proceeded 
to look up the lady wearing its fellow, upon whom 
he was bound to dance attendance until the party 
broke up. 

It is not unlikely that the idea was suggested 
through its originator bethinking himself or her- 
se'f that in old days it was customary for every 
one whether married or single, to take a valentine 
by chance, not choice ; the names of the parties to 
the liincil'ul lottery being written on paper, rolled 
up and drawn, so that all concerned hail two 
vulciitiiies- the "ue they drew, and the one who ; 
drew them. ‘ I find,’ writes Mr Pepys in 1667, ' 
‘ that Mrs Pierce’s little girl is my valentine, she 
having drawn me; which I am not sorry for, it 
easing me of something more than I must have 
given to others. Put I do here observe first the 
fashion of drawing mottoes as well as names, so 
that Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw also a 
motto; and this girl drew another for me. What 
mine was, I have iorgot; but my wife’s was, “ Most 
courteous and most fair;” which as it fnay be used, 
or an anagram made on each name, might be 
very ])re.tty.’ What Mr Pepys escaped l>y being 
Valentino to a child may be seen by a later entry 
in the Diary, running: ‘I am this year my wife’s 
valetitino, and it will coat me five pounds ; but 
that I must have laid out if we had not been 
valentines,' 

Even nowadays men have still faith in Fortune, 
and willingly let Chance decide matters more 
momentous than partnerships for a night or a 
year and a day. In the Albemarle Meiuoira Ave 
read: ‘Up to the year 1770, Lord Albemarle and 
his brothers the Admiral and the General, were 
unmarried, and had no intention of changing 
their, to them, state of single-blessedness. Their 
younger brother Frederick, Bishop of Exeter, 
was the only Benedict of the family ; and he had 
a son Frederick, ten years old, by his wife, 
Horace IValpole’s niece. Unfortunately for the 
boy, be inherited his mother’s waywardness of 
temner; and gave such oH'ence to her bachelol- 
brotners-in-law that they tossed up which of them 
should marry, with a view to cut out the lad, who 
was looked upon as heir-presumptive to the title. | 


Lord Albemarle woa the tow ; proposed to and 
was accepted by Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Miller of Froyle Place, Hants; whom two years 
after he left a widow; and had by her a son and 
successor, bom the 14th of May 1772, and at his 
father’s death a boy five months old.’ This boy 
on arriving at the age of twenty, took to himself 
a sixteen-year-old bride, and became the father 
of so numerous a progeny as utterly to extinguish 
any hope the once heir-expectant might have 
cherished of enjoying the inheritance he had lost 
by his temper and the toss of a coin. 

If Lord Albemarle thought it an ill chance that 
compelled him to sacrifice himself on the hymeneal 
altar, he had only his own rashness to blame for 
the misfortune, and at the worst he w’as free to 
choose the fair for whom he surrendered his 
liberty. That consolation was denied to Sir 
Walter Scott’s cousin AVatty. A middyin the 
royal navy, he went ashore at Portsmouth with 
some messmates, and there made merry until the 
funds were exhausted and a long bill run up at 
a tavern at the Point, The signal was made for 
all hands on board; but when the careless middies 
would have obeyed it, the landlady intervened, 
vowing they should not leave the house until the 
reckoning was paid ; and called in a bailiff and his 
men to shew she was in earnest. 

The youngsters threatened and entreated all to 
no purpose. The obdurate woman reminded them 
they would bo irretrievably ruined if the fleet 
sailed without them, and pronounced her ulti¬ 
matum. Said she to her horrified debtors; ‘I 
will give you all a chance, I am so circumstanced 
liere that I cannot very well carry on my busi¬ 
ness as a single-woman, and I must contrive 
somehow to get a husband; or at aU events be 
able to produce a niarriagc certificate. Now the 
only terms upon which 1 will set you free are 
that one of you marries me. I don’t care a snap 
which it is ; but one of you I will have for a hus¬ 
band, or else to jail you all go, and your ship sails 
without you,’ 

Finding the vixen immovable, the unhappy 
midshipmen cast lots; and AVatty drew the fatm 
slip. The lady procured a license, and the 
knot was tieil ; after which she bade them, 
husband inclinled, good-bye, intimating that she 
did not want to see him again, the marriage lines 
being all she wanted; and these were safe iu her 
possession. 

The ship sailed, the middies keeping their 
strange doings at the Point a strict secret, as they 
had sworn to do before drawing lots. Twelve 
months Inter, when the ship was at Janiafca, a 
batch of English papers reached the midshipmen’s 
berth. Glancing over them, AA^'atty was attracted 
by nil account of a robbery ami murder at Ports¬ 
mouth and the execution of the culprits. Sud¬ 
denly leaping to his feet, he waved the welcome 
newspaper above his head, shouting: ‘ Thank 
heaven, my wife’s hanged ! ’ 

‘There is nothing,' says Lord Shaftesbuiy, 
‘which is so merely fortune and more committed 
to the power of blind chance, than marriage.’ A 
curious illustration of his meaning comes to U8 
from the staid old town of Franklin, Massachu¬ 
setts. At an evenini-party there, a gentleman 
challenged a charmi^ young widow to try her 
fortune at Basaino. tShe accepted the challenge, 
playfully proposing ffhat they should play for a 
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va.cjer; and he agreeing, asked her to name the 
etake. Seeing she was at a loss to respond, the 
host laughingly said: ‘ His hand against yours,’ 
Tlie lady demurred, and was turning away from 
the table; when tlae challenger interposed with; 
* My hand for yours if I win; or at your disposal 
for any young lady of respectability, her consent 
being attainable, if I lose.’ The w'ager was ac¬ 
cepted; and the amused company gathered round 
the board. The la<ly led off and made forty-five, 
her adversary failing to score in return; but im¬ 
proving in his play as the game progressed, 
reached two hundred and fifteen to the widow’s 
one hundred and sixty-four. Growing nervous, 
she played worse and worse, and finally left off 
the loser by two hundred and forty-seven points. 
Then the hostess advanced, took the fair one’s 
feebly resisting hand, and placed it in that of ilio 
exultant winner, who begged permission to keep 
the mace with which he had won the match and a 
wife. 

The early Wesleyans did not question the pro¬ 
priety of seeking guidance by o]>ening the Bible at 
random, and taking wliat enlightenment they could 
from the verse on which they put their finger, in 
un\vitting imitation of the >Sortes Virgiliana*, once 
in high repute as a method of divination, and tried 
with such prophetic results by Charles I. and 
Lord Falkland in the Bodleian Library ; Falkland 
opening on the lines, thus translated by Drydeu: 

I warned thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue. 

That boiling blond would carry thee too far. 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw in war. 

O curst essay of arms! disastrous doom ! 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come! 

While to his royal master fell ; 

Torn from his subjects’ and his son’s embrace, 
First let him see his friends in battle slain. 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let him then enjoy su]>reme con)mand ; 

But fail untimely by some hostile hand. 

And lie unbnried on the barren sand ! 

Shipwrecked men have often been driven to the 
horrible resource of drawing 

Lots for flesh and blood. 

And W'ho should die to bo bis fellow’s food ; 

but in such cases the participators in the lottery 
have been so nearly dead already as to care very 
little how the chances might go. To men in full 
life and vigour such an ordeal is a trying one. In 
1842f^»'hen Santa Anna ruled Mexico with a rod 
of iron, some three hundred Te.xans crossed the 
Ilio Grande and attacked the little town of Meir, 
but were badly beaten by the garrison under 
General Ainpudia, and two hundred of them 
taken prisoners. A month later saw them at 
Hacienda Salado, on their way to Matamoras, 
Rising upon their guards, after a sharp fight in 
which twenty-four of them went down, the Texans 
managed to escape, and struck for the mountains; 
but ere they could gain them W'ere surrounded by 
a detachment of Mexican cavalry and forced to 
surrender. They were taken back to the Hacienda 
to await instructions from Santa Anna. He j 
ordered that one man in teil should be shot irame-1 
diatel^. As there were a hwdred and seventy-six | 
prisoners, this decree concUimned seventeen to 


death ; and the Texans wondered how the victims 
would be selected. Thejy had not to wait long to 
learn. Oxx the 26th of March 1843, they were 
brought out of prison, and drawn up, fettered in 
pairs, in front oi a stone wall. Then the Mexican 
commander, proilucing a small pitcher, dropped 
into it one hundred and seventy-six beans, of 
which seventeen were black; and grimly infornxed 
the Texans they must step forward in turn and 
draw a bean, those taking a black one being 
doomed to death. 

The first to advance was Captain Cameron, a 
fearless Scotchman, who had led the attack on the 
guard. Thrusting his hand into the pitcher, held 
at arm’s-length by an orderly, so that the interior 
could not be seen, Cameron, to the disappointment 
of the Mexicans, drew forth awhile bean. Captain 
Wilson, shackled to Cameron, made the second 
draw, and was equally fortunate, as were the two 
next comers; but the fifth, Captain Eastland, on 
opening his hand disch'sed the first fatal bean. 

I So the drawing went on to the end. On its 
I completion, the shackles were stricken from the 
j limbs of the seventeen doomed men, .and they were 
I at once separated from their luckier comrades. 

! As the sun was setting bchiml the lofty riiigeS of 
I tlie Sierra Ma<lre, the prison-doors swung back, 
and the seventeen Texans were led out, tied together 
in pair.s, and made to sit down on the prostrate 
trunk of a tree, with their faces to tlie wall, and 
their backs to the firing-party. The vs'onl was 
given; there was an explosion as of a single 
weapon, and the. tragedy was ended. 

A cruel piece of business truly ; but execution by 
lot is a tiling not unknown even in Kngland. In 
Ifilf), the paiTson of St Andrew's (fiiurch, Newca«tle- 
on-Tyne, made this entry in tlie register : ‘Two 
sogers, for denying the King’.s pay, was by a council 
of war appoynted to be slutti alt, and a pare of 
gallos set up before Thoma.s .Malaber’s dore, in the 
Byg Market. They caste lote.s which should dy, 
and the lote did fall of one i\Ir Anthoiie Vicar.s, 
and he was set against a wall, and shott att by six 
light horsemen, and was buried in our churchyard 
in the same day. May 1(> day.’ 

Such are a few exniiij>les taken by Chance, a 
subject which is endless. 


THE OLD NURSERY ^’OllY. 

FU03I TUB LOW-CKIIMAN. 

Sue was like .a dolly, so bonny and wee ; 

And oft at the Rloamin’ she’d sit on my knee. 

I’d pat her soft check while my hand she would hold, 
And always the old nursery story 1 told : 

'There once was a Princess ; gold, gold w;is her hair; 
She s.at in her bower, and pined in ilospair; 

Till by came a Prince, and the fair one he spied 
And he was the king then, and she was the bride.’ 

The years have sped onward, and now she’s grown Uf); 
But still at the gleamin’ she sits in my lap; 

She presses my hand, while I kis.s her soft cheek, 

And still of the old nursery story we speak : 

‘ There once was a Princc.ss ; gold, gold was her hair ; 
She sat in her bower, and pined in despair ; 

Till by came a Prince, and the fair one he spied ; 

And / am the king now, and thou art the bride.’ 

J. w, a 
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FESTIVE DEMORALISATION. 

It is a pity, we think, that social intercourse in 
•our festivities should continue to be disfigured 
by the absurd old usage of drinking toasts. In 
nothing do men of good education and rejiute 
make themselves so ridiculous as when at the word 
of command they impulsively rise in a body, and 
with glasses of liquor in their hands, frantically, 
like so many lunatics, driidi the health of some 
one, following up the ceremony by uproarious 
shouts and other manifestations of delight, at 
liaving done what they consider to be a great 
and good action. Such is what is called toasting 
wiih all the li.inours. The practice is no doubt 
ancient. It is identified with national traditions, 
it is fashionable, ami it is acknowledged to be 
exi)reasive of good feeling. Bu? for all that, it is 
very irrational, and very imich of a sham. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is an encouragement to waste and intem¬ 
perance. 

In private life, toasting ha.s almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared. A hundred years ago an^l less, it was 
rife in the e.\treme. HaIf-a-d,ozen men could nut 
sit down to dinner without drinking toasts. In 
the event of any great victory, there was no end of 
toasting. The nation was for a time half insane 
in drinking the health of Nelson, Wellington, or 
other successful coinmamlers by sea and laud. 
It was part of a young man’s education to get 
familiar with a few toasts, which he could bring 
out when ‘ called upon ’ in turn at evening enter¬ 
tainments. At the ripe age of fifty, he had be¬ 
come so hackneyed in toasting as never to bo at a 
loss for a hero, or for a sentiment suitable to the 
character of the company. At the very least, he 
could give ‘The rising generation,’ ‘ All ships at 
sea,’ or ‘ May the wings of friendship never lose a 
feather.’ Curious and not a little melancholy to 
think what vast numbers of worthy people now 
gone to their rest habitually killed time in soak¬ 
ing and trying to amuse themselves over this kind 
of drivelling nonsense. As yet, the popular mind 
had not been roused to inquiry on a variety of 
important questions. A great part of life veaa 


consumed in dawdling and drinking, as is BtUl 
the case among certain classes in small country 
towns. 

Discountenanced in general society, compli¬ 
mentary toasting holds its ground in public 
festivities. There, the libations arc observedly as 
copious, as provocative of oratorical display, and 
as much attended with senseless uproar, as ever. 
Corporation dinners, charity dinners, reception 
and farewell dinners, are all alike in these respects. • 
Every toast must be prefaced by a drink all 
round. The quantity of champagne consumed on 
some occasions is immense. The removal of a 
wagon-load of empty bottles not at all unusual. 
What may be the dilferent degrees of intoxi¬ 
cation, we shall not attempt to specify. One 
would not like to be too severe on a matter 
admitting of many extenuations. At the same 
time, we may be permitted to say that the 
example set at these festive demonstrations is 
iKjt (piite in accordance with the solemn counsels 
ordinarily uttered on the evils of intemperance. 
Men in high position who are nimble at toasting 
i at grand <liniier3, do not seem to perceive that 
: they ai'e acting inconsistently in holding out a bad 
example to the poor, whom they are constantly 
lecturing on the terrible consequences of misex- 
penditure on drink. 

Legislators are getting demented on the liquor 
traffic. The world is stupefied with scheqijBs for 
lessening drunkenness. Advice on the propriety of 
reducing the number of public-houses occasionally 
comes from quarters where there might be judi¬ 
cious silence on the subject; for what ks a well- 
replenished private cellar, or a club, but a public- 
house in di.sgnise 1 There is an old injunction to 
the effect that we should correct our own errors 
before trying to correct those of our neighbours. 
Unfortunately admonitions of this sort arc always 
forgotten exactly when they should be renjembered. 

' We do not expect much good from legislating on , 
the liquor traffic. Ajrigorous Act of parliament ! 
to restrain druukenuc/s in England at the middle ' , 
of last century, prov^ a complete failure, and had 
to be rescinded; M the cixre, a sharp attack on , 
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f lblic>h<^tt9es, proved to be worse than, the disease. 

eglectful of this and other lessons taught by 
history, there has latterly been toogre^ a readiness 
in trying to supersede moral discipline by statu¬ 
tory enactments. In some cases, attempted legis¬ 
lation on various topics has been little better than 
quackery. 

The special and potent remedy for intemperance, 
as it appears to us, lies in voluntary appliances 
and good example. We remember hearing a 
worthy judge, now deceased, say that in his young 
days, which would be about 1800 a.d., no man was 
esteemed a gentleman who did not enter a theatre 
or a ball-room half drunk. To be tipsy on certain 
occasions was the symbol of respectability. No such 
notions are now entertained. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the higlier and middle orders shrink from ' 
the social degradation of being classed with drunk¬ 
ards. .W® know that this measure of reform 
has been brought about spontaneously through the 
progress of taste, without the agency of Acts of 
parliament. And if so witli these orders, why not 
with those reckoned to be beneatli them in the 
social scale ? The success of temperance societies 
of one kind or other, now spread over the Avbole 
country, offers a proof of what can be achieved by 
united and well-directed ellbrt. 

Strangely, indeed, with all our advances in 
education and taste, certain drinking ustiges, patro¬ 
nised by persons of resjiectable character reputedly 
abstemious, continue to draw out a lingering 
existence, and so far arc a scandal and matter fur 
reproach. On this account, we vtmturc witli 
deference to recommend that an end sliould be put 
to all drinking usages whatsoever by general con¬ 
currence of feeling. That conspicuous and anti¬ 
quated usage, toasting at public entertainments, 
miould at all events cease. No doubt, there may j 
be difficulties to overcome. Inveterate prejudices ! 
stand in the way, as they always do, when the j 
reform of any kind of abuse is suggested. On 
the other hand, we are inclined to tiiink that 
many who complain of the tediousness and 
absurdity of the toasting system at public ban¬ 
quets would be glad to see sonudhiug more 
mraple and rational substituted. To take die thing 
quietly, the first step in reform might consist in 
getting rid of the bellowing toast-master who acts 
as fiigleman to the ceremonies. The next and niort; 
important step would lie to drop ‘ the honours ’— 
that is to say, the blatant shouting, hurrahing, j 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet. Last | 
of all, the practice of wishimi instead of drialcavi \ 
healths might be introduced, along rvith sucli j 
coraj^mentary remarks as are called for in the 
circumstance. 

Evidently, the present usage cannot lie con¬ 
tinued witnout invoking the contempt of tlie 
classes who are preached to on their intemperate 
habits; and contempt is a serious obstacle to 
I'etbrm. How those wretched ne’er-do-weels, glad 
to seize an excuse, must derisively laugh at admo¬ 
nitions to abstain from drink, when they read 
of a titled chairman at a public festivity saying 
in a lively manner to a select company: ‘Fill 
your glasses, gentlemen, to the next toast which I 
have to give—The navy, army, and reserved ibrees ■ 
—with all the honours, if rou please.’ And then 
follow the drinking and boiiterous applause. We 
ask all who have participawd in such saturnalia, 
if they have not m responi^ng to tlie toast felt 


somewhat ashamed of themselves at tlie figure 
which they cut I Grave statesmen, reverend 
divines, learned professionals, and sound men of 
business, taking part in a buffooneiy which could 
only be excused in a parcel of children ! Inde¬ 
pendently of this abasement, the participators 
must on consideration feel that they have con¬ 
tributed a very bad example to intemperates, 
who doubtless make unceremonious remarks on 
the subject: ‘ Here have we been reprimanded 
and sent to prison by these magistrates and fine 
folks for taking a glass, while tliey swill no end 
of glasses in drinking toasts at these grand dinners 
of theirs.’ The subject is too painful to, pursue, 
and we leave it to others. Surely, it would bo 
possible, as we have hinted, to indulge in senti¬ 
ments of loyalty and personal esteem without 
anything like Festive Demoralisation. w. a 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—HI.STORV. 

‘ JHV had no change in Iter remembrance.* 

Ax English novelist of great genius says, in taking 
leave of the chief female figure of his story: 
‘Such women are not the ^icc of fiction, but they 
are the salt of real life,’ That phrase expresses so 
<*xactly what I feel and desire to say of Maud, 
that I slioubl probably have used it originally, 
if Charles Ileade had not fore.stalleil me. Did 
it ever occur to you to think that the especial 
charm and beauty of some women i.s-—that they 
have sulfered ? The esteem and liking with 
which you regard them, even in your days of 
strungerhood, and before the usages of friendship 
have endeared them, is instinctive. The chivalry 
of the manly heart is awakened at the thought of 
sucli unmerited troubles as the faces of many good 
women unconsciously tell of. There is a look 
almost angelic in such iaces ; the gentle eyes that 
would lain smile kindly on all thin.gs, have been 
made familiar with tears ; yet tlicy still smile, a 
little Avistfully maybe, but tenderly—the very 
twilight of a smile—no garish brilliance that 
blinds and dazzles, but a sad and gentle light, 
which soothes the soul as an autmnu evening 
sky will, and disposes tlie heart to a quiet aiidi 
rei'crent jicace. 

If ohl 'I'ime, whom we figure Avit^scythe and 
hour-glass, bad but a real personality, how should 
Ave .«ing his praise.s, liow tell our thanks to him ? 

(Jood old Fatukii Time, Avho dost bear us all 
in fatherly arms away from son’ows, away from 
all sorrows in a Avhile, if we will but have a little 
patience! 

Maiul in these days dwelt in peace. I have 
no skill to tell hoAV the jieace came down, and 
settled round about her like strong sunshine, until 
at la.st .she would scarcely for her own sake have 
recalled her sorrow. Had that harrowing mystery 
Avhicli had liisst belonged to her lover’s fate still 
seemed to hang over it, things might have gone 
otherwise Avith her, and peace might at least have 
been delayed. But she had learned that he was 
dead, and that his unknoAvn griefs were over; 
and it came to pass that poor Frank’s best hopes 
were justified, and she found rest. She did not 
forget him, and will not, though she should live 
to be old, cease to remember her first lover with 
infinite sad sweetness of remembrance and tender 
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pity. The cares which a good woman can lay 
upon herself for the cares of other people, soothed 
and gladdened her, and she moved among the 
poor like a ministering angel. Poor rural folk 
are not so susceptible to gratitude as it might be 
wished they should be; but she took root in the 
shallow hearts of her old women, who grumbled 
to her over their rheumatics and their old men 
and the hardness of the parish, ‘which ud only give 
’em a loaf a week an’ times that hard.’ These bent 
old creatures used to talk of her to each other, 
and though tl’'*y knew little enough of her trouble, 
would say ‘Poor dear ! ’ when they mentioned her, 
by a sort of pitying instinct, wliich perhaps her 
eyes inspired. 

Will Fairholt, though touched always by that 
casuist fear which he liad long since expressed to 
Hastings, found the definite news of his brother’s 
deatli a relief to him. It was a great grief; for as 
we have seen, he had a sincere love for Frank; but 
he felt, when the first wouiul of loss wan healed, 
happier and more at ease than ho had done for 
many and mariy a week hofore the news reached 
him. I have not time to tell the whole story 
of his healing; but as even in a river on its 
hurrying way to the sea you may find a quiet 
back-water here and tliere where foam of haste and 
voice of ripple are not, so my story, which serves 
a Jess important use than any river, may pause 
awhile, and we may suffer ourselves to fall into 
that calm bay in wiiicli the lives of these two, 
after much tempestuous tossing to and fro, have 
found shedter. 

‘My life has been but a poor business, Maud,’ 
said Will one day as he walked by her side in 
the gardens at llarlley Hall. lioforc them was 
the gate at 'wliicli she and Frank had stood 
together years ago wlien they parted as pledged 
lovers, 'j'lie day was warm and brigiil and dro\v.sy, 
and tlie shailows wen; growing Iqng towards the 
east. ‘My life has been but a poor Imsiness. For 
I have spent yeans out of tin; world idly, which 
should iiavb been sjient within it inisily. 1 liave 
never dared to name llie ]>urpose which has kejjl 
me hen;, and 1 have been living in a fool's 2 )aradise 
for yeans.’ 

‘How?’ slie said, looking up at*him, frankly 
and oi)en]y, with questioning twe.s. 

‘I have no riglit,’ he said, ‘ to trap you into such 
a question. And I did not mean it’ She under¬ 
stood him then, and alino.st knew everything he 
had vet to say. ‘ Do you reinemher wlien yon 
first came here, and poor J'rank and I saw 
you ? ’ 

‘ 1 remember w'cll,’ slu,* answered softly. 

‘1 can remember,’ he went on, ‘no hour since 
then in which you have not been the centre of 
my life. Did you ever guess that ? ’ 

‘ 1 knew it,’ she said softly ; ‘ and 1 was very 
sorry.’ 

‘You know it now,’ he continued, bending over 
her. ‘ Are you still sorry V —She gave no answer, 
but hung her head a little.—‘I have loved you 
nearly all my life. Maud, can you give me a 
little hope ? ’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ she began, and his lieart 
failed within him ; but her voice went on tremu¬ 
lously, ‘ that you have ’- And there she paused 

again. 

‘ That I have spoken ? ’ he asked. 

‘That you have sulfored so,’ she answered more 


boldly, lifting her head and meeting hk ejm w ith 
hers. As she faced him thus, a tender blush 
stole t)ver the delicate pallor of her countenance, 
and it was not easy to endure the ardent question 
of his eyes. 

He stretched out his hands and took both of 
hers unresisting. ‘I have thought,’ he said, *I 
have hoped that our partnership in a common 
grief might bring us nearer to each other; though 
if 1 know my heart, I schooled myself to see your 
happiness, and to live apart from you without 
repining.’ 

‘ Will,’ she said, as if entreating him, ‘I knew 
it all—1 knew it all.’ 

‘ But I have waited,’he went on, ‘hoping against 
hepe that time might heal your grief, and make 
a standing-place for me beside you. I have waited 
long Maud, long, long! But have I waited long 
enough ‘I May i ^eak now i ’ 

Her eyes falUjred downwanT whilst he spoke; 
hut she raised them again and looked him bravely 
in the face, tiiough they were dim with tears. He 
saw that no further speech was needed then, and 
folded her to his heart. 

They were middle-aged people, and the pas¬ 
sionate raptures and <ielight8 of young love were 
out of reach. But as I have known the delirious 
happine-ss of youth breed a sort of heart-vertigo, 
so 1 liave seen courtship in a man of forty and a 
woman of four-and-tliirty full of very solid hajqji- 
iie.ss. As for ilaud, it was not the young love, 
but it M'as enemgh for happiness; for she pitied, 
and esteemed her lover, and had had the most 
constant and tender friendship for him for many 
years. And there was this singular factor in the 
case, as a matter of distinct feeling, although as a 
thing of i;ourse one conscious thought would have 
ousted it—that whereas she had passed the first 
bloom of her womanhood, Frank was still and for 
ever and ahvay.s a bright, handsome, wilful lad. 
He had no change in her remembrance. She 
grew towards middle age ; but his figure was 
no sturdier, his open brow took no corroding 
wrinkles, his voice had tlie ring of joyous youth in 
it. The deep tiialernal instinct in the heart of an 
old maid awoke, and she claimed this perennial 
youth for her child, not her lover. How should 
he be her lover, the bright, dandified, clever young 
follow, who had grown no older this sixteen years ; 

: whii.st grief had wasted her bloom, and time had 
■ reconciled her ! Infinitely sad and sweet and 
: tender wore these memories, like a mother’s 
I remembrances of her cliild. For, ah! the dead 
i who die young are always young, until we, who 
I cherish their memory, follow them. '*• 

Will was quietly contented. There was no 
, great excitement in his joy. As we near forty, 

I most of us are disi^osed to take the delights of Me 
j soberly. Your ‘ wild and wanton colts, fetching 
i mud bounds, neighing and bellowing,’ are pleasant 
I to look at, typifying yonlh and high spirits; but 
I the trained steed who finds himself fetlock-deep in 
! sweet grass, has a placid rest and ease in the sense 
I that las burden is away, w'hich are perhaps as 
i sati-sfactory to him as the more demonstrative joys 
of colthooil used to be. Will had borne his burden 
manfully, waited his time with patience, «ud 
acceptecl his happiuiss with a glad solemnity of 
thanksgiving. / 

Neither she nor/he felt any wish to faBc just 
then. They stn^d slowly on to the gate to- 
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getiier, and looked out over tke park, where the 
peaceful sonlight lay among the trees, and the 
oistanee ehiinniered a little, as thorigh the air were 
olive between and breathed gently in the heat. 
Then they turned and strolled back in happy 
silence to the house, and parted there; and Will 
strayed down to the arbour behind the rhododen¬ 
dron walk, where Mr Hartley mostly loved to take 
bis ease with dignity. The old man was asleep, 
witli a yellow bandana handkerchief over his head ; 
and his hands were peacefully folded over his waist¬ 
coat, which was a little more bulkily projected 
than it had used to be. Will sat down and lit a 
cigar, and waited until the old boy should awake. 
He had plea-sant thoughts for his companion.s, and 
was in no hurry; but a sound of yawning made 
itself heard from under the yellow bandana ; one 
hand wejit lazily up and removed the silken 
screen •, .and Benjamin Hartley observ^ing his com¬ 
panion, nodded al'him idly and good-humouredly, 
closed his eyes for a few more seconds, yawned 
again, reopened his eyes, smoothed his legs with 
his hands, and said finally in a voice of lazy 
comfort: ‘Well, Mr William, how goes it ?' 

‘It goes very well indeed,’ said Will, smiling; 

‘ and only needs your hand to push it into .smooth 
water.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Mr Hartley, sitting up with a 
bewildered face. 

‘Maud and I, Mr Hartley’-Will began in 

e.\planation. 

‘AhI’ said Mr Hartley with an appreciative 
grin. 

‘ Have made up our minds that we care for each 
other. But there is a Wicked Uncle in the case, 
as there has been in the stories of many young 
people’ [Mr Hartley’s smile, appreciative of the 
situation, grew wider]—‘and it is necessary to 
’soothe him, and obtain his sanction.’ 

‘He's a hard old beast that there uncle, Mr 
William,’ said Mr Hartley with a joyful wink. 
‘But if you was to go at him together, I think 
you’d manage him.’ 

‘I think we should,’ Will answered. ‘But I 
want to pave the way by which we must approach 
him.’ 

‘You come along of me,’ said the Wicked 
Uncle ; and Will throwing away his cigar, walked 
with him to the house, where the old man went 
in search of Maud ; and having found her, 
brought her on his arm. ‘Mr William,’he said, 
not without dignity, ‘ I’ve known you, good man 
and true English gentleman, for twenty year. J 
never knowed a thing about you as could make 
you Uiiworthy of my girl ; and as I find her 
willin’, I give her to you with all my heart. And 
she knows what I think about her—don’t you, my 
dear?’ With that he kissed her heartily, and j 
then put her hand in Will’s ; and posing in high 
glee with both hands aloft, said: ‘ Bless you, my 
children!’ in a manner so jovially pompous and 
Absurd, that even Maud laughed. Mr Hartley for 
his part shouted with a somewhat suspicious 
hilarity. ‘ Bless your heart, my dear,’ he said to 
Maud, ‘ do you know as I’ve took to novel-reading 
in my old age, and plays, and them sort o’ things ? 

I know all the proper sentimental (lodges now.—. 
Stop to dinner, Mr Williant?—No? All right— 
ns you like. I’m a-goingIback to the arbour, 

I am, to finish the nap^ aeV®*! young uns 
broke intoS with your love-l^kiug.’ The good 


old heathen rolled back to his arbour a little 
sadly, and sat there a long time lonely, until 
Will bad taken leave and Maud came out to join 
him. 

‘You will be lonely when I am gone,’ she said, 
after an affectionate talk. 

‘No,’the old man answered stoutly; ‘I shan’t 
be nothing of the sort An’ you ’ll come and live 
here, half the year at least That I do expect’ 
He stroked her hair, as he had used to do when 
she "Was a child, and patted her cheek. 

‘You are a good unselfish uncle,’she answered 
fondly. 

He stroked her hair still, and answered; * If I 
was one of them book-writing fellers, my dear, I’d 
write a tale.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she; ‘ and what w'ould it be, uncle ?’ 

‘It ud be about two different people; an’ I’d 
make one of 'em a grinding, selfish blackguard, 
don’t you see ; and I’d make th’ other a man as’d 
act fair even if he lost by it An' I should shew 
folks as the man as allays tried to be happy was 
miserable ; au’ I shonld shew ’em as the man as 
acted fair an’ generous was happy in the long-run, 
even when he lost Supposing I’d ha’ said: “ No ; 
stop with me,” you’d ha’ stopped—wouldn’t you I*" 

‘ Yes,’ she answered ; ‘ I should have stayed.’ 

‘Now, look there!’ he .said. ‘What a con¬ 
science I should ha’ carried I You’d ha' seen 
me a-going about like a regular Mistjry. 1 
know you’d lia’ slaved, my dear. I know you 
would. An’ I should ha’ brought my own gray 
hairs down with sorrow to the grave. Not as 
there’s many of ’em,' said the good old fellow, 
polishing his baldness wdth his handkerchief, ‘nor 
hasn’t been this many a ’ear. No, no, no, my dear,’ 
he went on, answering his own thoughts, ‘ lt'.-j old 
age’s happiness to see them as they love happy. 

I’m a very happy man, my darlin’—a very happy 
man. Everythin’’s prospered wdth me wonderful. 

I’ve got a lot to be thankful for, an’ happy over. 
Timer’s the Major—he’s a credit to me; ain’t he 
now ? Thocr’s ’Orace—he’s a credit to me. Feller 
of his college, an’ as stately a gentleman as ever 
was. Makes me half afraid to look at liini; bnt he’s 
a good son, Maud, an’ never .caused me a day’s 
trouble in liis life. Then, theer’.s Johnny. He ’.s a 
good lad, my dear; ain’t he now? No harm in him. 

A quiet, iqirigiit, lionourable lacL Then theer’s 
you, a-going to bo happy. Why, hlCss my soul,’ 
said Mr Hartley, witli a melancholy effort to be 
genial, ‘wbeer is there a happier man than me?’ 
Witli t[iat he kissed her; and she felt his tears 
warm upon her face. Bnt she knew that there 
was no more bitterness in them than in her own ; 
and when ho had unaffectedly dried his eyes with 
the yellow handkerchief and kissed her once more, 
they rose together, and walked towards the house 
in a tranquil and tender peace, which I feel it no 
sin to envy. 

It had been Will Fairholt’s intention to lay his 
purpose before his father at once; but tho old 
gentleman was in so irritable and testy a mood, 
that he deemed it wise to postpone his revelation 
till the morrow. So, on a sunny morning, when 
Mr Fairholt wa.s strolling slowly and with diffi¬ 
culty up and down his favourite walk in the 
shrubbery, Will joined him, and began: ‘I think 
it my duty, sir, to ask your consent in a matter of 
great importance.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 
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* I hope shortly to he married, and'- 

* You ought to hare married long ago,’ Mr Fair- 
holt said testily. ‘It’s a hard thing for a man to 
feel that he is the last but one of his house, in 
the male line. Who is it? Is it that girl ol 
Hartley’s ? ’ 

‘It is Mr Hartley’s niece,’ said Will siraxdy. 
He was used to his father’s manner, and made 
lar^e allowances for him, thinking how much he 
had suffered. 

‘ I thought b.>,’ the old man answered, resenting 
an injury as usual ‘ You will please yourself, of 
course. The estate’s entailed, and goes to you; 
and I have neither part nor lot, nor influence 
either, for that matter, in the whole affair.’ 

‘ I have never crossed you knowingly, father,’ 
Will said gently. 

‘No,’ said Mr Fairholt captiously; ‘you’ve 
been a good son to me. Will, a good son. And 
I've no fault to find with the girl. A girl she’s 
not any longer ; but you ’re not a boy any longer, 
and I have no fault to find. Her uncle is vulgar 
—vulgar to his finger-ends; but she has a well- 
bretl look and manner. I don’t care to apf>roach 
the fellow again ; but I suppose I shall have to 
see him now. That sort of man is vulgar in soul. 
Will, that self-made, money-grubbing sort of 
man. I have met people of no family—when I 
was younger, and mixed witli tiie world—wliose 
manriere hud no trace of j»ulisli, and wlio were yet 
not intolerable. That fellow Hartley is a bear. 
The man’s heart is wrong, and the vileness of his 
manner is a natural consequence. His son is a 
parvenu ; that—tliat army fellow, (uiite a bad 
imitation of a gentleman. I don’t know much 
aiiont the girl ; but jteople speak well of her. 
’’i'ouug Borrolcigli, (Jliesterwooil’s son, wanted to 
marry her, 1 remember, nearly a dozen yeais ago. 
!Money, 1 suppose ; tiiougb lie ouglit to have enough 
of it. (lliesterwoud lias been stingy enough these 
thirty years. I'm told tliat poor Frank was 
attaciied to her. Yes, yes ; you liavc my consent, 
if you want it. Let me be alone a little while 
now. I am tired of talking.’ And he fell to 
wondering, as he paced feebly np and down the 
shrubliery walk in the morning SMnshine, liovv 
much the millionaire would give his niece. ‘I’ll 
see liiiu about it,’ he s.iid—‘ I’ll see him about it. 
Will’s quite a fool in money matters—ipiite a fool. 
Zounds, he shall gild the pill, anyway! ’ And 
he laughed a little at that comfortaliic reflection. 

It was perhaps not a remarkable thing that at 
the same moment lienjamin Hanley .should have 
been thinking in the same strain —with a reverse. I 
of persons, ‘ I shall have to gild the pill,’ he said 
to himself, ‘an’ gild it pretty tliick too, into the 
bargain, to get old Fairholt to swaller it without 
makin’ a wry face. Well, well ; it’ll only be a 
flea-bite out o’ the Major’s share au’ ’Orace's. I 
suppose I could buy the proud old rascal up, an’ 
scarcely know I’d done it.’ So that it seemed 
fairly probable that MrFairholt’s desire to have tlie 
pill gilded would not be difficult of fulfilment. 

It was decided that the marriage should not be 
long delayed; and the negotiations between family 
pride and Mammon were conducted without hitch 
or hindrance. But a week or two before tiie 
wedding, Fate dealt Benjamin Hartley a terrible 
blow. There came into his hands a cheque bearing | 
the endorsement of his sister’s son, John Campbell, ; 
and a forged copy of his own signature, so close 1 


that he himself was almost deceived by it. ‘ Pay 
John Campbell, Esq. or Order, Two Hundred 
Pounds.’ His mingled grief and rage almost drove 
him mad. He had treated the boy with fatherly 
tenderness and generosity; and the inexplicable 
baseness and ingratitude of this return bade fair 
to break his heart. He went up to town, where 
the young man was studying, and after a stormy 
scene, struck him down ana left him. He went 
heart-brokenly to his solicitors next day, and con¬ 
ferred with the leading partner, to whom he told 
the story.* 

‘What do you propose to do ?’ asked the lawyer. 

‘ Shall you prosecute ?’ 

Mr Hartley glared at him with indignation; 
almost with contempt. ‘ No ! ’ he said ; ‘ I shan’t 
I>rosecute; and I shan’t plunge the .miserable 
young scoundrel iifto crime. I want you. to send 
for him, and to tell him what I ‘Rnow ; for though 
I tried last night, I couldn’t bring myself to frame 
the words and say ’em to him. Tell him that 
you’ve got my instructions to invest five thousand 
pounds for him. That’ll go to buy a practice 
when he’s got a diploma, and meantime it can 
bear interest at five per cent., and he can live on 
the interest. It ain’t what I meant to do by him ; 
but it’s more than he deserves,’ 

‘ Much more,’ said the lawyer. ‘ If I might 
advi.se’- 

‘ You needn’t,’ said Mr Hartley, with a sort of 
weary anger. ‘ If he’s got any debts, pay ’em. ^ 
Tell him if he writes to me I shall send his letters 
back unopened. Tell him I’ve clone with him, 
beyond this, for good and all. Here,’ he added 
suddenly, drawing the forged cheque from his 
])ocket-book ; ‘ shew hiin tliat.’ He threw it on 
1 he table, whence it fell to the floor. The lawyer 
stooped and picked it up; and the millionaire 
said drearily: ‘ Don’t you say nothing about me, 
except a.s these is my instructions. But I wouldn’t 
ha’ liad it done by him, Bilton, not if I’d lost 
every jiemiy I’m worth. Clood-bye, Bilton. You’ve 
got my will. Make the ne’ssury alterations in it; 
and send somebody down with it for me to .sign. 
And bo quick about it; for I don’t think, Bilton, 
as I sliall bust much longer.’ 

‘ For many a year, 1 hope,’ said the lawyer ; but 
Benjamin Hartley, shaking bis bead sadly, w'eut 
away with bis hopes all dashed. He carried a 
heavy heart into the country ; and was for a long 
time so ailing that Maud’s marriage was deferred ; 
and where everything had lately been so happy, 
all W'as turned to gloom. 

(2’y he continued.) '*• 


THE WRECK OF THE nORUSSrA. 

NAIIII.VTED BY W. STUART LKCKY, THE SIIlFs 
SUKOEON. 

The terrible disaster which happened to this 
vessel in the end of last year, while on her voyage 
betwe^en Liverpool and New Orleans, will be still 
fresh in the memories of many. Before proceeding 
to speak of the fuuiiilering ol the ship am, the fate 
of those on board, it may not be out of place to 
give a few particulars ol the ship herseif. 

The Borimia originidly belonged to the Hamburgh 
American Packet Cm/pany, and was built for them 
in the year Ittbo. fcyie was purchased by tthe Mis¬ 
sissippi and Domiyon Steam Shipping Company 
about live years up, and bad run on the routes to 
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ilwr OAilMI Coraaoa, aad to Quebec and 
' llontas^ ®fcsf registered tonnage was one tbon- 
nWiid m» Imodred and twenty; gross, two 
UteFimkaid and seventy. She was baryue-rigged, 
Mtd bad compound sxirface condensing engines, 
cOBstruoted for her by Mossjc Day <St Co. ot 
ObASgow about seven years ago. Her donkey- 
engine was in the engine-room, Mow, %yith the 
other e^nes, and not on deck, as is sometimes the 
esae. BSt length was about three hundred feet, 
beam about twenty-five, ami she was built in air¬ 
tight compartments. Her crew for the last voyage 
numbered fifty-five hands all told, including captain, 
officers, drc. The sailed from the ^^p^soy 

at three p.m. on the 2(>th November, with sixty- 
three passengers, ot whom one was a saloon pas¬ 
senger, the remainder being stierige. Her cargo 
consisted-of some pig-irnu and geiieial goods. 

We made an nhubiially fast pasNige to Corunna 
(sixty-sevtn hours\ arnving on .Sunday moniing 
at ten o'clock ; the wind, tliougli veiy high, as w.w 
also the sea, having been tuourablc. During tins 
time, the ship rolled imuh nioie than I liad seen 
her do before, and nnno than tlie stito ot the 
weather would account ior. We reniuiud at 
Corunna till Tuesdavlhc 2’ith, taking in o\or -juty 
passengers, all Spaui'-h—four teen oi lilteen being 
saloon—and some general < iigo At scmmi on 
Tuesday evening wo steamed out of (Drunna 
harbour, the w'eatlier at tint time being ion Jan, 
,and continuing modeiate till thi iollowing J’nd.iv 
(28th), w’hcn it came on to blow ‘ gieit-guns the 
ship going eleven knots an hour, <is the wind was 
‘fairafter hen’ On .Satiuda} 11101111111 ^ it modeiated 
somewhat, and we lighted and H..ed the i‘-landa 
of St Geoige, Terceira, and .<t Mn bid’s, belonging 
to the group railed bj sailors the Western Islands, 
but popitbuly the Azores. On .'Saturday iimht the 
weather (onuneueed to g<t diitv, and continued to 
iiicrea.se in violente, till on Sunday moriun^ .it 
nine o’clock, the iore-topsails weio blown to ])U‘ics. 
All Sunday, the sea was \ery bidi, so much so, 
that it was impossible to stand oi walk on dei k 
without support, the decks bung very slij>|,ci\ 
from the beas breaking over the ship, and the 
vessel rocking so heavily, that the master, John 
Boberts, gave orders th.it she should be hove to, 
which order was c.\<(Uted; and we lay-to lor two 
hours, when we steamed on .iguii. I’lie ship 
during this time rolled bo much Hut she dipjjed 
her ])orts under the .sea; her maimbdv w.u um- 
sequently always under water, and tlie ollicirs’ 
rooms on the maindeck flooded. St.11, little or I 
no alarm was felt, orat least ev])ies..( d, by ,uiv one 
on board. During Sunday night it was mqiussible 
to sleep, the rolling, straining, and noise weie so 
incessant. When an unusually luge wa blrmk 
the ship, she would bend over au<I sUake »on- ’ 
vulsively, the sensation being comiauun ated lu 
those on board like a sudden shock. I 

At four o’clock on Monday morning, December 1 ,1 
it was reported to the Master by the engnu'crs 
that there was water to the amount of lour feet I 
in the engine-room, and that it appeared to be 
increasing, the pumps not lessening the amount. ' 
On an investigation, it was the opinion ot the ' 
officers and engineers that tl* ship had spuing a j 
leak in the central or engiiiOTOom comp.irtim nt. , 
The ramn-pumps being chokS, were useles-; so j 
the donkey pump w^as connec^ ; but failed to 1 
reduce the water, and eveutualljl became useless, j 


owing to the ftVM Mttg eoct^ngaithad' ^ the w«ter, 
whien rose over dl the larBaca& Omng, there¬ 
fore, to t^e wtmt of smam, we wero now at the 
mercy of the waves, the vessel tomiag and xolling 
about 06 helpless os a log, the angry seas limpiog 
over her bows and sweeping the decks. A shara 
look-out WM ordered by the captain to be kept 
for any passing vessel that might be signalled to 
come to our assistance. 

At five P.M,, being on tlic bridge with tlie chief- 
officer Bichard Linthorn, the second-mate being 
there too, I asked the former what he thought of 
our position, and he replied: ‘Well, doctor, 1 have 
very little hope; we are in a dnuidful plight.’ 
Nearly all day J remained on the budge, straining 
my eyes in scanning the horizon with u powerlul 
I glass, to try and discover some pasbing ship which 
might come and rescue us Irom our awful posi¬ 
tion. But no smh good fortune w.is to be ours. 
Night closed ill, ami as the darkness deepened, 

, hope died away. 

j Not till nine pm. on ^Monday, December I, 

I did the paaseiigcrs be„iu to realise their danger, 
j True, many bad been amvirms, and wondered • 
.it the imwoiited tessition of the inouutonuus 
tlang of the ohip’s eiigiues ; but no iilea of the 
actual state ot .ilkius had been jirosent to their 
minds, none ot tlieui having been inlouiied of the 
I crisis, lest becoming leiiilied, they might not be 
.imeiuible to diHupIine, .imi might obstiuct the 
I Clew in the disihaige of then duties. I Bhould 
have bi'fort* mentinued that .it tout p.m ot tins 
day the had given oideis to ‘wiar ship 

and make tor r.ij.d,’ one ot the A/oie-., then 
distant about loui hundred milei. But, with 
I the most impoitaiit suls gone, no sUam, and 
consequently no steeiage-vv.iv, it was found imjios- 
. Slide to oMMute the m.inuuvie ot tuining the 
ship. At nine o’clock on Moiidiy night 1 went 
to uiy cabin, .uid l.iy on the sittee, ende.ivoiu- 
ing to reali 1 flio '■itnation At loilv-lne iniii- 
iites p.ist till, my .itbntiuii w atti.uted by 
ja peculiar nuir.e, and on going «u dink, I loiind 
it was tausid by the lian l-juiiiqK, two ol wlutii 
—one on e.u li side ol tlie ship—h.id heeu 
j inannetl by btith ])assi‘iig i^ and ciew, .and were 
I kept iiKC'-.intly worked till .iboiit 1 iclit o’clock 
on Tlieui IV nioniiii.. (lung., ot meiMweie also 
told ofl to lull out tile vv.ilii by meau/id backets 
pisM'd up liom the ingme 100 m Now, and not 
till now, did the lion id reality ol our position 
lla'-h luioss ni> mind, .iml make my heait sink and 
j grow ((dd. Tile m motomms noisi* ol the pumps; 
the uiivvoiiled aj>p ai.ineo of the decks, riovviW 
at night with men whose liaggMrd .iti\ions tacos 
too well evpnssed their feelings ; the water flow¬ 
ing in huge volumes 111 all diroitions , the howling 
ol the wind, and the roaring of the sea—a scene 
illniuinatcd alone hy the dim light of a few 
Unteins, and never to be recalled without inex- 
piessible awe -vv.oa one that might stxiko terror 
into the stoutest heait. 

At I ight on Tuesday morning the pumps were 
abindoned, as th(>y w'cre drawing little or no 
water; and it was evident that unloso Providence 
sent u.s .succour, we had nothing to ho{ie. Here 
I cannot refrain from expressing in unqualified 
leima my admiration of the eonduct of the pas- 
seugera dining this awful night. To say that they 
worked like heroes, indomitably, unceasingly, like 
men of iron, is no mere simile, no exoneration; all j 
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llhe tliiQa ifritli a laaigh and tMwry towHBWraw Boato hakl twfttt Itej^ aloagrfd^ <w nm- the 
and comfort their tmfotfcanate mvw and childiea. umaH wndotthtedly b^n daehed to 
No meate were now cooked; nor was lime any piece® agaUii^ met TWMwi a sia# the tremendoof 
long® kept by the familiar sound of the bell; seas, 

lime knots of men might be seen here and there, The Spanish passengers all this time were in a 
with e^er anxious faces, discussing the chances of state of frantic terror, and were trying to make 
escape. The women and children remained in their rafts on the quarteixieck, tearing down planks, 
quarters in the centre of the ship. In the saloon and nailing and tying tliem together; but were 
there was a scene of indescriWble confusion, unable to construct anything like a raft, or indeed 
The Spanish passengers having become awaye of anything tliat could hold together for five minutes 
their danger, had, in view of a voyage in the boats, in such a raging sea as surrounded us. The vessel 
made up packages of rugs, blankets, clothing, the was gradually sinking, and the carpenter, who hod 
valuables they possessed, as well as any provisions just sounded the holds, reported eleven feet of 
they could lay their hands on. One fierce-looking water in the engine-room, and seven feet in the 
fellow had a revolver, which he coiisjjicuously after-coiupartmcint; and said it was his opinion 
displayed, as if to shew that/w was nul to be trilletl that the shi]) would founder within two hours, 
with, but must have a place in tlnj boats, come ' When the lirst of the boats on the ^port-side 
what might At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning,, was being lowered,* 1 was standing on thp poop, 
December 2, a number of the sailors went in a [ waiting to get orders from tire cajitain as to 
body to the Master, and asked him to give orders j what boat I was to go in, when I heard a shout 
to have the boats lowered immediatelv. This he > an<l a loud cry for ‘the doctor.’ I hurried forward, 
refused to do, hut gave them to niulerstaud that' and saw tin! second steward, James Cutcheon, 
he should take every precaution to have the boats , lying on the deck, insensible, bleeding profusely, 
ready for lowering when the jiroper time arrived, his clothes saturated with water. I proceeds 
Our position was now this: the «]iip with about to examine him; and found that nearly the 
ten feet of water in her, and slowly perhaps, hut entire scal]» had lieeii toni off, giving rise to great 
surely sinking; a raging sea all aronn 1 ns ; land , iiemorrliage, and that he had sustained other 
at the least four hundred miles off; and little or serious injuries to his face. Whilst adopting 
no chance of being seen by passing sliips, as we the requisite measures for arresting the bleeding, 
were out of the course of moit lines of steauiers. and dressing the wounds, 1 ascertained that his 
i>out half-past ten I observed the stewards, injuries were the result of the fall of some 
assisted by liuth pa">euger,s and seamen, coiuinenc- iron-work which had struck and precipitated 
ing to provision the boats, putting into each a large the poor fellow into the sea, from which he 
quantity of 6ea-hi.-,c uit, a do/.en or more tins of, had been dragged lialf-dead by his comrades. I 
pre.-< ived meat, uiilk, and vegetables; and most remeinljcr very well that, wdiile attending to 
important of all. </iie or two small casks- -accord- Ins wound, the thought struck me that there 
ing to the si/e ol tlie boat—of liesh water. Thi« was little use in trying to save a life so soon 
<jccupied some time ; and about noun, as well a-, to be lost, a.s then .seemed inevitable. Having 


1 can reinembi r, the order was given by llie 
Master to ‘.swing the boats;’ which means, to 
rai.-ie tliem from tlieir jm-ltion on deck in' means 


done all that T could to make the poor fellow 
I'omlortable, and having seen that coinsciousness 
Irul returned, I w’eiit on deck, and found, to my 


of the ilavits, honst them up, and low er them over di-may ami horror, that the boat in which was 


the .-lide. 


my assigned jdace had gone without me, while 


I have omitted to mention that the r>orn<!.<ia was I was helow' altending to the wounded man. I 
oquipjM'd with .seven boats, tw'o built of wood—one rushed to the sliip’-s suie, and could see the chief- 
ol which was the captain's gig—and’live made ol oHicer'.s boat, in which I .should have been, at 
metal. The ojieration of low’ering the hoal.s was , a distance of about a quarter or half a mile. 1 
attendi'd with the g'reatcbt ditlieultv and dant'cr, .signalled and shouted to those in tho boat to 
for this rea.son, tliat the boat being raided ami return for mo ; but it was evidently too late, for 

suspended from the davits, acquired a tremendous ' they did not come. This boat was the first to 

swing .'i'oiu the great rolling nmlioii of tie* ship, leave the ship, and had taken off some women 
at one time being jirojectcd horizontally over the and chihlreii. And the heart-rending scenes 
side, the next moment returning luther against the which afterwards followed w’hen it came to the 
ship’s aide or on deck with a velocity sutficieiit to i turn of others to essay the descent to tire,boats 
.stave ill its timbers, or to inflict serioii.s iiijuiy on , allotted to them, hatfle description. So great 
any one who stooil in the way. The crew, assisted was the dilliculty and danger of getting into the 
by the ahle-hodieil passengers, were now engaged boats, and so meagre was the chance that the boats 
in seeing to the safety of the boats. The first boat should live, even for a short time, in such a sea, 
lowered was one of those made of metal, placed that the majority of the passengers and many of 
next the bow on tho starboard side; tho second the ciew were unwilling to ri.'sk the boats, stating 

boat lowered, tho one next the first; and so on tliat they preferred to nmain on boanl the ship, in 

down one .side and then tho other. As each boat the hope that some passing vessel might be sighted 
was lowered, two men %vere put in cliargo of lier, and come to their as^i.stance, before she foundered, 
and she was hauled tlowu to the stern, ami floated Their fear of trii.stiiig themselves in the boats 
at a considerable distance from tho ship, being was not lessened by the sight of one of the latter 
attached by a long rope to the bulwarks of the | being swamped, happily with no loss of life, as 
latter. The second boat was tied to the fir.'tt, | the men who were imher were rescued by a boat 
a considerable interval between the two; and so j wliieli was near. / 

on till a lonjT string of boats was waiting behind All this time the ciptain was at his post,'as cool 
the ship. That this method of operation was and collected as if or shore, but grave, and with a 
neces.sary, is evident from the fact that if the look on his face a y if the bitterness of death had 
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taffWsoSnSe officer we« lOl «t «t the weawat <jf toy »j 
)|He$c JKU^ ir(«ldnj; as hard as their men, and boat from vmder my met, 


»>4rii.‘Mn. 


f|>riim « wo Jerked the 
and left me etruggliag in 


cheadn g encoGraging everybody. The order the water. Fortunately, Ko. I bemt was near} and 
dhei^ne on board were simply wonderful after swimming a stroke or two, I was haulra in, 
Tb« poor steerage passengers had congregated Again I jumped, and this time more snocessfully, 
in the ssdoon, like frightened sheep; the women being followed by the third-mate and six others, 
were weeping, some quietly, others in a dcinonstra- Eight in all were thus transferred from No. 1 to No. 
tive way. With but scant success did I endeavour 2, in which were previously two men; making ten 
to reassure and comfort these poor women, telling souls now in the boat in which I was, and about 
them that there was room for dl in the boats, and eight iu that which I had just left. The two boats, 
any o^er circumstance which seemed to afford a were still connected by the rope, and we now 
gleam of hope; but, God knows, I was little fit t^^ied to row back to the ship. We worked haixl, 
to comfort any one, for my own heart was sad but seemed to make no way. Suddenly, a huge 
enough, os I thought of the loved ones at home, breaker burst over both boats, ami half-filled ouis. 
and dreaded to realise that I should never look The third-officer roared out; ‘ Off with your boots, 
on those dear faces again, I saw no hoi>e; iny and bail her out’ There were two tin dishes for 
boat had gone without me ; the slup was doomed, the purpose ; but every effort was necessary to 
and it w'as only left to me to say; ‘ God’s will reduce the water in the boat, lest another wave 
be done? ! should come and fill her. We had just succeeded 

The'second-mate, with whom I was consulting, ' in getting the greater part of this sea cleared out, 
told me that he was detcriuined ‘to stick to the \ wlicu auother great wave came and nearly swamped 
ship,’ as the boats had no chance. .Tu^t then the ns. It was then evident that the other boat was 
boat in charge of svhich was the tliird-mate was dr.igging ours very heavily, and preventing our 
leaving the ship, being the last boat lowered, boat from riding over the seas, iu fact dragging 
There were fourteen or sixteen souls in her ; and lier under the sea. It was de-chled, consequently, 
as she was pushing off, some sudden unaccountable to let go the rope connecting the two boats ; which 
impulse urged me to go in her. I cried aloud to J was done, and orders given to boat No. 1 to try 
the oflScer in charge of her: ‘Mr Doolittle, I and got back to the ship, us we endeavoured to 
will go with you.’ He replied ; ‘ Come on, doctor ; . do also. 

jump in for your life.’ The men who were near I It was now getting dark, and at times only 
tried to dissuade me from going, as the boat was ' could the ship he seen—a sad sight, sinking 
one of the smallest and seemed pretty full. How- deeper and duper, pitching, tossing, and rolling 
ever, on the third-oflicer again calling, I got on ' in a way fearful to witness; so different from that 


seized an oar, and helped to lead the boat ofl iiiiiiutes after doing so, a great breaker washed 

from the ship’s aide, as she was in imminent over us and neatly sent ours to the bottom, 

danger of being c^L\^hed to pieces. Having ' With frantic haste, we bailed lier out, and wliih* 
succeeded in getting clear of the ship, the oars J doing so, hoard agonising shiii-ks and orie.s some- 
wore got out, the men made 1o sit so as to balance ' where to windward of us ; and straming our eji's, 
tlie boat, and the bags of biscuit, &c. properly ‘ were able for one moment to see the bo.it wc 
stowed. While drifting off, we perceived the had just left evidently ciiikiiig. We were unable 
captain signalling us to row away to leeward and to give any as-ii^tanco; we could do nothing but 
bring back a large wooden boat, which had got sit there listening to those dreadful .scream-, gra- 
adrift with two men in her, who were being rapidly , dual!V growyig laiiu'T and fainter, till all wen* 
drifted aw'ay by the wind and sea. This boat | husln J.' The agony of miml I endured at this 

had received serious damage to her bows whil.st tiim* w'ls fearful ; to know that so many of my 

being launched. There were at thi.s time in the fellow-crealuies w"re jk-i idling almo^ besule me, 
boat in winch I was, and wdiich I shall call No. 1, to ho unable in any wav to help them, and to know 
the third-mate, fourth-engineer, tlie boatswain, ' tliat we had nothing Ik tier to expi’ct for oiiri,elve.s, 
two stewards, a quartermadcr, tliree seamen, and was almost too nuudi for my fevered brain. At 
some Spanish passengers—in all about sixteen. ' this time I think the bitterness death was past 
She yas certainly heavily laden, lier gunwale for me. I hud so long - for ihiity long hours— 
being very near the w’ater; morcoicr, slie often' been trying to leab’se that eternity was at hand, 
shipped heavy seas, .and bailing had to he inces- tliat my brain seemed stunned, my heart turned 
santly carried on, | to stone. 

After some time we got within speaking dis-! It now became ujiparent that it was impossible 
tance of boat No. 2, hailed the men in her; and ' to git back to the ship, ns we were unable to 
after three attempts, got a rope thrown to th(*m,' make any way against the gale or to keep the 
which they made fast round one of the seats. We ' boat’.-, liead to the seas. The third-mate tlierefore 
then tried to tow this boat back to the ship ; but determined to run before the wind. Tliere were 
our boat, being small, and badly numied, was oars iu the boat, hut no sails; and the waves being 
quite unable to do so. It was then proposed In so higli, rendered it usele8.s and impossible to row. 
transfer a portion of our crew into No. 2, and All that long weary night, drenched by the spray 
then each boat could proceed back to the vessel' and waives, and sbivering with cold, w'c drifted 
for a further complement of human beings, j wherever the wind blew us. Morning broke, 
The rope connecting the vboats was gradually a morning which not one of us ever expected 
8horten"d, and thus they weto brought near ea< h to have seen, 'riio boatswain exclaimed as the 


8horten"d, and thus they weto brought near ea< li to have seen, 'riio boatswain exclaimed as the 
other. When an interval of tbt a few feet divided sun rose : ‘Thank God that we have been spared 
them, I sprang from the bows vwards No, 2; but, to see the blessed snn once more.’ The wind 










inejwasfid in Tioleiiee. With tesnsr m locked 
iw «£ the hege uravM towering owr ua, liteiwUjr 
lice XROontaina. At about nine A.K. some food 
uraa given out->one Bea>biacuit and half a pint 
of water to each man. We subaisted on this 
till evening, when another biscuit—this time 
covered with tinned meat—and a little water, 
not more than a wine-glassful, were given to 
each man. Nothing occurred to break the mono¬ 
tony. Water and huge waves all around us; 
anxious, haggard, hungry faces to gaze at in the 
boat. The tnird-mate divided us into watches, 
each man to be on watch three hours, and off three 
hours; daring his watch, to bail out the water 
that constantly flowed into the boat from the 
breach in her bows, and to keep a look-out for 
ships. Night clo8e(l in ; and at the unanimous 
request of the men, fervent thanks for our safety 
so far, and earnest prayers for our future delivery, 
were offered up to Him who holds the winds in 
the hollow of his hand, to Him who said, ‘Peace 
he still.’ 

The night wore on, oh ! how slowly; it seemed 
a week of mental suffering. Sleep was impossible, 
both by reason of our cramped position and the 
cold. Another niorii was hailed with joy and 
thanksgiving; hut the sea w’as high, and no 
vessels to be seen. Tlie third-mute said too, tliat 
we were out of tlie course of any ships. There w.is 
a compass in the boat, and the mate had put a 

\tant in his h.ig, wlncli enabled us to take an 
ohsei^Mtion; and as well as could he ascertained, we 
w'cie three or lour hundred miles from the nearest 
land one of the A/ores. But alas! the wind 
changed, and blew ii-, in a contrary dirertion. 
Siine the first nomiiig in the boat, we had had 
a little sail, mane out of the canvas of the mate's ‘ 
hag. It was not larger tlian a good-si/.efl towel,! 
but was of the greatist asMstaiice in lendering the i 
boat buoyant and heljniig lier to ride over the 1 
waves. On Tlmi'd.iy eiouiiig it tell a dead calm 
- worse for us th.in a gale. 'flic sea was now i 
like glass, and the water was very warm, naicli | 
warmer tli.in the air, .and liotn the presence in ' 
huge quantities of ‘ Oulf-weed,’ we jieiteived that ' 
we were ui or near the (!u]|-.str»<uii. While, 
scanning the liorizon with tiu-d anxious eyes, one j 
of the iiieii ohs(*rved a huge turtle quite close to | 
the bout; hut on altenipting to capture it, it lazily > 
sunk to the huttoni. Anotlur night set in, anil! 
our In arts and liojics were loiv. I'lie jirovisions I 
miglit last foi a week, hut the waiter could not 
hold out lor hall that time. Oh ! how' w e prayed 
for rain ; and when a tew drops did fall, some i 
of the poor fellows tiled to catch them on their 
tongues. Nectar cannot have been sweeter to 
the gods than was our meagre allowance of w'ater, 
mixed with a little condensed milk, to us. 1 
would not have exchanged that little pannikin 
of fluid for the costliest wine that ever graced 
an emperoi’s table. Night closed in ; and nothing 
occurred, except that a liny flying-fish jumped into 
the boat, and some birds on the wing passed us. 

Friday, December 5 —the most inemorahlo day 
in my life—at last arrived, and with it a fresh 
breeze, which was, however, unfavourable, blow¬ 
ing us aw'iiy from, instead of towards the Azores. 
Tlie day passed slowly and wearily, w hen at .about 
two P.M. every one in the boat was electrified by the 
man in the hows shouting, yelling, screamiug : * A 
ship, a ship !’ At first, wo could not believe that I 



it was laevA ; ft minute or two we tmw ii 

noble ahip In front of ns, about three enr 

four miles diatant Oli, how we thanked God for 
that blessed sight! Some of our poor fellows 
were so overcome that they went for joy. As for 
me, the ship seemed so far off, that I was in terror 
lest she might not see our tiny red flag—a pocket- 
handkerchief on the top of our little mast. How¬ 
ever, the mate said that it was im^sible that she 
should pass without seeing us. We got out the 
four oars, put two men at each, and rowed and 
sailed towards the ship. They shewed no sign of 
seeing us for some time; hut after about half an 
liour, we saw, by her letting the sails go and the 
ship heaving-to, that we were hailed; and knew 
that we were saved. In half an hour more we 
pulled under that good ship’s stern, and read the 
name MalUni'dalc, ft name that I shall nevjir forget 
as long as I live. We climbed on board by means 
of a rope-ladder, took anything valuable out of the 
boat that had saved us, pulled out the plug, and 
allowed her to fill and sink, lest she might deceive 
other ships, if left floating. 

I am unable to describe ray feelings when I ])ut 
my foot on the deck. It was so wonderful to be 
on a ship once more, and to be out of the trough 
of the sea. I introduced myself to Captain Dornan, 
gave him an account of the loss of the ship and 
how we had escaped. He treated us verj' kindly, 
and at once had a hearty meal jirepared for us ; 
and if ever a man enjoyed -water, I was that 
man. * 

On the .Sunday following our rescue, we experi¬ 
enced a terrific hurricane. Tlio waves were so 
high and the ship rolled so heavily, that her cargo 
biee) sliifted- that i«, went all to one side, and for 
1 welve liours we were in great anxiety and danger. 
One huge sea broke right over the ship and earned 
away the captain’s gig, he^-ides doing otlier damage. 
Forlunatelv, none oi tlie ert w w'ere on deck at the 
time, or they would surely have been swept over- 
I'oanl. The ship was heeled over to one side ; her 
deck was covered witli water to the depth of four 
leet on the inclined side, and the vessel laboured 
very heavily. The sailois shook their heads and 
looked very grave ; but the good ship, handled sO' 
well by the skilful captain, weathered it out; ami 
trom that time till our arrival in Queenstown on 
the 2.3d December, the weather was moderate. On 
our arrival there I proceeded to the agent’s office, 
and di( tuted a telegram to the oivners; .and in 
twentj’-four hours the news of the cntastrojdie, llic 
news tliat the steamer liorntiut and many lives 
liad been lost, was flashed like lightning tiver the 
United Kingdom. 

I have not yet referred to* the fate of the other 
boats. Two of them w'cre picked up, one on the 
same d.ay that ours was, .md tlie other the day 
after. In one of these were eleven, and in the 
other five souls; making a total ot twenty-six 
saved out of one hundred and oightv-six. None 
of the other boats h.ive since been heard of; which 
has been accounteil tor by the awful weather that 
followed the foundering of the ship. At the 
Board of 3'radc imiuiry held in Liverpool last 
February, the gener.il ojnnion was thot the cause 
of the foundering otithe ship was the starting of 
some of the plates in /Ihe central compartment. 

I shall conclude ibis narrative by paying my 
tiihute of ailmirati'/u for the conduct of the cap¬ 
tain, officeis, am.’' crew of the screw steamer 





CHAMBEES'S jouefal. 


[Jalj' n, 1 ««. 


BoruesiOf who daring a time of fearful danger and 
difficulty behaved with a fortitude, presence of 
mind, and discipline that cannot be too highly 
spoken oi^ and wno met their deaths like British 
^ors. 


looking owt a site for a hou^.* Saying this, I 
moved away. 

Before, however, I, got ten paces, he was beside 
me; and placing a huge hand on my shoulder, he 
half turned me round ; ‘Now say, Mister, don’t get 
into one of your old-countiT tantrums. Just 
hearken a bit. I have a snug bit of cleared [with 
emphasis on the cleared]—of cleared farm a mile 
or two from here. I seed you two fellows in 
Wakosh last night; and seeing as how my old 
man [father] w’us from the old country—though I 
was bom and bred in the States—I guessed I’d 
give you a hand, if so be as you were willing.’ 

In spite of my irritation, there was such a bluff, 
open heartiness and good-nature in the W’ay ho 
said this, that, after a look at my brother, who was 
almost clioking with suppressed mirth, I held out 
iny hand, saying: ‘ I am much obliged to you, sir, 
for your kindness ; but I hardly think you can be 
of mucii use, jis when we have pitchwl upon a 
site, we shall have a man out from Wakosh to 
build our shanty.’ 

‘ Wul, now, Mister, an old n'sidenter can most 
generally be use to folks coming in fresh, ’specially 
green hands.—Now, don’t get riled at my calling 
you green hands’ fl had involuntarily drawn 
myself up at the repetition of the obnoxious word], 
‘because you air green, both of ye; there's no 
mistake in that! ’ 

Angry a.s 1 was becoming, the downright con¬ 
vinced manjier in which he jerked ont the hist sen¬ 
tence, and the whole uppeanmee of the man, made 
me almost laugh. brother, who never had a 
proper notion of maintaining his dignity, laughed 
outright ; and after a hard struggle to keep up 
a proper riiserve, I followed suit. This broke the 
ice ; and in an incredibly short s])ace of time, and 
in a way that on looking back afterwards seemed 
like magic, our new friend, by a string of leading 
questions, totally untrammelled by the ftintest 
suspicion of delicacy, had drawn from us our 
names, ages, p)lace of birth, Christian n.'imes of 
father and mother, our jirospects, amount of ready- 
money we possessed—and would probably have 
found ont how often we individually and collec¬ 
tively had suttcred the jiains of toothache, had not 
my answer to the following ([uestion caused him to 
pause with an expression of countenance ^liich no 
mere words at my command can describe. He 
bad asked me who was to build the .shanty for us, 
what size it was to bo, w)ieth(T shingled or boarded 
on the roof, and what it was to co.st, in his usual 
self-collected way. 

1 answered him with my usual deliberation. 
Isaiah Lucy was the builder in prospectu, an we 
had not actually finished the bargain; that it 
was to bo twenty-four feet long, seven feet high 
at the fnll-side, and twelve feet wide ; the roof to 
be shingled throughout ; and that lie wanted sixty 
dollars (twelve pounds sterling); but that I had 
offered him fifty dollars (ten pounds sterling). 

Never before had I seen a few quietly spoken 
words produce such an effect. When I said that 
I had offered fifty dollars, his face suddenly 
a.SB«me(l a mixed expression of wonder, semi- 
incredulity, and pity, ending in one of unutterable 
contempt. ‘Fifty dollars !’ Jumping up, he drove 
his ax:e into the log between us within three 
inches of ray leg, with a force that made me dart 
back. ‘ Fifty dollars !’ he repeated. ‘ Wal, my old 
man was from Ireland, and I’ve often heer’d him 


OUE FIRST DAY IN THE 
CANADIAN BUSH. 

Iw the year ] 870, my brother, aged eighteen and 
your humble servant aged twenty, set sail from 
Liverpool on board the good ship Sannatian, of 
the Allan Royal Mail Line, bound for Quebec, 
whence w'e intended travelling into We.steru 
Canada, where, like most other young, ardent, 
and untried spirits, we fully expected to amass 
fabulous .wealth in the sliortcsf po.ssible space of 
time, *• 

I will not touch upon our sensations on aniving 
at Quebec; nor speak of the railway journey 
from Quebec to Toronto. ]''iom the latter place 
we, after a short stay, proceeded north to hunt 
up a location; and eventually, after much wau- 
dering to and fro, pitched ujiun a ‘lot’ at no 
great distance from the Georgian Bay. Oh, with 
what pride we—standing in a small clearing of 
about twenty yards by ten, made probably by 
some lumber-man—that is, wood-cutter—surveyed 
AS far as we could through the thick forest, Our 
Farm! What stores of hidden wealth we pictured 
as ready to burst forth at our command 1 Ay, out 
of the coarse woof of reality, what silken raiment 
of romance did ive not weave, when- 

‘ Halloa! strangers; guess ye ain't lost; air 
yer 

We turned; and seated straddle of a log on 
the edge of the clearing—how he had got tliere 
without our hearing him, or how long he had 
been there, I know not—we beheld a tall lank 
figure, habited in a slouch-hat much the worse of 
wear, flannel-shirt ditto, and dirty jean continua¬ 
tions ditto ditto, long coarse boot.s, and holding in 
his hand an axe; and who having thrust a ‘ sliver ’ 
of pine into his mouth, sat stolidly looking at us 
without uttering a W'ord. 

Surprised, and angry too at having my visions 
of wealth so irudely dispelled, I drew myself up, 
and throwing as much hauteur into my voice as 1 
could, I said: ‘ Sir—did you a—address me ? ’ 

Leisurely rolling himself about on his log, and 
looking round him in a most tantalising way, 
he expectorated, and replied ; ‘ Wal, bo.‘is, J gtn^ss 
there’s nairy another two-footed critter, barrin’ 
yer friend, within call, anyhow.’ 

‘ Well, sir, then allow me to inform you that we 
are not lost. We have come to look at our new Farm 
lot’—this was said with a grand air of proprietor¬ 
ship. 

‘Farm—^lot,’ he drawled out, as he looked round 
him into the bush. ‘ Wal, you air green. Say, 
Mister, can you handle an axe*?' 

‘ No,’ I hotly replied ; ‘ I cannot handle an axe; 
but I suppose I can learn. And let me tell you, 
sir, that I don’t know what you Wean by bothering 
ipe with questions in this mannX’. We are busy 
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RECOLLECTIONS QE AN EQUESTRIAN MANAGER 


say as thfe grass there was the greenest in the 
world—" inierald," he called it; hut —and here 
his voice took a mingled expreBsion of petulance 
and sorrow—‘there ain’t no shade or shadow of a 
green colour on the hull universal airth as can 
match you. Fifty dollars !’ Here he sank into 
a fit of musing, utterly unmindful of the angry 
expression of my face. Some of his disjointed 
utterances- reached me as follows : ‘ Old country 
bloods ! Green J Shame ! Fifty ! Do it for 
twenty—better than any one else.’ Suddenly 
springing up, he expectorated savagely, and paus¬ 
ing for a moment, he turned to mo and said : 
‘Look here, boss! I’ve kinder cottoned to you 
fellows. Ye ’re young; and ye ’ve a mighty 
heap.to learn afore ye get your "Farm” working 
for ye ! But I’m not a-goin’ to see you imposed 
on at first start. Say now, I’ll do the job for 
you for twenty-live dollars, and give you a day’s 
hauling with my oxen to hoot,—How did you 
come out ? Did you sock it or buggy it ?’ 

For the benelit of the uninitiated, I may here 
remark that he meant did wc walk or drive. I 
had a very hazy idea of his meaning, but answered 
haphazard that wo had walked. 

‘Wal, I guess you can’t make Wakosh this | 
night; so tote along o’ me, and my old woman’ll 
give us some lixin-s to eat; and to-morrow ye can 
get to Wakosh and tell Ike Lucy as Patrick 
Abiram Flynn ’ll build yer shanty for*five-and- ! 
tv. nty dollar.-!, ami a good one at that.’ 

We agreed to lii.s proposal; and on our way j 
to his liouse, which liy the WMy proved to be ! 
a frame-lvuildint; of some pretensioii.s, I—being ' 
struck by (lie si-wiilarity of his name, or rather 
naiue.-j—asked lu.ii how he came by Ids .second 
name of Abiram ; with this result. 

‘Wal, you see, buss, when my old man came 
out nigh fifty year ago, he. sipiatted fir.st in Con- | 
necliciit State. After a while he fell to sparking i 
a young .eal, a orjdian, a regular downriglit j 
Melliody kind—as they ino.stlv are down east. 
Wal, they got spliced ; and after (juite a spell 1 | 
come along. The old man was regular crazy, j 
I’ve heer’d tell, with downright delight when he: 
catcheil my first squall. They do say. he pinched i 
me black and blue, making me bowl, to be sure ! 
it wa.s me-- ami I could yell, you bet. Wal, : 
after a w’hilo 1 was to be named. Xow' his name . 
was Patrick; aitd nothing but Patrick would do 
him for ue. But the old w'oiuan saiil “ No.” Says ' 
she ; “ One .such mislandish name in the family is ' 
enough.” S/tc had the most trouble with me, she I 
said, and she guessed she’d give me a decent name. 1 
Nathan .\biram, or Elijah Datlian, or Ephraim j 
Nebucluulnazaar, or some other sensible name. ! 
Wal, the old man was jmeUy con.siderable riled, ! 
I reckon. "Call him Pontius Pilate at once!” says i 
he. But at long lost, they split the trade. He 
threw in Patrick, and the old wonran shoved on 
Abiram. And I reckon neither o’ them spoilt the 
block in the naming.’ Here he looked at his jean 
continuations and boots with evident pride and 
satisfaction. 

By the time we had finished laughing at this 
curious baptismal oration, we had reached the 
house, where Mrs Flynn, a tidy and young, though 
faded-looking woman, gave us a hearty supper of 
fried pork, hot cakes, slap-jacks—pancakes of 
maize meal—apple-pie, and strong green tea; after 
which a little more talk about house-building 


and a couple of pipes, we tumbled into a clean i£ 
tolerably hard bed, and soon were in the land of 
dreams. So ended Our First and perhaps our 
most eventful day in the Canadian Bush. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER 

BY C. W. MONIA-GtrE. 

SEVENTH PAPER. 

I HAVE now to deal with an episode in my life 
upon which I shall always look back with the 
greatest pleasure and not a little pride. The 
centenary celebration of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott was about to he observed, as an event 
of national importance for Scotland. V6ry pro¬ 
perly indeed, the celebration was promoted by 
Scotchmen; and with a twofold fitness, it was 
held in Edinburgh, the birthplace of the great 
novelist and poet, A Committee was formed, 
and a great banquet arranged, at which not only 
might Scotchmen do honour to the memory of 
their famous countryman, but literary celebrities 
from other lands as well might assemble to pay 
homage to his great geniu.s. The Earl of Dalkeith 
was elected Chairman of the Committee, and of the 
banquet also ; while for Vice-chairmen there w'em 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord Justice- 
General, Lord Jerviswoode, and Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. Mr T. Usher acted as Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr George Scott as Hon. Treasurer. 
The Committee sat daily during the pmparations 
for the coining event. 

In addition to the proposed banquet, the vari¬ 
ous places of amusement had made arrangements 
to observe the day in an appropriate manner; 
the theatres, for instance, producing dramatised 
ver.sion.s of some of Sir Walter’s tales. But the 
Committee soon found themselves face to face 
witii an unforeseen difficulty, one with which they 
were miite unable to grapple. It arose in this 
way. Not only wa.s the event to be celebrated 
abroad by the great writer’s admirers in every 
civilised country throughout the world ; hut it 
.soon appeared that from these same countries, 
far and near—more especially from our colonies 
and the United States—Scotchmen were coming 
by shoals to visit the capital of their country and 
take part in the national festivities. But what 
lestivities were there for them when they should 
arrive ? There was the banquet—tliere wore the 
theatres; but what were they among so unpiy ? 
Tills was the difficulty that presented itself; and 
the grave question, what was to be done to enter¬ 
tain Die expected guests I was .seriously dis¬ 
cussed by the Committee, by the pre.s.s, and by 
the public in general. The nearest .approach to 
a solution of the question was the suggestion of 
a Trades Procession through the streets of Edin¬ 
burgh. But the celebration happening at the 
holiday season of the year, added to some othei 
difficulties or objections, prevented the idea from 
being adopted. 

At the period with which I am dealing, Mr 
Newsome’s circus had already been performing 
for some time in tJio to vn of Edinburgh, when my 
services were engaged f-s Manager; and I—being at 
the time in Loud on-,-immediately started for the 
north. On my arriv' k, I heard of the in which 
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the Centenary Committee found themselves, after 
the Trades Procession hod been abandoned; and I 
immediately pondered over the matter, in the hope 
that some scheme would occur to me. The idea 
of a procession of some sort seemed good ; and 
turning the matter over in my mind, it was not long 
before a definite programme suggested itself to me. 
Keeping my intentions to myself, I repaired to 
the rooms where the Committee held their daily 
sittings. Having sent in my card, I was shortly 
nsWed into the presence of the half-dozen 
notables mentioned above, who received me very 
politely, and requested me to make known my 
business. Without any beating about the bush, 
I at once stated that I had heard that the Com¬ 
mittee were in a dilemma in connection with the 
approaching celebration ; and that if my imforma- 
tmn wer§ correct, I had a sugge-stion to subniit to 
them. ■ The Chairman said that I had been rightly 
informed that they tvcre in a dilemma, and tliat any 
suggestion I might make would receive their full 
consideration. I then unfolded to them my plan. 
My proposition was to organise a grand procession 
composed entirely of characters drawn from one 
or more of Sir \Valtcr Scott’s novels, dressed in 
appropriate costumes, and iu every way repre¬ 
sentative of the period chosen. My sugge.stion 
was well received by the Committee; and 31 r 
Ballantine the poet, who happened to be present, 
was so pleased with the proposition, that he started 
up and shook me warmly by the hand, declar¬ 
ing his conviction that I must be a Scotchman 
myself. j 

The main principle of my plan being thus 
accepted, I went at once to 3Ir biewsome, to com- i 
municate my ideas to him and talk the matter 
over. Having sketched out a programme togetlier, ; 
I returned to the Committee to lay a definite offer 
before them, Kenilworth was tiie work chosen 
for the occasion; the particular episode we intended 
to illustrate being a visit of state made by Queen 
Elizabeth to the castle which gives its name to 
the novel. The Maiden Monarch herself was to 
be accompanied by all her courtiers, a hundred 
beef-eaters, and a host of other retainers, witii 
flags, banners, and music—all in exact accordance 
with the period represented. The Committee w'ere 
delighted with the programme, and expres.s(;d their 
entire approval of tlio projiosed arrangements. 
Tlie subject of payment was tlien mooted hy the 
Chairman ; and that gentleman having explained 
that the funds at his disjiosal were limited, and j 
the extent of his outlay rather uncertain, 1 at once j 
proflVrad our services to the town free of cost, ] 
knowing full well that Mr Newsome would | 
readily indorse my agtioii iu that re.spect. 

A telegram was at once forwarded to Messrs 
May, the London theatrical costiaaiers, to send 
down to us with all speed the necessary costumes 
for the characters, together with complete out¬ 
fits for one hundred beef-eaters. One hundred 
supernumeraries were engaged and drilled for 
the occasion ; and when the beef-eater co-stumes 
arrived, a full-dress reheamil of tlie procession 
was held on the day before the celebration, \a 
and about the circus buildings at Low Broughton.’ 
After the rehearsalj each man having brought 
with him, by my instructrons, a large handker¬ 
chief cr wrapper, folded his clothe.s up carefully, ' 
made them into a bundle, aito placed them where ! 
he might find them on the \liowing morning; \ 


Hius avoiding any cause of confusion and delay 
in attiring, for the procession. 

The eventful morning dawned brightly over 
Modem Athens, and every one was early astir to 
prepare for the day’s work. Her Majesty (Madame 
Newsome) and her courtiers were already on tlie 
spot; the beef-eaters and others arrived iu good 
time; and our preparations made rapid progress. 
It was announced in the morning papers that the 
procession would start at eleven; and when that 
iiour arrived, we were in readiness. At the head 
went the full strength of our hand, attired in 
sixteenth-century costumes, and playing airs of 
an antique martial character ; these were followed 
hy a portion of the beef-eaters and other retainers; 
the remainder of whom brought up the rear. The 
most attractive part of the procession was the long 
array of noble lords and ladies—forty in all- 
attired in their handsome and characteristic cos- 
tmue.s, mounted on gaily caparisoned steeds, and 
surrounding their beloved sovereign, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who, for splen¬ 
dour of attire and queenly presence, was done 
ample justice to in the person of Madame New-^ 
some. Her Majesty was mounted on a superb’ 
cream horse, of pure Spani.sh breed, named Taver- 
naro, led by two grooms in the costumes of 
pages, one on each side. (The noble animal wius 
so full of spirit and life, tliat the, foam Irom his 
mouth an<l flanks ruined the costly rube iu w'hich 
Madame Newsome was attired—a contretemps 
which was certainly not in the programme !) 

Thus formed, the pageant procession started, 
and wended its way slowly through the winding 
picturesque streets of the quaint old town ; the 
' baud heading it and filling the. air with the lively 
i clangour of clarion and trumpet ; while the gay, 
bright-coloured dresses of the retainers, tlie ban¬ 
ners and streamers iloating overhead, and the 
splendid costumes of the mounted conrliers, reu- 
j dered the entire scene a most brilliant ami heart¬ 
stirring spectacle to look upon. A gentleman 
who had wilue,s.sed the progress of the procession 
from a good position on the Castle Hill, told me 
j afterwards that the .qqiearance of the cavalcade 
as it wound along through the crowded streets in 
I the bright suicsiiiue, was romantic in the extreme. 
He had felt as tliongh carried back tlMee hundred 
years in a dream, to find himself smrounded with 
all the deliglitful realities of bygone days. 

1 To sum up: the procc.ssion not only met with 
very kindly praise and glowing descriptions in tho 
j London and provincial papers ; hut even across 
[ tlie Atlantic, the press gave us credit for the result 
i of our lahours. Nor was this our only reward, 
as the sequel will shew. 

Three years had passed since the incident ju.st 
related, and again i was in Edinburgh, making 
arrangements for the advent of our circus for a 
long stay there. As I passed through the centre 
of the town, I obsenmd a large vacant space where 
some hoiise.s had been pulled down, in Chambers 
Street, just opposite the Museum and College; the 
finest position iu the town for our tent. Upon 
making inquiries, I learned that all the leading 
circus proprietors had applied for this site and 
been refused ; as it was too central and, I suppose, 

' too select to be used for such purposes. However, 

! I went to the Chairman of the Streets Iniprove- 
i meut Committee, iu whose hands the matter lay. 
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and applied for the site. He was very sorry, but 
it was impossible to oblige me; tha site had 
been refused to all other circus proprietors, and 
he could make no exception in our case. I then 
ventured to remind him of our services to the 


of the great novelist. ‘ We gave our services 
gratuitoujsly,’ I added, ‘and spared neither trouble 
nor expense to insure success. I think, therefore, 
that we have some little claim upon the town.' 

The Chairman recollected the circumstances per¬ 
fectly, and admitted that what I had urged did 
certainly alter the case. He would bring the 
matter before the Improvement Committee, and 
let me know the result. 

It was not long before I was informed that the 
Committee, ‘bearing in mind the great services 
which Mr Newsome had rendered to the town at 
the celebration of the Scott Centenary, had great 
pleasure in placing the piece of ground at his 
disposal; ’ subject of course to certain conditions. 
Already agreed upon at my interview with the 
Chairman. I wish to record here, that in granting 
us tliis site, Edinburgh repaid us well for past 
trouble and expense. The excellent situation 
added materially to the success of our season there, 
and altogetljcr Scotland’s grand metropolis used 
us very kindly. 

One more point. Tlie reader is aware that we 
obtained the site througli having done honour in 
ids own ‘romantic town’ to Sir Walter Scott. 
M’dl, 1 afterwards discovered that on that very 
site once stood the house wherein Sir Walter Scott 
was born ! 


THE M O N T a 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The meeting of the British Association is to be 
licld at Swansea on August 25tli ; and thus will 
be repeated the annual opportunity for scientific 
men to make known their theories, inventions, 
and discoveries during the holiday-time of the 
learned societies, who, after a busy session, are 
indulging in well-deserved repose, ’ Meanwhile, 
there is something to be said about what they 
■did at their closing meetings ; and to commence 
with that venerable institution, Greenwich Obser¬ 
vatory, we find Sir George Airy, the Astronomer- 
royul, stating in his annual Report to the Board 
of Visitors concerning books added to the library, 
that ‘fundamental astronomy advances slowly; 
magnetism is almost stationary; geodesy pro¬ 
gresses r pbotogtaphy and spectroscopy increase 
very - fast; and meteorology the most rapidly of 
all; *“417-which may be seen evidence that” the 
sTu% of the weather has become popular. 
Between May 1879 and May 1880, photographs 
of the sun were taken at the Observatory on 
one hundred and forty-five days; and on sixty- 
four of those days there was a complete absence 
of sunspots. The minimum of spots occurred 
about the beginning of 1879 ; since October last, 
their number has largely increased. The mean 
temperature of 1879 was a little more than three 
below the average of the preceding tliirty-eight 
years. Each month too, was below the average. 
The highest temperature was 80°6 on July 30, 
and the lowest 13°7 on December 7. The mean 


daily movement of the air throughout the year 
was two hundred and sixty-eight miles; being 
eleven miles less than the average. The greatest 
movement, seven hundred and five miles, occurred 
December 30 ; and the least was thirty-two miles, 
on October 12. The vane of the anemometer 
made during the year thirty-five complete revolu¬ 
tions from north through east, south, west, round 
again to north. No wonder that 1879 is known 
as a cold and dismal year; for the number of 
hours of bright sunshine recorded at Greenwich, 
was not more than nine hundred and eighty- 
three. How could a year be genial with a daily 
average of less than three hours of sunshine ? 

The Astronomer-royal has read a paper to the 
Astronomical Society on the preparations to be 
made for observation of the transit of Venus 
on December (5, 1882. He points out. suitable 
stations, prescribes *the instruments that • should 
be used, and recommends inteiiTfing observers to 
study the history of former transits, in which they 
will find mention of the ring of light that puzzled 
them so much in 1874. The cost of the last 
transit was more than twenty thousand pounds; 
from which it is feared that the Treasury will be 
shy of aiding iu future. 

There has been for some j'cars a discussion as 
to whether the planet Jupiter shines by his own 
light to any perceptible extent, or whether the 
illumination is altogether derived from the sun. 
Some I'acts seem to point to the conclusion that it 
is not improbable that Jupiter is still hot enough 
to give out light, though perhaps only in a peri¬ 
odic or eruptive manner. Taking up the question 
here, Dr H. Draper (United States) remarks: ‘If 
the light of Jupiter is iu large part the result of 
his own incandescence, it is certain that the spec¬ 
trum must difler from that of the sun, unless the 
improbable hypothesis is advanced that the same 
elements, iu the same proportious, and under the 
same physical conditions, are present in both 
bodies.’ He has taken many photographs of the 
spectrum of Jupiter, and these he believes answer 
ttie question decidedly ; for they ‘ indicate that 
under average circumstances of observation, almost 
all the light coming to the earth from Jupiter 
must be merely reflected light originating in the 
sun.’ But on one occasion (Sept 1879), Dr Draper 
took a photograph which shewed evidence of 
intrinsic light from Jupiter. Should this be 
periodic, as above suggested, it may be verified by 
further observation. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Professor G. Forbes discourses about 
Comets and Ultra-Neptunian planets, an3 3Tiews 
reasons for believing that there are two' planets 
somewhere beyond the orbit* of Neptune. As is 
well known, astronomical discoveries have been 
made by observing the disturbing ell'ect of stellar 
bodies on each other. In some instances the 
disturbing body is unknown, but its effects are 
seen; and Professor Forbes explains that the 
whole of his research is founded on the theoiy of 
the introduction of comets as ponuunent members 
of the solar system. There are six comets asso¬ 
ciated with Neptune. The behaviour of certain 
comets observed in recent years has led to investi¬ 
gation, and the conclusion has been come to that 
‘ we may feel very confident that these two pUheta 
do exist. The light of the sun must take fifteen 
hours to reach the nearest of the two, and forty- 
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five home to reach the outer one. OonBia^tDjg 
the ptohD^ enormottt mass of the etore, it ia 
»«ar% ewtmn that they mnst influence the motion 
lOf mms tvtv planets; and if we have the good 
fbtinne to observe either of them, a new field 
'Wherein to test the extent to which the law 
of gravitation holds good will bo immediately 
Opened to astronomers. Our ideas of time,’ adds 
Brofessor Forbes, ‘are in tlic same w’uy extended 
when we think of these two planets revolving in 
periods—the one of one thousand, and the other 
of five thousand years, and of the comets intro¬ 
duced by the most distant of the two, as having 
been influenced by that planet tens of thousands 

years ago.’ 

Most people in England are so ignorant on the 
subject of lightning conductors that they ought to 
welcome Mr Anderson’s book entitled Li'thtninfi 
Conductors, Huir Hutorxj, Nature, and Node of 
Application. (B. & F, Is. Spou, 40 Charing Cross, 
London.) The author is a member of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers, and sneaks witli 
the authority conferred by practical knowledge, 
and with the advantage that it would be dilficult 
to find any other trustworthy book treating ot all 
parts of the subject. As Mr Anderson remarks ; 
* For architects, clergymen, mnnicipal officials, and 
all those in charge of large and lofty building's, it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the imjiort- 
ance of the subject. Year by year an enormous 
amount of property is destroyed merely because 
the simplest precautions have not been taken to 
guard cbnrclies and other large buildings from the 
efl’ects of thunder-storms.’ They will tmd in this 
book clear instructions on the setting-up and 
maintenance in proiier condition of lightning con¬ 
ductors. 

In America, a locomotive has been constructed 
which is intended to run from Philadelphia to 
New York, ninety miles in ninety minutes. Tliis 
engine weighs nearly forty tons, and is so arranged 
that, by an alteration of fulcrum-points, addi¬ 
tional weight can be thrown on the driving- 
wheels at starting. Its performance is such, 
that a sanguine nieniher of the ongiiicering 
fraternity has predicted that within five years the 
jonmey of ninety miles ■will be accomidished in 
one hour. 

In answer to inquiries for further particulars of 
movable teeth for saws, we shite that inserted saw- 
teeth came into use about 1840. The teeth are 
fitted in rectangular sockets, and held in jdace hy 
a V tongue and groove. The teeth may be hard 
or soft according to the quality of the timber to 
be mvm. One kind, known as ‘Enier-on bits,' 
are tempered to scratch glass, and weigh one-sixth 
of an ounce each ; mid we are informed that ‘ one 
file will go as far in keeping a good inserted tooth- 
saw in order os ten with a solid saw.’ As an 
instance of what can be done with n saw described 
as the ‘Hoe chisel bit-saw,’ we mention that, at 
a well-known mill, 6,661,385 feet board measure 
were sawn in one hundred and sixty-two days. The 
number of ‘bits’ used during the work was four 
thousand. The practice is to start in tlie morning 
with new teeth, in hard pine or red-wood, and run 
till noon. Then a new set of teeth is put in, and 
these are run till night, when a new set is put in 
by the watchman; and so on. The saws aie made 
from twelve inches to seventy-two inches diameter; 
imd the makers of ‘ patent circular saws with latest 


improved teeth,* axe Henry Disston hud Sons, of 
Philadelphia. ^ 

We are informed that one of the best moterialB 
for keeping a ship’s bottom clean on a long voyi^e 
is a coating of chronuto-nl merqury. This h an 
excellent yellow pigment; and has bean tried, so 
says report, with satisfactory results on some of 
the government guardships. And better still, we 
have hoard of a ship which having been pointed 
with this chromate, came home clean from n 
voyage round the ■world. The invention of Mr ,T. 
B. llanuay, Sword Street, Glasgow, the substance 
is, we believe, manufactured in that town, and can 
be heard of at Dick and Go’s., 101 Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

A now liltoring material, named carferqJL, hu'* 
been subjected to experimeut at the Army Medical 
School, Ketley. The name is composed of the 
first syllables of the words carbon, ferrmn, alumina, 
and thus denotes the constitiienta of the substance 
in question. Dilferent kinds of filters w'ore tried ; 
and it in stated in a printed lioport that ‘ carleral 
has the advantage over spongy iron in that it is 
all filtering material; whereas part of the filter 
where spongy iron is used is occupied by a second 
medium, intended to arrest the iron yielded to the 
water.’ Another advantage i<, that carleral does 
I not spoil w'lien stored, and does not appear to be 
materially injuied bv exposure to wet. I’lie ex¬ 
periments weie made under the superintendence 
of Dr Frani^ois de Ghaninont, F.ll.S., Ihoieshor of 
Hygiene in tlie Army iledieal School. Tliey are 
to be continued, with a view to decisive ro'-ults. 

A little mild excitement prevail.s among natura¬ 
lists over the di-^covery, in the wati>r-lily tank 
at the Iloyal Botanic Garden-, llegent's I’urk, 
of a medu»a—that is, a jiliy-fisli. A fie-li-water 
jelly-fish lias never before bi'en lieaul of; hut 
many people know that lelly-fishes are plentiiiil 
enough in the sea. Of (onr-o there will be nun h 
speculation as to how the erealnic got into the 
tank, and wlurc all its nuinerons comp.inion'-' 
eamc from; and ob-emrn will set to wuik, and 
give us descriptive detail-. The name projioscd 
lor this novel niednsa, by Dr Aliinan, I’lesidcnt 
ot the Linnean SocuM’, is Idinnocudium. 

The jilaMK’imeiion known to astronomers''as the 
’ ‘zodiacal light.’ i- ‘ihewn ly Air J. W. lledliouse, 
a member ol tlie hoyal Asiatic J^iciety, to be 
nlcnliial with the ‘ laDe dawn,’ as at i« called by 
tin* J\lns-ulman- and other Kastern jieoples, who 
have been familiar therewith, as with the Milky- 
w'ay, from lemote antiquity. On the otlier hand, 
the zodiacal li.dit 1ms not been known in Europe 
moie tlian about two centuries. From these facts, 
Air lledliouse draw's a curious conclusion. It is 
clear, he savs, that onr forefathc-rs ‘could never 
Inu e tome Irom that central ]ioiut of Asia so ilear 
to modern Sanskritists, whence they would fain 
make the Aryan race to radiate, that is, fiom the 
snowy table-iaiid of Pamir (behind the Himalaya). 
The zodiacal light must have, been as well known 
to the shepherds of that plateau as it is to the 
wandering tribes of Arabia and Me.sopotamia. It 
must always have been well know'n to them ; and 
once known to a people, such a phenomenon could 
never be totally forgotten in latitudes where it 
Was visible. Our Aryan race came not, then, from 
Pamir as their radiating centre. Ethnologists may 
well weigh this pregnant indication.’ 

The Buggestion in a former Motdh (awtfo, p. 272)^ 







that «xpI(»*atlon of eectoin indancte in the F«r«taQ 
Oulf would perhaps bring to ligM relies interesUng 
to anthropologists, has been veniied, as may seen 
in the extracts from Captain Durand's Eeport on 
the Islands and Antiquities of Balwein, published 
in the Journal df the Koyal Asiatic Society. The 
Captain found many remains of old tombs, old 
wells, old ins<Tiptiona, and old tumuli. These 
mounds cover the country for ' miles upon miles,’ 
representing, if they are graves, a cemetery of 
extraordinary dimensions. On opening some of 
them by digging, long-buried vaults and i)nssage8 
of massive architecture were discovered, favouring 
the conclusion that there lay a promising field for 
further exploration. One highly important prize 
was a black stone which had long been built into 
the wall of a mosque, which bears an inscription 
partly cuneiform, partly liieroglyplis, commonly 
known as Hieratic Babylonian. It records the 
name of the owner or occnjiant of a palace who 
was a ‘servant of Mercury,’ and is thus an evidence 
of Sun-worship. By whom was that iiiocrijitioii cut I 
is llic next (j[ue^tion. Did they come from India 
or ICgypt f As yet, the Assyriologiats cannot give 
a satisfactory answer. It is important to remember 
that whereas Babylonia was mainly instrumental 
in inipailing civilisation to Western Asia, the 
Babylonians llicinselves admitted having received 
all their knowledge from the mysterious islanders 
of the I’ersiaii (Juif, Sir Henry Ilawlinsoii in di.s- 
eiissing this interesting subjeet, puts the question, 
‘Who weie those iirimitive fathers of knowledge, 
who firnt civilised the settlers on the ’I’lgris and 
Euiduates, and w'liose memory was jierluqis pie- 
serveil in the legend of the Clardeu of Eden and 
the tree of knowdedge ?’ Fioiu many circum- 
rtam e-., b juilges that ‘ they were a (huk race, the 
aijce^tiirs oi the black beads of the inscriptions, 
and po‘-''ihly the same as the Adamites of (fenesis.’ 
Sir Jleiiiy sujiports liis views liy learned argu¬ 
ments wliuli aie w’ell worth (onsiileratidii ; and lie 
jioiul-' out that tlio early tiaders would ].ireler the 
IVidau Hull to the south coast of Aiabiu oi the lied 
Sea, because the tlulf with its v.arving winds w.i:, 
more favoinable for inexperienced navigators than 
the Bed Sea, where the wind blew nine months 
in one direction and three mouths .in the other. 
Comparison of dilferent forms of jdace-iiames 
leads to the RU})])osiiion that the Biblieul Opliir 
was in the neighbourhood of Bahrein ; hut this 
as well as other questions await further investi¬ 
gation, towards the exjiunses of which the Tru“tees 
of the Biitish filuseum have allotted one hun¬ 
dred pounds. According to Captain Durand, the 
climate of the islands is delightful from October 
to April ; and according to the natives, ‘ the land 
is silver, and the sea is pearl.’ 

Headers who know anything of Central America 
—■Yucatan, part of Mexico, and (Juatemala, and 
the wonderful ruins of temples and towns built in 
ages long, long ago—will hear with ideosure that 
a scientific and archa'ological ex 2 >edition is to he 
sent, under the authority of France and of the 
United Slates, to make further explorations in 
that mysterious country. The chief iiromoter of 
the expedition is Mr Peter Lorillard of New York, 
by whom the greater part of the cost will be 
borne. In numbers and equipment, nothing will 
be Jacking: casts of important bas-reliefs and 
inscriiitions will be taken, whereby scholars in all 
parts of the world will be enabled to study relics 


of civUisfttion not loss intei^ing the old 
raonumente of and AsYria. From what 
is already known,TIt is supposea that the buildere 
of those ancient temples had intimate relations 
with Cambodia and Java, if they were not actually 
emigrants from those countries.- Interesting affini¬ 
ties have been made out by linguistic students, 
some of whom believe that tlie table-land of Peru, 
and not that of Asia, w’as the cradle of the human 
race; and that the Hittites of Scripture during 
their wanderings settled in Peru, and erected the 
buildings w'hicli now excite onr astonishmeut. 
Hence it will be nnderRlood that something may 
be discovered which will throw light on primeval 
history. The hill-country of Yucatan is almost 
unknown. It is reported that the inhabitants—a 
fieice tribe named Mayas—‘have reconstructed 
tbe old towns, with their forts and teniples, and 
ri'vived many of the customs, laws, and’iyolatrous 
rites of their forefathers.’ The •escplorers will visit 
these peojile, and also endeavour to find traces of 
the tribes that preceded the Aztecs. 

Signor AlherLo B. Bach, we learn from a con¬ 
temporary, lias invented an instrument for the 
jiiirpose of increasing the volume of sound pro¬ 
duced in singing. The ‘ Resonator,’ as it is called, 

‘ operates upon the princijile of enhancing the 
efficiency of the sounding-board which nature 
ha^ provided in the human palate. It consists of 
a gfild plate fitted to the roof of the mouth, close 
above the, njiper teeth, and having attached to it 
another gold plate which is convex downwards in 
both directions. A hollow ROunding-board is thus* 
formed, which increases the power of the voice 
without any additional exjienditure of breath. 
I’rofessors Tyndall and Tail have testified to the 
efhciency of the instrument; the'former expressing 
himself surjuiscil at the Riuouthness and power of 
th(‘ Roumb jiroduced; the latter remarking that, 
while the intensity of the voice was very greatly 
increased, this was effected, so far as he could 
Judge, without any perceptible deterioration in the 
quality of the Round. ^Vith the help of such an 
invention, a ]»uhlic singer will clearly bo enabled 
to make his voice tell over a larger area ; while 
eunductors, we are told, will find select choirs 
cajialile of producing the cfiect of something like 
double their actual numbers.’ 

A French journal de.Rcrihes a kind of paper 
which is iire-proof and water-proof. It is made 
of a mixture of a&hi'htos fibre, jiaper paste, and a 
solution of conniioii salt and alum: is jiassed 
through a bath of dis'-olved gum-lac, and then 
goes to the finishing roller^. The strength and 
lir(>-resistiiig capability are increased by rioiiKaluin 
and salt; and the lac renders the paper inijier- 
meuhle to moisture, without producing unsuit¬ 
ability for ink. 

Those who are interested in (’elluloid, and 
especially in its connection with stereotyinng ^d 
■electrotyping, will get inforinutiou by applying 
to Mr A. Suuive, I’arliamont Street, West¬ 
minster, S.W. 

In replv to various correspondeuts, we have to 
statu that ‘Fleuss’s Diving iielmet and Noxious Gas 
Apjiaratus ai’e now manufactured at 110 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

We learn that iiortnhle oil-stoves for cooking, 
similar to thosi' iu the United States, ture used and 
to be had in England, a fact which some* mouths 
ago we were not aware of. 
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EDUCATION BY POST. 

In this JarnuU for 25th October 1879 we gave an 
acoonnt nf the systoiu of Education by Post car- 
ri^ on under the auspices of the Glasgow Asso¬ 
ciation for the Higher Education of Women. The 
number of our readers in all parts of the country 
who have availed themselves of the opportunities 
offered by this Association, and the interest which 
■always attaches to a fresh start in the great 
problem of education, encourages us again to draw 
attention to the system. For an explanation of 
the working of the system wc refer our readers to 
the above number of the Journal. In our present 
notice we shall briefly refer to the aims of the 
directors of the institution. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that for 
the most part the system at-present pursued in 
girls’ Mhools makes little or no preparation in 
early life for subsequent intellectual pursuits. 
"When the school-days are over, a young woman’s 
education is said to be ‘complete!’ Now and 
■again, some gifted and resolute female miud has 
fought her own solitary way into the higlier 
grounds of knowledge, and has lelt that she 
had her reward. But she is an exception ; 
•and even she, because she has advanced into 
this region without guides, must have hud no 
.small amount of her energy dissipated in mis¬ 
directed efforts. In the uuijority of the cases 
where the effort ha.s been made, the result has 
been a feeling of despair, a sense of powers 
unevoked, and capacities that have failed to find 
■jin object. Hence has arisen the cry that tire 
present system of education is an iuju.>5ti(’e to 
women. It is the object of this Association to 
do what it can to remove the ground of com- 
plaint^to open up to women—no matter how far 
they may live from headquarters—certain definite 
courses of study which they may pursue with 
minds approaching to maturity; to j)lace before 
them subjects worthy of their capacities, and to 
afford to them all needful guidauce, assibtance, 
and encouragement in following out these sub¬ 
jects. It desires to promote study which finds 
its end not in some competitive examination, hut 
rather study which is only begun now, and whicli 
is to be continued afterward.s, and is to produce 
fruits both in happiness and utility, throughout 
life. 

The lesson-course of the A-ssociation embraee.s 
the ordinary subjects of a school education, the 
subjects iuj^uded in a Faculty of Arts—the 
gene,ral.vand^ most essential part of a University 
education, and the less technical subjects of a 
Faculty of Medicine* The Association thus offers 
general cultivation; and this as implying au 
improved judgnxent, a trained jjower of attention 
and application, and an intelligence awakened 
and brought into syrapatlietic connection with 
an extended range of human interests, is no 
mean gift to offer. From the Keports of the 
tutors, and from acknowledgments received from 
all parts of Britain, the Association lias reason 
to know that it has already done good service, 
by giving to many a new interest and pleaswe 
in life; and it looks forward to cairy on in 
future years the work it has so successfully 
be^n,, 

Last year, the Association opened its classes to 


young men also, and this yem^ it dm determined 
to eontiuue the same. 

lafarmation with r^ard to the olasses may 
be had from the Honorary Secretajy for the Cor¬ 
respondence Classes, Miss Jane S. Macarthur, 4 
Buckingham Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 

An ! what an hour of ecatasy is this ! 

Wtien all of Nature in our view is sbrinking 
From the too ardent .sun’s rt'tiring kiss, 

And fast in twilight’s clasp her hand is linking. 

When from the joyous wood comes thrilling out, 

Tobsed on the nir —that drowsily is hearkening— 

A storm of melotiy, a silver rout 

Of gorgeous sounds—no sombre loaches darkening. 

The gay, clear tones at intervals th.at gush 

From blackbird’s thro.at, so limpid, pure, and thrilling; 

Tlie wild, l>ewitchiiig prayer-notes of the thrush, 

Now trembling low, now high in quavers trilling. 

The tiny, rippling w.’irblo of the wren; 

The chaffinch’s short, swiftly-tuuhd gladness ; 

The mufiie<l call of cuckoos from the glen; 

The wood-dove’.s shadow’y, far-off coo of S!idne.»s- 

While 'ncath the eye, to the horizon spread. 

Circled by hills, lue pcm-cnerustcd meadows 
Heaphd with seeming gold-dust, thickly shed 
By spiinkliiig fingers, hi<l by nearing shadows. 

The gillant knights that guard the western plains 
Of the sun’s kingdom, .“.end tlu-ir amber Janees 
Ouiveriug acro.ss the sky, till Night restrains 
Their pastime, and her screening wing advances. 

Pwaying the solemn heads of mighty trees. 

The zephyrs round them sweep with restless sighing ; 
The timorous aspen shivers in the br-e/e. 

Its lack of rest a legend quaint supplying. 

It is, that chosen from all else, its wood 
In ages past to form the Cross w.is taken. 

That shuddering and apart it since has stood. 

With wild regiet from bat to fibre shaken. 

To the wild roses at its base, that gleam 
Si) wan and j)ale frora >ut their dusky setting, 

It wluspers : ‘ Fiar not, soon ag.un shall beam 
Your lie.iJ.s ami i the sunlight’s goldi^ netting.’ 

Now to the north the keen and vivid sky 
Doth lioM upon its lap a gleaming jewel ; 

Onats eroon their vespers, and Night hovering nigh, 
Bids labour cease till dawn demands renewal. 

Susan Sorhkl, 
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rOPlTLATION! 

At the commoncemont of his pleasant history, the 
Vicar of Y'^akefi.cld confidently gives it as liis 
opinion, that ‘the honest man ■who miirried and 
brouglit up a large family, did more service than 
he w'ho continued single and only talkeil of popu¬ 
lation.' Accordingly, to make good hi.s word, the 
Vicar married, and in due course of time was 
l>l<!Hsc>l with a tolerably large family. We learn 
that he experienced sundry vicissitudes, and that 
tin' family wore sometimes at a ])inch, but that 
tilings came all right at last. lu the end of the 
day he was as well oif as if he had remained single 
and spent everything on liimsclf. (loldsmith, the 
author of this charming liction, was not always 
sound in his political economy. lie sometimes 
allowed his feelings to get the better of bis judg¬ 
ment. But bo was sound in representing that, the 
A icar, acting under a high sense of resjnuisibility, 
did quite right in marrying a woman who made 
a good ami affectionate wife, and contributed a 
lair share of children to the general jiopulation. 

Tt need.s no philosopiiy to tell us *11101 jiopul.a- 
tion is the basis of national wealth in every well- 
ordered community ; for if the numbers of the 
people are not increased by the birtli.s exceeding 
the deaths, the nation with all its pomp itnd 
l)owcr must decline, and at length sink to a 
nonentity. Mr Malthus, a worthy clergyman, but 
rather too much of a theorist, at the beginning of 
the present century took fright at the notion that 
population increases immensely faster than llie 
production of food ; so that if something were not 
done to check the number of birtlis, the country 
would hy-and-by get over-peopled, and disastrous 
famines would be the consequence. It is very 
curious to think that sixty years ago, this fanci¬ 
ful notion caused considerable alarm, and w'as 
discussed by learned men as a wonderful dis¬ 
covery. How to keep down tho number, of 
people was a subject of grave impiiiy. Some 
thought there should be fewer marriages ; but that 
for various reasons would not answer, and was 
never so much as attempted. The Reviews and 


Magazines of the period had a great deal to say 
about Malthus. llis theory was a splendid sub¬ 
ject to worry upon, as good as Dean Swift, who 
lias been a lione of contention in literature for the 
last hundred years. As people went on marrying, 
notwithstanding the apprehensions thrown out by 
Afaltlm.s and his adherents, and as the new families 
that came into the -world got their food somehow, 
the bugbear of universal starvation gradually 
vanished. AVe do not now hear anything about 
it. Mankind go on in the old way, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and it is to be hoped will do 
so to the end of the chapter. The truth is, Mr 
Alalthus took too microscopic a view of affairs. 
He failed to make proper allowance for the deadly 
etl'ects of vice, overcrowding, and luxury ; neither 
did he make due account of emigration to new 
unpeopled countries, or to the free importation of 
food in exchange for articles produced by indus¬ 
trial enterprise. Had he lived until 1880, he 
would probably have somewhat modified his 
agonising theory. 

It would he quite in vain for'any one nowadays 
to try to frighten society with the Malthusian 
idea. In our own country and its magnificent 
colonies, as also in the United States, public 
ojiinion is all the other way. The man who 
marricjs and rears a family by his skill and industry 
is a benefactor, and merits our approbation. He 
who through pai-simony, vicious inclination, or 
some ridiculous crotchet, dedicates himself to 
celibacy, is pronounced to be a poor cre.ature, 
for he fails to obey tho pninordial injunction, 
to ‘ be fruitful, and multiply, and replenii»h the 
earth, and subdue it.’ AVere all on some plea 
or other to follow his example, tlie greatnesa of 
England w’ould pretty soon come to an end, 
AAAthin a century the nation would be extinct. 
There are instances of men living to be old bache¬ 
lors, in consequence of some unfortunate circum¬ 
stance. They have met with a saddening disap¬ 
pointment, or have devoted themselves to the 
support of w'idowed sisters or nieces. In such 
cases there is a reasonable excuse for Celibacy. 
The bachelors we specially refer to as an excres- 
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canoe have through mere parsimony, whim, or 
indeciinony let the marrying time of life pass, and 
become cynically indifferent to matrimony. 

A likely man in good circumstances, who has 
mched middle life in a state of celibacy, may be 
heard to say apologetically: ‘ I don’t care for 
xnarrying; let others do so if they like.’ We 
tell him, on the contrary, that he deserts his duty 
in not marrying. By living only for himself, he 
is deranging the balance of the sexes—sufficiently 
deranged already by soldiering and accidental 
calamities. He is, in fact, depriving som& deserv¬ 
ing spinster of her proper destiny, crowding her 
perhaps into the workhouse or worse. ‘ He does 
not care!’ Well, he will care by-aud-by. We his wife and children, pays school-fees for the two 
must rei^d him ^that when he disappears from elder. That is our belief, and it stands to reason, 
the face of creation, as he must do some day, there Had he been a drunken wretch who misspends his 
will be none to mourn his loss. His heir-looms earnings, he would not have sallied forth in the 
wiU be scattered, and his wealth given to others, honourable M'liy he has done on this memorable 
He will drop out of the catalogue of humanity as Sunday afternoon. He is not ashamed of carrying 
if he had never exbted. He will no more he baby, not lie. The little creature, seemingly 
missed than the old withered stump by the way- about twelve mouths old, just into its first short 
side, that has been cut down and carried off for frock of white calico, is carried on his left arm, 
firewood. His memory will be less cherished than and its little fingers seem to be playing with his 
that of the faithful dog who in his dying moments i board and wliiskers. We observe be is trying to 
affectionately licks the hand of his master. Sucli amuse tlie child by pointing to a pretty little dog 
is the doom of the persistent cynical bachelor. that is trotting along tlie pavement. What his 
The subject admits of pleasanter considerations ; name may be is of no consequence. Wc call him 
than the fate of unhappy celibates. If the higher | Jim. 

and luxurious orders fail in jierpctuating their The other members of the modest paily are in 
lineage, it cannot be said there is usually any short- i keeping. Besides the wife, a cheery little woman, 
coming in this respect among the middle and more there arc three children in a row, rising in 
particularly the wage-receiving classes. Artisans height like the steps of a .stair. In the phrase- 
and rural labourers, at least in this country, excel ology of the Psalmist, the.se are Jim’.s ‘arrows;’ 
iu maintaining the birth-rate, being only matched and there can be no doubt his ‘quiver’ is 
by the colonists of New Zealand, who .seem to destined to be about as full as .1ob could boast 
possess a very clear idea of the Divine injunction, j of after coming through his nuhfortune=i. It is 
as well as of tlrut singularly expressive pa^3ago j toleiably obvious, as iu such cases, the wife has a 
in the Psalms; ‘Children are an heritage of , souieuhat heavy handful. She has, of course, no 
the Lord... As arrows are in the hand of | domestic help. Has all things to do, until the 
a mighty man, ss are children of the youth, j eldest girl grows up. But what, then ? She is 

Happy is. the man that hath his quiver full' ha]>py iu lie*’ Hjihcre, i.? contente i with her lot, 

of them.’ Some poor fellow who has the luck ' and like all good wives, thinks highly of 
to ‘fall into a family’ earlier lhau lie liad lunbimd, whom .she views as sovereign of me 
anticipated, may possibly think that liis quiver ' c.-tabli.dimont; and so lie is, ‘ looking like a 
has been slightly overstocked, hut mark his gentle ! king when se.itcd in hi.s arm-chair,’ as was said 
resignation. He will live to have his reward. , by the wife of the ('oni-law Rhymer. While Jim 

Shall we picture him in one of our exjieri- i i.s king, lii.s dutiful helpmate is head of the 

ences ? Yes. We take a mental photograph of I aJmiiii.vtration, scuds the children to school, pays 
him on a Sunday afternoon. j tlie weekly hilh, takes a shilling now and then 

The sun shines brightly, and everything is plea- I to the Havings-hank, and declares that if Jim’s 
sant for a quiet walk out with his hdongi’igs. [ wages were raised to five and-thirty a week, 
We have been at church, and are looking .asu- j .slie would ‘think herself a lady.’ Wo shall not 
ally out of window. Various people arc pa&.-ing— , extend the picture. All that need he done is to 
some fast, as if too late for an appointment; some | ask whether Jim with his belongings is not a 
slow, as if they had a difficulty in coiisuuiing tlie | more useful and noble cliaracter than the miserly 
time. Out attention is fixed on a family party ' stick of a bachelor who has come under our 
going out to breathe the fresh air in the environ.^ ! notice 1 

of the crowded city, and to enjoy the look of the Here, possibly, we are pulled up by a dis- 
trees coming into leaf, the wild-flowers by the coiiraging remark on the vast number of impru- 
wayside, and to hear if possible the chirruping dent marriages, and the provoking superfluity of 
and no^ of the birds nbw building their nests deserted or half-starved children, whose parents 
and on^ng to each other ia early summer. As have either gone on the tramp, or are seen lounging 


for the party who are proceeding on this simple 
excursion, they are unmistakable. The head of the 
family, who, when at home, takes the orm-chair, 
is to all appearance a docent mechanic. He may 
be skilled in steam-engines ; he may be a joiner 
or a compositor. Anyway, he is a respectable 
man. We know that by the look of him. He is 
plainly but well dressed. There cannot bo a 
doubt that he reads the papers ; has a shelf of a 
few hooks, and stands well with his fellows and 
his employers. It is not unlikely that ho has a 
wage of thirty shillings a week. Out of this, from 
his frugality, he pay.s his rent, his society-money, 
and his water-rules, feeds and clothes himself and 
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idly about with pipes in their months and coats 
out at the elbows. But a state of things like that 
is very much a result of neglected education, and, 
if we must speak plainly, the blundering of 
philanthropists m pampering and encouraging the 
worthless. ‘Too many people, and more children 
would only make matters worse.’ That is what you 
will hear said, and it is said in ignorance. There 
are not too many people. Half the world is crying 
for people to come and replenish it. Dirt is only 
wealth out of its place. I’ut it in its right place, 
and you produce fertility. So is it with hosts of 
idlers. Teach and encourage them to go where 
they are wanted. A sharper system of police 
would go far towards clearing them ont. 

One of the finer features of the Matrimonial, as 
formerly stated, i.s the inspiring of motives to 
exertion. The childless are apt to take things 
easily. The many-childed are forced to be active. 
When the Hon. Thomas Erskine, who afterwards 
became Lord Chancellor, ai»peared at the bar to 
speak on his first brief, he astonished every one by 
the fervour of his eloquence, wliich lja}>pily gained 
his cause, and at once made him famous. Aller- 
wards, on being asked what had so singularly 
inspired his energies, he said, ‘ he 1‘elt his children 
tugging at his gown; ’ which metaphorically signi¬ 
fied that the wants of liis family had impelled 
him to put forth powers which he hardly knew he 
]>o8sessed. The biographies of great men are full 
of incid Tits of this kind. To make a provi.sion 
for children is an animating cause of much that wo 
see in professional entc^rprise and well-doing. By 
what ni.ay be fuiUed nniversal syrnpathetic ieeliiig, 
the many-childed usual’y have the be.st chance of 
being preferred in case < f com]iotilion for cdHces of 
trust. Tliere is a lurking jealousy of celibates ; 
they have no [)roper ancliur.ige—liere to-day and 
away to-morrow. ‘Sornggins I'or Beadle: Ten 
small cliildren (two of iheni twin.s) and a wife ! ’ is 
one of Dickens’ best bits. 

Laying aside exceptional cases, the .standard by 
wbicb we are to jiulge Avbetlier a nation is advanc¬ 
ing or retrogra’iing is, as formerly hinted, the 
ratio of births to the utimber of de.sths. To make 
.sure tliat there is an overplus, there ought to be 
on an average not fewer than iive biv|,hs to each 
marriage. 'I'lie reason why ’is simjde. Two 
children Avill rejdace the fallier and mother at 
their decease, and leave the population as it i.s. 
Two of the remaining three die, or one dies and the 
other perhaps goes abroad. That disi)Oses of four. 
The tilth lives to he married and constitutes tlie 
overplus, or permanent ad<lUion to the jiopulation. 
A family of six would give a better chance of a 
reasonable increase, though even with six there are 
instances where alt disappear without leaving more 
than one to repre.sent the two parents, perhaps not 
that. In England, there arc on an average five 
.and a fraction to a marriage. TJic increase 
consequently goes on at a moderate rate. As 
regards France, there are some very extraordinary 
disclosures that are eminently suggestive of a 
defective state of affairs. 

At the French Ilevolution, when nil sorts of 
crotchets were ventilated, there arose a clamour 
about efmality and the division of property. 
Those who clamoured meant well; but well- 
meaning jAeople <*without proper foresight often 
commit grievous errors. In ebedience to the 
popular ctaze, a law (rf succession to property was 


enacted, by which, with some reservation, all that 
parents left was to be equally divided among 
their children. The parents had no choice. We 
shall now see how this precious law has workeA 
The legislators had talaen no account of the fact 
that people might abstain from marrying, and that 
if they did marry, they might restrict the number 
of their offspring. Operating along with the law 
of eqixal succession, divorces are not allowed in 
Franco ; wherefore men are reluctant to enter the 
married state, lest they should be tortured all their 
days wdth a wife who has misconducted herselL 
Marriage is even directly restricted by the obli¬ 
gation of procuring the consent of parents. The 
first effect of these laxvs may be briefly compre¬ 
hended in the word Profligacy. In some of the 
larger towns, about half the number of children 
born are foundlings, and brought up in h’ospitals, 
with no acknowledged father *or mother.* As 
regards marriage, the .average number of births in 
a family are three and a fraction all over France; 
and except in Brittany and some other depart¬ 
ments, the average is continually dwindling. It 
has lately been stated that ‘ in the class composed 
of petty tradesmen or the well-to-do peasants, 
there is seldom more than one child per marriage ; 
and in one of the rural communes in Picardy, the 
number of children of the best-off of the peasants 
is thirty-seven children for thirty-five families.’ 
Wliat a revelation! Thirty-five families have 
among them only thirty-seven children, or little 
more than one apiece. According to the English 
ratio, they should be more than a hundred. The 
cliief reason why the number of births to a mar¬ 
riage in France is so few, is that parents do 
not wish that their miserably small property 
should be any further subdivided. 

From Avhatever cause, the small number of 
births in proportion to deaths does not keep up 
the rural populutiou. The increase in cities is 
partly by the immigration of strangers. A result 
is, that the population of France generally has so 
.<mall an annual increase, that the nation is falling 
relatively behind England and some other Euro¬ 
pean countries. Grave results are accordingly 
entertained for the future, ‘la the ministerial 
Report accompanying the census of 1876, it was 
staled that the decicase of population in nearly 
one-fourth of the departments of France was due 
to a decline in the number of marriages, and excess 
t)f deaths over births.’ t As the circumstances now 
related arc largely traceable to that unfortunate 
law of succession, we see how much mischief may 
be wrought in a country by interfering with morsd 
and social obligations. In their frenzied notions 
of equality, the French did worse than upset a 
monarchy, for that is recoverable in some shape or 
t)ther. They uprooted the fundamental relations 
of life that Lad been sanctioned by the experience 
and wisdom of ages, and are bastul on the higher 
feeling.s of onr natura The deed, we .suppose, could 
not be undone, unless by a formidable political con¬ 
vulsion. Behold the consequences. An exceasiv© 
subdivision of property in the hands of peasant 
proprietors, many of whom live in a style 
ting members of a civilised community. Ingrained 

* Some curious statistics on this subject will be iovtA 
in Alison's ‘ History of Europe,’ voL xx. 

+ The Stateamun's Year Book for 1879, by EpeftwiBfc 
Martin. 
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profligiMsy of manners. Nearly half the number 
of children in cities are foundlings in hospitals 
irithout any known parents. Ami to crown the 
appalling result, a steadily decreasing popula¬ 
tion, relatively to the advance in other countries 
less fevourably situated. w. c. 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

' BY D. CHBISTIE MUBKAT. 

CHAPTBB XXir.~AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

* Shall toe male a compact to he always friends 

One fine day in summer, Sally took me by the 
hand, and walked with me down the avenue, 
through^the great gates and into the village. The 
place was for the most part new, like the Hall of 
which it was a sort of appanage and out-growth ; 
but there were one or two very old houses in it, 
stone-built and sturdy, with red-tiled roofs which 
set off bravely the green of the surrounding trees. 
Before one of these, mellow with lichen, my com¬ 
panion stopped, and with many nods aud smiles, 
and some blushing, drew out a big key from her 
pocket, opened the door, and entered. We came 
first upon a sort of parlour, where a tall and rigid 
clothes-press, reaching nearly totheceiiing, mounted 
guard over the inferior furniture. There was a 
brilliant carpet, the pattern of wdiich w'as made up 
of a sot of bouquets in vases, of so enormous a size, 
that four of them covered the floor. There were 
two lithographed German prints upon the walls, 
shewing a number of absurdly wooden children at 
their lessons and at play. Two diamonded win¬ 
dows let light upon this apartment, and at each 
hung a pair of imitation lace curtains. I have no 
doubt that to Sally’s eyes the room seemed palatial. 
I know for my own part, although 1 was but 
indifferently impressed with it at first, that when 
Sally turned round upon me beaming, and said: 

* This is my 'ome, my precious,’ I was at once 
unfeignedly charmed -witn it. 

When we came to the back-room, Sally hung 
purposely behind to see what impression it made 
upon me. It came upon me almost with a shock, 
for I seemed to have walked at one childish step 
clean out of this west-country village into that old 
cottage kitchen with which my most iutijnate 
childish memories were associated. From the eight- 
day clock, whose fatuous and familiar face again 
stared out upon me, to the black-leaded cast-iron 
lion and unicorn, who pranced at each other across 
the intervening space of mantel-shelf, everything 
was there as 1 remembered it. The room lent itself 
to the deception; the clock w’as once more accom¬ 
modated with a well to stand in, and down to the 
minutest detail the resemblance to the old place 
seemed complete. Sally stood enjoying my sur¬ 
prise, and when I turned round upon her she 
absolutely frisked for joy, and brought both hands 
together. ‘Yon’ll come here sometimes, won’t you, | 
Johnny,’ said the good soul, with both oi-ms round I 
me as she knelt upon the floor, ‘ and play at being ! 
poor again ? ’ I promised heartily 1 would; and 
Sally having kissed me, led me out at the ijack- 
door, and shewed me a new-built shed, in which 
was a carpenter’s betxch, with one or two vices 
attached to it, and an instrument which I had not 
seen the like of before, beside it. This, Sally told 
me, was a lathe. Bob, she said, had turned to be 


a turner; and now, she added, with the only 
attempt at a joke I ever heard from her, he was 
a Turner by name and a Turner by nature. Em¬ 
boldened by the success of this experiment, Sally 
amplified the jest, remarking that she was going 
to turn aud be a Turner likewise; after which 
she blushed intensely, and led me indoors again. 
We sat down in the kitchen; and she went off 
into a series of spasmodic reminiscences of our 
old life, beginning each with a burst of: ‘And oh! 
don’t you remember, Johnny?’ Her good heart 
—and' I have met with many friendships and 
affections in my time, but none more tender or 
more faithful—w’as filled with the thought of those 
old days ; and w'hen she told me bow forlorn and 
friendless I had been at my father’s death, and 
how little hope there seemed for me, she w'as 
moved to tears by the. remembrance; and I cried 
for company. Then we registered a solemn promise 
that if ever I wore in trouble, I should come to 
my old friend. ‘ For,’ said Sally, ‘ it ain’t money, 
and it ain’t rich friends, as ’ll save you from trouble, 
my poor lamb. But a loving ’art’ll make it light, 
Johnny; an’ come it weal or come it woe, you’ll 
find no change in me, dear.’ 

Though Bob had himself expressly stipulated 
that he and Sally should wait to see what success 
his venture on new ground achieved, he had no 
sooner established himself than he gave notice to 
the clergyman of the parish to put up the banns. 

I heard them ‘ cried,’ as Sally phrased it, on three 
successive Sundays—Robert Turner, bachelor, and 
Sarah Troman, spinster—the definitions of their 
several estates sounding quite respectful on the 
parson’s part, I felt. Bob, I discovered, was 
experimenting on a mother-in-law before matri¬ 
mony, inasmuch as both his own mother and 
Sally’s had taken up their abode in the cottage. 

I discovered also that Bob regarded his own mother 
as a sufficient antidote against Sally’s; and that 
Sally had the same sort of theory with regard to 
the Dowager Trornan’s restraining influence over 
the Dowager Turner. Whether the theory were 
a sound one on both sides, and can be so recom¬ 
mended to the multitude, 3 cannot venture to say; 
but I know that they all four dwelt together in 
great peace and contentment. I’lie two old bodies 
I began by-and-by to live in a state of ccmtinual 
soajvsuds; for the washing from the HalrfeU to 
their share ; and Bob witli his own hands erected 
a wooden wash-house, and even built up the brick- 
1 work for the boiler. 

Up to the time of Sally’s marri.age, my goings-out 
and coiuings-in had l,)een pretty strictly regulated ; 
but now .an enormous flunkey being deputed to 
my service, I surarnoiied that gorgeous menial when 
I would—apart from my hours for lessons—and 
was by him accompanied to my old nurse’s cottage, 
to the great admiration of the whole village. I 
w^as not at that time of a self-assertive turn; and 
since my association with the gorgeous menial . 
inevitably made a public show of me, and was 
provocative of public comment, I would willingly 
have dispensed with his society. I was always 
happy to escape from the shadow of his grandeur 
into the quiet of Sally’s kitchen or Bob’s work¬ 
shop. Under Bob’s tuition I became a tolerable 
carpenter, and a book-shelf of my sole manufac¬ 
ture hangs in his cottage to this day. 

While these halcyon times sped smoothly on, the 
war in the Crimea was raging, and news oi victory 
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or defeat reached us now and again. Whon I went 
to visit Sally, my attendant used to carry yester¬ 
day’s Tines with him ; and I read to Bob the 
impressive letters of that father of special corre- 
M)ondents who chronicled the war for Jupiter 
•ronans. Sometimes letters came from Uncle Ben’s 
eon ‘ the Lieutenant,’ the third announcing that he 
had won his troop; but these contained sparse 
news of the war, though he took a gallant part in 
it. Once or twice, a letter came to Maud from 
Cousin Will ; and although she read these in 
private, and never spoke of them, it was plainly 
I to be seen tliat they discouraged and disheartened 
her. The allied troops had settled down before 
Sevastopol; and I had just returned from a visit 
to the village, when I saw Cousin Will alighting 
from his horse at the Hall door! I had been 
reading aloud the first description of the trenches, 
and had so clearly in my owm mind pictured 
Cousin Will there, that I W'as quite amazed to sec 
him. He shook hands with me, and patted me on 
the shoulder in his old pleasant way; but he 
looked sad and tired. He was very deeply tanned, 
and had grown a rich brown beard, which became 
him handsomely. I learned uiterwards that the 
only news lie brought related to an unavailing 
search, and that he had returned in consequence 
of an alarming message about his father. Mr Fair- 
holt was well again, and was desirous that Will 
sliould return and carry on the inquiry lie had 
b< .,iin. I know at the time that the .search had 
leil to nothing, for I could read that in Maud’s 
eyes. Will announced that his stay would last a 
week only ; but on the day before that on which 
he should have ; ‘ irted, he came, not to say fare¬ 
well, but to bring a letter he had just received 
from his friend Mr Hastings. 1 have that letter 
in my possession now—it will appear in its own 
place how it came into my haiubs—and I tran¬ 
scribe it here. It bore date ‘ Camp before Sevas¬ 
topol,’ and ran thus: 

‘Mv DEAE Will—T he worst has haiipcned. 
Forgive this cruel abruptness, but 1 feel it best 
to tel! you all at once. Poor Frank has met a 
soldier’s death, and whatever trouble drove him 
from you, is over now. Ho was in Findlay’s com¬ 
pany in the-nd. I had muvs of Ifim the night 

before the assault on tlie fourth, but I could not 
possibly get away to sec him. When I went 
down after the fight, he was missing, and only 
to-day he was buried. Everybody speaks liighly 
of him. 1 know you would “not like to think of 
him as being buried with a hundred otliers, so I 
look out some of my mim and ordered them to 
make a grave behind llie last parallel. The place 
shall be marked by an inscription, and railings are 
now being set about it. God comfort you, old 
friend. 1 have not the heart to write more just 
now.—Yours always, AaxHuii Hastinos.’ 

By what means Captain Hastings believed him¬ 
self to have identified the dead man as Frank 
Fairholt, I never knew. But I know now that all 
the tender oflices he performed were done for a 
strawjer. That the stranger was at least a gentle¬ 
man seems to have been amply proved by the 
testimony of officers and men. But it is a common 
thing that family sorrows should have that end in 
time of war, and many an Englishman well-bom 
and gently nurtured fought in a private’s uniform 
in that campaign, and met an uuchrouicled death, 


and lies in an unknown grave there. They wore 
no mourning at Island Hall. . Will went out again 
to the Crimea, this time with a commission. He 
and his father and Maud accepted Hastings’ state¬ 
ment as the end of hope. The matter was never 
talked about, and the country-people, who had 
almost forgotten to gossip about Frank Fairholt’s 
disappearance, did not hear of the supposed end of 
the tragedy. The true close of that tragic story 
was deferred for many years; but it has always 
seemed to me a most merciful and happy thing 
that they who loved him believed him to be dead. 
There were but a few who shared in that belief 
who livfid to know that it w'as false. But I am 
mixing new memories and old. 

Uncle Ben sent for me one day, and told me 
that it was time I should go to schooFand I 
begged him to send me to that fo w'hich Gascoigne 
had been removed. He promised to think it over; 
and my wish was granted. I met my friend once 
more, and was just as happy with him os I had 
ever been. If 1 have seemed to leave him for a 
long space in this chronicle, it is not because he 
I was out of my heart, but because he was out of my 
life for the time. I had written a letter to say 
that 1 W’as coming, and he received me as kindly 
and as gladly as 1. could have hoped. Was I ever 
happier in my life than when lie put his arm 
round niy shoulders and said: ‘Well, old Jack,’ as 
we crossed the cricket-field together ? I think not. 
He was all admirable; and looking back upon 
him as he was, I cannot wonder at my worship of 
him. He was studious and ambitious now, and 
worked hard ; but there was nobody more popular 
in the school than he. It was a large school; and 
there w'ere great fellows in it with incipient beards, 
who drank foreign wines under the rose in their 
bedrooms, and gave and took the odds upon the 
Derby. Iliglitly or wrongly, fagging and tne other 
devices for making life unbearable which flourish 
at many large schools, were strictly forbidden 
here ; but tlicre was a good deal of concealed 
bullying, as there always will be in assemblies of 
boys. From much of this, which would otherwise 
have fallen to my share, Gascoigne protected me ; 
and in other matters his friendship made life 
smooth for me. 

‘Old Jack,’ he said one day as we sat together 
under the shade of a big tree, ‘what’s your idea 
about friendship I ’ 

I answered lightly and lazily—for it was a blaz¬ 
ing day, and the air beyond the shadow of the 
tree took a wavy trembling motion in the heat— 
that I had no ideas about anything. 

‘ I’ve been thinking, Old Jack,’ said Gascoigne, 
laying a serious hand upon my shoulder, ‘ that it’s 
quite an awful thing.’ 

‘ What’s an awful thing ?’ I asked languidly. 

‘Friendship,’ said Ga.scoigue, throwing himself 
full length upon the gi’ass. 

‘.Why ? ’ I questioned languidly again. 

‘ Because,’ said Gascoigne, propping himself up 
on his elbow, and regarding me with great earnest¬ 
ness, ‘it entails one of the greatest responsi’oilities 
in the world. Because two people who are friends 
make themselves responsible for each other. If 
1 had a friend, and he went to the bad, and I met 
him in rags and poverty and disgrace, and if it 
ruined me to own him and help him, T should 
have to do it. If two fellows are really friend^ 
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fhnm. And if oa6 hsa' as ■wall M ifilih tlia l)P3?is. Alww all tiusUB 1 m wap 
l!w®S81iHiifta«wsd .<w«t the other, he dotthles fertile in niaknames, and to 6^ confwsed npwi 
JBlSBiffillitT And apart from all those Gascoigne the oognonmn Anreole,* m i»^ 
,iil«iP8alad£/lher8’8 something very wondm nition of the golden brightneM of his itoiful 
B^llhied in ml friendship which isn’t easy to hair. There was in the ^ighbomhc^ of the 
about’ school, as there used to he m that of the B<jyal 

are friends,’ I said ; though it seemed Castle at Elsinore, if we may trust the statement 
to me a 'most presumptuous thing a moment of the Queen of Denmark, a spot where agi^rled 
lalBjp. ^ willow grew aslant a brook. This willow had be«n 

*Wdl, you see, Old Jack,’ said Gascoigne biting denuded of its branches ; and I, being at that time 
at a flower-stalk he held, ‘we are friends ; but deep in the history of Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
•who ean tell where we shall bo in twenty years’ and having discovei-ed that the crown of the slop- 
tiisto ? We shall prow up ; aud you will go oue ing tree zuado a luost couifortahle seati used to go 
way, and I shall go another.’ * and sit there as often as 1 could, under the shiwie 

A can remember now how those •words chilled j of a glorious old elm, and read. Against this 
and disbearleneJ roe, and what a shadow they , habit of mine, which 1 count now as being oue of 
eOemed to cast upon the prospect of my life. He ' the pleasanU*st I ever contracted, n great number of 
•was so mheh older aud wiser and cleverer than I; > niy sehool-lellows arose in protest. I never knew 
and I had come to have so implicit a faith m him, j why, and—unless it be that school-lwys, like men, 
that anything he might say had greater weight i resist and resent anything appruachiug ^ occen- 
than if anybody else had spoken it. But 1 | tricity, esiiecially when it takes shape in withdrawal 
rebelled against this fiat altogether; and T <Ieter- or selt-lMnishmenl — I cannot tell now. But 1 
mined that whatever change might overshadow his , found before long that my place of retirement had 
regard for me, mine for him would always be as become perliujis the moit ]>ul)lic spot in the neigh- 
warm and bright as then. There was u coldne.-s buurliood, and that, steal a^ (pin*t!y iia I would 
which froze any response in me at the time in the to my retreat, 1 wa.s alwavi chivied from it 
calm way in which he .spoke of the possible witliout mercy, liy a roaring crowd of my 
breach in our knowledge of each other aud our co-ecjiuls. (».<'coigiie came once l»y accident that 
care for each other; ami I could make no answer, w.vv, ami dispei'Mii the intruding a-.sotiali(m ; but 
And it seemed altogether too buhl ami impudent they came back with an elder faction added, ami 
a thing to beg the friend.ship winch had been dispot>sc«-ed us both. lu memory of tins lotty 
hitherto so freely given by oue so much above percli, (Jregory minor had dubbed me Si >Smieon 
me. I of the Pillar, and this being inoiight down in the 

He must have seen how my countenance clouded, first in-lance to .StvlitO',, came afu rwaids but very 
for he laid a hand upon me and said smilingly; .'•poedily to St^-light'^; but later on, to Sty or 
‘ Never mind, Old Jack. Peihaps I am playing'al bights imiitlereiitly ; so th.it betore I left tlie 
Cassandra for nothing. Have you come across ^^hool, but wa.s MuiNiuuded by a new g<‘iier.ition, 
Cassandra yet ? Slie W'as a laily who.*e, bu.-iness it the names meant nothing, and weio hut maimed 
was to foretell disagreeable things. Her savings surviv.ds of an olden time, likt‘ many otiier names 
used to come true; aud mine won’t, most likely, which tlic teeth ot tlic Old .Man with the scythe 
Shall we make a compact to be always Iriends r have mauled for the bewilderment ol learned 
As 1 recall the tone.? in which he spoke, I seem }>hitulogi‘-ts. In like ni.iuner, (J.iscoigues nick- 
to read a certain mixture of cynicism with the name became first Mi-s Aury—an obvious contr.ic- 
light, kindly patronage of his voice and manner. 1 | turn- -and then Missouii —a paljiahle eorruptmu—- 
can but poorly express the fancy, hut there was so that a legend gut .souieli(.w abroad that he came 
sometliing there which made mo feel that he put Iroiu llio banks of tliat miglifv nver, and that his 
the question in a sort of mockery of my dibcomfi- grandfather or grcat-giaiidl.uli t liiul taken the 
ture, and yet diat he meant it not unkindly, stream, or done -ouletliiiig wuhit, in the time of 
Shall I say ra'.her that he spoke the w’ords to the W.ir ol Jiidejteiidencc. L }>uu < Iregorymiinor, 
soothe me, and had at the .same time wuhin him- in disdainful return, (».i.<coigiie had set tiio name 
self a gay and careless disbelief in tlie compact lie of iEsop’.s Frog, iii part allusion to a supposed 
offered? No such disbelief clouded my luuid lor bumptiousness of manner, and in part allusion to 
a second. the iroglike Irecklcs with which liiegory ininoi's 

‘Will you promise, Gascoigne?’ I asked him I hamis and lace wore marked. This designation 

receiving gem-ml approval, aud becoming current, 
wa.s ahlircvialed into .Esop, and stayed there. 

One day, wliil.it the second eleven of our school 
were engaged in a iiiatcli with an eleven from a 
jinvate school in the neighbourhood, Ga.scoigne 
it rolled towards me under the heeclies which lined 
the ground on the eastern side. From where I 
lay, I had a very good view of the game. My 
lurrt had phiyed an innings of threo-aud-twonty, 
and 1 was satisfied. He came to me now, and 
threw himself on the turf beside me j and we 
watched the match together. The altemoon was 
already growing into evening, and facing us a city 
of cloud was built up in the sky. I do not 
remember to have seen a more wonderful sunset 
The interest in the match was over, for the 


He laughed and brought his hand into mim wa.^ ahbrcvuilcd iiuu .Ebop, and stayed there, 
with a swing. * Ves,’ ho said; ‘it’s a bargain,', One day, wliil.it the second eleven of our school 
But his face ^w serious a moment later, and a were engaged in a niatcli with an eleven from a 
shadow seemed to fall upon us both. i j)nvate school in the neighbourhood, Ga.scoigne 

There was a certain stifliy-built, bullet-headed itrolled towards me under the beeclies which lined 
youth in the school, who was known as Gregoiy the ground on the eastern side. From where I 
minor. *He was very fair by nature; but hib skin lay, I had a very good view of the game. My 
looked quite yellow at this time by reasoji ot the luro had plaved an innings of threo-aud-twonty, 

freckles with which it was almost covered. He and 1 was satisfied. He came to me now, and 

was a youth of considerable humour, and tlie thiew himself on the turf beside me j and we 
world is by tliis time beginning to he persuaded watched the match together. The altemoon was 
that Gregory minor—^though the world knows him already growing into evening, and facing us a city 

under another name- can write a comedy, lb- of cloud was built up in the sky. I do not 

a dull dc^ at his lessons^; but though he nearly remember to have seen a more wonderful sunset, 
always went under the weight of added iinpow- j The interest in the match was over, for the 
tions, he was a general favourite with the niasteis < opposing team were hojielessly beaten; and when 






A FEW WGSDS AB0CT F©Djl> 


«l!retcfa»d< oat ;bi^ 

* I!«a^ there, OW JeefcI' i ehtB, 

M^'watehed the^*kyey^p«^e»‘*e tire eoft hand of 
the wind bnilt them into taaivelloUe forma, and 
the dying aun ^ptised them ’mth hie light, and 
made them glotions with all imaginable splen- 
donra of colour. 

Gascoigne, lying beside me with his eyes upon 
the sunset, began to repeat verses to himself, and 
gradually growing clearer in utterance as he 
became more absorbed and unconswous, broke out 
with this: 

The sun goes down to his rest 
Through the high-arched western ^te, 

And crowds of servants, gorgeotisly dressed. 
Marshal him thither in state; 

And curtains of amber and ruby 
Loop over him fold on fold ; 

And far-off eyes of silver peep 
Through gates of dusky gold. 

Softly fades tlic evening glow ; 

Lvening hrecz<-s whisper low ; 

Thoughts, like shadows, come and go. 

The lines seemed to me then, \vhat'‘.ver I may 
think of them now, completely beautiful. 

‘ Wlio wrote that, (lascoignc !’ 1 asked, turning 
upon him eagerly. 

‘I did,’ he answered, still looking at the sunset 
like one who saw beyond it. 

i he voice of (Jregory minor broke tipon ns from 
behind the neuivst tree. ‘ The young woman,’ 
said /lisop'-s Frog, ‘ has took to yioetiy.’ 

1 do not remeinhor having felt more disgusted 
in mv time at at ,■ incongrnity of speech than 1 
felt then. Tlier<j liad been a feud for many months, 
as I knew, though 1 had seen Imt little of it, 
between Gascoigne uml .I’si'p; and I was not 
surprised, hut only a little frightened, wlien my 
friend sprang to his feet and .struck the .sutiri.st. 
A blow was regtirdeJ as a challenge to a figlit, by 
etiquette, apart from natural instinct. 

‘All riglit,’ said .-Ksop accejitiiig the situation, ■ 
and marchcal away calmly with his hat at the ! 
back of his head, (ilascoigne I'ollovving, and I bring¬ 
ing up the rear in much tigitafion. The intending 
combatants paused beliiml a hay-stack, having 
made their way through a gap in the. hedge into 
another field. ‘Will this do?’ asked ' zEsop. 
Gascoigne nodded, and the two having taken off 
their juc.’'ets and vvaistcoat.s, slmok hamfs, and 
stood np before each other, ami the light began. 
It went all in Gascoigne’s favour at the beginning, 
for be W'as tlio more active, and the more scieii- 
tific; but after a time the sturdy strength of 
Gregory minor began to tell. Old yEsop' cared 
notliing for bis punishment; and 1 began to see 
that the victory must go with him wlien thing.s 
reached a sudden crisis. The combativnts ctmie 
to a hug, and after a brief wrestle in which 
Gascoigne’s science was nowhere wlien compared 
with the other’s stolid resistance, they came down 
heavily together, and Gregory minor wa.s on top. 

‘Is that enotigh?’ asked Old Aisop wdth a boy’s 
brutal disregard of the courtesies of war. 

‘ No,’ said Gascoigne. But be had to sit down 
again after scrambling to bis feet, and in the next 
round he went down almost without the power to 
make a struggle. 

‘ That’s enough, I think,’ said Old ASsop with 
a smile which a swollen lip and discoloured eye 


jmswev this Cftponent 

lUMKU^ed hiin tmiiansg his hand, y'^e’ve haii 
It out now p and wo boui wanted to have it out, 
you know; and I dcarft mind sa^g that I thought 
those verses thonderitig good uns, old fellow.* 
Gascoigne took his hand o little unwillingly. 
‘Look here, you know,’ Old .^sop addedj ‘a 
joke’s only a joke, after all; and I don’t see that 
life’d be worth much if a man couldn’t grin at 
something.’ So saying, he put on his waistcoat 
and coat, and went calmly back ^tdn, leaving 
me disconsolately agasie at ^scoigne. 

_ • __ 

A PEW WORDS ABOUT POOD REPORkL 

What to eat, drink, and avoid has been to many 

J )cr8ons the study of their lifetime, althdUgh they 
lave not always proved fortuftate in discovering 
tlie dietary which best agrees with them. That 
thousands in their search after food-knowledge 
should go astray, and seeking to avoid one error, 
fall into another, is natural enough under the 
circnm.stances. ’riio advocacy of vegetarianism is 
at present, being industriously prosecuted—the use 
of cereals and other vegetables being recommended 
as affording to men and women all they can possibly 
desire in the shape of food. As for drink, ‘vege- 
lists'do not require , such large supplies of liquid 
sub,stances a'j the eaters of flesh-meats; and the 
drink of tlie vegetarian may be set down as cold 
w'ater, very little even of that chief necessary of 
life being retjuired. Food reformers have of late 
become mon* than n.sually active, and vegeta¬ 
rianism is visibly making progress. In London, 
Manchester, and other largo cities of the kingdom, 
there have been estahlislied restaurants for the sale 
of cooked vegetiililc food only ; while shops for 
the sale, of a reformed dietary material have been 
opened in mo.st important centres of population. 
IVl.iny advocate the use of lentils, and confidently 
point to theniselve.s as good examples of men 
improved in aiipearance and endowed with addi¬ 
tional strcngtli, by the frequent use of beans and 
; ]H!as and oatmeal porridge ; and not, it must be 
! confessed, witliout good reason.. 
j There is, however, another phase of food reform 
I which i.s well wortiiy of attention, and which is 
I embraced in the homely words, ‘ We all eat and 
drink too much.’ Over-eating indeed is a sin 
of the age, of which nearly all men are guilty in 
a gi'cater or lesser degree. The dinners of modern 
society seem to liave been devi.sed in order to 
tempt men to partake of food in an exces-sive 
degree; and it is only those careful and prudent 
persona who are able to bridle their appetite that 
escape the conseipience.s which assuredly result 
from over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table. 
I’he never-ceasing recurrence of soup, fish, and 
entries which form a characteristic of mcAem 
dining, not to mention the lavish offerings of joinl^ 
game, ham, poultry, and sweets, tempt many to 
tax their digestive organs far beyond their powers.; 
the result being iixligestion, or some one of the 
numerous forms of dyspepsia. Many more ounces 
of solid foods and of liquids are unwittingly par¬ 
taken of at onr luxuriously furnished tables than 
can well be computed ; and as most men sit down 
to several meals every day, a great deal of ^echief 
to our Wily health undoubtedly ensues. . It 
would not be an exaggeration to say of tko avenige 
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^diner-out’ that ho eats and drinks every day 
from a half to a fourth more food and liquor than 
would amply suffice to nourish his body and 
invigorate nis mind. Taking it as a rough esti¬ 
mate that each of these persons consumes at least 
one-third more food and liciuor than he requires, 
it becomes a curious question to determine what 
the result would be if such persons would consent 
to a restricted scale of dietary. 

M. Soyer, who in his lifetime gained so much 
fame as a cook and a food economist, made a cal¬ 
culation as to how much of the finer wines and 
meats were consumed by a professed hon-vivant 
in the course of his lifetime. This curious feat 
of ealcttlation is based on a lifetime extending over 
sixty years; the life of a hon-vimnt is estimated 
as enduring for threescore years and ten; but— 
though .he might have extended the number—the 
first ten years axis not takeh into account, os 
taxing that period the boy is not allowed to con¬ 
sume imything but what is placed before him. 
Taking‘the round figures of the accumulated ‘ ser¬ 
vices of meat and drink,’ it appears, by M, Soyer’s 
calculation, that a professor of good living will 
consume in the sixty years allotted to him, 
about sixty tons of viands, which he probably 
washes down with a hundred hogsheads of wines 
and liqueurs of various kinds. The following 
are the materials which, according to Soyer, 
compose the daily dinner of the average epi¬ 
cure—^namely, hali" a pint of soup, four ounces of 
fish, eight ounces of meat, four ounces of poultry, 
four ounces of savoury meats, two ounces of vege¬ 
tables, two omices of bread, two ounces of pa.itiy, 
half an ounce of cheese, four ounces of fruit, one 
pint of wine, one glass of liqueur, one cup <>i 
coffee or tea. The solids, it will be seen, wliicb 
are consumed at this meal amount to thirty and a 
half ounces; whilst at luncheon-time, eight ounces 
would probably be consumed ; and calculating the 
eggs, fish, or cutlets eaten at breakfast, an addi¬ 
tional twelve ounces would fall to be added to 
the account, equivalent to forty-eight ounces of 
solid food per diem ; and there would be at lea'll 
three pints of liquid material in coffee, soup, wiuc, 
and liqueurs. At. present prices, the eating and 
drinking of a professed good liver could not be 
accomplished tor less than twelve shillings per 
diem, including wines and liqueurs. That may 
s^m a lai^e sum; but the money which is 
necessarily expended in cooking such a dinner as 
an epicure would order is considerable, and neces¬ 
sarily falls to be included in the bill of costs; 
while if high-class wines be selected, twelve 
shillings will hardly cover the expemhture. 
Twelve shilling a day for a period of tliioe 
hundred and 8ixty:five days amounts to two 
hundred and nineteen pounds; and in sixty 
years at that rate, the good liver’s commissariat 
account will sum up to the very handsome sum 
of thirteen thousand one hundred and forty 
pounds sterling. Assuming, however, that even 
an epicure might live tolerably well during his 
lifetime on eight thousand pounds, and that there 
are, say, ten thousand epicures in the Bril is) i 
Islands, a saving of fifty millions sterling would 
accrue if the’ rate of living was in each (a'je 
thus reduced by the rum of five thousand pounds. 
Could it be decreed that the British piqin -1 
lation Should henceforth live on two-thirds of 
the food it had been in the habit of consuming, | 


I we should be able to solve the greatest pioblem 
I of our time—namely, liow to make our c 'untry 
j grow sutlicient food'lor the people who inhabit 
it. Moreover, were every man, woman, antS child 
[so to ubridgi: his or her expenditure, the i eallb 
1 of the kingdom would ultimately become i iior- 
niously enluuiccd. 

Coming to the class below epicures and p( isons 
who are accustomed to a lavish taj'le, it w 1 be 
found by inquiry that almost all the middle v lass, 
and the professional class as well, eat and niiuk 
at a rate that instead of nourisluiig tends to kill 
the body. Each unit of the classes named will, 
as a general lulc, consume quite as much food as 
the epicure, although he may not have his lood 
cooked at the same expense, nor will he per- 
haps be so fastidious about his liquors. It may 
satky bo accepted as a fact that thousands of 
the population sit down every day of their lives 
to four meals, at three of which fish or butcher- 
meat is served, and at two of which there is 
wine or beer. Our middle-class men of business 
—our nianufacturei-s, merchants, and shopkeepers, 
that is—are hearty eaters, Sec any of them wdio 
' happen to dine at a restaurant, and the fact will 
be apparent ; or follow tliein home from busiriPMS 
[at six o’clock, and ca-t an eye over their well- 
' furnished tables, ami it will be seen that the 
j viands are plenliful and good appetites not lack¬ 
ing. It can he calculated lliat a hcaltliy and 
, liiuigry eater of the upper middle class, alilo 
' to alloid a good dinner, will in the coiir.se of 
I hi.s lih'timc umsiuue thirty fat oxen, two hun¬ 
dred sheep, as many himb.s, a buudred calves, 
fifty pigs, twelve hundred barn door fowls, threi 
^ hundred turkey.s, tour liuudred ducklings, and as 
' much game as he can aH'ord to pnreha.se ; lu.- 
j cousumption of lieh, liuit.-*, and vegetables will 
I be in proportion; say hi.\ty salmon, a hundnd 
and fifty cod-tisli, tw'o huii<lred sule.s, and many 
I hundreds of tbe minor fi.shes, not to sjieak ot a 
[ few hundred lob.-ters aud nmiiy thousand oy.sler- ! 
Taking, then, the food c.xpeiiditurc of the prules- 
sioiial and higher mercantile men—persom W" 
j shall say who j»ay rentals ol from sixty to (wo 
1 hundred ]>ourids a year—we cannot comjnite it 
j at less, including wiae.s, sjants. and beer, than 
I eight fahillings per diem, whicl>, W’heii eMiensivo 
I fruits and choice vintages arc taken intomceount, 
j is a moderate enough c.stiinate, especially if the 
I occasional dinner and supper parties given in the 
I course of the year he imliided. A jear’s dinner 
j and food expenditure at liie rate just ineiitioned 
I would sum iij) to one handled and foity-six 
' pouiid.s; and taking a .similar rate for a period 
of fifty years, it reiiresents a total amount id’ 
.seven thousand three hundred pounds. Presum¬ 
ing that, il he pleased, the jiroftssional or mer¬ 
cantile man of the cla«s indicated might ea.sily 
so rc.'>trict his expenditure a.s to admit of a 
saving of two thousand pounds on his life’s food 
I account, the total gain would be positively 
j etioruious. If there are, say, a million of such 
]teihun8—and for illustralive purposes we may 
assume tiiere are a milUou—the amount gained 
I W'ould be represented by no less a sum than two 
, thonsaud millions! Such figures must of course 
I be set down as utopian, because men as a rule 
j have become such slavc.s to their aiipetites, that it 
Would be hopeless to attempt to wean them from 
j wliat they have grown to consider a necessary of 






A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 


their liv(‘9 ; but the fact remains notwithstanding | the rate of one shilling and ninepence per week, 
that ‘ w’e all eat ai.d drink too much.' | or four pounds eleven shillings per annum, as 

Digt'ing into a lower stratum, it is somewhat j against the bon-vivant’s two hundred and nine- 
dillicult to estinnlo the food expenditure of the teen pounds ! 


artisan and labouring class; but as every person 
knows, a large mnaber of them expend a cousider- 
fihlo proportion i f their wages on beef, ham, and 
ctlier food-stuffs. The working-rnan, as a rule, 
enjoys a full ineal just as well as his social 
superiors. We have seen a London journeyman 
carpenter eating his couple of thick mutton 
chops, followed by a large hunch of bread and 


Fur be it from us to grudge tlie artisan and 
his cliildren their pile of loaves ; hut we protest 
that tliere is room for a degree of reform in 
tlieir generally wasteful cookery of baked or fried 
meats, which indeed are so prepared as to lose in 
preparation a full third of their nutritive proper¬ 
ties. A man who has recently seceded from the 
ranks of the beef-eaters to the corp of vege- 


a slice of cheesa, the whole being washed down tarians, ha.9 communicated to the public the great 
with a ]>int of beer, with the same hearty relish fact th&t he has flourished exceedingly on his 
as the alderman who dines on turtle and turbot, new regimen, and that, for fivepence a day, he is 
with a slice or two from a well-basted haunch able to ‘defeat fell hunger,’ and yet at the end 
of venison. It has been more than once stated of a month to know that he is three pounds 
that the labouring classes of the community are heavier! This gentleman has undoubtedly proved 


not well enough fed considering the amount of that vegetarianisnl is practicable, and that ‘any 

_^ 1 - I* 1 1... a1 __ _ _1# 


work they are required to accomplish; but that 
is undoubtedly a mistake, or rather it is the out¬ 
come of a feeling of sentiment. It would be easy 
to denmnstrate that capiUil work could be obtained 
from our artisans even if they laboured on shorter 
commons than they oo. There is no healthier 
body oi men than 1^ • prisoners in our jails, yet 
tlie e,\arl amount o Ibod on which their frames 
can 1);; profit,ably kept up whilst undergoing hard 
lahoui; is allotted to tlieui, iind no more, Prisouers 
umlcrgoing sentem es of penal servitude are com- 


healthy peinion can sustain himself with reJighable 
food, build up the body, and rapidly increase the 
normal weight without the aid of an expensive 
flesh diet.' 

It would not serve any good purpose to increase 
our illustrative facts; it will certainly be found, 
hoivever, by every person who has the courage to 
try the experiment, that he can live and be healthy 
on two-thirds of his present amount of food, pre¬ 
suming that he eats and drinks to the extent we 
liave indicated. The advice of the famous Dr Aber- 


I'ldii I to work fi tbeir food, which is selected jnethy to live on sixpence a day and work for it is 
for ii : I .uirishiii'.' itlior than its palatable quali-j not yetout of date ; there are many thousands who 
ties. Our work'-; ; in the busy Lives of British ■ might take that advice as a basis, and so prolong 
indu'try could dov iLless still accomplish their day’s ' their clays. 

darg, and accom] ish it well, were a lew ounces —-- 

tc) be subtracted Irum tlie amount of animal loud ^ CONSPIRATOIl IN SPITE OF MYSELF, 
wliieli :l has hitliertu been use ami wont to consider 

neces-ary for tliem. Dread may be held to be the CHAfTEU I. 

working man’s stalf of life in reality as well as ncvnjwn tm Mva-rirnT- 

ilguratively. In an artisans household imuiber- 

ing, we sliall say, live jiersons — that is, futlier, > Everybody has lieard of Moliere’s famous comedy 
mother, and three cdiildreii -a loal and a half of , /.c Mcdeciu Mahjre Lui (The Physician in Spite of 
biead will be used every day, the loaf weighing ; Himsoin; and few can read or witness the per- 
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CHARTER I. 

INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 


four pounds ; that gives five luuidred and forty- 
seven loaves in a year, which in a jieriod of forty 
years would total up to tweuty-oiie thousand eight 
hundred and eiglity four-pound loaves. In some 


Lc Mcdfxiu Mahjre Lui (The Physician in Spite of 
Himself); and few can read or witness the per¬ 
formance of this chef d’<mrrc of the French drama¬ 
tist without laughing heartily at its amusing 
scenes, and at the ludicrous Tio.sitions in whicli 


families two meals ii day are made from oatmeal; i chief actor is frequently placed. But though 
and we remember a sum set to his pupils tiv a ' amateur physicians are too numerous amongst 
Scotti.sh country seliuolmaster, which was founded ’ both sexes, it rarely happens in real life that a 
on tliis practice. It. was formulated as follows: 'man is called to play the part of a physician 
If each of the sixty children attending this school ! against his will. In troublous times, however, it 
use lor their porridge morning and night four ■ sometimes occurs that an individual finds himself 
ounces of oatmeal, liow much will the whole use j placed, not perhaps in so ludicrous, but in so far 
in forty years, if tliey sliould all live so long i j as he is personally concerned, a far more perilous 
Tlie answer was not long in coming from half a I iiosition—namely, that of a conspirator in spite of 
dozen sharp arithmeticians ; it was —'Three million i himself: and such a misfortune—if 1 may call that 


dozen sharp arithmeticians ; it was—'Three million 
five hundred and four thousand ounces, or two 
liundred and nineteen thousand pounds-wei'dit. 
In naming oatmeal we have mentioned a substance 
which was held by a great physician to bo the 
most nourishing food in existence—we allude to 
Dr Gregory, who said that any man might live 
like a fighting-cock, keeping up his bodily vigour 
and maiutain his health, on two pennywortli of 
oatmeal and a pennyworth of milk per diem. 
At the date when Dr Gregory spoke, oatmeal 


j iiimsclf; and such a misfortune—if 1 may call that 
I a mi.sfortuue which hapjiily led to no serious 
i results—once befell the writer of this paper, w'liile 
! serving, many years ago, on bopd one of Her 
Idajesty’s frigates, then cruising in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

One day, while on shore near- Toulon 'vith a 
party of my young brother-officers, an awkward 
fall from a horse necessitated my immediate con¬ 
veyance to the naval hospital in that famous 
sea-port. The frigate to which I was attached was 


would probably not cost more than a penny per to sail the next day for Malta and the Ionian Sea, 
pound-weight; so that, after all, the Doctor was and it w'as thought probable that three or four 
allowing tliirty-two ounces of solid food and a months would elapse ere she would return to- 
pint of milk for each day ; the cost being at Toulon. The surgeon of the frigate, who visited 
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me in the }iospital as soon as he heard of the 
accident that nad befallen me, feared that the 
{tatella of my left knee was seriously injured ; and 
such was likewise the opinion of the French 
sm^ons, though in consequence of the swelling, it 
was impossible to ascertain irnuiediately whether 
euch was really the case. At all events, it was the 

S neral opinion of the medical men that it would 
dimgerousto remove me to the frigate, especially 
as a heavy sea was running outside the harbour, 
and the vessel lay at anchor a considerable distance 
from the shore. Thus it came about that I was 
left behind in a foreign port, while my shipmates 
and brother-officers sailed on their cruise. • 

In the course of a few days, however, the 
swelling over the knee subsided, and tlie French 
surgeons discovered that the injury was not so 
serious as«they had imagined it to be. Still, I w’as 
confineJ to my cot for several clays; and some 
weeks olaj'sed ere I was permitted to leave tho 
hospital, where I was most kindly and skilfully 
treated. Then I amused myself pretty well for 
a while in strolling about the town and the 
surrounding country; but there is not a great 
deal to interest .stranger.s in Toulon and its vicinity, 
especially as foreigners, and naval and military 
officers particularly, arc*, jealously debarred from 
visiting the interiors of the fortifications; and I 
soon grew intensely weary of my enforced i<llencsF, 
and my solitude in the midst of a population witli 
whose language I was then but very imperfectly 
acquainted. I longed to be once more on boaril 
my ship ; but I knew that a wearj”^ while muHt 
necessarily elapse before 1 could hope to meet my 
shipmates again. 

By way of pa.«sing my time, I sought the 
acquaintance of the fishermen and the old sea¬ 
men who lingered about the beach, with wliom, 
after a short time, 1 was enabled to converse 
intelligibly. It was the season c^f the anchovy- 
fishery, and a nnmber of fishing-boats were about 
to sail on a cruise off the coast of Italy from 
Leghorn to Naples, and if occasion required, even 
still farther south. Among the fishermen was 
one Gustave Pailleur, the master and owmor or 
padrone of a large fishiiig-lngger--in the South 
of France many Italian words are in common 
use—with whom I was on very friendly terms. 
<^e day I complained bitterly to the old fisher¬ 
man of my weariness and of the monotonous life 
I was leading, strolling day after day from morn 
to night along the sea-ehorc. 

‘And how long will it be before Monsieur can 
regain his ship 1 ’ inciuired Gustave. 

‘ Six or seven weeks at least; perhaps two 
months, or more,’ I replied. 

‘Bahr exclaimed the fisherman. ‘Why need 
Monsieur remain here all that time ? Why not 
take a cruise with me to the coast of Italy I It; 
will he a change at least; and if tlie fish arc 
abundant, tlrere will be sufficient occupation and 
amusement Monsieur will be welcome.’ 

Joyously I accepted the invitation. I was well 
aware that I would suffer inconvenience and 
probably no little hardship, on board a small 
fishing-lugger; but what young midshipman of 
eighteen years eager for change, cares to consi/ler 
such trifles! La helU Jeannette —that was the 
name of Gustave PaiUeur’s vessel—would return 
toToulofiin a month, or five weeks at the utmost; 
and therefore 1 should be back long before my 


vessel would return to the port I took no time 
to consider; but immediately assured the jovial 
old fisherman that there was nothing 1 should 
like belter, if 1 should not cause trouble or incou- 
venience to him or his crevr. 

‘ Trouble or inconvenience 1 ’ he replied. ‘ Bah! 
No. Monsieur will confer a favour. But you must 
prepare for the voyage to-day,’ he added, *We 
sail to-morrow morning at daybreak to Marseilles, 
to join the fishing-fleet at that port, and thence we 
pi'oceed forthwith to tlie fisliing-ground.' 

‘ I will be ready,’ I replied ; for in fact I had 
little to make ready ; for though I was pretty 
well supplied with money, I had but a small 
quantity of clothing on shore with me, which a 
portmanteau would easily contain. 1 therefore 
supplied myself with a few comforts and luxuries, 
such as I was not likely to find on board a fishing- 
lugger, and such as I fancied would be an accept¬ 
able addition to their usual hard fare, to luy new 
messmates as well as to myself; and having 
packed my ])ortmanteau and paid my bill at the 
hotel, awaited .<o anxiously the hour of departure, 
that I was unalde to sleep, and was down on the 
wharf the next morning an hour before Gustave 
Pailleur and the five men and boy who composed 
the lugger’s crew—all of whom, save one, were 
relatives of the padrone —made their n])]>earauce. 
However, they came, at the appointed hour. La 
belie Jeaiinette, in company with six other luggers, 
sailed for Marseilles ; ajul thence, accompanied by 
a fleet of some eighteen vessels of a similar 
description, departed in a day or two for Leg¬ 
horn. 

For a few days the fishing wa-s tolerably sncces.s- 
fiil. Tlien a gale aro.se, and when it sub-sided in 
the couive of a few houi's—for the gale.s in the 
Mediterranean, though sometimes severe, are rarely 
of hmg duration, usually sub.‘<i<ling .as rapidly a.s 
they rise—the fish, hitherto abounding, seeni<-d to 
have altogether dt'parted. The nets were cast in 
vain. Coarse fi.sh, that tlie fishenneu cared not 
for, came up with them ; but the wary and 
delicate aucliovie.s for which we sought, liad dis- 
.a])peared. The fishermen, though amiuyed, Avere 
not surpri.sed. 

‘ It is often so, IMonsieur,’ said Ginstave to me. 
‘One can never feel-.sure of .success when Ashing 
for anchovie.s. They are plenty all around.'^ Then 
a breeze sjiring.s up—or sometimes no one can tell 
why—they disajipear in a moment! They have 
gone south to avoid tlie gale ; and maybe we shall 
need to follow them to the Ne.'ipolitan coast ; 
])erha})3 even farther, lad'ore wo find them again. 
Sometimes even they elude us altogether, and we 
see them no more.’ 

The old fisliernian judged correctly. Slowly we 
sailed southward along tlie coast, day after day 
ca.sting our nct.s to no purpose, until avo reached 
the Gulf of Salerno. There Ave found the anchovies 
again, but not in great abundance; and from 
information Ave received from a yiassing vessel, we 
sailed for the Gulf of Policastro, where it was said 
the anchovy fi.shermen were doing famously. It 
seemed, however, as if we were destined to meet 
Avitli di.sappointment. It was the period of the 
seriqus troubles in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, when the tyrannical monarch of those 
realms, known by the sobriquet of King Bomba, 
was driven from his throne ; and we had frequent 
intimation during our pass^e along the Neapolitan 
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A CONSPIEATOK IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 


coast of the disturbances constantly occurring on and was painted of a light colour that rendered it 
shore. Moreover, we met every dav with ships of almost imperceptible, was soon alongside ; and 
war, French, English, and Italian, that were cruis- seeing me at the gangway, the individual seated 
ing about off the coast; and more than once we in the stem-sheets inquired in Italian, and in a 
heard the sound of distant cannonading both at low voice, as if he were afraid of being overheard, 
sea and on shore. In fact, only a day or two pre- at the same time gazing cautiously around him, 
vious to our arrival in the Gulf of Policastro, a whether I was the padrone of the vessel, 
severe conflict had taken place between a Neapoli- I was but very slightly acquainted with the 
tan corvette and a squadron of small vessels fitted Italian language, but 1 understood the question; 
out and manned by the insurgents, which had been and replied in French, tliat the padrone was asleep 
beaten off. The sloop-of-war, however, a fine in the cabin. 


heavily armed ship, still remained at anchor inside 
Point Palinuro, at the mouth of the Gulf. The 
timid fish, heretofore so abundant, had been 
frightened away by the unwonted disturbance; and 
the fishermen, fearful of getting into trouble, had 
quitted the spot. 

At that period, I W'as but eighteen years of age, 
and 1 troubled myself little concerning political 
affairs; while my temporary companions and ship¬ 
mates, the fishermen, were even more careless and 
ignorant than J of such matters. All they thought 
of was the successful prosecution of their arduous 
occupation, and when they found that interrupted, 
they sailed for some other part of the coa.«t. I'hus, 
when vfi‘ entered the Gulf of Policastro, w’c found 
it deserted save by some half-dozen coasting-vessels, 
which lay close in-shore; and though Gustave 
Pailleur l)rouglit his craft to an anchor for the 
ni'.’ht near the mouth of the Gulf, he. decided to 
r-.Liim the nc^t day to the Gulf of Salerno. 

For t!u: last day or two, the weatiicr liad been 
squallj’. We had beaten up, dead against the 
wind, the entire distance between Haleruo and 


Poll' istro; and ; ue padrone and bis crew, almost! I hesitated a few moments. I was aware of the 
worn out with f. ligue, and dispirited by constant j troubles on shore, and I did not like the secrecy 
disappointment, IukI retired early to the cabin ; ! of the affair, and wondered what important busi- 
I, win bud not Avorked so bard u.s they, having | ne.ss an Italian gentleman could have to transact 
volunteered to kei'p watch from eight o'clock I“.m. . with a poor French fisherman, that induced him to 
till midnight. 'J'he gale had eomjdetely subsided, j visit the lugger .at near the midnight hour. 

The waters of the Gulf, which hail been sheltered j With the quick ears of a sailor, however, 
from the. strong southerly wind by the high lands ■ Gustave Pailleur had luard the lapping of the 
of Calabria, were already almost as siuootli as the water cau.sed by the presence of a boat along.side, 
surface of a niirror ; and though the clouds and ! and suddenly made bis appearance on deck, 
scud that passed swiftly by to tlie northward, told ‘ ‘Here is the padrone, Monsieur,’ I said, pointing 
of the atiuosiiheric di.sturbauce that still existed ' towards Gustave, who now esame forward, evi- 
overbead, the moon and stars from time to lime | dently botli surprised and alarmed at receiving a 
shone forth brightly, and all was’ tranquil on visit at so late an hour. 

sea and on sliore. For an hour or more 1 ])afed | The stranger politely raised his cap, and at the 
to and fro on the short, and narrow deck of the ! same time throwing back his cloak, displayed the 
little ves.sel. Tiien, feeling tired, I stojtped, and ! delicate clear-cut features of an Italian gentleman ; 
reclined against the low bulwark on the after-part! and Ave noAV saAv that beneath his cloak, he Avore 
of the lugger; and in spite of my endeaAmur to 1 the undress uniform of a military officer of superior 
keep aAvako, lell occasionally into a light doze. rank. Still, though, as I have said, there Avas no 


‘ NHmporte, mon ami,' continued the strange 
Ausitor, now speaking fluently in French, but 
Avith a*strongly marked Italian accent. ‘You, I 
presume, are one of the crcAV i With your per- 
mi.ssion, I will .step on board; ’ and suiting the 
action to the word.s, without waiting for my reply, 

! he .sprang lightly from the boat to the g&qgway of 
the lugger, which'was in fact Uut a step. 

‘Anid noAV, my friend,’ he Avent on, ‘you will 
greatly oblige me if you will arouse the padrone. 
I Avish much ’to speak with him. He can render 
me a service of the utmost importance, which will 
greatly benefit him—will benefit all on board.’ 

That the stranger was a gentleman Avas evident 
alike from his voice and manner, though his face 
and form were concealed by the cap, which was 
pulled doAvn almost over his eye.s, and by the 
coarse boat-cloak he wore, with the collar turned 
up over his cans. Moreover, as he grasped the 
shrouds Avhile swinging himself on board, I 
noticed that Ids small Avhite hand was that of a 
man unaccustomed to manual labour, and that 
lie wore a diamond ring on hi.s third finger. Still 
I hesitated a few moments. I AA^as aware of the 
troubles on shore, and I did not like the secrecy 
of the affair, and wondered what important busi¬ 
ness an Italian gentleman could liaA'e to transact 
Avitli a poor French fisherman, that induced him to 
visit the. lugger .at near the midnight hour. 

Witli the quick ears of a sailor, however, 
Gustave Pailleur had luard the lapping of the 
water cau.sed by tlie presence of a boat alongside, 
ami suddenly made bis appearance on deck. 

‘Here is the padrone, Monsieur,’ I said, pointing 
towards Gustave, who now came forward, evi¬ 
dently botli surprised and alarmed at receiving a 
visit at so late an hour. 

The stranger politely raised his cap, and at the 
same time tliroAving back his cloak, displayed the 


From one of these light fitful slumbers, I Avas vessel near, he again gazed furtively around him 
aroused by Avhat I fancied to be the jiiasli of oars ; before he said in a voice little raised above a 
but the moon Ava.s temporarily obscured by a pass- Avliisper: ‘ Signor padrone, if you are abundantly 
ing clouil, and tbough I looked earnestly around reAvarded, are you Aviliiug to render me and others 
me and listened attentively, I could not see or a signal but secret service i ’ 
hear anything stirring on the water. On consult- ‘That depends, Monsieur,’replied Gustave. ‘I 
ing my watcli, I saw that it was already past will not place myself or my vesstd and crew in 
eleven o’clock ; and drawing my cloak closer peril; neither A,vill I act dishonestly, nor assist to 
round me, I aa'os about to resume my walk to and do injury to any human being, for aught that you 
fro, when I was again startled by the light phish can offer me.’ 
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ing my watch, I saw that it was already past 
eleven o’clock; and drawing my cloak closer 


of oars, and fancied I could hear the sound of 
a human voice. At that moment the moon again 
shone forth bright and clear, and by its liglit, I 
^seemed a small boat with two rowers, and a 
man seated in the stern-sheets, pulling gently out 
from under the shadow of the high land towards 
the lugger. Tiie boat, Avhich was low in the water, 


‘ Parbleu! It is not needed, jjodrone,' said the 
stranger, still speaking French. ‘ On the cotitrary, 
it is an act of mercy that is required from you. If 
Ave succeed—as we surely shall, if you will aid U8 
—no one Avill sufl’er injury; but the helpless and 
innocent will bo saved from great miseiV—from 
long imprisonment, perhaps from a cruel deatiL. 





And yott^—you will encounter no risk if you 
implicitly obey the directions you will receive, 
while you will reap a great reward/ 

Gustave hesitated still. lie tliought of the 
terrible stories of oppression and tjuanny—many 
of them probably exaggerated, if not fulse--of 
which he had heard ; and he pictured in his mind 
his vessel confiscated, and himself and his crew con¬ 
signed to an Italian prison, from which neither he 
nor they would ever be released, while their cruel 
fate would remain unknown to their relatives and 
friends ; and perceiving his liesitation, the stranger 
drew' a steel purse from his pocket, which glittered 
brightly iu the moonlight with the gold coins 
with which it was filled. 

‘ See here, padrone^ he w'ent on ; ‘ here arc one 
hundred setidos’ [about twenty-live pounds^ ‘not 
as payment for your services, but as mere earnest- 
money, and as a tJoken of the* rich recompense I 
you will receive hereafter, and immediately, when j 
your task—easy of performance—is finished.’ ^ j 
I saw Gustave glance eagerly at the glittering j 
coin visible through the meshes of the purse. It i 
was of itself a large sura, in the estimation of a 
poor fisherman whose ju'esent voyage did not 
promise much success. 

‘ You will swear, Monsieur, that neither my | 
vessel, myself, nor my crew shall be imiierilled ! ’; 
he replied. j 

‘ I swear,’ answered the Italian. j 

‘And that this is no bribe to induce me to per- | 
form a mean or guilty act I ' said (.lustave. ‘ iVlou- i 
sieur, we fishermen of France aVe poor, but we | 
pride ourselves upon our hone.sty/ j 

‘I liave spoken, padrone,’ replied the Italian. ; 
‘An Italian gentleman is equally proud of his ^ 
honour, and is incapable of performing a mean or : 
guilty action.’ I 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Gustave, after some rcllection, 

‘ I am at your service.’ 

DAVID GABRICK. 

On a cold March morning, in the year 1737, two 
young men started from Lichfield to try their 
fortunes in London. The younger of the two is 
but nineteen, not tall, but well made, ‘a very 
sensible fellow and a good scholar, of good dis¬ 
positions, and very promising/ His companion is 
seven years older, somewhat ponderous iu person, 
rolling in gait, and rather near-sighted. The 
former is David Garrick; the latter is his pre¬ 
ceptor, Samuel Johnson. 

Garrick was designed for law; but following a 
very early and a veiy strong impulse, he gave , 
himself to the stagb, and made his d''but on | 
the boards of Goodman’s Fields, Ipswich, under j 
the name of Lyddal. His part was Aboan in | 
Oroonoko, and from that night his success was j 
assured. His first appearance in London was j 
in Richard III., and for the display of lus own ! 
powers he could not have chosen a litter part, j 
His success was triumphant, and as lasting as 
triumphant. Garrick’s was that success which I 
ever rewards not so much continual and con-: 
Bcientious toil a« red-hot enthusiasm. His render¬ 
ing of ‘ iiichard ’ was a reformation as much as | 
a revolution in the histrionic art. j 


Garrick’s popularity on and off the stage was 
the result of a happy combination of unusual 
qualities. Some of these we may endeavour 
to enumerate. By descent a Frenchman, he had 
all the volatility and indeed volubility of the 
French people. His stature was slightly under 
the middle size; his limbs beautifully propor¬ 
tioned; his arm charmingly tapering off into a 
hand very neat and very sinall. Manliness, 
elasticity, ease, and grace characterised his deport¬ 
ment. ‘ His movements were refreshing to witness.’ 
What' a contrast to the burly aud bull-dogged 
Sam ! AVith his dark-blue coat and small cocked- 
hat laced witli gold, Garrick’s figure was unique. 
His countenance, never at rest, revealed the 
radiant mind in the expressive play of features. 
The eyebrows finely arched over a pair of dark, 
brilliant eyes, the tire of wliich he had the art 
of quenching, and making his intelligent orbs us 
dull as two gooseberries ; in the personation of 
terror or tenderness his eye held the audience like 
a spell. His voice at once natural, cultivated, and 
easy iu its modulations, wide in its compass, had 
that undelinable ponetrat,ingne.ss peculiar to the 
great actor and true orator. Inqjressiouablenuss 
or intense sensibility was a leading trait in 
tJarrick’s mental make-up. This is that (juality 
by which an actor, while si.tting due store by the 
words, realises and bec<.imi'S out and out the 
character he portrays. Tin.' mere ropcitition of 
the language of Jlauild, however graceful and 
correct the elocution may be, without that inteii- 
siveuoas by which Hamlet as a harmonious whole 
lives iu aud shines distinctly througli the actor, is 
])erhaps a correct cnougli portrait, but it lacks 
the living soul. Garrick too had a true work¬ 
man-like delight in excellence!. And with all 
liis natural endowments and genius, perliaps few 
professional men have, worked so con.stantly 
and witli sucli a continued enlliusiasm to the 
I very end of a public career. His Avhole .soul was 
j in his work, and his work was his joy. ‘He saw 
I no one on the days lie performed he was full 
of the ‘part’ for the evening. And even between 
j the acts he separated himself fiom the other actors 
I and would sjieak to no one. Ho brought genius 
j and put conscience into his work. / 

I Another element, if not of lii.s succe.ss at least 
j of his hapidness, was his marriage to that chann- 
i ing singer, the fair Fva M. Vcigel or Violette, 
This lady was said to be ‘ the most agreeable 
woman in England.’ Sterne, wlio .«aw her among 
the beauties of I’aris in the Tuileries Gajdens, 
declared ‘ she could annihilate them all in a single 
turn.’ Even Horace Walpole could forsake fiis 
cynicism, and say of her that her ‘ behaviour is all 
sense and all sweetness.’ During the twenty-eight 
years of their married life, David was not so much 
the husband as the lover; aud his affection was 
rewarded with a love as true and as constant as 
his own. Mrs Garrick survived her husband more 
than forty years, and for at least thirty of these 
she would not allow' the room in which David 
died to be opened. Buried, at her own request, 
in her wedding sheets, she occupies the same grave 
with her husband at the base of Shakspearc’s 
statue, ‘ until the day dawn aud the shadow's flee 
away.’ Doubtless a helpmate so attractive and sa 
congenial and pure greatly aided the actor in 
striving to attain his ideal. 








STRAY THOUGHTS IH A LIBRARY. 


Does any one, or all of the qualities mentioned 
as constitutinf,' the equipment of Garrick, account 
for the fact that unlike Mrs Siddons, Kemble, and 
Macready, Garrick at once and by a bound placed 
himself in the front rank of the priesthood of the 
stage 1 The sun sometimes foretells his rising by 
scattering the clouds that cap the hill-tops, while 
as yet we see him not; but inch by inch he rises 
like a golden wheel; slowly inch by inch he 
scatters the mVit and kindles the heights, until 
at length he rises—a full orb—pouring his bril¬ 
liant 8])lcndour3 on all below. So rose gradu¬ 
ally Mrs Siddons, Kemble, Edmund Kean, and 
Macready. On a dark and cloudy day, the sun is 
obscured ; ho has risen, is well up the horizon, 
but is draped in cloud and shadow and is invis¬ 
ible ; the wing of the storm sweeps away shadow 
and cloud, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
burning, blazing sun has burst on view. So burst 
David Garrick on the British stage. 

Qarrick’.s character was by no means perfect. 
Many faults were laid to his charge ; and 
amongst others was his fondness of flattery. 
Murpliy, to whom Garrick had given loan 
upon loan of money, accuses him of mcanne.ss. 
This charge, however, lias been proved to be as 
unjust as it was ungrateful. On one occasion, 
Murphy was asked his opinion of Garrick, lie 
replied: ‘Olf the stage, sir, ho was a mean 
S’ cakiiig fellow; but the stage'—throwing up 
iiis hands and eyes—‘Iinpossiblo to describe!' 
Mrs ('live was one night standing at the wing, 
alternately weeping and scolding at Garrick’s 
actiiic:; and turning away in anger, she exclaimed: 
‘I believe he ' ould act a gridiron!' Once, 

at a splendid dinner-party at Lord - 'b, they 

suddenly missed Garrick, and could not imagine 
wliat hud become of him, until they were drawn 
to the. window by the convulsive shrieks of 
laughter of a young negro-hoy, who was rolling 
oil the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see j 
Garrick niiinicking a turke 5 ’-cock in the court- | 
yard, with his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in 
a seeming flutter of leathered rage and pride. In 
Lear, Garrick’s very stick acted. The scene with 
Cordelia and the physician, as Garrick played it, 
was ineffably patlietic. The anathema in this play 
exceeded all imagination; it elnctrilied the audience 
with horror. The words ‘ Kill—kill—kill !' 
echoed the revenge and impotent rage of a frantic 
king. 

When it w-as announced that Garrick was soon 
to take leave of the stage, there came a rush of 
people from all parts of Europe to witness his ’ 
last performances. Many foreigners who came | 
specially to England to see Garrick play were i 
nnable to get admission, A week or so after his i 
last appearance, he thus W'rites : ‘ When it came I 
to taking the last farewell, I not only lost the use 1 
of my voice, but of ray limbs too. It was indeed,! 
as I said, a most awful moment. You would not 1 
have thought an English audience void of feeling ' 
if you had seen and heard them. After I had 
left the stage, and was dead to them, they would 
not suffer the petite piice to go on, nor would 
the actors perfonn, they wore so affected.’ Thus 
retired from the stage perhaps the greatest actor 
of modem times, Garrick departed this life in 
January 1779. His death was a national event. 
The funeral was the largest ever seen in London 
up to that time, among the mourning thousands 


at Shakspeare's monument being old Samuel 
Johnson affected to tears. Perhaps he Avas think¬ 
ing of that cold March morning when he and 
his friend left Lichfield for London. 

STRAY THOUGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 
When we walk through a spacious and well- 
equipped library, and gaze on the book-lined 
walls, one cannot help pondering upon the real 
wealth therein contained; and how the thoughts 
that are contained in the books may be destined 
to live.and exert their influence long after their 
authors have passed into dust. 

Many tljoughts glide through our minds when 
in a library. There is a feeling of sadness when 
we look at so much ‘ medicine for the, mind' 

[ stored on the 8helve.s, and reflect that we can 
I never master even a tithe of their contents—that 
many branches of study must ever remain closed 
to us—and that in the few in which we can engage 
our progress will be slow, and will soon be ended. 
Again the thought of the fleeting nature of human 
life and fame occurs to us. The authors Avhose 
w'orks we see around had all their little day—they 
commenced life with advantages or disadvantages; 
they errterged from obscurity, and gained the fickle 
applause of the day, or pined in want. But cele¬ 
brated or uncelebrated, worthy or worthless, the 
same lot happened to all—to the same home each 
and all tended. 

When we think, however, of the small number 
of books which by their merit establish a claim 
to immortality, or that possess any native vitality, 
we are reassured, and recognise that if we 
confined our attention to books of this class, 
Ave would have a reasonable hope of mastering 
much of the learning, and acquiring much of 
the knowledge, handed down to us by superior 
genius. The youthful reader who is turned 
into a well-stocked library to choose his coarse 
for himself, is in danger, upder the influence 
of an unregulated mind, of either feeding to 
repletion, or being vitiated by something either 
hurtful or poisonous. The first thing is to culti¬ 
vate a literary appetite, for the choicest di.she.s 
may be prepared in vain for a man devoid of taste 
—the genius of the AA'riter spent in vain if 
there be no responsive understanding, no sympa¬ 
thetic kindling on the part of the reader. The 
next thing Ave have to learn is to receive ideas 
Avith discrimination ; not to accept Avliat is Avritten 
because it is written, but because of its truth or 
intrinsic value. It is important to bo able to get 
at the kernel of a book. Tliere may be much 
unpalatable husk or padding; let that go, so as 
you get the substance, A study should be pur¬ 
sued with an end in view'. If wc make a journey 
to the bank, we do not leave until wo have got 
the money we require. If there is much store of 
precious metal beneath the soil, the waj’ to reach 
it is to sink a mine, not to lightly scratch over 
a large surface. We may flit as the butt^y 
from book to magazine, from history to travel; 
but with the bee we should extract Airhat*good wa 
can, and store it aAvay for future use. 







CHAMBERS’S JOIJRKAL. 


The tree of Biography if v'cll cultivated, presents It is difficult to tell wherein lies the secret of 
to the atodent of mankind a source of endless good descriptive writing. It seems to be the 
delighfa. The fruit is of kinds as various as the making a window of the author’s mind, through 
charaetere of men; but there will be found a which the eye can discern the scene describe, 
certain generic affinity, which will enable ns to It is being true to nature, and }»icturing either 
trace resemhlances, establish theories, and draw with bold broad strokes, leaving the filling«up 
conclusions. Though their paths in life and out- to the imagination, or labouring with faithful 
ward circumstances were u iilely different, we find minuteness to produce a photograph. 
ihut- the men whose lives have been recorded for We might go on from bookcase to bookcase and 
our benefit have had their joys and sorrows, find our topics inexhaustible. But vre must close; 
doubts and fears, and present lessons for our and in doing so, remeralier that it is not what 
guidance which, in most cases, deserve a careful j we read but what we retain and assimilate that 
and conscientious study. We have read of an ' will benefit ourselves and influence our lives and 
old stone being found imbedded in a bank which j those of others. Of what use to pile fuel if there 
bordered on a dangerous morass. On this stone be no light to kindle i Of what use to accumu- 
some benevolent man had long ago carved the ' late material if there be no hand to build ? 
words, ‘Keep on this side.’ Such a message is Mere knowledge is altogether insufficient, if there 
conveyed* by every biography which pictures a be not wisdom to use it judiciously, 
good man—a man frne to himself and to his God. 

In the eyes of Society, a man is a walking ——- 

mysfery; and even his friends know little or A K E N T I S H S T R E A M. 

nothing of wliat passes m the secret chambers 

of his heart. Nor can the man himself reail his Amokgst the various rivera and streams that flow 
own heart until he has made it his careful and j through the picturesque county of Kent, there is a 
patient study. But in a conscientiously written stream so small that an average pedestrian pro- 
autobiography the outworks wdiich guard his i ceeding at his usual pace of walking, can start from 
individuality are passed when we see him m his breakfast, and reach its estuary 

iitA fio liA wnllTAfl cinrl lolimri inittvliAfi ' ’ J 


private life, as he walked and talked, laughed 
and wept—when we look through the windows 
cf his soul and visit liirn in his inner chuiuber. 


comfortably before dinner. And this no mere 
dribbling brook, or ditch dry for half the summer, 


There is an innocent and even laudable | but a steady perennial stream, rising in u beuiiti- 

curiosity in our hearts to know how great' fully romantic country, and caj»abh‘, when it is in 

men conducted themselves when in the quiet ^ tiood, of letting the inhabitants of the adjacent 

of home. How much closer are we drawn to our , valleys feed its power by wild irruptions into 


favourite heroes in biography, when we know 1 cellar®, (lower and kitchen gardens, 

how they were love*! and reverenced by thoir the''lien in their 

Bearert rcUtivc'i, and ho» their greatoesa ol ,,„„Urv i„ their al.ej., 

intellect and powerful genius were compatible! ® 1 

with bumility, good-nature, and plavfulness, ainl hoever is unfamiliar •vvilli the country aiound 

those minor virtues which coiitiibute* to the excel- and Ivestoii in Kent has a treat yet 

lence of character as a whole. We do not think the ' bi store fur him. The tract of country we are 
less of them as we peruse their humorous letters , about to describe is not nioie lliuii twelve miles 
to their children, or see them indulging in a game 1 from the centre of London, yet foi- peaceful 

/\f ‘TrtTin’na • iT ixrn n-rrk f/\ 1 vqv’«i •* mritt’o lilVa I t _ 1 __1 1__ Zx. —I.x _11 l 1 ^ t 


I Whoever is unfamiliar with the country aiound 
' Hayes and Kestoii in Kent lias a treat yet 


of romps. No; if we are to have a man’s life- j l)cauty and wihlness it mi.dit well be a hundred 
history, let ns Imye the man vith.mt l.U dies, Tj,,, jin],. „( „ j, 

«uit-i.ot as seen ,m the ecstat.e flow of some if a ,,,„a j,, „f 

enthusiastic imagination, hut thnuigh the clear { „ , its , 1 1 t .1 n 

unveiled atmosnhero of truth and Tcalitv. (lelh of d\ esKiiorelaiul. Leaving the villas, wc 


unveiled atmosphere of truth and reality. | " eeixuoreiami. weaving uie viiia*, wc 

Next to biography. History comes as a natural 1 begin to cro'-s a wild, bree/y Common abitut two 


sequence; for is it not compiled biogiajiliv^ C humhed at res in extent, liom tlie suminit of 
Events and men arc inseparably connected. The wdiich ivo caldi fine view,-, ovtr the Ciy -t.il I’alace, 
hand that moves the lo\er or guide-, ilie lulm is the Great Metn.poli.s, and the f\< iit and Surrey 
the hand of a mortal like ourselves, ddie eharacters ' hills. The Common—which has been generously 
of history are men w'ho, some by biith, some by ' (hdicated to the piildic use by t'olomd Lmnard, 
merit, have been roost conspicuon® in their acts. 'si,,. i„„,i .. • -.if 

Whai:afteridI,istl,ev«l,mofhWwyhutac.„;,‘''C'“''‘ «< "'f ' "f th« wildsst 

mulated e.vperieiicc ?. Into what fields doe-, it not I , “'dh sceneiy iiuaguiahle, being 

lead us! from the luxurious atino-sidieie of lourt- willi guise, heatlier, hrambles, and scrub 

_ mm aa*^. . * _ A..« .% 


life to the sulphureous canopy of the haltle-field. of almo®t every description. At the north-western 
Into what minds docs it not peer, and w'hat heaits c*^d of the Gomtuem are some fine snatches of 
does it not dissect! To what character,', scene,®, scenery, a small fore®t of oiganlic oak-trees; and 
and events does it not introduce ns ! Tyr.mnising on the oiqiosile side of the road, copses of rare 
kings, intriguing courtiers, tame-serving flat*crers, beauty. Hero, in autumn, when the changing 
the pomp of war, the quiet of the cloister, the o *1 i 1 

stormy voice of the people, the shrill temjiest of .i / \ ^ ^ 

revolt, the quiet mardi of civilisation, the battle 

of the churen, the strides of science, the blazing®! *^“ 0111 , making sketches of the various silvan 
forth of genius, the triumph of truth, nations beauties. 

crumbling and disappearing tottering thrones. Passing over Hayes Common, we come in a 
political certhquakes, AH these i«»8 before us in few iniuutes to another tract of heathland, Keston 
<me vast panoranm! Common, where the stream wo are about to follow 








A NEST-BXHLDIKG WATEE-BEETLE. 


rises. Keston Comraon is smaller but billier tlian 
Hayes, and abounds with springs, one of which 
gives rise to the river Havensbonme. But before 
we proceed to trace our stream, lot us turn aside 
a few paces, to visit a spot of great historic and 
humanitarian interest. Adjoining the main road 
that skirts Keston Common is Hoi wood Park ; 
and crossing a stile in the fence, wo stand 
almost immediatuly before a venerable oak-tree. 
At the foot of tliis oak is a seat, and on this 
seat is the following inscription, from the auto¬ 
biography of that great philanthropist, William 
Wiiberforce: ‘ I well remember after a con¬ 
versation with Mr Pitt in the open air at the 
root of an old tree at llolwood, just above the 
steep descent into the vale of Keston, I resolved 
to give notice, on a fit occasion in the House of 
Commons, of my intention to bring forward the 
abolition of the slave-trade.' Tlie scat with the 
inscription was erected by Colonel Stanhope in 
1802. What advances has the great cause of 
humanity made since Wiiberforce gave notice of 
his memorable motion! 

Ilcturning to the Common again, we come at 
once upon the source of the Ravensbourne, known 
as Ca-sar’s Well, whence rises a copious stream 
of ^crystal water. The traditions that Ca'sar 
watered his troops liero, and also that their 
Blcj ' w'ore directed to it by the flight of a pair 
of luveiis, may be received as true or not, as the 
reader thinks fit. From this well the water flows 
into two pinall lakes, one beneath the other, and 
finally into a third lake, which is now inclosed 
in piv.'r.ie groiuhi.- From this spot, for some 
miles, the Htreain, having a scrjicntiue course, 
flows llirongh private estates, only in one jdace 
disclosing il-ell' in a pretty watc'rfall, and then 
flowing round a small island, radiant in sprijig 
witli blossoins of t'no rliudodendron. Hence, 
through Hayes, near Bromley, and past Beckeu- 
haiii, the tiny river steals along, and at a jdace 
culled Southend, again comes forward into ]»uhlic 
view. Here it forms a pretty little lake, flowing 
round an island popidarly called Jack Cade's 
island, from a tradition that the oeltd-iralcd rebel 
of that natno used to find shelter in its cover. 
From tliis jioint it winds through Southend and 
C'atfonl to Lewisham, where it formerly bifur¬ 
cated, tlie larger branch flowing lieliindtho village, 
the siiKiller through the centre of the puldie. street. 
From Lewisham the streatn soon begins to lose 
its roinance, ami is here joined by u not incon- 
eiderable tributary, the Quaggy, wliich in rainy 
weather brings down torrents of water, and 
manages, ^yith the waters of the Ravensbourne, 
to do considerable damage to tlie hou.se-property 
which, in defiance of the laws of prudence, has 
been built on the lower levels. 

At two miles below Lewisham, the Ravensbourne 
becomes a tidal river from its connection wdth the 
Thames, Instead of green fields and rich pastures 
and leafy glens, its waters, polluted by all kinds of 
filth, now flow jiast mills and sheds mid dingy fac¬ 
tories, till presently the waters lose themselves in 
those of the Thames. Rising in a healthy, breezy 
moorland, in the depths of the country, the Ravens- 
bounie terminates its career in mud and filth, and 
amidst grimy wharfs and dingy factories. Yet the 
whole distance from its source to its termination is 
not more than about ten miles as the crow flies, 


I and possibly not more than fifteen in all its mean- 
derings. And yet few streams, considering their 
length, present greater attractions to the wandering 
artist. 

A NEST-BUILDING WATER-BEETLE. 

From a young entomologist who has evidently 
studied his subject well, we have the following 
interesting notes regarding a nest-building water- 
boello; and as the natural history of our ponds 
and ditches is daily becoming more popular, we 
gladly offer the little sketch to our readers. Our 
young friend writes as follows : 

One of the most curious and interesting objects 
to he found in stagnant ponds is the nest or cocoon 
containing the eggs of our largest water-beetle, the 

II ijilrophiltis picem. This beetle—unlike t\e other 
large water-beetle, *D(//icms mat^inalis, which lays 
its eggs loose in the wutcr—prepares for the recep¬ 
tion of its eggs a most elegant and beautifully 
adapted nest. It is spun by the female ; and con¬ 
sists of a hollow case nearly resembling in shape 
and appearance, externally, a small white turnip- 
radish with the root cut off, the upper surface being 
somewhat flatter than the under side ; hut instead 
of the green tuft of leaves of the radish, there is 
at one extremity of the cocoon an upright or 
nearly upright spike of a brown colour, tapering 
to a point, and e-tpanded into a flat triangular 
form at the side of tne cocoon, 

Tiie cocoon is formed of silk and a gummy 
secretion looking very like common whity-brown 
])apor ; and its walls are about the thickness of 
ordinary note-paper; but on one side, just beneath 
the triangular termination of the spike, and half¬ 
way to the bottom of the cocoon, this paper-Uke 
substance is replaced by a loose silky film, by 
breaking through which the young larvsc escape as 
soon as the eggs are hatched. On making a section 
of the cocoon by cutting it through longitudinally, 
it will b(; seen to he vety like an oval bag, flattened 
above, filled with a <iiuintity of silky down ; which 
downy or silky substance extends upwards into 
the spike, and downwards to one side, where, as 
already mentioned, it replaces the more solid sub¬ 
stance of the rest of the cocoon. The eggs are 
]»hued behind this filmy substance, extending 
nearly to the other end of the bag, and appear to 
be attached to the flattened roof and bottom of 
the cocoon by thin silk. The spike is composed 
of a somewhat similar snbstauce to the rest of 
the exterior of the cocoon ; but is of a closer 
nature, and thicker and stronger make. The nest 
measures an inch across, and is about seven lines 
deep —the height from the tip of the spike to the 
bottom of the cocoon being about an inch and a 
half. This is about the average, different speci¬ 
mens varying considerably in the height of the 
spike, &c. 

The cocoon before the eggs are hatched is very 
buoyant; and although, if left to float undisturbed 
and free in still water, it is generally so balanced 
that the spike remains upi>ermost, a very slklit 
disturbing cause, such as a water-snail crawling 
over it, will overturn the frail barque, and leare 
the spike pointing to the bottom of the pond. lb 
is evidently not in accordance with the well-berog 
of the ^gs that this should happen, for the cocoons 
are almost always found attached either to tie tail 
grasses growing at the margin of the pond, Of 
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the nest Id built on the under side of a floating 
aquatic the spike protruding just beyond 
the edge of the leaf. 

It will be obserred that both these positions 
offet good protection to the nest, by rendering it 
not easily seen from above; still, as one wonld 
imagine tbe greatest danger to the eggs would 
be from beneath the water, it may be fairly 
concluded that this position is not chosen by the 
parent beetle as a protection from the attacks of 
aquatic insects. I nave no doubt, however, tliat 
the nests are damaged by the attacks of natural 
enemies ; for I have found the cocoon floating loo«c 
with holes made through it, and most of the eggs 
gone, and the rest bad. Tlie ncht is not iuvanabJy 
Attached in this way; for I have found it ti.xed tu 
and surrounded by the green confervio which float 
in ponds. 

Aftdr the eggs are hatched,«tho empty nest still 
floats for a time ; but it afterwards biuks, as though 
saturated and soddeued with water; and troiii 
experiments I have made witli cocoons recently 
hatched, I find the substance of xvhieh they are 
composed is, for a reason which I shall pre.-.eutly 
explain, not impervious to water, as it will pa.ss 
through it more or less rapidly. 

These nests, each of which contains about 
fifty eggs, may be found during June in tbe 
neighbourhood of London and el-sewhere ; the 
latest day I have taken one unhatched is the fitst 
of July. When batched, the young larvm are 
about seven or eight lines long, and swim very 
freely; and it is a curious lact that they will 
often crawl back into the nest after having left it. 

The heads of these larvm are armed with 
a pair of mandibles, which are curvi-d inwardi 
and upwards from their bases; and in this 
stage tliese insects exhibit the singular habit 
of bending hack the head when feeding, so 
that the food carried between the mutulibh's 
is rested on the hack, giving the necessary 
purchase for the action of the jaw's; and so 
great is the power in these larvai of turning 
hack the head, that when viewed from above, 
the under side only of the head is seen, the 
back being at the same lime curved, so as to 
form a more firm support to the inorhcl of 
food. Their food is small aquatic mollusca; 
and when young, they appear to subsist princi¬ 
pally on water-snails recently hatched. 

I am not clear as to the purjiosc served 
by the spike attached to the cocoon. It lias 
been considered as intended to carry air tri 
the interior; but I think that if this svere its 
use, the spike would most probably bo entirely 
hollow, and would terminate in a distinct oiihce 
open to the air. But this I cannot find to be the 
case. Moreover, as the cocoon lloali on the 
surface of the water, and is not WMti'r-tight, the 
air would—except when the cocoon is attached 
to the under side of a leaf—-peuetrale the sub¬ 
stance of the body of the cocoon which is above 
the water. It is, 1 think, possible that a cont inual ly 
changing supply of water may be necessary to tlie 
preservation or the eggs; and supposing this to 
enter through the thin integument through which 
the larvro subsequently escape—as they woul<l 
readily do, this portion being under water—the 
moisture may be brought in contact with the egg«, 
and lh(}n slowly ascend the spike, and be gradually 
evaporated through its substance. 


I believe the existence of the spike is necessary 
to the cocoon; for in the case of two specimens, 1 
cut off the sjiike, and neither of tliese hatched. 
This may possibly have arisen from another cause j 
hut the inference to be deduced from the fact is, 
that the spike is by no means on unnecessary 
appendage. 

TABSENOERS’ LUaGAOB. 

In thi ‘1 Journal of 14th July 1879 appeared 
an article on the defective arrangements which 
exist on the English railways with reference to 
I ‘ Passengers’ Luggage,’ The article is ijiiite true 
* as reganls railways generally; hut a correspondent 
1 dra\\.s our attention to an "e.veeption to this rule, 

, which, in justice to the well-managed Company in 
I question, wc willingly notice, lie says: ‘Who- 
i ever, like myself, has been a luissenger by the 
I London, Brighton, and South Coast itailway, has 
' found the great convenience ot an arrangement, 

I simple in itself, hut fraught with advantages, in 
{ the treatment of personal luggage. It is enough 
in summing iqi its advautage.s to say that the 
I traveller is relieved of all care, trouble, and 
I retponsibiliti'. I am going to Brighton, and have 
I with me say live jiarcels of personal luggage, 
t The porter who meets me at the eab accom¬ 
panies me to the ticket-labeller, who labels pach 
I parcel “Brighton” w’ith a sjiecial number, say 263. 

, lie gives me a similar ticket, bearing the same 
de'-tination and number. I trouble myself no 
further xvith the luggage, which in due course 
is put into the- luggage-van of the train f am 
I going by. When 1 airive at Brighton, I call a 
porter of the Company, and idvc him tlie ticket 1 
I hold, telling him tu(' number ot packages it repre- 
‘ seats; and they are given to him by tlie guard on 
his sun’cnileving the ticke,t. I’hus, after the lug- 
! gage is labelled, no one can obtain possession ol it 
(but the holder of the ticket; wliiM, when it 
' reaches its ilestination, then* is no eonfusion as 
tu its identify, nor any fear that it <an lie obtained 
’ l)osses.sion of by any but the lawinl owner.’ 

Other Comjiaiiies would do well to lollow. 

TWTLKl HT’S II 0 U It. 

Tin; fnnli^lit on a wavdess sia # 

In hffttii'>il i.i'biuico fiiiJttli ^lowl3■. ^ 

Till foMinl liowtr, tlic niHl- cio\\in‘il In'c, 

I’lodiiim the g.ithtring twilight holy. 

It is the hour when Passion hows • 

A hull uin silliness round us linctrs ; 

And on our wildly thiohhing hiow.s 
Wc fed the touch of augd fiiigcro. 

It i‘ tin hour when lo\crs foml 

(For bolt its tiati\( air is hrealhlnu) 

Drape with fair hojie-, Life’s drear beyond, 

(iay gailands for the future wreathing. 

It is the hour when in f.ir land, 

Tlie wanderer lira! of ecnseles-s roaming, 

Longs for the elasp r.f kindred hand, 

And the dear hoiue enwiapt in gloaming. 

It is thf hour when mankind hears, 

Amid Kirth’s mingled moans and l.awghtcr, 

Chord-, wlueli will swell when iiiihorn years 

• Are buried in the great Hereafter. 

W. V. s. I. 

Printed and Published by W. R. Cuamiiers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, LuKOOii, and 339 High titreet, EDiKBiritoH. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S LECTURING 
EAICURSIONS. 

Jilt John Batiioate, whom w’e have dc'^cribed aq 
honig absent on leave Ironi his duties us District 
Judge in Otago, New Z'-alaiid, is now' about to 
ret arn to tlie colony; and at our re(]ncst, has 
fa\ uied us with a few notes reg trding the wojk 
he has gone through mice his ariivil m (Jieat 
BiiUun. 'I hese noti on his Lcituinig lAcui-ions 
are in s’ni^us w.n'■ inti'iesUiig. Tie \ slew what 
c.an be oonc lor tin jmbhc advantage by a jK'rsim 
ol by no means robust constitution, who is re 'iid- 
Ic'.s of ti luble, and let Is aiiiiinteil 1>\ a <le-'Ue of 
doing good. Mr Bat]iga!(\ oliject w i-. to nuke 
hnow-n the degdiilit} ol New Zudami as a in Id 
lor nil 1)1 ignition to faimeis, i ajntali-t^, and othem 
Fortius puipose, he prepaicil a i-eiusol Let tin. s 
on Ins vo^u'C to England, i-ome oi them lieing 
wiittin on lus pasnige up the Red St a, ami the 
others matiir.d during his re-,idence in I'ttbles, 
Edinburgh, and elsewhere. Besides tliu hibnions 
e.\ertion, he jireparid a book on tlie vime Mib,-, t, 
entitled, ‘New Zealaml, it.' lle'ouices ami I’los- 
petts,’ whicli has been imblibhod at a snull price, 
and has had a large tuculation. We Lave no 
doubt the book lias elleetually fulfilled its lUsign ; 
and, along with the Let ture.s deh\ eied at various 
towns to large and aiiprcciatiic amliences, will 
have influenced many to fix on New Zealand as a 
desirable place of settlement. When w’l consider 
that Mr Bathgate i.s not a iirofessioual land-agent, 
and has no purpose to serve, further than the 
pleasure of recording his convictions, drawn from 
jiersonal knowledge and well-ascertained facts, wc 
may view him as one who unselfishly gives up his 
leisure for the public benefit. 

Taking a review of his proceedings before quit¬ 
ting Edinburgh in May, to take sliipjiing in the 
Tlumes tor New Zealand, he writes as follows; 
‘ In the course of November last, I had the 
pleasure of delivering lectures at the following 
.Scottish towns: Haddington, Dirlcton, Dalkeith, 
Selkirk, Innerleithen, and Peebles. I was every¬ 
where w'cU received ; but while the meetings wore 


very successful and the audiences apparently much 
interested, no practical results followed. Tliis 
probably arose from the fact that the land in 
Scotland is prini ijially held on lease for nineteen 
years, and the tenants accordingly were unable 
to contemplate immediate emigration. The plan 
I generally adojitcd in a lecture was to a.S3ume 
tlut, in order to obviate the intense competition 
wliuh had raised rents to an abnormal height, it 
w’as nece'i.iry tliat some of the farmers, especially 
tlic 3 ’ounger men, shfuild leave for a new country. 
The question was then asked : Where should 
tiiey- go to ? I answered I w’ould select the 
loimtiy whivh had the gieatcbt number of points 
ot (‘.vcellentc for iiisuiing succe-is in agriculture 
and comfort in life. The points suggested were ; 
1. A genial and hcalthlul idiinate. 2. A fertile 
soil. 3. Good communications by roads and rail¬ 
ways. 4. Abumbince ol water and fuel. 5. Free¬ 
dom fiom locusts, mosquitoes, and other insect 
plagues. C. Variety in production—that is, a 
country liaving stimothing else tiian agriculture to 
dejicnd on, sinh as Avuol, goM, manulacturcs, &c. 
7. Rcadj' market. 8. Social advantages, such as 
' good education ; and 9. Good government, law, 

^ and order. 1 shewed where some colonies w’ere 
I deficient in several important points, and proved 
that New Zealand was the only country known 
winch possessed the whole of these qualifications 
in happy combination. In every case where, 
after the facts w’ere fully stated, I asked for a 
favourable opinion from tliU audience, it ivas 
accorded w'ith, acclamations almost bordering on 
euthusiii'^ra. 

‘In Decemlu'r I went to London; and while there, 

I received a pressing invitation from Mr Alderman 
Iledley of Tynemouth to visit him at his place. 
West Chirton House, near North Shields. I went 
down to see him, and found that he had just 
returned from New Zealand. About two yeans 
ago, he became afllicted with severe nervous de¬ 
pression. He tried a ramble through France, 
Germany, and Italy ; and returned home trithont 
imjirovement. The medical men urged that he 
should take a bug voyage to Melbourne. He 
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jidded Teluctantly to their advice, and sailed Nottingham, I was invited to address the Chamber 
iojr Melbourne. When he arrived there, he felt of Commerce, Birmingham. This I did one after- 
be was better in his general health ; but his burden noon with good effect to a crowded meeting, and 
Blall weighed him down. Having letters of intro- received a cordial vote of thanks. I took np tbe 
duction to New Zealand friends, he next went question of the indebtedness of the colony, and 
dbither, and was hospitably received at a station shewed that the real point was not its amount, 
in Southland. In fourteen days he became a new but ivhether it could be profitably used. Mr 
mm. The depression left him, and he was able Wright had informed me that ho would catechise 
to ride forty miles at a stretch, wdiilst in England me on the debt; but my argument and facts 
he could not have ridden four to save his life, seemed to be appreciated, as no questions were 
He attributed the beneficial change to the c.v- put regarding it. While at Birmingham, I was 
hilorating and pure atmosphere. He travelled conducted through the extensive works of Tangye 
aU over the colony in the enjoyment of un- j Brothers. In the yard waiting to be tested were 
bounded pleasure in the new scenes which came two large cranes for the Dunedin Harbour Board, 
before him; and after making numerous friends. No engine or article is allowed to leave the 
he returned to England in November last, loud in works until thoroughly tested. The consequence 
his p rakes of the colony, and feeling as if he is that the raised letters “ Tangye Brothers" are 
conla not be grateful enough ^or the benefits be ! an acknowledged guarantee for excellence. The 
had received. It was kindly arranged that I! firm had often been asked by merchants to put 
should deliver lectures in Newcastle, Darlington, J the name of the party ordering on the engine, 
and Middlesborough, and each of them yiroved an as is done in cutlery; but they have invariably 
unqualified success. At Newcastle, the Mayor pro- refused, on the ground that they were responsible, 
sided, and the room was packed with a thousand and that they wished by care and good work¬ 
people. manship to make their name a voucher for a high 

‘ At this meeting, I felt I had a thorough com- stamlanl of excellence, 
mond of the audience; and before I was done, ‘After Ibis I was invited to lecture at Leeds, 
there w'as so much interest excited, that if I could ! Hull, Louth, and Lincoln ; •when the dissolution of 
bare said a ship w'as waiting at the quay in which ! parliament took place, and disorganised all my 
they might embark for New Zealand, it seemed as ; plans. As I had to leave Great Britain in the 
if a third at least of the audience would have I end of May, I have had to renounce the idea, with 
been willing to go. Mr Hedley followed -with a i much regret, of visiting these places. The only 
few graphic sentences, corroborating my state- | engagement I kept was to address the Midland 
ments, and giving his recent experience. Inirue- j Farmers’ Club <ju May 13th. I had a pleasant 
diately after the vote of thanks to the chairman, ■ meeting there, and an animated discussion followed 
the platform was mobbed by eager inquirers. The ' my address. I uuderstand several of the members 
articles in Chamber's Journal bad proved excel- l have it in contemplation to give up their leases, 
lent pioneers, and were undoubtedly the means of i which arc shorter tlian those in Scotland, with a 
drawing together the large attendance. Several i view to emigrate to New Zealand. I may men- 
of the gentlemen present had made up their minds ; tion that altogether, as the result of my efforts, 
to leave—men with capital, the very stamp of | consideialdy over one hundred thousand pounds 
settlers we require. One intelligent fanner came ; of capital will flow into the colony with intending 
forty miles to be present, and he lias since given j settlers from various parts of Britain. 

•up his farm, and is arranging for his immediate j ‘ On every occasion T have discouraged labourers 
departure. Similar meetings were held at Dar-! from proceeding to the colony until lietter times 
lington and Middlpaborough. A lady at Darlington, follow the want of employment conseipient on the 
a councillor’s wife, waited to be introduced to me, recent monetary crisis. iMy eltorts have been 
and declared with erapressement “It was a charm- chiefly in the dire/ition of submitting facts fjft the 
ing lecture," and she Iiad enjoyed it so much! con.sideralion of farmers Avitli capital, that tliey 

‘After a very pleasant week, I returned to might decide wliether they would not materially 
London. I theu received a kind invitation from better their circumstances by emigrating to one 
Mr Joseph Tanf^e, a member of the celebrated j of the most fertile, of our colonies, instead of 
firm of Tangye Brothers of Birmingham, to visit ' wasting their energies and resources in vainly 
him at his seat, Tickeuhill, near Bewdley, in the J striving here against tlie fierce competition arising 
valley of the Severn. He had been a constant ; against them in other food-producing countries, 
reader of Chambers's Journal since his boyhood. i In all my laliours, the articles in Cltamhen^s 
He had been much taken with the articles on | Journal, a periodical which seems to penetrate 
New Zealand. The little book liad now been | everywhere, have been most powerful helps. 

E ublisbed; and he was so pleased with it, that! They led to a flood of correspondence, as I have 
e bought half-a-dozen copies to circulate among | received and answered above a thousand letters 
his friends. He arranged for a meeting at Kidder- from all parts of the world ; but I have not 
minster, three miles distant from his homo. grudged tlie trouble, confidently believing that 

‘ This meeting passed off equally well •^vith while I was promoting the interest of my adopted 
those previous. The Mayor occupied the chair ; country in the discharge of that duty, I was con- 
and as he had recently returned from a tour ferriiig a favour on many in making known the 
in New Zealand, he confirmed my statements : true eTemcnt.s which alone could lead to success on 
in his address at the clo-se of the lecture. At the : the part of those who might emigrate thither.’ 
conclusion of my remarks, the applause was Successful as Mr Batligate’s Lecturing toiirs have 
very hearty, one lady in front of the gallery so been, it is prof»er to say that his averments have 
eamesl, that she lookw as if she would never tire not been unchallenged. Writers in a Dunedin 
waving her handkerchief Through Mr Tangye’s newspaper having questioned some of his facts, 
friend, the lamented Mr J. S. Wright, M.P. for on that subject being referred to in the ‘Hadding- 
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tonahire Courier,’ Mr Bathgate wrote to the last- 
mentioned paper as follows: 

* I have on no occasion stated as a fact that 
which I do not fully believe, my belief being 
based on trustworthy evidence. If you will turn 
to page 44 of “New Zealand, its Kosources and 
Prospects,” a copy of which I forward, you will 
find the following sentence : “ The following esti¬ 
mates have been carefully prepared by an oxi)eri- 
enced land-owner near Oaniaru, in the very centre 
of the finest wheat-growing district, and may be 
considered reliable.” The point is, whether the 
testimony of this land-owner is reliable. I there¬ 
fore give his name and standing, lie is Mr John 
Reid of Elderslie, North Otago, a colonist, like 
myself, of seventeen years’ standing. By his 
integrity, skill, and enterprise, he has amassed a 
large fortune, all made in the colony. He is the 
owner of eighteen thousand acres of the finest agri¬ 
cultural land, in a high state of cultivation. He 
is nniversally respected, and his assistance is 
desired upon every public board on which he is 
willing to act. He has just been selected by the j 
government ;i3 a member of a Royal Commission | 
appointed to inquire and report on tlie, w<.irking I 
and administration of onr jaihvays. Surely a I 
gentleman of this standing is more reliable than | 
an anonj-mous writer in a nevvs{>aper, who gives j 
no facts to support his opinion. The leading j 
dariy paper in Iduncdin, “Tlie Otago Daily Tim'^s," j 
also exi)rcssed a doubt as to the accuracy of my ! 
statements. This called forth a most convincing '■ 
letter from Mr Reid, which the editor published ; 
and a.lded : “ W’e .vith pleasure insert the letter, | 
and are quite sati fie<l tliat all the statements of j 
fact have I'oen accurately made.” 1 mnv inclose I 
you tho letter, and as it contains much which ! 
cannot fail to be interesting to your readers, T have ' 
to request that you insert it as anpendix to this ' 
comnmnioatiun, J may add that New Zealand ' 
has carried off tlie first prize at the Sydney Exhi- : 
bition for malting barley and oats. According I 
to files just to hand, the following rales per acre ' 
are not unusual this last harvest in the liest 
districts—namely, wlieat, sixty bushels ; barley, ' 
sev'enfy bushels; and oats from eighty to one ^ 
hundred bushels. It has bemi a fifle season. I i 
leave your readers to compare these rates with 
those of the very finest seasons in East JjiAluam’ ' 

The following is Mr Redd’s letter to the Editor i 
of tlie ‘ Otago Daily Times,' aliove referred to by I 
Mr Bathgate. As it is inqiortant, we give it i 
entire: 

‘SiR~My attention has boon called to an article 
in your issue of the 10th inst., which I had over¬ 
looked, questioning the truth of certain statements ■ 
made by Mr Bathgate which opi>earcd in Chfwibcrs’s \ 
Journal some time since. The statements referred j 
to are not only nut overdrawn, but are consider- * 
ably under the mark, I accept the responsibility | 
of proving their correctness, as they were furnished I 
by me to Mr Bathgate. He instances a farmer i 
who bought a farm for fifteen pounds per acre, 
and cleared that sum out of his first year’s crop. 
The farmer referred to is Mr Thomas Rainfortli, 
of Tcancraki, whose land adjoins my own; and 
consequently I had ample opportunity of seeing 
and knowing of the result referred to. The land 
was cultivated in a proper manner—a thing which 
is too seldom the case. The crop sown was barley 
with grass and clover seed. The yield w'as seventy 


bushels of first-quality grain, besides a quantity of 
second quality, and the price obtained for the crop 
in Oamani was five shillings and ei^ditpence per 
bushel, which brought the gross yield to over 
twenty pounds sterling per acre. The whole 
expense connected with the crop was under four 
pounds sterling per acre; thus leaving a net return 
of sixteen pounds sterling, instead of fifteen as 
stated. In addition to this, the pasture obtained 
from an outlay of a few shillings per acre for seed 
is as luxuriant as could be desired, and adds con¬ 
siderably to what Mr Bainforth gains by the crop. 
Mr Tliomson of Columella, also an adjoining pro¬ 
prietor, thrashed out a crop of barley at the same 
time, which yielded over eighty bushels first-class 
grain, and which gave a correspondingly lai^e 
rc.sult; in his case nearly doubling the amount 
paid for the land on which.it grew, in both 
cases those results were obtained by having firsfc- 
I rate land and giving the crop proper cultivation, 

; tlie proprietors also being fortunate in getting a 
j good price for their produce, 
j ‘ I could point out numerous instances where net 
I returns of five to fifteen pounds sterling per acre 
1 have been made from good land here, but shall 
I content myself in the present instance with merely 
I vindicating the statements referred to in your 
I article of the 10th inst. 

‘Yon also doubt the correctness of the statement 
that a farmer may make twelve hundred pounds 
' sterling per annum from a farm of five hundred 
acres : this statement I maintain is also under the 
mark. Mr Bathgate supplies particulars as to 
how this result may be obtained during an average 
of seasons. Those figures are very moderately 
stated. I am aware of much better average results 


having been obtained from similar areas during 
tlie past seven years. As you are doubtless aware, 
many men embark in farming pursuits who neither 
have land of their own, capital, nor agricultural 
experience. Such men have not only to pay 
the very highest rates of interest, but they are 
also charged heavy commissions for advances of 
money. Buch interest and commission, although 
perhaps not too much when the risk to the lender 
is considered, are a heavy burden to the borrower ; 
and if combined with an utter want of agricultural 
knowledge and experience, failure is almost a 
certainty. Such are not the men to wliom Mr 
Bathgate refers, but to those whose live-hundred- 
acre farms are their own and free of debt, and who 
have a capital of not less than three pounds sterling 
per acre to stock the land and work with. 

‘ He assumes that the land is of good quality, 
and near to a market or port of shipment, as his 
estimate of its cost w'ill shew—namely, fourteen 
pounds sterling per acre. His figures, which are 
based upon very moderate yields and prices, shew 
a net return of eleven liundred and forty-five 
pounds sterling (L,l 145) from the working of the 
five hundred acres, after deducting aU property 
chargeable working expenses, rates, taxes, &c. For 
the remainder I wnll copy his statement, namely: 
“The sum of L.114r) being left as the balance 
after paying expenses, is chargeable with rent, at 
interest of the capital expended in purchasing the 
land. Estimating the cost of the land at fourteen 
pounds an acre, this at seven and a half per cent, 
gives a charge of 21s. per acre, or L,629 on the 
farm. Deducting this from tlie net profit, a 
balance is loft of L.620 for the tenant’s income; 
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being 40 per cent, interest on his capital (L.1500) 
invested in stocking the farm.” 
with reference to the book which he is said to be 
compiling is, I think, rather unkind and quite 
tmneeessarv. However, he is so well known and 
respected by those who know him, that your 
advice is not likely to be taken; and his book 
when published will, I doubt not, be the means of 
assisting to benefit the colony, and many deserving 
fanners in Great Britain, who may be influenced 
thereby to throw in their lot with us.—I am, &c. 
John Eeid, JUlderslie, 20lh February ’ 

These letters aliord the best evidence of Mr 
Bathgate’s accuracy, as well as of his caution in 
making statements. There is, however, no end 
to cavilling. We observe that in a newspaper he 
is found fault with on the ground that the colony 
is at present labojiring under <• a severe financial 
pressure, and that land is selling at reduced 
prices. To our mind, these ought to be induce¬ 
ments, instead of drawbacks, as far as immigrants 
with capital ate concerned. Now, apparently, is 
the time for young agriculturists to emigrate to 
buy tracts of land at a cheap rate with ready- 
money. By putting off a year or two, during 
which prices may recover, the cliance of getting 
z bargain may be gone. From the arguments 
emploj'ed by the newspaper in question, it would 
appear that people should give u]) try ing io bettor 
themselves because bankers, through the effects of 
panic, have restricted their loans. Such restric¬ 
tions send a shiver only over those who depend on 
discounting bills and otherwise borrowing. The 
man who is able to pay his vray and to carry on 
his transactions with cash, has nothing to fear 
from financial derangements. What intimidates 
others, inspires him with enterprise. Immigrauts 
with capital, therefore, besides benefiting them¬ 
selves, would go far towards strcnglheuing the 
financial condition of the colony, and what seems 
desirable, they would give employment to the 
wage-receiving classes, both as regards laud and 
manufacturing industry. 

Every piece of fresh information we receive 
confirms the impression made by Mr Bathgate’s 
luminous statemeuts, that New Zealand has attrac¬ 
tions for agriculturists possessing a fair sJiare of 
capital and spirit, beyond what are offered by any 
new country we are acquainted with. In conclu¬ 
sion, we take it upon us to thank .1 udge Bathgate 
for the trouble he has taken in making the merits 
of New Zealand so W'ell known to the peoi)lc 
of Great Britain, We wish him a pleasant voyage 
to the colony, and hope that there, tlie efforts he 
has made among us will be duly appreciated. 


A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXin.—HISTORY. 

* There is a spark of goodnm here.' 

On a day in spring, when the birds seemed mad 
with jollity, a little child came singing down a 
country lane. She carried a basket on her arm, i 
and in one hand she jingled together some eight or 
ten copper pieces. Two or three fleecy clouds set 
ofl' the perfect blue of the sky ; a light wind, (nil of 
the fresh scent of trees and flowers and country 
earth, fanned the child’s face ; and no bird in the 


hedges or the trees about her sang a blither song 
than hers. As she danced down the lane, there 
appeared in the highway before her the figure of 
a diminutive man in a coat made of an old sack* 
and corduroy trousers much too large for him. He 
had a spiky white beard and moustache, and he 
wore a silk hat battered out of all shape, and foul 
with dirt. The little maid skipped gaily on 
rattling her coppers, and the diminutive man 
paused to regard her. He heard the jingle of the 
money in her baud, and looked cautiously up and 
down the road. 

‘ Where arc you going, my little dear ? ’ he said 
os she approached him. 

The bits of blue sky which shone in the damsel’s 
eyes clouded, and she stopped with a look of 
affright The little man shuffled up to her, 
and with a sudden cruel grip, caught the cliild 
by the wrist and gave her a sharp wrench. She 
screamed faintly, and dropped both her money 
and her basket The little man picked them up, 
and looking about him with an air of indecision 
for a moment, flung the basket over the nearest 
hedge, then put the coppers into his pocket, 
shook his fist at the child, grinned, and walked 
away. The little maiden only a minute before so 
glad' and fciirless, sat down and wept bitterly. 
Home was her only refuge, and she trembled to go 
home, and she was afraid to stay in the lane, which 
now soeincd so dangerous and ionel 3 ^ So you seo 
she had nothing left but to sit there and cry 
broken-heartedly. 

I’erhaps half an hour later, came that way a 
man with deep sunken black eyes and a sallow 
face half hidden in a great black beard laced with 
gray. His black hair hung about his face and 
neck, and there were many white hairs inter¬ 
mingled with it. He was dressed in broken gar¬ 
ments, and his boots scarce clung to his feet. As 
he walked on slowly with downcast eye.s, the noise 
of the child’s weeping strucK lii.s ear, and he looked 
about in a slow dazed imiuiring way, as if the 
sound hurt him. Following the child’s cry, he 
turned into tlie lape, and there saw the Ijitle girl 
lying on a grassy hillock with her face in her 
hands. He knelt down beside her and spoke 
soothingly. ‘ What is it ? Boor little woman. 
What is it ? ’ 

The child looked up at him with her large blue 
eyes quite overbrimmed with tears. She could 
not st<jp crying all at once. Her little breast 
heaved, and her open lips quivered, and the blue 
eyes overflowed ; but she stretched her arms out 
to the ragged tramp, as if she trusted him ; and he 
sitting on the hillock, took her on his knee, and 
put one arm about her neck, and petted and 
soothed her until she could speak. Then with 
many sobs, she told her story ; and the tramp 
having heard her to the end, first scrambled through 
the hedge and restored her basket; and then shew¬ 
ing her a shilling, asked her if that was as much 
as had been stolen from her. She could not tell ; 
but ho bade her run to complete her errand ; and 
asiay she went with her fears banished and her 
trouble over. Tlie tramp looked after her for a 
minute before he Te.suraed his walk. lie had 
parted with his last coin, and now for the first 
time in his life was penniless. Yet he cared little 
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for that as he went upon his way. He had nothing 
to walk for and nowhere to go, yet he walked with 
a dogged downcast perseverance, which to the eye 
of any one who had troubled to observe him would 
have seemed to indicate a purpose. Once or twice 
men garbed like himself passed him on the way 
and flung him a rough salutation ; but he returned 
no answer. The sun went down and the air began 
to be chilly, and he walked on shivering. The 
darkening road stretched out before him lonely 
and sad in the twilight. He leaned over a gate 
and peered into the fields ; then climbed the gate, 
and sauntered to a hay-slack, beside which some 
twenty or thirty bundles of straw had been thrown 
down. He nestled under the lee of the stack, and 
drew the great bundles of straw over him ; and lay 
there dry and snug until a refreshing ivarmth 
came over him, and ho fell asleep. He was uj) 
before dawn, for fear of discovery, and plodding 
along the road again in the cold and darkness. 
He grew dolefully hungry ; but at that season of 
the year the fields were bare, and there was no 
chance for a penniless man to pick up anything. 
He walked all day, and housed himself at night 
in a barn to whicli he found a chance entrance. 
Next day saw him again upon the road, trav^clling 
more slowly and with greater effort, but still beut 
nowhere, and utterly without a purpose, though 
his (logged perseverance might have made it seem 
to ne who watched him that he was walking 
away from death to life. That night he found 
another sheltering hay-stack, out of which ho 
dragg«(d enough hay to make room for his body. 
He ia> down tlie’e, and pulled the surplus hu}’ 
over lum ; and the racking of his rheumatic limbs 
and the pangs of an empty stomach kept him 
awake all night. Next (lay lie. siglited London, 
and went on with wearier and ever wearier feet in 
the profitless race against his own shadow, refusing 
at every step to know that he could go no 
further. 

In one of the outlying districts of Tjondon, an 
enterprising trailesniau had lined tlie back of the 
window in which he displayed his goods with 
gorgeously panelled mirrors. The tramp came by 
in the sunshine and looked at the window. The 
tradesman stood at his own door and surveyed the 
sunlit street and the striped sliop-blimls, and 
l(X)ked kindly on a thirsty dog which went to the 
waterman’s bucket opposite. But ob.^erving that 
the human Pariah jiaused before his window, the 
tradesman turned and eyed him with suspicion. 
For his part, the tramp paused in perfect vacuity 
of mind, and hi a mood so dreamy and unob¬ 
servant, that he took the reflected image of him¬ 
self for the actual solid body of some person 
standing in the shop. And being, as wo have 
seen already, of a tender heart, he felt a dim pity 
stir within him at the sight of that melancholy 
spectacle. Stained with travel, rugged, bent, miser¬ 
ably shod, the creature standing there in the shop 
seemed deserving of pity. But as the tramp out¬ 
side raised his head and moved his hand, an 
answering motion arrested his regard, and he saw 
in a second the trick his mind and eyes had played 
him. More than the third part of a year had gone 
by since he had consciously beheld the similitude 
of himself in a glass, and then he had seen a figure 
so different from this that his momentary failure 
to recognise himself need scarcely be regarded 
with surprise. He had been gay, and well dressed, j 


and young, and splendidly handsome five months 
ago; and now this human scarecrow, who looked 
so hungrily and mournfully back at him from the 
gold-bound mirror—this was he—this bow'ed and 
bent and broken wretch with the knotted black 
beard, grav-sprinkled, that flowed over his sunken 
breast, aim the elf-locks with silver lines in them— 
himself and no other. And all this breaking in 
upon him, not ns it is here set down, but like a 
lightning flash for swiftness and terribleness, he 
clasped his hands with one heart-rending groan, 
and his eyes grew so dim that the mirror and* 
its reflection w’ere blotted out of sight. At the 
sound of the groan the tradesman came off the 
door-step. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

The tramp turned his eyes upon him for one 
instant, and no more; and then with his hands 
drooping and clasjied piteously before him, and 
his head bent dow'nwards, he crawded on, dragging 
one foot after the other. The tradesman took a 
.step in pursuit, and sent a thumb and finger into 
his own waistcoat-pocket, whence they returned 
with a shilling between them; and the man half- 
benevolent, half-su.spiciou8 in mood, sending one 
glance after the retreating figure and another over 
the way, saw his rival tradesman regarding the 
tramp and him with a smile of satiric humour. 
That decided him. He followed the pitiable 
figure, slipped tlie shilling into the clasped hands, 
and shot himself shamefacedly back into bis own 
shop again. The tramp faltered in bis w'alk, and 
looked down upon the coin. He turned slowly; 
but he could see no one in the street, and he did 
not know from wdiom the gift had come. ‘ Humili¬ 
ated?’ th(3 tramp said to liim-self questioningly. 

‘ What right have I to feel humiliated ?' But he 
had been proud, and this first offer of charit}' was 
very bitter to him. The bread ho ate tasted of 
charity, hungry and empty as he w’as, and his 
.swelling throat almost refused it. 

The streets grew fuller and busier a.s be neared 
the City ; and the lights springing up in the thin 
du.sk, and tlie roll of carls and calis, and the hoarse 
murmur of the distant .streets, were to him accus¬ 
tomed things, and full of remembrances. What 
had moved him back to Loudon ? He could not 
tell. How should he live there ? Where bestow 
himself I He could not tell. At length ho 
found himself on London Bridge. Was there 
any temptation there ? Ay! Tlie dirty stream 
that ran oilily about the wharves and the greasy 
luud-bank.s, and stole in such lilthy smoothness 
round the boats that lay moored in niid-streara 
—vaguely seen past the lights that rose in the 
thill spring dusk—called to him witli a voice 
which found a ready answer. But though one 
half his soul clamoured w’ith an eager cry for the 
rest that lay there, he shook his head in answ^er 
to that inward call and muttered: ‘ No, That is 
the basest end of all. Let the close come how and 
when it may, 1 can’t seek it wilfully.’ And in 
answer to that resolved murmur, rose an inward 
voice of longing: ‘ Let tlie end come soon;’ and he 
muttered again, shaking his gray sprinkled head; 
‘Amen to that. Let it come soon—let it come 
soon.’ In this sorrowful case, still furtively 
munching the bitter bread of charity, and walk¬ 
ing with his face bent downwards, shadowed by 
the drooping liat he wore and by his "matted 
hair, he let his feet carry him whitheu they 
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iroulA He Imd wandered back to Holborn—for proffered half of it to tbe tnimp, wbo only shook 
he had come up from the Western country—and his head in answer. 

a.1_•_ 1 _ -*i *_ _...... A ^^^ 4 , <I> At** *^**.**... ___r 


the sj^ring dusk had given way to night, A fret- ‘ 0 please ! ’ said the sweeper in his whining 
fhl wind teased itself with nioanings until a close voice. ‘Don’t think mo indelicate or over-pressin’; 
fine rain came down and stilled it. He was stand- but I really couliln’t keep it I ’ve seen better 
ing on the pavement facing Chancery Lane, when days, though I am a crossing-sweeper now ; and I 
a private cab came by, rasping the kerbstone, and really couldn’t demean myself to keep it’ 
pulled np within three or four yards of him. Tlie tramp faced round again, and regarded, him 
‘Hold that there for me a minute, will you, attentively. ‘ There is a spark of goodness here,’ 
mate?’ said a whining voice in the tramp’s car ; he thought; ‘though not many would have sus- 
and before he knew it, he found himself holding pected it The man is thoroughly in earnest; and 
a street-sweeper’s broom. The owner of the j who am I of all men in the world that I should 
biwm had taken charge of the horse in the private {trample a good impulse down V There came into 
cab ; and the owner ot the cab had swung himself | his mind, as though a voice long silent had 
out of it, and had gone with a hurried step along repeated them, these words: ‘ The bruised reed I 
Warwick Court. The horse was ■ restive, and will not break, the smoking flax I will not 
insisted on going forward. The man who had quencli.’ And that long-silent voice which 
assumed the charge of him was either unable to whispered to his soul, seemed to lay a command- 
control, or unwilling to provoke the horse; and the meat on him. ‘You will feel the want of this 
cab was taken on slowly for perhaps a dozen yards, to-morrow,’ said the tramp, as he held out his 
when it was brought to a stand behind a great hand, and the sweeper placed the money, wet with 
wagon which blocked up that side of the way. the dismal rain, in his palm. 

Scarcely noting these things, the tramp stood at ‘Which we’ll try to ’ope not, sir,’ the other 
the kerbstone beneath a lamp-post, and directly answered, and stopped before a flaring public- 
at the head of the crossing, broom in hand. ‘ lii, bouse. ‘ I haven’t had a drop to-day,’ he said, 
sweeper!’ said a comfortable voice; and the ])a8sing his hand across his mouth. ‘Will yon 
tramp saw a gloved hand e,xtendod towards him. come iu and take share of half a quartern ?’ 
Mechanically he put out his owu hand, and a ‘-No!’ said the tramp with a little inward 
sixpenny-piece dropped into it from tlie gloved shudder. 

thumb and finger. Then, by some unaccountable ‘I beg your pardon,’ said the other in his 
accident, another and another and another chari- querulous whining tones, ‘for asking you; but I’ve 
tably disposed soul came by ; and although the seen better days myself; and any one can see, sir, 
tramp solicited nothing—perhaps partly because as you’ve not been used to this, sir, when you 
of that—copper pieces were dropfted one by one speak.’ 

into his hand, until, when the sweeper came back ‘ Can you tell me where I can get lodgings for 
to claim his broom, his locum tenens had some- the night 1’ asked tlie tramp, ignoring the dubious 
Hiing like two shillings waiting for him. compliment ‘ I am very poor. 1 had only ten- 

‘Why, whatever’s this?’ cried the sweeper in pence when you shared with me.’ 
amazement, as the tramp put the sixpence and the ‘ If you ’ll only wait for me half a minute,’ 
little pile of coppers in the hand held out for returned the sweeper, ‘ I ’ll take you to as good a 

the broom. place as there is. It isn’t far, sir, and I ’in going 

‘ It is yours,’ said the tramp. ‘ It was given to there myself.’ 
me as I stood in your place, and was meant for Receiving a nod of iissent, he shambled into the 
you of course.’ gin-shop ; and after a pause of a minute, came 

‘Oh, I say, mate,’cried the evreeper, ‘you are shambling out again, luijbiag the back of his 


licited nothing—perhaps partly because as you’ve not been used to this, sir, when you 
copper pieces were dropfted one by one speak.’ 

land, until, when the sweeper came back ‘ Can you tell me where I can get lodgings for 
his broom, his locum tenens had some- the night ?’ asked tlie tramp, ignoring the dubious 
i two shillings waiting for him. compliment ‘ I am very poor. 1 had only ten- 

whatever’s this?’ cried the sweeper in pence when you shared with me.’ 
ut, as the tramp put the sixpence and the ‘ If you ’ll only wait for me half a minute,’ 
e of coppers in the hand held out for returned the sweeper, ‘ I ’ll take you to as good a 
n. place as there is. It isn’t far, sir, and I ’in going 

yours,’ said the tramp. ‘ It was given to there myself.’ 

stood in your place, and was meant for Receiving a nod of iissent, he shambled into the 
lurse.’ gin-shop ; and after a pause of a minute, came 

[ say, mate,’cried the evreeper, ‘you are shambling out again, luijbiag the back of hLs 
le good sort; and what extraordinary luck hand relishingly across Ids bii.stly lijjs. He led 


‘Oh, I say, mate,’cried the evreeper, ‘you are shamblnig out again, luijbiag the back of hLs 
a real true good sort; and what extraordinary luck ! hand relisliingly across liis bii.stly lijjs. lie led 
you do have, to be sure.’ The sweeper was a tliiii ] his coiiipaniou along Ibdborn and into^xford 
and faded man, dressed in somebody’s ca.st-off suit i Street, and criis-sing 'tiic road with a brierinjunc- 
of black broadcloth. Somebody’s suit had been tioii to the tramp lo follow, went down a dark and 
bi^ly respectable once upon a time, and was sunk | noisome pa.ssage which led into a court-yard. At 
into a deeper disgrace of seedine.s.s by reason of { tiio far end of the court burned one oil-lump, a 


that old respectability. Some feeble attempt had 
been made to patch its looped and windowed 
ragge^ness; but little fragments of torn cloth 
ahook at the man’s shoulders and elbows and 
knees, and the skirts of his coat were vandyked 


feeble blur of light on the darkness. ‘A good 
many of the slejis is broken,’ said the sweeper; 
‘ and you ’ll have to feel along the wall, because 
the balusters has been broke up for firewood;' and 
with this caution, he preceded the stranger once 


with rags. The tramp had drooped his head again more; and with now and then a warning word, 
after one look at the sweeper, and had turned made needful liy the unsufeness and darkness of 
away; but the other follow'cd him, and said, with the way, led right to the top of the building, 
a sort of reluctant haste: ‘No ; look here, mate ; ‘ Wait there while I get a light,’ said the tramp’s 
half of this ought to belong to you. ^ No, sir ; I’m guide, speaking out of dense darkness. The tramp 


poor, and I may have took to drink ; but I’ve 
allays kep’ my ’ed above water in the way of 
honesty, and I really couldn’t 0 dear, no—I 
really couldn’t’ 

‘ Are you so acmpolous ? ’ asked the tramp, 
turning round upon mm wearily. 

‘Which, speakin’ fair and honest, sir,’ tlie 
aweeper answered, ‘I really am, sir. I couldn’t do 
it 0 dear, no—I really couldn’t do it’ He 
AfButed the money with his shaky fingers, and 


stood still, and heard him prowling cautiously 
about the floor, sliding his feet before him, as if 
afraid to set them firmly down. After a wliile, the 
man sti uck a light, and found a candle ; and then 
called the other to him. ‘Step cautious,’he cried; 
‘yau ain’t used to the place, and there’s a-inany 
holes about,' The tramp not heeding this warning 
greatly, crossed the creaking floor, and in the dim 
light of the candle looked about the room in which 
he found himself. It was absolutely bare of 
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furniture, and held nothing, so far as he coiild see, 
but three tea-chests, a heap of shavings, and some 
ragged sacks. 

‘I haven’t got a lock to the room,’ said the 
svireener, still whining, as though he was beseech¬ 
ing charity ; ‘and when I’m in luck, and I’ve got 
a bit of firing, Mrs Closky she keeps it for me 
in her place down-stairs.—Sit down here, sir,’ he 
continued, placing one of the tea-chests bottom 
upwards, ‘and i’ll.see about a fire.’ Leaving his 
guest in the dark, he went down-stairs ; and the 
tramp heard the murmur of conversation in the 
rootn below. He leaned his bearded chin upon 
his hands, and looked before him at the scenes 
which memory and fancy threw upon the black 
canvas of the night. They were many, and some 
of them were glad, but not one of them had any 
other lesson than de.spair for him. And suddetily, 
with no wish or conscious thought of his to bring 
them, the bridge and the river were before him, 
with dim blots of light upon the bridge again,st 
the thin spring dusk, and brightly scintillating 
sparks in the distance where the filthy stream 
went out of sight beneath the curtain of the gjither- 
ing dark. And his whole soul yearned after the 
rest which lay within the bo.snm of the river, till 
he set his teeth and gripped his beard hard with 
both hands, and muttered to himself; ‘Not that— 
not that. The cowanl’s way. Tlie meanest end 
< all. Not that, in Chtd's name!’ The 8lim_v 
stream w'ith its twinkling lights faded out of 
fancy’s gaze ; and the sweeper came stumbling up 
the broken stairs with the camllc in his hand, and 
a lean Kie k thm-a over his shoulder. Tumbling 
out a few handlii .s of coal and wood upon the floor, 
he knelt down at the grate, and built up carefully 
the niiiterials for a fire. 

‘Is this your own place 'I' asked the tramp, glad 
to turn his tliunghts into any current but that in 
which they chose to run. 

‘Yes,’ said the sweeper. ‘Itcomes as cheap as 
Flight's Place ; and 1 ’ve been well to do in my 
time ; and I can’t abear the tlionghts of mixing 
up along of them low rifl'-raif. Which that’.s what 
they are, I know riglit well, sir—the very lowest of 
the very low.’ 

‘ What is Flight’s Place ? ’ the tramp asked. 

‘ It’s a thieves’ kitchen—nothin^ better, sir,’ 
answ'ered the sweeper, fanning the lire with liis 
hat, ‘do.e by where 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
you, sir.’ 

‘ Ay r said the tramp. 

‘Not as I’d say,’ the sweeper continued, ‘as 
Bolter’s Rents w'as ezackly the kind of place as 
a man might care for to live in which had been 
well reared. But it’s very miiet and retired-like, 
when you ’re at the top ; and since the time when 
my poor wife died—my pardner-in-life which she 
is dead and gorn, sir—there ain’t been one creetur 
in thi.s room but me. That is, not except Dr 
Brand.’ 

‘ Dr Brand of Wimpole Street 1 ’ 

‘That’s the same gentleman. Do you know 
him V asked the sweeper. 

‘No,’ said the tramp; ‘but I have heard of 
him.’ 

‘ I daresay now, sir,’ said the sweeper, leaving 
his place at the fire, which now burned brightly, 
and dragging one of the empty tea-chests before 
it, ‘ as you'd wonder what brought a gentleman 
like Dr Brand to think of coming here, sir 1 ’ 


‘ What brought him here ?’ the tramp returned, 
trying to feel some interest in the other’s chatter, 
and to shut out the thoughts which beat at the 
door of his own mind. 

‘Why,’ said the sweeper, spreading his hands 
before the blaze, and basking in it, but speaking 
always in the same whining tones, * me and my 
poor pardner which is corn, meaning my wife, 
sir, kep’ a stationer’s shop, with a license for 
tobacco, close up against where Dr Brand formerly 
used for to live when he was younger in practice. 
An’ ho used to deal with us, which he put a 
deal of money in niy way, and brought a lot of 
custom. Which when I’d been in business nine 
or ten ’ear, sir, I’d saved a bit of money; and I 
thought I’d venture for to enlarge the trade. 

And- Ah ! ’ broke out the sweeper, shaking 

his head dismally at the fire, ‘what a fool I were 
for certain! I went to a man a.s had* a office 
in Long Lane, which his name was Mister A 
Tasker’- 

A light shone suddenly in the tramp’s dull eyes, 
and he lifted his head and looked in the speaker’s 
face. His own countenance flushed crimson, and 
then paled again. He dropped his chin slowlv 
upon his hreast, and took his heard with botn 
hands. The sweeper went on, noting nothing of 
his companion’s agitation. 

‘ And I borrowed more money off of him ; and 
‘ that was wliat broke me up ; for he followed me 
I that hard, and he did that persecute me. If you’ll 
I believe me, sir, I paid liira four or five times over, 

I wliich I shouldn’t bo surpri.sed if I paid him six. 

' And finally he came and sold me up.’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ said the tramp. ‘ A blood-sucker.’ 

‘ Oh, you may well say that, sir,’ cried his host^ 
and maundered on again. But the tramp had 
fallen into a reverie, in which the other’s words 
fell idly on his car. lie came out of his dream in. 

I lime to hear the statement that that was what the 
1 sweeper called a judgment; and he in answer 
j nodtlcd and said ‘Ay!’ But he had mis.sed a story 
j which might have been of interest to him had he 
I heard it. It was no other than the tale of Mr 
I 'ra.sker’s fall as related in court three days before 
by the counsel who ap[)eared jvgainst Closky. 

The .sweeper saw something of the tramp’s pre¬ 
occupation, and forbore to speak further; but 
ri.sing began to arrange for him a bed of shavings, 
and to apportion the sacks which were to cover 
liiin. The self-absorbed man took no notice of 
hi.s movements, and was indeed by this time 
unconscious of his presence. The host went down- 
staire again, taking the caudle with him ; and re¬ 
turning bv-and-by with two rough and ragged 
blankeU, threw one upon each of his improvised 
couche.-j, and touched the tramp upon the shoulder, 
saying that he might go to bed when he would. 

‘ What do you pay for this place asked the 
tramp, without turning round. 

‘ I pay oue-and-ni neper) CO a week for it,’ re¬ 
turned the sweeper. ‘ That’s ju.st threepence a 
night, you see. It comes as cheap as a lodging- 
house, and I have it to my own S(dl'.’ 

‘AVill you take me as a lodger for a week if I 
share the payment with you ?’ asked the tramp, 
bending above the scanty embers of the fire. 
‘I am tired, and 1 must rest for a day or two.’ 

‘ You can stay hero and welcome,* wl^iaed 
sweeper. ‘I don’t want nothiuk from a man as il 
poor and honest, like myself,’ 
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I <033^ yon iet me pay/ said the 

top**' A K f * 

Wmmmk ftM the other. *It ain’t my 
MPIlWk!* the money. I don't ask for none. 


ten^ee-halfpenoy, and I am your 
.|wi|»t'fior a weelk. Is that agreed t ’ 

‘^That’s anreed/ said the sweeper; and the new 
lodKer east aimself wearily down upon the sacks 
M^ehavutgs, and drew the tattered blanket over 
him. The sweeper as he arranged his own bed to 
his mind, offered tw'o or three remarks to his 
Companion; but receiving no answer, lay down, 
curled himself up in his blanket, and fell fast 


And it was in this wise that Frank Fairholt 
became a lodger in Bolter’s Bents. 

■ ' ■ ' .. • -- . . . ... 

SOME SCIENTIFIC HOAXES. 

It is not a little curious that men of pcience, 
notwithstanding their devotion to truth and 
critical examination of evidence, arc so apt tt) 
be imposed upon by deceptions got up in their 
own particular study. Perhaps it is because tiiey 
are disposed to confide in the honesty of other.'., 
and also that their enthusiasm carries them away 
and gets the better of their circmn'.pection. 

The most touching of all the scientific lioaxes 
with which we are acquainted was perpetrated in 
the eighteenth century. Although the ancients 
had again and again dug up fossils of animals, 
shells, and plants in excavating the ground and 
quarrying the rocks, they wore very long in find¬ 
ing out their true nature. Some pluIo.s(jpber.s 
attributed tliem to a formative force in natuie 
which moulded them as they were; some con¬ 
sidered that the Creator had shup(>d them for 
some inexplicable reason ; and latterly we find it 
generally held that they were either iicaks of 
nature or relics of the Flood. These views especially 
prevailed with John Bartholotnew Adam Ikringei, 
a Professor at the University ot Wurzburg, ^\ho, in 
accordance with thqm, instructed Ins puinls that 
foasU remains or ‘ figured stones,’ as they wore 
called, were mere ‘ sports of nature.’ Now, some of 
his mischievous young students wore of opinion 
that they, as well as nature, might have some sjiorf 
in making figure-stones; and accordingly they 
set to work and carved many curious and fan¬ 
tastic forms out of tlie soft limestone rock of 
the neighbouring hills, and buried them in the 
localities where the Professor was atonstomed to i 
dig for his fos.sil treasures. ‘ His delnght at the 
discovery of these 6tr,^nge forms,’ ttays Pr ifessor 
O. C. Marsh, the celebrated Ainericau I'lologist, 
encouraged further production, and taxe<l the 
ingenuity of these youthful imitators of nature’s 
secret processes. • At last Beringer had a large 
and unique collection of forms, new toll ini and 
to science, which he determined to publish to tliu 
world. After long and patient study, his woik 
appeared in Latin, dedicated to the reigning Prim i 
of the country, and illustrated with twenty-one 
folio plates. Soon after fhe book was published, 
the deception practised upon the credulous Ifio- 
fessor became known; and in place of the glory 
he expected from his great undertaking, he en¬ 
countered only ridicule and disgrace. He at once 


endeavoured to Kpttrohase and destroy the vdlnpios 
already issued, mid succeeded so tar, that lew 
copies of the first edition remain. His small for* 
tune, which had been seriously impaimd in htteg* 
ing out his mnd work, was exhausted in an effort 
to ^ain what was already issued, as the price 
rapidly advanced in proportion as fewer copies 
remained. He died in poverty, mortified at the 
failure of his life’s work. It is said that some of 
his family, dissatisfied with the misfortune brought 
upon them by this disgrace and the loss of their 
patrimony, used a remaining copy for the produc¬ 
tion of a second edition, which mot with a lai^'e sale, 
sufficient to repair tlio previous lo8.s, and restore 
the family fortune! This work of Beriuger’s, in 
the end, exerted an excellent influence ujion the 
dawning science of fassil remains. Observers 
became more cautious in announcing supposed dis¬ 
coveries, and careful study of natural objects 
gi-aclually replaced vague hypotheses.’ 

We are here renunded ot an anecdote which 
is rel.ated of a ceitain Edinburgh Professor of 
natural history who was engaged in delivering 
a cour'se of lectures on (Jeologv, hut which 
had a result different fiom what was antici¬ 
pated. One day a chosen hand of his students 
acquired possession of a brickbat, which they 
p.'iinted a variety of specioms hues, and placed 
amongst tlie oilier fo'-sils and rocks on which 
their master was to discourse. The Profes.sor 
illustrated lus lecture by reference to the speci¬ 
mens before him on the table, saying, for ex¬ 
ample, as he w’ent on : ‘ 'i’his is a piece of 
vulcanic trap-rock,’ or ‘This is a piece of granite,’ 
At length he came to the mysterious stianger 
with the gaudy livery, and after taking it up m 
his hands and examining it attentively for a 1"W 
moments, he jiroceeded : ‘And gentlemen, this is, 

1 am sorry to saj, a }>iece ot loolisliness.’ 

The ea-ies of scientific imposition which we have 
thus far lited had at least a harmless intent; hut 
there are instances of others width were eitlier 
conceived in recklessness or malice. The figure of 
Newton in the .s. unfific ima.nnation is only coin- 
jiarahle to that of .Shak^peare in poetry ,• and his 
extraordinaiy fame chielly reds on his grand 
di'.covery ol the law ol umvers.d gravitation.* To I 
take avvav lliis'lrorn his cretlit would he like fror- i 
ing that Ihmht, Machdh, OtJulh tlie Mcrrhani 
of Vfiiioc were jmiloined hy Shakspeare inmv 
some other pen. Neveithekd.s this is preeistdy 
what was attempteil some years ago by a learned 
mcnihtr of the Fieiich Acatlerny of Sciences, 
M. Chasles, who mu-t not be tonlounded with M. 
I’hilarele t’liasles. ('liasles declared that Newton 
had jiilfered his discovery lioni an older source, and 
the news iell upon the scientific world like a 
bomhshcll. To piove lus nsseitions, M. (fliasles 
protluctd a show of laded yellow manuscripts, jmr- 
jioiting to ho letters liom Pascal to Sir Isaac, 
containing the geim of the great idea. The 
documents weie ]ihunly ancient, for the ink had 
been tested hy chemical means; it was remarked, 
liowever, that the style of Frcncli in which they 
were Written did not agree with the date alleged. 
The letters and other documents produced hy M. 
t'hnsles at the same time were said to have belonged 
to the Ahhey of Tours. Thence thev came into 
tlie po»'es^lon of a certain Count de ftoisjourdain, 
who emignilcfi to America in 1791, and was 
wrecked on his return, losing all his effects, except 
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hii pirecious munuwrip^ lie Mtimately »eld 
to keep himself in breaa. From the hands of the 
Coont the said docuroenfei passed into the keeping 
of him ^ho gave them in torn to M. Chasles. 

Such was the story; and to the acute objections 
of Mr Brand of Glasgow, Chasles audaciously pro¬ 
duced another letter from Galileo, which proved 
that Pascal had made known his discoveries to 
him. This letter was dated 1640; and on its being 
pointed out that Galileo was struck blind in 1638, 
M. Chasles, nothing daunted, met his critics again 
with a letter from Galileo to Pascal, in which he 
warned his ‘young friend’ not to betray the secret 
that he had not lost his sight as reported, but had 
only pretended to have lost it, in order to prevent 
his enemies from persecuting him. There was 
no combating this unequivocal evidence, and the 
savants of the Academy admitted that M. Chasles 
had triumphed, and deserved well of posterity for 

f )roclaiming the truth. Tiius cncouraced, M. Chasles 
)ecame a mine of antiquarian wealth, and shewed 
letters from most of the famous men and women 
of old times, both saints and sinners, all in French 
of tli(‘ seventeenth century. Amongst these he 
exhibited a corre.spondence from Alexander the 
Great to Aristide.s, several notes from Attila the 
Ilun, and the w’idow of ^Martin Luther; and sundry 
communications from .Tudas Iscariot to Mary 
Magdalene, and from Lazarus to .St I’etcr ! These 
a .>amding documents were produeed by M, Chasles 
with such an air of perfect goo.l faith, that it w'as 
imjiussibb- to doubt him. He stated that he had 
purch.i^ed twentv-seven thousand manuscripts for 
live f'l 'UsiTid pi I ’ids, but would not betray the 
source, le.st other- should sli/vre in it. At last the 
exposure came in sj>it(» of M. Chasle.s, who turned 
out to be a niificrable dupe. A eommitlee wa.s 
sent to Florence to inquire into the authenticity 
of a pretended auloL'raiili of (lahleo, and on its 
being jmlged apocryphal, the inateriah of the 
fraud wi’rc discovered, I'lie forger was an ill- j 
educated fellow named Viain Luca.«, a native of 
Chartres, who was taken, tried, and severely 
l>unishcd. | 

Coming now to more recent times, wc find that 
an interesting ca.se of immitig.ited hoax in a matter j 
of pure science, was perpetrated on the English 1 
chemical woild in Ihtij. Jn- the ituniber of the I 
Mechanic's Mnga:.ine for March 3, KSGS, there 1 
ajipeared a letter signed Walter Power, the Royal 1 
School of Mino.^ annouming that the celebrated ' 
German physicist Sebonbein, the discoverer of' 
ozone, had succeeded in decomiiosing the clenu'nt 
oxygen into two components, ozone and anto/.one, , 
by means of the nnjative spark from an eledrici 
machine ; the positive spark again cflecting their ! 
combination into 0 X 3 ’gen. A few days later a para- j 
graph appeared in the Chemical News, character- ! 
ising the alleged .Schonbein’s result as being' 
without doubt the greatest chemical discovery ' 
ever made, and promising the original memoir I 
as soon as it could be got from Municli. The ' 
French Association also heard of the rumour, and j 
forthwith invited Sclionbein to come to Paris and 
exhibit his e.\periiuonta to the wondering gaze of 
the Parisian sarauis. To the disajipointment of 
all, however, an answer came from Sclumbein 
denying that he had ever made such a discovery ; 
though ho had been engaged over thirty years 
in investigating the nature of oxygen, and had 
been led to vt/er that it was composed of ozone 


aod autoxoae, Tkil lihe ori^Qal notIcQ was it 
wilful hoax, could be proved by the wordiM of 
the letter and Idle epunoue references given, mn 
if it had not slnoe been eouf^ed as such by thp 
writer; and it ie instructive to see how even 
skilled chemists were hoodwinked by it 
America is proverbially the land of that kind 
of illusion or deception in scientific matters which 
is perh^s best understood by the term * mare’s- 
nest' The Americans are e^erly bent upon dis¬ 
covery, and the temptation to run into ‘ mares- 
nests’ unwittingly, or even to perpetrate a veritaWe 
fraud for the sake of notoriety or gain, is un¬ 
fortunately powerful amongst them. When the 
famous Mr Edison began his remarkable career as 
an inventor, he announced to the world one day 
that he had discovered a new physical force which 
he named ‘Etherie Force.’ Ine force did not 
appear to be electrical, since ^ven the most deli¬ 
cate galvanometer or electric current detector 
failed to note its presence ; nevertheless it was 
produced by means of electricity, and like elec¬ 
tricity could generate a brilliant light. Mr 
Edison was to do wonders with it, revolutionise 
telegrapliy, and turn the world topsj'turvy; but 
serious investigation by a man ot science who 
knew more about electric science than the daring 
I young telegraph operator, soon demonstrated that 
tlie mysterious power was nothing more than what 
is known as the ‘ extra spark.’ 

A notorious deception practised on the American 
public three years ago was the ‘Keely Motor,’ 
will ell, according to Mr Keely the inventor, was 
also based on a new force he had discovered by 
accident. His machine consisted in utilising this 
force, wliich could be generated from water 
vapour; and !Mr Keely, who modestly disclaimed 
aii}’^ meiit in his invention, declared that he could 
work his machine up to ten thousand liorse-power 
if the metal would bear it. The small model 
machine which be exhibited consisted of an elabo¬ 
rate array of wrouglit-iron, cast-steel, and copper, 
tubes, balls, and basins, which defied all under¬ 
standing. It was stated to utilise only a quart 
of water at a time, and from that a thousand 
horse-power of energy could ^ be generated for a 
time sudicient to run a steam-riiip acros.s the 
Atlantic. A joint-stock company was formed to 
work the concern, and the shares went up to an 
extraordinary premium. One of the directors said: 
‘We have been laughed at, and called cheats and 
impostors ; but out of the original company who 
joined in raising the one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars already expended upon this occa¬ 
sion, only three or four have withdrawn. In a 
mouth or two now, all Mr Kecly’s tests will bo 
finished, and we will shew the world whctlier he is 
the greatest inventor or the greatest humbug of this 
age. Scientists, machinists, and learned societies 
are in\iteil to come and make every lojt the}' can 
think of.’ At last the knavery was exploded. Pro- 
fca«ors J^Iarks and barker of the University of 
Pennsylvania were invited to test the apparatus, 
and observing that a lieav}* iron tube was con¬ 
nected to the macbinc just before it began to 
operate, they discovered that this ^ tube was in 
reality a secret store of compressed air. 

About this time the American scientific peri¬ 
odicals were e.xccedingly rich in wonderful new 
motors aud new Jorces. Just as Mr Keely 
announced that a little water could be mode to 
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jbilBi, ten iaoredible amoitnt of pljysicd 
I ■^ag watin lUotots trero trunipi^ea 

‘ '0^^, dotioe, notably those of Mr Qary 

waiy’e motor was based on 
a enustance, which, when placed 
aagnet and a piece of iron, destroyed 
Mtween them. The new machine 
iK^ ^tented, as also %vaa that of Miss Hosmer, 
A lady artist, resident in Rome. The latter 
jCcmkivance was to furnish its possessor with a 
ODoree of perpetual motion by the expenditure of 
a few pence; but, like all the rest, it was ulti> 
mately shew'n to be a delusion. 

Another American notion of a rather dangerous 
kind' was exposed only a few months ago. It 
appears that a certain Professor Wingard clairaeil 
to ne the inventor of an apparatus with which he , 
could destroy a vessel at a distance of live miles. 
This would, he reas(;nal)ly said, put a stop to all 
naval w'arfare, since anybody in possession of Ins 
secret would be able to shatter a hostile lleet into 
nothingness without getting within range of its i 
guna Two years ago he gave a jnildic exhibition ' 
of his plan at New Orleans, in piesence of many 
scientinc men. The hulk of a seliooner was 
blown by him into atoms from a small boat which 
was rowed within about a mile of the hulk. As to 
the nature of this awful force, the Professor could 
only say that it w’as electricity, that scapegoat 
for all inexplicable phenomena, and that it was 
applied without any direct connection between' 
the machine and the object to be destroyed. He 
appeared again at Boston last summer, formed a 
stock company, and got one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred dollars for a preliminary experiment. A 
little steamer was obtained, aiid in a dark house j 
on its deck, vrith careful privacy, Wingate arranged 
a groat quantity of mysterious apparatus. On 
the day appointed for the test, one day last 
November, an old vessel was towed to a safe point 
in the bay, and the steamer was stationed a mile 
away. Suddenly there was an explosion at a con¬ 
siderable distance from each craft; and afterwards 
the wreck of a row-boat, with two mangled human 
bodies, was found at the spot, Wiiigard, greatly 
agitated, said that his experiment could nut be 
carried out that day*; ami he has since cunfe^seil 
that the trick used at New Oilcans, and about to 
be repeated at Boston, was to exiihxle a Luge 
dynamite torjiedo under the vessel by means of a 
rope running to the pretended electuc apparatus. 
The two unfortunate nien ■were on their way to 
put the torpedo in iU place when an accidental 
explosion caused their deatk , 

A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 

CHAPTEE II. 

MYSTEHY (continued). 

The stranger placed the purse in the imdrom/s 
hand. ! 

‘Yet stay. Monsieur,* said Gustave, before he' 

transferred the purse to his pocket, ‘I claim the 
right to draw back, and to return this purse aud 
its contents to you, if I disapprove of tho service 1 
am asked to render.* i 

‘Be it 80 , fodi-nm; bat there will be no occa-, 
eion,’ answered the Italian. ‘But the night pro-j 
gresaes. li is now near midnight; and the service , 
I seek fitom you miurt be reaiuer^ ere daybreak,, 


if it is to prove sneoaMfuL There is therefore no 
time to hm. Will mu eater the host with mo) 
We most hasten on sacne.* 

Qustsve started back in diamu He had thought 
that he would be required to proceed somewhere 
with bis vessel, and he did not Uke the idea of 
trusting himself on shore at such a time alone 
with the Italians. 

‘You wish me to go on shore with yotu 
Monsieur?* he said, *I cannot consent I did 
not arrange for that’ 

The stranger appe.'ired much annoyed. ‘I do 
not wish you to go wdth me alone,* he replied. 
‘ One of your people wdll accompany you—one in 
xvhose discretion yon can place trust.' 

The Italian, while ho was conversing, hod 
glanced several times at mo; aud though I was 
attired in a fisherman’s garb, I presented a very 
diflereut appearance from the toil worn, weather¬ 
beaten crew of the lugger. ‘You, Monsieur, are 
not one of this vessel’s crew ? ’ ho asked abruptly. 

‘No, Monrieur,’ 1 replied. 

‘ What then are j’ou i An Engli.shman, I pre¬ 
sume I ’ 

‘ I (ijji an Englishman,’ I reitlied. 

‘I thought as much. But what do you, an 
Englisliman, and evidently not a liaherman, on 
board a French fishing-vusscd I’ 

‘ You have no right to (jUfstion me, Monsieur,’ 
I replied. ‘ But there is no reason why I hhould 
desire to conceal an\thing from yon, and I W'ill 
answer you tiuly. I am an otiicer of the BrilLsh 
navy;’ and a.s briefly as possible, I c.xplained 
bow it came abrmt that I was now on board a 
French fidiing-ltigger. 

‘ An Englisiumm and a naval officer,’ murmured 
the Italian mu'singly, as if to liimself. Then 
addiessing me, he went on ; ‘As a Bntidi officer, 
Monsieur, I may trust implicitly to your lumour. 
Besides, you English are foes to tyranny and 
opiiiession, wheliier on the part of a vile mob 
or their legit mate rulers. May I ask if you Will 
accompany the padrone to the sliore I’ 

‘lle( ollect, Monsieur,’ 1 rejdieil, ‘that by assent¬ 
ing to what you jirupose I ma\ tret into trouble— 
peihaps into disguice with my .supenor officers,’ 

‘1 will giiaiaulee tliat if you lollow tlie Erec¬ 
tions YOU will'receive, notliing of that Lind will 
hapi>en,’the Italian leplusl. ‘ Moreovi'f. you will 
leii'ier a service to one in gieat distress, that you 
■will alterwarls he proud of.’ 

To ti‘11 tlie tinth, 1 was only too willing to go 
on shore with the padionr. Siuh an adventure 
piosented a strong attiaction to u voting midship¬ 
man of eighteen years; and as (fnstave I’ailleur 
seemed to wish tliat I .should he his companion 
to the shoie, lather than one of his own crew, I 
gladly consented. ‘At all events,’ I thought to 
m^iself,‘iL will he something to boaxt of to my 
messuiate.s of tho gunroom, when tho frigate 
retiiins to Toiilon.’ 

‘You will promise, Signore,’ said I, ‘that we 
shall not lie detained on shore ? And 1 should be 
butler satisfied it you w'ouhl give mo some idea 
of the nature of the service you require from the 
padrone and niyhelf.' 

‘Mon-ieur, I will guarantee will return to the 
lugger before daylight dawns,’ replied the Italian. 

‘ As fo tiie nature of the service required, I can 
only repeat tliat it is one in which all who engage 
will have reason to be proud.* 
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1 toitaied no Imgee, Tfa« pdr&m called tif 
his mvr, and iiifonn^ the men that be was going 
on shore on important basin«i^ and bade them 
keep a sharp look-oot, and admit no strangers on 
boa^ Also, ut the reqnest of the Italian officer, 
he ordered his mate to have everything prepared 
for the immediate departure of the vessel from 
the Gulf, should such a course be necessary. 

We then—that is, the fodrone and I and the 
Italian officer—entered the boat, which was im¬ 
mediately palled away from the lugger. And 
now I perceived that the boat’s oars were muffled, 
in order that the rowers should make as little 
noise as possible. 

Opposite the spot where the Belle Jeannette lay 
at anchor, and at the distance of perhaps a mile, 
was a small town or village, near wliich the other 
small vessels that were in the Gulf lay moored. 
We pulled steadily towards this spot until we 
were quite out of sight of the sloop-of-war that, 
as I have mentioned, lay at anchor behind the 
Cape ; and then w'e altered our course, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards a portion of the coast, on the 
opposite side of tlie Gulf, on which a dense wood 
extended to the very verge of the beech. In a 
quarter of an hour or less we had landed, in as 
solitary a spot, seen at the hour of midnight, as 
it is possible to conceive. 

'You will please to hdlow me, my friends,’ 
said the Italian otlicer, as soon as we had landed, 
having previously ordered the two boatmen to pull 
a shori distance off shore and to watchfully await 
our ri-turn, 

‘ Y e liave a iistanco to w’alk througlx the 
wooil,’ he added, adilressing us, ‘ but not far. 
Meanwhile, do not conver-se, but walk quietly, 
lUdkiiig n.s little noise as ]M)s^lble.’ 

In about ten minutes wo emerged from the 
wood, and found ourselves at the gate of what 
aiipeared to be an extensive jiark. A slight tap at 
the gate led to its being opened by a porter, who 
had evidently been expecting us. 

‘ Close the gate, Luigo,’ said the oiTicer to the 
porter, in Italian; and then addrcr..sing us in 
French, he added : ‘In a few minutes, Messieurs, 
we shall arrive at the jiahiec. Then all that will 
be retjuiied from you will be to obey such orders 
as you may receive without 'demur and without 
asking cue-tions. Triit,! to my word that your 
personal safety will be in no re.spect imperilled.’ 

A lew minutes more, and wo saw before us a 
largo and handsome pal(ui'.o, surrounded by a 
balcony, and by pleasure-grounds evidently culti¬ 
vated in high perfection. It was yet early in 
the spring f but in that southern climate the 
W'cather was delightful, and the flowers already in 
bloom filled the atmosphere with a delicious ]>er- 
fumo. We now entered a lofty and spacious hall, 
in which were several officers in biilliant uni¬ 
forms, who were conver-.ing carneblly together. 
They saluted with great respect the young ofllcer 
whom we accompanied, and then stood silently 
and anxiously watching ua, as we ascended a wide 
stone staircase, until we reached an antechamber, 
which formed one of a numerous suite of ajuirt- 
inents, as wo could perceive through the uoors 
which stooil 01 ) 611 . An elderly gray-haired officer, 
wliose breast w’as covered with stars and orders, 
now approached us from one of the inner apart¬ 
ments, and conversed in whispers for soiue 
momenta with our youthful conductor, who then 


addttasing ti% «aid: ^Tou ixufmta, and you ailso 
Monsieur, must now ccmmit to 1^ blindfold^ 
Pear nothing. Ho hawh wil happen to yotj. 
For my part, I would trust to your honour { hut 
Monsieur le Duo iimfts that it is advisable—in 
case of your being hereafter questioned—that you 
should be kept in ignorauee concerning the short 
journey you are about to undertake.’ 

This was more than we bad bargained for; 
and we began to expostulate against such an 
indi^ity. 

‘ Silenzio /’ said the elderly officer sternly; and 
as he spoke, the entrance into the room of four 
armed soldiers, one of whom carried the silk 
liarnlkerchiefs with which our eyes were to be 
bouiul, convinced us that any attempt at resist¬ 
ance would be worse than useless. 

The young officer, whom the elder addressed as 
Allezza or lliglirftss, took one of the handker¬ 
chiefs from the sohiier, and proceeded to bind my 
eyes himself; while the soldier was left to bind 
those of the padrone. 

‘Be calm, Monsieur, and submit patiently,’the 
young officer whispered in my car. ‘You will 
have but a few miles to travel, and then the 
bandages will be removed from your eyca Then 
do as you are directed without question, and all 
will be well.' 

Our eyes having been so carefully bound that 
we, or I at least, could scarce perceive the 
difference between the brilliantly lighted salon 
and the darkness that existed without, were 
led by two soldiers into what appeared to be a 
court-yard, and assisted into what we supposed to 
be one of the common carts of the country. I 
knew by the sound of the wheels that there was 
at least one otlier cart or wagon in the court- 
yaui; but for what it was required, of course I 
fui'l no means of knowing. We were seated on, 
some straw at the bottom of the cart, and ordered 
to keep perfectly silent; and in a few minutes the 
carls were in motion. But before they started, we 
were again ordered to remain perfectly quiet, ou 
peril of our lives. We obeyed for the time being; 
but when in a few moments the vehicles were 
driven out of the court-yard, we were able to con¬ 
verse in whispers—the rumbling of the wheels 
over apparently uneven ground, preventing our 
conversation from being audible to our guards. 
So far as 1 could ascertain—by the sound only— 
theie were two vehicles—common carts, dmwn 
by oxen, such as are used by the Calabrian 
peasantry ; that in which we were placed, and 
jirububly the other likewise, containing fire.u’ms 
and gunpowder concealed beneath the straw. At 
all events, I could feel what 1 took to be muskets 
and pistols stowed near me. in the bottom of the 
cart, and also several small kegs, which I naturally 
supposed to contain gunpowder. 

In piteous whiajiers, poor Gustavo Paillcur 
expre.ssed his regret that he had been tempted to 
leave his vessel lie declared that ho was sure 
tliati|we should come to grief before our ’ourney 
came to an end, and declared that he would give 
up—it he had it to give--ten times the amount of 
the euruest-money he had received, to be safe oil 
board again ; while I on iny part placed littlo 
faith in the young Italian officer’s assurance that 
no harm should befall us if we obeyed the orders 
we should receive. That we should* be safe 
enough, if nothing occurred to prevent the object 
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lew trMch we had been perauaded to trust our- 
Muves 00 shore—of the nature of which I could 
fbnaa »o conception—^from beinj? carried into effect, 
I jhlkd little doubt; but the evident anxiety of the 
lOffioers, the precautions taken to preserve 
fj^StCoy, and the vigilance of the soldiers who 
Jwjfldinpanied the vehicles, betrayed the fact that 
were not without fears that the journey 
tfOold be interrupted by an attack from some one 
ot the numerous bands of insurgents that were 
ttiiil to be in existence in all parts of the country. 
More than once we heard the distant rejwrt of 
musketry, and once the firing was sufficiently near 
to create alarm. The carts were stopped, while 
the soldiers conversed in low toners of voice ; and 
■spere then, after a brief delay, turned aside into 
» road or lane, in a more viTetched condition—as 
we soon discovered from the fearful jolting, wdiich 
threatened to dislocate every bone in our bodies 
—than that, rough and uneven as it was, over 
which wo had alreaily passed. 

Still I cannot say that I felt much fe.'ir. I 
knew that if the soldiers were attacked, we ran the 
risk of being hit by a chance shot; but to a lad 
of Eighteen years there was a cliarm in the adven-! 
ture that overpowered all other feelings. ‘ If the 
Assailants should be the victors,’ I thought to 
myself^ ‘as they probably will be, for they , 
will not venture to attack the convoy unless iu 
overwhelming numbers, they will perceive that 
we are captives ; and though we may Jiave to 
suffer some hardships and may be exposed to 
subsequent peril, they will do us no injury; ’. 
and if it had been in my power to transport I 
myself safely back on board the lugger—so eager ] 
was I to witness the termination ot the adven-1 
tur©—I believe I should have declined to avail ‘ 
myself of that power, 

I strove to impart some of ray feeling of con¬ 
fidence to niy older companion, but to no pur¬ 
pose. 

‘ Neither party,’ said I, ‘ would dare to maltreat 
an Englishman, especially a British officer ; and 
the people believe that the English wish them 
fiUCcesB in their endeavours to escape from the 
tyranny^ of their oppressors. Rest assured that no 
mvm will come to ufe ’- 

* Ah, Monsieur,’ said poor Gustave, ‘ but 7 am a 
frenchman, and the Italians hate the French.’ 

‘They will not dare to harm you,’ I replied. 

* Under any circumstances, they will not olfi-r to 
wreak their vengeance upon a harmless libher- 
man V 

But the poor padrone refused to he comforted, 
and started and trembled at every sound he heaid. 
His fears, however, proved happily to be ground¬ 
less. 


centre of an apartment occupied by several people. 
I do not know whether the young Italian officer 
had accompanied the carts, or vmether he had 

E receded them by some other route; but it was 
e who now approached and removed the 
bandages from our eyes. 

‘ You perceive, Monsieur, I am here before you,' 
be said smilingly; and I knew the voice, although 
I did not immediately recognise the man, for my 
eyes, so long in darkness, were dazzled by the 
brilliancy with which the apartment in which I 
now stood was illuminated. It was no prison, as 
I had anticipated, to which we were now intro¬ 
duced, but a palaxzo of greater magnificence than 
that which we had lately quitted. 

The young officer appeared to be amused by my 
evident amazement and bewilderment; but he left 
me without another word, and I had leisure to 
look around me. The room, which was splendidly 
j furnished, and was made to appear fourfold its 
* actual dimensions by the immense plate-glass 
' mirrors which covered the walls, and reflected 
I every object on every hand, was occupied by 
I several persons, some of whom were iu uniform; 

[ while others, w ho appeared to mingle with them 
on terms of perfect equality, were attired as arti¬ 
sans or peasants ; anci I remarked that among liio 
, occupants of the brilliant mlon there were three 
or four priests in their clerical robes, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. I almost fancied that I 


was dreaming, or was under the influeiice of some 
magic spell! It was as if o page of the Arahuui 


scarcely have elapsed from the time we set forth 
until we drew up in what I imagined to be a 
paved court-yard, similar to that from wliich .we 
bad started. In a few moments wo were assi.'stcd 
from the cart, and conducted each, as before, by a 
soldier, up a long flight of stone steps, mto what I 
supposed to be either a prison or another palcazo. 
We were then Ifd through room after room—a 
bom of voices resounding on each hand as we 
passed aI«og, until our conductors let go our 
bands and left us standing, apparently in the 


Nitjhfs were suddenly reali-^ed. As lor the i»oor 
padrone, he was half stupefied lietween wonder 
and terror. He crossed himself, and his lips 
moved in prayer to his guardian saint, as lie 
g.ized with a bewildered air at the splendour by 
which he \vus surroumied. 

In a few minutes, the Hanie aged officer who had 
been addressed as Monsieur le Duo approached mo. 
‘You are EiiglRh \ An English naval oflker V lie 
said, addressing me sternly, but in vciy imperfect 
j French. 

I ‘ I am. Signore,’ I ropliod. 

I lie looked intently at mo, as if doubtful whether 
I I sjjoko the truth, but at length appeared to be 
satisfied. ^ 

‘And youV he continued, addressing the 
padrone. 

‘ A poor humble fisherman of Toulon, Highness, 
who has never willingly wronged any person,’ 
replieil Gustave. 

‘ Your vessel is in the Gulf?' 

‘ It Is, Excellcncv,' 

r V 

‘And prepared to put to sea at a moment’s 
warning ?’ 

‘ Yes, Highness.’ 

‘ It is w'ell, my friends,’ said the officer. Then 
pointing to a soldier who had follow’ed him into 
the room, carrying a bundle under his arm, he 
added : ‘ You will now, Messieurs, have the com¬ 
plaisance to divest yourselves of your fishermen’s 
attire, and don the garments which this soldier 
carries. He will conduct you to an antechamber 
for that purpose.—See to this. Signor Capitano,’ 
he went on, addressing an officer who stood near 
him ; ‘ and he diligent. It is almost the hour.’ 

The oflicer motioned to us to follow him; and 
accompanied by the soldier, we passed through 
several apartments, into an anteroom in which 
balf-a-dozea youths, attired as pages, were idly 
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lounging about. The soldier untied his bundle, 
and displayed to my wondering eyes two suits of 
regimentals such as were worn by the Italian 
infantry. 

The officer, who could not speak French, 
motioned to us to strip ourselves of the garments 
we wore and don the regimentals. The idle 
youths who were in the room, attracted , by curi¬ 
osity, arose from their lounging postures and 
gaChered round us, smiling and whispering to 
one another. To refuse to obey the order woubl 
have been folly. Still I hesitated to divest myself 
of my clothing before strangers ; and the officer 
divining the cause of my hesitation, spoke to the 
soldier, and pointed to a closet at the end of the 
room. The soldier beckoned to us to follow him 
into the closet, where, after we had divested our¬ 
selves of our coarse fishermen’s garb, he assisted 
us to attire ourselves in the regimentals, to which 
wo were mrite unused. We were then conducted 
back to tne apartment we had recently quitted; 
where we found the officer who had visited the 
lugger, awaiting our return. 

lie looked earnestly at us, and seemed to be 
satisfied with our appearance. * Tliey will do. 
Tiiey will pass amidst the darkness,’ be observed 
to the soldier ; and then addressing us in French, 
lie said : * Now, be seated, my friends. He silent 
a id discreet, and no harm will befall you.’ 

We obeyed silently and mechanically, as if we 
were a pair of automatons moved by stiings and 
pulleys; for by this time I at least began to feel 
as if I were witle at a will of my own. In a few 
minutes the folding-doors at the upper end of the 
saloon were thrown wide open, and two young 
boyish-looking officers—])receded by a couple of 
tall foutineu in rich liveries.made their appear¬ 

ance. These two young men, tliough they wore 
tlw) plain undress uniform of subalterns of the ! 
line, and though they appeared so shy and timid, 
that one, the younger of the two, seemed ready 
to faint, were received with every mark of respect 
and homage. The footmen, who had stopped— 
one on each side of the folding-doors—turned 
about and bowed low as they entered llie room ; 
and the officers and other persons ]»resent who 
were seated, I'ose to their feet, the padrone and I 
rising, as it wore mechanically, with the rest; while 
the ageu officer who had questioned us on our 
firat appearance, approached the youtli who seemed 
to be so much overcome, and res])ectfully oll’ering 
him the support of liis arm, whispered what 
appeared to be words of encouragement in liis ear, 
and led him to a sofa with as much courtesy as 
he could have displayed had he been conducting a 
queen to her throne. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 

In June of last year tbei’e appeared an advertise¬ 
ment in the London papers of the sale of ‘ portions 
of the Dropmore estate,’ in which was included 
what were described in capital letters as ‘The 
Celedrated Burnham Beeches.* Among others 
who read this advertisement was Mr Fr^incis 
George Heath, the well-known author of more 
than one delightful book on trees and ferns; and 
he, knowing and api»reciating the beauty of the 
woodland of Burnham Beeches, and considering 


its proximity to London, at once set about calling 
public attention to the sale, urging the desir¬ 
ability of securing the property, to be preserved 
for all time coming as a place of popular resort. 
He left no stone unturned to effect his purpose. 
He communicated with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; but that body found it was 
a project they could not entertain. The Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of London was next appealed 
to, and with success ; the result being that the 
three hundred and seventy-four acres of common 
or open ground on which the Beeches stood 
became the property of the Corporation. Mr 
Heath thus laid the public under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him, by securing that this mag¬ 
nificent piece of forest should not only be saved 
from falling under the axe the speculator, but 
should be appropriated and perpetually main¬ 
tained as common ground, to which the pent-up 
millions of the great metropolis may freely resort 
to breathe the invigorating air of the country, 
and to see Nature in some of her most beautiful 
forms. And now, in addition to Ins other labours 
in this connection, Mr Heath has,written a very 
pleasant little book on the subject— Burnham 
Beeches (London ; Sampson Low)—which will 
not only serve as a guide to those who have 
the pleasure of visiting the Beeches, but embodies 
within it much interesting information as to the 
trees themselves. It is from the pen of one who 
evidently loves trees as Byron loved mountains; 
and the fine pictorial illnstotions with which the 
descriptions are accompanied greatly enhance the 
charm which every reader is certain to experience 
over its pages. -• 

Burnham is situated within twenty-five miles 
of London, and between five and six from 
Windsor. It is accessible by the Great Western 
Railway, the Beeches being within three and a 
half miles of the station of Slough on that line. 
Burnliam also has otlier assoiyatious of an inter¬ 
esting kind. ‘ It was the poet Gray,’ says Mr 
Heath, ‘ who first, in the early part of the last 
century, called attention to the secluded, unique, 
and beautiful, but comparatively unknown, bit of 
wild woodland in Buckinghamshire left stranded, 
as it were, by the rolling sea of forest which once 
spread around it, but has now—almost all—^gone 
for ever.’ The Beeches became known to the 
world on the publication of the poet’s letters ; and ‘ 
80 identified is the district with recollections of 
him, that Mr Heath makes bold to point out the 
very beech-tree by the brook under wMch the 
poet mused, as described in the Elegy — 

Yonder nodding beech 

V That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high- 

Whether this be so or not, may very well be > 
left to the individual imaginations of the pc^’e ■ 
admifers, who, however, have ample means o£ 
gratifying their tastes in this direction if, in 
ing from Slough to Burnham, they take, Skike 
Pogis on tlicir way, wliere Gray himself;!# biarM, 
and# with the church and churchyard of which 
piace the locality of his Elegy been ad long 
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idonti8«dL Buntbam still other associations 
m a lilejfiwry kin^ for here stands East Btimbam 
Oottagiu the house, since enlarged, to which 
Riohard Brinsley Sheridan brought the lovely 

O bride whom he first ran away with and 
ought for. This house was in 1838 bought 
George Grote, and in it be wrote a large part 
Of his History of Greece. 

Reverting to the Beeches, it may be well to let 
Mr Heath describe them; ‘ The Beeclies of Burn¬ 
ham,’ he says, ‘have been described as “magnifi¬ 
cent pollards,” The description is not quite an 
accurate one. That these singularly picturewiue 
trees w-ere “ pollarded ” at sonic remote period of 
their history is certainly beyond question. But 
they can scarcely be called “ pollards ; ” for that 
expression is used to indicate trees whose limbs 
have bceti cut off close to their trunks, leaving 
nothing to grow bxU a ni.x^s of slender boughs—if 
boughs there may be xvithout brancdies—-and of 
small twigs—if twigs there can be witlmut boughs. 
But from the once-“ pollarded ” giants oi Burnham 
have grown huge limbs like large trees.’ These 
Beeches are many of them of an immense size. 
The bole of the one which Mr Heath seeks to 
recognise as the ‘nodding beech’ of Gray, ami 
which stands near the southern entrance to the 
forest, is quite hollow, with half of its shell 
fjone; yet the half-bole that remains is si.vteen 
feet in girth, aud carries singularly vigorous 
branches. Another beech, also with jmrt of the 
shell gone, must have had when complete a girth 
of twenty-four feet; and there is in the same 
spot another beech of tweiily-one feet girth, j 
Beyond this, says Mr Heath, ‘lies the wild tract i 
of Burnham Forest, sloping upwards as it rolls 
away out of our sight, ami spread with lawns of 
sinj'ular beauty, studded witli huge forms of beech, 
and spread with bracken, furze, and bramble, tlie 
greensward starred with daisy blooms, and golden i 
■with buttercups and trefoil. ... On now, ami 
upwards, our road continues, under the spreading I 
shadows of beeches on each side of our way, 
hollow, gnarled, and rugged. The fringe of 
common is narrow on our left, and we can see, 
between the leafy unterstices, the yellow hue of 
ripening com, and the red tinge ol the flowering 
meadow grass ; on our right, the fore't view alone 
—great fantastic forms of beech c<jntrasting with 
the white-patched slender trunks of birch, mossy 
boles, withered leaves, graceful brake, and dancing 
aliadows, as the wind stirs the foliage above. 
Kow oak and holly mingle their foliage with the 
prevailing beech ; and as we reach the crest of our 
upland road, the open country bursts upon us on 
our left^ Jipread with the richest colours which 
meadow and corn-field can furnish in the height 
of their summer glory. On the right is the limge 
of our forest, with juniper and holly scattered 
wildly about in the foreground, whilst the view 
is closed by umbrageous beech. Now the heather 
mingles with the graceful bracken, and flaunts its 
purple bells, whilst deep yellow blossoms 'kill 
cling to the sprays of the broom.’ ^ 

This is exquisite description : true to Nature in 
the sense of confused beauty which it co^ijiires 
up. Few surely can read it without desiring to 
look for themselves on the picture in its original,! 
either uqder the splendid radiance of a summer 
sky, or in the softened sweetness of an auijimu 
day. "We cannot more fitly close this little notiie 


than by joining gratcfiiUy in the mumcal itiToca- 
tion of Henry Luttrell: 

0 ne’er may woodman’s axe resound, 

Nor tempest, making breaches 
In the sweet shade that cools the ground 
Beneath otur Burnham Beeches. 


THE ECCENTRIC BACHELOR. 

A CHAFEER OP REAL LIFE. 

F— . was a living specimen of the typical old 
bachelor, a personage more often met with in the 
pages of fiction than in real life ; lean and sharp- 
vis.'vged of aspect, crusty and cynical of temper. 
He was, moreover, an avow’cd oddity ; one of the 
privileged class wlio, by virtue of this reputation, 
can do what others dare not without exciting sur¬ 
prise or giving offence ; whose eccentricities are 
met with a shrug of the shoulder and the remark * 
‘What else could you exiiect of an oddity like 
him 

He w'as an unpopular man, receiving scant 
sympathy; yet cajuible nevertheless of kind and 
generous acts, performed on the condition that 
they were to be kept strictly secret and that he was 
never to be thanked for tlie.m. Woe betide the 
recijiicnt of a favour to whom it w'as brought 
home that he Iiail mentioned the same to any 
one, or e.\tt)lled tlie kindness of his benefactor? 
Tiie unlucky wight once detected in thus giving 
vent to liis gratitude, had taken the surest metliml 
i of cutting himself off from further iiclp. lie 
never got another chance. 

Our old bachelor enjoying, as we liuve said, the 
privileges of eccentricity, it excited no surprise 
when on one occasion, alter an absence from home, 
he wnole to inform liis servants—an old couple 
who Lad lived with him for x ears—that on liis 
return he would be accomjianied by a widow lady, 
who was likely to make a long stay in his house, 
and for whom apartmeuts were to he got 
ready. 

‘And a pretty ujisct she’ll make!’ exclaimed 
the disnia^etl old housekeeper. ‘A fussy, middle- 
aged jiaify, no doubt; ordering and iriterfeiwrg and 
wanting to h.Tve ever} tiling her own way , which 
slic won’t get. John, us long as you and I can pre¬ 
vent lier. .She'll be a clever madam if she gets 
her foot iiu-iilo my storeroom while there's loclts 
and holts to keep her out, I can tell her !’ 

‘Don’t you make too sure,’ said John. The old 
man could not resist now ami then teasing his 
heljunate, as a little set-off against sundry nag¬ 
gings on tlie jiait of that good lady. ‘Maybe it’s 
a mistress of the house and of yourself that’s com¬ 
ing to it. Them widders are great at wheedling. 
It’s time, if the master is ever to marry, that’- 

‘Ah, stop your croaking now ! ’ cried Mrs John. 
This dire suggestion was too overpowering for her 
feelings. 

The appointed day arrived ; and wlion the cab 
drove to the door, the two old domestics, with veiy 
sour-faces and their hacks very much up, went to 
receive their master and liis unwelcome guest. 
Their first glimpse of the latter shewed them they 
might have spaied their fears and hostile inten¬ 
tions. Out from the cab, before their astonished 
eyes, sprang a girlish figure, whoso bright happy 
face contrasted curiously with her mourning gar¬ 
ments. 










THE ECCEKTTEIC BACHlEOE. m 

• __ ! __ ,_ __ 


‘Mind the fltep, uncle J'[* Oh, his niece, she is I'3 desperate sweet npon her. I haven’t eyes in 
she cried, tripping up to the hall-door.—‘ Don’t my head for nothing, and I see plain she doesn’t 
trouble, please,* with a smile to the old house- mislike him, or hold herself up distant from Mm, 
Imeper; ‘that bag is too heavy for you; I ’ll carry as she does from others.* 

it’ , Old John was right Matters were in due time 

And when the stranger came down to breakfast so far satisfactorily settled between the young 
next morning with a morsel of a cap perched on couple that an appeal to the uncle was deemed 
the top of her golden braids of hair (‘Not my expedient The old gentleman received the an- 
idca of a widow’s cap/ said the dame to her bus- nouncement with a half-pleased, half-satirical 
band; ‘and would you believe it, John? singing grimace. 

away like a bird while she was dressing!’), she ‘Ha, I thought so!’ he muttered. ‘But are 
looked absurdly young; more like a girl in her you aware, my friend, that there is no money in 
teens than an experienced ‘ settled ’ matron. the case ? The lady hasn’t sixpence, and’—— 

The advent of his pretty niece made some ‘I know it/indignajitly interrnpted the suitor, 
change in the habits of the old gentlennan. He ‘You have itiade that remark before. I want no 
had friends at dinner more fre(iu(nitly than of fortune with ray wife, ray own being ample; and 

yore; and in addition to the elderly fogies that niy love. ’- ^ 

fonned his usual society, younger guests were ‘Oh, spare yovir raptures, young sir. . Not so 
invited, suited to the yeans of his vi.sitor. With j fast. Don’t be too sure of the prize; for when 


im amusement, her uncle observed the attraction | you hear wliat I have to tell you, there may be 


her comeliness and winning ways were for these. 
‘Swarming round—like flies about a honey-pot! 
Scenting, I daresay, a fat jointure. All widows 
are supposed to be rich; and just because .she 
is a widow, and for no other reason, iiiaking up 
to her, the fools ! ’ This to himself with a cynical 
chuckle. Aloud : ‘ Nice little woman, sir, that 
niece of mine. Plenty of good looks ; but ha.sn’t 
a .-ixi)ence—not a sixpence to ble.“s herself with ! ’ 
It was wonderful how the old house was i 
brightened up by the pre.sence of its blithe young j 
inmate. But by Jione w'as its ]»loasant influence 
more Iblt than iIV the domestics, who had vowed 
such hostility bei ive her arrival. The old woman j 
especially was devoted to her ; loving lier for her I 
own F.'.ke as well as lor the kindly help and good | 
office.s site was always receiving from the cleft and 
willing hands of the young girl. In the store- j 
room-tliat Siicred retreat which her foot was 
never to invnile—the latter was to be found on 
‘ comj)any-day.s,’ busy and bappy .as a bee ; witli 
sleeves tucked ball'-w'ny up her plump arms, her 
heavy crape skirts stowed away under one of liie 


perhajts a change in your views. I have no time 
to go into the matter now; but come to-morrow, 
and be prepared to bear what will surprise you;’ 
and the old gentleman went oflj nodding back— 
malcvcjlently, the lover fancied—over bis shoulder, 
and leaving the poor fellow in a state of most 
uncomfortable 8us]>ense and uncertainty. 

IVh.'it could this dark hint moan ; and why 
was he not to make sure? Could it be pos¬ 
sible there was any doubt, any mystery as to 
the dcmi.se of the beloved one’s husband ? He 
could not help calling to mind her confused and 
singular manner at times ; a certain want of frank¬ 
ness ; an evident ernbarra.s.sraent at any allusion 
to the past. The possibility of an obstacle made 
the young man rcali.se, as he had not before 
done, how decjdy bis afTections were engaged. He 
K])ent a miserable night, awaiting in vain conjec¬ 
ture and slceples.? anxiety the tidings which the 
morrow might bring forth. 

la order to explain matters, it will be necessary 
to go back for some months previous to the arrival 


old lady’s cajvicious holland aprons, and lappets | of the young lady at her uncle’s house; as well as 


pinned higii over lier head, wliilo, laughing to change the scene from it to a country cottage 
merrily at the queer figure siie had made of her- in a remote part of England—the home of the 
self, she worked away at. cake.** and sweets, widowed si-ster of the eccentric bachelor. In it 
taking a world of trouble oft’ the housekeeper’s we find him pacing up and down the small 
hands. drawing-room, and listening to the querulous com- 

‘ And so thoughtful she is, and gay; bless her!*' plaints that its occupant, a confirmed invalid, is 
bis wife would tell old .lolm. ‘She’ll come trip- uttering from the sofa on which she lies. ‘I think 
ping up to me, and “Now, do .is you’re bid,’’ but little of my bodily sufferings/she is saying; 
she’ll say, playlul; forcing me down into my big ‘they cannot now last long. Every day I feel 
chair. ‘‘ Sit you down and rest, there’s an oUl more plainly that the end is not far off; and my 
dear, and lake your tea. I’m not a-going to let you doctor tells me the same. The distress of mind 
do a turn more.” And then she ’ll work away, that torments me is what is so hard to bear.’ 
her tongue going all the time us fast as her fingers. ‘ And xvbat may that be about, if I might 
Bunniug on about her mother ami her home, her ask ?' 

flowers and ])et8 dogs and birds, and wlmt not. ‘ Tlie future of my child, when I am gone. All 
But never a word about husband or married days. I have, as you know, dies witli me. Sue will be 
And if I touch iipon them or ask a que.stiou, penniless; and the thought of what is to become 
she’ll get quite silent ami strange-like in a minute, of Jier, cast on the world withoyt a home, haunts 
and turn off the subject as if it burned her. Per- me%ii'rht and day. It is too dreadful!' 
haps for all she *8 so merry outside, she’s fretting ‘A°girl—and young—and not bad-looking, 
in her heart for him that’s gone, and can’t a-boar WheVe’s the fear? Somebody'll mairy her. Men 
to talk of him.’ sfch fools ' ’ 

‘ Nothing of the sort! ’ cried old John. ‘Don’t Tljb sick woman could not forbear a smile. ‘Ah, 
YOU go to think of such stuff. She’d take a but there are no men, no fools here! In thia 
husband to-morrow ; mark my words. And it’s remete corner, we see no one ; and the poor child, 
my opinion there’s a young gentleman as comes tak^ up with nursing me, and tied to a sick-room, 
to this house that has a fairish chance. He ’s hha made no acquaintances. It is killinff me to 


‘And so thoughtful she is, ami gay ; bless her ! ’ 
his wife would tell old .lolm. ‘She ’ll come trip- j 
ping up to me, and “Now, do .is you’re bid,” 
she ’ll say, playlul; forcing me down into my big 
chair. “ Sit you down and rest, there’s an old 


that torments me is what is so hard to bear.' 

‘ And Avbat may that be about, if I might 
ask ?' 

‘ Tlie future of my child, when I am gone. All 
I have, as you know, dies with me. _ Sue will he 
pennile.ss; and the thought of what is to become 
of Jier, cast on the world withoyt a home, haunts 
memight and day. It is too dreadful!' 

‘A girl—and young—and not bad-looking. 
Where’s the fear? Somebody'll marry her. Men 
are s|ch fools ! ’ 

TI* sick woman could not forbear a smile. ‘Ah, 
but there are no men, no fools here! In this 
remote corner, we see no one ; and the poor ohiM, 
tak^ up with nursing me, and tied to a sick-room, 
has made no acquaintaucea. is killing me to 
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«ee her young life sacrificed, and to think of the 
fntare.' 

The mother’s tears began to flow. Her hearer, 
never vejy amiably inclined towards riie weaker 
act, or St ease in its company, increwed his 
qruuter-deck pacings in much discomfiture as 
tnese symptoms of ‘ water-works turned on ’ 
became apparent Ills hurried steps soon sub- 
aided, however, to a steady march up and down 
the little drawing-room, while with frowning brow 
And occasional chuckles, be seemed to be concoct¬ 
ing some scheme. After a few minutes he came 
to A sadden halt before the invalid’s sofa. ‘ Can 
the girl act ? ’ he asked abruptly. , 

* Act! How do you mean I I ’- 

*Oh, you needn’t look frightened; I’m not 
Gmiog to propose sending her to the Gaiety or the 
Criterion.' 

‘Well, except in the little make-believe plays 
And dressings-up that children delight in—all 
children are, I think, actors bom ’ [‘ Ay, and men 
and women too,’ growled the cynic]—‘ except that 
sort of thing, she never has seen or had any oppor¬ 
tunity of acting. Why do you ask ?’ 

And in reply, her hrotlter unfolded the plan he 
had been concocting—namely, that lu.s niece, laying 
aside her ‘ frippery and her trinkets and young- 
girl’s nonsense,’ was to put on tlie mourning gaih, 
ujid act the part of a widow, in which assumed 
character she was to come to stay with him in his 
London home. 

‘ But I don’t understand ’- 

‘And you’re not wanted to understand,’ he 
snarled. ‘ It’s my wdiiin ; and it may be for the 
girl’s advantage. If she’s willing, and can hold 
her tougue, I’ll come back for her when she’s 
ready. And I’ll pay for her outfit. Cr.ipu and 
weepers ! Ho, ho, ho ! ’ 

When the first surprise at her uncle’s strange 
proposition w'as over, the young girl jumped 
eagerly at the prospect of a change from the dull 
home she never yet had left. She was young 
and spirited ; at an age when love of variety and 
a longing to see the world and plunge into its 
unknown delights, are natural. Tlie playing the 
widow she thought would he excellent fun. 
There was a spice of adventure in it, and it w ould 
be like the private theatricals and acting charades 
she had read of and imagined so pleasant. The 
old, gentleman’s reason for wishing her to <lo so 
was A puzzle ; but then who would wonder at 
anything he did? absurd oddity that he was! 
Periiaps it was to avoid having to provide a 
chaperon for her; he hated ladies so, elderly 
ooes especially. 

The result of the scheme we have seen; and 
the scheme itself was what its originator jiro- 
ceeded to divulge to the would-be husband when 
that individual presented himself with cmisiderahle 
misgiving and agitation on the appoints 1 morning. 

‘As the lady nas not turned out to he what you 
took her for, is not, in fact, a widow, perhaps the 
whole matter may he off, A disappoinlmenh'uo 
doubt,’ wound up the uncle with one of his pim 
chuckles; * but ’twas only right to tell yju in 
time. Young man, if you cau pardon the decc it, 
take her.’ 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed the young man to his fiancee, 
when, all things cleared up and satisiacl/irily 
Arranged,'’the engaged pair were talking t,i\er 
tlie yueer circumstance that had brought t.ieyi 


to|{ether, ‘I always knew your uncle was eccen¬ 
tric, but this surpasses anything 1 could have 
imagined even of him,’ 


THE SKT-LARK. 

Hark to the dropping melody 
From the brown Lark above yon grimy cloud! 
Ambitious traveller! for earth too proud, 

■Wouldst join the angels’ psalmody? 

Or is the steadfast sun the magnet bright 
That ever to the sky attracts thy flight? 

Sing on, thou joyous reveller! 
rouring tumultuous from tiiy reedy throat 
Torrents of sound : who heedless hears tby note. 

Is dull, or senseless driveller' 

’Twoukl seem tliou hadst indeed heard heaven’s song. 
For strains like tliino can ne’er from earth have sprung. 

Here, on the cool grass lazilv 
Outstretched, I listen to thy happy note. 

And pleu«ant images upon me float, 

Watching thy form, that Imzdy 
Shews through slow-moving vapours high above. 

As up in fluttering spirals thou dost move. 

So once my .'Oul, awakening 
From thoughtless shimbcr, spiung to greet tho morn, 
And from its dejdhs a merry lay was born ; 

Hope stood before me, beckoning, 

And led me forth along a golden w ay, 

Where sunlight never ccasotl to beam and play. 

Would that all we, here wandering 
About this earth, could sing away our days. 

And ne'er in discoiiteut our voioei labe. 

Short life in soriow siinaudering ; 

And would that we to to.l as hhtlifly bent. 

As tbou asceudest through the fiimameut. 

The nightingale’s sweet sorrowing 
Lulls us with fantasy an 1 idle diiam'!, 

Till all the woild to our charmed vision seems— 

Fiom solemn music borrowing 
Foft magic— a fair plac-e of plca'^ant jiain, 

Wherein to dieam, and sigh, and dieam again. 

Thy song is bright and viguous, 

Seeming to summon men to .sejne lives. 

Boldly proclaiming ho who nohb strives 
’(iiiinst evihi that beleaguer us, » 

And faces innnfulij ius woihily woik, 

Khali prosper well- they ill who duty shirk. 

Wlien twilight shades cioss drearily 
The sinking day, and all afield is still, 

Kavc the vcxeil murmur of the restless rill, 

Like stone thou falhst, wearily. 

To earth, and, steeping in the dew thy breast, 

Hccrctly cicepisl to thy liidden nest. J. f. 0. 
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THE GENTLE ART. 

Snpi’osE, in the course of a summer’s morning 
walk, you should suddenly come ui>on what you 
had never seen before—for everybody must sec 
a thing once for the first time—namely, an angler 
jiilying his art. Natural curiosity would no doubt 
incite you to stand and watch him at lus work. 
If" has chosen a beautiful spot for his meditative 
p.istimo. It may be a quiet-flowing river in a 
broad English county, shailed by solemn lines of 
lordly chestnuts, or beeches murmurous in the 
summer air. Or better still, some .secret recess 
in the higher n aches of a Scotti.sh glen, in the 
cool shadow of a drijiping rock, whose rugged 
sides ore draped with mosses and lichens of (;very 
hue, and from whose clefts the lady-fern hangs 
out graceful fronds to bathe in the spray of the 
neighbouring Waterfall. I’lio bit of level ground 
at hi.s feet is carpeted witli the .summer’s greenest 
grass, chequered by purple violets that court the 
shade, and snow-white niounlain-.sorrel that 8eek.s 
the sun. The day is beautiful as one might wish. 
The heat is tempered by a brislc breer.c that blows 
iip-streani, curling the Kurfuce of the pools into 
innumerable ripples ; aud the blaze, of the sky is 
curtained off with drifting masses of flecc.y cloud. 
The oaks aud birches that clothe tlie steeps above 
and below, are not enough altogether lo shutout 
sun and wind, and just enougli to warm the angler 
by glimpses of the one, and to fan him by airs 
from the other. 

Whatever else he may be defective in, it cannot 
surely be on the score of what is beautiful in 
nature, for of .all the glen he has chosen the 
.sweetest nook. And yet he seems to give but 
little heed to the beauties around him. He 
is bait-fishing. Half-sitting, half-kneeling on 
the mossy hank, he murks with eye intent 
the spot on the farther side of the dark pool 
into which his deftly baited line has just been 
dropped with delicate e.xactness, aud his whdle 
faculties appear to he engrossed in watching 
the issue. For a while lus line hangs motion¬ 
less aud inert, except when now and again 


touched by a passing breeze; but presently he 
feels a sliglit tremulous motion, and the point 
I of the rod dips slightly downwards. Now is 
j the 6n})reme moment. With a quick upward 
j movement of the rod he jerks the line out 
; of the water, and there, flashing and pirouetting 
I in mid-air at its extremity, like an animated 
j coil of molten gold, is a specimen of the finny 
I prey he has spent the morning to entrap. In 
a moment more it lies before him on the grass, 
its yellow sides spotted with drops of brightest 
vermilion, gasping out its little life in the 
evil element of air. With careful hand he 
dislodges the fatal hook—slip.s the victim head 
I foremost into the basket at his back, which is 
j made to carry twenty or thirty pounds of such 
shiny fry—takes from the little bag at his coat- 
; button a small red wriggling worm, and proceeds 
j with something like tenderness to thread it upon 
j his tackle of triple hooks—which he confidentially 
informs you is ‘Stewart’s’—then, after leisurely 
filling aud lighting his ])ipe, and glancing up at the 
skv for a moment as if doubtlul of the weather, 
he lifts the rod again with easy and half-indoleiit 
gc.slure, and jwepares him.self for another c.ast. 
^‘Aiid is this angling?’ you any. ‘Why, it seems 
; the simple.st of all processes for amusing one’s self 
I it is possible to invent,’ And yet to be an adept in 
! its many phases is quite another matter. You have 
I only to take up one of the many large and claliorate 
I avorks on the subject, to discover this. It may be, 

! as Byron calls it, a ‘ solitary vice,’ but it is not a 
simple one. Its paraphernalia—what may indeed 
be called its machinery—is as complex and hetero¬ 
geneous as the ‘fixings’ of a cotton-mill or the 
hieroglyphs in the Chinese alpliabct. Were a rod 
and jine, a hook and 'Worni, as in the foregoing 
skelci.| its only requisites, it would he compara- 
tively’a manageable proce.s.s. It might call for 
the exweise of some dexterity, and no little 
paticncl; but beyond this its demands upon 
the laljuur and ingenuity ol its devotees would 
be bu^slight. But udiat is the case ? In the 
matter) of methods alone, you have pondT-fishing 
audyp|nt-fishing, bank-fishing and bottom-fisbing, 
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worm-fishing and fly-fishing; you have spinning 
and trolling and live-baiting; light-corking and 
daping, and casting from the reel. The question 
of rods is more easily settled. That instrument 
may he of hickory-wood or greenheart, and may I 
cost from a few shillings to a few pounds ; or it 
may be a piece of bamboo, or a willow-wand. The 
line may be a bit of common cord, such as that 
with w’hich boys wind a top or sniggle eels ; or it 
may be of twisted horse-hair, or twisted silk, or 
both combined. Among the miscellaneous articles 
also required are baskets and landing-nets, swivels 
and gaffs, floats and sinkers. But it is when you 
arrive at the department of liooks and lures, that 
you become aware of the recondite nature of the 
processes and expedients in vogue for enticing the 
various'finny tribes from their native element. 
A mere catalogue of them 'would look like a 
swarm of nouns and adjectives which had made 
their escape out of a dictionary, and got mixed 
up in irretrievable confusion. 

Without entering into the detail of hooks, and 
combinations of books, or into the comparative 
merits of the Limerick bend, the Carlisle bend, or | 
the sneck bend, something may be said of the j 
varieties of lure. Were there but trout to capture, j 
possibly a simple alternation between worm and | 
fly, according to time and weather, might be suf- j 
ficient for ordinary purposes. Or it might be j 
a spinning minnow’. As it is, trout are but j 
one of many species of fish to which the i 
angler’s art is applied. There ure gudgeon and j 
bleak and roach; barbel and chub and dace ; ; 
bream and carp and tench ; eel and perch and i 
pike ; and, besides many others, the monarch of j 
the stream, the salmon. i 

If every man, according to Walpole, has his ! 

S rice, so has every kind of fish its peculiar bait. | 
'or bottom-fishing in the Thames, besides worms j 
and gentles, such various substances are used as j 

f reaves, bran, rice, boiled wheat, grains, and malt, j 
f you would take roach out of the Norfolk i 
rivers, you are directed to use bailcy-meul ; | 
and if bream, then boiled barley. If you go j 
to the Hampshire streams for dace, a scrap | 
of bacon-rind will temi)t them to bite ; or if | 
you desire to capture chub, you have a wider j 
choice of metliocis at your dispfisal. as, besides : 
cheese—of ivhich they are very foud'—they will; 
also take cockchafers, humble-bees, wasps, cater-; 
pillars, slugs, and snails. The barlicl—sacred j 
to youthful readers of Grimm’s Goblins, I 
being once a prince, and tunmig the Jiead of a I 
poor fisherman’s wife, though not, as he himself 
said when a king’s son, good to eat—is an active 
creature, and gives good sport; he is partial to 
lob or dew worms, and will also euccuml>, like the i 
chub, to a bit oi cheese. The tench is another ! 
curious fish, living in the strictest .seclusion at llie i 
bottom of weedy ponds ; and although extremely j 
cautious as to what food is offered him, can hardly i 
resist a bit of dainty red worm. The carp'.' while I 
getting the character of a lubberly I'elhnv, if never-; 
theless, like Dickens’s little Major, ‘deep,Air, very I 
deep, and—sly and though he may betaken at | 
times by a common worm, yet bis princiij'il weak¬ 
ness is for paste, made either of honey ortlwead— 
and, ^^'hat is rather remarkable in one brjjght up 
strictly as a water-drinker, he takes tliil all the 
readier, we are assured, if it be mixed ^p w'ith 


gin or brandy ! ^ The eel is a greedy glutton, and 
not at all particular as to his diet, being quite 
well pleased to snap at a ball of worsted if it 
appear to have worms about it. The perch also, 
like the eel, is not over-scrupulous as to what he 
eats, and small tit-hits of worms will perchance 
lure a shoal to destruction. But the most vora¬ 
cious and unscrupulous of all is the pike, who is 
in general ready to bolt anything he can get his 
mouth over—frogs, mice, water-rats, dead birds, 
or—what is said to answer the purpose as well— 
an artificial rat made from a slice of the skin of a 
cow’s tail! 

But it is when you leave this, what may be 
called the vulgar order of fish, and ascend to the 
dainty trout and salmon, that the angler’s resources 
are most severely taxed. Every season and river 
ami locality seems to have its own peculiar bait. 
Besides the ordinary temptation of grubs, worms, 
creepers, lanue, &c., there is the almost countless 
variety of flies on which trout and salmon love to 
feed. For the former, there are, among many 
others, stone-flies, willow-flies, and sand-flics; 
silver-horns and cinnamons, duns and spinners. 

1 Each month brings its own particular ephemera, 
j Tiiere are the February reds and tbe March 
j browns; in May and June, the stone-fly and tho 
i oak-fly, the wren-tail and tlie browti-bcnt ; then 
I follow the July dun, the August dun, and the 
wliirling dun of September. These, and scores of 
others, are cither used in their natural condition, 
or imitated in form and colouring to represent 
life. For salmon-angling, artificial flies are used 
in still greater variety, many of them being ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful. And curious names some of 
these works of art go by among the angling 
brotherhood. There are the Purple King and 
the Green King; the Cajilain, the Major, and the 
Golonel; the Priest, the Panson, and the Doctor; 
the Coachman, the Policeman, and the Gamc- 
keejier; the Butcher, the Baker, and the C’andle- 
stick-makcr. Other flies derive their designations 
I from the feathered tribes, and accordingly you have 
I the Eagle, the Grouse, and tlie Partridge ; tho 
j Guinea-hen and the Goldfinch; the Indian Crow 
i and the Canary. Then there are such oddities 
I among names as Jock Scott, Kate, and Switching 
j Sandy; as also two others which hear tha some¬ 
what startling appellations of the Water-winch and 
Thunder-and-Lightning. And yet those w'e have 
enumerated are but a tithe of the expedients which 
experience and ingenuity have devised where¬ 
withal to replenisk the angler’s basket. Surely, 
after all this, you cannot still be of opinion that 
angling, however gentle, is a simple art. 

Nor is this all. It is one thing to have your 
tools, and quite another thing to know how to use 
them. You may have your rod and line, gut 
and tackle, from the first makers—a score of 
different flies in your pocket-book, and a hand¬ 
book on angling in your head—and yet be fated to 
carry an empty basket. Not only so, but the 
stream at your feet may be stocked with fish, 
that will only lie ‘laughing and winking’ at you 
from behind the stones, wondering how you can be 
so foolish as to offer them a kind of food for which 
you ought to know they have not the slightest 
stomach. Nor need you be at tbe first too much 
cast down about this. Even such veterans of the 
rod and reel as Mr Francis Francis, whose delight¬ 
ful Book on Angling has mainly supplied us with 
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the materials of this slcetch, has had his difficulties, 
and no doubt will have them still. It is only he, 
and such as he who has brought his wits to bear 
for a lifetime on how best to circumvent the finny 
tribe, that knows how many wiles, and smooth 
deceptions, and artful dodges, must be tried before 
your purpose can be clfected. The carp, we have 
said, is a sly follow. Well, to secure him, you 
must be sly too. You must offer him his food in 
the shape in which he usually gets it; for which 
reason, if fishing with worm, your bait should rest 
on the bottom, and not hang high in the water. 

‘ It is not natural,’ says Mr Francis, ‘ to see a worm 
hanging so as barely to touch the bottom, and 
that the carp know well enough. In this position, 
too, the gut ascends directly from the head of the I 
worm, and the unnatural attitude of the bait j 
challenges the carp’s attention to this “ new thing 
in worms.” Monsieur Carp then catches sight of 
the shot-sinker, and, lastly, in all probability of 
the float above. All this is of course strange and 
unusual, and he proceeds to investigate the bait, | 
with all duo care nibbling and picking at it, like 
the female ghoul in the A rahian Nujhts, who ate, 
rice Avitli a bodkin. He, cannot make up his mind 
to take, it, and yet he cannot make up his mind to ! 
leave it, so he nibbles and nibbles; and at last you j 
think he must have got the Vmit, and you strike. ■ 
Now, it is not customary for worms to dart off in j 
that frantic fasliiori ; ami therefore, while your: 
wo;ju dashes off one way, Master Carp dashes off | 
the other.’ I 

Even ]»erch, which yon may take in dozens and | 
scores in .January and Febrnary, require delicate ' 
bandliiig on a suntMer’.s day. ‘Often have 1,’ says ' 
the author just (pi -led, ‘through the clear cry.stal 
water, watched tlie. ]>roce.<‘diii;,;s of a dozen perch, j 
at the worm or minnow on my hook, some twelve i 
or tliirteen feet below ; liow they come up to it | 
with ail sail set, tlieir lin.s extemied, their spines | 
oreid,, as if they meant to devour it without hesita- i 
tion, and how they pause wlien they do come up to ' 
it, and swim gently round it, as if a worm or a ; 
minnow were an article of virtu, which required 1 
the nice.st taste and con.sideration of a connois.seur 
to appn'ciate it jiropcrly. Then one of the boldest ' 
will take hold of the. extreme .tip of •the tail -as 
timidly as a bashful young gentleman takes hold : 
of the tip of his partiior'.s finger, when he ; 
lead.s ber to the festive quadrille—and give it a 
shake. . . . They cannot make up their mind.s 
about it. Is it a safe investment or is it not ? . . . ! 
And tlien comes an aldermanic perch, a warm i 
liveryman of the Fishmonger’s Company, of nigh ; 
two pouiuls, a regular turtle-fed lord-mu)mr elect, I 
with his checks blown up, his eyes staring out of 
Ills head, his fins all bristling 'with magisterial i 
importance. “Now then, what is this case ? IJa, ' 
hum ! a worm, c,h ? yes. Found hanging about ! 
the streets with no ascertainable occupation, and ! 
without any home, eh ? lla ! bad case—very j 
l)ad ! a mysterious and vagrom character evidently, j 
Take him away, some of you, and lock him uj)— j 
very suspicious indeed—very much so.” . . And ! 
so, with a fan of liis tail, the alderman scuttles off i 
to a fresh case, and all his little people scuttle 
after him, save, perhaps, one unhappy little fellow 
who won’t take waniing.' 

And now you may fairly conclude that if such 
comparatively voracious fish as carp and perch call 
for such attention and skill on the part of the 


angler, the coy trout and the capricious salraou will 
tax his energies still more. ‘If trout,’ says Mr 
Francis, ‘are various in their forms and shapes, 
no less various are the means employed to take 
them, there being hardly any of the numerous 
plans adopted for wiling fish from their watery 
domains which may not be successfully applied 
to the capture of trout, for the trout feeds equally 
at the top, in the middle, and at the bottom of the 
water.’ The skill and patience of the angler ‘ will 
often be taxed to tlie uttermost, and vainly, many 
a time and oft, in the attempt to hook some wily 
old four or five pound brook trout, who may be 
feeding rapidly and constantly under his very flies, 
which, tied on almost imperceptible gut, fall like 
gossamer above him, and float fruitlessly down 
over his head, as like the real thing human 
cunning can contrive. Nay, you shall even float 
the live fly, drake, stone, or whatnot, over him 
so deftly, that nothing in your deception seems 
to you wanting. You shall offer him worms, 
minnow, and cadbait, or drop the all but irresist¬ 
ible cockroach or cricket within his ken, while 
you remain concealed. He may wave his fan-like 
tail coyly, and take a nearer glance askance at 
your bait, but proves a very St Anthony to your 
temptations. He will perhaps come to it like 
a bulldog, making your heart jump into your 
mouth, but he will then “pull up sharp on the 
])Ok 1,” as turlite.s say, and refuse it; and do what 
you will, nine hnndred and ninety-nine times out 
of a tliousand his virtue is ancient Spartan, 
and lii.s cunning modern Spartan ; but haply on 
the thousandtli, in some sheltering flood, a fair 
deceiver, in the shape of a fat worm or minnow, 
tempts Idm—he gobbles it denra, and dies the 
death. Happy you if it ho your worm or 
minnow! ’ 

The hooking and playing of a salmon require 
equal skill and dexterity, though perhaps of a 
.“lightly different kind. It is in the capture of 
trout and salmon indeed, that all the elabora¬ 
tion of means to an end, which we have just 
rtdeiTed to, is brought into action, and the art 
of the angler tested to the full. And a peace¬ 
ful and iilcasant art it is, bringing its votary 
into frequent contact with Nature in her most 
beautiful aspects, with the blue of the sky above 
liiin, and the green of the grass beneath his feet. 
The subject is a wide one, and admits of varied 
treatment; but we have not siiecially sought to 
(leal with it eitbev as an art, a recreation, or a 
])leasure. All we hav-e aimed at has been to 
engage the reader’s attention for a little over a 
i'ew of the more salient features of old Izaak’s 
favourite pastime. 

Bed'ore quitting tlu.^ subject, it may not be out 
of jilace if wc take this ojiportunify of e.xprc?sing 
our regret that the illegal jiraclice of netting trout 
in our Scotti.sh rivers and streams is becoming 
more# and more general, notwithstanding the 
efforts! of bailiffs and otlier waftjr-guardians to 
put itVdown. Under cov'er of night, gangs of 
men s« out from some quiet 'village or town 
by the fvater-side, and regardless of the interests 
of tlie lligitiinatc .angler, systematically harry the 
neighboring waters of their speckled denizens. 
Nor a* other nefarious means wanting, of depo- 
pnlatiijg streams, as will be seen by the following 
ext’^c^f a letter which appeared ip an Edinburgh 
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newspaper (The Scotsman) last month. The writer, 
addressing the editor, says: 

‘While every legitimate angler rejoices in the 
late capture of some of the netting fraternity, will 
you allow me, through your columns, to draw the 
attention of fishing-clubs and aU who desire to 
protect the streams from illegal depredators, to a 
deadly mode of capturing trout, which is destruc¬ 
tive of the sport of all true anglers. As half a 
century’s experience has enabled me to compete 
pretty successfully with most fair fishei-s, I was 
astonished to find, during a late fishing-tour in the 
south on the Gala and Leader, that my moderate 
captures were nothing in comparison, both for 
numbers and size, with the baskets I saw hawked 
for sale by professional fishers who make a living 
by the sale of their fish. I was puzzled to find 
out hour these hawkers beat me, till 1 was initiated 
into the mystery by one of'the gang, who, in 
the exuberance of his heart, and under the influ¬ 
ence of “mountain dew,” produced a pot of salmon 
roe, and generously offered me some. After 
pointing out the illegality and unfairness of his 
doings, and the chances of a jail which were before 
him, he went on to inform me how adroitly ho 
could pick out the biggest and the best from 
a stream, under the very noses of other fishers, 
without their supposing that he was using any i 
other lure than the usual worm. Such men 
make a regular trade of selling the fish so \ 
caught, and are inadvertently encouraged in ! 
their doings by the handsome price they often '■ 
realise from gentlemen they jueet on the river- | 
side and other customers in hotels and else- i 
where. One of these men I came across lately on i 
the Gala who had twice in the course of ludfa ; 
day emptied his basket in this way; and a second j 
one I saw at Earlston, after having early scoured | 
the Leader, take train for Melrose to dispose of' 
his spoil there. I would suggest that an effort be j 
made to organise a general association of anglers | 
for the protection of ibo waters, something like 
that lately set up at Greenlaw for the protection 
of the Blackadder. There are few who follow 
“ the gentle art ” but would gladly join for such 
a purpose, and by annual subscription help to 
put an end to the practices comidained of.’ 

From what we ourselves know of the wholesale 
destruction of trout by night-netting as well as by 
roe-fishing, practised in such rivers as the Tweed, 
Gala, and Yarrow, we do not hesitate to say tliat 
ere long, those time-honoured streams will be 
rendered useless for the true angler, unless the 
fraternity rise in a body to stamp out the jn-actices 
that are eo fast robbing them of their iavuurite 
pastime. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—ACTOBIOOBA I’HT. 

‘ TJiCre may come a time in your career wtien gmllc dealing 
may mm out of place’ 

I SUPPOSE it was a natural thing that Gisooigne 
and Gregory minor having had their quarrel out, ! 
should become fast friends. The constfmtnatiori | 
seemed at first a strange one ; hut I l^.rned to 
welcome it I had had so little companionship, ! 
and had become so solitary and sedeutar.^^ in all | 
my ways, that a rambling, adventurer^, ^,tree-; 


climbing, bound-breaking young person like ASsop 
w’as the most valuable of all companions for me. 
I was afraid of him at the beginning; but I soon 
trusted him. He w-as as open as the day; and 
I believe a lie at any cost would have been 
morally impossible for him. His fancy ran riot 
with him often, and he launched himself fearlessly 
on grotesquerie’s wildest stream, and allowed it 
to take him whither it would ; but he was unlike 
any other imaginative boy I have known in his 
stolid adherence to fact in all matters outside the 
domain of fancy. He was always in trouble, and 
he seemed to like it and to ilourish on it, for 
he was always luipj)}'. He taught me to boat 
and swim and play cricket, and was willing to 
bowl at me for an hour together. Out of the 
companions who crowiled about me at school and 
college, Gascoigne and iEsop were the only two 
who accoini>anied me in after-life. I have no time 
to linger here upon the pleasant memories of my 
scliool-days, thougli I would do it willingly ; but 
there are two incidents which shew so clearly in 
the light of later years, that 1 record them. I see 
them distinctl}". Tlicy make pictures in my 
mind. I can almost hear the voice.s speak again. 

1 have been swiftly brought from school by 
Major Hartley, with whom bv this time I 
am quite familiar. Slajur Hartley is a sort of 
(/'uptain Poyntz without Captain Poyntz’a humour. 
He has a portentous drawl and a big mous¬ 
tache, and he swaggers a little in his gait. He 
takes me on fishing and shooting expeditious 
in the holidays; and last sea.son I rode to 
hotinds beside him. He tips me with outrugeotis 
generosity, and tells me stories of the Crimean 
War. He is not a go()d teller of tales ; but my 
imagination fills in much of the. detail of his sterile 
stories, and 1 am always quite absorbed by his 
narrations. But we have been very sih.-nt all the 
way home, and the house is very silent now. The 
domestic.s go about tbeir dutie.s noiselessh', like 
gho.sts in livery. Everybody speaks with suislued 
voice ; and I, though T notice all tlie.se thing.s with 
the kecne.st ob.servution, am stricken througli with 
grief. For the sail me.s.sage that lias brought me 
here is that Maud u at death’s door, and that there 
is little hope for her. The medical# man of 
Wrethedale is in con.-iultatiou wdth a physician 
from the count y town. They are clothed in black, 
and look to rny frightened eyes like Death’s heralds. 

I am udinittod, on promise of outward calmness, 
to Maud’s chamber, and see her lying asleep, wan 
and fragile. Uncle Bun meets me at the door, and 
I see that his whole face is red, as if it had been 
scalded. He makes no concealment of his grief; 
and when he takes me on his knee in his own 
room, he jiuts liis liamlkerchief over his face and 
cries unre.«trainc(lly, I am too stonily cold in my 
grief to cry at all, and think myself terribly hard¬ 
hearted and unl'celing. I tell myself ml that 
Maud has been to me, and how dearly I ought to 
love her, and still sit there cold and stony while 
Uncle Ben cries behind his handkerchief; and I 
can do nothing but look at a great miseraWe gap 
in the world which nothing can ever fill again. 
And a voice which is no part of me at all says 
distinctly and keeps on saying : ‘I don’t care and 
though I strive against it with abhorrence, it will 
not be silent. 1 grow to feel so fearfully wicked 
under the iteration of this inward voice, that I 
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become quite frightened at myself, and sit there 
■Nvhilst Uncle Ben’s grief flows on, and feel stonier 
and colder every minute. At length a tap is 
heard at the door, and I rise and answer it. 

* Mr Hartley is inside, sir,’ whispers the domestic 
to some one outside the door; whereupon a very 
tall, broad-shouldered man with iroti-gray hair, 
and a nose like an eagle’s beak, nods in answer, 
enters the room, and lays a hand on Uncle Ben’s 
shoulder. 

‘Is that you. Brand?’ says Uncle Ben, rising 
from his chair. ‘ 'I’lie other doctors are hero, but I 
haven’t got a lot o’ faith in ’em. Come and see 
her.’ 

‘Take me to the doctors, first,’ says the ncM'- 
conier ; and Uncle Ben and he leave the room 
together. Then comes a long interval of silence, 
and I am left alone. I can hear one of the dogs 
whining in the kennels, for my uncles room is at 
the back of tlie great house!; and I think of the 
superstition which accrcilits animals with a fore¬ 
knowledge of human death. After a great lapse 
of time, a female servant enters and makes up the 
fire ; for Uncle Ben will have all domestic offices 
performed by women, and keejis up the tribe of 
menials in pkish for service at table and for shoiv. 

1 venture to ask her if the new tloctor holds out 
any hope ; but she does not know, and steals 
away again as silently as she came. I wait a long 
tim with a growing sense of fear, accu.sing myself | 
all the while for my wi(;ked want of I'ecling. Then ; 
the new doctor returns alone, md observing me at i 
all, as 1 sit at the window looking out upon the I 
night, wiiich is calm and clear and cohl.. He. seats i 
liimsell with his i ack toward.s me, and lights a ! 
cigar and smokes it. I can see theilull red reflected i 
in the pi lislnsl marhle, of the m.intel-piec.e, and the i 
smoke that curls above tlie chair in which the j 
doctor lounges. 1 want desperately to ask him the ' 
question which I ]nit to the housemaid ; but that ; 
accusing voice within me goes on saying ; ‘ 1 don’t 
care and I seem to have been so iong ^ilellt and 
unnoticed that I am afraid to speak. Then after 
another lapse of time, a tap emues to the door 
again, and the doctor throws his cigar into the 
lire and walks otit of the room ; and with my 
stony misery still ujion me, I I'all aisleep in my 
chair, until voic.es awake me. 

‘Where is Mr Hartley!’ a.sks one voice; and 
looking up, I see that the doctor has relunicd, and 
that Cousin Will is with him. 

‘In bis bedroom, and waiting anxiously to see 
you,’ answers Cousin Will; and the doctor makes 
a movement to the door. But Will laying a 
restraining hand upon his arm, ho turns round 
and faces liim, looking down from under project¬ 
ing brows. ‘What,’ asks Cousin. Will, ‘is your 
opinion of—the case ? ’ 

‘ Serious,’ says the doctor ; ‘ but there is ainjde 
room for hope.’ With that he leaves the roont; 
and I see Cousin Will fall upon his knees beside 
an armchair and bury his face within his hands. 
And for myself, at that good news, I only know 
that the false accusing voice within me goe.s silent 
suddenly, and that 1 weep for relief and hope, as I 
have never wept before. 

• 

Two wrecks later, I am back at school with an 
egregious gratuity from Uncle Ben. Maud is 
recovering rapidly; and what ndth my joy at that, 
and the gleeful excitement with which I find 


myself richer in the middle of the school-term 
than ever golden Midas was in his auriferous life, 
I am supremely contented, and the days race after 
one another till they bring the Christmas holi¬ 
days. 

Other pictures take form and colour before me, 
and there are other voices in my ear. It is my 
fifteenth birthday. Oaseoigne is at the head of 
the school. Gregory minor is Gregory major now, 
and only one behind Gascoigne in the race. I lie 
upon the gra.s8 under the shadow of the beecli- 
trees. It is night-time, and the moon is glorious; 
and across the field in the woods beyond the river, 
a nightingale is singing. I lie alone,' heedless of 
damp grass; and I travel in thought through such 
a life as only an eager lad can live in his dreams. 
Oil n’a pas toujours qiiinzc ans, sings Suzanne, and 
at fifteen one has alright to one’s dreams. I recall 
the scene almo.st as if it were a spectacle in a 
theatre. The solemn beech-trees are alive with 
light at the edges of their masses of dark foliage. 
There is a vi-sible nimbus about the meanest 
object in sight, and the nightingale sings. Over 
my dream and through the story of tiie nightin- 
g.tle steals a scrioiis voice, which comes nearer as 
it speaks. I know the voice for that of the head¬ 
master. His companion is tall and slight, but 
manly in figure ; and a.s they go by at a distance 
of twenty yards perhaps, I think it ridiculous when 
the figure lo(.ks like Gascoigne’s. Gascoigne is a 
prosperous scholar, and a great deity of mine ; 
but there are limits even to my beliefs in him, and 
I can scarcely dream of him—dreamer as I am— 
as walking in intimate talk with our head-master. 
Whilst I wonder, the head-master turns, and 
Gascoigne—for it i.s he—turns with him. The 
master’s voice comes clear and solemn to where I 
lie, in the grass, and my heart beats with half- 
a-score of emotions at once—sorrowful and 
joyful. 

‘You leave to-morrow, then,’ says the head¬ 
master ; ‘ and you carry my ho])cs and my prayers 
with you. Your career at school has been an 
exceptionally brilliant one, and you have proved 
that you are master of excej)tioual qualities. 
There is only one way with thoke qualities, if you 
would prosjier with them and make them useful.’ 
The measured tones ami the measured step fall 
into the distance together, and after an interim, 
return. ‘ Good-hye, then,’ says the master, paiising 
once more opposite iny unseen post, and turning 
towards his own residence. ‘ 1 wdll keep the high 
hopes 1 liad of you. I am more than willing to 
believe in you. There may come a time in your 
career, Gascoigne, when gentle dealing may seem 
out of jilace, and strict justice may claim her own 
more rigidly. But the scaled M-iil not be in my 
hands then. Take care that 1 have never to 
throw into them the weight which I reserve to-day. 
Good-bye.’ 

Wihi no farewell from Gascoigne’s lips, the 
master moves on towards his own house. His step 
dies in silence on the turf, and I lose his form in 
shadofk Now Gascoigne is down upon his face, 
and lican hear him moaning. What—what is 
Yhat shadow of disgrace or grief is here ? 
ness nothing, dare feiir nothing. And the 
haunts 1110 ^ like a nightmare through the 
lich follows, and through the next, and 
ft the long vacation which succeeds it 
Gaj^ofgne has gone one day before his time, with- 


this ? 

I dare 
memo 
day 

throui 
■1 
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out good-byes to any; and his friends are chagrined, 
but not suspicious. And only he knows what 
casts that shMow which will full between himself 
and me, though all my soul rebels against it 

BECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
• CHAPLAIN. 

AKCOT AND VELLORE. 

WrtHiN four hours by rail from Madras, are pic¬ 
turesquely situated amongst rugged hills the 
two towns of Arcot and Vellore. They lie close 
by each other, and although bereft of the pomp 
and grandeur of former days, are still populous 
and important places. Arcot was the ca])ital city | 
of the province of the Carnatic, where dwelt, in ‘ 
all their. Barbaric splendour, the Nabobs of that | 
Ilk ; whilst Vellort? was their large and almost ■ 
impregnable fortress. Both towns are intimately j 
associated with our early conquests in India; j 
around their walls are the scenes of many hard- | 
contested fights, in which French and English, j 
Mohammedans and Mahrattas, were engaged. It; 
was the taking of Arcot by Lord Clive—at that | 
time simply Captain Clive, recently a merchant's : 
clerk in Madras—which gave the finishing blow to ; 
the Mohammedan dynasty, quenched tiie hopes of ' 
their French auxiliaries, and firmly established ! 
the English rule along tlie eastern coast of j 
Southern India. True indeed after that period j 
the English had to tight many battles on these : 
same plains of the Carnatic against many foes ; 
chief amongst them were the terrible Hyiier Ali , 
and his fierce sou Tippoo Saib. Again and again' 
did these redoubtable warriors hasten to the assist- . 
ance of the Nabob, determined if possiijie to drive i 
the bated Feringhi from Indian soil. P>ul in vain, i 
The great waves dashed against the little rock, 
and were broken and routed ; and campaign after 
campaign led to fresh conquests by the English : 
forces and to new acqui.sitious of territory, until, 
ultimately, as it is now, the kingdoms of Houthern ; 
India from east to west had come directly or j 
indirectly under British rule. 

The taking and defence of Arcot is one of llie 
most heroic stories in the annals of the British 
army, illustrative of British bravery and pluck. 
How history lepeats itself! The gallant defence 
of Eorke’s Drift at Zululand the other day by 
the shattered remnant of the 24th, was but the 
repetition on a smaller scale of the eiiualiy gallant 
defence of Arcot by Clive a hundred years ago. 
With only five hundred English soldiers and 
sepoys under him, be was besieged by ten thou- 
sand Frenchmen and Mohammedans; and yet with 
this handful he defied the surging ho.st for liliy 
.days, and then drove them, defeated un i demora¬ 
lised, from the broken-dowm ramparts, wliere they , 
left behind them guns and ammunitioji and him- j 
dreds of slain. , ! 

After the conquest of the Carnatic, Arcot knd ^ 
Vellore became garrisons for British troops. In 
the former was stationed a regiment ol Eqj|,)ish 
cavalry; and in the fortress of the latter wey one , 
regiment of English infantry and tJiree oa four; 
regiments of sepoys. Such were the rWx pn 
stationed at those two places in the year I Hur ,,; 
when th<jre happened a tragic event that j^ih-d 
our whole couiiiry then with horror and indigna- i 
tioa ; just as we were appalled twenty years) u^o i 


by the outbreak of the Mutiny, or as, the other 
j day, by the news of the disasters in Africa. After 
the death of Tippoo Saib, the tyrant of Mysore, 
and the overthrow of his dynasty, his family, con¬ 
sisting of several sons and daughtera, were removed 
to the fortress of Vellore. Here they were per¬ 
mitted to enjoy almost perfect freedom, little or 
no surveillance being kept over them. And as 
the English government was most liberal in its 
allowances, those princes were enabled to live 
very luxuriously, and so attracted to their court 
j many of the adherents and followers of their late 
father. The consequence was a secret but wide¬ 
spread conspiracy among the Mohammedans. 

Very early in the morning of the lOlh of July 
of that year, the soldiers of His Majesty's 69th 
Regiment were there asleep in their cots, every 
door and window being wide open, to admit a 
cooling breeze into the barracks. Suddenly a 
murderous fire of musketry was poured in upon 
them. These came from the guns of the British 
sepoys wlio had been seduced from their allegiance 
by the treacherous Mohammedan.s, and incited by 
whom, tliey were now bent on murdering the 
sleeping English. And unfortunately they suc¬ 
ceeded but too well. Fifteen officers and eighty- 
two privates were killed ; ninety-one others being 
wouiuled. Some of the surviving soldiers hid 
themselves in nooks where the ballets could not 
roach them, and not a few gained the ramparts, 
where, led by Sergeant Brodie, they maintained a 
gallant defence. One man leapeii from the fortress, 
swam the moat, that swarmed with alligators, and 
fled with breathless haste to tell the di.smal news 
to the cavalry ut Arcot. Luckily he met with 
(kdonel Gillespie, the commatider of the regiment, 
which was the 19th Light Dragoons, and wlio was 
out for his moruiug ride. 'J'he soldier told his 
.story. The Colonel rode into the barracks, SDumlcd 
the alarm ‘ to boot and sa<ldlc,’ and at the head of 
the first troop that was ready, ilashed on to Vellore. 
The gallant Colonel reached the gates behue lii.s 
men, and was pulled up the ramparts by a rope 
formed of the .sohlievs’ belts. Rallying their ex¬ 
hausted strength, the poor survivors of the 69th 
charged the mutimters, whilst the (.’oloiiel drew 
the. bolts of Uie jionderoiis gate. Thus the way 
, was opened; and tiie diagoon.s with fla.shi|^ sabres 
I ruslied upon the sepoys and cut them dowm by 
himdreds. And to this <lay the mound in the 
middle of that fortress telks of the signal revenge 
that was taken for tliat dismal treachery. Such is 
the story of tiie ‘ Vellore Mutiny.’ It fills a sad 
jiage in Anglo-Indian history. I have here given 
j it as told to me by an old Scotchwoman, who 
^ M-as a member of my church at Bangalore, and 
j whose young husbami, seventy years ago, was one 
of that avenging column which rode from Arcot 
to Vellore on that bright summer morning to 
exact a retributive punishment for the murder of 
their fellow-soldiers. 

Within the fort of Vellore is a group of 
Hindu templ(;.s, regai<led as amongst the finest 
specimens of that kind of architecture to be found 
in all India 1’hey are of a prodigious height 
and built of stones colossal m their size and 
claborattdy sculptured. The Hindus, who are 
very fond of dilating upon the antiquity of their 
country and tlieir religion, love to gpeak of those 
temples as being so old that the time of their 
erection cannot be guessed. They have certainly 
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reached a good old age ; their appearance tells us 
that; but it tells us something more than, that, 
namely, that those temples have reached the 
decay of old age. I have groped my way beneath 
their gloomy darkness ; I have wandered through 
their silent and forsaken vaults; I have trodden 
their passages and courts, where weeds of a sicken¬ 
ing smell rankled, and where filth of every kind 
was strewn; and I have rejoiced in those un¬ 
doubted evidences certainly of neglect, but cer¬ 
tainly too of a day that will speedily come, 
brought about by that very neglect, when those 
temples shall stand as interesting ruins to tell of 
a darkness that was once upon the land, and a 
gross darkness that was once upon the people. 

* Our day is past—yours is at hand,' said a Hindu 

5 )riest to a Christian missionary. The poor 
Irahman was feeling not the mere breath of 
change, but the tempest of change. Not long 
ago he could command the riches of the people 
to uphold his sacred offices and sacred shrines; 
but now he can scarcely extort sufficient to keep 
himself and his family from starvation, let alone 
the keeping up of the temple. 

One of my last visits to Vellore was in company 
with Dr Norman Macleod and Dr Watson. We 
went thither to visit the Scottish mission and to 
ordain a native pastor. And what a joyous day 
it was; one of many such, aU laborious yet full 
of ' ly, spent with ‘the Deputation,’ midst the 
auiishuie and warmth of .Southern India ; Norman 
—let me with all affection and respect call him 
such - ever being tlie light and life of our Jiarty. 
Nothin'^ seemed to be able to weary him out, no 
travelling, nor spea .iug, nor ‘interviewing,’ neither 
early rising nor sit.ing late at night—although all 
the time he was far from being physically welL 
Aud cei iaiiily nothing could (J.niip the exuberance 
of Ilia spirits, nor interfere with what 1 must call 
his perpetual boyhood's glee. A.s I said in the 
first Ceiieral Assembly after my return home, we 
in India were very glad to welcome him, and glad 
to have him with us ; but wo were glad too when 
he went away, for we felt that with his incessant 
labours he was killing us, as alas! he was certainly 
killing himself. For too, too soon thereafter, the 
‘ death of Norman Macleo<l’ was lla.shtHl as dismal 
tidings to every portion of the liriti.sh emjiire, and 
beyond it too; and everywhere it ca.«t a melan- j 
clioly gloom over hearts and homes, for every¬ 
where his name was known and honoured and 
beloved. 

LUXURIOUS BATHING. 

In an article on ‘Hydropathic Establishments,’ 
which appeared in a former number of this 
Journal (Sept 7, 1878), occasion was taken to refer 
to some of the advantages of hydropathy as a 
promoter of health, and to the increased facilities 
alForded for the application of its principles by the 
establishment of such places of public resort as 
those indicated. Baths, as is well known, form 
one of the chief hygienic features of these insti¬ 
tutions ; and, no doubt, when judiciously applied, 
and under the medical sujwrintendence that is 
given, the bath in its various forms becomes. a 
valuable remedy in the case of individuals whose 
jaded energies require restoration, or whose en¬ 
feebled health stands in need of some gentle 
stimulant. But it is not at all times convenient. 


or even possible, for the great mass of people, let 
them he ever so seriously indisposed, to relinquish 
altogether their profe-ssional or business engage¬ 
ments in order to submit themselves to the 
course of treatment which such establishments 
impose, and therefore it becomes a matter of 
much practical importance that people should 
have some knowledge of how to treat them¬ 
selves in such a case. 

There are few citizens of our larger towns who 
have not, either in their own dwellings, or by 
means of public baths, the opportunity of testing 
for themselves the benefits to be derived from 
the application of water, either in the ordinary 
purposes of ablution, or with a view to the 
removal or prevention of disease. Nor is there 
])erhaps any other question so nearly affecting 
personal health and comfort on which such 
erroneous and hap^iazard notiems exist, as ‘this of 
bathing ; great part of the prevalent dubiety as to 
ibs advantages being traceable not so much to its 
own defects, as to the irregular, capricious, and 
frequently mistaken methods by which it has been 
tested. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we draw 
attention to a volume entitled Luxurious Bathing 
(London; Field and Tuer), in which very simple 
yet valuable directions are given for the use 
of the bath. 

The kind of bath first referred to in the book, is 
the hot or soap bath. The cold bath is to many 
persons a painful and trying ordeal ; whereas the 
soap-bath is ‘ at once a necessity and a luxury, and 
in order to obtain the greatest number of benefits, 
in<duding increased health, appetite, vigour, and 
good spirits, this bath is the most effectual, and 
moreover the ]ileasantest and least trying to the 
weakly or over-sensitive constitution.’ It appears 
also, says the author, ‘ from the evidence obtained 
by modern scientific research, that hot water 
destroys the germinating power of malignant 
contagious diseases, and that soap chemically 
poison.s it. These germs or spores are carried 
about by every wind that blows ; and when it is 
borne in mind that, roughly speaking, a million of 
such germs will lie on a threepenny-piece, the 
valms as a preventive of contagion, of a thorough 
tlailv .ablution with soap, may be estimated.’ The 
apjtiicatioii of the hot or soap bath is simple ; the 
bather, provided with a piece of soap aud a loose 
washing-glove, and with a basin of hot water before 
him, vigorously covers himself from head to foot 
with a thick and abundant lather. This process 
need not take more than three or four minutes, 
after which, while the body is thoroughly warm, 
two or three plunges should he taken into cold 
water, a couple of rapid dips being sufficient to 
remove every particle of soap. The head must 
remain uncovered and receive the full benefit of 
the cold water, otherwise a violent headache pay 
follov^ ‘ The momeiiiary shock of the cold dip is 
suceejded by a delightful feeling of vital internal 
warmth—a delicious triumphant glow.’ The 
nature^f the cold bath which follows the hot is of 
litt' a nwnnent; and instead of a plunge—a ehowes, 
sitz, or sponge bath may be used. 

But however tbe cold water he applied, the 
esser tiJ^i of its application is to obtain that reaction 
from ife shock, without which bathing is iqjurioua 
insteatf of beneficial. Much depends upon this 
reactic.i. If it bo slow, then coldness, shiveonj^ 
i \ 
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' slow palse, and probabk siok- 

t vOn tibe otW band, if the reaistion 

Ibe BfwAy,‘i&en the heart is actively excited, and 
, tht Hwm. propeUed with unusual force through 


the ayutehi; the temperature of the body rapidly 
ri«68, and a general glow supervenes, accompanied 
with mixed feelings of increased vitality, buoyancy, 
and exhilaration, difficult to describe. With the 
non-robu8t, the stay in the cold water can hardly 
be made too short; the principal shock is pro¬ 
duced from the first application, and the endeavour 
ought rather to he to get out as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, than to stay in under the mistaken notion 
of deriving increased benefit 

A milder mode of applying the cold water than 
the plunge, is the sponge-bath; and a more violent 
mode is the shower-bath. To obtain the fullest 
benefit of the sponge-bath, in the most agreeable 
manner,' ‘the char£,ed sponge, as the bather stops 
into the bath, should be lifted and carried quickly 
to the back of the head, wliich should be slightly 
inclined forward, so that the bulk of the water will 
run down the spine and back ; tlie next spongeful 
should be almost instuntaneously applied, leaning 
forward, to the top of the head; and the third, 
standing quite ujiright, to the chest; the ariiH 
and legs may then be separately treated; and if 
df '.ire be felt for more, the application may be 
repeated to the back of the head and chest.’ The 
shower-bath requires greater caution in its use. 

‘ To those able to stand it,’ says iMr Tuer, ‘ nothing 
can be more agreeable and refreshing ; but it may 
be safely questioned wliether a shower-bath taken 
on a cold misty morning, with the water all but 
freezing,, can possibly prove salutary even to the 
most robust. Nearly freezing water from a siiower- 
batU produces a feeling something akin to what 
might be imagined to n'sult irom a shower of 
red-hot lead ; the shock is tremendous, and the 
shower, if continued for any length of time, w'ould 
assuredly cause asphyxia.’ If headache follow, or 
reaction be slow, accompanied by shivering, the 
shower must be discontinued and a milder bath 
resorted to. 

Immediately on emerging from the bath, dry 
towels should be vigorously made use of, and il 
desirable, the flesh-brush. No unnecessary delay 
should at this point be made, however the bather 
may dawdle in his subsetiueut dressing. With 
respect to tepid baths, the author ratlier dis¬ 
courages them, and suggc'^ts that persons who are 
in the habit of using these liaths, and remain 
splashing about for a considerable time, would 
derive greater benefit, and the body be more 
refreshed, by a shorter immer>ion in water of a 
lower temperature. Another point as to which 
some diliereuce of opinion frequently exists is, 
whether it is a wise or safe thing for a person who 
is warm from exercise to plunge into cold water. 
Mr Tuer is of opinion that it is quite sale, and may 
be indulged in with impunity even when fl uch 
heated, provided the plunge be taken the inf)i^-eut 
the clothes are removed. The danger, lie pouita 
out, is in standing about on tiie brink, (^ring 
which time the body rapidly cools, and cohf may 
be taken. But he adds: ‘Although perfectry sum j 
to plunge into cold water, no matter how much ■ 
the body may he heated, care must he talvn to' 
avcjid it, if there are feelings of iassitudi and 
exhaustion; these are sure signs of over-Jaligue, 
and a cold bath under such circumstances ij. i^ot 


only weakening, but might prove absolately 
dangerouB.’ When a brto ie taken while the 
bather is heated, he ought afterwards to have a 
complete change of clothes, so as to prevent any 
chance of taking cold through putting on clothes 
rendered damp oy previons exercise. We would, 
how'ever, caution all against the danger of plunging 
into cold w'ater while the body is in a state of 
perspiration. Rather wait, before undressing, until 
the body has had time to cool from such excessive 
temperature, or let the intending bather first rub 
himself down till thoroughly dry. In slight cohls, 
the baths may he continued ; but in the case of a 
violent cold, or affection of the throat, they should 
be discontinued. 

In treating of sea-bathing and swimming, Mr 
Tuer states that salt water is more energetic in its 
action than fresh, and after a dip in the sea there 
I is not the same liability to take cold from insuf¬ 
ficient drying as after a fresh-water bath, the saline 
particles which adhere to the skin further exciting 
I its action, and jirodncing a healthy and more 
, vigorous glow. It is for the same reason that 
cliildicn may dabble and patter about in the pools 
by the sea shore, witliout any risk of taking cold. 
In this cnnneetion, tlie author strongly urges llie 
propiiety of having hoys and girls taught swiiu- 
ining at schools. ‘We ought,’ he Mays, ‘us 
islanders, to he swimmers, and it is to be regretted 
that we are iu)t. Swimmers are of necessity 
halliers; hut Latliers are not always, as thi'y 
should he, .swinimer'i.’ It is an uecoin]diMhment 
unquestionahl.v useful; is not difficult to acquire ; 
and when acquired, not readily forgotten. 

The volume to which we are indebted for the 
foregoing hints is a iiiagnilicent specimen of typo¬ 
graphical and ])ictorial art. The desoiijitivc portion 
of the hook— that on bathing—is from the pen of 
Mr Andrew W. Tuer, while the heantiful folio 
etchings, initials &c., are the work of ilr Sutton 
Sharpe. The A\hole production—himling, paper, 
and printing- is faultless as a jtieee of hook 
manufacture, and we are in dmiht Avhether the 
epithet of ‘luxurious’ in the title is not intended 
to ajiplv as much to the hook itself as to its buI>- 
ject. Besides initials, tail-pieces, &c., there are 
I twelve lolio etchings, each of them illustraUve of 
some piietieal stan/a ; many of them reprewnting 
real semes; an<l all of them, as might in the 
circumstances be supposed, introducing water as 
a leading feature in the landscapes portrayed. 
Charming as all these examples of the etcher’s art 
undoubtcilly are, there are some of them, more 
than others, whose subtle beauties are qualified to 
elicit geiiiiiiie admiration. One of the most striking 
of these is that entitled ‘Ennerdale Water’— 

That sacred lake withdrawn amid the hills. 

By what may be said to be a few graphic touches, 
not one of which is wasted, we have the lake 
before us, in all its sheen of summer sjilendour, 
without a ripple or a shadow, save where a little 
boat shoots out into the w'ater, the higher hills 
behind whitened in the sunlight, and tlie glare of 
the summer’s day only relieved by the darker masses 
of the lower sjmrs. Another etching of great power 
and beauty is ‘ In the Fens,* illustrating a stanza 
of Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,’ as are also those entitled a 
* Study of Water,’ and ‘ Water Lilies.’ But it is 
not our purpose to further dwell on the book as a 
work of art; in this resjiect it must be seen to ba 
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fulljr appreciated. So much for the book and ite 
aubjectmatter. It is not often that hygiene is so 
pleasantly set forth as in this volntne, it is a work 
of yet not altogether so; for, as our analysis 
of its teaching may indicate, its pages contain 
much good sense, wholesome mvice, and valuable 
hints as to the use of the bath—when to use it, how 
to use it, and wlien to let it alone. As to the con¬ 
nection between the subject and the illustrations, 
there does seem to be some little inconsistency ; 
but the author has anticii)ated the objection, and 
‘hopes that the first “shock” caused by the incon¬ 
gruity will be followed by a “reaction" of pleasure 
and perhaps approval. Anything,’ he adds, ‘which 
tends to the better health of body and mind must 
increase the capacity for enjoyment both in nature 
and art.’ It is to bo hoped that Mr Tucr may see 
tit to issue an edition of the work which may 
place it witliin'the reach of the masses. 


A CONSPIRATOR IN SRITE OF MYSELF. 

ciiAPTr-n III. 

MTSTKHY (CONTlKUin)), 

Hfrcir earnest but wlu'^pcred (‘oiiver«al'on took 
place during the brief interval that elajwed from 
the time -wheu the young oflleers entered the 
F.doon, until a mo^i'enger, booted and sjuirred ainl 
t >e:ed with dust, as if he luid ridden hard, 
ajipeared at the door. ‘ All is ready, Signores/ 
said he in Itali.in. 

‘ It is Ml 11, Signore,’ replied the aged officer, %vho 
—in eiminiii tion with the young man ivlio had 
hoarded Ln hili' It’ in tin* (liilf, a few hours 

eaiher, and h.id ]ier'Uaded (liistave i’.iilleur and 
me t«^ iici oinjiaiiy him on shore—appeared to 
tu.sume the diioition ol alhurs. 

Advaiienig to the sofa, and again offering his 
arm to the youth who had not yet entirely 
recovered from Ins agil ition, he led the waj'' forth 
fiom the saloon, followed by several of the com¬ 
pany ; while l\u' jiiuhonr and I were ordered to 
niarcli in line in the rear with others, wlio were 
like ouiselves di-'gmsiMl as common soldier*., whom 
1 HOW susjiei'ted to 1«* officer.', or otlu‘r per'.ons of 
superior position. We dcscencled thu long flight 
of slom; or marble steps into an o[)on couityard, 
where three carriage.s awaited our ajipearanco. To 
one of these cariiages the aged ollieer who was 
addressed as Signor el Duea conduefed the two 
youths; and when they hail entered the vehicle, 
the young officer who was addres.sed us Altez/a 
followed alter them, and seated liiinself oppo.sito to 
them with his hack to tlie horses. The second 
carriage W'as occupied by others of the ]'ar(y; and 
then the padrone and 1 wtu-e ordered to take our 
seats with our backs to the horses in the third 
carriage. The aged officer and an individual 
disguised as a common soldier then seated them¬ 
selves opposite to us in the carriage, and tlie three 
vehicles were driven forth from the, court-yard. 

‘ Now, my friends,’ .^aid the old officer, in his 
imperfect yet still intelligible French, addre-ssing 
liiinself to Ciistave and me, as soon as the carriages 
were in motion ; ‘ mark w'ell what I say. You 
are Italian soldiers for the time being. You will 
probably bo challenged by the sentries. In such 
case reply: Tutta hiwno I [xVll is well!]—nothing 
more. And’—uttered to me—‘ if you s.iy a word 


more, or if you attempt to escape or to give 
alarm, you mil do so at tW peril of iuataut 
death.’ 

He then became Mlent; and not another word 
was spoken until after a drive of perhaps a couple 
of le^ues, we drew near the sea-shore. Here we 
alighted from the carriage, as did the rest of the 
party from the vehicles they had occupied. But 
to our great astonishment, two elegantly attired 
ladies, who we were jiositive had not entered the 
vehicle from the palazzo, alighted from the second 
carriage. These ladies appeared to be weeping 
bitterly, inasmuch as they did not for a moment 
remove the handkerchiefs which they held to their 
eyes, while they kept their veils down, as il to 
conceal their faces as much as possible. They 
were, however, courteously treated by the officers ; 
thoujli (Ju-sfave and 1—a musket wfth fixed 
bayonet having been handed to each of us when 
we quitted the coirriage—were sternly ordered to 
iiiaicli on each side ot them, together with four 
other men, who if they were not really what they 
apjK’ared to he, wu're drc.s.«ed like common solilier.s 
--at. if we Mere keejiing guard over them, while 
.SI veral other persons followed. Hull the attentioii 
of the aged ofiicer M’ho liad accompanied u.s in the 
carriage M’as given entirely to the tM’o youthtiil 
suhalterns—M'ho, together M’ith the young officer 
who liuii hoarded the lugger in tlie tiulf, brought 
up the rear—to the utter disregard or neglect of 
the M'eeping ladies ! 

Near the spot ■whereat m'p alighted from the 
caniage stood a military guardhou.se, uhich it was 
necessary to pas.s Mithin the distance of a few 
yards, in order to reach the lieach. As we W’ere 
p.issiiig this guardhouse, a sentry challenged us, 
and we answered Tufia Initnio ! in accordance with 
the order.-. M'e had roc ived. An officer then came 
lorth Iroin the guardhouse, and- as they passed 
by —entered into conversation M’ith the officers of 
our ]iiirty ; but as tliey spoke Italian, the conver- 
.s.ition M’as unintelligible to (Jastave and me. On 
re.iching the beach, M’e had a full view of the 
mouth ot the (jult ; but M’e. M'eie uiiuhie to .sec 
La bilh' .hanntUf, though .she lay at aiiciior not 
more than a coujile of miles distant, by reason 
of lier ht'itig concealed by a projecting point of 
land, called I’oint Licos.i. A maii-(>l'-w’ui'.s pinnace, 
.steered by a young il.dian naval officer, and 
manned liy six sailor-^, mms lying otf the shore, to 
M’hich it drew ne.arer as w’e aiqiroached. Again 
M’e Mere liailcd Irom the boat, and again the 
'jHidrone and 1 and the other men dressed like 
sohiiers rcspondeil to the hail: Taita huono ! upon 
which the boat was pulled in until her keel grated 
on the pebbles. Two sailors leaped overboanl, 
knee-deep into the M*ater, aiid hauled her up as 
f.vr as was po.ssible on the beach; and then a plank 
was laid Iroiu her bows to the shore, iu order 
that we might get on board •wdthout M’ctling our 
leet./ 

entered the pinnace, M'hicli M-as a boat of 
considerable size, to the number ot twelce, all 
t<)ld“|nuinely. the aged ofiicci’, whom tor dis- 
tinetiou’s sake I mav style ^f. le Puc ; the young 
othcer who had boarded' the lugger, who from his 
being aildressed as Altczza. I judged to be of 
princely rank; the two youthful subalterns; the 
two lulie.s ; the padrone and myself, and four 
others' attired iu the garb ot soldiers, whom, from 
their manners uiul ajqiearauce, J suspected to bo 
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'of superior rank. When all were seated, the boat 
5 was and was pixlled by the Italian 

F aiulbra' tbiiraida^B^ lofty Cape on the northern 
[. Qoli^ IwMnd which the Italian corvette 

Scarcely, however, were we out 
«f the gnardhouse, vrhen, on a signal 
*1^; M. le Due, the Italian naval officer and 
cjpfesSx oarsmen were extddenly seized all at the 
f same moment, end ruthlessly hurled overboard! 
i 1 uttered a cry of alarm, as also did one of the 
subaltems; but I was sternly commanded 
: to be lolent hj M. le Due; while the Prince, as 
L inay style the 5 'ounger leader of the party, 

. whispered in the ear of the young sulmltern officer, 
as if to reassure him. Then addressing the padrone 
and me in French, and pointing to two huge buoys 
! —^to which large vessels that entered the Gulf 
! were sometimes moored, and between which we 
were passing—he said: ‘ Do Uot fear for the 
Bailors; you see they can swim; and they will 
cling to yonder buoys until help comes to them.’ 

The sailors were swimming towards the buoys, 
and they reached them before we in the pinnace 
lost sight of them ; we were therefore sntislied as 
to their safety. It was evident that the sailors 
had quitted the corvette prepared for self-defence, 
anticipating the probability of an attack from some 
baud of insurgents; for each man carried a ship’s 
pistol stuck in his belt, and I had noticed that 
there were several cutlasses lying in the stern- 
sheets of the pinnace. But even if it had been 
possible for them to use their pistols when seized 
#0 suddenly and unexpectedly, the weapons were 
now rendered harmless by immersion in the 
water. 

The o.ars -were now taken by the 2 mdrone and 
me and the four men, attired like ourselves as 
soldiers ; while M. le Due took upon himself the 
office of steersman ; and the pinnace was now 
pulled across the Gulf in the opposite direction 
into the deep shadow caused by the high land. 
Then we pulled along the land close in-sbore 
until we rounded Point Licosa, and beheld Ln 
belle Jeannette lying quieth'' at anchor a short 
distance ahead, with a lantern hoisted to her mast¬ 
head. We now steered direct towards the luggtir, 
and were soon alongside, to the great astonishment 
and alarm of the crew left on board. It would 
have been useless for them to have offered resist¬ 
ance ; but some minutes elapsed after we had 
clambered on board before the men could believe 
that it was really the padrone and I who stood on 
the deck before them in the guise of Italian 
eoldiers. It was yet hardly four o’clock a. m. ; for ! 
the events I have narrated had passed ra]>idly, and ! 
it was still dark—darker indeed than it Imd been 
at midnight, for the moon was on the wane. 

*Foa assured me,’ said M. le Due to the padrone, 
‘that your vessel could be got under weigh in a 
few moments. Lower the lantern, and get her 
under M'eigh immediately.’ * 

‘Whither, Monsieur?’ asked Gustave, who ^ill 
trembled with affright. 

‘Ask no questions, but obey the orders you will 
receive,’ answered the aged officer. ‘Do so,'and | 
you will have no cause for regret. Hesitate, and I 
the command of the vessel will be taken out of i 
yoiir hands. Let all lights be extinguished.’ j 

There was nothing else for the padrone t) do ■ 
but to ob(?y, since he and his crew were pow'erles.s | 
amidst so many armtwl and determined men ; and | 
_• / ■ 


in a few minutea the lu|]^er’a anchor was hoisted, 
her sails were set, and she was standing out of the 
Gulf. 

M. le Due, who now assumed the command of 
the little vessel, ordered her to be steered as close 
as possible andmr the high land, that she might ha 
concealed in the deep gloom it cast across the 
Gulf. The ffshing-luggera are generally swift 
sailers and excellent sea-boats—these qualities 
being necessary to vessels that are liable to be 
exposed to storms and tempests at all seasons 
of the year. We had the breeze on our starboard 
quarter. It was the vessel’s best point of sailing; 
and in half an hour we had rounded the Cape, 
and were in sight of the corvette, which lay at 
anchor about hmf a mile distant. In order, how¬ 
ever, to avert suspicion by boldness, M. le Due now 
ordered the padrone to steer the lugger in a straight 
course out to sea. This course brought us almost 
within hailing distance of the corvette, which, in 
evident expectation of tlie return of her pinnace, 
carried three lanterns at her mast-heads. Her 
commander, I presume, imagined the lugger to be 
a harmles.s fishing-vessel ; for though the corvette 
had her boats lowered, none of them left her side, 
nor were there any attempts made to bring ua to. 
AVe bad not, however, got beyond range of her 
guns wiien three sky-rockets were seat up rapidly 
one after the other from tlie guardhouse, as an 
alarm signal ; and a few moments afterwards we 
hear<l the report of a gun. 

‘ Monsieur,' said the young officer whom I will 
style M. le Prince, who was standing by my side, 
‘that is an al.arm from the guardhouse on shore. 
The seizure of the pinnace is discovered. The 
corvette will respond to the signal, and will give 
chase to us or will fire upon us. Are we beyond 
the range of her guns ?’ 

‘I sliould say tiuit we are, Monsieur,’ I replied, 
speaking to him in French, in which language he 
had addressed me. ‘ But whether or not, alliiough 
her lanterns betray her position to us, those ou 
board cannot discern the lugger tlirough the dark¬ 
ness. If she gives us chase, v'e shall easily escape 
from her, uidess a chance shot should strike us.’ 

‘That is well, Monsieur,’ .said he. ‘ Pou are a 
sailor. You xyili do your best to avoid captorc ? 
The poor padrone is tete mont.ec with atfright.’^ 

‘ The lugger is his property, and tlio means by 
whicli he obtains his livelihood, Monsieur,’ I 
replie<I. ‘ He woulil almo.st a.s soon perish lum- 
self as lose his vessel.’ 

I was still speaking, when a tongue of flame 
darted forth from tlie side of t he corvette ; a round- 
shot struck the water about half a mile to wind¬ 
ward of the lugger, and in a few seconds we heard 
the re]>ort of the gnu. We were evidently not 
yet beyond the range of the corvette’s fire ; but 
the chances were a liundred to one that we should 
escape her shot in the darkness, even if she gave 
cliase. The two young subaltern officers had 
retired to the cabin immediately after coming on. 
board ; but everybody else, even to the two 
females, was upon deck, and in a state of great 
excitement. But though two or three more shots 
were fired from the corvette without effect, she 
did not attempt to get under weigh, as we could 
jterceive by means of the lanterns at her mast¬ 
heads, which to all appearance remained stationary. 

Meanwhile the padrone and his crew were 
ordered to look out for a large schooner which 
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they were told would display a green light; and 
in about twenty uiinutes such a light was seen 
gleaming to windu ard of the lugger. The padrone 
was now directed to rehoist the lantern to the 
mast-head, and dip it thrice. This order was 
obeyed; and the green I%ht was immediately 
dipped and rehoisted, in response to our signal 

* Celt hien,’ said the young Italian officer to me. 
* It is the schooner we were seeking.’ 

But daylight was now beginning to dawn, and 
though a light haze rested on the water, all doubt 
was soon set at rest by the appearance of a three- 
masted schooner, which, looming large amidst the 
Ime, came bearing down towards ua The out¬ 
lines of the lofty Cape Palinuro were distinctly 
visible above the haze to leeward; but nothing 
could be seen of the corvette, which lay concealed 
in the deep shadow cast over the water by the 
high land. The excitement on board the lugger 
increased. The schooner rapidly neared us; and 
in a few minutes we were hailea by some person 
on board of her. The hail was answered ; the 
two vessels rounded to within speaking distance ; 
and a lively conversation, in Italian, ensued 
between the people of the schooner and the 
officers on board the fishing-vessel. A few minutes 
more, and a boat was lowered from the schooner, ! 
and pulled alongside the lugger ; the two youthful 
Ridnuterns, who had until now remained bedow 
in 1 e cabin, were led upon deck by the ehler 
officer le Due, and assisted into the boat, into 
M’lueh 1 ,ho younger officer Sua Altezza, had pre¬ 
viously dcsc,cnde(l to receive tlieiu. 

The strong susjncions 1 had heretofore enter¬ 
tained ;!jiit lljc two young subalterns were females, ! 
were now confirnie !. 1 bad a good view of their ; 

features, and of tlieir slender figures. Their lair ' 
delicate complexions, and .«nuill white hands, i 
ii]iOii the iingers of whicli glittered rings of great ! 
value; tiieir basbfidness and timidity; their; 
manner of descending into tlie boal, and many i 
other traits, together with the great resjicet and j 
deference with whicii tlioy were treated by the ' 
Italians, betrayed the fact beyond the possibility ' 
of doubt, that they w'ere females, and to all ' 
appearance ladies of high rank and station ; while : 
the pretended sorrowing females—of whose sex l i 
had certainly entertained sonio doilbts, thongli 
these doubts luid been from time to time dis¬ 
carded, so well did they act the characters they • 
had assumed-—were in reality two young ndlitary ■ 
officers, but little past the age of boyhood, who ! 
now appcareil in their projier apparel; and who, i 
while evidently relieved of a great responsibility, i 
seemed inclined to regard the whole afluir as a ! 
capital joke. ‘ j 

Tlie padroiir was then ordered to enter the boat; ! 
and it was politely intimated to mo by the young ' 
officer Sua Altezza, wdio remained in the boa't i 
with the ladies, that he would be hairpy if I 
would accompany the padrone on boaid the 
schooner. This request xvas seconded by M. le 
Due, who remained on board the lugger. 

‘ I cannot possibly remain on board that 
schooner. Monsieur,’ said I to the young officer 
in the boat. 

‘Assuredly not. Monsieur,’ he replied. ‘It is 
not required. The boat will return to the lugger 
in a few minutes with you and the padrone’ 

I no longer hesitated; for I had an eager desii*e 
to see the affair to the end, I entered the boat 


therefore, which immediately put off to the 
schooner. As we left the side of the lugger, 
the Italians on hoard, who Iped ,the low bulwark, 
lifted their hats to the disguised ladies and wished 
them happiness. Borne among them appeared to 
be deeply affected bjr the parting, particularly the 
^ed officer, who raised hu dyes to heaven, as if 
imploring a blesdng upon them. The disguised 
ladies themselves wept bitterly; the younger and 
handsomer of the two seeming as if she were 
scarcely able to support hersdi^ while the young 
officer by her side strove to console and encourage 


A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT THE 
AUDIPHONE. 

1 

THOoaH on several occasions we have noticed this 
useful instrument,* and have suggested a Variety 
of kinds, we have been unable to publish any 
practical results accruing from its use. We are 
therefore glad to be able to offer to those of our 
readers who are afflicted with deafness, a few 
words from one who, having tested the instrument 
invented by Mr Rhodes, is qualified to speak of its 
efficacy. The importance of the subject is our 
apology for recurring to it. Our correspondent 
says: 

I am not absolutely devoid of the sense of 
hearing, but I am deaf enough to make most 
annoying mistakes sometimes when engaged in 
conversation with any one ; and when I happen to 
be in a room where several people are conversing 
together, I require to exert the utmost attention— 
sometimes even to a iiainful degree—in order to 
make out what they happen to be talking about, 
and frequently fail to extract sense or meaning out 
of the apparently confused buzz around me. My 
hearing being in tbis unsatisfactory state, I was 
much interested in a notice of tlie Audiphone 
wliich appeared in your Juiinud a few weeks ago ; 
but as it was an American invention, I must say 
tliat I felt very much inclined to accept with 
caution accounts which I had gathered of it 
from otlier sources. I thought the}' were at 
least exaggerated, like many other travelled stories. 
But having discovered that the patentee of the 
invention had established an agency here in Glas¬ 
gow, I resolved to satisfy my curiosity about it 
The results of my inquiries I now write, in the 
hope that they may prove interesting to many of 
my fellow-sufferers, who may not be able to inves¬ 
tigate the matter themselves. I must first, how¬ 
ever, state that it is only m cases wliere the 
auditory nerve has not been altogether destroyed or 
very seriously injured, that the instrument can be 
of anVservice ; just as a pair of spectacles would be 
uscle* if the optic nerve were gone. 

The audiphone, in my opinion, cannot strictly 
speaking be called a discovery ; it is rather an 
ingeuinus and highly useful application of the 
well-known fact in acoustics, that the auditory 
nerve receives impressions when conveyed to it 
through the medium of the teeth, almost as well 
as if th^ey reached it through the ears in the natural 
manner. Almost everybody has at some time or 
other noticed deaf people, when wishing to ascer- 
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tain whether their watch was going or not, apply 
it to their teeth instead of to their ear; and we 
all know that the little instrument called a tuning- 
fork is almost always applied to the teeth when 
we wish to hear its'sound. Some people—myself 
among the rest—have even advanced so far in the 
science of acoustics as to invert their hat, directing 
the aperture towards the place whence the sound 
is expected, and placing the edge of the top 
against the teeth, and have thus been enabled to 
hear a very great deal more distinctly than they 
could without any such appliance. Jt is also very 
generally knowu that Beethoven the great com¬ 
poser was deaf; but by placing one end of a 
metallic rod between his teeth, and resting the 
other on the sounding-board of his piano, he was 
enabled to hear perfectly. Many other instances 
miglit he* adduced of tiie capability of hearing 
through the incdiam of the teeth, and of various 
plans which have been tried to utilise the faculty ; 
but to Mr R S. Rhodes—of the publishing firm of 
Rhodes and M'Lure of Chicago—is duo the credit 
of having discovered a convenient and practical 
method of rendering this mode of hearing service¬ 
able, and thus conferring an nnspeakable boon 
on the great number of his fellow-men who are 
labouring under the very great discomforts and 
deprivations which result from the total or partial 
want of the sense of hearing. 

On niy arrival at the office of the agents of the 
patentees—Messrs Eglin and Gardner, 70 York 
Street, Glasgow*—I stated the object of my visit 
to them; and very soon had all my doubts as to 
the beneficial effects of the instrument in my oAvn 
case completely removed. Mr Egliu handed me 
an audiphone, and told me how to use it. He 
then took a book, and began to read from it in a 
clear distinct voice close to me, before I applied 
the instrument to my teeth. He then receded 
from me till I could only hear his voice very 
indistinctly. I then placed the upper edge of the 
audiphone against my teeth; and by its aid I 
could hear <j[uite as w'ell as ever I could in my 
life. I noticed also that a confused chaos of noises, 
which kept buzzing in my ears, was apparently 
resolved into its component parts ; and I was 
enabled to hear clearly all that was going on both 
in the office and in the street outside. Although 
I was quite satisfied with the effects of the instru¬ 
ment on my own powers of hearing, still 1 longed 
to see it tried on others. As the firm are agents 
for a number of other American patents and 
inventions, I set to work to inspect a few of the 
ingenious and useful novelties with which the 

E ternises abounded ; and whilst I was doing so, a 
idy entered, bent on ascertaining the merits of 
the new invention. ..She was very deaf—indeed 
80 much 60 that she could hardly hear any one 
although they shouted as loud as they could close 
to her ear; but by means of the audiphone she 
could hear any one talking in an ordinary conver¬ 
sational tone of voice, or even in a loudish whiuper. 
I was also told by Mr Eglin that an old gentldiuan 
upwards of eighty, and who had a complete set of 
faJse teeth both in the upper and under’ jaw, 
called at the office a few days ago; and was so 


* Out correspondent is not aware of any other'agency 
in Great Britain, though others are to be apjiointfcd. A 
desGripti^e pamphlet, with illustrations and prices, may 
be liad from the Gia^ow agents.—En. 


well pleased with the efficacy of this help to 
hearing, that he purchased one, as a proof of his 
belief in its powers. I am afraid, however, that 
it would not succeed with decayed or carious 
teeth. 

A few days after my visit to Messrs .Eglin 
and Gardner’s office, whilst looking through the 
Glasgow Agricultural Society’s show, I found that 
those gentlemen had secured a stance for the 
exhibition of their various w'ares—the audiphone 
among the rest; and as a good many people were 
experimenting with that instrument, I had a 
good oi»portunity of observing its effects on a 
variety of persons. One young gentleman who 
tried it was entirely and completely deaf, hut 
had not lost his hearing before he had learned 
to speak. He remarked by means of the finger- 
alphabet that he had only a very vague recollec¬ 
tion of what sound was like, and how it affected 
him, as he was so deaf as not to be able to hear 
his own voice, which indeed only consisted of a 
series of weird inarticulate noise.s ; having during 
his prolonged deafness entir(ily lost the power of 
modulating the performances of his vocal organs, 
although these remained in every respect perfect. 
After a few trials of the ordinary instrument, the 
gentleman tried the effect of a double one ; and 
by means of it he was enabled to hear hi.s own 
voice, the hideous soutuI of whicli dismayed him 
considerably at first; but joy at the recovery of 
his lost faculty soon overpowered every other 
feeling, aiul he confidently expressed the convic¬ 
tion that by the aid of the audiphone he would 
be able both to hear and to speak llueutly. It 
wa.s now only a question of time with him. After 
he had satisfied himself, many others tried experi¬ 
ments with the instrument; some of whom con¬ 
sidered it to be too powerful, while olher.H were 
of the opposite opinion ; but .all agreed in pro¬ 
nouncing it the best aid to hearing ever ofl'ered 
to the public. 

I am by no means convinced that it ha.s as yet 
reached that state of efficiency and perfection 
which it will attain in the future, now that the 
principle of its construction ha.s been made knowu 
to the world; and I am told that Mr Rhode.s is 
still endeavouring to improve it. I have n^donbt 
of the capability of the audiphone to transmit 
sound by adjusting tlie ihickne.ss of the disc to 
the amount of hearing-power possessed by dilFe- 
rent people, just a.s the lenses of spectacles are 
adjusted to different sights. Some other material 
may yet be adopted from which to manufacture 
the instruinent; or some other form may be dis¬ 
covered better adapted to collect and transmit 
sound than the one at present in use; or it may 
perchance be modified in many various ways, as 
it most likely will be before long, should the 
minds of skilled experimentalists in the science 
of acoustics be thus directed. 

By way of experimenting, Mr Rhodes tried 
many kinds of metal and wood, all of which he 
found to he objectionable in a greater or less 
degree; till at last his attention was attracted 
to 'the diaphragm of a telephone, and from it 
he caught a suggestion which resulted in his 
audiphone. The following description we again 
quote from the Chicago Trilmne (September 4, 
lb79).' ‘ It is in shape like a square Japanese 
fail, and is made of a composition the major por¬ 
tion of which is vulcanite. At the back of this 
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thing there is a cord, stretching from the upper 
edge to the handle. By means of tliis cord the 
instrument is tuned like a violin, and the tension 
is regulated according to the distance the sound 
has to travel. The upper edge of this audiphone 
is placed against the two upper teeth; and the 
vibrations received on its surface are conveyed by 
the medium of the teeth and the nerves of the 
teeth to the acoustic nerves, and produce upon 
them an action similar to the action produced 
by sound upon the drum of the ear.’ 

To enable a deaf-mute to learn to speak and to 
hear his own voice, a do^ible audiphone is jjrefer- 
nble, or ratlier, necessary. This consists of two 
discs, like the one described above, fitted into the 
same base, about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
separated at the upper edges the same distance, 
so that each disc may act independently of the 
other. This arrangement is best adapted for tlie 
use of deal'-nintes, because not only is the sound 
produced of greater volume and more distinct, 
but also the voice of the mute when spoken 
betweeji the discs is much intensified, and there¬ 
fore the more distinctly heard by himself. 

The dilliculties attendant on the acquisition of 
speech even after the primary one—want of hear¬ 
ing—has been removed, must needs be so obvious 
to all, that J feel it would be a work of sujier- 
ei'ogation for me to enter on that subject. Suffice 
it iiat 1 have endeavoured to give, a true and 
faithful narrative about my inquiries into the 
utiliU' of th(! andijdionc ; and from them I have 
come to tlie definite conclusion that never yet 
has an auxiliary * > hearing, capable of such uni¬ 
versal utility, beea introduced to the world at 
large. I have no doubt as to its being imjiroved 
ill the future; but as to how or when such improve- 
inout will take ])lace, I leave to more philosophic 
minds than mine to puzzle out. 

[From other sources of information we learn 
that (he inventor of tlie audiiilione lias been bim- 
self deaf for nearly twenty years. After using 
ear-trumiiets and other appliances of this nature, 
and not receiving the requisite assistance from 
tliem, he began to make experiments for liiinself. 
lie was led to do so by bapjiening to bohl a walcli 
one day between bis teeth, and iio.ticing tliat lie 
could distinctly lioar its ticking, tiiough when he 
held it to bis ear no sound was audible. This led 
him to 'liink that possibly he might be able to 
invent some device by which the soiuuls of the 
human voice couhl be transmitted to the auditory 
nerve, tbrongb tlie medium of the nerve-tube, just 
as the ticking of the watch bad been. He forth¬ 
with heguii his experiments, which he extended 
over many years, testing wood, metal, and almost 
every possible material, and in all varieties of 
shape and construction ; and at length hit upon a 
peculiar composition of hard india-rubber, whicli in 
a thin sheet enabled him to hear articulate sounds 
distinctly, and free from the sonorousness present 
in all the other materials which he had tried, and 
which rendered them useless so far as intelligible 
conversation xvas concerned. He then proceeded 
further to experiment as to the best form for such 
an appliance, and after considerable labour and 
anxiety discovered that articulate intelligible 
sounds could only be conveyed to the audupry 
nerve if the surface of such an instrument fvas 
convex ; also, that it was necessary that such con¬ 
vexity should be regulated according to the exi¬ 


gencies or peculiarities of each particular form of 
deafness, as shewn in individual cases. In effect, 
he found that sound, to be articulate and distinctly 
recognisable, required that the instrument should 
be capable of being instantly focused, as it were, 
to dilferent degrees of convexity, much in the 
same way as an opera-glass or telescope may be 
arranged to suit different sights or distances. 

The invention has thus far been remarkably 
successful. About ninety per cent., we are told, 
of those who test it are benefited in a surprising 
degree; in tiie case of the other ten per cent., 
the non-success is attributable to the auditory 
nerve being either <juite destroyed, or so injured 
that no artificial aid is available to enable the 
Xiatient to hear.—E d.] 


AT THtf TROIS •ETOILES. 

IN TWO CHATTERS.—CHAPTER 1. 

Where am I to go ? That is the question. Tlie 
doctor has ordered me bracing air and rest; and I 
cannot quite make up my mind where to go iu 
search of them. 1 have been shut up for some 
time in a sick-room, nursing an old aunt who is 
now dead ; and the confinement and broken rest, 
wliich I did not feel at the time, are beginning to 
tell upon me. I am * low ’ and nervous—a very 
unusual state of things witli me, and my kind 
and cheery doctor has jieremptorily desired me to 
‘ fly to other climes.’ ‘ I don’t much care where 
you go,’ he says, ‘ jirovided the climate is bracing, 
and that you can be a great deal in the open air. 
Go to bed early, sleep and eat and drink well, 
and in a fortnight you will be looking a different 
woman ; ’ and be dciiarls, leaving me to solve the 
knotty point as to the ‘ where ’ by myself. 

‘ Bracing air and rest,’ I repeat mentally, as I 
watch Ills figure disajipearing down the garden 
walk. ‘ Where shall I find the combination?’ And 
1 run over in my mind the names of diflerent 
places wliere people usually •go to seek health; 
but I reject them all. One is too gay ; another, 
too cold ; another, too relaxing ; others, too ugly, 
too far, or too near. But Memory has started on 
its travels, and in another moment has hung out 
a jiicture before me, at sight of which I exclaim : 
‘The very jilace! I will go to the Trois Etoilrs at 
St Pouryain. I will rest; I will drink in deli¬ 
ciously bracing air, and I will sketch.’ 

So I ring the bell, order iny box to be packed ; 
and, in three days’ time, find myseli in the coupS 
of the lumbering diligence, toiling up tlie steep 
picturesque street of the little Norman village, 
wh^i I have only seen once before, but which 1 
ain&eatined now to know intimately. A year ago 
I had been on a sketching tour through Normandy 
witlv a friend—I am aii artist in a dilettante 
amateurish sort of way—aud we had passed 
through this village, and been much struck by its 
quaint beauty ; but we were then hurrying home, 
and had only time for a peep, promising ourselves 
that we would come again at some futJure time, 
and make a longer stay at the little inn where we 
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had found ourselves so comfortable during our 
brief sojourn. 

I atn the only passenger for St Pour^ain ; so the 
eonducieur deposits me and my box at the Trois 
Etoileg, and with a smile and a * Bonjour et bonne 
aante, Madame,’ proceeds on his journey ; while I 
turn to the pleasant-looking hostess who comes 
foru'ard to meet me. 

‘ Ah, how Madame must be tired,’ she exclaims, 
‘That diligence is of a slowness—ah! ciel, of 
a slowness! And Madame has been ill, and 
demands repose.’ [I had said so in writing to 
engage rooms.] ‘ No. 4 is quite ready for 
Madame—the chamber she occupied when she j 
and her so charming friend were here, there is 
now a year. And what of goodness on the part 
of Madame to remember herself of the Trois 
Etoiles, and to come there to seek for rest and 
fresh air. Everything shall be done to insure 
Madame’s comfort. "Will Madame give herself 
the pain to mount to No. 4 ?’ 

Madame docs give herself the pain, and follows 
the voluble little woman, talking all the way, 
into a charming room, fresh and bright as the 
hostess herself. The vine-wreathed lattice stands 
open, and on the table is a bouquet of freshly 
gathered flowers. The bed-fnrniture is white as 
the driven snow; and the bright blue paper on the 
walls, and the gay clock and vases of flowers on 
the mantel-piece, are as refreshing to my eyes as 
the comfortable arm-chair into which I sink is to 
my tired body. 

‘Madame is quite exhausted,’ says Madame 
Petit ‘She must descend no more to-night 
What will Madame take before she retires 1 I’er- 
haps un the would refresh Madame, and there is a 
galantine of the most delicious, or the wing of a 
chicken,’ 

I decline the tea, much to Madame Petit’s sur¬ 
prise ; I am an old traveller, and know wdiat 
straw-coloured infusion of scented hay would he 
presented to me. But I express my desire to test 
the excellence of the galantine, accompanied by 
cofl"ee. And soon the table is sjiread with a snowy 
cloth, and I am ma’.dng a meal with much more 
appetite than I could have dreamt of three days 
ago. Madame has not over-praised the galanLine 
—made by her own fair hands ; and the colfee is 
—French coflee. The table is drawn into the 

window, whence I can look into the sunny little 
court-yard, with its gay flowers, its vine-wreathed 
windows, the lime-tree, under which stands a com¬ 
fortable seat, and its pump, the handle of which > 
seems never still for a moment. The clatter of 
Ifehctte’s wooden shoes makes a pleasant < lick- 
clack as she goes to and fro over the stones 
between the kitchen and the pumj). The sinking 
sun sends a level ray through the open door, I’m! 

I see the copper stewpans shining and glinting 
ruddily on the walk A carved wooden beam ;'uns 
across it, dark with age; a tall oaken press stands 
in a comer; and the red brick floor makes a hit i 


‘Oh! certainly,’ says Madame Petit, smiling, 
‘ Bahette M'as here lost year, and no doubt will 
remain for many more, until she finds a husband, 
which Madame will comprehend is not so easy 
for a poor girl Nothing changes much in St 
Pour§aiii.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ I say without thinking, ‘ I snppose there 
are not so many marriageable young men since the 
war; hut you must have seen many changes 
during that terrible time,’ 

I regret the words almost ns soon as I have 
uttered them, for the little woman’s face loses its 
brightness, her eyes fill with tears, and she glances 
down at her black dress, ‘ Ah! indeed ; yes, 
Madame,’ she says with a sigh. ‘ I had three 
sons,’ and I gave two to France. And I was not 
alone. Many n mother in St Pourcain sent her 
hoys, full of liope and longing for glory, to fight 
the Prussians. But alas, alas ! but few of them 
returned! ’ 

I take her hand, and press it in sympathy. 
‘Your two boys were in the army then ?’ 1 ask. 

‘ No, Madame,’ she replies sadly; ‘ they were 
drawn in the second general conscription, and no 
substitutes were permitted to be purchased. Be¬ 
sides,’ she says proudlj', though her tears are now 
falling fast, my Jean and luy Henri were no 
cowards, and they were wild to get at those 
Prussians.’ 

‘ But you have one left ?’ I say. 

‘Yes, Madame,' she rejdies, brightening. ‘And a 
good son he is, my O.scar; and the good God he 
])raised ! he can never be drawn for the conscrip¬ 
tion, for he is the only son of his mother, and she 
is a widow. It is a great mercy, for there will Iw 
a drawing for ctur commune in two or three weeks.’ 
As she speaks, a fine young fellow enters the 
court-yard, with the blue eye.s and light curly hair 
so often seen among the Norman peasantry.—‘Ah! 
there he i.«,’ she exclaims, her vi\acity returning 
as if by magic. ‘I must go and give him hi.s 
supper, if Madame will excuse.’ 

Left to myself, I soon seek my couch ; and after 
the fatigue of lu}’' jouniey, sleep more soundly 
than I have done foi- many a night. 

The next morning, while 1 .‘in dressing I hear 
the sound of,the pump, and geiy laughter in a 
girli.sh voice, acconijanied hy a man’s deeper tones. 
1 look out, and sec a ])relty jiicture. A young yrl 
—she might have stiqqied (nit of one of Greifte’s 
canva.se.s, so fair, so fresh, so innocent is her face 
—is holding some salad with hotli hands under 
the pump, iier sleeves tucked up, and shewing 
the dimples in the soft round elbows; whih.! 
Madarne’s son is pumping as hard a.s he. can, and 
gazing with very evident admiration on the damsel 
be.sido him. 

‘ 0 0.scar, liow thou art awkwfird! ’ she s-ays, 
with a (0(1110111811 glance from under her dark 
cyeluslies, as a harder swing of his shoulder sends 
a stream of bright water right over the rounded 
arms, ‘ Thou hast wetted all my sleeves, and 
made me so untidy.’ 

He stoops forward and whispers something in 
her car which I do not catch, hut whicli makes 
her smile and blush. 


of warm colour where it is touched by llie sun, ‘Chut, chut! my children,’ says Madame fr(>m 
It is a pretty picture, and Babette’s quaint costume the kitchen-door. ‘The English lady sleeps still, 
and high Normandy cap add to the charm. and must not be disturbed ; she is not strong.’ 

* I remember Bahette when I was here before,’ 1 1 hardly recognise myself under this description, 

remark. I feel so much revived hy my good night’s rest; 





AT THE TR0I8 ETOILES. 


and I descend, and confute Madame’s first state¬ 
ment by appearing wide awake before her. She 
welcomes me with effusion, and is so pleased to 
find me less tired, so anxious to know whether 
I am quite comfortable, that I feel as if I were 
quite one of the family, and decide, in answer to 
Madame’s questions, that I will take my meals 
in the salU d, manger with the rest of her guests, 
instead of in sulky Britannic majesty in my own 
room. 

Madarae’s guests are not many. An occasional 
commis-voyageur; now and again an ai’tist, or an 
English tourist wiio has forsaken the beaten track, 
and who may linger here for a day or two ; but 
that is all. At present, she has no one staying in 
the house but myself ; but the cure always comes 
to dinner, a mild benevolent old gentleman, who 
continually presents me with hon-hons, in spite of 
my being a heretic ; and an old soldier—wdio lives 
on his tiny pension in this quiet corner of the 
ivorld—drops in on us occasionally, wdien he can 
afford himself a better dinner than liis tjsnal bread 
and Gruyere and fruit. A primitive life enough, 
but I thoroughly enjoy it. 

‘ Wlio is that pretty girl V I ask my hostess in 
the course of the morning. 

‘All!’ says she, Avith a pleased smile, ‘that is 
Marihe. She is the betrothed of my son, who 
loves her, dear Madame, tliat it is a j-!easure to 
see. She is an orphan, tlie daughter of my dear 
husband’s brother-in-law, by his first wdfe ; so 
tliid there is no relationship, Madame sees. She 
lu: T lived Avitli me all her life, since she was a 
little one. She has a nice little dot; and when 
they are married, I Avill give over the I'mis JCloiks 
to my children, and nurse the babies in tlie chim¬ 
ney corner.' 

‘And does she 'Ove him V 1 inquire innocently. 

‘That goes without saying,’ says IVIadame in a 
sliglitl; otlbnded tone—conld any one help loving 
lu r (fsear f—‘ but 1 have nevt*r asked. My father 
and mother never inquired whether 1 loved M. 
Petit. He seemed to them to be a pro]>er jiarti for 
me, and that ivaa enough. For the rest,’ she cou- 
tinnes gravely, ‘ young girls ought not to allow 
themsidves to liavc any thoughts about love until 
after they are married.’ 

I siuire, but answer not, knowing*that this is a 
subject it is useless to discuss with any French- 
w'oiuan. 

A few days afterwards I am sitting in the court¬ 
yard, making a little sketch—a bit of old wall, a 
pump, a lew’ pots and pans seen Ihrongli an open 
doorway—a nothing in fact, but somehow it looks 
pretty. Marthe is sitting beside me knitting (or 
rather pretending to knit ; for she is watching with 
tlie deepest interest every stroke of my brush, and 
exclaiming vehemently as any familiar object is 
added to the little picture), when a shadow falls 
through the gateway, and is followed by a young 
man covered with dust and weaiing a knapsack! 
He is English—that I see at a glance ; and some¬ 
thing in the Bohemianism of Ids dress, and tlie 
portfolio w’hich ho carries under his arm, tells 
me that he is a member of the fraternity of the 
brush. Madame comes forward in her pleasant 
empressee manner, and in reply to his inquiry 
whether he can have a room, escorts him up-stah’s, 
and, probably, looks after him like a mother. | l 

Presentljf he comes down, having got rid of the 
dnst of hia walk, and seats himself at a table in 


my vicinity, where he has a meal of some sort 
served to him. I see him stealing an occasional 
admiring glance at Marthe from under bis eye¬ 
lashes, 80 I tell the child to go in and see if she 
cannot help Madame. ‘It will not do to have 
the little thing’s head turned by any wandering 
artist,’ I say to myself severely, as I continue my 
sketch. 1 have not made many more strokes, 
when I hear a voice behind me saj’ing in French ; 
‘Excuse me, Madame—you have dropped your 
shawl; ’ and that garment, which has slipped from 
my shoulders, is gently replaced on them. 

I look up, and laugh. ‘ I am English,’ I say, 
‘as I can see yon arc, in spite of your good 
French.’ 

I am no longer young, indeed I ara of a ‘cer¬ 
tain age,’ Avhich Lord Byron says means ‘cer¬ 
tainly aged ; ’ but I am still susceptible to good 
looks in a young ftian; and the face wdiiith looks 
into mine is so very good-looking, that I am afraid 
I give a gracious and encouraging smile as if I 
should say ; ‘ Pray, go on talking.’ He evidently 
so interprets my facial expression ; for he comes 
round and seats himself on the bench beside me, 
and begins to comment on my sketch, praising it 
where it deserves, and making two or three criti¬ 
cisms with so much acuteness and discrimination, 
that I feel certain he is a painter of no mean order 
of merit. From my sketch the talk w’anders to 
ai t generally, then to artists. We discover that w’e 
have many mutual friends, and at length he tells 
me his name is Stirling. I remember at once 
having seen a little picture of his at one of the 
winter exhibitions in London, and having been 
very much struck by its talent; and I say so. 

‘ Ah,’ he says, ‘ I hope I may get something into 
the Academy next year. I am painting a iJicture 
for it ; but 1 have no interest, and I am poor. I 
sidtl that little picture you liked for eighty pounds, 
and I have been spending that in seeing all 
the great art galleries of Europe. It is nearly 
exhausted now,’ he concludes, laughing. 

P.y the time Marthe comes back to tell me that 
coffee is ready, we seem to be quite old friends, 
‘ Who is that lovely little thing ?’ he asks. ‘She 
is a perfect Greuze. That is jivit the head I want 
for my picture. 1 must sketch her.’ 

‘Must you?’ I say dryly. ‘1 don't think her 
aunt will allow it.’ 

‘But you will ask her for me, won’t you V he 
pleads. ‘ You don't know Avhat a help it will be 
lor me. See ! I will shew you the sketch for my 
jiicture, and you can judge ;’ and he fetches his 

{ lortfolio and, selecting a clraiving from it, places it 
lelure me. The moment I see it I am conquered 
—I go over to the enemy without a struggle. It 
is full of genius ; and I see that Marthe’s a? just 
the head he Avants for one of the principal llgures. 

So the following morning he makes his jietition 
to Madame, Avarmly seconded by me. To my 
surprise, she consents at once. It does not seem 
to enter her head that there can be any possible 
danger to Marthe in being painted by a good- 
looking Englishman. Is she not a well-brought- 
up young person ? Aud is she not engaged to 
Oscar ? 

So young Stirling sets np his easel among the 
flowers in the sunny court-yard, aud begins to 
paint Marthe’s Greuze-like head against^ a back¬ 
ground of vine-leaA'os. I generally come and sit 
by with my book or work and play propriety; 
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but in epite of this, I can see that Oscar does not 
like the arrangement; in fact I hear him remon¬ 
strating with his mother about it. She is 

g sneraily a slave to all his caprices; hut Stirling 
as bought her over entirely by a promise of 
a copy of the picture he is painting of the girl, 
to hang in her salon. ^ 

‘Nonsense, my son,’ she says, in answer to his 
objections. ‘ Where is the harm I I am in ami 
out of the court-yard all the time ; and Madame is 
generallj' there with her work.’ 

‘Yes,’ Oscar savs with a dark look in liis eyes ; 
‘ but he admires her. 1 know he does, by the way 
he looks at her.’ 

‘ Ciel 1 ’ cries Madame ; ‘ only listen to the 
cliild ? Do you suppose he would want to paint 
her if he did not admire her, great baby ? ’ 

But Opcar looks unconvinced as he walks away, 
and I .see a pained expression on his face ns he 
looks across to wlierc Marthe is laughing gaily at 
sometliing the painter has just said to her. As he 
so looks, Stirling goes over to Marthe and, taking 
her chin in his hand, turns her liead into the right 
position, from which it has slijiped—a natural 
action enough, as every artist knows. But C)scar 
does not know ; and I think it is only my presence 
tv’hich prevents his giving more significant expres¬ 
sion to bis feelings than the muttered Sacr-r-re, 
with w'hich he swings through the arch and down 
the village street. 


FRESH DISCOVERIES OF COAL IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Vert frequent have been the predictions that 
the coal-fields of these islands would soon become 
exhausted. Considering the present enormously 
increased consumption for locomotive and sta¬ 
tionary steam-engines, for the manufacture of gas, 
for the household requirements of an ever-increas¬ 
ing population, &c., the exhaustion of our coal¬ 
fields seemed by no means an impossibility. More 
particularly have these apprehensions been ex¬ 
tended to the South Stalfordshire coal-field, 
which, in the immediate vicinities of Wolver¬ 
hampton, Bilston,, ami Tipton, has aj'peared to 
be either worked or ‘ drowned ’ out. 

We have now, however, most reassuring in¬ 
telligence from this supposed used-up coal-dis¬ 
trict Some five or six years ago, coal was 
found, although at considerable dejdh, at Sand- 
well Park, about three miles from Birmingham, 
and the same distance from Walsall. Encouraged 
by this discovery, and making a careful survey 
of the country, geologists and practical mining 
surveyors came to the conclusion that coal, even 
the celebrated thick, or ten-yard scam, exist< cl 
in abundance under a large tract of laml in llic* 
neighbourhood of Great Barr, .and imu'e particu¬ 
larly under what is locally termed the llamstead 
Estate, some three and a half miles from Birming¬ 
ham. ^ 1 

In Reports dated so far back as February 1875, 
Ml' K Smallman and Mr David Peaitock gave 
their opinion that the thick coal would be louml 
here at a depth probably of five hundred and 
fifty yards; and Mr T. Checkley that lui did not 
ex{»ect the depth would exceed six hundred yard,;. 
Five years have elapsed since the opinions of these 
eminenf local mining engineers were written; 
and it must have been no small gratification to 
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these gentlemen and their friends to learn that 
on the loth of April last, the borers struck the 
thick coal at a distance of six hundred and fifteen 
yards. The thick seam has since been proved; 
the net thickness of coal being found to be twenty- 
two feet three inches, and possessing all the good 
qualities of the famous ten-yard seams, with part¬ 
ings of one foot nine inches. Brooch coal, three 
feet thick, was found forty-one yards above the 
thicker deposit; and under this last, another seam 
two feet six inches thick has been found. As at ! 
present deterniined, the 2 >osition of the new coal- 
i field is about a mile to the cast of the ‘fault’ 

—where the Silurian rocks are npheaved—which 
was supposed to form the eastern boundary of the 
I South Stalfordsliire coal-measures, and is under- 
j neath the Permian rocks, with an eastwardly dip 
j of one in sixteen. Between the two veins of coal, 
the strata are hard and strong, and will form a good 
roof for working the thicker deposit 

Some idea of the added wealth of fuel may be 
formed from the assertion of one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines, who has given it as his 
opinion that inactically the recent discoveries 
double the extent of the South Staffordshire coal¬ 
fields. So great an addition to our carbonaceous 
supplies is au event of national importance, and 
one which will have a material influence upon 
the ‘toyshop of Europe’ (Birmingham) as insuring 
for generations to come a cheap and abundant 
suj)ply of that fuel which is the stalf of life to its 
numerous iudustrie.s. 


t A SKETCH. 

There is a land— a lonely place— 

Ko tree or flower is tliere to grace 
Its flat and biirc and parched face ; 

And evermore 

The dark’ning shadows briskly chase 
Each other o'er. 

The glist’ning streams that were, are not, 

Their inoist'niuc tendency forgot, 

And all around is altjinst rot 
For lack of rain 

To make that dry and liardencd spot 
So fresh again. 

The Imrninc sun lays hare the heath. 

And though no trees a .shade lieijucath, 

A hidden sfreaiu runs clear heneath 
Tliat hard ilrv crust - 
And gome day hursting from its sheath, 

Will lay the dust. 

Tliat gentle streamlet running cletu'— 

Un.S(^on, will run until 'tis near 
Another, richer, deeper sjihere, 

And mingling there, 

O’erfiow the hairen place and .scar, 

And make it fair. 

A heart though young and ofttimes gay, 

Ifiir luck of Love, may fade away; 

It.s own pure tide is left to stray. 

Then nearly gone. 

May meet a kindred lieart one day, 

And join in one. 

I Ada Bbeaksvearb. 

Printed and Published by W. & K, CuAMBEBa, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Lonuox, and 33a High ytroet, Edinbobqh. 
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jrtwnoes having to be considered; and as the ciicket 
•season is mow on, a few pract ic.il hints on the 
fornuition and cai’rying on ol a (lub may be both 
interesting and uselal to tho'se who have at h(>art 
one of the most beneficial and at the wine time 
healthful institutions that can be organised in any 
locality. Cricket, like cuilmg, is a game lu 
which all classes can very pioporly be brought 
together; and foi this leason alone, apart from 
many other considerations which n.itur.i]ly suggest 
themselves,it might be vei^ piopcily uiged thil 
the encouragement of the game is foi piudcntul 
motives ineumbent on tlin-,! wlio .ue placed m a 
more important, and couseqmnt!} moie le-^puns- 
ible position thin then le^s ioitunale though 
perhap« no less deserving luigliUoui-.. 

The prelimma’ic tonnecttd with tiu oigini'..i 
tion of a country Cnilut Club are s(i imuh 
dependent on circumstances tliat no hird-auil-l 
rules can be laid dow'ii. AVe will prisiiui' Unit i 
suitable giouiid has been suiucd, a Commiltc 
formed, the amount of the suh’^ciiplion C\e^^, a 
title chosen, and a few -\eiy lew are .ib-'oliitily 
necessary—rules made lor the m inagc mi iit ol tlu 
Club’s affairs. 11 the oervucs of a good prolt-.- 
sional can be secur'd, matters w ill be much sini 
plifiecl; f>ut this in\ury can only be attam< d bi 
Clubs which have lery cou-kUi dde funds at 
their disposal, and to such Clubs the hints 1 t lu 
give will appear peihaps somewhat prcaumptnoiis 
It is, however, to less pretintiou^, thoujh no b 
enthusiastic (ommunitie*- thit these hints may b 
of service. Two good officers—a (’apl.un and .i 
.SecieUry —are indispeiis ibb> lor the siiisfattory 
woiking of even a small Club; and thcsi olhcial" 
shonld woik togethef iu matleis coniuited with 
the well-domg ol their chaige. While the SttK 
tary need not be a heio with bat oi b.ill, it will b( 
better that the C<iptaiii should be oni ol tlu bist, 
if not the best pla>ii lu the Club Ills suggestions 
will have far more weight it thev conn liom om 
who not only knows how oveiUhina hould be 
done, but who is able jKison.'illy .md juaaicillv to 
shew his subordinates, 1 1 oiiasion rqimc- Tf is 
with regard to Jthe manigement ol tin juactiic 
days that most Clubs come to giu 1 Tlio juac f u e, 
for want of projier ditcctiou, is no jiraitiw .it .ill 
in the real sense of the word ; an I hen it is lint 
the Captain will have an opportunity of dispLijing 
his fitness lor the post to whicli he has bw n 
elected. 

We will suppose that under the n hs of th( 
Club, certain days—three in each wet k is tlu usu d 
numfier—^are fixed for practice. In most if f >1 m 
all country Clubs, the practice will t ik< pi u t- m 
the evening, for the members will piiiUi[.ally be 
engaged at business during the day. Tim thice 
practice-evenings can profitably be disposrd ol 
follows: one evening for net-practict, one 1 u* a 
sort ol field-day, one for a pick-up-side. 

Net-practice is undoubtedly good if it is larned 
on ptopfily ; but in how many instances j« this 
done i A.U the balls the Club possesses are flying 


about iu every direction ; bowlers fire away until 
they are tir^ ; batsmen slog until their arms 
ache; coppet-seeking urchins run hither and 
thither over the ground, fiifhting and squabbling 
with each other lor the ball, Sundy this is not 
‘practiceyet in a way it docs a leitun amount 
I ol gooif. It IS capital eicnise, and is enfoved by 
I many criiketers. Jjct one evening be set apart for 
I this. It the C.iptaiu is m the way, he can now 
.niid then give a wold of advice, and above all ho 
cm sec that each meuibir has his pi-opei bhaie of 
[ batting 

Next on tlu lilt comes the import'int jmrt of the 
pi ivtue—ii.umh, the ‘ field d.iy’ This should be 
iixed lor the eMiiing tint i-. most (onveiucnt to 
tlu mijiiiitv ol tlu pl.iMug meiubors oi the Club. 
In fait tlu d ij ‘.hould b( Milled by vote at a 
gduiil nutting at the hogitinuig ol tlu* st u,on, 
and .1 hue lc,\u*d on tins* who .ut .ibst nl, ( xeept 
wluii jiuvenhd b\ illiios ui b\ ImsiiuHs duties 
liom .iltmdui ' If .1*. m.uiy a. lillciu numbers 
.lu aiuliblt, it will bt* .ill tlu bcttci , foi with 
two bit'iiun mil two uiiipiittin u will bi <11111 
iliMii lu tlu laid l''iiii)iniig iiiiy be soled 
r.illui d iw W‘)'k. but nodniig cIm* so will t< ulus 
flu l.iw> 1 1 ill gmu.anl taiii m in i.in tiki his 
liun. Tiio Ciptiiii, with tlu Sutifaiy as his 
luutiiiiiit, ‘.bmild tike tlie comm uni ol all.urs. 
The poMti ms of the nun in the fn Id should be 
Mil citilullv illotlid, <Uu (oiunkntum being 
jiiidtotlii ph>su.d ijudifu itnms of i .u b jmficu- 

I ir nun t u tin ]) 1 1 c in tlu li Id ihi-in for 

him, and dso with ntiiiii c ti tlu ]il i i lu will 
luM to till when nuf'lus ,iu pi ii 1 \ kuhi 

fthoullbc in .it 1 1 ml mu , and .i t u. tul le^islei oi 
tin mils ea' h iinm in iki s sh mid In ki jU I lu 
kn^tli of mnmf.s all fa 1 lu tnh juii oflutsmin 
wdl depend <il umi I 111 tiu mimbi,! iiuigi 1 m 
the g.mii, and till time uuldilc foi tlu pintn . 
A a ink. ten inmult ^ will be found umunnnt 
.1'well .IS prifitibk Tin mi » m ku p time 
.iiid with tlu fi hi ]iop(il\ pi It I, til two 
imipius on the ijin in , an I tin Iwo i ,ulir 
bowk IS to start with, tlu .,.imi i n In i inn 1 on 
with .IS nnuh spin* a il it wen .i n il lu itch. 

II a inim Iom ■■ hi wnket ufim In fniu i- uj>, 
lie ^i>is oil .md eoiiijik ti s in ' n minutes, tlu* loss 
ol tin wnkit bim, mnli I .i/nnst Inni in the 
su)i]u.,sl,i t 'fin hill b iwli u t iki th A tuin , 
find us ea li pni ol liit lu ue mjilete tbdi time, 
tlu\ Ilk* tin II f>h ~ ill tin field, an I .dlow otlieiT 
te> wield tin willow 

An aniU'i of tin bowling should be kcjit, as 
will.I- tlu inns ( (ltd b> i uh iinluiduil, and at 
the eiil of tlu sed.,on, if the funds of tlu* Club 
will all iw It, pi 1/1 h slum] I be given lor the* best 
aieragt ol iini', lilt lust bowling analvsis, .md to 
the fulikis who i-c(uie the gicaUst number of 
I ah In- Km ping these semes eoiiectl} may be 
lookul upon is a tod r.itlurtban apltasuri , but 
it will .nld iiiucli to the* /ebt put iiitei the game if 
.dl these indteis of detail can be attended to, A 
prietiie Midi as lias once a week will buiely be 
prodiutive of great good to any Eleven; and so 
ecrkim do 1 hel that this in the c<ise, that I 
eatneslly recommend my cnckctiug leadeus to give 
the plan d fair trial. Tlie tiouble luvolved m the 
uiiderliikirig will be amply compenHiited by extra 
m laitness m the fiekl, c.iTeluI batting, steady 
bowling, aiiel as a natiual consequence, a gieater 
proportion ol matches w'on during tli« heason. 
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Only, the plan to be of any real eerviee moat In oonclnwon, I wpnld remind past, present 
be TOTseverod with ; not merely tried once or and future members of cricket Clubs of the old 
twice as an experiment, and then dropped. a<l^e: ‘What is worth ddng at all, is worth 

Having thus disposed of two out of the three doing well’ 

practice-evenings, the third still reraaius to be----— —- 

dealt with. This last evening, provided the other ^ LIFE’S ATONEMENT 
two have been managed in the way I suggest, can 

with most profit be devoted to what is called a chapter xxxv.—continued. 

‘ pick-up-siife* As many metubers as can be , atory calls me, and I go onward, 
secured should be on the ground ; two ol pretty , (^j^egory major held the position of school-chief 
cnual strength should choose sides, and a good , t«, 

game will be the result. The more equally tin* f 

players are balanced, the better fun they will But before he went. Uncle Ben-who 

have; and if, as is often the case in country had heard oi him from me a thousand times— 
Clubs’, there happen to be one or two men much ' would needs have him at Hartley Hall; and we 
superior in point of play to the others, they will arranged it so that we travelled down from school 
do well to be satisfied with going in lali“ on their , together. On the way down, .dil^op amongst many 
resp(*etivc sides, in order to allow tb(‘ir less skillul ■ things spoke of my uncle's wealth,.and said 
brethren to enjoy some batting, l ue (-aptain that the commori legend werit*that he was made of 
Bhou ,1 make a pa.nt Win;,, [.rpail Let Inm ^ aiiaware.l that he wa. not at all a 

stantl umpire, keeit wicket, or bowl it lus forte lie'j . i . « i i i, i 

that way, so that he can give a timely hint now , sort ol a man, but hormst flesli and blood, 

and then to the youngsters civaged in tlie game, j and lovable. In that case, /Esop declared he’d 
The younger luembers of a (’lub rerpiire Ki>ecial soon get to know the old fellow, and get what he 

looking .after, as from them the ranks of the . could out of him for a comic paper. 

Eleven will have to be recruited in course of ‘ Think of getting paid for m.iking jokes, young 
time. If no attention is p.iid to the rising unThink of all the jokes 1 ’ve made in my 

cricketers, how is it possible to supplv the jilace time, and never had so much as a “Thank you” 

of the veterjui wlio retires when he feel. that his for ! 1 ’ve been kicked, ruffed, and caned for ’em 
eve ii getting dim, or that be is nof so .acfive as ' —J Ve been at scliofil arraigned for’em—I’ve often 


Eleven will have to be recruited in course of ‘ Think of getting paid for m.iking jokes, young 
time. If no attention is paid to the rising unThink of all the jokes 1 ’ve made in my 
cricketers, how is it possible to supplv the jilace time, and never had so much as a “Thank you” 
of the veterjui wlio retires when he feel. that his for ! 1 ’ve been kicked, ruffed, and caned for ’em 
eye i-. getting dim, or that be is nof so .active as ' — j Ve been at scliofil arraigned for’em—I’ve often 
]ii. was thirty years ago ^ The young memfiers been disd.iined for’em my cliararter I’ve stained 
1 ' recpiin* to liavi' tlie CTiclvef-])rarlices made for’em—I’ve many a time been pained for’em— 
as aflracfivt' as pos-ible, or the re'-tr.iint of a but T’ve never been paid tor ’em in all my life, 
iiel'l-day might prove a tiifle dull to some of If I were editor of Punch, I wouldn’t swop berths 
them. If file (’.iptain is uj) lo his woik, he will with the Emperor of Cliina. You ')] see me go at 
bo .tbfe to inqe’e Ins enw ■with some at least ^ the old logy,’ said .E-op, ‘aperfuct liee-line.’ 
of Ins own eiitli edasni ; and In \\< U-iimed juaise Kiuiwing wb.it 1 did of iEsop’s tugged manliness 
and reproof be will lam* no dillii ully in keeping of character, knowing bow lie stuck by a friend, 
Ins ] i.pils—lor so they nia-.l be staled -up to , and bow gentle he was at the boltura of all his 
the mark. ' loiighness and bis jollity, I w'as more than a little 

If may seem at fii-l sight that T have devoted ' ]).iined by bn lab iviuur when we reached the 
too much space in tlii^ .articly to the method of station at \Vrethe<lale. Who .should be on the 
coinlucting the jiractice-d.tys, and have thereby pl.ili'oim with Uncle Ben but (lascoigue ? I leaped 
excluded many other jiarlicul.irs couuectod with out of the carriage to greet him, aiicl called out to 
t’lub managemeut, the arranging ot matclies and (Iregory tliat <J.i-coigne was here. 

HO fortli, that I might well liave touched upon.' ‘Ye-.’her said; ‘ I .see;’and hfisied himself among 
On coiisidoiation, however,,! think it will Ire the belongings lie had .stuwt'd away in the railway 
clear that jnactiic is such an important (•lenient carri.ige. When he alighleil, he liad nothing hut a 
in the internal oig.inisatiou oi anv ('luh, th.it nod of the head and a lathei sullen * HoW' d’ye do?' 
too much cannot be said on the Fuhject. How h'r Oa.'-coigue. My hero himselt looked a little 
is it that School Elevens so fieqiiently ari' discoiicei’ted at Gri'gory’s coming, I thought ; and 
victoricufl over lo.ama indiiiduully l.ir stronger Uncle Ben that evening caUeil me up to lus study, 


than themselves ! Why, hecause ot their con¬ 
stant attention to those minor details of rirac- 


tisiiig that their older opponents are so apt to i fellows were f.ist trieuds 


and utter .i iiumher of minor questions, asked me 
if I hail not told him that the two old scliooJ- 


oveilook. 


‘They used to be,’ I answ'ered in some dis- 


One luyt word to Club ofiiccrn, and I have may. * 

done. Let Captains and Secrutarievs of country ‘Never mind,’ said Uncle Ben. ‘Bov'sw’ill be 


young 


courteous, yet firm, on all occasions, and over ' chaps both of ’em, and as thoroughbred a pair as 
ready to sacrifice their own pleasure for that j 1 ’d wish to look at. You take pattern by ’em, 
of the other inembers and for the good of their i Johnny ; and nmiember above all things as 

Club. More depends on the otticei’s of a Club . they ’re your guests and not mine, and that 

than most people imagine. Under proper m^-! you 've got to do your best to please’em. .You’ll 
agoment, even where the game has almost been find a plaything in that pocket-book as 11 amuse 

forfjotten, or at best is only remeuibered as. a you as long as tliey ’re here, 1 dessay. And now— 

relic of the good old times, we might see Rural off you go! You’ll find ’em in the billiard- 
Cricket once again in a flourishing condition. room.’ 
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1 di 800 ««ti# oa ray way to the billiard-room louged again to be in her presence, and being 
Uskt ibb^ ftotbing’spoken of by Uncle Ben was there, was again crushed, broken, and bnriod. 
ttcheqtte asTke Hetherton Bank; and Glascoigne There came a time afterwards when Maoa^ oil 
W6Qt with me next day to cash it Mr Crisp the made me feel unworthy of her* and an e*n- 
mvniu^r mvited us into his own room and prof- broidered and scented handkerchief brottght idiue 
iend^i^teamezit; anti as I left the bank. I heard solace to iny eoul. But this wm not w, »« y«t 
'Sma man aay to anothw* as they waited at the W^hen Polly asked*me if 1 had called her Miss 
' ipwitw *Tne one in the turn-down collar’s a Fairholt, and said; ‘How very droll!’ I felt in 
'of the millionaire’s. Hartley—Hartley ray crushed and broken aud buried way, thid; that 
IIEWryou know.’ ® 8°°*^ ®^8"> that it might please me when 

'‘/know,’ said the other; and I felt as if their I came to life again. Then I told myself: No; it 
eyes burned ray back as I walked out at tl»e wasn’t Girls who cared for a fellow were always 
swinging doora. We had ridden over attended by coy. That was how I put it to myself. It 
a grooin; and quite a little crowd assembled to remained as a natural conclusion that Polly did 


a groom; ana quite a luiu 
see us mount and start again. 


not care for me; and my views of the world 


Gascoigne laughed, aud said ; ‘ You are a prince became intensely misanthropic and.gloomy accord- 
in your own country, Jack.’ ingly. If any man chooses to think that I exag- 

I should-have made an answer, I suppose, but geratc in remembering, I defy him. I have 
that I saw something.at that miiufte wliich put ail' never been more in earnest in my life than I was 
thought even of Gascoigne from my mind. It was then. I have lain in the under-tbe-avalancbe 
no less than Mr Fairholt’s carriage, and in it sat condition for a day at a time, and have had no 
Aunt Bertha and Cousin Will aud Polly. That I other wish than to nublish a volume of poems, and 
should dare to call her Polly, even in writing, straightway die and be buried in the moas-grown 
seems in the memory of that hour a wild presump- churchyard. I told Polly of this aspiration once ; 
tion. Ay! I may laugh now, if I will; but I and she said in her imperious and elderly way, 
remember how, after bowing to the carriage gene- ! that I w^as a foolish hoy, and was not to talk 
rally, and exchanging greetings with Cousin W’ill j nonsense. I went back to the house—we were 
and Aunt Bertha, I asked with a beating heart i at Scarltorough at that time, I remember—and 
after the health of Miss Fairholt, and trembled at; wrote a bruken-liearteii set of verses, of which all 
ihe sound of my own voice. that I can remember is that one line ran thus : 

‘ 1)0 you mean me ?' said Polly, with her eyes 

dancing. * How very droll’ j * . 

Aunt Bertha had always insisted that a certain and that it rhymed to this : 
portiqii of my holidays should be given up to her ; j j 

1 Kn/i ovaanf a xmftwlvr iv»/vTiTla \i-itri of t-iiO. on 


portiqii of my holidays should be given up to her ; j j 

and I had spent a yearly month with her at sea- » <* 

side places ; but 1 had never passed the doors of ■ I know that these were the second and fourth 

Mr Fairholt’s house since I had ceased to live lines of a verse ; but wluit went before and between 

there. In these yearly excursions, Polly bad been thean, I know no more than Adam. 1 wrote 

Aunt Bertha’s constant companion, and we bad another set of verses at this time beginning with: 


naturally been a great deal together. I bad always 
been her submissive slave from the hour of my 


Let the mad world prate on of youthful folly; 


first capture ; and now these long absences had but I can recall nothing i'lirther. I gather from it, 
brought timidity on top of helpless bondage. I however, an idea that 1 was under some sort of 
cannot remember that I was up to this time at all impression that the peoples of the globe either 
under dominion of dress. That hard rule came wore or would be interested in luy views about 
later; but I know that at the moment at which things, and that I desjase l those peoplc.s, and 
I encountered Polly, every article of my attire wished to let them know it. 
seemed to have undergone some fateful change. The result bf this meeting in the street in 
My collar was rumpled and refused to sit, my Hetherton w'as an invitation for Gasemgne, 
boots were soiled, my riding-trousers w'ere splashed [ Gregory, and niysclf to Island Hail. CousiiinV’iU 
to the knee, my jacket held mv arms in awkward himself informally conveyed the invitation, and 
fetters. The very horse I sat had, to my changed held out jirosjiects of a dance. I have reason to 
and dispirited fancy, a liesmeared and disorderly bedieve that both my friends were at this time 
look. I resented the presence of the groom, in love with Maud, and that they acceritcd the 
What did I w'ant a groom for, as though I were invitation diielly because she was going, and 
a girl, and not to be trusted on horseback without bticause they hoped to dance with her. Mr 
a man to take care of jne ? I would not by com- Fairholt—so Will said at the 1 uncheon-table—* 
parison have cared for an army of critics, thougli would spend the day and night at Wrethedale, in 

S ublic notice of any sort was a burden in those order to be out of the way. Uncle Ben being a 
ays not lightly to be borne; but Polly’s briefest good deal pressed, promi.«ed to attend the gardea- 
glanee dismayed me. party in the afternoon. It was to be an assera- 

She was very pretty, fresh, dainty, charming— blage of boys and girls, with a sprinkling of older 
all these things Gascoigne said of her as we rode | peoplt;, and some half-dozen young ladies, who 
homewards. What were these praises to me? I i want- to be imjiorted, as it appeared, for the espe- 
believe from my memory of my own sensations i cial l>enefit of Gregory and Gascoigne. I looked 


that if I could have found a phrase, or found the j forward to the day with that eager tremor which 
sense to hunt for a phrase to describe her as she : ahv.ays awoke at the bare thought of meeting 
afflicted me, I should have called her a delicious j Po^y, and with a conviction that I should on 
avalanche. 1 felt like that She was delicious;! this occasion do something or other which should 
and her presence fell upon me, crushed me, broke | dedide my fate. I resolved that I would be 
me, buried me. Absence resuscitated me; and I ; avalanched no more, and that I would 1^ as gay 
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Awtl unerabarrasstid in her presence as anybody by an adaptation of the words of Mr Tennyson, 
else could be. who, curionsly enoogh, was at that time Ms 

The day came, broiling tot, with just a light favourite author: 
wmd from «-«t, which tempe^ the Km a Ye. % areem fa gcod; 

little. We bowled along the broad white TOd, It fa the rtfanng ol the blooa 

past the undulating meadows and the stretch or While thou abiaesfe in the buA 

river, where the cattle alw%8 stood udder-deep, 

switching their tails at the flies—a luxurious He left me at Oascoigne’s call ; and I wandered 
picture oh a day like this—and into that reach down the drit’e in the darkness to where the lamps 
of road where, for half a mile, the trees, a living blazed above the great gates by the lodge. There 
gallery, roofed us in. Then out of its sweet green a voice from the road called out: ‘ Hi! youn" 
gloom we- came suddenly into the sunlight again, gentel-man!' and a roan came into the range of 
swept once into shadow, and again swiftly into light and stood outside the gate. 


sunshine. I leapt from the carriage Iralf-blind 
with the glory of the light, and walked into the 


hall, where everything lay in n softly shaded live in the house ? ’ 
coolness. All was very dark to me for a moment; I answered tha 
but I could see dest'endMig the stair a something que.stion. • 

in white, which moved leisurely towards me. 1 ‘Are you anythi 
knew Polly’s voice; and by the time she had again, 
reached me, my eyes were accnstynied to the i ‘ Yes,’ I answeret 


‘ What do you want ? ’ I asked. 

He answered my question by another: ‘ Do you 


I answered that I did, and repeated my 
que.stion. • , 

‘Are you anything to Mr Hardleyl’he asked 


shaded light, and I could see her. She laughed j you want?’ 


Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ I am his nephew. What do 


bewitchingly, and courtesied to me. She was 
dressed in white, as 1 have said already; and 
her hair was twined with flowers, that sat upon 
her regal little hea<l like a diadem. 

‘How do 1 look r she asked, turning a jdrouoUe, 
that I might have a complete view all round. She 
asked the question just us she would have said ; 
‘ 1 f')\v do you do ? ’ 

lieuiitiful!’ I cried, and clasped my hands. 
There, was such a fervour in the tone tliat J'olly 
blushed. 1 meant it then, and 1 indor.se the 
Verdii'l now. I can see the <lear little liu’ure in 
the e<ii«l ‘’)iade<l eir. ft seems as if I h/id hut to 


} ‘aMisder Hardley,’ he said, ‘wa.s my baydron 
; once. I zerved him for vive years; and zince he 
j has left me, look and zee what I am begome. I 
I have zent him many ledders, and he does not 
! t'chly. 1 have walked from London, and I ztarve. 
I luive not (lasted food for two days. Iluf pity^ 
little geiitcl-nian—haf pity ! Sheak to Misdec 
Hardley for me. If he knew to what I had gome, 
he would hat mercy.’ 

1 believe, that was the first appeal that vraa ever 
' made to me, and it touched me nearly. ‘ What is 
your name I ’ I asked him. 

: ‘ My name,’ he said, ‘ is Tasker. I zerved your 


turn my head i i s(^e my <u,)inpiinions helping uncle fur vive years. I was his gonfidential agent 


Maud from the < arriage, one to each hand. Tlie in Lomlon. 1 am ztarving. 
blinding sunlight on the gravel, the cool grc'en (d', Haf pity, little gentcl-maii! 
the siiiuhs upon tlui lawn l)i y(ind the path, and ■ 1 gave, the man a sovereij; 


I haf not one penny. 


the siiiuhs upon tlui lawn hiyfuid the path, and ■ 1 gave, the man a sovereign; for which he called, 

then the belt of elin.s vvliere tin; air ]ooke<l like ; down e..\travagant bles.sirig.s upon me. I suppose 


(lei'p green sea-watei in the sha<le.—the>e iire imt 
fancies. I see tlie.se tilings as e'learly as if witli niy 
bodily ('yes. Itear little face liower-crowned, and 
dainty figure clad in puic soft white, I .«ee no 


that howsoever pliable he might have hoped to find 
me, he hud scarcely e.xpected that I should prove 
.so W(;althv. When he had blessed me out of 
breath, I bade him wait until I told Mr Hartley 


lilehi.ss portrait, hut her.-^elf! 1 see my old S(df that he was then*. 1 ran up, the drive, and came 


les.s clearly, hut I feel his sjdrit awake in me again. [ 
How June a wor-hip, luuvlioiiesl a devotion! , 
How, in spite of all its jierpetrated follies othoyi.sh ' 
ver.se and speech, that wa.s the fount at which 1 
(Irank my pure.st draught ot hopi*, f'ruiu which 1 
filled my pitcher lor the desert, when my time 
came to sojourn tliero. You know no change, dear ; 
lace and dainty tigure, in my idiangid'ul mind ; and ; 
though I am unraitliful to'the lollier hojics mv ; 
early wursliip bivd within my .soul, I am faithful ’ 
to my memories of youth ami you. But the hopes 
arc withered, like the llowers you wore. 

But where were my resolves? (lone! horiui 
down by the resistle.ss ])re.ssure. of my own feeling.s. 
Gay ? tInemhurras.sod/ Could Cheojis have danceel 
beneath the load of hi.s own pyramid ? j 


breathless into tin* house, and panted out the story 
before them all—Uncle Ben and Maud and Gas- 
c.oigno and /Ksop. For the. first time in my lifc, I 
saw Uncle Ben angry. His eyes grew small and 
tierc'*, and the veins rose thickly in hi.s forehead as 
he tugged again and again at the hell-rope. 

‘Go down to the gates,' he shouted to the foot¬ 
man, ‘and take one or two of the stable-helpers 
with you. You’ll find a German Idackguard there, 
a-uskin’ to see me. Flog him away. Break every 
bone in the rascal’s body.’ 

I’lic footman .stood amazed; and Gascoigne and 
Gregory stared with open eye.s. 

Maud rose from her seat and touched Uncle Ben 
on the arm. ‘ Let me give these orders, uncle,’ she 


beneatii the load ot hi.s own pyramid ? said pleadingly. 

I was v(*ry near taking zE-sop into my confidcuice I He resiiii'ied his seat ga.sping and red in the 
•when wo had reached home late at night, for I i face, and sat mopinng his bald forehead with his 
felt as swollen with my secret as the Duke of | ham’lkerchief. 


Clarence did in his dream of drowning. I held it ‘ Go down to the gate,’ Maud said, ‘and tell the 

in, however, by almost superhuman etlbrt, and man who waits outside that it is quite hopeless 

confined myself to sonic general statements ti^the j that he should expect Mr Hartley to forgive him, 

elfect that when I went into the world I would ami tell him to go away.’ 

make a pluiige to do something or other, and that The footman bowed,'and turned to go? 

there seemed nothing, so enviable to me a.s to die ‘ Wait a hit!’ shouted Uncle Ben. ‘Did he say 

gloriously in battle. To which /Esop respondeil as he was starvin’, Johnny ? ’ 


there seemed nothing, so enviable to me a.s to die 
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‘ Yos,’ I aoswered. 

‘Then come with me,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘and 
let’s have a look at him.’ He beckoned to the 
footman to follow—took up a hat in the hall, and 
walked to the gates. The man still hung about 
there; and Uncle Ben stopped and asked me 
in an undertone if I had a sovereign in my pocket. 
I answ'ered that I had ; and he whispered to me to 
stop beliind, and give it to the man, -hut to tell 
him tl^at it would not be safe for him to be seen 
about the place again. Having arranged this 
little plan, he advanced to the gale, and addressed 
the man who stood without. Uncle Ben’s speech 
was couched in very uncornjiromising language, 
and the petitioner iisteued to it and made no 
reply. 

‘You wolfish shark!’ said Uncle Ben, ‘you 
dare to cqme to me- do you? Alter driving a 
friend of mine to ruih, a genllemau, and breakiu’ 
half a score of people’s hearts, and after being let 
off by me in a matter as niiglit ba’ tmnsported 
you. Get out, you villain! If ever I see you 
near my place again, I’ll have the dogs set on 
you ! Off you go! ’ 

The man shrunk off; and as he went, I beckoned 
him to stay. Uncle Ben saw tbc sign, but of 
course took no notice of it. I slipjted the sove¬ 
reign into the baud stretched thrimgh the bars, 
^d said that he bad better go far away. He 
tOHclied the rim of lu.s battered hat aud dis¬ 
appeared. 

When I overtook Uncle Ben in the drive, he 
laid his hand upon ray shoulder, aud said : 
‘That’s the feller, .lohnny, as drove poor Frank 
Fairholt to ruin, more than eight years ago. He 
was a money-lender, and the poor lad borrowed 
money of him. Now let me s]>cak to you serious.’ 
He paused, and facet! me. ‘ if ever you want for 
money, come to me. If you’ve got yourself into 
a scrape through evil conduct, and want jnuney ti* 
get out of it, still come to me. For us 1 ’m a 
Iivm’ sinner, Johnny, if ever anybody as depends 
on me was to put his name to a luU lor a money¬ 
lender, I’d disown him. Remember that, Johnny : 
if ever you put your name across a bill for any¬ 
thing or anybody, self or friend, I’ve done with 
you for ever ! ’ 

I had never seen him more in earnest. But 
be gave me that advice often afterwards when I 
began to go into the world and understood it 
better, and gave it always with the same 
solemnity. 

(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BT C. W. MONTAGUE. 

SIXTH PAPEE. 

The following exciting incident occurred w'hile 
we W’ere at Brighton—exciting, that is fur the 
crowds who witnessed it, but rail>er amusing to 
the few who w'ere in the secret. One day wliile 1 
was standing in tlie shop of Mr Phillips our ]>riuter, 
and chatting upon various local topics, in came 

Mr T-, and joined in the conver3.iiion. This 

gentleman, had once been a w'ell-to-do hotel-keeper 
in Brighton, but had been unfortunate; and at 
this time owned a small beer-shop‘in an unim¬ 


portant street close at hand. At the date of whmh 
I am speaking, it had become the rage to make 
a ‘draw’ at taverns and beor-shops by various 
strange devices, such as dressing the barmaids in 
I ‘bloomer’ costume, or hiring men of gigantic 
; stature to serve behind the counter as barmen. 

I T-w'as complaining of the badness of trade, and 

: appealed to Phillips to try and think if something 
j could not he done to make a novel attraction— 
I sometliing that no one else had tried. Several 
j ideas were mooted, and found impracticable. At 
i last I suggested a North American Indian in full 
' war-costume aud well tattooed. T—.— jumped at 
j the idea at once ; but—w here was the Indian to 
I he found ? ‘ Oh, I ’ll find the Indian,’ cried 

Phi]lip.s, turjiiug to me, ‘if you’ll find the dress.’ 
i ‘I’ll find the dross then,’ I replied. Thus the 
matter w’as arranged ; I’liillips also undertaking to 
print and distribute some jilacards, to draw public 
attention to the ‘stranger’ in their midst. The 
i Indian chief was quickly fortbeomiug, arrayed in 
the picturesque gJirb of his race, tlie head-dress of 
; enormous feathers being of course a prominent 
I feature of the costume. The plan succeeded 
I admirably. Numbers of people liucked in to see 
I the ‘ Red Indian,’ wdio jabbered away in an out- 
j landish tongue, intorspeised by an occasional word 
' or tw’o of broken English ; and T——— had the 
■ satisfaction of witnessing a good increase in his 
' profits. But the novelty of the thing soon wore 
off, and not only that ; it began to be whispered 
among the habitues of the place that this man in 
, feathers was no Red Indian at all—-that his skin 
I was us white as any inan’s in Brighton—that the 
: tattoo marks were painted on—that, in short, the 
Red Indian was one of lfiiillii)s' men ‘gut up’ for 

the purpose. Again T-was in despair, aud 

sought once more to lay his troubles before his 
i friend the printer. A cuuucil was held, and onco 
i more Phillips and I went out of our way to try 
; and serve the unlucky jmbiieau. Sometliing was 
to be done which would at once revive the ilag- 
; giug interest, and sileiiee lor ever tlie disgracetul 
- rumours alloal that this wild hunter of the prairies 
I was but a Briton born aud bred. ^ 

j It was a lovely alterno.in, ami all the wealth 
and fashion and beauty of Brighton were serenely 
enjoying their daily stroll in King’s Road, the 
fasliiouaide promenade of the town. Suddenly a 
j heart-stirring cry was lieard in the distance, start- 
: ling tlie gay aud careless crowuls from tiieir languid 
j composure. The sound -like a horrible ytdi with 
an unearthly eclio—was repeated again and again, 
growing nearer each time. Then a strange form 
appeared in their midst, dashing along the King’s 
Road at the toji of his speed, and recognised by 
.some of the young swells in the crowd as ‘ old 

T-’s Red Indian !’ Onward he sped, rejieating 

hi.s fearful w‘ar-wlioop and brandishing a tomahawk 
aloft—the peojde scattering right aud lelt as be 
! jiassed swiftly by. A few yanls in the rear, were 
; about; a dozen men following in hot pursuit-—the 
I foremost armed with a long strong rojie. Thus the 
: race! continued for more than half a mile along 
King’s Road, causing the greatest consterualiuii to 
; the fashionable throng, till at last a stalw'art 
1 policeman, regardless alike of the terror-insjririug 


dr 
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•war-cry and the death-threatening tomahawk, converse with the manager thereof, perhaps in the 
sprang upon the fls’ing man, and in spite of his hope that he might wean me from such paths of 

terrilic struggles, held him till his pursuers, of wickedness! One morning I had paid a visit to 

w'hoiii I was one, came up to assist. We at once the Mayor's house on business connected with the 

bound his arms to his sides, and made ourselves circus, and had not gone many yards from the 

responsible’ for his safety; the policeman, who door when I met my mysterious friend. ‘Fine 
knew us, being nothing loath to relinf^uish his j morning,’ he said as I approached, 
weird prisoner”into our hands. A full, I might ‘ beautiful,’ I replied. 

almost say an exaggerated account of the whole I ‘ How did you get on with the Mayor ?’ he then 
aliUir appeared in the papers next day; the result | asked. (He must have seen me come away from 
being another sensatioti for wonder-.seekers, anotlier the house.) 

influx of visitors to T-’s shop, and another ‘The Mayor?’ I answered in the tone of one 

good lift for T_over his troubles. who was not quite certain what a ‘Mayor’ might 

Soon after this 1 left the town, and do not know 1 be. 
precisely bow matters fared with the Kedskin, or ! ‘Yes—the Mayor,’ he echoed. ‘You’ve just 

how long he served behind T-’s counter. I been to his house, haven’t you? Wasn’t he at 

Perhaps he is now chasing the bison in the bound- ; home V . 

less prairies of the Far West, or tracking the! ‘O yes; he was at home,’ I replied.^ ‘But- 
grizzly bear to his den in the wilds of the llocky ’ you ’ll excuse my*sayi»S it—n»y business with the 
Mountains. Or perhaps, scorning such tame pur- j Alayor was of a private nature—connected with 
suits as lliese, he is setting up, or ]>rinting, or , the circus.’ 

placarding, a llaniiug, red-hot jiuster tuinomicing I ‘Precisely so,’ coolly answered my companion, 
to the good people of Brighton some new ami ^ ‘ That’s just why I thought myself entitled to ask. 
startling sensation. But it's of no consequence.’ 

i ‘Confound the fellow!’ I mentally exclaimed ; 

While perforining at Brighton, we had Henry ' adding aloud: ‘Well, you must par<lon uiy rude- 
Brown as one of our clowns ; not a ‘tumbling,’ ness ; but really, sir, I fail to see in what way my 
•only a ‘talking’ clown. In bis younger days, employer’s busiuess can concern T/o?i.’ This seemed 
Brown had been a first-class ‘tumbler;’ but to stagger him a little ; and how the dialogue might 
increasing years had rendered him somewhat more have ended I can’t tell, had I not at that inoment, 
rotund tlian is convenient for a ]>ersou who, as as I looked him full in the face, noticed a peculiar 
Cl .iiles Jbekens somewhere says, has fo ‘ lie him- twitch or twinkle of the eyelid, and recoguised 
self in a knot and then untie himself;’ and Ini the man. 11 was Brown the clown ! 
now confined himself to somersaults of wit and ' I at once apologised, and explained that up to 
reptu'tee, al which he was no bud haini. At the that moment I had not had the laiutest notion 
time'.:, wliieli I e.n writing he was tail and of a who he wa.s. 

portly build, and ; very gentlemanly looking man ■ ‘Pray, don’t apologise, my dear fellow,’ he 
as far as I cnuld judge of him in his clown’s attire replied ; ‘but, considering that for the past fort- 
and puj’itol face. .■\s ring-master I saw him and night you and I i»ave stood face to face in the ring, 
talked with him everyday in the ring ; but he was and rattled away on terms of the greatest iuti- 
always dressed and oil’ before J came out, so that J macy, 1 could never have dreamt you didn’t know 
never knew him but as a clown. me!' 

Leaving Brown just at this ]ioint, 1 must 

introclnce a person whose aequaintanee I liad Before quitting Brightonian themes, I will record 
formed as follows. In my daily walks for the an amusing incident which befell a worthy gentle- 
past two or three w(;eks, 1 liad regularly met a man there who has since figui^d prominently and 
gentleman in the street, who if going in l lie o)ij>o- lionunrably in the history of the tow’iL it was the 
site direction to myself, would invariably stop for occiisiim of my benefit at the Pavilion, and I had 
a few moments’ chat; or if in the same direction, gone to the house of Dr—afterwards Sir John 

would’aci.'ompany me on my way for a short dis- I>- to solicit his jiatronage for the evening. 

tance, the topics of onr conversation usually being ihr B-was a man of wealth and position, and 

the weatiior, local news, pedilics, ami other equally was well known iu that celebrated watering-place, 
original subjects. Looking upon him as perha[)S He wais a Colonel of the local Volunteers, and as 
a visitor to Brighton, or jierliajis an inhabitant of such liad attended the first great Volunteer Review 
the town, who had recognised me through going to held at Brighton, a year previous to my interview 
the circu.s, it struck me as something not tjuite iu with him. It was iu connection with this Review 
acconlancc with human nature that ho never once that the incident I am abcfut to relate occurn.'d. 
ineiilioned one word of circus matters or made, any ! After promising me bis patronage—no slight 
reference to my.'^elf tys connected therewith. From ! favour, let it be said -the Doctor asked me if 
his apjmarance—of commanding stature and some- j I had seen anything of Mr Newsome lately, or if 
what stout, (lres.sed with scrupulous care from the i I hud heard anything about his—tiie Doctor’s 
crown of his shining hat to the toes of his well- ! —borrowing one" of that gentleman’s horses the 
polished boots—he might have juussed muster for year beforeT I rejdied that 1 had not. Dtxttor. 

a prosperous retired merchant; but there was a B- then narrated the following laughable oceur- 

calra gravity in his face and iu his demeanour rence, and 1 rej»eat it as nearly as I can recollect it 
which spoke of clerical sobriety of thought and ia his owu wor<ls. 

quietness of life, and made me more than half; ‘The great Review was near at hand, and it “tvia 
inclined to look upon my acquaintance as a dis- • imperatrve that 1 should accoinpaiiy my regiment 
senting minister. Hence, while his conscieiitiujis ! on horseback. Well, you know, I am b^it an in- 
seruples forbade to discourse upon the frivolities ' different rider. Not but wliat I can stick onto my 
of a circus, his brotherly love impeUed him to ; horse well enough ; but as this was to be a grand 
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affair and fashionably atfencled, I had a pardonable tnre which had thus somewhat dimmed the glories 
desire to stick on gracefully, and to be tj^uite at my of the earlier portion of this eventful day. Since 
ease amid aU the warlike din and confusion. In then, Sir John has played a much more important 
this emergency I applied to Mr Newsome, whose role even than that of Colonel of Volunteers. He 
circus was then in the town, and laid my troubles has been Mayor of his town, and I do not doubt 
before him. that he was one of the most popular Mayors 

“I have the very horse to suit you,” he said ; “a Brighton ever had. To his generosity in private, 
splendid creature, (juiet as a lamb, and as easy to hundreds can testify ; many indeed were the poor 
nde as a rocking-horse.” creatures w’ho, while benefiting by his professional 

“ That will just suit me,” I replied ; and it was skill, were at the same time recipients of his 
arranged that on the morning of tlie lieview the j hounty. To his munificent liberality in public, all 
horse was to he brought round. Brighton, to say the least, can bear witness. 

‘ The day came; and iny proud charger—his name _ 

was Napoleon—in sidemlid trappin,<'s was broui-ht A /'i/^xToTiTT* A TXT Xf 


was Napoleon—in spleiulid trappin*^a was brought * ATOT? IN' OP AfV^FTT? 

round to the door. Wasn’t I elated ! I knew I ^ CO^bllKATOR IN bPITL OF MYSLLF. 

should take the shine out of a few of them that chapter iv. 

day ; and I did Having mounted my steed, my 
w'lie and friends witnes.sed my ifepartiire, and I 

was soon .serenely dotting towards the rendezvous A few vigorous strokes of the oars carried us 
of my corp.s. You should have seen the people along.«ide the schooner—a large, roomy vessel, 
.stare as I pa.s.sed along. AVhen I arrived on the liaving the apiiearance of a pleasure-yacht that 
ground, I was the chief attraction of everybody', adapted for warlike or defensive pur- 

and the envy ot my l'™tl|vr-olln*re. Ihcre | , , 

wasn’t a single man among them mounted as I ! { .1 e » 

was. My horse was a magnificent creature !-i cutlasses were ranged round 

splendid-action! full of life ! He couldn’t have 'hle-ruils under cover of a tarpauling. Ihe 
been prouder if I’d l>een a field-marshal. New- ! hidies were carefully assisted on board, and 
some told me he would be easy to ride; and ! received with every token of respect by the 
\ so he was ; it was like .sitting in an armchair j commander and his ofticer.s, wdio were attired in 
rather than being on a hor.se. Well, the Review j uniform. They were immediately conducted to 
passed off all right, and my horse shewed ! cabin by tlie commander, and the young 

admirable coolness at the volley-firing and the ; accompanied them on board. “ The 

oJare 01 the trumpets; that 01 cour.se was , , , , ‘ . 1 . i 

•VO*-..-,.! ..u i .,1 _ 1 _ ^ padrone and I were tfiou rcciuested to leave the 


admirable coolness at the volley-firing and the ; accompanied them’ 01 

natural enough for a trained circus horse. But ^ weie thou requeste 


during the ^march-past at the clo.se of the 1 “ 

Review, I happened to be stationed not very fur i lo'ipr schooner was hauled close to the 

from where the generals and others who had been ' wind ; her sails were trimmed, and she stood away 
reviewing us had taken up their position—a hril- j to the westward, with the boat, with one man on 
liant staff, their scarlet coats rendered still more ; hoard, in tow. 

conspicuous and glaring by contrast with the i ii, the course of Iialf au hour the padronr and 


the entire staff made a sudden movement from the , Mvery ])rep.aratioii must have Iw. n made befoiv- 
spot, and galloped rapidly to a distant ]»art of the. : hand for the recejitiou and comfort ol the ladie.s ; 
field. In a .moment, my horse, as though seized I for they had gdready dive-ted themselves of their 
with some irresistible impulse, bolted off at full I m;isculiiie appaivl, and now apjs-arc.d in garments 
speed after them. I tried to pull him up, hut in ■ .suitahle to llicir si.x and high position. ^ Both 
vaiu. He’d got his head, and I’d lo.st mine; and j were handsome; hut the younger of tlie twm, who 
presently I found myself right in the midst of a : was evidmiily tlie .sui>erior, ami to all appearance 
formitlahle array of generals, and army colomds, j not more than twenty years of age, w'as, as 1 have 
and foreign officers, to iny great trepidation and I said, the luimlsoincr. Both had in a great measure 
dismay. Some of them turned rouml in their rei-uvered their cumposure ; and when the young 
saddles, and looking with a .supercilious air over i officer was about to address the jiadrone and myself 
their shoulders, appeared to wonder w'hat in the I in French, the younger lady said in the same 
name of fortune 1 was rattling after them lor, ' language, which she spoke fluently: ‘Nay, Mon- 
Soon, however, the party made a halt, during ■ sieur; panlon, but 7 will thank and rewardthe.se 
which I succeeded in persuading my liorse, l)y the ; good men myself.’ Then looking earnestly at me 
aid of spurs and whip and hard word.s, tiiat I was I fur the first time, and evidently surprised at my 
not in my proper place, and that the sooner lie | youtlif'ul apiiearance, she said: ‘You are very 
took me to it the better for him.—Wlien 1 told ; young, Monsieur; and pardon me, hut you have 
Newsome all about it next dajq he very coolly j iiot tlie aspect of a fisherman.’ 
remarked, with a merry twinkle in his eye: “ i i I explained who and what I was, and how I 
don’t feel sur]*ri.sed, Doctor. Nap’s my favourite I came to ho on hoard a fishing-lugger, 
hunter; and when he saw the scarlet coats gallop-1 ‘ Ija ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ An English officer.— 

ing off, he mistook them for the “ field,” and was j Was not thi.s hazardous, Adoljihe I’ 


off after them. You don’t get Nap to keep far I ‘ On the contrary, I deemed it desirable,’ replied 
hehind, when there’s business about, sir !”’ | the young officer. ‘Monsieur pledged his honour 

The Doctor laughed quite as heartily a.s I did i not' to betray us.’ He then added something 
myself, as he recounted to me the ludicrous adveu- } in Italiaii, in a low tone of voice, that was 
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unintelligible to me, but which appeared to con¬ 
vince or satisfy the lady, who with a slight bow to 
me, now turned and" addressed my companion, 
having first placed in his hand a small bag of gold, 
which she received from the young officer. ‘ Receive, 
Monsieur Padrone* she said, ‘this small recom¬ 
pense, in acknowledgment of the services you have 
rendered me this night; and with it accept the 
thanks of an unfortunate lady, who will ever feel 
grateful for all that you have done in her behalf. 
Adieu, and may God preserve you, and the Blessed 
Virgin be ever your protectress ! ’ ‘ And for you, 

sir ’ addressing me, ‘ may you rise high in your 
nol)Ie profession.’ 

Gustave, who was still half stupefied with 
bewilderment, mumbled his thanks ; and the lady, 
rising from the sofa u])on which she had sat, again 
bowed to me, and retired, with her female com¬ 
panion, into the after-cabin. Gustave and 1 
ascended to the deck, followed by the young 
officer, who told ns that we were at liberty to 
return to the lugger, which had accomiianied the 
schooner, and was now about half a mile to lee- 
war<l. 

‘ You will place M. le Due and the other 
gentlemen who noiiaincd bidiind on board your 
vessed, on shore at wiiatsoever spot M. le Due shall 
advise,’ he said to Gustave. ‘Then you will be 
fr(‘e to go where 5 ’ou ])lease. But 1 advise you to 
give the ciirvette a wide le-rth ; and warn you to be 
siho't. respecting wliat you have seen or heard this 
pas. night.’ He then warmly thanked me, and 
returned to the cabin. 

The boat tliat w.is towing astern was hauled up 
iilongpi<l<!. 'I'he ftulrom: and I and three additional 
seameti descended ; .to her ; and lhe.seahien pulled 
us alongside the hi 'ger, which was hove to as the 
Itoat approached her. We clambered to her deck, 
and the Italian sailors returned to their own vessel, 
which was likewise hove to, in order to receive 
them on board. We saw the boat hoiste<l to tlie 
davits ; and then the schooner’s sails were trimmed, 
and she sailed away we.-.tward under a press of 
canvas, with great swiftness. 

It was by tins time six or seven o’clock A.M. and 
broad daylight ; but with the c.xception of ten or 
a dozen tishing-vossels, whose crews were plying 
their avocation to windward, nothing was visible 
upon tlie water. The aged officer M. le Din^, 
directed tlie padmne to steer southward towards 
the coa.st of (.’alabria ; and about mid-day, we 
landed our pas.scnger 8 at a solitary spot a few 
miles south of the small seaport of Paola. 

The fishing-vessels were making their way slowly 
northward under easy sail ; and by my advice, the 
padrone ran down towards them, and when we 
reached them, we threw out our nets, as if we liud 
been i>atiently occuitied in fishing tliroiighout the 
night, (Gustave and 1 having previously divc.sted 
ourselves of our military uniforms, and resumed 
our proper garb. The military garments were 
sunk beneath the waves ; and 1 recommemled the 
padrone to conceal the money-bag—which was 
found to contain five hundred sendos, making, with 
the hundred scudos Gustave had previously received 
the sum of one hundred and forty pounds sterlin.’ 
—in some secure place, where it was not likely to 
be found, if the vessel should be searched; for I 
thought it very probable that the corv'ette—whqse 
officers and crew had seen us enter the Gulf of 
Policastro on the previous day, as we sailed close 


past her—would be cruising about in search of the 
fugitives. 

We soon discovered that I bad advised wisely. 
An hour or two later, a ship-of-war was espied 
cruising to windward between the fishing-vessels 
and the shore. She bore down swiftly towards 
us; and the fishermen hauled in their nets and 
made sail on their vessels, for they dreaded, during 
these troublous times, lest they should be impressed, 
or lest their vessels should be seized for the 
sci’vice of the government. A gun fired from the 
corvette, the hall from which passed over them 
and ricochetted on the water f(»r a long distance 
beyond them, speedily brought them to; and 
when within a short distance of the little fleet, the 
corvette was hove to; and four boats filled with 
oUicers and men were lowered from her sides. The 
boats were pulled towards us, and one aft(*r another, 
the fi.shiiig-ve8sels*were hoarded and searched, and 
their crews sharply questioned. The crew of La 
belie Jeannette were told, for the sake of their own 
safety, to lie {Xirfectly silent in re.spect to all that 
had occurred during the past night; and to reply 
to all questions that might be put to them, that 
they were harmless fishermen prosecuting their 
arduous calling. 

In a few moments it came to otir turn to he 
hoarded ; and welearned from the officer who came 1 
on board that some great personage had escaped j 
I from the shore during the night. This was all f 
that we could make out; for we could not under¬ 
stand the officer’s language ; and his attempts at 
French were nearly us unintelligible to us as 
was his Italian. He made us to umlerstand, liow- 
ever, that he was confident that oar lugger had 
sailed from the Gulf during the niglit. 

* Yes, Monsieur,’ I replied. ‘We sailed at mid¬ 
night. We have l)een utifortunate. The fish bad 
(juitted the Gulf, and we sailed to try our luck in 
open water.’ 

Between signs and words, lie asked if we bud 
seen any other vessel leave the Gulf during the 
night. 

‘ Only a largo boat. Monsieur,’ I replied. ‘ It 
was crowilcd with jteople, and it rowed out to a 
vessel that was awaiting it outside.’ 

‘At what hour r 

‘ At midnight. Monsieur officicr, just when wc 
were leaving.’ 

The officer shook his head. It was evident that 
he snsjieoled that we knew more than we thought 
proper to disclose. The vessel was searched 
narrowly; but as he could find nothing that 
looked 8uspi(:iou8 on board, be did not detain us. 

I I have no doubt that had the lugger been under 
the Italian flag, he tvonld have detiuned ns; but 
nearly one half the number of the vessels that 
were .searched were French, like our own, .ami he 
haired lest he might cause trouble with France. 

At all events, he let us go unwillingly; and ns 
soriti as the corvette was out of sight, we .set sail, 
and steered for Toulon, at which j>ort wo arrived 
safely at the end of a fortnight. 

Tlie fishery had been unsuccessful. La belle 
Jeannette iiad not half a full cargo on board, and 
none of the other luggers belonging to the port 
bad met with mncli better fortune ; but Gustave 
Puilleiir, though he had been much frightened, and 
though, had we been arrested, he would probably 1 
have been placed in a position of great peril, had 
after all made a prosperous voyage through his 
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involuntary connection with a cons|»iracy of whose 
nature and object he was perfectly ignorant The 
padrone offered me a share of the money he had 
received, which I of course declined to accept; and 
the scudos consequently were fairly divided amongst 
Gnstave PaiUeur and his crew. 

About three weeks after my return to Toulon, 
the frigate to which I belonged arrived in that 
port from her cruise, and I immediately rejoined 
her; W a long lime elapsed ere I spoke of the 
adventure in which I had taken part, even to my 
messmates in the midshipmen’s berth. It was in 
fact to me an incomprehensible mystery. I had 
been connected with a conspiracy organised to 
effect the cswvjic of two ladies, evidently of high 
rank, from Naples. This was certain; but I could 
not understand from whom these ladies liad escaped. 
If they had I'cen in the power of the insurgents, 
and I hud aided ,a part}' of n-oyalist officers to 
effect their escape, the affair would have been 
perfectly comprehensible. But the ladies them¬ 
selves were evidently connected with the royalists, 
a party of whose officers effected their escape from 
other officers of the same party who sought to 
arrest or detain them ! The more I strove to 
solve the mystery, the more mysterious it 
appeared to l)e. 

It was not until nearly two years had elapsed 
from the date of the occurrence that I came by 
chance across an old Fiench ucwsjmper—dated 
shortl}’’ after the ce.s«utiou of tlie troubles in j 
Naples—which, though in accordance with the 
French custom, proper names were designated 
simply by initials, threw some light upon the 
subject. The writer of the paragruidi alluded to 
a ‘ Romantic Affair ’ which occurred during the 
late revolution in Naples. 

‘A young dmioisdlc,* he wrote, ‘of high rank, 
nearly related to the king, beautiful, and the 

I iossessor of gre.at wealth in her own right, hud 
ong been secretly attuched to the Prince de <11., 
a young officer in llis Majesty’s service. The 
king—who was, in fact, the young lady’.s guardian 
—was informed of this attachment, of which he 
strongly disapproved. It was liis iMajesty’.s wish 
that his young aiyl beautiful ward, who was at 
this period but nineteen years of age, should enter 
a convent, in order that he might ajipropriate to 
himself the greater portion if not the whole of 
her vast rvealth. The young lady, however—the 
Princess de L. —had no inclination toward.s the 
life of a reliyieusc, no matter how high the posi¬ 
tion to which she might have attained in tlie 
convent. Sympathising strongly with the dis¬ 
tressed peasantry in the vicinity of her aliode in 
the xoyslpalaszo D., on the confines of Oalahria, 
she frequently sent thjem such a.ssi.stance as sla- - 
still a minor—was able to afford. It wa.^ said, 
moreover, probably with some trutli, that she 
secretly favoured the cause of the in.snrgents, and 
regarded with utter dete.station the tyianuy of 
the king. Be this as it may, His Maje.‘<ty made 
the rumour the prettnxt for a stricter confinement! 
of llis ward to the palazzo, and ordered *’iut h(;r 
donK'.8tica, in his pay, should exercise a keen 
surveillance over her movements. 

‘The Princess, who had many friends among 
the iiohles of the court, revolted against thi.s rigid 
surveillance, and at length, weary of perseciUiuji, 
deterHiir,«‘d to escape, if it were possible, from tlie 
country, carr_)Uig with her such au amount of 


wealth—-chiefly consisting of costly jewels—as dxe 
could collect together. The young Prince do 
G., to whom she confided her purpose, joyously 
consented to aid her to escape, and to accompany 
her in her self-exile. He arranged his plans with 
some other nobles and officers in whom he could 
place coufblence—the chief of whom was his 
uncle, the Due de P. It is supposed that the 
king heard of this disaffection on the part of his 
ward, and also received some information of her 
desire to escape. At all events, fearful lest the 
destined victim to his cupidity should elude his 
grasp, he re.solved to cau.se her to be removed to 
the city of Naples, where slie would be completely 
in llis power. A sloop of war was secretly de¬ 
spatched for this purpose to the Gulf of Policastro ; 
and the Princess was to have been inveigled 
on board the vessel of war, and quietly con¬ 
veyed to the capital ere her friends could be 
ajipri.sed of His Maje.sty’s purpose. Unfortu- 
liuteh', however, for the success of his scheme, 
the corvette was attacked, immediately upon her 
arrival in tlie Gulf, by a fleet of small vessels, 
titled out and manned by the insurgents. The.se 
vessels were beaten olf; but the heavy firing 
betnivod the presence off the coiust, where there 
was no nece.«.sity for lier appearance, of a vessel of 
war, and aroused the susjiicions of the Princess 
and her friends. These .sns]iici<.in.s were confirmed 
on the following day, when an officer from the 
corvette arrived ut the -palazzo with an antograjih 
letter from the king, in which Mis Majesty 
expressed his fear.s for the safety of his young 
ward, and his de.sire—or command—that the 
i’lincess would hold herself in readine.sR, on the 
night following, to repair, under the protection ot 
an e.scurt, on hoard tlie sliip of war, which would, 
then sail immediately, and convey her from the 
disturbed jiart of tlie country in wliicb she wa.« 
residing, to the caiiilal, where she would be 
in a place of safety. This intimation culled for 
immediate action on the part of the I’riueess and 
her friends, and reinlered it nece.ssary fur them to 
alter in some measure their preconcerted plaiui. 

‘Tlie e.scort, consisting of a party of oflieeus and 
soldiers from the. corvette, duly arrivial ut the 
p(daz::o at aq early hour trie ne.xt evening, and 
informed tlie I’rince's.s tliat she must be. in readi- 
iie.s.s to accoriipauy them to the. .siioiv, i^th one 
female, friend or attendant, .shortly alter iniduigbt. 
But on retiring from her presence to partake of 
rei'resluiierrt.s, they were seized, .sti'i[iped of their 
outer gar!neut.s, and safely secured in a dungeon 
beiieuth the palarzo. The young Prince de G. 
then hastened to the coast, and boanled a 
French fi.shing-lrigger that was at anchor in the 
Gulf. By means ol bribery or force, or both com¬ 
bined, the /.fulmiu of the lugger aitd one of hi.s 
crew were induced to accompany the Prince on 
shore to the royal liuiiting-lodgc, which is situated 
a mile or two from tiic coast. Thence they were 
coijvi'.yed blindlulded to the jtalazza occupied by 
the Pj'iijce.s.s and iier suite and servants, in a 
wagon laden with firearms, destined for the de- 
f' uce ol the palazzo, should it be attacked by the 
insurgent.s. On their arrival, they were compelled 
to divest theruselve.s of their fishermen’s garb, and 
to array themselve.s in military uuiforma that had 
been taken from the soldiers of the imprisoned 
escort: and thus disguised, were ordered to form 
part of au escort consisting of the friends of the 
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Princess, some of whom wore a similar disj^uise, 
that was to accompany the Princess and her Iriencl 
and companion, the Countess de S., to the sea¬ 
shore. This escort, which consisted of the same 
number of persons as that which was confined in 
the dungeon beneath the pwiafflo, set forth an hour 
after midnight; the two ladies—in order that they 
might more easily escape, in case of a surprise— 
being disguised in the uniforms of two young 
subalterns who had formed part of the imprisoned 
escort; and two youl ’iful pages of the palazzo hahxg 
dressed in female attire, to rej>rescnt the I’riucess 
and her companion. 

‘Tliey met, however, with no difficulty on their 
journey, and even passed close to the guardhouse 
near the shore, and embarked on board a pinnace 
from the frigate, which was awaiting their arrival, 
without awakening siispicion. Is'o sooner, how¬ 
ever, had the Keapolitan seamen <m hoard tlie 
pinnace pulled out of sight and heuiing of the 
officer and soldiers in tlte guardhouse, than they 
were suddenly seized, and ruthlessly thrown over- 
hoard, to sink or swim as might he. The oars . 
were taken by some of the escort, and the pinnace 
was pulled alongside the fisluug-lugger, whose 
master was ordered 1o get his vessel under W'eigh 
immediately. The pinnace was cast adrift after 
the lutiies and their friendly escort had ascended 
to the deck of the lugger, which a.s soon as her 
anchor was hoisted, stood out to sea. 

‘ it i]>pears that some, days hel'ure lufr escaj)e 
from liie ■pahv.zo, the jewels, monej', and other 
cllec.ts of the i’rincijss and lier c(imj)anion, had 
been secndly conveyed on hoard an armed ve.s.sel, 
that Was iormerlv u plc.asure-y.aclit, lieltuiging to 
tlift Du^- iic 'i'hi' .iglUs .sliexvn by thi.H vessel, 
which was cruising ; hoot (jil’ the coast, awaiting 
the arrival of the i’riiicess and hm- frieiuis at any 
nioiuent, v*ere soon espied. A signal was made 
from tlie lugger ; the armed vessel bore down to 
her, and sent a boat, idong.-ide, on hoard of which 
the 1‘rinces.s and the ( VnuiLess, the young Prince 
<ie O., the lua.ster of the lugger, and the. fi-hermau 
who had accom))anie<i him on slion;, pioeeetled to 
the schooner ; the other individuals of the escort 
remaining oii board the lugger. 

‘ 1 he ladie.s now divested tliemselvies of their 
luasculine. garunmls, and appeare<l in their proper 
attire ; the lishe.nneu wtue called into the Ciioin 
and generously rewarded (or tlie part tliey ha.l 
takeu jieriorce in aiding the. escape of the ihin- 
ce.ss, and were then sent back 'to the lugger, 
whose master was now ordered by the Due de ]\ 
to land him and liis compunion.s cm a certain 
solitary spot on the coast. The. lauding of the 
conspirators wa,s safely elfecled, Put scarcely had 
the lugger again stood out to sea and joined a 
small fleet of similar vessels whose crews were 
engaged in the proaecutiuu of their arduous call¬ 
ing, when the sloop of war was esjiied hearing 
down towards the fleet. She fired a gun, and 
compelled the fishing-vessels to heave to ; and then | 
sent out boats to search them, and discover, if 
possible, wliether the Priuces.s had escaped on 
board one of these vessels, or whether she might 
still be on board one of them ; for it appears that 
the alarm was given within half an hour from the 
time when the escape was ellected. fl'ho fisher¬ 
men had, however, wisely changed their garments, 
on their return to their vessel, and had sunk the* 
military uuiforms they had worn deep beneath the 


waves of the Mediterranean ; and if the officers of 
the corvette had any suspicions of the complicity 
ill the plot of the French fishermen, they could 
discover no proof that such had been the case; and 
in the absence of such proof, they were afraid to 
detain a vessel that sailed under the French flag. 
The fishermen subsequently returned to their 
native port rejoicing, for they had been most 
liberally rewarded for the rirfes they had incuired, 
by the generous gift of the young Princess. 

‘We are glad to a-ssure our readers that no unto¬ 
ward event occurred to interfere with the comjdote 
success of the jilot thus far successfully carried 
out. The armed scliooner steered for (Jihraltar ; 
and on her arrival at the Briti.sh settlement, the 
gallant young I’rince and the fair Princess were 
united in wedlock. They afterwards travelled 
through Spain and France ; hut the success of the 
revolutionary jiarly'in Naples a«id the dethrone¬ 
ment of the king very soou released the Princess 
i'rom her exile, and enabled her to return with 
her young husband to Italy avid take possession of 
her paternal eslaies. We assure oiir readers that 
we can vouch for the truth of tlie above romantic 
stury.’ 

'rhus wa.s 1 compelled to become a Conspirator 
ill spite of Mys' If. And yet, I am by no means 
•sure that, even liad 1 laam aware beforehand of 
the nature ol tlie adventure in which I perforce 
took part, 1 would not have voluntarily olfered 
my sei vic,e.s to aid in the rescue of a persecuted 
yuLing and beaut il'iil l’riuce.S3 from her tyrannical 
guai'dian. 

AT THE TROTS ETOILES. 

IK TWO CITAI’TERS.—CHArTER II. 

PuESitKTLY Madame Petit comes through the 
court-yard with a visitor. ‘Courage, iny good 
friend,’ 1 hear her say, as she parts with her; 
‘ Rene will have good luck, 1 do not doubt.’ She 
comes acros.- to nn', and seats herself beside me. 

‘ Wiiat is tile luatler with Madame Gomel ? ’ I 
ask. 

‘ Why, Madame knows the conscription is to be 
drawn at (ianuat the day after to-morrow; and 
her boys have to draw ; lor though .she lost her 
hu.shaiid and one svui in the war, she has still two 
left, so one inu--t take hi.s chance. Ah ! Mudaiue, 
tliat I should live to thank God that I have only 
one ! ’ 

‘Can she not buy a substitute ?’ I ask. 

‘No, Madame; she is poor, and cannot afl'ord 
it. If I only hud the money,’ says the kindly 
little w'omaii, ‘she should not want it; hut times 
have been had with me lately, and I have it not. 
However,’ she continues cheerily, ‘Rene may draw 
a good iiumiier ; why not F 

‘And even if not,’1 remark, ‘there is no w'ar 
now ; and it is hut serving lor two or three years, 
and he is hack with his mother. Is it not so f 
A look almost of terror comes into Madame 8 
dark 03 * 68 . ‘ Ah ! thev never return they never 

return,’ she cries. ‘And as lor no war, who knows? 
They say that we 'tnnsl get back Alsace and 
Lorraine!' , 

‘ yes ; for very certain we must, and will,’ sayB 
the old Captain, who has strolled in andjoined 
our group. ‘ Those pestilent Prussians! ' Let them 
only come' again, and this time they shall not go 
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back • we will make each of them a present of six when, lookinj? over towards the church, I see ft 
feet of French soil/ concludes the old soldier group which interests me. Marthe is standing on 

grimly, fiercely twirling his nioustoche. the steps beside Stirling ; she is holding some- 

‘Ahl’ sighs Madame, rising and folding her thing in her hand which he has just given her, 
work, ‘ France may get back Alsace and Lorraine, and is looking up at him with such genuine 

but who shall give 118 back our children ? ’ delight written on her face, that I can read it 

Marthe’s sitting is now over, and she runs to me even at this distance. Then she says something 
at once. I have made quite a pet of the little to him, at the same time putting her hand into 
thing, I am getting an old woman, and I like his. He raises it laughingly to his lips, and in 
bright young tilings about me; and the child has j another moment she has turned aWay and is 
pretty caressing ways about her, which, joined to hastening in the direction of the Tfoia Etoiles. 
her fresh beauty, make her very winning. But there has been another spectator of the scene 

‘Will not Madame look ?’she cries, drawing me beside myself ; for to my consternation, I see 
towards the easel. ‘Is it not wonderful how Oscar emerge from the shadow of the church and 
Monsieur has made it like ? See my coral neck- follow her <iuickly, 

lace! Ah! if I only had a silver chain and ‘Never mind the change/I cry to the market- 
locket like Madarae’s, how beautiful it would look woman ; ‘you can give it to me to-morrow for 
in the jiicture! ’ , something tells me that there will he a ‘scene/ 

I laugh, and IcJok at Stirling. ‘The coral neck- and that it will he as well for me to he at hand, 
lace makes a good point of colour, and is much j But when 1 arrive at the Troia Efoilta, I find that 
prettier than my silver chain/ I say in English ; ; I am a <lay after the fair—Oscar and Marthe are 
‘but all young girls like fashion and I make up : already ‘ having it out’ under the lime-tree, 
my mind that before 1 leave St Poiufain, my i 1 .have no ])retext for interrupting tliein, so I 
silver chain shall change hands. j go up to my own room. My window stands open, 

‘When vrill you have finished?’ 1 go on, as ' and I can both see and hear them, for every word 
Marthe leaves us in obedience to a call from reaches me distinctly through the still evening air. 
Madame Petit. Bound Marthe's neck is a silver chain and locket, 


‘ Two more sittings wdll be enough, I think,’ is 
the answer. 

‘ 1 am glad of it,’ I say heartily ; ‘ for I do not 
think Oscar likes them. He is inclined to be | 
jealous of you.’ | 

‘ Without cause then, I am sure/ says Stirling. 
‘She is a lovely little thing to paint; but I 
should be sorry to trouble her lover’s peace of 
mind by even a flirtation. Besides,’ he continues, 
with the frank look in his handsome eyes which 
has first won luy liking, ‘ I should he loath to do 
discredit to your recommendation. You hav'e been 
sponsor for my go<,Hl conduct, you know. ] shall ' 
leave here the day after to-morrow. 1 am in 
a hurry now to get home and to work hard.’ 

I am sorry to lose him, and say so. We have 
been on several sketching expeditions together, 
and I have found him a most pleasant and helj)ful 
companion. But still, with that look in Oscar's 
eyes fresh in my memory, I am glad. 

The next day, after the sitting is over, he goes 
off to the neighbouring town fur the rest of the 


handsomer than mine ; and 0.«car is pointing to 
them angrily. ‘ I will not have it—do you hear, 
little traitress?’ he cries passionately. ‘You 
women wmiUl sell your souls lor a bit of finery. 
Take off that horrilde neckhice, and give it to mo 
—do you bear? If you are to be my wife, you 
shall accept no presents from fine gentlemen ’ 
[My poor painter a fine gentleman!]; ‘no; nor 
yet hire out your face to be stared at. Take it 
olf! ’ he repeats. 

But Martlie puts up her hand to her silver 
chain and holds it fast. ‘ 1 will nut—I will nut!’ 
she says. ‘ What harm liavc I dune I Monsieur 
bruught me this fnmi (laimat, and that is all.’ 

‘I saw him kiss your haiul/ cries the incensed 
lover; ‘and you allowed him!’ and he utters 
: a malediction. He is in a fiightful rage; that 1 can 
; hear by his voice ; but Maxtlic is angry too, and 
will not heed tho signs of tlie coming storm. 

‘A prettj' tiling indy,’ she siys, ‘if 1 am to be 
watched and snsjteeted like this. You Imve no 
right to do it; you are nut my husband yef; thank 


day; and I, feeling ‘ off guard ’ .as it were, sally j heaven ! ’ 

forth to complete a sketch of a quaint old house Ij Oscar's face d.itkens. But there is a terrible 
had bej;un some days before. 1 am interested in j anxiety in his eyes as he says with an effort at 
what I am doing, so that it is late when 1 put , calmness : ‘Then you <lo not love me ?’ 
up my sketching materials and jirepare to stroll I Marthe poufs her full lips, but answers not. 
homewards. It is market-day in St I’our^-ain, so ‘If yuu Jove me/.says O.scar,‘you will take off 
I go through the place to get some flowers, and that chain, and give it to me.’ 
also because the ghy scene always deliglits me. ‘No, no/ she repeats; ‘it is mine.’ The child 
The women in their quaint costumes sitting under clings to her bit of finery, and will not give it up. 
blue, green, and red umbrellas, and with fruit ‘Then you do not love me?’ say.s Uscar once 

and vegetables in glorious masses of colour piled ;more. 

up before them; tne picturesque buildings with | ‘No!’ says Marthe, vehemently stamping her 

their queer old carved beams and overlianging | foot and flushing scarlet. ‘ I hate you—halo you 
stories and gables, and the gray old Norman j —do you hear'? And I will never marry you— 
church—which forms one side of the little square ' never !’ And with a sudden flood of tears, she 
—on the steps of which the women deposit their junqts up and rushes into the hou.se. 
baskets while they go in to tell their bead.s. The | When I go down in the morning, I find she 

market is' almost deserted when I got there ; the j is in bed with a headache. 

buyers have nearly all gone home, and the sellers j * ‘I do not know what is the matter with the 
are bi^ginning to put up their remaining wares i cliild,’ says Madame, unsuspectingly concocting 
before leaving. However, I am able to jirocure | her a Hsane, ‘ she is so hot and feverish/ 
my flowers, and am waiting for some change,! ‘Where is Oscar ?’1 ask. 
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‘ He has gone to Gannat to see the conscription 
drawn,’ says Madame Petit. * Poor Mere Gomel I 
God grant her Rend good fortune.’ 

I am glad that Oscar is out of the way; for find¬ 
ing that Marthe is unable to sit to him, Stirling 
makes up his mind to leave by the diligence, 
which passes through St Ponr 9 ain in the course of 
tlie morning; so that by the time Osca,r returns, 
my task of etl'ecting a reconciliation will, I feel, 
be comparatively easy ; and when young Stirling 
proposes that I shall ‘ set him ’ a bit on his way, 
and let the diligence pick him up, I assent with 
much satisfaction. I have not the heart to tell 
him at the last moment of the mischief his locket 
has wrought; and we part with mutual expressions 
of g(»od-will and hopes of meeting again before 
long; and I return to tlie Trois Efoiles, hoping to 
make ail things straight between the lovers before 
night. But my liopes are destined to disappoint¬ 
ment. When I arrive at the Trrns Ktoilcs, 1 find 
the court-yard full of people, all talking at once 
M’ith French volubility, while Madame is standing 
in the centre of the group crying and exclaiming : i 
‘It is not true ; I do not believe it.’ 

‘ What is it ? ’ I ask. j 

Every one answers nie at once ; and it is some. | 
time before 1 am able to arrive at the cause of tiie : 
disturbance, which is this. Madame (.lonu'I’s son j 
lias drawn an unlucky number, and slie has no i 
money to buy a subslitule, ‘ Well, that we knew ; 
before ’ I say. i 

‘ Vos, Madame. But here is one come from i 
Gannat who says that Oscar Petit has volunteered 
to go in his place, and bei-u acc.ejited.’ 

‘No, no!’ cries Madame; ‘it is a vile story—an 
invention. It is iiui issible that he cuubl so treat i 
his unliajipy mother. -Is it not, MadameF turning ! 
with piteous entreaty in her face to me. i 

‘Of coarse, of course!’ I begin hastily; but; 
the W'ords die on my lips as I see Oscar standing j 
iu the gateway, with .stern eyes and jiale com- j 
pressed lips. i 

‘My son, my son ! say it is not true !’ says the j 
poor mother, rushing towards him. j 

But Osear turns away. ‘ Yes, my mother, it is ; 
true!’ he says; and witli a low moan, .Madame! 
Petit staggers back and sinks fainting into niy j 
arms. ■ ' | 

We carry her into the mile, and 1 manage to ' 
send every one away but Osear and Babette. ‘ Go 
go, my friends,’ I say ; ‘I will see what can be 
done.—You have been (luarrelling with Marthe,’ ! 
I say angrily to Oscar wlien they are gone ; ‘ and ; 
so you projiose to yourself to break your mother's I 
heart—a fine revenge, truly !’ j 

Oscar looks rather ashamed of himself, but says j 
simply : ‘ 1 love Martlie too well to live iu liie ; 
house with her if slie will not marry me. She 
cannot leave her home ; therefore 1 must.’ 

‘ No, no I’ says the poor mother, who now begins 
to recover. ‘She shall go. 1 cannot lose you, 
Osciu-, my son, my only son!’ and she tails into 
bitter weeping. 

Oscar kneels beside her and buries his head in 
her lap; so he does not see a little figure which 
comes stealing in at the door with tear-dimmed 
eyes and white cheeks, and holding a silver chain 
in its hand. ‘Oscar,’ says Marthe, ‘do forgive me' 
do, do ! Take the chain. I love you—I love you ; 

I only love you'/ and she too falls on her knees,* 
crying bitterly. 


I feel very much inclined to laugh at the couple 
of young fools who have got themselves into this 
scrape-—were it not for the grief of the mother 
which is almost tragic in its intensity. ’ 

‘ Cun Oscar not get a substitute ?’ I ask. 

‘ I do not know, Madame ; but even if he could, 
I should have to pay heavily, and I have no money 
laid hy—times have been so bad since the war.’ 

‘ There is my dot,’ says Marthe eagerly; and 
! Madame’s sad face brightens for a moment; but 
[ of this Oscar will not iiear, even if the money can 
be touched legally, which is doubtful, Marthe 
being under age. 

Perhaps I am an old fool for my pains, ‘ Per¬ 
haps,’ 1 remark cynically to myself, ‘I am only 
lieipiiig two people to make each other miserable 
for life;’ bijt it ends in my driving over to 
Gannat, enlisting the sympathies of the sous- 
prefet, finding a subittitute, and paying for him— 
rather heavily, 1 am afraid. But when I return 
home and place 0.scar’s release in his mother’s 
liand, duly signed and attested, I am more than 
repaid when I see her joy, whicli, although she 
is a Frenchwoman, is too deep for words. 

So we have a gay w'eddiug before I leave St 
Pour^ain ; and by Oscar’s special reipieat, the 
bride—who looks lovely enough to turn any man’s 
head—wears as her sole ornament a silver chain 
and locket; and W'e are all very content and 
happy, with the e.vceptioii of the old Captain, 
who .says that 1 have robbed France of a good 
soldier. 

Marthe is as happy as the day is long. She 
often writes to me. Oscar has never been jealous 
again ; and heretic though 1 am, I am to go over 
tliis year to attend the christening of the most 
wondei'ful bidw which has ever been born beneath 
the shadow of the Truis Eloilcs. 

T H E MONT H. 

SCIENCE AND A E T S. 

The details of Mr Han nay’s experiments on the 
artificial foruiatioii of diamond have been laid 
before the Royal Society, and read at one of their 
meetings. Except as a record of persevering labour 
carried on under much risk, they arc not interesting 
to the unprofessional reader. Having noticed in 
Ids early experiments that very small hard scales 
of cavhoii were formed in the tube, that fact became 
the basis of his further endeavours. Great heat 
and enormous pressure were required, and where 
was a material witli suliicieiit power of resistance 
to be found! The massive iron tubes slowly 
cracked or flew to pieces with dangerous violence. 
Out of more than eighty experiments, not more 
than three succe-ssful results were achieved. It is 
easy to believe that ‘the coiilinued strain on tlie 
nerves, watching the teniperatuie of the furnace, 
and in a state of tension in case of explosion, 
induce a nervous state which is extremely' weaken¬ 
ing, and that when the explosion dues occur it 
sometimes shakes one so severely that sickness 
supervenes.’ 

‘ In natui’e,’says Mr Haiinay, ‘the temperature 
has been at one time higher than we can obtain 
artificially; and the pressure at a depth of two i 
hundred miles below tlie surface is greater than 
can be supported by any of the material* from 
which we can form vessels. It will thus be seen 
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that whereas in nature almost unlimited solvent appears that a jjiradual increase of pressure had 
power could be obtained, we are not as yet able been observed since 1870, and that the maximum 
to reproduce those conditions artificially. Could was reached in 1877; thereby shewing an approxi- 
pressure alone increase solvent power, then much mate conformity to the sunspot variation, lliis 
might be done ; but pressure acts only by keeping conclusion is supported by more than thirty years’ 
the molecules close together when they have groat observ'ations made at Calcutta and Bombay ; for 
vi# vwa, and this condition is obtainable by liigh they prove that the variation of pressure with the 
temperature only.’ Notwithstanding that the sunsjtot cycle is a regularly recurrent pheno« 
difficulties appear to be iusurmouutable, we may, luenon. 

now that the paiticiilars of the experiments are In a (lisciission concerning the chemical and 
made public, fetd assured that other investigators geological relations of the atmosphere, Professor 
will take up the research, aud that further demon- I Ste.riy Hunt, F.ll.S., of Montreal, shews that whilo 
stration will be given of the artificial formation of the atmosphere modifies the rocks, the rocks in 
diamond. their turn modify the atmosphere. A layer of the 

By a series of observations made at Grasmere ' rock known as orthoclase, one metre thick over a 
last summer and autumn, Professor G. F. Arm- j iortielh of the earth’s surface, ivould absorb the 
strong of the York^h^re College, Leed«, li.is come to ' entire quantity of carbonic acid at present in the 
some conclusions on the diurnal variation in the i atmosphere. This faculty of absorption is fraught 
amount of carbonic acid in ‘the air. Great care with imjiortant consequences. The total volume 
was tak(*n to avoid erior; and the result-! were that of our utinospherc* at the density which it has at 
the normal amount ot carlionic acid jirc-ent in the ' the sea-level is, according to calculation, less than 
air of the land is distinctly less than Usually stated, j lour-thousandthh that of the e>arth ; the volume 
and that it does not exceml 3’j ]>arts iii ten thou- ' of the ocean btdng very much less. ‘There is no 
sand of air—That jdants absoih carbonic acid dur-; known mass of cooled ruck,’ says the Professor, 
ing the <lay and exhale it at night, and that Vegeta- ‘uliioh has not a !,'re.ater porosity than is re- 
tion, therefore, afi'ects the quantity of carbonic acid , ju-esenled by these figures ; so that the conclusion 
present in the air, decreasing it by <lay, and in- seems inevitable that, with the complete refrigera- 
creosing it at night; and that fiom this cause there | tion of the earth which must come in the course 
is tluring that part of the year when vegetation is j of ages, its atmosjihore, following the ocean, will 
active,'at least ten per cent, men e carljonic acid I have so completely sunk into the pores of the 
present in the air of the open country by night ' coeded mass that its tension at the surface would 
lliaii by d;iy. Some difliculty was exjiorionced at be very small.’ In other words, the earth would 
tinuih in collecting air for the e.xpTimeiits, in con- be in the same condition as the moon now is, 
sequence of the overabundance ot lain in 1879. devoid of atmoqdiere and life ; wbich condition 
Grasmere is notoriously a wet place, and is within probably exists al-o in the planet JMeiciirv. 
seven miles of the wettest place in England—Sty ’Ihe Sei rotary ol the Royal Agricul1ut:d Soi'iely 

Head, where the average annual raiidall is one ■ has ]mblished in their Jinirnul, ‘Noti*son .Market 
hundred and seventy-five inches. Last year it ' (Jardening and Vine Gulturc in the North-west ot 
amounted to two hundred indies. This is a fact ^ France,’ which arc well worth leading by all 
worth recording, persons encrage 1 in ]>roilucing fixal-crojis. The ex- 

I)r Angus yinitli, F.R.S., has devised a iiioaiih 1 tent to which salad is gruun and eiuisimn'd on the 
for Measiuenient of the Actinism of tlio Sun’s ' other side of the Gh.uinel, Kcenii alnioiL inctedihlo 
Rays and of Daylight, of which he states in a , to a dweller on this side. One article i-, particu- 
preliminary notice, ‘uhen exaiuining the air of , larly mcMitionecl the clandelion, whieJi, as we .are 
towns and the ellcct of smoke and lugs, he has \ told, is now systcmiatieally cultivated on a large 
often wished lor e very simple choinical method of scale, while tlic' market-'gard.'ners and the eou- 
lueasnriiig the total light absorbed by tlie.se gase.s, I smuers au eiitliusi.isfic in it-- prai.se. In England, 
vapours, aud flioadug solids. He does not unch-r- ' the' dandelion i- partially useci for modicinji pur- 
value the work of others, but thinks he has 1 post*^ ; but in Fiance, five A'aricties of tl» plant 
obtained a process pronii-ing good lesults with ' arc t iiltivatc'd to be' eaten as salad in the middle 
great siuqOicity, although it may intrcKluce its own [ of wiiitei ; and this, as the Secretary says, is its 
class of difficulties.’ The method is basc'd on the grc'al merit, in addition to it.s }i 3 'gienic projicrties, 
‘fundamental fact, that wlicn iodide of potassium ■ tliat it aliouiids at a time- of year when most other 
in .sedution is treated with nitric ac id, so small in , .s.dads are very scarce. 

quantity as to cause no change of colour iu dull ' Among the same ‘Notes’ are statements con- 
oiffiisecl light, a change takes plac e when the same j cc-niing the cultivation of asparagus and of the 
mixture is brought .into clear light ; iodine is set A’iiio ; and a curious fact is mentioned concerning 
free, and the solution becomes yellow.’ Meteoro- ' figs, shc-wing how their ripening may bo hastened, 
legists as well as sanitary tuuctionaric*.s are agreed | 'VVlicii the eye of the fig is yellow and about to 
tliat it is important to have a rcxoicl of the total t dilate, the skin also being brilliant and inclining 
amount of sunshine ; hence we tni-t that this new to yellow, a small touch of olive-oil is put on the 
means for recording will realise Dr A. Smith’s eye in the early morning or in the evening, and 
expectations. Further inforniiition on all that in nine days the fruit will be ripe. But if this 
precedes may be found in the Prortnhngs of the operation is tried before the fig is (inite ready or 
Royal Society. in full sunshine, it does more harm tnan gooct 

An observer in the East has pointed out that in We learn that in another part of France aspa- 
the three years 1876—1878 there was an unusual ragus is cultivated hy the plough, and yields a 
and persistent amount of atmospheric pressure handsome profit. 

over a laige part of India, extending to Singapore, When Sir Samuel Baker was exploring Cyprus, 
Batavia, and Australia, where it was greater at he was told by certain monks that they believed 
A^delaide than any one of the Indian stations. It the Scriptural ‘ chittim-w'ood ’ to be a species of 
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pine which grows only on the mountains between 
the monastery of Kyker and the town of Khry- 
Bokus, a pathless and almost inaccessible region. 
Boughs, as specimens of the tree, were fetched by 
a trustworthy messenger, and were sent to Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Director of the lioyal CJardens at 
Kew, who in a brief description published by the 
Linnean Society, says of this newly-found tree, 
that it differs from the known forms of Gudrus in 
the shortness of the leaves and the smallness of 
the female cones. In size of cone, size, form, and 
colour of leafi it approaches the Algerian far more 
closely than it does any Taurian, Himalayan, or 
Lebanon cedar. Among tree cultivators it may 
be called the Cyprus cedar ; and its special char¬ 
acteristics will be better understood when the 
promised ripe cones and seeds shall be received 
at Kew. 

Sir Samuel Baker writes that he has found two 
varieties of cypress. One he de.scril)e8 as a tree 
.thirty feet high, with a girth of six or seven feet, 
the wood cedar-coloured, ‘emitting a ])owtuful 
aromatic scent resembling th.at of sandai-wood. 
This is (in Sir Sanurer.s opinion) the celelnated 
chittim-wood. Why should Solomon have sent 
for cedar, which !.s .so cointnou in A.sia !Minor 'I 
The No. 2 variety of cypress is an intensely hard 
wood, re,senililing somewh/il lignum vibe.’ 

Two pajter.s - one on Iron as a Material for 
Architectnnil (’onstruction, tin; other on Mild 
Htpf ’ and its Application to Building Purposes— 
have been read and dis''ussed at meetings of the 
Iluyal Institute of British Architects. Mr 0. W. 
Siemens, K.U.S., took part in the discus.sion, and 
made clear to all w!io lieaid him wlial is meant in 
the jiie-eiit day by loel, ]iarticularl\'^ tli.at form of 
tin; metal descriln 1 tecbnically as ‘mild steel.’ 
lie made clear too tlie rea.so]i wliy .steel is ])ure, 
ujul iron more or le.ss impure. In pruilucing the 
Btcel in.iw used in enginemang and arcbitocture, a 
mass of sfuiie ten or twelve tim.s may la; seen in 
the i'urmiee in a .state of piuiect fluidity, in which 
state it is tested by means of .samjiles bull) as to its 
clieinieid ami mechanical condition. That .steel 
can I'c .sbaj)ed as lasiuired for any jmrpo.se. IMr 
Siemens holds that ‘for junposes where, boldne.ss 
and grandeur of outline are essential .no matei iul 
can rival steel, ^\'hen we waiit to bridge a third 
of a mile in sj)an, or to construct a nmf or dome of 
enormous size, there is no material that can serve 
our purpo'e like steel. If the object is simply to 
get tensile strengtli, as is the case in the chaims of 
a su.spension-hridge, the use of steel wire enables 
us to attain a limit of strength e.vceeding a liuu- 
dred tons per square inch, or a.s much as five 
limes the tensile strength of wrought-iron.’ In 
building a house of an area thirty feet by .sixty, 
the using of steel girders in,stead of wooil w'outd 
effeet a saving of two Imndred and ten iiounds, 
and the rooms would be higher. ‘J’his mild 
Btcel, which hixs nearly expelled iron from naval 
construction, has an absolute strength of about 
thirty tons per square inch ; but its toughne.s8 
is such, that if a bar eight inches in length 
is subjected to increasing strains, it w’ill stretcli 
to ten inches before giving way. This steel is 
of uniform strength—a great advantage when 
overloaded, or in case of lire ; and it is capable 
of being wrought into the highest artistic forms. 

We learn from the tenth annual Ileport of the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, recently published, 


that the total number of pieces struck at the Mint 
during 1879 was thirty million fifty thousand 
three hundred and forty-four. Nearly twenty- 
eight millions of these were British coins. The 
demand for bronze coin continues, notwithstanding 
j that from 1800 to the present time, the total of 
; bronze Lssued to the public amounts to one million 
I four hundred and forty-rix thousand pounds, or 
1 nearly three times the value of the old copjier coin 
j withdrawn from circulation. The officers of the 
j Mint do not fail to take advantage of discoveries or 
advances in science in carrying on their operations; 
spectrum analysis has been employed to deter¬ 
mine the nature of alloys, and Professor Hughes’ 
induction balance to investigate their molecular 
structure. It wa.s shewn by the chemist of the"" 
Jlint that a suitable solvent, aided by a battery, 
could be u.sed to r^nlate the weiglit of ^blanks,’ 
the disks of inetaHfrom which.coins are Struck ; 
and this ]>rocess having been adopted at the 
I Bombay IMint, the o[)erator3 there found that the 
; metal dissolved from the too heavy blanks could 
1 be dejxosited on tliosc which were too light; and 
! up to the pre.sent time five million silver pieces 
! have been so treated. Formerly, much annoyance 
I and los.s were occa,sioned by brittle gold being sent 
in to be coined; but since the discovery of a way 
j by which brittle gold couhl be made malleable, 

; tho.se objections have di.sappeared. 

Tlie AVorshipful Company of Turners have given 
' notice of prizes whicii they wall pre.sent in October 

■ next to ‘any W’orkman, wliether inu.ster, journey¬ 
man, or apprentice in the trade in England, wdio 
may send in the be.st specimen, of hand-turning in 

' wood, ivory, and precious stone.s, including engrav- 
I iag in intaglio.’ Excellence of w'orkmanship, apart 
i from olabdrateness of design, will be accepted us a 
' qualification. The prizes will be silver and bronze 

■ medals, s'.uns of mon(>y, certificates of merit, and 
: the freedom of tlie City of London. The week 
' ending Oe.tuber 9 is appointed for the sending in of 
' tin; comjH-.ling specimeii.s. Intending conqic.titors 

will doubtless obtain full iulormation by apjilyiag 
to the secrelary of the Company. Let all appli- 
: cants remember to transmit a postage stamp for 

■ riqily. 

As was predicted, the telephone is now used for 
reporting speeohe.s in Patiiameut. The reporter 
in the House reads his notes into a telephone 
rei'eiver ; the sound travels along wires to the 
' 'I'imcA office, where a compositor sits with his ear 
i close to the mouth of the instrument, and, wdth 
; the composing-machine, immediately sets up the 
' spoken words in type. The labour and delay of 

■ writing out the reporter’s notes are thus avoided, 
and the reports of debates can be printed an liour ) 
later than heretofore by the •new’spaper. In like j 
manner report.? may be spoken to all part.? of the ! 
kingdom; and orators in the country wall see ] 
their latest words printed, at once in the Loudon f 
jiapers. 

Dr Corfield, Professor of Hygiene and Public 
Healtli at University College, London, has pub¬ 
lished a thoughtful book entitled Health, xfoich. 
ought to have many readers. He begins with the 
human anatomy and the circulation of the blood; 
passes on to nutrition, to the functiims of the body, 
and the nei'vous system. The conditions of health 
are then reviewed, air and ventilation, fqpd and 
drink, water, climate, dwellings, small-pox, and 
communicable diseases. Any one who has read 
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«!} tibiB will know how to live a healthy life. On 
the snhjeot of hereditary dieeaRC, the Doctor makes 
wise remarks, which should be kept in mind by 
young people about to fall in love, for he shews 
that tney have ‘no right’ to marry into a family 
in Which there may be a tendency towards disease 
which they themselves suffer from. Where this 
precaution is disregarded, the ‘ children are almost 
certain to suffer from that disease in the worst 
possible form.’ ‘If,’ continues the Doctor, ‘there 
IS a tendency to nervous disease in your family, 
and you marry into a family in which nervous 
diseases are prevalent, it is very likely indeed 
that your descendants will furnish a very large 
number of inmates to the lunatic asylums. Not 
only are tendencies to disease hereditary, but a 
tendency to long life is hereditary. If mischief in 
the organs of the body is likely to descend, and il 
likenesses descend, it follows* that perfection of 
the various organs of the body is transmitted in 
families, and so long life is hereditary. But there 
is another reason why long life is hereditary, and 
that is, that long-lived })eojile have a kind of con¬ 
tempt for persons who are not long-lived, and tliey 
rarely marry into families that are not long-lived 
families ; and so this tendency to long life is 
increased, and that makes it still more markedly 
clear, and it has been observed over and over 
again that long life is hereditary.’ Dr Coifield 
may avell declare that ‘people ought to think of 
these things a very great deal more than they 
do.’ 

A book by Mr Kingzett, a Fellow of the 
Chemical Societ}’’, entitled A'ltMart’s Hij‘jinic, gives 
an account of the discovery of oxygen ami 
hydrogen, pf the physiological action of pure 
oxygen, of ozone and respiration, discusses the 
parasitic theory of disease, and sets forth by 
numerous examples ‘ the chemistry and hygiene of 
the eucalyptus and the pine.’ We have already in 
a former Month given particulars of the roiuark- 
able disinfecting properties of the eucalyptus tree 
and its oil; and a similar statement may be made 
of the pine and its turpentine. Indeed, consider¬ 
ing the much greater abundance of the i)ine, it 
may be regarded as the more important of the 
two. ' The rjuantity of oil of turpentine that liiids 
its way into the atmosphere, e.specially in hot 
weather, is simply incalculable. ‘The govern- 
luents of this ami other countries ought, therefore, 
never to lose sight of the value of eucalyptus and 
pine plantations. Valleys ami swamps may, by 
their agency, be freed from malarial feve,r ; and in 
the place of a poisonous atinosi)here, they substi¬ 
tute a state of balminess and purity at once luxu¬ 
rious and healthful.’ ^ 

A paj')er On Nerve^stretching in Neuralgia, read 
by Mr Underwood at a meeting of the Odon- 
tological Society, shews that stretching of the 
nerves will take away the tormenting pain felt in 
neuralgia. Cjiscs were mentioned of patients who 
for years had suffered agony, but who by submit- 
ling to an operation, were permanently cured. 
The operation is simple : an incision is made ; ; 
and the nerve thereby exposed is seized and i 
stretched until ultimately the pain ceases. Nerves 
will bear a great deal of stretching. It was fuuml 
by experiment that the sciatic nerve of a stiong 
uiau would bear a weight of. one hundred and 
eighty-idx pounds, and that ^ of a delicate girl 
eighty pounds, without giving way. Persons 


desiring further information on this interesting 
subject will find it in Tramactions of the Odon- 
tological Society, Number 7, 1880, published by 
Wyman & Sous, 81 Great Queen Street, London. 


THE VIKING’S DEATH. 

Down to the shore slow marched the mournful throng, 
Bearing within their midst the dying king; 

And sadly rose and fell the plaintive song, 

As ’mid the rocks the corti'ge moved along— 

A song as of a people sonowing. 


Down through the gorge, where, huge on either hand. 
The stern cliffs raise their hare heads to the sky ; 
Where nothing breaks tlie silence of the land, 

Save fitful sound, heard from the neighbouring strand. 
Of Occan’.s moan, or lonely sea-bird’s cry. 


So to the w'ater’s edge they slowly passed, 

And there laid down their load with tender care, 
Fc-arful le.st each faint breath should lie the li^t— 
For liff'.R enfeebled tide was ebbing fast— 

And it should be too late to grant his prayer. 


For he, their king, who.se deeds Jim legends tell, 
Had made with trembling lips this last riMjuest : 
That, rocked to his lust sleep on Oeean’s swell. 
Lone ’mid the waves whose voice he loved so well, 
He might sail slowly to the fabled West. 


So, near the .shore a glorious galley lay, 

SjileiidiJ with gems, and awnings, fold on fold, 
Wondrous and rieh in light of dying d.iy, 

Which lit wil.li varied bue.s the sparkling .spray. 
And shot the purj.lc sails wdth threads of gold. 


On to the dock the aged king they bore, 

And gently laid him on (lie silken lied ; 

Placed near his hand the .sword be ever wore^ 
Witti shield and e.rown, that on (be di.stunt snore 
He might .still be a king among the dead. 


The snow-wlii(e deck they .strew'oJ with flowers bright, 
And .set the .sail.s to catch tlie. gentle wind, 

And then, ere ebatiged the evening's mystic light 
Into the glimmer of the starlit night. 

The ve.s.scl left the shore and them behind. 


The ])ale stars watched the galley glide all night. 
Wave-rocked, whereon the living, lone king lay ; 
But wlien the sun uprose in lordly might, 

And bade tbe woi ld~arou.sed to life and light— 
Benew its toil—the king had passed away. 

Ciunnss A. Gwsb. 


l*rinted and Published by W. & Cha.mbv.us, 47 Pater* 
nostur Bow, Lunuon, and 113U High Street, EnuiBUUaa. 
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THE PEASANT-EROPRIETOR CRAZE. 

At intervals of a few year.s, a.s loiiff as we can 
remember, there breaks out u craze, that nothing 
could be more salutary than tlie creation of a 
large body of peasant proprietors, each with his 
family occuiiying from live to ten acres of land, 
so as to form a sturdy intelligent yeomanry, 
the jiride and social safety of the body-politic. 
The per.son.s who throw out these glowing sugges¬ 
tions for leiblio ajip >val are lor the most part 
politicians or literary theorists who have no prac¬ 
tical experience in the treatment of land. Tliey 
<loubtless .ij)eak or write in good faith. The topic 
is attractive. Nothing is more deliglitl'ul than to 
picture, a cure fur ]K>ve;ly by a return to that 
imaginary period the (iolden Age. 

Very poetical and beautiful these fancies, but 
desperately at variance with the mental aptitudes, 
and the condition.s which ordinarily govern society. 
That such i.s the case, we may ofVei the following 
considerations. In tlie first jdace, wt; take it to 
be a self-evident truth tli.at the use of land is to 
produce food, .and that the, niore it .jiroduce.s, the 
better is it for the comnmnity at large. Hence, 
setting aside exceptional cases where there i.s a 
necessity for recreation, any plan which tends to 
limit productiveness for the general benefit, is 
objectionable. While, on the same princijde, 
everything that skill and capital can effect should 
be employed in the improvement and cultivation 
of the soil, with the view of bringing it into 
the highest state of fertility. It is a mere truism 
tliat land is very various in quality, as is the 
climate, on which fertility largely depends. Tlie 
soil of the Netherlands, for example, naturally 
produces far more than by any expedient can be 
procured from comparatively sterile and humid 
districts in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

It would be possible for a family near a popu¬ 
lous city to make a comfortable living from, no 
more than two or three acres of rich land, by'the 
cultivation and sale of vegetables ; but that would 
be gardening, not agriculture. In Italy may be 
seen a combination of agriculture and gardening. 


So fertile is the .soil, and so fine the climate, that 
there are commonly two crops a year; and we 
have the spectacle of vines, oranges, citrons, 
mtdons, and pomegranates growing in the open 
air amidst crops of grain. By this combination 
of advantages, a farm of three acres and a jjs-lf 
will support a family of five persons in comfort. 
Circumstances are totally different in the north 
of Europe, where, for the most part, fanning is a 
constant struggle with nature, or at least con¬ 
ducted under difficulties. In obedience to a popu¬ 
lar craze, peasant proprietorship was some time 
ago introduced into Norway ; but the prevalent 
state of allairs is far from satisfactory, for it is 
signalised by bad farming and pauperism. 

in France, owing to a law dating from the 
Revolution, which enjoins the equal division of 
property among children, the land ha.s in many 
cases been divided and subdivided down and 
down, so as to bo at length partitioned into 
small possessions of only a few acres, out of 
which a living has to be wrung the best way 
possible. Those who have not«eenit can hardly 
imagine the intense industry, the severe drudgery, 
and parsimonious habits of the small French 
proprietors. Early and late, every member of 
the family is toiling at hand-labour in the unin- 
elosed fields. The fare is of the very poorest. 
The sole object in life is to save. Not a sou 
is spent on books, or newspapers, or anything 
out of the dullest routine. The costume is of 
the scantiest and meanest. With a view to limit 
claimants in succession, families are ordinarily 
restricted to two children, sometimes only one 
child; whtereforo the population of France is 
decreasing to a degree that is a little alarming ’.n 
a national point of view. There are other evils. 
Brought up in ignorance, tlie people in the rural 
districts can lend no intelligent assistance in 
public affairs, and become puppets in the hands 
of political adventurers or of oihpial dictators. 
Surely, even were it practicable, |uch is not thn 
social condition to be aimed at for any section of 
the British islands. 

The plan of allocating small parcels of land in 
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leasehold at a small annxial rent, for the 
bedevolea^urpose of rearing an independent and 
tespeOtjl^'^body of peasant occupants, has been 
tti^»i^everal places in Scotland, and as far as 
•v;We have heard, the experiments have been getie- 
wlly luisuccessful. Sooner or later, as it would 
appear, the families to be benefited get into debts 
and diflSculties, fall away from the original design, 
and the properties in time are either coalesced 
or revert to the landlord. Where the families 
linger on as crofters or cotters, and have no other 
means of subsistence, they lapse into ‘a condi¬ 
tion of semi-pauperism and wretchedness. From 
all that has fallen under our own notice, any 
expectation of a family living in decent comfort 
on the produce t of five to ten acres of land, 
even if but a trifling annual rent be jxayal'h*, 
is dismally hopele.ss. Were the land given even 
for nothing, the project of so .small a farm could 
not answer. The family making the attempt 
must have a dwelling, however plain, of two 
or three apartments, which ha.s to be kept 
in repair; mast either kee]* a liorse or hire 
one when wanted ; must fee<l cattle for tlie .sake 
5r“manure, or buy artificial restoratives ; jniist 
do all the haiwesting, or Jiire labour for tin- 
purpose; must got the thrashing effected at 
some outlay; must keep a cow for a supply 
of milk; must po.ssess sufficient capiud to pay ' 
rates, taxes, and accounts when payment is 
demanded. To expect that a man, though a 
Hercules in strength, and rea.>onably thrifty and 
intelligent, can with his own hands, aided liy 
wife and children, make a decent livelihood 
and pay his way out of the procec'ds of such a 
small and difficult-to-be-conducted agricultural 
concern, is in this country an impossibility. A 
man farming a piece of ground on so limited a 
scale, or of a few acres larger, would live a life, 
worse than that of a slave. lie would not enjoy 
ihe comforts of p hired labourer at ti pound a 
week. His troubles would be endless. 11 is exist¬ 
ence A dreary burden. The grave a relief. 

No wonder that benevolently conceived schemes 
of this kind slionld have broken down. The busi¬ 
ness of an agriculturist or of a store-farmer iu tlie 
United Kingdom require.^ to be conducted on that 
large and creditable scale in which skill, capital, 
and enterprise find their propt;r e.\erci.se, not 
alone for individual benefit, but for the advantage 
of the entire eomraunity. We need not describe 
an improved system of husbandry. It is em¬ 
braced in good-sized fartn.s of four to five hundred 
acres, conducted with the best mechanical and 
scientific appliances, and entered upon only by 
persons possessing a capital of at least four tbou- 
saiid, or more likely five thousand, pounds, and 
who are insured a lease ordinarily of nineteen i 
years, during which there is a fair chance of 
getting out of the land all that is put into it. 
According to the practice in Scotland, wliich we 
think (kmld hardly be improved u^a, the landlord, 
at the beginning of every lease, puts the farm 


establishment in proper tcnantable order, so that 
no claim for improvements has to be put forwartl 
by the farmer. It may seem a hardship that a 
certain specified rent should be paid. But how, 
with justice, is that to bo helped I A good farm 
in workable order such as wo speak of,probably 
cost tlxe proprietor or one of his predecessors five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds; and after paying 
all outlays, the money received half-yearly as rent 
doe.s not yield two per cent, on the investment. 
Land, in fact, is tlu; least remunerative of anything 
tliat can be purchased. It is for the most part 
acquired only for the honour of the thing, and a 
C(xstly lionour it is. In some respects the tenant 
is the better off of the two. If he does not find 
the farm remunerative, he can give it up at the 
end of hi.s lea.se. On some estates, farmers remain 
I'rom generation to generation, tlie farm being 
valiu:<l each time the lease is renewed. We know 
cases where after a succe.ssfiil career, tenants have 
bought farms and become their own landlords. 
To this there, can be no objection. Only, it is to 
be kept iu mind, that by the .system of renting 
their larni, men with a limited capital are able to 
enter the profession. 

The m.irked feature in the system of lea.so3 of 
land in Scollaml is the jierfect liberty on both 
sides—liberty in the. proprietor to give a lease, to 
wliom he plea.se.s, liberty in the tenant to take 
a farm or let it alone. Fixity of tenure at a 
specified rent would V>e aliki; abluirrent to both. 
Owing to a possible reduction in market prices, 
fixity of tenure might bring ruin on the farmer, 
while it would amount to a (lualified conliscatiou 
of the riglits of the handlord. If these views be 
correct, the cry for fixity of tenure among certain 
classes in Ireland seems ill-.'idviseil and unreason- 
aide. In all cases, as it sirike.s ns, the projxer 
plan i.s to let land, like everything ( Ise, find it.s 
natural marketable value. We -vould go further, 
aud say, that the fewer trammels on the fimnsfer- 
ence, di.sposal, or occupancy of laud, the better 
for every one. 

It may be averred that circumstances have 
rendered the position of Ireland so peculiar, that 
there can be no analogy betwixt it and Great 
Britain. We entertain grave doubts on this point. 
The .state of affairs in Donegal and some other 
pai-ts of Ireland doe.s not differ materially from 
what prevai).s in some of the we.steru isle.s of 
Scotland. There, within these few years, we have 
seen the direst poverty and misery, a.s a result of 
precisely the same causes as in Ireland—^namely, 
a habitual dependence on crofts, or small patches 
of wild land, supplemented in some instances by 
fishing; and when both sources of subsistence fail, 
starvation is only averted by doles of oatmeal. It 
lia.3 lately been noticed iu the newspapers that 
in some parts of Skye, charitable relief of this 
kind was required by the crofters. This does 
not surprise us. The poor inhabitants live as 
their forefathers did in centuries long gone 1^% 
And 00 they will remain struggling with starva- 


a. 
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tioii, while they continne to speak nothing bnt 
Gaelic, and rely for subsistence on the paltry 

E atches of land they are allowed to occupy on the 
are sea-raarsrins, and still more bleak hill-sides. 
What the English as a nation have done for the 
spread of civilisation, is well known. Their self- 
reliant and prosperou'* colonies arc found in every 
clime. We must bo excused, however, for saying 
that in one respect the hlnglish have been remark¬ 
ably deficient. The} have neglected or mis¬ 
managed the fragmentary relics of an .ancient 
people at their own^tors. The consequence is 
painfully observable.'flPithiu the sphere of the 
United Kingdom are mnud stretches of country 
where the inhabitants know nothing of the English 
tongue, or English habits of thought. Drifting on 
from generation to generation as occupants of 
meagre patches of land, without thrift, capital, or 
knowledge of the world, they live a wretched 
hand-to-inouth existence, in a .style little better 
than th.at of the lower animals, their companions 
in misery, and are ever on the brink of <l(;stitu- 
tion. The failure of some ]'clty crop fmislies 
them. So dire is their condition, so slight their 
self-respect, that in tlie. day of distress they arc 
contented to accept doles of food, old clothes, 
or anything. The blame cast upon them is that 
they 'ive as they please, without the foresight 
enjoined by ErigHsh notions of duty. It would 
be more correct to .say that they are helpless 
and live as they can, as beings who know no 
better. Fixed to the soil, as it were, by language 


I and trie!:! ions. 


Remaining whore they are, their condition is 
hopelea^, 

Some r onr readers may have penised the 
grajiliic and 1‘iiitlifnl accounts of the sntferings now 
endured iji the .'-"Ulh and north-w'est of Ireland, 
as given liy the daily press, and it is not necessary 
to expatiate on the subject. We offer only the 
following few .s(!raps front a report of the special 
eorresjamdeiit of the D'jihj I’ch'rjraph at the 
beginning of .Tamiary. lie is writing of what he i 
saw along the coast of Donegal, where the people i 
are half fishers, half farmers, the patches of land 
they occupy being two, three, or four acres. ‘For 
.several years past the seasons have been bad, 
and that of last ytxir meant ‘uhsolute ruinatir)n. 
Potatoes rotted in the ground, and were dug up as 
mas.scs of corruption ; Viarley and oats and beans, 
e.xymed to untimely Atlantic storms, were levelled 
with the grouml or torn up by the mots ; turnips 
sickened in the sour soil—there they are still, | 
some of them, and a pig would hardly deign to 
root them up ; while the incessant rain made it 
impossible to lay i.n a store of turf. As for the 
fishing indnstry, the poor people have neither the. 
boats nor the gear requisite for deep-sea fishing in 
winter, and so they are cut off from every means 
of earning a livelihood. Knowing all this, 1 was 
j>rcpared for sad scenes at Kildonay, but even if I 
had given imagination full play, it could not have 
conjured up those which actually mot my eyes. 
Our route lay for some time through a dreary and 
neghteted country, sodden with wet, undrained, 
and in some cases fast going back to a state of bog. 
Here and there a larger farmstead than nshal, 
sun’ounded by well-kept fields, shewed that 
capital, as well as industry, was at work; but 
these were very excei)tional instancc.s, and only, 
by contrast, deepened the prevailing melancholy.* 


^(-•rve our sincere sympathy, 
cv are, their condition is 


By-and-W he comes to a kind of village or 
hamlet ‘The fimt c^abin into which I went was a 
place that an Englishman would think too bad for 
liis pig. Its floor, of earth and stonas, reeked with 
damp, and water even stood in the hollows; the 
only furniture was a few cups and saucers, a stool 
or two, and as many tubs and pots ; in one corner 
a mass of dirty straw had evidently been used as 
a bed, and on the wretched hearth smoked rather 
than burned an apology for a fire. The man of the 
house—shoeless and coatless, pale and haggard— 
sat idle upon a bag of Indian meal, beyond which 
his food resources did not go, and through the 
gloom a*k>und the hearth—there was no window 
to speak of—could be dimly made ont one or two 
crouching female figures. I never saw anything in 
the. way of a home in a civilised country—^and I 
have seen a good deal—more appalling than this. 
Yet here was the case of a man renting three 
acres of land, and usually getting what he would 
be content to call a living out of them. Now, 
alas! he and thousands of others like him have 
reached the end of their miserable last season’s 
crop, and beyond them but a little way lies 
starvation. 

‘ Not far from this, I was shewn by my melan¬ 
choly attendants into an equally wretched hovel, 
where a widow with seven young chiklren Ffe 
lighting the bitter battle of life, and rapidly get¬ 
ting worsted in the struggle. She herself had 
gone out gathering what she could of stuff to 
make a fire wherewith to cook the family dinner, 
consisting—O my brothers in comfortable English 
homes—of a single cabl)age 1 But the poor little 
children, half-clothed, thin, and hollow-eyed, were 
there to plead with heart-rending eloquence, for 
aid. Once more I heard the old story. The land 
had yielded nothing; no turf could be obtained 
for fuel short of a journey of eight miles, and the 
family had touched absolute destitution. Over 
the way, in another apology for a dwelling-place, 

I fount! three poor women trying to kindle a fir«,» 
with damp bt^sui-stalks, their only crop, in order 
tf) cook a dish of Indian meal, their only food. I 
Another and another house I visited—but why j 
de.scribe over and over again a ujiiformly dark and : 
dismal picture f ’ j 

It is to this, then, that the social condition of ; 
large stretches of country in Ireland, and in a j 
scarcely modified degree in some parts of Scot- | 
land, has been brought through the inveterately j 
maintained jiractice of endeavouring to draw a j 
subsistence from small portions of unimproved : 
moorland. The whole is obviously wrong, an j 
anachronism at this advanced stage of history. | 
It should have been put an end to, or at least 
(iisconntenanced, long ago. Instead of this, it has 
Vieen fostered, and absolutely applauded by persons 
affecting to speak as philanthropists or statesniwn. 
Peasant proprietorship, or occupancy in ptirpetuity, 
has been represented as the proper cure ior the 
ills under which Ireland unfortunately labours. 

In other word-s, that there ought to lie an ext^- 
sion and confirmation of a system which, looking 
to results, has wrought indescribable mischief, 
and is very deeply to bo deplored. Against 
every reflecting individual, we think, will set his 
face, as either fraught with confiscation of the 
rights of property, or the purchase of these rights 
at the national exjiense, with the certainty of 
perpetuating in an aggravated form a spooies of 
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land tenure that is synonymous with mental 
decrepitude and beggary. 

For the hapless condition into which certain 
districts have lapsed, there seems to be but one 
feasible remedy, comprehensive in its operation. 
The land should be cleared of its superfluous popu¬ 
lation; and then, by means of drainage, planting for 
the sake of shelter, and other improving processes 
of a costly nature, rendered fit for cultivation or 
grazing on a large remunerative scale. In the 
execution of such works, probably there would 
be employment for many of the resident inhabi¬ 
tants; but for all who are not required, emigra¬ 
tion is the proper outlet On no accouift, should 
attempts at peasant occupancy be resumed. A 
good deal has been done in the Highlands, both 
mainland and isles, to reclaim the lands and 
meliorale the clijnate, followed by the substitu¬ 
tion of large for small holdings. Hence, the 
immensely improved sheep-farming and grazing 
that have taken place, as is observable by the 
vast quantities of sheep and fat cattle tliat are 
now brought to market. Ail such territorial 
improvements have been eft’ected by the land- 
proprietors, assisted in some instances b}' loans 
from government, which are exlingui.slied by 
annual payments, within a limited number of 
^isars. What has thus been done in Scotland, 
may be done in Ireland, if landlords do their 
duty and know their own interests. Ireland, how¬ 
ever, can already offer examples of improving 
landlords, as well as either England or Scotland ; 
and the methods of reclaiming bogs and initiating 
store-farming on a suitable scale have only to be 
introduced into those parts of the country still 
lying in a state of nature. 

The removal of families from spots to which 
they cling even in the depths of destitution, may 
not be without difficulty; but by kindly considera¬ 
tion and assistance, and by taking things gradually, 
all troubles may be overcome. At any rate, we 
know of no alternative. On the one hand, by 
remaining in the old country, are .starvation and 
frequent appeals for public charity. On the otlier 
hand, by removing to new homes in the western 
.states of America, Canada, Australia, or New 
Zealand, there are pro.spects of well-requited 
industry and comfort. In his book recently issued, 
Judge Jlathgate explicitly tells us that the wage 
of a labouring man in New Zealand is eight 
shillings a day. How preposterous, then, does it 
appear that people should prefer to stay in a 
poverty-stricken country, perishing for want, when 
at comparatively small trouble and expense they 
could reach a place abounding in means for 
enjoying every earthly blessing. 

The facilities now offered for transferring large 
numbera to new settlements waiting their arrival 
are so complete, that emigration has more the 
character of a pleasure excursion than anytliing 
else. There is, of course, the pang of departure ; 
but the whole history of man is a history of the 
migration of races and changes of situation, im¬ 
pelled by urgent necessity or some other con¬ 
trolling circumstance. The very Celtic people 
who claim out compassion are not indigenous to 
the soil. They are the descendants of band.s of 
emigrants from Central Asia, who, ages ago, land¬ 
ing in these islands, disMseeipij^d a prehi.storic 
race, now forgotten, or dimly kntiwn by researches 
among sepulchral mounds and mouolitlis. Facts 


of this kind should be eminently suggestive and 
consoling. The destiny of man is movement, ever 
advancing onward and upward. Excelsior! Fix¬ 
ture to a spot is apt to degenerate into stagnation. 
It is, indeed, only through impulses to improve in 
circumstances, or to benefit m health, that the 
surface of the earth is to be eventuallji, peopled. 
We never hear of a shipload of gallant emigrants 
leaving our shores without connecting the inci¬ 
dent with the great migratory hosts in the days 
of old, for the same impelling influences are at 
work. With the.se sentiments, we must deprecate 
tho.se fanciful and unwholesome scliemes which 
would fix down men to the soil and perpetuate 
the conditions incidental to peasant proprietor¬ 
ship. w. c. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

BV P. CHKI8TIK MCRRAT. 

CHAPTER XVII.—HISTORT. 

‘ It's nhir.tii-ciglit pound ten,' said the rvefu! man. 

Here let the Mu.se who guides tliis clironicle 
introduce to the reader the host of the Spotted Dog 
in Bloomsbury. Mr Jarae.s Orovo.s had by nature 
no more right to a place in a romance or a tragedy 
than the Derby Dog to gambol in the Ely-sian 
Fields. He was a })alc and pimpled young man, 
of weedy growth, and his hair and eyebrows were 
of a faint primrose colour. He was great in the 
matter of pins and scarfs and fancy waistcoats. 
His father had been a pugilist, and had fulfilled 
the ordinary fate of gentlemen of his profession, 
who being first over-trained, are afto.rwards not 
trained at all, and .settling down in a public-house 
to enjoy the otinni cum dignitatc of their livies, 
take to drinking, and so sink to an uiilicroic clo.se. 
With such an ancestry—it might be invidious to 
i trace it further—Mr James (Jroves might nritu- 
rally be regarded as an antliority'^ on .spurting 
matters. Many matches, of all sorts and I'ur 
amounts large and .small, were made in his hou.se, 
and the Spotted Dog was indeed the chief reutlez- 
vous of the sporting contingent in London. I 
have indicated tliat Mr (jrove.s was not by lAturo 
intended for a plaai in written romance or tragedy. 
But one mrtn in li-is life jdays many parts. The 
lieavy-villaia of real life has little in common 
with his protolype of the lending-library and the 
tlnaitre. Poor old King Lear lets you know when 
you spend an hour with him that the convul-sions 
of n kingdom have brought al»out the hanging of 
the court fool along with other matters. Fate 
jiitehforks jieoplc about in an inexplicable way, 
giving this foolish youngster a place in a tragedy, 
and that venerable philosopher a part in a farce. 

It befell that on the morning of the day on 
which Frank Fairholt wandered in desperation 
on to Hampstead Heath, and stooil there lonely 
and half-mad in the rain, Mr .Jarae.s Groves arose 
and adorned himself with much jewellery; and 
drove in a high dog-cart in the society of two 
congenial spirits to the Spaniard's Dm, a hostel ! 
known to fame, aii<l celebrated in the fiction of 
that chaste and elegant author the late Lord 
Lytton. Here the trio bestowed the high-stepping 
steed and the dog-cart; and after refre-shing them¬ 
selves with certain liquids, they took their un¬ 
ostentatious way to the homso of a gentleman in 
the near neighbourhood. This gentleman lived 
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for no other end than ‘sport/ and was one of 
those peculiarly constituted people who find their 
keenest pleasure in witnessin,'' the combats of the 
lower animals. That is the formula. But for fear 
of misconstruction, I should have preferred to say 
the higher animals. The egotisms of humanity 
shall, however, be respected; and although I 
have my own opinion as to the relative values 
of this gentleman’s Jife and those of the ruts, dogs, 
and birds he induced to slay each other, there is 
no need to impress it on my reader. 

There may liave been perhaps a score of sport¬ 
ing gentlemen around the cocki)it when our trio 
arrived at it. The brutal restrictions of British 
law even in those days wore extended to the 
manly sport of cock-fighting, and considerable care 
was taken by the gentleman at whose house the 
present ‘ main ’ was held, to sliroud their pleasure 
in the profoundest secrecy. No interruption befell 
the refined enjoyment of the day. Mr James 
droves, an admitted authority upon the matter 
in hand, found many jieopie who were rash 
enough to bet M'itli him, and having netted a 
considerable sum ol money, was in unusually high- 
feather. Wiieii the main was over, and the greater 
part of the witnesses had quietly disperseil, Mr 
droves and his friends stayed and had lunelieoii 
will, their host. In the course of tlie luncheon, 
Mr '.lOves launched out in enthusiastic praises of 
th<! high (lug cart -which was a m;w pnjduct of the 
art of Long Acre—and of the high-slejiping niaro, 
whie.h liad be(ui ptin liused by tin; lamented droves | 
senior, i iiutable ,i olg'! of horse-lit'sli, and was i 
faimal for having l•epeilt(‘llly trotted a mile in 
some ([uite incredibly small minilier of seconds, 
'riiesf. tfnigs to hear did the host of (Iroves 
Junior stnii a.dy ineiine, and biniig blessed with 
the two things which dnnn-s .lunior most admired 
in otlieis-money and ereilidity, namely—burned 
to pos'iess the marvel of a dug-cart and the high- 
Rfe{)}>iug mare of ralnilous achievement This 1 
flame, of desire leduu artfully fanned by Mr j 
droveH‘.s friends, and Mr fhoves himself deelar-| 
ing with mmdi emf'ha'^is that In^ would sooner j 
be boih'd alive than part with either of thorn i 
liis pr(»perties, the host determined n]ion an ocular j 
inspection of the.in ; and despatcheil his own groom i 
to the inn with orden-s to bring the niJlteliit-ss mare ! 
and unpiaa edeiited dog-cart round, d’his di.nn;, he ■ 
inspected them both witii the aspect of a pri.ifoinid i 
connoisseur; and by way of establishing his own j 
cunning in the matter of horse-ilusii' and d(.)g-{ 
carts, ailmired the pair so highly, tliat Mr (.Jroves j 
was at length compelled, with many sounding ^ 
asseverations of his sorrow, to part with tlumi at | 
sometliing like twice their highest Vidue. A i 
formal receipt was drawn Tip and signetl, a checjue 
handed over, and l.he transfer was complete. 

‘And now/said Mr (troves, ‘how urn I a-goin’ 
to get ’ome, my pippings {’ 

This query acconh^d well Avith the host’s simple 
ideas of humour, and he laughed loud and long. 
Mr Groves with great geniality joined in the 
laughter ; hut his friends, who had not especially 
profited by this transaction, ‘relucted,’ as the 
Great Essayist puts it, at the idea of walking 
home. 

‘ I (;an put two of you fellers up here,’ said tlie 
master of the house; ‘ but I can’t find room for 
all three of you.’ 

Mr Groves had an important eugageineut at a | 


most absurdly early hour in the morning, and 
must go home that night. Would the host let his 
groom drive him over?—‘No; he wouldn’t,’said 
the liost, and added humorously: ‘Let him walk. 

I It would do his legs good.’ 

S ‘ I ’ll tell you what we ’ll do, Grovey,’ said one 
of Mr Groves’s friends. ‘Bobby and me’ll stop 
here to-night; but we’ll walk with you as far fis 
the top of the Spaniard’s Lane, and there you ’re 
hound to be able to get an ’ackney-coach, you 
know.’ 

This programme was accepted ; and in the 
lowering dusk, the three set off together. They 
had no# gone far when the rain began to pelt 
down sharply, and they took refuge at the inn. 
Tlie ruin rather increasing than failing in force, 
after the sjiace of an hour passed in the consump¬ 
tion of alcoliolic liquors, Mr Groves atftiounced 
himself as ‘gettiu’,a leetle peckwh,’ aud proposed 
a steak wdth onions. His companions, who Avere 
pretty generally Avilling to eat or drink at any 
man’s expense, fell in readily AV'ith his views, aud 
another hour AA'ent by. By this time none of the 
three felt at all inclined to move. 

‘ You landwi a bit on the main, didn’t you, 
Bobby ? ’ asked Mr Groves from his side the fire¬ 
place. 

‘ Five flimsies,’ his friend responded sentan- 
tion.slv. 

‘What did yoK fetch out of the pit?’ asked 
Mr Groves of liis other companion. 

‘ ()h,’ said he carelessly, stirring his grog as 
lie s))oke and sipping at it, ‘I won about twelve 
liouud.’ 

‘ 1 don’t quite know Avhat I won/ said Mr 
<Iroves ; ‘I’ll see.’ And suiting the action to the 
Avoid, he drew his chair up to the table, aud 
produced a little chamois-leather hag coutaiiiing 
gctbl and notes, and throwing this on the table, 
Avlierc it fell with a jileasaut mullied jingle, he 
bi'gau to count its contents. 

Whilst that gambling, horse-chanting, cock- 
figiitiiig trio sat over whisky-and-watcr at the 
hospitaiilo fireside of The Sjmniard's, one solitary 
and melancholy figure plashed about tbc roads 
of the heath in the darkness tftid the rain. For 
poor Frank, the ])illars of the Avorld were shaken, 
aiul chaos had come again because of the wauit 
of a trilhi less thati a luuulrcHl pounds. Emotion.s 
ill a nature like his aie very changeable, and he 
had come iioav to a blind angry rage at Fate who 
had tlius cruelly AA’aylaid him. IIoaa’ hitter and 
how hard it aa’us, you may partly guess. His 
penitence had been sincere, his reform earnest, his 
straggle with the Avorse half of himself scA’ere 
and constant. He had striven honestly after 
virtue, liad banished his beselting sin of idleness, 
and had croAviied himself publicly with hard- 
('arned laurels ; aud hen* and noAv in the very 
flush of his triumph and the confidence of his 
hope, his dead vice aud lolly came to life again, and 
laid their hands thus heavily upon him. He saw ■ 
father and brother and lover broken-hearted ; his 
delicate vanity heard already how the town rang 
Avith his disgrace. Then he could bear the thought 
of these things no longer ; he fell into a dull despe¬ 
ration, and in tliat moixl tramped on through mud 
aud rain until he came suddenly upon a gleam of 
light, and seeing that he stood before an inn, 
bethought him suddenly of how tired aud wet he 
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was, aad »o entered. He called for a glass of hot 
'brandy-and-water, and threw his wet coat and 
(killing wide-awake over a chair by the fire. 

< wfiU yojj jj^alk in here, sir ? ’ said the landloi'd, 
throwing open a door. 

Frank accepted the invitation; and entering 
Ike room, saw three men standing at a table, 
two of them laughing, and one somewhat ruefully 
regarding a quantity of gold and two or three 
notes which lay before him. 

* Well, now, how much is it, Jimmy ? ’ askeii 
one of them. 

‘ Why, it ’.s ninety-eight pound ten,’ said the 
meful man, with an cA'clamatiou which need not 
be chronicled. 

Ninety-eight pound.? ten ? Those words had 
been ringing in Frank’s ears all <iay. Alter his 
exposure'" to the rain and his long tramp in tlie 
darkness, he felt a little daze^i and dream-like 
on his sudden entry to the warmtli ami light 
of the room. The sough of the wind ami the 
plash of the rain and the noise of his own 
monotonous footsteps were yet in his ears. He 
was scarcely certain that his fancy luui not jdayeii 
some trick upon him in the repetition of this 
haunting phrase. Hut he had scarcely seated 
himself when the man repeated it ruefully. 'I’d 
ha-’e bet twenty to one,’ he said, ‘ that there was 
a hundred pound tliere.’ 

‘Well,’ said one of his companions, ‘yon did 
bet two to one as there was a hundred pound tiiero. 
Hand over a couple of sovs.—Thankee.’ 

‘ Hand over,’ said the third man laughingly. 

The loser paid both claiiiuints from his purse. 
‘I'll carry this here ninety-eight pound ten home 
as I got it, anyway,’ he said ; ami raked the money 
towards him, and bestowed it in his chamois- 
leather hag. ‘Oh, you fellers can grin as ninch 
as you like; but I’ve done a j)relty good day’s 
work, takin’ it altogether. I’ve umde pretty near 
a couple o’ hundred out of that little 
iny boy.e, and I pulled ninety-eight pound 
out of the cock-fight ’- 

■‘Shi’ said another, looking across at Frank. 

Mr Groves was somewhat inflamed by liquor, 
and chose to be very loud and lordly (jver this 
interruption. ‘ Lo&k here, Mister “ Sh ! ” ’ said he, 
with semi-drunken importance, mimuking Ins 
companion. ‘ 1 ’m a-takin’ it lor granted u.s 1 ’m 
a-talkin’ among gentlemen; an’ if any gentleman 
over’ears me a-remarkin’ as I’ve won ninety-eight 
ten to-day on a cock-fight, why, so he may, ami 
welcome. I don’t suppose as anybody here is 
a-going to lay a criminal information ; but if any¬ 
body is, why, my name’s Jimmy Groves, ami 1 ’in 
the landlord o’ the Spotted iJog in l31o(nnsbury, 
and what I say I stick to.’ 

^Oh, all right!’ said the other, shrugging Li.s 
shoalders dcprccatingly. ‘ Say what you like.’ 

‘ Well/ said Mr Groves, elaborately desirous to 
justify himself, ‘I’ll leave it with the gentleman. 
If a man ’s won ninety-eight ten on a cock-light, 
and he says so, fair an’ sauare an’ plain, without 
palaver, mind you, what’s the odds i I <lidn’t 
say wheer the cock-fight was-^id I, stupid ? 1 
leave it to the gtartleman.—Did I say wheer the 
cock-fight was^ sir f ’ 

Thus accosted, poor Frank responded that the 
gentleman seemed to him to have spoken most 
discrcetlj', and to be admirably worthy of his high 
good-fortune. This speech which fed the bitter- 


hargain, 
ten 


ness of his own heart, put Mr Groves into a great 
state of good-humour, and he refought the great 
encounter—‘ main,’ as it is termed by the sporting 
fraternity—of the inoniiag, whilst Frank sickened 
at him. Whilst he sat there ami heard this 
drunken cad relate his brutal story, the young 
man thought how wild was the fashion in which 
Fortune distributed her gifts. Frank looked at 
this pirnjded and bejewelled young publican, 
and felt very bitterly towards him. ‘ This howl¬ 
ing drunkard,’ he thought as he looked at him, 

‘ has made to-day, by his presence at that degrad¬ 
ing spectacle, the very sum of money the waut of 
which w'ill be luy ruin at noon to-morrow. Oju! 
can hardly believe in Providence, in the face of 
it,’ Frank became liall’-frighteued at bi.s own 
thoughts, so dark they grew. He called for more 
brandy, and drank it; then passed into the outer 
room, put on his overcoat and hat, and went out 
into the darkne.s.s and the rain again. He tramped 
along slowly, so wretchedly ahsorhed that he scarce 
I knew where he went He filled ami lit his pipe 
j me.chanicaily, and coming to a gate, tliiew his 
I elbows on it and lounged there unconscious of 
the night, or not caring for it, and smoked as lie 
looked across the gloomy field.?. 

As he leaneil there, he hoard loud voice.? coming 
up the lane, startling the dreary night with tuneles? 
song. If ’/; ivon’t go Il/yme till Mornii/ii refused to 
blend with ArtW Lan/i Stjm aad Tim Bag //f JUs.-ag. 
Frank, half-hoping that they would go by in com¬ 
pany, and .save him from tiie demon wlio tempted 
him, drew nearer to the hedge at the side of the 
gate, and stood still there. The voic-e.? and the 
foot?teps ceased awhile, and then he (;ouhl hear 
the murmur.? of couver-saliou. Then two voices 
went away, and one came neanir, uniunsicully 
roaring, ‘For he’s a jolly good l'elii)W.’ As the 
owner of the lonely voice came on uml reeled past 
the gate, I’rank knew him for the man who had 
been boasting of hi? winnings. ‘'I’hat hlackguanl,’ 
thought I’rank, ‘ has in his pock(d the very money 
which would save my whole jife. Would it be 
theft to take it from him, and .seod it hack when 
my cheque comes I I know who he is, and wdieie 
he live.?. It would s;ivo me, and do him no iit^n.’ 
Thus the dcuioji tempted him. 'Pah!’ sjiid 
Frank; ‘1 Iraven’t -the pluck for it. 1 c,au do 
any amount of filihuslc'rijig in fancy, hut I let the 
' haijce go by.’ Dp to that second of time he 
had only feared that lie might la; tempted, and 
iiud sjteculatcil on wiiat he would do if he were. 
Notv, a.s if some irrcsistilde hand impelled him, 
he dashed on at full speed after the stumbling 
drunkard in front, and coming up with him, in 
half a minute laid a hand upon him. The man 
suppo.sing it to lie one of his lute companions, 
liii;r;iiped ‘ llillo ' ’ 

‘ Jji.?t(;n to me I ’ said Frank. 

‘And who are you?’ a.?ked the other with an 
oatli, leeliug j'rom beneatli Frank’s grasp and 
throwing himself into an attitude for ilefence. 

‘I am a desperate man,’ said Frank, ‘Yon 
have money alumt you that 1 want. 1 don’t 
mean to roh you. I know who you are and 
where you live, and I will send the money back 
again to you ; but I vdll have it now*. Give me 
the bag with niiiety-eigiit pounds ten in it.’ 

‘ Stand ofl’,’ said the landlord of the Spotted Dog, 

‘ or I dl blow your brains out! D’ ye think 1 
travel down a lane like* this without pistols V 


nl 
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lie made a pretence of feeling in his breiist-pocket; 
and in that instant Frank sprang upon him and 
hrouglit him to the ground. He lay deadrstill; 
and with a frantic haste and horror such as no 
words can tell, the abandoned madman searched 
for the bag and found it and dashed away. 
He then leaped the hedge, and ran in a blind 
and maddening terr.ir across the fields. It was 
not the dread of anything that might jiursue 
that urged him onward. His fear dwelt within. 
His abhorrence of the deed before it was I'airly 
done was a thing that language cannot deal with. 
There is no such Tophet elsewhere as any man 
may create within the depths of liis own soul. 
He was bound for ever beyond hope of release 
to himself, that vile footjiud ulio had just struck 
down the helj>k«ss man in tin* ruatl behind, and 
he shuddered at that liidooiKS companionship, and 
shrank IVom it with inexpressible loathing. Such 
a hopeless gulf arose between his present self and 
tliat happy misery of five luiinites since, that as he 
ran he sobbed and wailed to think of it. He had 
not b(*en running for twenty seconds when, witli 
an acce.-<s of remorse and terror, he stojiped and 
turned, and hurled the bag away I'rom him with 
all his strength. Then he ran once more like, 
a madmun until breath and strength failed him 
together, and drove him to the ground. 

\V .;en he came, to liiiuself, the rain had ceased, 
.and a watery moon wa^ sliining. He arose weakly, 
and knew the place in which lie found himself. 
Lik(! a man in a dre.am. he Avalked homeward, 
Uraggin. c.nc w(;aiy ‘not after Uie other,- He was 
three miles from ti.>; scene of his crime, when a 
cab <‘anio. rumbling by, and he. laiiled it, and 
ordemd tiie calmiau t(j drive him to tlie sijuarc 
i)eare>t to hi ■ rooms. Wlien he reai lied them, he 
found the. house in darkness, exeejit lor lii.s own 
silting-room, in wlu'cli a lamp was burning. He 
entered, and wa.s surprised to find nothing ehauged. 
A whole nufatlioniaole gulf of lime lay between 
bitn ainl the hour at which In; had left liie jihn-e. 
He looked on his talde fur letters, as .i jilianlom 
returning to tire phu'u known in tlic flesli might 
do things once laiailiar. He opened them, and 
rcgardiil their contents with alnm.'.^t an added 
misery. All liad lieen wi-ll if he had hut. 
suflered that little trouble ]);Uieutlyj» It seemed 
<pute a jnuiy trouble now in compari.son with 
this awful companionship witli liimseH, wlii(di 
inusl. lie endured for ever. I'lie deeanier of bramly 
Iruin which he had poured a ghees before going 
out was .still upon the table. He .seized a tumbler, 
and helped himself plentifully. Then he took 
the lamp into his bedroom, undressed, and got into 
bed, The brandy and liis fatigue .sent him to 
sleep, and he lay in heavy forgetfulness until the 
sun was high. 

lie awoke with a sense of re.st and on.se, and 
stretched his arms luxuriously. But the terror 
which waited for his awaking dropped down 
upon him as swift as light, and o])pressed his 
soul with anguiab. Through it all, with a 
strange automatic exactness, he went through 
the usual routine of hi.s toilet, bath'd and 
dressed, and wound his watch, and then rang for 
breakfast, and even ale a little. Next ho cjjled 
for a cab, and drove to the bank with Benjamin 
Hartley’s cheque. He' opened an account there, 
and drew one hundred and fifty pounds in notes 
and a hundred pounds in goltl It was strange to 


binwelf how bis thoughts seemed to float on the 
surface of that fiery sea of remorse which lay 
burning in him. He looked a little ill and tired, 
he thought, when he regarded- himself in the glass. 
Could such misery look so unconcerned? he 
wondered. Could men cany such tragedie.s as 
his about the town and not declare them in their 
looks? What numberless horrors there might 
be in the world, ungne-ssed of! He drove to 
’i'asker'.s place in Acre Buildings, and found the 
office boy alone. The lad said his master had 
not yet come ; and Frank waited there, and read 
the paper the boy gave him, and read uuder- 
standinj4ly and with interest, whilst that vast 
sea within lay burning him, and the knowledge 
of his sin and the eternal presence of his remoree 
wore with him all the time. By-and-by a fellow- 
countryman of Tasker’s came in excitedly, and 
told the story of the previous* night, and stated 
that Tasker hud recovered sufficiently from the 
first, shock of the attack to send for him and to 
gi\ e him a power of attorney ; and that he, the 
fi'llow-countryman, who.se name was Schmidt, was 
l eudy to do any busiueas in behalf of Mr Tasker. 
He had already been to the police station and 
received the documents found upon his friend’s 
person—amongst them Fi-ank’s bill for ninety- 
eight pounds ten shillings, which he now deliver^. 
Frank paid over a hundred pounds in notes, 
received his change, put the bill in liis pocket- 
Itook, drove home, and there burned that fatal 
])aj)er. He sat awhile after this, and then 
ii(.ihinking him of certain jewellery which he had 
of late been compelled to pawn, he sought out 
the tickets, and Avulked to the pawnbroker’s and 
redeemed them. When he had gone, for the first 
time, thither, ho had walked shamefacedly up and 
down the street in the dusk ; but now, memory left 
bim no room for any smaller thought, and he 
\v(‘nt into the bouse unconcernedly and emerged 
with ixildne.ss, with the recovered rings already 
upon his fingers. He returned home, and again 
sat vacant for a while, and tlieu rising, he took 
a towel, and looking carefully over it to see that 
it was unmarked, he laid within it the hundred 
]>ound.s in gold, and ]nUting it into a cigar-box, 
Sealed it carefully, using a Indf-crown as a seal. 
He wrapped the box tieatly in brown jiaper, and 
putting the parcel into a small travelling-bag, 
laid it on one side awhile, and walked the .streets, 
and met friends and acquaintances, and talked 
with them. Some of them remarked that he 
looked unwell, and he an.swered that he had been 
a little worried. So the day passed in idle routine, 
and the inward tragedy w'cut on. All amhition.s, 
all purities, all innocent pletiaures and sweet hopes 
were dead—drowned in that inward sea of tire. 
A score of times when the common vacuities of 
the <lay failed him, the pain of remorse came with 
so intense an agony ui)on him that lie could have 
cried aloud. 

He dined at the old Flub. Food and wine were 
flavourless. He went home when the night had 
fallen, and took u]) the Mack tiavelliug-bag. which 
bore nothing to indicate its owmer, and walked 
by devious ways towards Bloom-sbury. In a by¬ 
street in Soho he came upon a tickpt-porter, who 
stood alone at the door of a little public-hotwe 
with a pewter pot in bis hand. 

‘ Will you do an errand for mo?’ Fra^iteasked. 

‘Yeasir,’ said the man, and bustied into the 
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toBw the pewter pot, and returned wiping mechaniem the trucks travel along unimj»eded by 
bie lips. ' the summits of the posts. If the ixwta are made of 

*TWke that,’ said Frank, ‘ to the Spotted Dog in various heights, the wire-rope can be carried acroas 
Blootttsbury.—Doyouknowit?’ wide valleys or deep ravines without touching 

<0 yessir,’said the ticket-porter, the ground. The wire-rope is kept continually 

* Say the gentleman who borrowed it in Span- moving from end to end by the tractive power of 

sard’s Lme last night has sent it back again.’ stationary engines. The gradients of the wire or 

‘Any name sirl’ rope are so regulated that the ascent of empty 

‘ No.—Yes * Thomson.’ trucks just counterbalances the descent of those 

Frank gave the man a shilling, and he shuffled laden with minerals. These singular tramways 
off. Frank also, bearing his haunting pain with avoid the expense of cuttings ainl embankmeiits, 
him, went awav, and rambled listlc-isly about the and that of bridges and viaducts over rivers and 
streets. Finally be went homo wearily, and deep liollows; they occupy scarcely any land ; 
slept a horrible disturbed sleep, full of awhd faces tlu'y are not alfceted by Hoods or snow ; and they 
and night-fears unseen, and sudden gulls that can be readily removed from place to place. Fet, 
opened for him, and seas that drowneil liiin, or ^ notwithstanding these advantages, the sjstem has 
floated some ghastly thing up to him slowly out j cnniiiuTcially failed—in this country at all events, 
of the depths. He arose' in the morning, had his j The idea had been to employ the wire tramways 
bath, and dressed,*^ and rang foy bre.ikt.ist. The to transport shite, stone, and other imneruls from 


girl who waited uiion him lingered a little. 

* Do you want anything, Mary V he asked. 


quarries and mines to towns and shipping-iiorts; 
but the working expenses, chiefly for steam-power. 


‘Why, no sir,' said the girl. ‘But j’OuVe i have proved to be too heavy to leave a suihuieut 
looking very ill yesterday and to-day, Mr Fairliolt; j margin of jirofit. 

and if you’ll forgive me for saying so, sir, I think Let us now return to our real tramways. Like 
you *d better see a doctor.’ Mr Hodg-oii’.s system, tliev dispense with bridges. 


Everybody had loved the young fellow', and ' viaducts, embankments, tunnels, ami deep euttings ; 
his kindly generous jollity bad enlisted Mary’s I but thev have difliciilties of their own to battle 
sympathies these past two years. He dismissed ! with. The rails must be made of such a form us 
her fears lightly ; but .she went away with a shake j not matciially to interfere with the wheels of 
of the head, to indieate that she held her own ordinary stieet vehicles, and at tlic same time so 
opinion. Fiank toyed laiiguiilly with his break- laid as to give a site groove for the wheels of the 
fast for a time, and then opened the paper. And , jtassenger cars. These ears aio longer, broader, and 
there out of the printed page, this stiuek him ' loftier than the wreti hed oiniiibuses that continue 
like a blow—‘Murder and Kobbery in Sjianiard’s ' to ili.sgiaee the nietiopidis . more comfortable to 
Lane.’ the passengers inside,better jirovided with staiis or 

_steps for outside passenger-, to leaih the roof, and 

m T? A AT w A v’-« easier for ingress and egres-, to all. The traiiiwais 

1 Jt A M \\ A \ b. jji j j, decided lavomites with the pnbln ; 

The practical application of the, tramway system and this will graduallv enable the comp.anie- to 
took place in the ITiited States, where the , oven ome alike commercial and uiccluinieal dilh- 
straigbtness and regularity of the streets oiler | cultic'^. 

many facilities for such a system. An Aun-ri- i At ]iiesont, however, the jin-blem of the mo le 
can—Mr Train—primarily lonstructed train wavs of ti.ntion is a diflieiilt one. The c.irs are 
in London, in three or lour localities. Ibit In* i usually drawn by two hoises iibienst Where 
was beset with difflciilties from first to last ; | the streets are level, thi, speucs (,1 tractmn as 
vested interests combined to baffle Imu ; p.iiisli | not ji.uticnlarly olije. Inm ible ; for the annnffls 
and county authofdics, omnibus companies, cab ate not seveiely ta-ked. In all c.iscs, Innvever, 
owners and drivers, can’iers and carlers, all i wheic tlie liinroimlifaies aie less oi inori' on an 
joined in the op^iosition ; and the public weie , im line, the di.iwing ol the cats Is attended with 
not sufficiently familiar wnth the tomenienee.H 1 diflii nlties wliiih it is painlnl to witness. In such 
of the system to espouse the cause ol the'dins, for e.x.inqde, as JMinbiugh, vvhieli is built 
pnjector. j on a gnmp of hills, with heav.v ascents, the tiac- 

Tramway companies have been osiablished by | tinii by animal pow’er, even whe,ii three homes are 
degrees, first in the metropolis, then in many parts (injiloyid, cannot merit ajiptoval. The heavy 
of the Unitevl Kingdom. It belongs to the history exjieiKliture on honse-fiesh is another matter of 
of railways to trace the manner in wJiieh (b*oigc seiuius concern. Many of the tramway cornpamea 
Stephenson and other clever men, taking the liave hucceeded in establishing and oigunisiiig so 
tramway^ as their basis, gradually dcvelojn-d the large a trade, that they have surmounted the 
truly mighty railway system. Had it not been results of'this lieavy diag upon their resources, 
for the invention and continued iniprovemeut of and lealne fairly good dividends. Nevertheless, 
the locomotive, railways would only have been a the use of some* more economical mode of traction 
kind of superior tramway. '—one llmi shall alleviate the merciless work 

We may incidentally say a few words concerning * winch in certain districts is assigned to the poor 
that curious modification known as the IFire lior.ses—continues to l;e a problem of serious 
Tramtcay,invented and introduced by Mr Hodgson utqiortance to them all alike, 
the engineer. It is in effect a suspended tram- j (Jau tramway cars be drawn by steam-power 
w*ay, the raila being over the cars or trucks. thiouidi the streets of a busy town without danger 
instead of under them, and running along an 1 to foot-passengers or to horses and vehicles 








heavy articlea to short distances. Next after him 
came Trevithick, Murdoch, and several other 
English inventors, who one by one introduced 
numerous improvements in the same direction. 
The first steam-carriage actually used for convey¬ 
ing passengers, invented by Griffiths, made its 
appeaiance in 1812, but was soon abandoned on 
account of its deficiency in steam - generating 
power. Next came Burstall, Gordon, Gurney, 
Anderson, and James, who severally displayed an 
almost inexhaustible fund of ingenuity in devising 
new forms of carriage and improved modes of 
employing steam-power. Gurney mad(; the near¬ 
est approach to success, seeing that s.njio of bis j 
steam-carriages attained a sj)eed of twenty miles ! 
an liour on common rough roads. But this was j 
about the year 1830 , when tlie railway system was j 
beginning to disjday some of its great capabilities; i 
and the new competitor seriously allecled the road- j 
locomotive. Not killing it, however ; for Dance, I 
Oglu, Maceronc, Church, Maudslay, and al)ove all | 
Hancock, continued to labour in the same <lirection ; 
for several yeara longer. The Americans carried | 
on experiments of the same kind, and in 185 !) ■ 
placed a locomotive on one of their tramways. | 
Ingenuity wa.s not confined to tliu use of steam ; i 
seeing that conipres.sed air and ammoniacal gas | 
engiii’\s were in succe.s.sion tried, but not with ; 
satis'.aciory result.s. England and Scotlaml ! 
followeil suit by the placing on short lines of j 
tramway various forms of locomotive indented j 
by Perkin.s, Grantham, Mi'rryweatlier, llnglies, j 
and oti or clever i.,echanical eugiucers) profes- | 
sional or amat('ur.s. i 

It ui'pear.-i, from iminiries made V)y a Pavlia- ! 
mentary 'Jommittee, that the legislature has Jiad 1 
much to do with the frustration of plans for : 
Using steam or otlicr locomotives on liamway.s. i 
A statute lias been passed, bearing relation to tlie ^ 
use of such a juode of truclion on common roads, ; 
but it is also lound to all'cct tramways. The 
desire of the companies to iniroduce steam is very 
urgent, due to the expense and waste (d horses ; 
already mentioned. 'J'he Secretary of tlie Kdin- I 
burgh Tramway ('oni]>any intunued the (ami- ; 
mitlee that thougli they jmrehased good horses at i 
good jirices, ]>roviile(l the best fodiler ami the besi , 
.stabling arrangements, yet tlm lioi>e* are severely ^ 
tritnl, and sjieedily become worn out. The Com- ; 
luitteo say in their Ib'poit: ‘This evidence is j 
entirely corroborated liy the e.\])erienre of the i 
London General Omnibus t kimpany. The Com- \ 
pany owns nearly eight thousand horses; and in ; 
addition to its own vehic]e.s, sup[ilie.s honse-jtower i 
to some of tlie tramways. The lior-ses are usually i 
bought at about the age of five years ; and the ! 
averag(i life of a horse after that time, if drawing , 
an ouuubiis, is four years and a half, or four | 
years only if drawing a tram-car. It follows thus, | 
that iu the work of this Company alone .sixteen j 
or seventeen Immlred horses are broken down | 
every year. Of these no less than one thousand j 
are sent at once to the knacker’s yai'd ; while the ! 
rest are sold at the hammer for what they will I 
fetch, usually at an average price of nine or | 
ten pounds. Common humanity therefore loudly 
denmnfts some other motive-power than that of 
horses.’ 

Do the horses attached to other vehicles mani¬ 
fest any symptoms of fright at the strange puffing 
fiery iilonster passing along the streets and roads 1 


The aMwere to thii question remind ns of the 
old saying, ‘When doctors disagree,’ &c. Some 
witnesses state Hiat horses, even in crowded 
thoroughfares, appear to be almost wholly indil- 
ferent; others hqld a contrary opinion, and express 
serious alarm at the prospect of the introduction 
into the streets of a new motive-power. This 
diversity of opinion is most striking in the case 
of the witnesses who have watched with interest 
the working of a steam-car upon one of the tram¬ 
ways in Paris. The steam-ear has been running 
over a length of three to four miles, from the 
Ba.Htille to the Mont Partiasse RailvVay station ; 
it passi* about six thousand horses daily, besides 
cavalry, and horses brought to a fair in the 
vicinity. Daring the period of its running, says 
one witness, ‘ not a single member of the public 
ha-s been killed or wounded ; but several (Occidents 
have occurred, and in one iiiM-ance an omnibus 
was overtunied. Much depends on the nature of 
the traffic ; -whilst a real public advantage may be 
obtained at no risk where the roads are wide 
and the passing horses are chiefly employed in 
drawing cubs, omnibuses, and carta.’ Our own 
experience 1 e-ads to the conclusion that the 
lears sometimes entertained on this matter are 
exairgerated. 

The Committee, after considering the facts ^d 
suggestions brouglit before them, recommend in 
their Report that all reasonable facilities should 
be afforded by the legislature and the Board of 
Trade, with clue regard to the convenient arrange¬ 
ments of the tram locomotives—in most instances 
the sleam-eiigine forming part of the car itself—to 
jnoleet and conceal the engine and its boiler from 
view ; to keep the cars free from unpleasant noise, 
beat, and smell ; to obtain free ingre.ss and egress 
for tlie ]iassei)gers without hindrance from the 
luachinery ; to make the engine consume its own 
smoke and noxious vapours as much as possible •, 
to sui^])ly amjdy siitlicient brake-power ; to furnish 
the eiigiiie with a bell or some kind of warning ; 
to keep the maximum speed at eight miles an hour 
iu towns and twelve miles an hour in the open 
eountry -these are tlic recommendations made by 
the Committee. 

As to the total mileage of tramway in the 
United Kingdom, little deiinite can be said. Not 
for want of statistical returns ; but because the 
carrying out of the several schemes i,s so very 
uncertain. No Act of Parliament is necessary. If 
the consent of munieijial, jiarochial, district, and 
county authorities be obtained, the Board of Trade 
issues the regulation orders, and the construction 
of the tiamway may commence. We say inaij, 
sei'ing that many a hitch is likely to occur. 
Sometimes tlie projectors or promoters of tlie 
scheme- cannot get tiie puldie or tlie capitalists to 
take shares or advance the money ; especially at 
times when the financial prosjiects of the country 
are under a cloud. Sometimes the Coiu])aijy arrive 
at a conclusion that the route chosen is not the- 
best that could be fonml ; they abandon it, and 
have to apply for other powers (Ic novo. Sometimes 
they construct only a small part ot the length for 
which they possess powers, and either abandon or 
indefinitely postpone the rest. But the tratu 
system has taken hold of the public favour, and is 
sure to triumph over all obstacles. Setting aside 
the vast metropolis: when we are told that 
EiUnburgh, with only six or eight per cent as- 
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mtmj iiilbabitaats, lias carried some millions of 
.tramway passengers in a year, we may well look 
forward to a sueoessful future career for the system- 

THE EVICTION: 

AND WHAT CAMS OP XT. 

IN TEN OHAriERS.—OHAETEB I. 

I BELONG to the Whartons of Westchester. The 
branch of the family with which I nm immediately 
connected has never been by any means the 
wealthiest ; and as I was born the youngest of five 
eons, there was not much for me to look forward 
to in the way of patrimony. Hoxvevir, iny 
parents did tlie be.st in their power for me.; they 
gave me a good preliminary education, and when 
I bad arrived at the age of twenty-one they sent 
me to Oxford. There, unfortunately, niy studios 
were of a very iwpraetical nature ; iu fact, 1 
developed no taste whatever foi^ entering upon a 
profession. When the time came for leaving 
college, I had no reason to congratulate myself on 
my position or prospects ; for, save a small legacy. 
I found myself with absolutely nothing to fall 
kick upon. Thereu])on, acting on the principle 
that‘greater evil.s medicine the les.s,' I married a 
penniless wife. Married for love, without being 
ablg^to afford it! True it was that the family into 
which I had married was closely relakd to that of 
the Earl of Mahon, and we had hojies that he 
would exert himself on our bolntlf. But two 
years of our married life passed away, and our 
second child had already been born before any 
signs of the expected favour appeared. 

At last the opportunity came. Mr Carnegie, the 
agent for many years of the Earl of Mahon’s }»ro- ; 
petty in Westmeath, Ireland, had died suddenly. 
By the kindness of his lordsliip, I was at once ; 
accorded the vacant post, ile.spite the J'act that a ' 
large number of well-qualified lucn had sent in 
applications for it. The decease of Mr Carnegie, 
falling as it did upon the annual rcut-ilay 
itself^ had thrown the business of the estate into 
considerable confusion. Accordingly, J received 
instructions from my noble ]»atron to cros.s over to 
Ireland forthwith. My wife had not yet reco¬ 
vered completely frum ber lute confinement; with 
cheerfulness, however, she expedited the pre¬ 
parations for my departure, promising to follow 
after me as soon as circumstauces and her health 
would allow. The second day after I liad received 
notice of the appointment, I was route for 
Ireland, a country which I now visited for the 
first time. 

On my arrival there I po.stcd direct i'or Ca.stlc ! 
Mahon. It was a fine old baronial hall, the : 
residence of the Mahon family whenever any of 
its members were minded to visit their Irisli 
estates. But the country swarms with absentee.s, ' 
a.s an Irish wit has expres.sed it; and the Earls of; 
Mahon were no exception to the rule. 'J’he' 
establishment shewed traces of this neglect. < 
Intrusted to tlie tender mercies of a care-taker, it 
had an air of all-pervading mouldiness ; euviroued 
by gloomy woods, iu which the woodman’s axe 
hud long ceased to ring, it isoemexi the very abode | 
of solitude and melancholy. However, I had | 
neither time nor inclination for indulging in such 
reflections; ami the sight of the bailiff of the j 
estate, who, with the housekeeper and a groom,! 
was at the entrance to receive me, soon recalled iny i 


mind to a sense of business. The bailiff was there 
to obtain instructions from me, and to deliver 
up certain important papers connected with the 
management of tlie estate. I gave him an audi¬ 
ence at once; found everything in tlie main 
satisfactory ; and arranged for the earliest date 
practicable for the receiving of rents. Business 
over and the bailiff di-smissed, I W'rotc a cheery 
, letter to my wife, as I knew she had peculiar 
; views ubout the state of Irtdaud, which would be 
’ apt to unsettle her peace of mind. Thereafter, I 
addres.sed myself to a lonely dinner in the dining- 
i hall, and some, hours later to a still more lonely 
! couch in the Earl’s bed-clmmber. It W’as the first 
! time since my niarriage that I had been away 
; from home : 1 felt unaccountably disquieted and 
! anxious; but I wms at auyrate glad that I had 
written tlie cheery letter to my wife, 
j The, day appointed for the receiving of rents 
came round. Michael Donnelly—th.at was the 
' name of my baiiill—was in attendance, and 
; iifl'orded me much valuable as.si.stauce iu the task. 

Thi.s he was well (qualified to do. Iinlei>endeut of 
; a gooil share of natural ability, lie had also a 
; long practical exi>erieuce with tlie wanking of the 
C’.'^tate, having served umler Mr Carnegie, my pre¬ 
decessor, iu his present capacity for the twelve 
I jtrevious years. But no ease that required esjiecial 
, attention oecurred during the day ; thunk.s to a 
' good season, the condition of the tenaiit.s was 
unu.sually flourishing, and the rents were paid up 
in a moat cotumeudable fashion. In the afternoon, 
however, rumiing my eye down the li.st, I came 
upon the name of a de^aultt^^ which 1 had md 
oliserved before tlial lime, -^t once calling the 
iittentiou of the bailiff to the matter; ‘Donnelly,’ 
said I, ‘ who thi.s Patrick Scallan ? He aj>pears 
; to have forgotten that tliis is rent-day.’ 

‘Eiii-x, Mr Wharton,’ replied the bailiff, ‘he’s 
been foigettin’ often an’ often these jiast years 
' uiidher Mr ('ariu-gie. ’Deed this lime twelvemonlli 
, we .-sirved him with a retiiiiider in thi^ shape of a 
notice to quit. That, av coorse, was all well an’ 

, good. iSorra a bit of it put him about; fur though 
; tlie notice was sarved duly, the aiver a bit of 
notice, .saving yer juese.nce, was taken by /fhe 
.‘•aiiie boy '- 

‘Well, of eourse,’. inierruptod I, ‘when the 
Ii-gal interval had ex)iired, Mr Carnegie put the 
allair into the hands of the slierilftoget iiosscs- 
I'i'ai '! ’ 

‘Xo sir; fur jist .-ihirc that lime Scallan an’ 
the wife- there’s only the two of thim —kem up 
t,! tlie office with a cock-an’-lmll story, an’ begged 
him to .stay proceedings fur a week longer, uu ’m 
an ever since ; till at last the poor ould gintleman 
tnk the inwardly jtuius that settled him.’ 

‘ Thi.s must be attended to at once,’ said I. 

‘ But perhap.s I had belter see the folks concerned 
before we write to the .sheriff. Wliat do you 
think?’ 

‘’Twould be ii good job, sir, to Imve thim np 
here face to face w'id yerself an’ talk tliim over, 
fur tlioy’re slijqxtry folk them same Scallans. Kap- 
M;al]ion.s is what i^ir Carnegie used to tarm thim.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said I; ‘ let them know this even¬ 
ing that I want to see them particularly ut the 
ollice to-rnorrow.’ 

‘I'll have thim up, sir, an’ no mistake; laste- 
ways his wife ; fur Scallan him.self has been on 
the boose ever since Sunday week.’ 
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‘ On the what ? ’ I asked. 

‘Dhnink, sir. He’d dhrink tlie say dhry. 
Shure it’s between that an’ bad company that he’s 
become to bo the politishun he is, sir. An’ whin 
he has a dhrop in, ho cares jist as much for a 
raadgisthrate or an agent as he does for a gobblin’ 
turkey-cock.’ 

‘Well, well; at ul! events deliver my message. 
I want to do the host I can for the unfortunate 
couple.’ 

cnAPTEn ir. 

The message was delivered. To it Scallan made 
no rosponse in person, as the baililf had prophe- 
.dcd ; hut he sent his wife Biddy over with pleni- 
]iotc.ntiary powers, as his repieseiitalive. She 
fieeiiiod to be a quiet brokon-liearted woman. 1 
gave her a seat, and stated as brielly iiiid clearly as 
1 could the position in wliich atlairs wen;. Her 
hushaial had been nearly two years in am.-ars of 
rent, when niy predecessor in oliice served him 
with a notice to cpiit. Since tliat time he had 
a])pareiilly made no effort to rid him.self of his 
diUiculties, tier fuliilled certain promi.seii made to 
Mr (..'atiiegie under the pressure of the sherilfs 
process. Since 1 liad come into oflice, I hud 
receivc.-d several oilers for the land from ])cr.sona 
who were, both ablt* and willing to pay the rent, 
whi> a indeed was ridiculously low. I'liere was 
IK) help for it—the atbiir must be ]nit into the 
li.imls ef the sheriff. However, as this w'as the 
iir.-'l, case of the kind 1 hail to deal with, and a.s 1 
did rie'. v.i.sli evti! ) S'-em to ileal harshly with 
tiiem, L w’as willing to allow them an advance of 
ihiitv pi.iuuU, to keeii them gi>ing till they got an 
o]>eniiig omewhere. 1 tuld her that 1 should do , 
tiii.-, 1:11 my own re.spoii.sihility - no legal claim lor ; 
r'uni]K:n.-ation c.iuid h.- estuhlishcd, as it was a 
simple case of evie.tion for non-jiayment. | 

Biddy li.steneil with great attention and up- ' 
p.irent .sati.sfacliou to my liurangue. At its eon- j 
elusion, she said: ‘Tiiank ye. kindly, yer homier j 
Mr Whaitun, fur s]iakin’ so fair intirely. 'I.>eed I 
an’ word, sir, wliiu Mick Dunm.lly kem down last j 
iiiglit an’ toulJ mo that J was going to ho sarved ; 
with an injec.tment pro.s.s, ij' tiic very breath didn’t j 
lave me wid fright. Baddy kem in altherwards, j 
an’ timid iiie all about wliat.it was. He’ll do ,■ 
whaliver ye tell him, imt nut to e.\])ict any lint ; 
on, the primises ; an’, tiiiue for him, there ’.s not i 
iwinty shillin.s’ worth about the wliole con.sarn. , 
’J.)eed un' ’deed, yer homier, he’s jist dhrunk i 
himself out of house, an’ homo, an’ left his wife 1 
the- talk of the counthry. it wasn’t alwaj’s so 
wid me, Jlr Wharton yer homier ; fur 1 kem of 
the Maginnisses of Ballyhrien, an’ there was 
priests in the family, so there was. An’ a sairy 
day it was for me, a clauc duyeent Magiimis, to 
take it into me head to marry a dhurty Bcalian. 
But yer houno.r, 1 wa.s young an’ foolish, ilow- 
andiver, he was a good man to me whin ho kep j 
off the dhrop. An’ tlierc was the public-house so j 
handy, axin’ him in like to have a glass, as he ' 
would say to me. 8o as I tould him, maybe it ’s j 
the luckiest job ever happened ye to get chine 
away from that nuidyvous un’ the dhriukiu’ an' 
the play-actin’. “ Prehaps, Biddy,” sez he to, me, 

“ prehnps yer right.” So on tlie spot I settleil 
wid him to go to his brother's in the County 
Tipperary, who is well to do, an’ wants Paddy 
down there very had. An’ the money ye offer us 


—we ve no right to it, good or bad ; but it would 
be very welcome jist at priaent.’ 

Thus ended the interview. The money wa.s paid 
over to the unfortunate couple; the legal proce.ss 
was gone through; and the sheriff' formally took 
j)o8se.^ion. Scallan and his wife transferred tlieir 
quarters for the time being to a neighbour’s house, 
whither their funiiture, a few wretched sticks, had 
preceded them. The applicants for the vacant 
homestead, three in number, formally presented 
their claims. For one of them, a (Scotchman 
named Nesbitt, I declared a preference, and 
j appointed an early day for settling the matter 

I with hku. 

j Since my arrival, several of the resident gentry 
I of the place luul called on me. Among the rest 
I was a Mr Gerald Carnegie, nephew and sole 
I representative of my predecessor in office. He 
I shewed himself very kind, and gave me a warm 
invitation over to his place. 1 determined to 
cultivate hi.s acquaintance; the society of such a 
man would be not only agreeable, but, for a man 
circumstanced like me, profitable in the extreme. 
Towards the latter part of his uncle’s life he had 
taken part in, nay, almost entirely managed the 
hu.sine.ss of the c.stute. Before he took his leave— 
he had called on the afternoon of the day that I 
had been 8pe.ikiug to Nesbitt about taking ^he 
farm—I mentioned Scallan’s affair to him. He 
wa.s (juite pleased at luy conduct in the affair. 
The fellow, he said, wa.s an arrant ruffian, who 
had given his poor uncle a great deal of trouble. 

‘In what respect r J asked. 

‘In everyway po.ssihle. He was coiustautly in 
bad company, organising con.spiracies and getting 
uj) sliuoting-pavtie.s.’ 

‘.Shooting-parties!’ I echoed. ‘That sounds 
bailly for his lordship’s pre.serves.’ 

‘ Oh, nothing of tliut sort,’ replied Mr Carnegie, 
.smiling; ‘hut p.uties of lli'obonmen, for the 
mrposc of shooting obnoxious bailiffs, agents, and 
aiuilords.’ 

‘ i\leiciful ])i)wcrs ! he must be a regular villain I 
I am quite delighted to have rid the estate of 
him.’ 

‘It is a good job, Mr Wharton ; and the neigh¬ 
bouring land-agents should feel deeply indebted 
to you. i am sure he materially shortened my 
]>oor uncle’s life by a systematic course of iiitimi- 
d.'ition. When both mind and body become en¬ 
feebled, there i.s a strong temptation to make a 
truce with villainy; and I’m afraid that was the 
case with Hie old gentleman. The fact is, Scallan 
kept himself quiet; but he was asked for no rent.’ 

‘ It was a ruinous principle to go upon,' I 
remarked. 

‘ That’s a fact, aud I used to remark the same 
1.0 my uncle daily. It was no use .advising him. 
’riiere was something in it too—for at am rate the 
poor old soul died in his bed.’ 

My vi.sitor dismissed, I went to dinner. A 
review of the day's proceeding.s afforded nie con¬ 
siderable satisfaction; but ibis sati.sIaction was 
somehow tinged with an uneasiness, caused by 
the statemeut.s which L had heard from Mr 
Carnegie relative to Scalluu’s connection W’ith the 
Ribbon society. After dinner, I felt more secure. 
But with the evening post came two letters, one 
from my wife in England, the other from I knew 
.not whom. As a matter of course, I opened my 
wife’s letter first. From it I learned that both 
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she and tbe children were much iraprnved, and 
that she hoped to be able to join me in two or 
three weeks at the most. She had been readiup; 
the account of a murder in Galway, since my 
departure; how a latidlord had been shot by un 
enraged tenant. Heiice she had been very un¬ 
easy ; but she prayed -every night for me beside 
our children’s cot that God would keep me from 
danger. Then followed a lot of minor details, of 
no interest to the reader, hut of the deej^est 
interest to me, separated from my home for the 
first time in my lile, a stranger in a strange land. 

I laid down my W'ife’s letter, and took up 
the other—a suspicious-looking billet, to Say the 
least of it. It was addressed in a sidelong lashiou; 
‘To Wharton, Sasenach agiiit over the Mahon 
proparty, Castlemahon.’ I tore open the envelope, 
and pluifged into the contents. I’hey were as 
follows: * • 

Wharton, j’ou villan, tliis is to let you know 
that the Boys has had a meatin on you for j>ut.tin 
poor Seallan an’ the wife out of there place, an’ 
vour to uive the same back to thim at wanst. Else 


likes of you is not wanted in the County \\ est- j 
ineab. Neglect this wariu'u at your I’erill ; an’ :■ 
the next notiss yonll liave ill be the Death ' 
Billet Sined by me in the preasence of the 
Boys.—R oky of the Hii.ls. 

N.B.—My freaudly advise to you is to lave the : 
counthry iutirely. i)hrop the thraJe an’ quit it. i 

On the top of the letter was sketched the rude 
effigy of a coffin ; on one side of it, an Irish pike?; 
on the other, a blunderbuss ; at its foot, the 
legend, ‘ God save Ireland.’ ! 

The crisis had come. 1 threw down the threaten¬ 
ing letter upon the table, and leaning back, strove 
to review my present positioti calmly. What was 
I to do ? What was going to befall me I Was , 
I to violate my trust, and consent to the <lishononr- } 
able course proposed to me i Or was I to adhere to 
my original purpose If which 1 knew to be the only ' 
one in accordance with honesty. In other w'ords, 
was I to stipulate n ith lulfians for my life, or were 
my wife’s fears to be. realised—that she should ' 
soon be left an ifnpoverisbed widow, and her; 
children helpless ori)hans ? Or was there some 
third course open to me—wa.s 1 to fly the country i 
forthwith ? 1 knew not. | 

CLEVER MARRIED WOMEN. i 

Mabbiage is much more to a woman than it is 
to a man; it only forms a part of his lib-, while - 
it constitutes the whole of hers. Her chief inle-; 
rests centre, or ought to centre in lier home, | 
Some of the happiest unions have been where i 
husband and wife have had intellectual tastes in , 
common, as in the oases of Dr and Mrs Scnnei ville, ; 
Henry and Sara Coleridge, 'William and Alary ; 
Howitt, Samuel Carter Hall and his wife. It is ; 
to women such as these that Wordsworth refers 
in the following lines: i 

The reason firm, the temperate will, j 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To^warn, to comfort, and command— 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With, something of an angel light. 


In the case of clever women being married to 
a dull heartless class of men, what can be expected 
but great unhappiness on both sides. Such, from 
the method of arranging marriages in France, 
f'recpiently occurs in that country ; the misery 
being aggravated from the circumstance of there 
being no means of liberation by divorca The 
well-known French novelist who wrote umler 
the name of Georges Sand was married when 
a young, lively, and pretty girl of seventoim 
to a man old enough to be her father—we had 
almost said grandfather—a retired inilitai^ officer, 
entirely devoted to amateur farming. He spent 
the large fortune which he had received with 
his wife in importing new breeds of sheep and 
magnificent bulls. In Georges Sand’s novel of 
Indiana, one of the characters who closely re¬ 
sembled him is thus de.scril)ed: ‘He was a man 
with a gray moustache and a terrible eye ; an 
austere master, before wbom all trembled—wife, 
servants, horses, and dogs.’ I'lie Baroness Dude- 
vant, for that was then her name, endured her 
uncongenial existence with this man lor some 
years. Two children w<!re born to lier, and they 
for a time a little r(*concilcd her to her fate, but 
only for a time. One day early in the year 182b 
she was missing. She had left her home, deter¬ 
mined to seek a hapjiier life elsewhere. She first 
took refuge in the c.-mveut where .she had been 
educated ; but soon found that slie had only e.v- 
changed one kind of captivity for anotlier. Again 
she took flight; and we next hear of her as 
inhabitijig a garret in one of the streets of Paris, 
and supporting fierseif by flower-painting and by 
writing those novels which have made her name 
famous. Some time afterward.^, Georges Sand 
entered into a law.-mit with her husband, and 
obtaijied a separation from him and the restitu¬ 
tion of all her property. 

Delphiue Gay, another French novelist, was 
the daughter of a French ohicial in one of the 
dejKirtments, and of his wife Sopliie, who was 
the authoress of a number cf works both in 
poetry and prose. Monsieur (e-.y was doomed to 
experience one of the penallies which sometimes 
attend llie possessors of clever wives. Sftpliie 
having written a witty sally against a prefect of 
the depaitmefit, her ■hus])and was deprived of an 
a])]»oinlinenl which he had enjoyed umler the 
victim of his w'ifc’s satii-e. 'I'lieir dangliler Del- 
])hine married Monsieur Emile dc Girardin the 
well-known journalist, a really good and conscien¬ 
tious man, but one also whose tetiiper had been 
soured by early misfortune.s. His young, beautiful, 
and witty wife was us gneit a favourite in society a» 
he was the reverse. Her rooms were the constant 
resort of the most celeb?‘ated literary characters 
of the day ; Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo, Mery, 'J'heophile Gautier, Eugijnc 
Sue, and sometimes Alfred de Aluaset, Among 
all these celebiities it is to be feared that the 
huslnmd was often forgotten ; and though Delphine 
occasionally met liim at dinner, nursed him when 
he was ill, and was ready at all times to help him 
out of the difficulties into which his (piarrelsome 
<lisposition had involved him, he inhabited liis 
own rooms, and never appeared at his wife’s 
receptions. 

We hardly read of a single authoress during the 
middle ages. In those day.s female education was 
almost entirely neglected, excex)t in rare instances. 
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If women possessed talent, they were compelled to 
hide it. No female novelist worthy of tne name 
appeared in England until the reign of George III. 
The lady who first had the courage to brave 
public opinion was Frances Burney, the friend of 
Garrick and Dr Johnson. Miss Burney remained 
unmarried until she was nearly forty years of age. 
Romance is then supposed to exercise a less domi¬ 
nant power; but she nevertheless had the impru¬ 
dence to espouse Monsieur d’Arblay, a French 
refugee, whose income consisted only of a pre¬ 
carious annuity of one hundred pounds. The 
marriage, however, proved a very happy one. 
Macaulay describes Monsieur d'Arblay Jis ‘ an 
honouraide and amiable man, with a handsome 
person, frank soldier-like nmnners, and some taste 
for letters.’ The pair did not suffer from poverty; 
the wife became the bread-winner; and not very 
long after her marriage her third novel, Camilla, 
was published, by which she is said to have 
realised over three thousand guineas. 

Charlotte Bronte in the zenith of her fame 
married Mr Nicholls, her father’s curate, a 
thoroughly good conscientious man, but possessing 
by no means literary tastes. It was the woman 
not the avtlhoress with whom the hard-working 
clergyman fell in love, and whom he wished to 
null his wife, and he would rather have })re- 
ferred than otherwise that she had not written at 
all, 'I'his fact seemed to add to, not to detract from 
his wife’s happiness. Writing of him to a friend 
shortly after her iPTriage, she tlius speaks: ‘One 
of the villagers when proposing my husband’s 
health described him as a consistent Christian 
and a kind gentleman. 1 own the words touched 
me dccjiiy; md i thought to merit and win such 
a chai acter was better fhan to earn wealth or fame 
or power.’ 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was a great bene¬ 
factress to her country, and a very clever and 
beautiful woman ; but she was not quite fitted 
for domestic life ; though, however, she chose to 
rc.side abroad while her husband remuined in 
England, they regularly corre-sponded with each 
■other on the most friendly terms. Mr Edward 
Wortley Montagu was by no means deficient in 
talent; he was the intimate friend of Addison, and 
di8tingnis''ed himself in parliament'as an able and 
upright politician. He was much older than his 
wife ; and it is very probable that Lady Mary 
would never have accepted him in spite of his 
entreaties, had it not been to e.scape from a most 
distasteful marriage, into which her father endea¬ 
voured to force her. Few young ladies would like 
to imitate her example, and elope with a man 
with whom they were not in love; but the high- 
spirited daughter of Lord Kingston would not be 
gWen away against her will. 

The life of Angelica Kaufnmnn, the gifted 
Swiss artist, was a very romantic one. It has 
been said that she actually refused the hand of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Whether this is true or 
not, it is almost certain that while in England she 
married an adventurer who represented himself 
as Count Horn, a Swedish noblemaii. Her second 
and last husband was an artist of the name of 
Zucchi, whom she had known from a child < and 
the remainder of her life was spent happily with 
him in Italy. 

The beautiful and enthusiastic Manon Philipon, 
who eo distinguished herself by her devotion to 


liberty, and her animosity to the monster Robe¬ 
spierre during the French Revolution, married, 
at the age of twenty-five, Monsieur Roland, an 
elderly man of reserved manners, and with a 
grave, harsh countenance; nevertheless, under 
this unpleasing exterior were concealed sterling 
qualities. His political opinions were like his 
wife’s; and her literary ability was of great service 
to him in his capacity of Minister of the Interior. 
He enteitaincd for her the greatest affection and 
esteem ; but his love was so selfish and domineer¬ 
ing, that he expected her every feeling to yield to 
it. To this tyranny she submitted without a 
murrai». Madame Roland was one of the many 
victims of the Revolution. She perished on the 
scaffold. A few days afterwards, her husband was 
found quite dead, leaning against the trunk of a 
tree, w'ith a paper pinned on his breast. This 
paper, after explaining who Ite was, went on to 
say: ‘ Whoever thou art that findest me lying 
here, respect my remains; respect them as those 
of a virtuous man, who consecrated all liis life to 
being useful, and who died as he had lived—vir¬ 
tuous and honest. Not fear but indignation made 
me quit my retreat, on hearing that my wife had 
been murdered. I wished not to remain longer 
on an earth polluted with crimes.’ When the 
poor old man first heard of his wife’s deathj. he 
had wished to go at once to Paris, in order to 
denounce her murderers; but he remembered 
that if he were tried and condemned, all his pro¬ 
perty would be forfeited to the state, and his 
child left penniless, and therefore put an end to 
his own life. 

Probably the hajjpicst years of Madame de 
Maintenon’s life were thosii which she spent as 
the wife of Scarron, and yet he was so deformed 
that it is wonderful that a young girl of sixteen 
or seventeen could be. induced to accept him as 
her husband. But Madame de Maintenon, then 
Frances d’Anbigiuh was an orphan and nearly 
penniless, and Scarron was almost the only friend 
she had. This well-known writer was not born 
the mi.sshapen being which accident afterwards 
made him. As a young man he was active and 
well-shaped. The story of his misfortunes is a.s 
follow,?. He was the son of a* wealthy counsellor, 
and was forced to enter the Church by his father, 
greatly against his will. He did not perform his 
duties as an abbii with much propriety. In Mans, 
as in the greater part of the cities of Provence, the 
carnival i.s clo.sed by public masquerades. For one 
of these Scarron chose the following strange dis¬ 
guise ; he first plastered his bodj’ over with honey, 
and then rolled himself in a feather-bed, which he 
had ripped open for that purpose. Thus trans¬ 
formed, he went to the masquerade, and drew the 
attention of the company entirely on himself. Of 
the women, some lieu frightened at hi.s approach; 
others crowded round him, and despoiled him of 
his feathers; and it was soon discovered who he 
wa.s. The people now exclaimed against the 


scandal given to the Churcli. Scarron at length 
succeeded in making his escape ; hut being pur¬ 
sued, and finding a bridge in his way, he jumped 
heroically over it, and swimming to the opposite 
bank, lay down among the reeds to conceal him¬ 
self. The cold now struck into him, and fixed in 
his blood the principles of those diprdera which 
afterwards overwhelmed him. Sciatica, *gout, and 
rheumatism sometimes seized him successively, 
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and sometimes all together, and rendered him 
«n e|>itorae of human misery. When Frances 
d’Aubign^ married him, his bo<iy was, from the 
coiitracti<m of the nerves, something like the letter 
Zl, His head hung on his breast, and his legs 
■were drawn up; he wrote either upon his knees 
or upon two steel brackets fastened to the arms of 
his easy-chmr. In spite of his sufferings, however, 
he was always cheerful, and oven merry ; and his 
rooms were the constant resort of the most bril¬ 
liant society in Paris. When eight years after her 
marriage, Madame Scarron was left a widow, she 
wept long and sincerely for the kind and good- 
tempered husband she had lost. 

Genius, when unaccompanied by right principles 
and self-control, is a more dangerous quality in a 
W'omaa than a man. Nothing shews this more 
plainly than the life of Lady Caroline Lamb. 
No one was more fully alive to her faults than 
she was herself. When the Hon. William Lamb, 
then Lord Melbonme, laid his heart and fortune 
at her feet, she refused him, saying that she was 
afraid her violent temper would wreck their hap¬ 
piness. Again, however, he proposed; and this 
time, unfortunately for himself, he was accented. 
Lady Caroline’s fear that she could not control her 
temper was by no means groundless. At the 
mafriage ceremony she was seized with a fit of 
passion, and she thus afterwards described her 
iMihaviour: ‘ I stormed at the bishop, tore my 
valuable dress to pieces, and was carried nearly 
insensible to the carriage which wtis to convey 
me for ever from ray home.’ Lady Caroline was 
certainly at times not quite sane. Lord Melbourne 
made her a far better hnsband than most men 
would have done; and though at last he was 
obliged to separate from her, he still retained a 
portion of his old affection. 

Without undervaluing intellect, we think that 
no one will be inclined to deny that both in men 
and women the qualities of the heart are fur more 
important than those of the head ; and we cannot 
do better than conclude with the following lines 
of the late Canon Kingsley, addressed to young 
girls, and which bear closely on this subject; 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will Ixj clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 

So making life, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song. 


A STORY OF ADEN HARBOUR. 

It is a common practice on passenger vessels, more 
€8i>ecialty on board the large ‘overland’ steamers 
voyaging to and from India, for certain of the 
male passengers to assemble after dark in the 
smoking-room or other snug retreat, and there 
spend the long evenings in singing songs or telling 
‘yams.’ On one of these occasions it Imd come 
round to the turn of an Indian oflicer either to 
sing a song or to tell a story for the benefit of his 
companions ; so after thinking for a few minutes, 
and urged on by repeated calls of ‘Come, go on, 

B-,’ he at length chose the latter altwnative, 

and commenced as follows. 

Many years ago, during the last China war, I 
was aUatshed to a regiment bound for the Peiho 
and Pekin; but most unfortonatdy, just as we 


were on the point of leaving Hong-kong for tlie 
north, my health, which had been ailing for some 
little while, .suddenly gave way; and innch to 
my chagrin, after appearing before a medical 
board, I w'iis ordered home to England by the 
first mail-steamer. Naturally, the di.siippointment 
of taking leave of my coinpauions—all irr high 
spirits at the prospect of seeing a little field-ser¬ 
vice—was a severe trial to me ; but undoubtedly 
my being sent away from China to a healthier 
climate was all for the best, for 1 daily grew 
weaker, and the disease I suffered from appeared 
to get a stronger hold on me, so mucli so, that when 
j the homeward-bound steamer anchored in the 
! harbour of Il(mg-kong, and the time came for 
I passengers to embark, I was so ill as to be quite 
unable to walk, and was carried on board as 
helpless as a child. Soon, however, wlten the 
vessel got under weigh and faced the broad ocean, 
the glorious sea-air worked a gradual change, for 
the better, and by slow degrees 1 began to pick up 
strength and spirits. Wc touched at Singapore 
to take in a supply of coal, and nuule a quick 
run theuce to Ceylon, and on the evening of 
the sixth day came to an anchor in the beautiful 
' harbour of j’oiiit de Guile. The Calcutta boat 
! arrived some few lionrs later; and early the foi- 
j lowing morning I found myself and baggage on 
1 the deck of a crowded ‘ overland ’ .steamer. After 
i the usual biustle and confusion had in a measure 
I suljsided, and I had made tire acfjuaintance of the 
i pur-ser and doctor of the ship, 1 obtained, by their 
I assistance, a good airy cabin in the forepart of 
j the ves.sel, away from the noi.se and licat of tlie 
j engines, and occupied by one other passenger only 
I —a weather-beaten old (Icnerul in the Math'as 
! .army, returning to England at the termination of 
his service. 

Our steamer was named the Nemesis, a Avell- 
known I’eniusular and Oriental ve.s.sel of former 
days. She was a line large boat, splendidly fitted 
up and equipped, like the generality of Insr class, 
but Avas uevertbelei5.s, for more reasons than one, 
exceedingly unpopular among overland pa.s:scno »9 
in general, and deservedly .so, fur the follovwig 
rciisons. . She wiis built almo.st entirely of iron 
throughout, and waS' so strongly fruincd that she 
bore to all outward appearance a greater resem- i 
blancc to an nnnour-plafed frigate than to a i 
steamer intended to carry the government mails, 
a heavy c.'u-go, and a large number of pas.senger8. 
She Ava.s ill u(l;ipte<l for a mail-steamer on account 
of her very moderate, rate of speed—still less so 
for a pas.«enger-boat ; for when loaded up with 
nmil-boxe.s and merchandise she lay so low in the i 
AA’ater that her ports could seldom be opened Avith i 
safety, even in line Aveather and with but little j 
motion on tlie vessel. Tliis fault in her build Avas ! 
! a very serious objection to the Nemesis ; for often ! 
during the hot-weather months, when the heat i 
of the Red Sea was something terrible and over- i 
powering, her cabins were filled with poor invalids, j 
returning from India to their native land, to whom | 
a breath of fresh air between the heated decks 
of the steamer Avas aliuo.st a matter of life and 
death. 

The Nemesis hail met with several adventures 
and mishaps during her career. Once, when 
coming down a narrow - and most dangerous 
channel in the Hooghly, she met with a steamer 
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from Rangoon bound for Calcutta, passing up tho 
river. Tlie latter sliould never have been allowed 
to enter this narrow passage till it was clear of 
vessels, there being no room for two large 
steamers to pass each other. The Nemesis held 
straight on her course, and presently struck tho 
Bunuah steamer so terrible a blow as to ent her 
almost in halves without receiving any material 
injury to herself. This little occurrence had 
earned for her the sobriquet of ‘the Peninsular 
and Oriental Ram.’ On another occasion the 
Nemesis ran on shore near Point do Galle ; but 
her powerful frame again stowl her in good stead, 
for after scraping and bumping about for several 
hours among reefs of rocks that would spe(!dily 
have wrecked any ordinary vessel, ‘The Ram’ 
was got off little the worse for all she liad 
gone through. But I am wandering from my 
story. 

Our passage from Oalle to Aden rvus fortu¬ 
nately, fur tire time of year, a remarkably good 
one. The heat wars certainly very distressing ; but 
the sea w:is so smooth that we were able to keep 
the ports wide open night and <lay ; and this was 
no slight boon to an invalid like myself, unable 
to leave Ids bed or to enjoy life on deck ; for 
altliuiigli fliere was comparatively little l)re(‘zc to 
sper . of, yet tlie mere motion of the vessel as 
she ]doughed her course tliroiigh the deep, caused 
a slight current of air to blow ihrijugh the stilling 
cal>in. 

At letigtli the ba-e Arabian coast was reported 
to be in sight; and .iome. lew hours later we .slowly 
.steamed into Aden harbour, and salbly dnqipad 
our anchor amidst a crowd <if shij>ping, I had 
so inipro\'(‘'' in health during our run between 
(balle and .‘Vden that latterly, when the great heat 
of tho day was over, 1 iiad Iwen able occasionally 
to spend a few hours on deck, reclining in an easy- 
chair, })rupj>ed nji witli pillows, and there enjoyed 
a talk with my coinjKUiions ; and two <lays before 
reaching Aden, I had made such gooii jm»gre.ss 
towards recovery as to be able to niJieh the deck 
without the a-s^istance of the steward. I felt so 
elated at this cliaugt; for the better, that a longing 
desire came ovew me to aecompaiiy sornti of my 
comrades bound for a ramble tm .shore, flattering 
myself at the .same time tbaf if 1 could not walk 
far, I could at anyratu hire a carriage of some 
kind, and drive- about from one place to another. 
But my friend the doctor of the Abo/iesM very soon 
put an end to my project, and dissipated these 
illusions so soon as he heard of them, i)y peremp¬ 
torily forbidding anything of the kind; at the same 
time earnestly advising ine to keep quiet on board 
ship, for that tho lea.st exposure to the sun, or the 
slightest over-exertion, would assuredly bring back 
a return of the illness from which I was only then 
just recovering. Of course I had to give way 
and submit to my fate ; though it wa.s a sore dis¬ 
appointment to me to see my fellow-passengers 
all going ashore, while I was left behind alone. 
However, it could not bo helped, so 1 amusetl 
myself by looking over a bundle of fresh news¬ 
papers giving tho latest intelligence from England. 
But I was not long to be thus left in peace. Soon 
some immense lighters, deeply laden with bags of 
coal, and manned by gangs of half-naked sav'iigcs, 
approached the steamer ; and speedily the babel of 
voices alongside, the clatter of the coal as it was 
shot down the iron bunkers, and the cloud of 


black dust w’hich began to cover everything, 
drove me away from my comfortable ea.sy-chair 
on deck, and forced me to take refuge in the 
saloon below. 

The day wore on ; bat still the unceasing noi.se 
and uproar of the coaling continued, till about 
sun'^et, when much to my relief, the din and con¬ 
fusion outside the steamer suddenly ceased, and 
the vessel once more became quiet. Feeling tired, 
I made for my cabin. The steward presently came 
<lown, oiieued the port, and lighted a small lamp, 
to enable me to read while reclining in my 
berth. And lie also brought me a bottle of iced 
lemonatle. Then, quite in opposition to the rules 
of the Peninsular ami Oriental Oompany, I smoked 
a cigarette in my cabin. 

Gradually eve .stole on, and the sun disappeared 
behind the towering crags of the fortreSs. I got 
tired of reading, sv blew the lamp out. My berth 
was exactly opposite to, but considerably above 
the open ])ort, so that while reclining on my conch 
I obtained a good view of the harbour, shipping, 
and shore. The air was calm and still. Lights 
began to glimmer among the distant houses, and 
I could see the 8ignal-lamp.s gliding up the rig¬ 
ging of the vessels riding at anchor. Now and 
again I heard the tinkle of the ship-bells marking 
the hour. Presently a bright flash of flwno 
niomentarily illuminated the cabin, and then after 
a pause came the booming thunder of the evening 
gun across the water. I could hear the distant 
roll of the garrison drums beating the tattoo; 
tlien a profound stillnes.s supervened, broken only 
by the gentle plush of the wavc.s against the iron 
side of the steamer. I pulled ray blanket closer 
round me, preparatory to t.iking a nap, and gra¬ 
dually glhleil into the lainl of forgetfulness. I 
must have slept for some little time, when I 
gradually became aware of low muttered voices. 

[ must tell you that as it happened 1 had fallen 
usleej) directly facing the open port, so that on 
opening my eyes, I could, without moving my 
po.sition, see what was going on in the cabin. To 
my astonishment, the first thing I beheld was the 
half-naked form of a Soonifilie—as the woolly 
headed inhabitants of Aden are called—balancing 
himself on the lower sill of the port. He was 
leaning forwai-d and eagerly samniug the various 
articles of clothing, &c. scattered around. The 
moon was shining brightly at the time, and 
rendered objects on the floor and sides of the 
cabin clear to view ; alj-hough my berth, consider¬ 
ably higher np, was shrouded in darkness. I 
was very soon wide awake on discovering this 
intruder, and eagerly watched Iris movements. 
Tho ra-scal kept up a low converse with sotno 
confederate apparently in a boat on the outside 
of the steamer; and as lie glariced round the cabin, 

I fancied that I could see the glitter of hi.s bkek 
eye. For a second he looked furtively up in my 
direction, and I imagined that he had discovered 
me. But no. 1 was well concealed by the darkness, 
and reiiiiiined perfectly motiouloss. At length, my 
friend with the curly bead seenied to have decided 
upon making a prize of a gay Cashmere dressing- 
gown, the property of ray fellow-passenger the 
old General, which article of raiment hung sus¬ 
pended from a i>eg on the door of the apartment, 
and as it hapi>encd was rendered fully conspicuous 
by the light of the moon. Presently a long forked 
stick was handed up from the outside of the ship 
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to the wouhl-bo thief, who stretchin" out his arm, 
by a dexteroiis twitch with the tip of this weapon 
removed the coveted garment from the peg, and 
then turning the stick round and round, gradually 
wound the valuable article into a ball, prepara¬ 
tory to drawing it towards him and removing it 
altogether. 

Things had now reached a crisis. While this 
scene was being enacted ndthin a few yards of me, 
I had been rapidly revolving in my mind what 
was to be done to punish this nwcal, and at the 
same time to prevent him from carrying olf my 
comrade’s property. A heavily knobbed stick, 
called a ‘Penang lawyer,’ was resting on t.vo pegs 
within easy reach of my hand ; but 1 felt certain 
that long before I conid possess myself of this 
weapon, the thief would discover me, and im¬ 
mediately escape However, there was not a 
moment to be lost; so I slowly raised myself on 
my elbow, intending to make a sudden clutch at 
the stick, when the knuckles of my hand touched 
something hard lying on the edge of the berth, 
and the next moment I had firmly grasped the 
neck of the empty lemonade bottle. And not a 
moment too soon; for already the thief, who 
had been leaning forward while diseng^iug the 
dressing-gown, was slowly recovering his former 
pu^itiou, and in anotlier moment would doubtless 
have successfully accomplished his design. But 1 I 
was well above him, and he was yet w'itliiu easy 
range. So raising myself on my left hand, I 
suddenly leatxed forward and hurled the heavy 
glass bottle full at the curly pate of the cabin 
invader, and with a good aim, for the conical 
end of the missile struck him a tremendous blow, 
apparently full in the centre of his skull. With 
a yell of pain and fright he dropped stick, <hv8s- 
ing-gown, and all; and in spite of the thump which 
he had received on his cranium, which was suHi- 
cient to have fractured the skull of a European 
—though seemingly it matle little impression on 
the thick skull of this Soornalie—he dropped 
down into the boat with the agility of a monkey, 
and quickly disappeared. By the time that my 
shouts had brougut one of the stewards of the 
ship to my assistance, all trace of the thieves had 
disappeared ; though one of the watch on deck, 
when questioned, remembered noticing a boat 
paddled by two natives making off at speed from 
the side of the vessel. 

„ We got under weigh the following morning at 
daylight; and when the hour to dress camo roiunl, 
it was discovered for the first time that numerous 
articles of clotliing had mysteriously disappeared. 
Fortunately, however, notriing of any great value 
had been taken; though a lady in the next cabin 
had to mourn the loss of a waterproof cloak, 
which doubtless, likfe the other missing articles, 
had fallen a prey to the thieves of Aden harbour. 


PLAYMATES. 

A TRirriKO footfall ca the stair— 
A viaioa from ‘ Le Follet ’— 

A sudden fragrance in the air— 
Ye gods ! can this he Molly ? 
This * symphony ’ in silrer white, 
Pacchance some star—off duty— 
Coma down to set us mortals right 
Upon ideas of beauty. 


Or snow-flake that has lost its way—- 
Its path in life mistaken— 

Some dream that flies at break of day. 

And leaves ns loath to waken. 

The Molly that I knew of yore, 

Was but a chit of seven. 

In sandalled shoes and pinafore— 

While / wsis just eleven. 

A pair of youlhfiil lovers we 
In days of childish folly, 

Ere Time had stole a march on mo, 

And carried off niy Molly. 

‘ Kelentless parents ’ came between. 

Behold Miss Mary Seaton 
Consigned to hoarding-school routine— 

And me —a fag at Eton. 

Ah, Molly, I shall ne'er forget 
The day on which we parted ; 

1 think you cried, you small coquette ; 

But 7 was broken-hearted. 

A A’iobo in garments brief, 

Your teai's were quite in season ; 

But then your doll had come to grief — 

An all-sufliciug reason. 

I still iwesorve with tender care 

Your I’rayer-liook-- fniyed with kissing— 

A relic much the worse for wear, 

With half the pages missing. 

Have i/ou the many-bladed knife 
1 gave you once 1—I wonder. 

The most unlucky gift in life ; 

It cleft our paths asunder. 

My sw'oethcart of the Past is dead— 

That mourned her broken ‘Dolly 
And now I turn to greet instead 
This most imposing Molly. 

Observe—A dress of filmy hwe 
Bi'yond my jiowers of painting— 

A tiny vinaigrette—in ease 

Tilt; maid should think of fainting. ^ 

A dainty Cfiii (I think I ’nx right) 

Tin; golib n head .surmounting -■ 

A ]iaiV of glove,s wlK).st,' buttons quite 
Defy attempts at counting. 

A satin fan wtmre baby-loves 
That seem to weary tmvex', 

Di.^port themselves in myrtle grove.s 
That blossom on for ever. 

A gleam of gem.s whose elfin light 
In Weird and fitful flashes 
Itefiocts the eyes—demurely bright 
Beneath tlieir shatly lashes. . . . 

« • • « * 

‘ And ilid you not forget ? ’ she says.— 

‘ Forg(?t you, .Molly, never 1 
The love of Eton jacket days 
Is just as green as ever.’— 

‘You silly boy.’—‘ As silly still, 

Ah, Molly, do not doubt it.’— 

‘ My glove has come unbuttoned, Will. 

.... How lonff you are about it ! ’ 
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ILLUSIVE VISION S. 

Mot>krx science has made ns aware that tlie old 
Ittdiyf in ap])aritioiis rested on nothing more than 
illu'^ivo fancies caused by some kind of pljvsioal 
derai' 'enient of the person so afh'cted. It is 
important that young persons should be made 
thoroughly aware of the fact, that tliere never was 
and never will be any such fancy which is not 
capable 'f Vieing ex} lained upon natural grounds. 
A jterson in xveak heilth, though in perfect posses- 
.sion ot all his faculties, begins to be troubled by 
waking Xisions of persons with whom he may 
be familiar, or xvho may have been long dead, oi 
who sometimes may ai»]icar as ]ie.rfect strangers to 
him. Tlie spectres who Hit before him, ‘come like 
shiKlows’and ‘s() dejiart.’ They represent, in the 
most perfect manner, the reproductions of things 
that are ot were—utterly inlaugible creations. 
The subject of these visitations may hear the 
spectres converse, and they may even talk in turn 
to Jiim. He is perfectly aware of their visionary 
nature, and is us convinced of tlieir unreality as 
is the irien 1 who sees them.not, atid to whom 
the phantoms are described. No suspicions of 
insane delusion as to these visitations can be enter¬ 
tained for a moment, and the question may tliere- 
fore naturally be put to the man of science, ‘How 
can these illusions bo accounted fur ?' I'he answer 
is to be found in one of the simplest studies in 
the jdiysiology of nerves and of mijid, and shews 
us that these illusions have a material basis, or 
that, in the words of the poet, the ‘ shadow ])rov(!S 
tlie substance true.’ 

To thoroughly elucidate the subject of illusions 
within a brief space, we may begin by select¬ 
ing one or two illustrations of illusive vision, 
such as have been recorded for instruction and 
edifujation in the pages of tlie physiologist. One 
of the best known cases—deriving its interest 
from the fact that the subject of the visitations 
in question himself narrates the facts—is that of 
Nicolai, a well-known citizen and bookseller of 
Berlin, who read an account of his case before the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. Wo shall give the 


account in his own words. ‘ During the few latter 
mouths of the year 1790,’ says Nicolai, ‘I had 
experienced several melancholy incidents, which 
dee])ly affected me, particularly in September, 
from which time I suffered an almost uninter¬ 
rupted series of misfortunes, that affected me wsith 
the most poignant grief. I was accustomed to be 
bled twice a year, and this had been done once 
on the 9tli of Julj', but was omitted to be 
repeated at the end of the year 1790. . . I had, 
in January and February of the year 1791, the 
additional misfortune to experience several ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant circumstances, which were fol- 
j lowed on the 24tli of February by a most violent 
I altercation. My wife and another person came 
I int^) my apartment in the morning in order to 
j console me; but I was too much agitated by a series 
I of incidents which had most powerfully affected 
j my moral feeling, to bo capable of attending to 
them. On a sudden, I perceived at about the 
I di.stance of ton steps, a form like that of a deceased 
I person. I pointed at it, asking my wife if she did 
I not see it. It was but natural that she should 
i not see anything ; my question therefore alarmed 
; her very much, and she sent immediately for 
i a physician. The phantasm continued for some 
! minutes. I grew at length more calm, and being 
j extremely exhausted fell into a restless sleep, which 
I la.sted about half an hour. The physician ascribed 
the vision to violent mental emotion, and hoped 
there w'ould be no return ; but the violent agita¬ 
tion of my mind had in some way disordered my 
nerves, and produced further'consequence.^, which 
deserve a more minute description. 

‘At four in the afternoon, the form which I 
had seen in the morning reappeared. I wa.s by 
myself when this happened, and being rather 
uneasy at the incident, went to my wife’s apart¬ 
ment ; but there likewise I was persecuted by 
the form, which, however, at intervals disap¬ 
peared, and always presented itself in a staudingf 
posture. About six o’clock there appeared also 
several walking figures, which had no connection 
with the first. After the first day, the form of the 
deceased person no more appeared } but its place 
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was BUi)plied with many other phantasms, some¬ 
times representing acquaintances, but mostly 
strangers: those whom I knew were composed of 
living and deceased persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. . . When I 
shut my eyes Uiese forms w'ould sometimes vanish 
entirely, though there were instances when I beheld 
them w’ith my eyes closed; yet, when they disap¬ 
peared on such occasions, they generally returned 
when I opened my eyes. . . They all appeared 
to me in their natxiral size, and as distinct as if 
alive, exhibiting different shades of carntttion in 
the uncoveied parts, as well as different colours and 
fashions in their dresses, though the colours seemed 
somewhqt paler than in real nature; none of the 
figures appeared particularly terrible, comical, or 
disgusting, most of them boin[f of an indifferent 
shape, and some presenting a ])leasing aspect. 
The longer these persons continued to visit me, 
the more frequently did they return, while at the 
same time they increased in number about four 
weeks after they had first appeared, I also began 
to hear them tdk ; sometimes among themselves, 
but more frequently they addressed their dis¬ 
course to me; their speeches being uncommonly 
short and never of an unpleasant turn. At 
different times there appeared to me both dear 
and sensible friends of both sexe.?, whose addres.se.s 
tended to appease my grief, which had not yet 
wholly subsided ; their consolatory speeches were 
in general addressed to me when I was alone. 
Sometimes, however, I was accosted by these con¬ 
soling friends while I was engaged in company, 
and not unfrequently while real persons were 
speaking to me. The consolatory addresses con¬ 
sisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at other 
times they were regularly executed.’ 

Such W’as Nicolai’s account of the phantom- 
visitors who addressed and consoled him in his 
domestic affliction. It is interesting to pursue 
fitUl further his account of their disappearance. 
The reader will recollect that Nicolai had neglected 
to repeat at the end of 1790 the blood-letting in 
which it was customary in the days w^e speak 
of for our forefflthers to indulge. It was at last 
decided that leeches should bo used, and on April 
20,1791, at eleven o’clock in the morning, Nicolai 
informs us the operation tvjis performed. ‘No 
person,’ he continues, ‘was with me besides the 
surgeon; but during the operation my chamber 
was crowded with human visions of all descrip¬ 
tions. TMs continued uninterruptedly till about 
half an hour after four o’clock, just when my 
digestion commenced* I then perceived that they 
began to move mom slowly. Soon after, their 
colour began to fade, and at seven o’clock they 
were entirely white. But they moved very little, 
though the forms were as distinct as before; 
growing, however, by degrees more obscure, yet, | 
not fewer in number, ,as had generally been the 
ease, . ^ They now seemed to dissolve in tlie 
air, while fragments of some of them continued 
vfeible for a considerable time. About eight | 


o’clock, the room was entirely cleared of my fan¬ 
tastic visitors. Since that time,’ adds Nicolai, ‘ I 
have felt twice or three times a sensation as if 
they w^ere going to reappear, without, however, 
actually seeing anything. ’The same sensation 
surprised me just before I drew up this account, 
while I was examining some papers relative to 
these phenomena, which I had drawn up in the 
year 1791.’ 

Such is a historical account of what may appear 
to the senses of a sane and reasonable individual. 
Before entering on their scientific explanation it 
will be advi.sablo to give one or two further 
examples of the phenomena in question. On the 
occasion of the fire which destroyed part of the 
Crystal Palace in the winter of 186C-7, part of the 
menagerie had been sacrificed to the flames. The 
chimpanzee, however, was believed to have escaped 
from his cage, and was presently seen on the roof 
endeavouring to save himself by clutching in wild 
despair one of the iron beams which the fire had 
.spared. The struggles of the animal were watched 
with an intense curiosity mingled with horror and 
sympathy for the supposed fate which awaited the 
unfortunate monkey. What wa.s the surprise of 
the spectators of an imminent tragedy to find that 
the object wliich in the guise of a terrified ape, 
had excited their fears, resolved itself into a piece 
of canvas blind, so tattered, that to the eye of the 
imagination and when moved by the w'ind, it 
presented the exact counterpart of a struggling 
animal! 

Such an exatnide is of especial interest, because 
it proves to us that not one person alone, but 
a large number of spectators may bo deceived 
by an object imperfectly seen—and aided in the 
illusion by a vivid imagination—into fancying all 
the detail.s of a .spectacle of which the chief actor 
is entirely a myth. 

A singular case has been given on .strict mescal 
authority of a lady, who, walking from Penrhyn 
to Falmouth—-her mind l)eing occupied with the 
subject of drinking-fountains —was certain she saw 
in the road a newly erected fountain, bearing the 
inscription, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’ As a matter of course she men¬ 
tioned her interest in seeing such an erection to 
the daughters of the gentleman who w’as supposed 
to have placed the fountain in its position. They 
assured her that no such fountain was in exist¬ 
ence ; but convinced of the reality of her senses' 
on the ground that ‘seeing is believing,’ she 
repaired to the spot where she had seen the 
fountain, only to find, however, a few scattered 
stonc.s in place of the expected erection. 

We may now turn to consider the scientific 
explanation of such curious phenomena in human 
existence. The causes of these illusions are not 
dilficult to understand, since they in reality depend 
upon a slight derangement of the powers whereby 
we See and hear in an ordinary and normal 
method. To make onr meaning clear, let us 
brielly consider what takes place in ordinary sen¬ 
sation, when we see or near the objects and 
sounds of every-day existence. The eye alighting 
on an object translers an impression of that object 
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to the brain throuKb the special (optic) nerve 
of sight, which leads from the eye to the part 
of the brain exercising the sense of sight. Wc in 
reality do not see with the eye. That organ is 
merely an arrangement of lenses adapted to receive, 
focus, and otherwise adju.st rays of light streaming 
from the objects we see. The function of the eye 
is simply that Oi. adjusting and correlating the 
conditions necessary for the production of an 
impression. This impression is carried in due 
course to a special part of the brain, where it 
becomes transformed into a special sensation— 
that of sight. We thus truly see not ivith the eye, 
but with the brain, or rather with that portion of 
the brain which lies in direct relation with the 
nerves of sifiht. The eye represents the lenses of 
the photographer’s camera; but the brain corre¬ 
sponds to the sensitive plate which receives the 
image of the sitter, and on which all suhsequent 
alterations of the image are effected. Of the other 
senses, the same prominent feature may also be 
expressed—namely, that in the brain and not in 
the mere organ of sense must be allocated the true 
seat of knowledge. The car modifies w.aves of 
sound ; but it is the brain whicli distinguishes, 
appreciates, and acts upon the information con¬ 
veyed by the organ of hearing. Tlie finger touches 
ail bject; but the seat of knowledge does not 
exist at the extremity of the hand. Tlio impres¬ 
sion of touch is duly conveyed to the brain as 
before, there to bo annlysetl, commented u])on, 
and if n‘re,-.stu'y, a '"d n])on as well. 

()n the appreciiii.on of the simple fact th.at the 
brain is the, true seat of tlie scmsi's, rests the whole 
explan.ation of the ghosts ami a]'parit.ions which 
occasionally attend the footsteps and meet tlie eyes 
of humanity. When we arc conscious of looking 
at a real object, a seii'-ation of sight is formed in 
the brain, as wc have seen. Such a sensation w<.‘ 
called an ‘olijective’ one, Ixcause it is derived 
from a veritable object. So also, when wo hear a 
tune played by a pi;rson whom Ave see, or of whose 
existence, even Avhen unseim, we entertain no 
doubt, the. sensation of sound is tlnm culletl ‘sul jec- 
tive.’ But there are many familiar instances in 
which the power of the mind to icproilucc the 
sensations, sights, and sounds we have received, 
is demons.rateil. Tim day-dK-amer trail soinetimes 
bring the scenes in which he has once taken part 
so vividly before bis mental gaze, that hi.s reverie 
may actually be broken by the Avords Avhich 
uncon.sciously flow from his lips as his imagina¬ 
tion starts into bodily action. Such a poAver of 
fancy and imagination is the beginning or faint 
imitation of a still more powerlul means Avhicb 
we possess of bringing before ourselves the forms 
and scenes which have once been objectively 
present with us. In the dream this power is 
illustrated typically enough. From the back¬ 
ground of consciousness so to speak, Ave project 
forwards, in our sleep, the pictures which a busy 
brain is reproducing, or it may be piecing together 
from the odds and ends of its fancy to form the 
ludicrous combinations avc are familiar with in 
the ‘ laud of Nod.’ And if Ave carry the idea of 
this same power being exercised in our Avaking 
moments, to form the ghosts of science,, the 
explanation of the otherwi.se curious and myste¬ 
rious subject of illusive visions Avill be com¬ 
plete. 

We know then, that the brain has the ordinary 


power of forming images which may he projected 
outwards in the form of the fancies of every-day 
life. But these projected fancies may grow into 
plain and apparent sensations or images under 
the requisite conditions. When we hear ‘ a ring¬ 
ing in the ears,’ we knoAv perfectly well that 
no objective sound exi.sts, and scientifically we 
say that the sensation of hearing in such a case 
is an internal or subjective one. When we 
see Hashes of light Avhich haA'e no existence in 
the outside Avorld on Avhich we happen to he 
gazing, we explain their occurrence in the same 
AV'ay. Now, on such a basi.s, the ghosts of science 
arc bo*h rai.scd and laid. The images and phan¬ 
toms of Nicolai, like the sparks or flashes of 
light, arc subjective sensations. They arise, in 
other Avords, I'rom some irritation of that part of 
the brain, Avliich Avould have received the impres¬ 
sions of sight ha^i the objecti in question had an 
actual existence. But the subject also involves 
a reference to bodily condition and to memory 
itself. Primarily, it Avill be found that illusive 
visions appear only Avhen the health of the sub¬ 
ject of these visitations is in a Aveakly state. The 
derangement of the health is the primary cause 
of the.se curious states. 

It is, hoAvcver, equally AA'orthy of remark that 
many of the phantasms of Nicolai were pei;@ons 
Avhom he kncAv. Such visions then may be sup¬ 
posed to simply represent the effects of very 
recent images Avhich had been received and 
stored in the brain, and Avliich were evolved 
by the exercise of unconscious memory. Of the 
dexcased persons Avhosc images appeared to him, 
the same remark may be made—memory again 
reproducing, by the subjective impressions of 
the brain, tlie forms of dead friends. But what, 
it may be asked, of the strange visions whom 
Nicolai did not recognise ? The reply which 
science offer.«, is that these also Avere images 
or conceptions of persons whom Nicolai must 
have seen at some time, but whom he could not 
reme-mber; mysterious reproductions, by the brain, 
of events Avhich had been impressed thereon, 
but Avhich had escajied remembrance by ordinary 
memory. Even the characters Avhom Nicolai may 
have simply heard dcscribed,*could be thus pro¬ 
duced, and present apparently the images of per¬ 
sons Avith Avhom he Avas not, cts a matter of con- 
scioirs memory, familiar. The brain, in other 
words, registers and remombers more than memory 
can evolve; and it is reasonable to conceive that 
forgotten images of things or persons once seen 
formed the mysterious strangers of Nicolai’s 
waking dreams. 

It is noteworthy that only after a long period 
of visitation from his fantastic friends, did Nicolai 
begin to bear them speak.' Tiiu.s, the sense of 
hearing had also conic in time to lend its aid 
in propagating the illusions ; and the fact that 
the vi.sions addressed Nicolai concerning his oAvn 
immediate alfairs and his iiersonal griefs and 
sorroAv.s, clearly shcAvs the unconscious^ action 
of a mind Avhich was brooding over its OAvn. 
trials, and which Ava.s evolving from AAuthin 
itself the comfort and consolation of kindly 
friends. La.st of all, that the material basis of 
these visionary mends resided in the weakly body 
of their host, is proved by their disappearance on 
the resumpticii of the customary blobd-letting 
and the improvement of the health—an additional 
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fact shewing the relation of tlie healthy body to 
the sound mind. 

One of the most interesting cases of vision- 
seeing by a person of culture and intelligence 
is that related in the Aihmmm of January 10, 
1880, by the Rev. Dr Jessopj), who, in Lord 
Orford's library, w’hen engaged in copying some 
literary notes, saw a large white hand, and then, 
as he tells us, perceived ‘ the figure of a somewhat 
large man, w'ith his back to the fire, bending 
slightly over the table, and apparently examining 
the pile of books I had been at work upon.' The 
figure was dressed in some antique ecclesiastical 
garb. The figure vanished when Dr Jessopp 
made a movement with his arm, but reappeared, 
and again vanished when the reverend narrator 
threw fl^wn a booh with which he had been 
engaged. Dr Jes^pp’s recital called forth con¬ 
siderable comment, and a letter from Dr Andrew 
Wilson of Edinburgh, presenting a theory based 
on the principles of subjective sensations, treated 
of in the present paper. After detailing the 
fashion in which subjective sensations become 
projected forwards, Dr Wilson says {Athenwum, 
January 17, 1880): ‘The only point concerning 
which any dubiety exists, concerns the exact ori/jin 
of the specific images which appear as the result of 
subjective sensory action. My own idea is that 
ulmost invariably the projected imago is that 
of a person we have seen and road about . . In 
Dr Jessopp’s case there is one fact which seems to 
weigh materially in favour of the idea that the 
vision which appeared to him in Lord Orford’s 
library was an unconscious reproduction of some 
mental image or figure about which the Doctor 
may very likely have concerned himself in the 
way of antiquarian study.’ It is most interesting 
to observe that in the succeeding number of the 
Athe7wsum, a Mr Waller Rye writes; ‘Dr A. 
Wilson’s solution “that the‘spectre’ . . was an 
unconscious reproduction of some mental image 
or figure about which Dr Jessopp may very 
likely have concerned himsedf in the way of 
antiquarian study,” seems the right one, and 
I think I can identify the “ghost.” The eccle¬ 
siastically dressed, large man, with closely cut 
reddish-brown hair, and .shaved cheek, appears to 
me tlie Doctor’s remembrance of the portrait of 
Parsons, the Jesuit Father, whom he calls in his 
<*One Generation of a Norfolk House,” “the 
manager and moving spirit” of the Jesuit mission 
in England. . . Dr Jessopp when he thought he 
aaw the figure, was alone in an old library, 
belonging to a Walpole, and Father Parsons was 
the leader of Henry Walpole, the hero of his 
just-cited book. Small wonder, therefore, if the 
Iwsociation of ideas made him think of Parsons.’ 

All 8ucb illusive visions are thus readily ex¬ 
plained as‘ the creatures of an imagination which, 
through some brain-disturbance, is enabled to 
project its visions forward, on the seats of sense, 
as the ‘ ringing ’ in our ears is produced by some 
irritation of the hearing-centre of the brain. The 
known vision is a reproduction of a present 
memory, and the unknown vision is the repro¬ 
duction of a foigotten figure which has never¬ 
theless been ktored away in some nook or cranny 
of the memory-chamber. 

Science may thus— as we bave before had fre- 

a uent occasion to assure our readers—dispel the 
lusion by its free explanation; and science has 


no higher function or nobler use than when, 
by its aid, a subject like the present is rescued 
from the domain of the mysterious, and brought 
within the sphere of ordinary knowledge. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—HISTORY. 

‘ War's declared I Hurrah ! Come and join «*.’ 

Neither Mr Tasker nor his assailant gave pros¬ 
pect of early recovery. Tasker had received a 
terrible shaking; and Closky had been thrown 
with such force against the railings of Dr Brand’s 
house, that he incurred a severe concussion 
of the brain, and made no conscious movement 
for many days. With the wide benevolence 
of British charity, which falls like the rain of 
heaven upon the just and unjust, this man was 
nursed as carefully for penal servitude as if it had 
been intended to restore him to lifelong happiness 
and comfort. The emotions which agitated Mr 
Tasker’s bo.som ivhen he recovered his senses and 
discovered that Closky lay in the next bed to him, 
may in some measure have retarded recovery; 
but be that as it may, five weeks elapsed before he 
was able to leave the hospital walls and go in pur¬ 
suit of the friend and compatriot to whom he had 
intrusted his aflairs. Tlie friend and compatriot 
was not to be found, lilr Tasker found his place 
of business in Acre Buildings, closed ; and the 
inquiries which he caused immediately to be set 
on foot resulted iu a discovery. The compatriot 
had , realised everything realisable, aud had dis¬ 
appeared with tlie proceeds into space. Detective 
ingenuity revealed the fact that the land to which 
he had betaken hiiuself was one with which 
England had no extra<liliou treaty. Tasker’s 
creditors were for the most pait of his own people, 
and had compassion upon him ; and he with a true. 
Eastern love lor jewellery, had goi together in the 
days of his prosjterity a large collection of g^ids 
of value, the which he now disposed of a.s circum¬ 
stances pressed him. 

When Closky was' so far recovered as to be able 
to endure with safety the first examination before 
a magistrate, he was taken from the hospital to 
the police court; and Hastings, Benjamin Hartley, 
and Dr Brand met IMr Tasker there, and gave 
their evidence. The prisoner was formally com¬ 
mitted for trial; and the business being over, 
Tasker essayed an appeal to bis old employer. Mr 
Hartley would have none of him, aud bade him 
sternly, if he valued his own freedom, to speak 
to him no more. Tasker went away sadly and 
disposed of a jewel, and broken-heartedly drank 
away the prociieds. He was so crushed, that he 
made none but the feeblest e-lfoits to recover his 
position; and he had, moreover, so little will to 
curb his old propensities to extravagance, that by 
the time the trial came on he was on the very edge 
of the gulf of poverty. The counsel for the prose¬ 
cution alluded to Tasker’s losses, which he deplored 
in feeling terms as the result of the ruffianly and 
unprovoked assault of the prisoner. Closky was 
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in court whilst sentence was passed, and took the ! 
poor woman out and offered her whisky, which 
was by that time perliaps the only consolation ho 
knew. 

The necessary attendances at the police court 
and at the assizes brought Hastings and Dr Brand 
together. Hastings took a fancy to the Doctor, 
who returned the young man’s liking cordially. 
Grief for the death of the dearest cannot last for 
ever, and Hastings was growing reconciled to loss ; 
but he stood steadfast to his resolves, and accepted 
the responsibilities which his new position threw 
upon him. Mrs Brand would fain have enlisted 
him in the cause of Bolter’s Rents ; but beyond 
money lie could be persuaded to give nothing to 
that enterjirise. The little lady accepted his dona¬ 
tion with reluctance, and would have refused it 
outright but for the thought of that great ocean of 
poverty on the shores of which she now walked so 
often. All this time the rumours of war were 
growing, and Benjamin Hartley made money as 
only millionaires make money when tlie fate of 
nations approaches. He was much in London 
negotiating on ’Change and in the arcana of 
C’nesns Brothers and others of that golden breed, 
for vast cou]is of financial jKilicy, 

One night Will Fairholt walked quietly into 
the chamhers to which Hastings had recently 
removed in King’s Bench Walk, Temple, and 
where, to keep himself out oi' harm’s way, he 
was assiduously reading fur the bar. Hastings 
sprang = <gerly to s.i..iU.' liiiu. ‘ What brings you 
to tou n ? Have yu i any news ? ’ i 

‘None,’ said Will, shaking his head. ‘1 am here j 
on business. The poor old governor is quite ! 
broken, and cau attend to nothing.’ Hi.s voice : 
tjuivered a.s he spoke, and he looked pale, and 
wretclied. 

‘Will, old friend,’ said Hastings gently, ‘you 
are wearing yourself out. It ought to lie more 
heavily oii mo than you ; for lliougli, heaven 
knows, 1 would <lo anything now to undo what 1 
did, 1 know I helped to this miMU’able end, and 
that all your strength went to )>r<'V<'Ut it.’ 

‘You meant no wrong,’ saiil AVill, ‘nor T ; but 
I’m afraid we all did wrong together. There is 
nothing to do but to wail now, and no hope that 
waiting wi J do anything for ns.’ * 

‘The scoundrel who ruined him has met with 
his deserts,’ sai<l Hastings; ‘and there’s some 
comfort any way.’ 

‘Little comiort,’ said Will, shaking his head.— 

‘ Hastings,’ he added suddenly, ‘ I must tell some¬ 
body, or I shall go mad. Before this terrible 
thing happened, and poor Frank disappeared, he 
and I were rivals. And 1 feel soinetinies so 
hideous a temptation to be glad that he is gone 
and out of my w'ay, that it is killing me.’ After 
saying this, he buried his head in his luiuds and 
leaned above the table. 

‘A morbid dread of a fooli.sU shadow, Will, 
believe me,’ hi.s friend sahl kindly. ‘ I know you 
better. A casuist torment, which a man of your 
conscientious ami sensitive nature is safe to create 
for himself as often as he can. No, no. Will. 
Don’t fight phantoms of that sort any longer. 
Turn daylight on them. You arc worn and -tired 
just now. Come into the streets, and let the wind 
blow the cobweLs from your braiu.’ He clapped 
his companion on the shoulder. 

Will arose without a word, and they went out 


together. They passed up the silent walk, and 
through the narrow way beyond it, and came out 
at Temple Bar, where they turned westward. As 
they passed the western churcli, there broke upon 
the air the sound of a scattered cheer, and then 
another and another. A chance acquaintance of 
Hastings’ came by at that moment arm-in-arm 
with a friend, and tuniiug at the sound of the 
cheering, lifted his hat and shouted ‘ Hurrah ! ’ 

‘What’s the matter. Ward?’ asked Hastings, 
laying his baud upon the arm of the man wlio 
cheered. ‘ Is war declared ?’ 

‘ Hillo ! ’ cried the other, turning round. ‘That 
you, Hastings ? Now, old man, you always said 
that if there was any fighting to be done, you’d 
get a commission. Go for it. Now’s your 
time,’ 

‘ Is war declared ? ’ Hastings asked again. 

‘Yes,’ roared •the otlier in reply. ‘War’s 
declared ! Hurrah ! Come and join us. We shall 
.sail in less than a week.’ 

The street was full of excited people. Stranger 
questioned stranger. Men who had never seen 
each other before shook bands upon the news, 
and cheered. Some doubted, some denied, but all 
wore wild at the prospect, ami the general heart 
beat with a fierce joy. Rickety clerks and pale 
shoiunen felt the blood tingle in their thin vains, 
and were ready to march and fight and die. Most 
jieople after this lapse of a quarter of a century 
have come to believe that the Crimean War, that 
terrible and splendid crusade, was a huge blunder ; 
but in ’54 the large soul of England was throbbing 
to the old heroic music, and beat to another mea¬ 
sure than that mean tune of ’77, which still jars 
on our ears. It was the old great mission on which 
the sons of this Mother of the Nations were going 
—to lay the Oppre.ssor low, and to succour them 
that had no other helper, and to hold Europe clean 
of tyranny. A gre/it purpose, and howsoever it 
fuileil or fell, carried llirough with a great spirit. 
Ay ! ami even you—pale shopman and rickety 
clerk—had a right to cheer in .such a cause; and 
it was Well for you that your thin blood ran warm 
and tingled, and well for the land that bore you 
that your hearts responded to her call. 

Hastings’ chance acquaintance went eastward, 
cheering still, and left the two friends facing each 
other, pale ami excited. 

‘ 1 sliall volunteer,’ said Hastings, catching Will 
by the arm, and walking on rapidly, 

‘ I wi.sli 1 could,’ said Will, sigliing. He caught 
his breath at the thought. No ; it was not possible. 
His father was dying. He could not leave him to 
bear the burden of bis griefs alone. 

‘At last,’said Hasting.s, hurried by the excite¬ 
ment of the time into forgetfulness of his coin- 
pauiou’s sorrows and his own—‘ At last the world 
has something in it for a man to do. I 'm told 
they fight—these fellows ; and it won’t be an ca.sy 
bu.siness. But to think. Will, to tliink that at last 
w’c are let loose with leave to pull that bragging 
bully down! Ca tra, fa ira, fa ira,' he sang under 
bis breath, and marched on wildly, with. Will 
silent at his side. 

Hastings went to ■work next morning; and 
before Will Fairholt left town, rushed in upon 
him with news that he was certainly going to the 
Crimea. Will heard him sadly;, but congratulated 
him with all his heart, and envied him not a little. 
All he could do was to go home, and make the 
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I>oor old father’s last days a little lighter than they 
could he without him. And he had within him— 
or so Re held it—a greater enemy than the Czar of 
all the Eussias could bring against him. So when 
the time came, he went back home, and soothed 
the old man’s fretful grief, and biiried his own, 
and lived in outward melancholy tpiet, and prayed 
hard, poor soul, and did his duty, and found no 
rest. 

When Frank read that terrible heading to the 
paragraph in the morning pa])er, he sat still for | 
a moment, stunned. Then he smoothed the jiaper ^ 
out mechanically, and folded it, and read the hard j 
dry narrative througli. It ran thus: i 

‘Early yesterday morning, two men, named I 
respectively Isaac Shakell and John Turner, were | 
pro«!ecling to w’ork,,when they were ai-rested hy i 
the sight of a well-dressed figure'which lay pros- j 
trate in the mud in Spaniard’s Ijane, at a distance | 
of about three hundred yards from the Spaniard's j 
Inn. The figure w'as that of a man of about; 
twenty-five years of age. lie was quite dead, and j 
had apparently lain there all night, for his clothes ' 
were saturated with mud and rain. Letters were ' 
found upon him, addressed to James Groves at the ; 
Spotted Bog Tavern, Bloomsbury. Inquiries were 1 
at dbee set on foot; and the deceased was imine- i 
diately identified as the landlord of that well- i 
known hostel. All that is known of this tragic ! 
incident is that, at a late hour on the previous I 
evening, the deceased left the Sjmniard's Inn in | 
the society of two friends, who returned almost j 
at once, and shortly afterwards left the house for ! 
that of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, with ■ 
whom they spent the night Tliese gentlemen | 
agree in stating that the cleceased was in a con¬ 
dition to take care of himself. When the boily 
was found, the head rested upon a large and 
jagged stone, upon which he had evidently fallen 
backwards. Except for the wound thus ]>roduced, 
which was clearly the cause of death, there were | 
no marks of violence upon his person. A ]>ocket j 
in the breast of his overcoat was turned inside | 
out, and a chamois-leather bug, known to have I 
contained the sum ,of ninety-eight pounds ten ' 
shillings in notes and gohl, had been abstracted, i 
The police on visiting the .spot believed that they j 
could discern evidences of a brief struggle, and 
their attention being called to a breach in the ■ 
hedge near at hand, they succeeded in tracing foot- I 
steps for some distance. The most singular fact iii | 
the whole of this mysterious and tragic business j 
is, that the bag above alluded to was found at { 
the side of the field, at some distance’ from the j 
track left by the footsteps of the criminal, and i 
that a purse containing a considerable sura of 
■ money was found on the person of the deceased ! 
The police have as yet no clue to the perpetrator 
of this apparently purposeless outrage.’ 

After this came another paragraph, headed 
‘ Mysterious Ee.stitutioii; ’ which set forth that 
a ticket-porter had delivered a package containing 
a sum of one hundred pounds in gold at the Spotted 
Dog Tavern, with th6 statement that the gentle- I 
man who borrowed it on the previous evening in 
Spaniard’s Lane bad sent it hack again. ! 

All this, understanding it quite clearly, Frank j 
read over, /ind then laid the paper down. He put ■ 
ifpn. a velvet wideawake, and left the house, and 
,walked quietly away. Nobody paid him any 


unusual regard, and he walked on, not knowing 
where he went, and not caring. He passed through 
Uxbridge and the two Wycombes ; and night fell 
as ho entered on that lonely stretch of country 
which lies northward on the Oxford Hoad. He 
had not tasted food or drink, although he had put 
thirty miles between himself and home since he 
started. Nor did he feed any want of food or 
drink, or think of anything hut the one consuming 
terror which dwelt w'ith him. The inexorable 
terrible Past set its pillar of cloud by day before 
him, and its pillar of lire by night. All day long 
the sordid and hideous crime of which he had 
been guilty enacted it.self in .diadowy form before 
him, and in tlie night it glared in fiery lines. 
Fire seemed wdthin and without him as the weary 
automatic feet went on, hour after hour, hour after 
hour, until, before the eastern skies were gray, 
he sank from sheer exhaustion, and lay until the 
sim aroused him from dreams which enacted his 
crime with horrible iteration. He ro.se again, and 
once more tlie automatic feet carried him on. 
Where he had lain on the bare road, he was mud 
from head to heel. His eyes ■were bleared with 
the sleepless agony of his soul, and his knees 
bent beneath him. Country peorde passing him 
stared and laughed and pointed, believing him to 
be tipsy. He scarcely saw them as he staggered 
by. Coming to a little village inn, lie entered, and 
culled for bread-and-cheese and ale. He tendered 
a sovereign, and wa.s going away witlnmt the 
change, when the host ran after him and placed 
it in his hand, lie took it like a man in a dream, 
and roamed on again with all his senses clouded 
by the action of the food he had taken, and by the 
fatigue he had undergone, and the aching pains 
which followed liis rest upon the muddy road. 
Yet the cloudy presentment of his tragedy was 
still before him in the cloud, and the dry tire of 
Beiuor.se burned on within hifn. And lie knew 
that though he lived beyond the uttermost span 
of human year.?, the fire would burn. 

Thus with horrilile automatic step, without 
volition of his own, he -walke*! on slowly and more 
slowly, until he reached the little town of Thadre. 
It was with no thought of escaping the detecting 
hand of justice^tliat lie avoided the better sort of 
inns. Exhausted Natfire cried aloud for food and 
•sleep ; but lie went wearily about the town until 
he came upon a little puhlic-liouse in a by-street, 
and ate coarse food there ravenously and without 
relish, and then mounted tlie rickety stairs, and 
threw liimsell' upon the uninviting bed and slept. 
Through the dark hollows of the night his dread 
walked wutli him, iiamele.?s, indefinable, full of 
unspeakable fear, unrecognised. When he awoke, 
he knew the companion of his sleep ; and first as 
an added terror, and then as a first faint gleam 
of hope, and tlien again a? an added terror came 
the thought, ‘I shall go mad I’ 

The landlord and the landlady of the place had 
been diseussing him, and when he descended the 
rickety stairs in the morning, the landlord ques¬ 
tioned him. 

‘ Might I make bold to ask where you're a-goin’, 
mate ? ’ asked the landlord. 

Frank had not thought of going' anywhere, but 
had started on that vainest of all vain enterprises, 
the attempt to outwalk liiiujielf. But he answered 
‘Liverpool,’ tliinking that would do as well as 
another place, and that he would go there. 
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‘You bean’t a seafarin’ man?’ aaid the land¬ 
lord, pursuing his inquiry. 

‘ No/ said Frank. 

‘ Lookin’ out for a job anywheer ? ’ 

‘ No/ said Frank again. 

‘Got money, maybe ?’ said the landlord. 

‘I have enough to pay your bill/ Frank 
answered, weary of the questions, but scarcely 
resenting them. 

‘ That ’a right enough/ returned the host; ‘ a 
man’s business is a man’s business, and yonm ain’t 
mine, and mine ain’t yourn. But I suppose you 
can guess ns it looks odd to see a man like you 
a-coming into a ])lace like this.’ Frank returned 
no answer, though the landlord waited. By-and- 
by he went on again. ‘You’ve been on the loose, 
I reckon '/ ’ 

‘ Suppose I have,’ Frank returned, lifting his eyes 
for the first tiine. ‘ That gives you no right to 
question me. What do 1 owe you ? ’ 

‘Tluit’s reasonable enough,’ said the landlord ; 
‘but a man like you can’t liclp knowin’ us it’s 
suspicious-like, don’t you see ’- 

‘Will that ]viy you?’ Frank asked, laying five 
t-ihillings on tlie table. 

‘For a gentleman as doesn’t want no questions 
asked, and doesn’t want to bo interfered with,’ 
sai(. the landlord, ‘I think an extra live bob ud be 
the handsome thing.’ 

Frank laid down two other half-crowns, ami 
went bis way without I'urllier c|uestion. The land- i 
lord Ic.iki d after i.dn, jingling the ten shillings in : 
his liand as he sti od. Jlis wile looked over his ! 
shoulder at the retreating iiiM])ing figure. ‘ Poor ’ 
young ivuitleinan i ’ said she; ‘I wonder wliat’s; 
wrong with iam ? He’s in sump sort o’ troidde.’ i 

‘Ah!’ said the landlord, sliakiiig his head with ; 
an air uf pro]thec.v, ‘we shall hear of /iini again. ■ 
lie ’a done something ; ’ and with this sage cun- ! 
elusion, the landlord walked indoors, and threw i 
the ten shillings into the till. { 

‘ 1 thought he was a gentleman,’ said the land- j 
lady, ‘directly I set eyes on him, for all the dirt 
on ids clothes.’ 

‘Anybody could lia’ seen that,’ said the land¬ 
lord, ‘if he’d had a heavylaunch o’ mud on him.’ 

Frank went onward in the old mood. There was 
a gap between his common life and Ibis winch his 
mind almost failed to bridge; and be looked back 
dimly and with a lack of interest not liasy to 
understand, on a happy life which somebody else 
eeetued to have led a long long time ago. And all 
this time he never said to himself, ‘ 1 am miser¬ 
able,’ 6r ‘ My punishment is heavy,’ or hail any 
really conscious form of thought at all, exciqit lor 
instants of time, when Memory stabbed him, and 
then he always fell back into the dreamy horror 
which had before possessed biiu. Late that nigdit 
it rained, and he was out upon a lonely road with 
only one light in sight, and that shonV ruby red 
in the darkness. The road led him towards this 
light, and the telegraph wires made a mourning 
noise in the wind as he plashed along below Ihem. 
Losing the red light now ami then among tlie trees 
as the road twisted, he found himself suddenly 
below it, and near a railway arch. A set of 
wooden steps led towards the rustic railway 
station, and not knowing why, he stood before 
them in the rain until the far-off roar and whistle 
of au approaching train reached his earn. Still 
acarcely knowing why, he mounted the wet steps, 


and faced a porter who wa.s stamping down the 
platform in a gleaming tarpaulin cloak. 

‘Going by this train?’ said the porter. ‘She 
doesn’t stop till Kngby.’ 

‘ Give me a ticket for Eugby/ Frank answered. 
It mattered nothing where he went, and he allowed 
chance to drift him. 

The train came lumbering up, and he entered 
one of the carriages. But for himself it was 
emjity; and as he sat there, the monotonous clank 
of carriage and engine sent him to sleep, and for 
an hour he was at peace. But Remorse stood ready 
for him with that Nessus cloak of torment which 
she carries, and wrapped him in the fiery shroud 
j wheu he awoke. So in the rain, he turned into 
] the streets of the familiar town. Rugby I he had 
j spent tlic happiest hours of his life, the happiest 
j years there, as many hundreds of English geutle- 
I men had done l^fore, and hkve done since his 
I day. And as he walked about the silent rainy 
I streets, the magic of things familiar laid a hand 
; upon liini, until recalling what he had been, he 
I was seized with such a passion of self-pity that he 
laid his head down upon a garden-wall and wept 
i as if Ins heart would break. As if his heart would 
j break ? His heart ivas broken. 

I Though pity for himself unsealed his tears— 
i and lew men ever weep tears of real passion .hut 
j at the bidding of their own sorrows, and not 
i anotlier’s—his soul, unclouded for a moment, 

: looked back, and saw all whom he had left and 
lost who loved him, and he wept for their sakes 
! and for tlie tears wliich they would weep. And 
’ tlicrehy—as I would fain believe—God’s hand 
; of healing for the first time touched that sinful 
i and sulfering soul. Shine out, Repentance, with 
; angelic eyes, sweet opposite of harsh Remorse; 

■ shine out, and lead us to a purer stream than 
; Li^the’s, which is all Remorse dare pray for ! 

! niOFESSIONAL ROBBERS OF THE 
I FESIIAWUR VALLEY. 

i 1 ’ksh.^.wur, which is about sixteen miles from the 
iviiybcr Bass, lias a jxipulation of lifty or sixty 
; tlio'usand. Its position at the entrance of the 
' chief gateway into Calml gathers within its walls 
mini iiom almost every district in India and every 
i country in Central Asia. About two miles from 
i tlie city is the military cantonment It is perhaps 
' the most important in the whole country. In 
i general there are stationed in it nine or ten regi- 
i ments and three or four batteries of artillery. It 
, is not my intention to discuss the importance of 
! its position or give a sketch of its history. My 
; jiurpose is to give a short account of some of the 
I robberies which took place wheu I wras quartered 
in it soiue years ago. 

IMany soldiers ivho have been stationed at the 
c-autonment have left Feshawur without any know- 
: ledge of the city itself. This does not arise from 
i any unwillingness on the part of the British soldier 
I to Visit the city, but from a garrison order fmbW- 
! ding him to enter it without a written permission, 
from his commanding olficer. Such an order u 
seemingly a very hard one, but it is one which is 
absolutely i)eces.sary. In the bazaars are to be 
found men from almost every district in India; 
and what is more to our ^mrpose at present, men 
belonging to the many tribes w'hich oftcupy the 
neighbouring hills. These tribes in their form of 
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govenun^t and in their devotion to their chiefs 
are very similar to the HiKhland clam of Scot¬ 
land in former times. Though they ore at con¬ 
stant enmity with each other, there are two 
thinm w'hich can band these tribes, and these 
are by them considered as one—a war with the 
English, and the defence of their religion. Such 
a people are readily excited, and street brawls 
in the native city of Peshawar are consequently 
by no means uncoimuon. The appeanmce of 
the British soldier has olten a niiuldeiiing iiitln- 
ence on the more religious Mussulmans; and Euro¬ 
peans. at least those belonging to the military 
orancn of the service, have not yet learned-a) take 
meekly any insult ollered to them by natives. It 
is on this account tlnit permission to enter the cit}' 
is so caiefully guarded by couimamling oHieeis, 
Arms, horses, and money are the chief tiling'^ 
sought after by tlfle thieves aix,d robbers in the 
Peshawur Valley and a>ljoining hills ; and there 
is no breach of charity in stating that the men ol 
the hill-tribes are professional robbers. To secure 
these articles, they adopt almost eicry conceivable 

C lan, and shew no little skill and daring, as may 
e seen from the fi'llowing illustrations, which, 1 
may add, are given without any colouring, and are 
strictly true. 

.^r Lowenthal, a well-known missionary, sta¬ 
tioned at Peshawur, was one night sitting at bl^ 
desk, when he saw his dhurree (carpet) quietly 
lifted up by a man’s head rising apparently out 
of the floor. An exclamation of surprise and u 
call for help caused the liead to disappear. On 
insjiection, Mr Lowenthal found that his house ' 
had been entered in a way somewhat unusual, 
but by no means new. The thieves—there must 
have been more than one engaged in the attair 
—bad dug a hole close to the study, and run 
a tunnel right under the wall to the middle of 
the floor oi the loom. Some idea of the skill ot 
the ininer-s may be learned from the fact that ^Mr 
Lowenthal was not disturbed liy any noise until 
the head of the robber was actually in the room. 
A year or two after the above incident took place, 
this eminent oriental scholar was murdered lu his 
veranda by one of his own servants. 

Earthquakes are bf frequent occurrence in the 
Peshawur Valley, and on this account nearly 
every house is built of mud mixed with chojiped 
straw, the same material being used for out¬ 
house buildings, of which the st.ible is generally 
the most important A mounted officer has per¬ 
haps two hundred pounds invested in horses, 
ana it is therefore a most imjiortant matter for 
him that these animals should be ]>rotected 
from the hands of thieves. Many are the plans 
used for this purpose. Perhaps the most success¬ 
ful, and consequently the most popular, is to , 
fasten an iron chain round each Inrid-leg of the 
horse, and padlock the chains to an iron bar, 
driven firmly into the ground. This, however, I 
does not always defy the thieves, as they know 
the use of a file as well as their pale-faced neigh¬ 
bours. There are instances known when the rob¬ 
bers, finding all their attempts fail to got rid of 
the chains, in their anger have had the brutality 
to cut the feet olf the horse. i 

Many officers trust to chokedhars or watchmen ; I 
but these men are only to be implicitly trusl^-d I 
when thei'e is no danger near. The Sikh watch- i 
men are an exception, but they are diificulL to i 


find. There has ever been a deadly feud between 
the Afghans and the Sikhs, and a sleeping Sikh 
watchman found by an Afghan prowler receives 
no mercy. A knife driven into liis heart ends 
sleep and life together. In general the wateb- 
rnen are natives of the district, and are quite 
1 aware that the most pleasant part of their duty 
is to draw their wages once a month. They may 
actually see the thieves loosening their master's 
horses, and the groom may be lying within 
a yard of the liorsi’s watching with fear and 
trembling every movement; yet neither will inter¬ 
fere. They will not even shew any sign of being 
awake, because any altempt on their ])art to dis- 
tmb wliat is going on, or to raise an alarm, would 
make the thieves take nuficc of them in u 
way' far from pleasant. I'liere is, in fact, no¬ 
plan to protect horses which has not ocaisioiuilly 
proveil a failure. The gallant (leneriil cornmanU- 
ing the Pe-?hav\ur Division at the time to which 
I am alluding, had a very valuable mule—an 
animal greatly prized in a hilly country—which 
he placed for security in fiont ol a guard of 
native soldiers and witliiu a few yards of the 
sentry's beat. It attracted the notice of some of 
the billmeri, and a little cautious daring made it 
their ]>iize. Selecting a daik uiebt for their 
eiitcrpiise, they craw'led along the ground until 
tliey leached the animal. With one slash of 
their knives the head and heel ropes were cut ; 
and before the sentry could <lo anything, om* 
of the thieves was on the back of the mule, and 
botli weie lost in darkness. 

The most popular plan of horse-stealing is, how¬ 
ever, somewh.it ditlereiit. It requires at lea-^l thi'^e 
men to cairy it out tuinfort.ibly and succe^''luliy. i 
(hie of them quietly hleals his wav into the stalde, | 
and lays hold of u cord which bas been pushed 
through one of the air-holes in the wall by one 
ol bis Iriends outside. The two use the string 
as a saw, while the third man jioiirs upon it a 
jilentitul supply ot w'ater. '1 he cord silently and 
speedily cuts Us way down the mud wall. In 
a womleiliilly short time the tliree craltsmen 
I manage to saw round a jiortion of the wall, wflii li 
wlieii pushed outwards, leaves a spice sufficient 
to allow a horse to pass out. This done, the 
rem.iiniiig wdik presents no dilhculty. The 
rope.s which bind the horse are cut, and in a 
I short time he is cauteiing to the lulls W'lth 
generally two and sometimes lus three new 
' infisters on his back. 

A somewhat bold and impudent exploit in the 
horse-stealing line was the amusement and the talk 
of the station lor some days. The cantonment is 
literally a camp. At hiindown a chain of sentries 
coniiiiunicating with each other is posted right 
round It. Tills demands a great number of men, 
and all regiments, cavalry and infantry, Euru- 
liean and native, nightly give their proportions. 

A native trooper on the occasion to which 1 
refer, lastened his horse to the peg fixed about 
the middle of his ‘beat;’ and to keep up his 
courage and himself warm— the night was very 
dark and bitterly cold — w'alked pretty smartly 
baikwanls and forwards on bis ‘beat.’ The 
extent of his walk w'as not more than thirty yanls, 
and thus at no time could he have been more than 
fifteen yards from his charger. He was armed in 
the usual way with a short rifle and a tulwar or 
sword. While thus doing duty, a hillman was- 
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watchma; him with an eye to busineM. He that a good ‘ professional * will take the sheet from 
managed to crawl quite close to him without under a person lying upon it, even after he has 
exciting notice; and waiting quietly until the given warning that he will do so. The plan 
eentry was near the end of his walk, and of course adopted is ingenious. The performer folds very 
with his back to the horse, the I’obber cut the smoothly the one side of the sheet which is not 
charger's rope, mounted him, and in a moment occupied. He then tickles the ear or the nostril 
was galloping from the station. The sentry fired of the sleeper gently, but suflicient to cause him 
liis rifle in the direction in which his steed Ixad to turn round u little. The piece of sheet thus 
gone ; guards turned out, and a lot of noise w.as ' gained is added to the folds. 1 he process^ is 
raised ; hut the outwitted soldier never saw his , repeated until one half the sheet is in folds. The 
liorse again. To him the loss was a serious one, [ operator then goes to the opposite side of the bed, 
as the horses of tlie native cavalry rcjgiments do , and with a delicate use of the feather he soon has 
not belong to the government, but to the troopers ' tlie sleeper over the folded portion, and the deli- 
tlieiuselves. I cate tiick accomjdished. 

The Peshawur robbers are not only daring ; A very good illustration of the confidence which 
fellows by nature and training—conscience being the liilluiea have in their ability to do their work 
a commodity of which they do not know anything, I quietly, occurred some years ago. One of the highest 
and for which they have really no word in their , inililary olliciak, whose name i.s well kmwvn along 
language—but their courage in their enterpri.ses the ^ve.^tern side yf India, and wlio should have 
is kept up l)y the careful preparations which tliey ' been a very jirominent jierson in the late war, was 
make betore beginning any serious undertaking promoted on account of excellent services to an 
in their line. They strip themselves of every , iui}ujrtaut post ‘down country,’ A night or two 
article of clothing, and then smear themselves , before his departure, and after all his goods had 
over with oil or ghee, which is butter prejmred in ! been packed up, he aud his wife were awakened 
a particular way for keeping. Tims they can ; from their sleep by a noise in their bedroom, 
literally give the slip to any one attempting Before them were several men coolly removing 
to ' V hold of them. In aildition to this pre-, their boxes. 'Ihe officer, with perliaps more courage 
cauuun they carry a knife about the length of the ' tlian jtrudenco, at once made an attempt to defend 
arm, somewhat heavy, and of the keenest edge. 1 his ]iroj)erty, but this t{uiekly induced one of the 
Farther‘down eountry ’ tliere prevailed a strange I robber.s to fire a pistol at him, with fortunately 
custom among the ]irofe.''»ioiml thieves, which I a badly directed aim. They knew’ that the report 
liavti ii jL seen iioi; ed in any books. Tliey fasten i would arouse the neighbourhood, and that further 
iron hooks—viuy s inilar in shajie to our ordinary ' chance lor that night was gone, and accordingly 
fish-lux.k”—to iheir fingens. Should tliey be , they took to flight. Subsequent imjuiiies shewed 
distuibed io their opeiations, and attacked, they | that the robbery liail been deliberately planned, 
claw the l'act*s of thu-e trying to cajilure them, ' and that many were engaged in it. Men wore 
and thus inflict four t('vible wounds. i jdaced at short distances from cifch other a con- 

One of the mo.sl comiuoii preparations to ineuro sideiable way along the road leading to the 
safi-ty made liy the hillimm when they inteml to eountry, to hand the boxes one to the other, 
rob a house in the c.intoiiiiicnts, is a very simple 'I’he men wlio entered the bedroom had the liardi- 
oue. They jirovide tlicm.-^ehes with fen or a hood to light a eandle, and tlie cunning to shade 
dozen .stones lialf the size of the fist, w'hich they its light from the «*ycs of the sleepers by keeping 
lay down on the ground at inleivals t)U their the lady’s parasol, wdiich they hud opened for the 
approach to the house on wliich they contemplate purpose, between them and it. It was found 
Operations. Should they bo iliiLurbed or jmi-'Ued, that some of the officer’s servants had a hand 
lin y retreat on the line of the, stones, and picking in the attempt to rob him, and one or two 
them np as they retire, tlirow them at tlu-ir were punished; but their accomplices w’cre never 


pursuers, and with such precisiem aiul force, 
that we, have never heard of a capture under the.se 
circumstances. 


caught. 

1 have only to allude to the way in which the 
hillmen try to get possession of firearms. There 


Seldom indeed do the thieves, unless compelled, is nothing they prize so highly as the British 
use violence, though they, like all their country- soldier’s rifle ami some rounds of ammunition, 
men, hold life choaix I’hcy prefer to carry ofl’ Every precaution is taken to secure the rifles, 
their booty quietly. I was in a camp on one occa- ! but during the time I was in the station many 
siou, wlieu some thieves came into the regimental ! were stolen. An order was given coimuaiiding 
bazaar and lifted the tent in which tlie baker i every soldier to place his rifle under his cotton 
and his wife were sleeping without disturbing 1 mattress and sleep uiion it. Still the rifles were 
their slumbers, and carried it away. The silence ! lost There was a suspi'uou that some of the 
of the movements and the gentleness of the touch ' soldiers sold them ; aud acconlingly strong presses 
of these men are wonderful. One has difficulty ‘ were placed in the barrack-rooms, in which the 
in believing the story about the native who J rifles were lodged every night; but still now and 
climbed a tree and look an egg out of a nest then rifles were mis.sing. The hillmen, finding 
without disturbing the bird which was sitting ' that their cliance in the barrack-rooms had gone, 
on it; aud one has a little more difliculty in fumed their attention to the guard-rooms. The 
believing the addition to the story, that while j guard consisted of a sergeant and twelve men at 
the man was taking the egg, a second man climbed least. Each man had his rifle, aud every sentry 
the tree and stole his trousers. But I have known had his rifle loaded. The thieves easily manag^ 
servants who put the socks on the feet of their to escape the notice of the sentry in a dark night, 
masters without disturbing them, before they and slip into the guard-room; and there they 
awoke them lor morning parade with, ‘Sahib, generally succeeded in finding at least* one rifift 
Sahib, bugle gone;’ aud it is a well-known fact handy, and made off with it. If the sentry 
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discovefed what was going on, he was unwilling 
to fire, because if he sent a bullet through one 
of the robbers, he was tried by a general court- 
martiai Though ‘honourably acquitted’ was 
always the finding, the trial nevertheless brought 
a great amount of trouble to him—a fact of which 
the thieves were doubtless aware. 


THE EVICTION 


AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 


IN TEN CHAPXi:ilS.--CnAPTEn iir. 


My reverie was 
longed sound of 
from some point 
at once extinguisl 
and, goinff to the 


interrupted by the low pro- 
a horn, proceeding ai)i)arontly 
not far from the mansion. I 
iCvl the lights upon the table, 
diuiug-room window, partially 


undid the shutters. Eroiii the pAiut where I stood 
I had a view of a long slrij) of lawn, bordered on 
both sides by a dense wood. I looked and listened 
attentively. Tlie night was very calm, and the 
moon lit up the whole ])lace almost as bright as 
day. Soon again the dull booming ot tlie horn 
could be beard; and immediatelv after, I saw 
three men emerge from the tree's on tlie riglit 
Jiapd at some di^tauee from the house, cross the 
lawn leisurely, and plunge into the wood on the 
opposite aide. I’liis observation made me very 
uneasy. It vas now well-nigh midnight, and all 
honest country-folk would be in bed long before 
that hour. I might hai-e concluded the persons I 
bad observed to be poachers ; but jioacheis do m»t 
usually rally together at the sound of a honi. I 
remained standing at the window for some time 
longer; but, nothing more presenting it.sclf, 1 
closed the shutters again carefully, and went up 
to bed. All night long I was ojipressed with sail 
forebodings, and sleep lUd from my eyes. 

Early next morning, Donnelly the bailiff came 
to me m a state of great exeitemeiit and alarm. 
He declined to utter a sa liable till we were alone 
iu the oflico. Then, after having carefully exam- 


trying to frighten him. But jocularity sat ill 
upon me in my present mood; and I utterly 
failed to reassure the imfortunate bailiff. Ho 
talked dismally about his wife and family—he 
asked me to make his will Ho reminded me of 
a fact w'hioh I feared was but too true—that I 
didn’t know the class of people I had got to deal 
with, lie said it was easy for me to sue ray vray. 
I could come and go as I liked ; but Ire, in virtu© 
of his little holding, was doomed to live among 
them, for better or w'or.se; and the tenor of the 
letter left little doubt that it would be for worse. 
These were lacts; and facts were stubborn things. 
As i was casting about for some device, it occurred 
to me that I might do worse than get young Mr 
Carnegie’s advice ui»on the matter. No sooner 
said than done. I went to the desk and wrote a 
short note to him, stating that I wished to see 
him as soon as possible on some v’ery urgent 
business. Having directed it, T gave it into the 
hands of Donnelly to deliver. He readily divined 


Its purport, and ujipeared considerably satisfied 


ined the doors and apertures, us if to preclude 


the possibility of an eaves-dnopper, he retiirnc'd, 
and remarked to me in a sepulchral tone; ‘Mi 
Wharton, this affair of Scall.in’s is goin’ to be a 
bad business. Me boy Mick brought me home a 
quare letther last niglit-the murdheriuest letther 
liver read. It called me the slag Donnelly, an’ 
wint on to say that the blioys wor goin’ to have 
me life for iulherfandn’ iu the eviction, an’ hackin’ 


withal, if 1 could judge by the ulacrify with which 
he lelt the office to execute Ins errand. I had 
been careful to conceal as much as jios'-ible my 
own uneasiness, and of course forbore mention 
of the threatening letter which 1 myself had 
received. 

Scarcely had he left the ofi/ce when the Scotch¬ 
man Nc.sbitt entered it. I’lie latter came to tell 
me that he had changed his mind about the taking 
of Scallan’s farm ; tiiat he had been over it, and 
found it generally unsuitable for hi.s purposes. 
‘The land was as bare as a tin whiistle,’to ii^e 
his owm expression. Jfe^ide'i, he had got an unco 
unplai.sant epi-^tle owur-nicht, full o’ threatnin’ 
an’ mnrlher; an' he, for le.ir that he wad get 
his ‘head iu his hand,’ wa<l like to b-t the maltir 
drop. 

Tiiis view of things, so advisable from the 
Scotchmnii’s point ot view, put me iu a very 
awkward fix. However, without loss of time 1 
set myself to get out of it, by h<;nding a sjn-cial 
me.'sage to the Iw'o other coiujictitors for the I.md, 
who luckily lived iu th'- m ighhmuhood. 7'J^y 
arisweied my call with sulfiucnt piomptness ; but 
they also had caught the conlagiun. It wu-, llirue. 
they said, that-they wor lookin’ for land, hut cacu 
of lliem had got lictlli'T offers since they wor 
fejiakin’to me about Si allaii’.s f.irnim. An’forl/ye 
that, the fan um was in the hoight of dissolution, 
the ditche.s bruk down, .an’ not as mucli grass on 


Nesbitt for to get the farrum. It made me Idood 


Wid resjiect, they 


rtm could. An’ there wos thrampiu’ o’ men round 
me bouse the whole blessed night.’ 

‘Ooulti your son,’ I asked, ‘ recognise the man 
who gave him the note ?’ 

‘Nu sir, barrin’ that he w’as a dark low-set 
man, an’ appearently a sthranger in these parts. 
Ochonel I’m not the same thing at all at all since 
I got it. Here it is, sir.’ 


iL as 'ud gra/.e a ’I’om-cat. 
wouldn't go no farther wid the job, au’ ehure 
there w'us no hai’ium done. 

I was iu a state of mind far from enviable, 
as a result of the.se negotiation.s, w'hen the servant 
entering, announced Mr Carnegie. I hailed his 
arriv'al with extreme satinfactioii. I felt that he 
was just liie iimn to direct me in the present 
crisis. He knew the country, and he knew the 
people. His genial .sjiirit was calculated to invite 


I took the letter from the bailiff’s trembling | lonhderice ; so J talked to him without restraint, 
hand, aud perused it carefully. It was app.irently i 1 detailed to him the incident of the morning, 
written, by the aamo hand as the letter I had 1 ami shewed him the two threatening letters. 1 
received, but conveyed threats much more dire ' asked him for advice iu the matter; there was 
and peremptorv^ No wonder that it unnerved ‘ no one, 1 said, belter qualified to give it. As for 
him; it would have unnerved many a stouter-1 myself, I was at a dead-look, 
hearted fellow than he apparently was. 1 strove I ‘Is there no prospect of applications for the 
to Kmsutehim as best I could, assumed a jocular | land from elsewhere?’ he asTced. 
air, and told him that doubtless some foiks were | ‘ 1 fear not,’ said I. 
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‘And you don’t feel inclined to hush up the 
business by giving back the land to Scallan ? * 

‘ Certainly not. Besides, even if I were ever so 
much inclined to that course, it is impossible to 
a(lo])t it, after what has occurred between the 
parties concerned.’ 

‘ Well then, tlie farm must run to waste unless 
feoniething is done.’ 

‘ 1 suppose so,’ 

‘ A happy thought strikes me. Why not stock 
it yoiu’seil I It will get you out of your dilonnna, 
and prove a profitable way of iuvestiug your extr.a 
capital besides.’ 

‘ The idea is really very good, Mr Cai oe-rie. But 
I don’t know anything about cattle or fairs; and 
1 would like to get tlie thing settled at once, if 
at all.’ I 

‘ There is a score of bulloiks down at my place, ' 
that I’m preparing for the Nobber K.iir, You 
might step dovvir and have a look at them. If i 
they please you-and J think they will -wo could I 
get tliem ipiielly slipped over to Scallan's lands 
uftei dark without any unnecessary fuss.’ 

‘ I am sure 1 am extremely obliged to you for 
your suggestion; it is just Ihe thing. I am 
<iuite satisfied to leave the eutiie mailer in your 
Lanu->' 

‘ fling of tlie kind, my dear sir. Friendship 
is all veiy uell in its May; but laisineis is busi¬ 
ness, S< nd your man JMiiielly doM'ii ; lie is a 
good jme . (li catll.*, •nul can drive a liargaui with 
my calUe-idblar iii ilic country. Between us, 
wc can settle the \a'ue of the lot, and he can 
have tliem back with him. The whole thing is 
quite simjiie.’ 

‘Take care, howevoi,’ I jmt in, ‘that you don’t 
allow tile fellow to rut j hi down in the price of | 
the bullocks. Tlicir value to mo is greatly ' 
enltann d by the circupislaiu es of the case.’ I 

‘There is no ground loi abam on that score,’, 
replied Mr Carnegie, Biiiiling. ‘I know how to 
Like, care of niyscll.’ ' 

‘1 eeitainly feel greatly telie\ed at having my i 
diliieuUy solved so s.ili'.l.ietoiil}.’ , 

‘Oh, that IS all well enough. I should be mucli ' 
belter jileased to know that you realised your i 
exact positK'li. At this moment, you aie iii a ' 
state, ot extieme peril. Jiy ret living* tendeis for 
fScallan’s farm you have Ihiowu down the g.iuutlet , 
to the Kibbomucn ; and doubt]e,.s ere this they 
have arraigned you bdoie their dreadful tri- ' 

bunal.’ j 

‘ Oh, I am not unprepared,’ Niid I, throwing I 
back my double-breasted coat, and displaying to 
his admiring gaze a Colt’s revolver and a pair of 
pistols. 

‘ All very well; but usidess, sir—perfectly use¬ 
less, if you intend to move about the oountry. 
You don't suppose that the lUbboninan is going 
to have a duel with you ? No sir; ho will have 
at you from behind a wall or a hedge. You must 
keep indoors this weather ; it is your only chance. 
Leave the bailiff, or somebody, or anybody, to 
manage your business, and to come down periodi¬ 
cally to report progress. The rascals may be, and 
probably are lying in wait for you at your own 
gate. I observe a number of very suspicious 
characters about the neighbourhood just at pre¬ 
sent.’ 

‘ But I am not my own master ; it is absolutely 
necessary that 1 should go oat. Besides, constant 


staying in the house would be insupportable; it 
would be worse than imprisonment itself. What 
means of protection would you suggest for me to 
adopt out of doors—to employ occasionally, you 
know ?’ 

‘ Well, the best thing jmu can do is to mount an 
inner coat of mail, one that’s bullet-proof. There 
is such a one down at my place, which my poor 
uncle wore in the bad times. You are welcome 
to it, of course. I daresay you ’ll find it somewhat 
heavy; but that is a thing of small importance 
when life is at stake. I shall send it over to you 
this evening by Donnelly.’ 

‘A tliflusaiid thanks. You could not have hit 
upon anything better. By the way, talking of 
arms and armour, don’t you think that a little 
revolver practice would do me no harm—just to 
steady myself if any difficulty arose / H; would 
give me fcomethiiig 4o do indoors?’ 

‘If is a ino.st excellent idea : I was on the point 
of broaching it. During the bad time“, my uncle 
w cut in for three or lour hours of it every day; 
it was his favourite pastime. lie used to remark 
that every land-agent in Westmeath should be 
able to hit an ace of heaits twice out of three 
times at fifteen paces.’ 

‘It will he a long time, I fear, before I arrive 
at such a pitch of e.xcelleiice.’ 

‘ li'oii can only do your best. Believe me, it 
is nio&t iinpoitaiit ; for if in au cncounlei with 
tliose rascal-., you happen to miss your mark, it’s 
bound to be all up with you. Independent of 
that, it will give them a hint in season.’ 

‘ In what way I ’ 

‘ When they come to hear that you are a marks¬ 
man. There arc spies about, who will be safe 
to repoit your uiovemenls to the fralcrnity ; ay, 
sjiies wheio you least expect them—among your 
ow'ii doinesliis, ]>erhaps. The fact is, every man 
in the cmuitry is a Ribboiiiuan ; he must be one, 
to be able to live in the eouiitry at all.’ 

‘ What about Doum lly f’ 

‘Oil, he’s all right; he’s as true as steel. A 
bailin' stands on the .s.ime footing as a policeman 
ill Ireland ; and both are considered as the tools 
of English desjiotism. Doimellx might be trusted 
w ith untold gold ; but he’s a doomed man, sir, if 
tlii'ie W'as ever one in Westmeath.’ 

‘ Poor fi'llow ! he will leave a wife and family 
behind him,’ I sighed, tliinking of uiy owm 
Ciise. 

‘Ah, ye.s ; that is the worst point about most of 
these occiurence.s. Wlieu a lellow is single and 
unencumbered, ho doesn’t nuud running risks. 
But wc must hope for the l>e.st; and if the wiirst 
does come to the worst, why, sir, it is the visilaliou 
of Providence. But I must be off. Don’t fnrget to 
send Donnelly over.’ 

‘ Before you go, allow mo to th.auk 3 ’ou again 
for your very great kindness. Believe me, 1 can. 
never forget it.* . 

‘Tut, tut, man—nothing of the kind. Put if 
anything does occur where mj' advice or assistance 
w'ould be of use, be sure to let me know. Bj' night 
or da.y, at whatever time the message comes, I 
shall ‘be ready. Meanwhile, e.vpose yourself as 
little as possible. So good-bye.’ 

That evening, the bailiff went over to Mr 
Carnegie’s place ; looked at the cattle ; purchased 
a score of the best; and after nightfall, drafted 
them over into Scallan’s meadows. He brought 
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the coat of mail back with him also. I saw him 
cast very wistful looks at the same as he handed 
it to me. For his own protection, I gave him 
a brace of pistols and an American bowie-knife; 
for which ne seemed grateful. Poor man! he 
seemed to require such things more than myself. 
He went home in high feather. 

When all the domestics had retired to rest, I 
went up to ray bedroom and tried on the coat of 
mail. It was somewhat heavy, but appeared 
fully up to its business—that is, of stopping 
a flying bullet. The jmssession of such an 
apparatus should, I suppose, have eased my mind 
considerably. But somehow it did not On 
the contrary, I felt as despondent as ever. I 
could not fcnt reflect that such armour afforded 
ft very poor protection after all. At that very 
moment; midnight assassins might be surrounding 
the house ; perlmfls miglit bo Jurkiug in the very 
next chamber. 1 slept very little that night; 
and what sleep I had w'as troubled with harassing 
dreams. 

THE FATE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 
OF 1588. 

The great Annada which in 1588 was prepared 
by. Philip II. of Si)ain to conquer England and 
Ireland, in order to crush the Protestant religion 
in these countries and to punish Queen Elizabeth 
and her subjects for their aposta.sy from the faith 
of their ancestors, will always be considered an 
interesting historical event. As is well known, j 
the preparations of Philip had lasted eight year.^, 
and were on a great scale. A fleet of one hundred 
and thirty-two large ve.ssels, commanded by the 
Duke de Medma-Sidonia, carrying three thousand 
one hundred and sixty-Jive guns, and about thirty ! 
thousand soldiers ami sailors, sailed from Lisbon ; 
while an array of forty thousand men under the 
Duke of Parma wa.s assembled in Flanders, to 
co-operate with the Armada. On the 20th of July, 
the Spanish Admiral, having received information 
that the English fleet had taken .shelter in Ply¬ 
mouth, made for that port, in order to destroy it; 
but during the ni^it the English 6hi})3 glided out 
of the harbour, and on the following nioruiug 
attacked the Spanish fleet in its rear. 

After various vicissitudes, the Armada, as every 
reader knows, suffered dreadful disasters; but as 
the ultimate fate of many of the ships and their 
commanders may not be so generally known, 
we propose to offer a few words on the subject. 

One of the squadrons, commanded by Don Juan ; 
Gomez de Medina, which consisted of about 
twenty ships, was wu-ecked on Fair Isle, between 
Orkney and Shetlabd, where those who escaped 
drowning suffered great hunger and cold for 
six or seven weeks. The commander having at 
length obtained a vessel, the shipwrecked Span- } 
iards put to sea, and at last found themselves off; 
the little seaport town of Anstruther in Fife- | 
sliire, W’bere the officers landed, and asked for 
shelter and assistance. The bailies of the town,: 
surprised at the arrival of so many strangers, 
notified this unusnal event to their minister Mr ; 
James Melville, happened to have some | 

knowledge of Spanish, and who thus records ■ 
what to^ place; ‘ Up I got with diligence, and ; 
assembling tbe honest men of the town, came , 


to the Tolbooth; and after consultation taken to 
hear them and what answ’er to make, there pre¬ 
sents us a very revereml man, of big stature, and 
grave and stout countenance, gray-haired, and 
very humble-like, wha, after meikle and very low 
courtesy, bowing down with his face near the 
ground, and touching my’ shoe with his hand, 
began his harangue in the Spanish tongue, whereof 
I understood the substance, and being about to 
answer in Latin, he having only a young man 
with him to be his intermeter, began and tauld 
ower again to us in gude English. The sum was, 
that they were come hither, ns to their special 
friends and confederates, to kiss the king’s majesty’s 
hand of Scotland—and therewith bccket [bowedj 
evin to the yird fgronnd]*-aud to find relief 
and comfort thereby to himself, these gentlemen, 
captains, and the i>oor souldiers, whose condition 
was for the present maist miseralde and pitiful.’ 

The Laird of Aiustruther entertained the com¬ 
mander and his olliccrs ; while the soldiers, to the 
number of two hundred and sixty—described ‘for 
the maist part young beardless men, silly [weak], 
trauchled [worn out], and hungered’—received 
shelter and a supply of ‘ kail, pottage, and fish.’ 
The names of the officers, besides Juan Gomez, 
were Cajntan Patricio, Oai)itan de Legoretto, Ca])i- 
tan de Luffero, t.’apitun Mauritio, and Signor 
Serrano. 

Melville also relates an interesting anecdote in 
connection with this circumstance, which was, that 
on his rctiirn home, the Sj)ani8h Admiral shewed 
great kindness to tlie crew of an Anstruther 
vessel which he found arreste<l at Calais. ‘ He 
rade to court for her. and made great roose [praise] 
of Scotland to his king, took tlie honest men to 
his house, and ejiquirit for the Laird of Anstruther, 
for the minister, and his host, and sent hame many 
commendations.’ 

It is interesting as connecting lliese remote 
events with the jiresent time, that in 1670 a 
Shetland gentleman, Mr Edmonston of Buncss, 
pve.scutcd to the Society of Anti(junries of Scot¬ 
land a chair which belonged to tbe Spani.sh 
Admiral wrecked on Fair Isle, 'riiere is also pre¬ 
served in the family of Mr Balfour of Trenaby a 
silver cup, given by the Admiral to a native of 
Fair Lslc, n’amed Mah olm Sinclair. It is 
believed that tlie shijivvreeked Spaniards instructed 
tbe natives of Sbellaiid in knitting and dyeing the 
fine wool of their couritrv, articles made of which 
are now so much esteemed. 

On the west coast of Scotland, several ships of 
the Armada were wrecked. About the beginning 
of October 1586, one of the larger ones, in which 
there were fue hundred men, sixty bra.ss besides 
other guns, and a great deal of gold and silver, was 
driven ashore near the Mull of Cantyre. It wjis 
suddenly blown up with gunpowder, when two 
or three hundred men perished. Another ship 
having found its way into the Firth of Clyde, sunk 
near Port incross Castle, Ayrshire ; but in this case 
some of the crew were saved. In 1740 several 
guns were recovered from this WTeck by divers, 
one of which, having traces of the Spanish crown 
and arms, lay for many years beside the old castle. 
In 1855 a descendant of one of these Spaniards, 
who was said to have retained many of the 
])eculiaritie3 of his race, died at an advanced age 
at Ardrossan. 

Another vessel of the Armada, called the Florida^ 











was blown up and destroyed off the harbour of 
Tobermory, a plot for that purpose having been 
planned and executed under the direction of 
Maclean of Dowart, for which he obtained a remis¬ 
sion under the Privy Seal, Kemains of this 
vessel have been within a recent period occasion¬ 
ally brought up. Part of the wood was presented 
by Sir Walter Scott to His Majesty George IV. on 
his visit to Edinburgh in 1822. Several attempts 
were made to recover the sunk treasure in the 
Florida; one in 16.8 by Sacheverel, governor of 
Man, who tried diving-bells with success. The 
report of the country was that he recovered 
many valuables. Another attempt was made in 
1740 by Sir Archibald Grant and Captain Roe to 
raise her by means of divers and machinery. This 
attempt was unsuccessful; but some guns were 
brought up. Within the last year or two the 
question has been again mooted. 

On tbe coast of Ireland, above seventeen sliips 
of the Arma<hi, with nearly twelve thousand men, 
were wrecked or destroyed; and such of the 
crews as escaped shipwreck were eitlier executed 
or murdered by the natives. In the begin¬ 
ning of October ir>S8, during a storm, a galleon 
of one thousand tons, named Our Lady of the 
liomry, went to pieces on the coast of Kerry. 
Out of a crew of seven hundred men, five hundred 
had died, and the remainder—most of whom were 
gentlemen—there perislied ; the son of the pilot, 
w'ho had laslied himself to a plank, alone being 
saved. Seven ships \A’ere <Iashed to ]ticces on the 
coast of t'lare, and only one hundred and fifty 
men, who struggled through tin*, surf, escaped. A 
galleon eonunandec' i)y Don Lewis of. Cordova 
surrendereiU^ Gals.ay, and other ve.ssels went on 
shore at imu-rent points of Connemara Any 
survivors of these crews were .shot or hanged ; the 
only excepth»u being Don Lewis, whose ransom 
it was supposed might be valuable. A galleon 
commanded by Don Pedro dc Mendoza ran 
aground bebind Clare l.sland. Tlic Don landed 
with one hundred companions, taking with them 
their chests of treasure ; buttlie. chief of the i.«laml, 
Dowdany O’Malley, set upon and killed them all ; 
while a few days afterwards the siiip itself was in 
a storm da.shed u])on the rocks, and all the crew 
were drowned. Another galleon wal? wrecked in 
the immediate vicinity of Chare l.shind, and the 
crew were either drowiKsl or killed by the people. ; 
On the c last between Sligo and Rally shannon, j 
the principal destruction ot the iSpauish Armada ! 
took place. There the scene was one of the 
most frightful ever witne.ssed.- Sir G. Fenton 
wrote at the time: ‘ When I wa.s at Sligo, 1 num¬ 
bered on one strand, of les.s than live miles in 
length, eleven hmulred dead bodies of men, which 
the sea had driven u]ion the shore. The country- 
people told me the like was in other places, thougdi 
not to the like number.’ It was computed that 
eight thousand Spaniards perished between tbe 
Giants’ Causeway and Blasket Sound. Any that 
the sea spared were killed on laud. Sir Richard 
Bingham, the governor of Connaught, claimed to 
have killed eleven hundred! A man named 
Melaghlin M'Cahbe was also reported to have 
de.spatched no less than eighty with his gallow'- 
glass !»xe. When a galleon came ashore, the natives 
Hocked like wolves to the scene. As the crews 
were flung on the sands, some drowned, some 
struggling for life, they became the prey of the 


savages who were watching for them. ‘ A stroke 
of a club,’ says Froude, ‘ brought all to a common 
state, and stripped of the finery which had been 
their destruction, they were left to the wash of 
the tide,’ 

The fate of one of the ships of the Armada 
called the liata, commanded by Don Alonzo da 
Leyva, one of the bravest and best loved of the 
Spanish officers, forms perhaps the saddest episode 
in the history of the expedition. To the care of 
this officer many of the noblest youths of Castile 
had been intrusted. His ship had been in the 
thickest of every fight, and although much shat¬ 
tered, fo^md its way to Blacksod Bay, and anchored 
outside liallycroy. In a storm about the begin¬ 
ning of September, the ship was driven on shore, 
and Don ]..ey va with his crew managed to land, and 
took slielter in an old castle in the neighbour¬ 
hood, After a shovt time they fell in with another 
galleon and a galleass of the Armada which hap¬ 
pened to be off the coast, in which they put to 
.sea; but they were afterwards driven on the 
rocks, and again were shipwrecked. In October, 
however, a galleass that had gone on shore at 
(’allibeg wms repaired, and Don Alonzo taking 
the half of the survivors on board, at length 
ventured to set sail for the west of Scotland. 
Tlie vessel, however, struck on a rock off Di^^it- 
luce and went to pieces. Only five out of the 
wliole number were .saved, wbife Don Alonzo and 
the Castilian nobles at last perished. Two hun¬ 
dred and sixty of their bodies were washed ashore, 
and committed promiscuously to the grave. 

Of the whole Armada, only fifty-four .ships, with 
between eight and nine thousand men, returned to 
Spain; the latter in such a wretched state that it 
was piteous to see them. They were .so overcome 
Avith hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited wdtli 
their discomfiture, that all their country was filled 
with accounts of the desperate valour of the Eng¬ 
lish, and of the tempestuous violence of the ocean 
by Avhicli their islands were surroumled. Nearly 
every noble family in Spain was thrown into 
mourning, from having lost sons, brothers, or 
other relatives, who had entered the Armada as 
volunteers in this holy crusade. ‘They had 
rushed,’ say.s Froude, ‘into th*e service with an 
emotion ])urc and generous as ever sent Teni))lur3 
to the Sepulchre of Christ. They believed that 
they were the soldiers of the Almighty.’ These 
delusions, hoAvever, were dispelled by the English 
cannon; while to complete their misfortunes, the 
elements hurled them upon the most dangerous 
coa.sts in the world. 


MY LITTLE SWEETHEART. 

A STUDY FROM LIFE. 

When I first knew her, she was fifteen years old ; 
I was tAventy-l’our, She wa.s a schoolmaster’s 
daughter; 1, a schoolmaster’s son. We. first met 
one September evening. Her father was a strug¬ 
gling pedagogue, Avith a family of seven, chil¬ 
dren to 8U]»port, and few pupils. I had it ia 
my head to become his partner, and went 
down first to see hoAv- things were looking, I 
arrived after a lengtliy journey; and the first 
thing I saw when ushered iuto the room was a 
little girl seated in an old arm-chair, with a 
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big book upon her knee. Such a little girl, in 
short frocks, hardly up to ray shoulders. She 
shook hands mth me; and as she did so, I noticed 
her eyes were blue, her hair was a golden brown, 
escaping from its bonds in rippling wavelets ; and 
that she had a curiously winning smile, smiling 
not only with her lips, but with her eyes and face 
and all. Later on, I was struck by the way her 
little head was poised upon her shoulders. She was 
upright as a dart j and when she moved, it was 
with an infinite grace, as some tiny queen. 

Her name was Emily; to her friends she was 
always Em. I am not, and was not particularly 
mrsceptible ; but in some strange fashion this little 
fifteen-year-old lady wound herself round my 
heart aji no one ever did before or since. She 
was the greatest puss. She w^s full of mischief 
as an egg of meat. She was lazy ; she was untidy; 
she was perpetually—and deservedly—in hot- 
water; but with it all, she was as some little 
maiden stepped down from fairyland. 

She and I struck np a friendship. She always 
did make friends wdth all male creatures, whether 
five years old or fifty. I was a scribbler even 
tjhen; and I fancy the pride of authorship, even in 
so* small a degree, had a certain charm for her, 
which set me up in her eyes. She wrote her name 
in my birthday-book; and beneath it I wrote, ‘My 
Little Sweetheart’ It lies before me at this 
moment. She was the most audacious talker; 
would prattle of all things under heaven, and was 
never happy if her tongue were still. She was 
full of the grandest projects; meant to do the 
greatest things; and. in moments of enthusiasm 
would pour forth, her ambitioirs souk But she 
had no idea of anything beyond its commence¬ 
ment ; she knew not what system was, and would 
take np a plan but to fling it from her, just 
like the idle puss she was. One thitig, and one 
thing only, would she persevere in—mischief. 

‘ Reform ! ’ she would say, when very penitent, 
her sins being anew found out, ‘Now, did you 
ever hear of anybody reforming at fifteen ?’ This 
with her hands behind her, and the most solemnly 
comical look in the blue eyes which waited for an 
answ'er to her question. ‘ I think,’ she would say, 
if you could manage to be in earnest with her 
fi;ve minutes in succession, ‘if you only give 
me one more chance, I will—yes, I will be 
better.* 

But no. She would fly through her w'ork like 
a bird flinging unwelcome showers from its wing. 
She could not see that life was real. 

Yet had she good cause to see that it was so. 
It was the hardest struggle in the world for her 
father and mother to bring two ends together. 
Very little money was ever hers,' Her wardrobe 
was of the scantiest. She knew nothing of 
pleasure, as some people understand it; she had 
never been ten miles out of the town where she 
was born. Yet there must have, been some fairy 
present at her birtli, for she was like a summer’s 
day, always bright Not that she could not be 
grave. That was one of her rarest charms—her 
gift of sympathy. Only let some one whom she ^ 
knew ana cared for be in sorrow, and Em would I 
not be fax away. Bark indeed would be that | 


sorrow which did not change to light when her 
I sun was shining. Her voice, her eyes, her arms, 
all joined to drive the shadows away, and soothe 
the suflerer with the presence of her love. 

Yet was it love I That is a question I have 
been long revolving. Did My Little Sweetheart 
understand what love might be ? Hardly. There 
was no depth in her nature; and that foundation 
of patience on which love must rest, was scarcely 
there. Hers was a heart which felt for all the 
world, but only till it laughed with her. Absence 
never made her heart grow fonder; and if she 
sorrowed to part with you to-day, she joyed with 
your successor on the morrow. Constancy was 
more than she could fathom ; and ho would have 
been a foolish fellow who would have had her 
wait till ho carved his way to fortune. She could 
not understand that life was reaL 

Time sped. I had now known her more 
than two years. 1 was going for a ramliling 
expedition to foreign parts; and though I knew 
I was a fool for my pains, to me it was a bitter 
parting. And so for the time, I think it wius to 
her; for. in some way links had been joined 
between us without our ever knowing they were 
being forged. 

‘ Well,’ said I to her, the day before I went, we i 
being alone together, ‘ Blue Eyes, how long shall I 
be missed i ’ 

The only answer was to throw herself upon the | 
hearth-rug, place her liand.s upon my knees, and i 
turn her ej-es np towards ray face. 1 

‘ Ah, Blue Eyes,’ said I, trifling with her sunny ! 
hair, ‘ you ’ll have another sweetheart in a : 
week.’ ; 

‘ In a week ? ’ said she, in that curiou.sly clear j 
voice of hers. ‘ Do you think so 'I ’ She looked u]> ! 
at me and watched mo for a moment. Then i 
she turned and got upon her knees, kneeling 
in front of me. ‘ I’erhaps so,’she siihi. ‘But’— 
leaning forward, so that lier breath mingled witli 
mine—‘ he ’ll never be a sweetheart like you.’ 

[ What could I do? 1 knew her so well! 1 
knew that this was just whut che would say to 
any one by way of comfort. I knew that her 
words were as trifle.s, light as air. 

‘Make no* vows,’, said i, ‘only to be brokA. 
You and I have had hap])y times ; why shoula 1 
begrudge tl)e same to another'? ’ 

She was silent. She was now nearly eighteen ; 
but she was so small, that it never occurred to me 
to think of her as anything but a little girl. She 
put her hands out and took mine, still in tho 
sfime quiet fashion. ‘Would you like me to?* 
said she—‘would you like mo to—to take 
another ? ’ 

‘ Em,’ said I, ‘ what does it matter what I like ? 
Before the sim has gone down upon my going, 
another day will have dawned for you,’ I looked 
at her. It came to me that tJiis was very bitter, 
and however great a fool I might be, I could not 
entirely hide wiiat was in my heart. ‘ Little Sweet¬ 
heart,’ said I, ‘ of one thing be sure—I never .shall 
forget you.’ 

She came to me, and I kissed her. She still 
kept her face near mine. ‘Bertie,’ said she—it 
was the first time she had ever called mo Bertie ; 
it had always been plain Mister before, and the 
name rang in my ears—‘Bertie, I'll not forget 
you in a week.’ 
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I almost pushed her from me. I knew this 
dalliance was worse than folly— I knew her so 
well—and rose to my feet. ‘No,’ said I, with 
bitter mirth; ‘ not in a week, but in eight days.’ 

She made no answer, but still knelt at my feet. 
And so we parted ; for the farewell on the morrow 
was but a formal one. 

Two j'ears passed by. Occasionally I sent her 
little notes, pictures of noted places, foolish curio¬ 
sities. But 1 never ^ave her my address. I knew 
letter-writing was not her strong point, and for 
some reason I did not like to think tliat she would 
not write, although she could. Through it all I 
bore her memory with me, and wherever I might 
be, at times would come tlie shadow of her sweet 
face. I would not own it to myself; but now and 
again I hungered for a sight of her, and because 
I knew it was so, and that it was such foolishness, 

I stopped away longer than I hud intended. But 
at last I came back. One of my first visits was to 

B-; for, try how I would, I could not deny 

the longing for another siglit of her. I found that 
tl)e position of the parents of Era had little 
improved ; and her mother told me that she 
had gotie into the world as a governess. Such 
had always been the intention ; but I wondered 
what sort of governess she would make. A staid 
(jouvernante ? with those blue eyes, and that smile, 
that »*verlasting spirit of mischief which would be 
bubli .ng out ! Fancy her a sober p>receptress ! 
And who were her swcellioiirts now i Was there 
a ])U]iil old enough to be made the recipient of 
her lax'o’ir.s / Or was there some one who was 
not a letpil, still nK'’e capable ? Well, what did 
it mattei- to me i f'lie and I had each our way 
to get. 

lier mother told me her situation was in 
the neighltuuraood of Hyde. Happening to have 
frieiuld in that town, 1 made them an excuse fur 
a visit tliere. Yet, on my arrival, I was in no 
hurry to iind them out; and taking up my (juarters 
in a quiet inn, 1 prepared to have a day or two i 
alone. It was a Saturday afternoon, lovely weather ; 
and I set out for a walk well known in years 
gone by, through the Lovers’ Lane, past Quarr 
Abbey, to Fislihoiisc, nestling by the water’s side. 
It was so warm, and tlie country'was so alive 
with beauty, that I took my time and lingered, 
noting spots memory unco held dear. Reaching 
Quarr Wools, I wandered through the brushwood 
to tlie water’s edge. Along the sliore there runs j 
or ran a wall, an old moss-giown wall ; and with¬ 
in this wall an ancient garden—so ancient it 
deserved no better name than wilderness. The 
weeds grew rank and thick, ami no hand but 
Nature’s had much to answer for in it. There 
was an old green gate at the bottom, which moved 
on rusty hinges; under the trees was a garden- 
seat, much the worse for weather and wear; and 
on the left was an old summer-house, damp and 
mildewy, with steps up to the roof, and seats 
upon it. 

Now once upon a time when I was a tutor 
at Rydo, I was wont to linger with, my young 
charges in this same garden. They would play 
upon the shore or among the woods; whife 
I would lie upon the roof of the old summer¬ 
house, sheltered by the trees, looking out upon 
the summer sea, smoking, reading, or in a waking 
dream. So, partly because of old times, partly 


because it was so fine a day, I entered the garden 
and climbed up to the old roof-seat. My pipe, 
in sympathy with the weather, was sootliing to 
ray nerves. Gradually substance became shadow; 
the soft wind sang sweet music to my languid ears, 
and a gentle charm came over me. I fancy it 
was sleep. Utopian to lie there, the wavelets 
rippling softly upon the shore ; a dim suspicion 
of unclouded skies pervading my dreams ! / 

Something woke me—a sound. I opened my 
eyes, dreamily conscious that voices were some¬ 
where near. I lay listening with a sort of 
curiosity, and became aware that I was listening 
to the prattle of children ; little voices were bonie 
upon the breeze, children’s laughter mingling 
with the rippling waves. But every now and 
then tliere was another voice, not a child’s, yet 
childlike. It wuis familiar to my ears, and 
as 1 listened, its «ound woke' within me chords 
of forgotten music. Before many seconds had 
gone, 1 knew it was Em’s voice I heard. But I 
did not move, nor did I turn to see. I lay as 
in a tower of strength ; and it was a comfortable 
feeling to know that I had but to turn uiion my 
elbow, and there before me would be the little 
lady who once w'as Sly Little Sweetheart. But 
at last I moved. I rose upon my elbow quietly, 
so as to make no noise, and looked over .the 
side of the summer-house on to the garden 
below. And there I saw her. She was on the 
seat under the trees. About her w'ere four chil- 
<lren, two boys and two girls. They stood at 
her knees cl use together, watching her make a 
chain of daisy flowers. She had grown, but not 
much ; she was still a little maiden, and it was 
plain she never would lank among big women. 
She was dressed in blue—a little blue cloth cap 
perched daintily upon her daiifly head, still poised 
like a queen’s upon her shoulders, and a blue 
serge dress, which fitted better, I noticed, than her 
dresses used to do. Even from wliere I was I 
could see her blue eyes flashing, and that wonder¬ 
ful smile upon her face. She was certainly 
prettier than of old, and she still looked like 
a maiden stepped down from fairydom. 

I lay still and watchetl, content to be near her. 
I knew I bad but to open my lips, and she would 
be with me on the instant. But I did not choose. 
I prel'ei’reJ, like a cliild, to play w'ith pleasure, 
spinning it out to its full length. It was a 
summer’s ecstasy, and for a while I would not 
break the charm. But then the thought came 
to me, what would she do if she knew that I was 
there ? Wondering what the answer might be, 
softly, hardly above a whisper, I g<mtly called 
‘ Eiu ! ’ But slie, engaged witli the daisy-chain 
and with her little ones, did not hear, and 
paid no heed. So, smiling "as I watched her, a 
second time I called a little louder—‘Em!’ But 
still she did not hear. The. daisy-chain and little 
ones seemed to engros.s all her thoughts, and 
my voice blew pjist Jier wdth the wind. How 
would it do, I thought, since she was so obsti¬ 
nately deaf, to rouse her by confronting her ? 
If she would not hear, she should see, and her 
eyes, if not her cars, be opened. W ith some 
such fancy, I was just about to rise and intrude 
myself upon her "proscnco, when I noticed the 
figure of a man coming down the path. 

I had no objection to children witndfesing our 
meeting, though I could have spared even them; 
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but ft tbitd party, anti he a stranger, I did not 
want. So I waited till he should have gone. He 
waa ft young naan, a gentleman beyond doubt, good- 
looking, dressed in a gray suit of Scotch tweed, 
and bright red necktie, liis was a fair young face. 
He had a promising moustache, which he tended 
with one hand; and he was smoking a mighty 
meerschaum. Instead of passing as I expected, 
when he reached the wall he paused and lookinl 
at the group within. There was I, peeping over 
tl)e outer edge of the summer-house, wondering 
what kept him there. There was he, leaning wdth 
one hand upon the moss-green wall. There was 
she with her daisy-chain, and children at her knees. 
Just as I thought he would surely be moving on, 
to my surprise he \’auUed lightly over the wall, 
hiding behind the very summer-house on wliich 
I sat, Tlien quickly and quieth’, he passed from 
tree to tree, as Miough he wjshed to do so un¬ 
observed, until at last he was behind where the 
unsuspecting maiden sat. 

While I watched with angry eyes, he darted 
from his hiding-place, ran to her from behind, 
drew her head back to him, and kissed her twi(;e 
or thrice upon the lips. The blood boileil within 
my veins. I did not doubt that this w<is a da.stard 
outrage, and that my darling needed a defender. 
Jn a minute, vengeance would have been done, 
nn'd he or I would have lain low. But her 
answer shewed I w’as mistaken. ‘(?'harlie!’ cried 
she, with that sweet smile I knew so well; ‘ how 
can you kiss me before the children ! ' 

‘ Why not V said be. ‘ Don’t I kiss them before 
you?’ And to prove his words, he snatched up 
a little girl and kissed her again and again, she 
laughing at the fun. Then he sat down by her 
side, and putting his arms about luir, drew her to 
him. The daisy-chain dropped to her lap, and she 
looked at him as though he were all the world 
to her. ‘ Darling ! ’ said he, not loudly, but loud 
•enough for me to bear, ‘I have spoken to my 
mother about you and me to-day ; and she thinks 
I am very foolish ; but since I always have hecui, 
and always will be so, she thinks I may as well take 
you to be my little wife—though you will be very 
foolish for letting me.’ 

Her answer wffa to lay her head upon his 
shoulder, and flash her blue eyes with a still 
softer blue upon his face. ‘ Charlie ! ’ said she, 

* are you sure you love me ? ’ 

* Love you ? ’ he returned, and he meant it— 

* my darling, more than I can tell! ’ 

*And you are sure,’she continued, ‘your mother 
will not be angry? I could not bear to anger 
her.' 

‘Angry ?’ said he, closing her lips with kisses. 
‘Who in all the world could be angry with My 
Little Sweetheart ? ’ • 

And 80 on. The children looking on, at what 
was a new experience to them. What mattered / 
They would have to learn themselves some day, 
though perhaps they were beginning early. And 
I—I had to listen to it all. Who could have 
shewn himself, placed as I was, at such a time ? 
They cooed and cooed, and made love as love has 
so oft been made, until the afternoon was spent, 
and then they went. And I was free to go as 
well. Was I dfeillusioned ? Partly, though the 
fault was all my own. Once I knew her well. 
The knowledge which for a time was lost, was 
only found again. 


I have not seen her since. For some cause, her 
happiness stuck in my throat, and I left Hyde 
th.it evening. I may never see her again. Ere 
this, tloubtless she is another’s wife. But when I 
think of her, even to this hour it is as My 
Little Sweetheart. 


BY A POET’S QEAVE. 

The Spring has come and gone, 

Yet silent sleeps be on ; 

His poet-heart unstirred 
lly leaf or song of bin!. 

Tliough daisie.s dot the lea, 

And blossoms crowd the tree ; 

Though Earth resiionsive .ill 
Awakes from Winter’s thrall. 

And finds restored what Autunm had decayed. 

No Spring-tide reaches where the dead are laid. 

The Summer calls in vain ; 

Not here ho wakes again. 

The south wind’s balmy breath 
Woos not the ear of Oeatli. 

Not all the wealth of dowers— 

Not all the sunlit hours 
Making Earth glorious. 

Can bring him back to us. 

And for his sake, but half is ours, I ween. 

Of Summer’s gladness and its golden sheen. 

Then, pensive, Autumn come, 

With woodlands bleak and dumb, 

When garnered are tliy sheaves, 

And shed thy flowers and leaves— 

Come, veiled, his grave to greet 
Who, laid at Nature’s feet, 

Had listened rapt and long 
To learn her matchless song. 

Come, wail him, .•Vutuma winds and weeping skies ; 
Moisten the sod where our dead darling lies. 

Yet let him sleep, nor rave. 

The boon we idiy crave. 

That ho might live again ^ 

In mortal strife and pain. 

Though joy to us it brought, 

For him were deaily bought. 

Then let him .sleep, gteat heart. 

Since but the grosser part 
To dust is given, and where his spirit wakes, 

The dawn of heaven’s eternal Summer breaks— 

And tliough Ills sun be set 

For us—a glory yet 

Beams on us through our tears, 

That all the after-years 
A light and guide will bo— 

A hallowed memory. 

He liveth still—above. 

And lives he in our love. 

And though, alas, the cold grave lies between, 

That lovo will keep his grave for ever green. 

a. !>. ». 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

During tlie Lancashire riots of 1878, a mob of 
rough men went out of Burnley with the intention 
of wrecking one of the houses which stood a little 
way out of the town. The owner of the house, 
one of the cmployerfi, was away from home ; but 
hi.s young wife had remained, and was alone with 
her 6P cants. Hearing that the dreaded mob was 
coming, she went out and stood at her door to 
receive the rioters. Seeing her, they paused ; then 
she addressed them, told them that lier husband 
was awaav, and tluit Mie was there alone at their 
mercy. She olfered them what food .she had, and 
asked them to go and leave her in peace. The 
result of this aiipeal was remarkable. The rioter.s 
threw down the stones which they had brought 
with them to cast at I lie windows, and went 
away quietly, leaving her house untouched. Such 
is woman's influence. Stnmg in lier very weak¬ 
ness, she tamed the rude moh, which would have 
laughed at threats, and been deaf to any other 
appeal. 

'i'here could not be a betira* illustration than 
this of the strange jiower which a good woman can 
exercise over men. But the e.xercise of tliis power 
is nothing ikw, as the pages of liistory can testify. 
Fi'om the very earlie.st times, the influence of 
women has had a very marked effect for good or 
for evil over the lives of men with rvhom they 
have come in contact. It avus through the iuflu- 
•ence of Marcia that the Christians were leniently 
treated by the vicious and cruel Emperor Corn- 
modus in the second century. Again, it is rvell 
known that no one had any influence over the 
passionate Emperor of Russia, Peter the Great, 
but his wife ; as a celebrated writer says : ‘ Slie 
acted as mediator between the monarch and his 
■ Bubjects.’ These and many other instances which 
nuist occur to the mind of any reader of history, 
•only shew that there is a great amount of truth.in 
the aphorism which states that ‘ men are what 
W'omen make them.' 

If the influence of women is so great—if their 
society has such a great effect on the lives and 


characters of the men with whom they are asso¬ 
ciated—and if this influence is to be for good, it 
is very plain that they must be regarded as the 
social equals and not the social inferiors of men. 
One of the greatest mistakes that the world has 
ever made has been that of regarding women ^as 
inferior to men, simply because of their physical 
inferiority. In consequence of this mistake, men 
have at all time.s and in all parts of the earth 
8eriou.sly injured themselves. Instead of looking 
upon Avoman as a ‘ helpmeet ’ for man, the 
tendency has been to regard her merely as a 
slave or plaything; and so the true position of 
Avoman has been altogether lost sight of. In 
degrading woman, man degrades himself; there¬ 
fore, by raising Avomen—or rather by not allow¬ 
ing them to sink below the position which 
they Avere intended to fill—men in reality serve 
their oAvn interests. The position of Aiv'oman is 
fully recognised throughout the inspired writings, 
and in whatever place Christianity has been recog- 
ni.scd, Avoman has been raised to her proper posi¬ 
tion of ‘helpmeet’ to man, and consequently 
ptiiinitled to develop her higher qualities, and 
exercise her refining influence unchecked. Thus 
the responsibility of women under the Christian 
regime is very great. With increased influence 
conies increased power for good or evil. And 
this power may be exercised in a variety of 
Avaj’s. 

In many cases a Avoinan is a ‘helpmeet’ to .some 
particular person, such as her husband. As a 
rule, the influence of a Avife ot^er her husband is 
very great. Insensibly she guides him; AA'ith 
keen perception she detects his best qualities, and 
encourages him to develop them ; with loving 
tenderne.ss she points.out the faults in his char¬ 
acter, and with sympathy that none hut a womaji 
can shew, helps him to do battle against them. 
If he is despondent, she is hopeful; if he lacks 
perseverance, she animates him Avith .her energy; 
if he is crushed with sorrow, she is strong for his 
sake; if he is distracted with anxious cares, she 
is his counsellor ; and if all the world looks coldly 
on him, if friends fall away in the day of trouble, 
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Ibis lot, and clings to him still. Thus, 
ft tasaft wnman may guide a man over the ocean of 
Wk, kaep him in his best course, and bring him 
aftldgr post many a dangerous reef; just as a 
single hand on the wheel can steer the strongest 
vessel ovM? waves which would drift the rudder¬ 
less bai^c to destruction. 

Then a woman may exercise the moat powerful, 
influence for good oveV a father or a brother. How ' 
often has a daughter been the means of reclaiming ' 
a father from evil, and leading him to develop 
good qualities that have long kin dormant 1 , 
Many a man has torn himself iroiu ^ icious com¬ 
pany—many a man has been reclaiuuHl Atom the j 
path of the”drunkarcl, through the holy luiluence 
of a daughter; and in tlie same way many a 
brother has been kept in the path of honour and , 
virtue by a sister’s influence, j 

But A good woman’s infliiewe may extend far 
beyond her own home circle. When she meets her , 
friends and acquaintances in social life, when she 
goes among strangers, her pre-'ence must make ^ 
itself felt in some way, especially by men. A refined 
gentle woman exercises, unconsciously, a powerful ‘ 
influence for good over cveiy man with whom 
she comes in contact. She wins re'ipect—witliout ^ 
which her influence can never be for good—because , 
•eV is refined, gentle, and womanly. She holds 
men’s passions in check by that strange and com¬ 
manding power wliich virtue alone can give. And 
by shewing in her life, in her actions, and by her 
sympathy ‘ how divine a thing u woman luuy be 
made,’ she elevates the tone of every man who 
knows her; and does more to promotti purity and 
a real love of virtue than sermons from a thousand 
pulpits. I 

It is a great mistake to pupp'i.se that a woman 
can only exert her influence for good, as a wife and 
mother. There are some women who think that 
marriage alone can place them in a sphere ot real 
nsefuluess. But it is to be hoped that women are 
learning better ; for under any cucuuintauecs, a 
woman cannot associate with nu-n or women 
without to some extent affec ling their characteis. 
Moreover, the influence of w’omeii i.s gieat in anj’^ 
station oi life. Whether a woman i-t a princess or 
a maid-of-all-woik, there are some lives on wliitli 
her influence must tell lor good or evil The 
higher a woman’s social position, the greater is her 
responsibility, it is tiue; but she cannot live in 
any position without being le-pousible in some 
decree ibx the way in which her influence is 
exerted. On the banks of a canal in Belgium, 
there is a chapel built in niemoty of a good and 
virtuous barmaid, so that even in such a calbnir, , 
where women are exposed to contaminating influ¬ 
ences and great temptations, it is m veilheless 
possible for the»a to win respect and use their 
inflnence for good. i 

There is no necessity to point out liow fatally 
ft woman’s influence may be excited for evil As 
wives, unscrupulous women may suppress all that 
is noble in the characters of their huibauds, and, 
develop all that is b^e ; as mothers, they may 
bring up their children to be worldly, scheming, | 
and utterly devoid of princijile; and as last, I 
pleasure-seeking girls, they may exeuisc the most. 
pernicious influence on the men who admire 
them and seek tiieir society. It is to be regretted j 
that Bo* many women in all classes are so careless j 
about their responsibility, and so thoughtless, 


about the way in which they exeruieo their 
influence over others, especially men. If mea 
are what women make them, it is time tW 
women should learn to appreciate their positionj, 
and realise the great responsibility their influence 
entails upon them. There would not be so many 
fast and dissolute men, if women showed (as they 
could if they chose) a disposition to shun the 
society of such men. If they were to treat disso¬ 
lute men as they treat their erring sisters, there 
would not be so many roues, and w'hat is more 
important, there would not be so many women 
among their victims. 

Among the low'cr ck.sses eojiecially, women 
might use their influence far more eflectiially 
than they do. 'riieie is no leason why there 
.should not be more refinement among them, and 
why they should not use their influence to check 
foul Lmguaue and dnmkenue.sa. If English 
women would keep the young men of our towns 
and villages waiting for wives until tliey gave 
up sweanng and drinking, a very wholesome 
reformation would soon he effected among tho 
godless and coarse j oaths oi the country. ‘ ’iV'liat- 
ev er may be the cu.stoms and laws of u country,’ 
vsays Aime Martin, ‘ the women of it decide llie 
niutals.’ The betlt'r this fact is recognised by 
women, and the more fieqneiilly women are 
found to act as if they understood its truth, 
the purer and better in every way will men 
become. But it is very ccitain that women will 
never increase their iiifliietice lor good it they 
loUow the c.\amplo of that mi eiablo imnorily 
among their sex who clamour for what tiiey are 
jiloased to term ‘vvoman’s lights.’ It is a woman’s 
right to be honoured, ro^pel ted, beloved, so long 
an she remains, in the Inglicst sense of the vvoul, 
womanly. And il .she retains this light, slie needs 
no other ; and will exeieise a rehiiing and juirify- 
iiig inflnenee, that will continue to live and act 
long alter the, daj.s oi her pilgrimage ate over. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 

CflArTLR XIX.- .VI I'O'lIOURAPUr. 

Tut mydtrij tn iihi'h hr mnul was iinfur'jattcu mui 

tinforijf tah . 

Things went Mimothlv with me at Hartley Hail 
lor many davs. Maud was my tutor and my thiei 
companion, and was still the t-uuie sad and gentle 
creature a-> at tii-t. I learned bomething of her 
^ecret fioru lic-rMll and something from Sally; and 
looking b.uk on my‘>elf at that tune, I am inclined 
to belicvf that 1 knew the imdaucholy story of her 
lost lover as well I know it now. It was Sally’s 
one romance; and being at that time of somewhat 
a romantic turn myhclt, vve fell continually upon 
it in our talk. Sally was especially fertile in 
sup})ooitioas as to the wliereaoouts of the lost 
lover, over whom so singular a mystery hunj^. 
She was sanguine of his return, and of Mauds 
f’lnal happine“s; and sometimes amused lierself and 
me by w'lld imaginations in which she pictured his 
coming back in a coach-and-four with outriders. 
After these flights, a reaction generally took place, 
and siie cried, and had mourntul thoughts ol what 
w’ould happen if Bob should dipppear. At the 
clo.se of one of these conversations, which had 
wound up in the common way, a liousemaid 
tapped at the door of my room, and asked for Mr*! 
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Troman ; for by that name Sally was known to tlie 
bonsehold. 

‘There's a person at the back wants to see you,’ 
said the housemaid. 

* Whnt sort of a person ? ’ asked Sally. 

* In black clothes, with a sandy beard on,’ the 
housemaid answered. 

‘ Say I ’ll be down directly, if you please,* said 
Sally ; and the housemaid departed smiling. My 
faithful friend gripped me and kissed me, and 
laughed and wiped her eyes, blushing all the time, 
and said, as she smoothed her hair with hei* 
fingers; ‘ Master Johnny, I believe it’s Bob.’ 

There was something so comic and so pleased in 
Sally’s fluttered expectation, and 1 was so glad at 
the thought of seeing Bob again, that I laughed 
and clapped my bands. Sally laughed .'-nd cla]>ped 
her hands'; and we went down-stairs Logetlier. 
Tlierc, in a paved yard behind tlie kitchen stood 
Bob, attired in funereal, holiday black, and a tall 
hat, and white thread gloves—like an undertaker’s 
mute. He saluted Sally by one nod of the head, 
sideways, and said to me: ‘Well, young master,’ 
as though lie had seen me j’esterday. 1 shook 
hands with him, and asked liim how he did, to 
which he responded : ‘Timer’s nothin’ the matter 
wi’ me, so fur as I know'and then nodded lus head 
at Sally again. He was so very solemn, that I 
began to think he had some bad news to communi¬ 
cate ; but just us the fiiur crossed me, he grinned 
very broadly and winked at Sully, relapsing 
instantly, and looking as solemn as before. The 
wink and the grin were accompanied by a back- 
W'ard jeilv of the head ; and the three taken 
altogetli r seemed ii.. nded as an invitation to ‘a 
more runoved grouiio.’ That .Sally accepted them 
in that sonst', was evident; for willi a brief injunc¬ 
tion to u;-' noth to wait a moment, she retired into 
the house, ai.il presently ajipeared with my cap, 
and a bonnet for herself. Then we all walked 
solemnly into the kitchen-garden, and Bob after 
liis own maimer unfolded his purpose. He spoke 
with a very broad Stailbrdshire accent and with 
great deliberation. 

‘Have yo heerd annytliin’ about the war as wc 
am gooiu’ to have wi’ Jloosia ?’ 

‘ 1 have, heard tell of it,' Sally answ'ered. 

‘Do yo remember Bill Hince, Becky Hinee’.s 
brother / ’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ said Sally. 

‘He’s ’lit.ted for it,’.said Bob, turning his head 
round slowly in his high shirt collar,' and roll¬ 
ing his eyes on Sally, who said ‘ Dear me ! ’ in a 
tone of some distress. 

‘ Yis,’ said Bob, still keeping a solemn eye on 
Sally acros.s his collar; ‘he’s ’listed; an’he ain’t 
the only one as nil ’list. Mind that.’ 

‘No <’ said Sally, in a questioning way. 

‘No,’ said Bob, biting at the word ; ‘lie ain’t. I 
know a feller as* wo’t be long behind him, if things 
ain’t altered. I know a feller as nil goo back to¬ 
night, an’ ’list to-raoiTcr, if things do’t get along 
more prosperous-like.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ add Sally in a tone of disinterested 
assent, 

‘Yis,’ said Bob, ruffling bis beard against his 
collar, and still keeping his eyes on Sally;‘‘I 
know a cove as nil be olf to-morrer, if things ain’t 
altered. An’ what’s more, he ain’t fur off.’ 

‘Really now,’ said Sally, with an eminently 
artificial toss of the head; ‘ you don’t say so.’ 


say Bob refcuracd with great gTav%. 
‘Good-bj'e, Bally.’ But Sally released my hand, 
and stood before Mm, crying with an hysterical 
break in her voice : ‘0 no, Bob; you couldn’t!’ 

‘ I could,’ said'Bob stolidly ; * an’ what ’s more, 
I wull, if things ain’t altered. I hain’t gooin’ to be 
kep’ danglin’ no longer. Settle it bow you like it 
Say “ Yis,” an’ I ’ll stay. Say “ No,” an’ I ’ll be off 
an’ ’list for the Roosian W'ar to-nlorrer.* 

‘ O Bob !’ cried Sally, ‘ how can you be so cruel ? 
Think of the child.’ 

‘ I ’ve done little else but tbiuk o’ the chile the 
last five year,’ said Bob a little sulkily. 

Wherf things had gone so far, I understood the 
drift of the conversation perfectly. Sally would 
not leave me to marry Bob, and Bob was making 
it a question of choice between us. 

‘ Why,’ I asked in a sudden inspiration,'couldn’t 
Bob come and be a carpenter in {lie village ? Higgs 
i.s dead,’ 

‘Higgs is dead, is; he, young master?’ Bob 
responded. 

Sally, who w'as on her knees, hugging me for 
the suggestion, looked up, and explained that Higgs 
now defunct had been the village carpenter ; and 
that since his demise, there was nobody of the 
trade nearer than Wrethedale. 

‘ Will that suit yo ?’ said Bob. • ' 

Sally swiftly and slily snatched loose one of my 
boot-laces as she knelt beside me, and w’hilst she 
tied it up with her face very close to the ground, 
with only her red earn to shew how much she was 
blushing, made answer : ‘Yes ; it’ll suit me very 
well. Bob, if it ’ll suit yon.’ 

‘ That’s all right, tlien,’ said Bob ; and Sally, 
rising from her knees, adjusted my .collar and set 
inv cap with unnecessary e-xactness ; and finally, 
having kissed me in such a vigorous fashion as to 
rumple iny collar about my cars and knock my 
cap off, she fell to wiping her eyes with her apron. 
The matter being thus happily adjusted, they 
began to discuss ways and means in a calm and 
’ business-like fa.sbion, over the remembrance of 
! which I have laughed a hundred times. But Bob 
I had a sur[»rise in store for us, which turned out to 
be eventually a greater surprise ^han he intended. 

! When the time had come for him to leave—for he 
^ had availed liimself of an excursion to the Cathe¬ 
dral city fifteen miles away to get a cheap journey 
I over hero, and was bound to catch the homeward 
train—ho, pulled out something from his pocket. 
It was carefully wrapped up in brown paper, and 
after the removal of numerous foldings it revealed 
itself as a gold watch with a handsome chain 
attached. 

‘ I meant yo to ha’ tin’s,’ said Bob, ‘ whether yo 
said “ Yis ” or “ No.” An’ no\v I’ve got a bone to 
pick wi’ you. Why dissent [didst not] thee call o’ 
me when yo come down last time along o’ young 
master here ; eh ?’ 

‘ Well, Boh,’ said Sally taking the watch and 
chain, wonderinglj% from his outstretched hand, 

‘ I ought to ha’ come, 1 know ; but we was in such 
trouble, an’ in such a hurry.’ 

‘ Trouble,’ he repeated, ‘ What about ? 

‘Wliy,’ she juiswered, ‘there’s a poor young 
gentleman from over yonder ’—she pointed towards 
Island Hall—‘ as disapi>eared sudden-lik^ nobody 
knowin’ why, an’ Master Johnny saw him close by 
mother’s cottage, in clothes like a workin -man’s ; 
and we went there wi’ the poor gentleman’s 
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brotJ^ to see if we could hear anything about 
iiim/ 

Whilst she spoke Bob regarded her with a look 
of wonder so remarkable, that she was impelled 
to take him by the hands; and they stood so, 
looking into each other’s eyes for half a minute. 

* Why, the poor creetur,’ said Bob at last. ‘ O 
iSallv, Sally, yo’ ought to ha’ come to me. We 
might ha’ found him. He’s gone to the war.’ 

‘ W’hat does the man mean ?’ cried Sally, look¬ 
ing terrified and eager at once. 

* Do yo’ remember, Sally, the night as yo’ left 
along o’ Johnny an’ the lady as come for him ?’ 

^ Yea, yes,’she said, and w'aited. * 

‘That very night, as I was walkin’ o’er the 
Waste, I found a inon i’ the road, pretty nigh 
dead. I thought at fust as he was drunk, but I 
picked Him up, an’ found as he seemed nigh dyin’. 
So I carries him whum wi’ nre; an’ mother, her 
gets him to bedj an’ he lies theer for pretty nigh 
three we’ks wi’ rheumatic fever. He was dressed 
like a workman, but his hands was all o’er wi’ 
rings an’ as pretty as a lady’s. Well, one mornin’ 
when we gets up we finds him gone, an’ that 
theer watch an’ cheen on the table, an' just a 
scrap o’ paper wrote all shaky like, sayin’: 

‘ Thank you ; keep it for your trouble.” ’ 

* .* It must be him,’ cried Sally. ‘ But what do 
you mean by saying he’s gone to the war V 

‘ Why,’ said Bob, speaking to the full as eagerly 
as she, ‘ Joe Brittle come in one night when he 
was lyin’ theer, an’ see him abed i’ the kitchen, an’ 
about five we’ks later, he went into Brummagem 
o’ business, an’ see him again with a recruitin’ 
sergeant, an’ knowed him at once.’ 

‘ Come to Mr Hartley,’ said Sally, laying hands 
upon him once more—‘come to !Mr Hartley. 
He’d gives a thousand pounds for this new.s.’ 

We passed into the house. In the eagerness of 
my interest, I followed Sally to the door of Uncle 
Ben’s private room, furnished- like no other apart¬ 
ment 1 had ever seen at that time—in the fashion 
of a business-office. There Sally poured out an 
incoherent breathless story, finishing up by placing 
the watch in Mr Hartley’s hands. 

Uncle Ben rose in a slate of great excitement. 

‘ Bring the man here at once,’ he said.—‘ Tell 
me what you know about this feller, Johnny.’ 

I told him briefly what I knew of Sally’s 
sweetheart. There was very little to tell; but 
before I had well done, Sally, in defiance of all 
decorum, came bursting into the room with Bob 
behind her. The examination lasted but a few 
minutes. I was sent from the room whilst Bob 
told his story, and being called back again, told 
mine. Uncle Ben sat down at a table, and wrote 
one or two hasty Ijnes, telling Sally to ring the 
bell meanwhile. He gave an order tlmt a horse 
should be saddled, and that the groom should 
ride at speed to Island Hall with a note for Mr 
William Fairholt. Then we were all dismissed 
for the time, and as we left the room Uncle Ben 
took the watch to the window, where he examined ! 
it with great closeness. | 

I should be satisfied if I could convey only a ] 
hint of the manner in which this reappearance of | 
the stranger'whom I had seen beside the clay-! 
pit affected me.- I speak of this renewal of my : 
memories of him as a re^pearance advisedly, and j 
without exaggeration. He came back to my mind ■ 
as clearly as though I Had only seen him yester- j 


day, with all the sense of mystery which belonged 
to him, and all the terror he inspired. And iu a 
way which is common to imaginative children I 
began in fancy to associate my life with his, until 
for the time I was absolutely certain that by me, 
or in some occult manner through me, and only 
by or through me, the mystery would be cleared, 
and the lost man discovered. It would have been 
stranger than it was, if my enforced association 
with his history had not seemed strange. I had 
been deeply impressed by the discovery of his 
identity when I went down with Sally to our old 
home in the Black Country, but this last reitera¬ 
tion of my own part in the story made the mark 
deeper. I will not forestall the tale I have to 
tell, but it seems to me now not less marvellous 
than it seemed then. I, a child playing neglect- 
edly in the Black Country, encounter, by what 
seems the wildest accident of chance, a relative of 
mine who for some inexplicable reason has thrown 
away the most brilliant hopes and snapped the 
promise of a happy life in two. Three days later, 
by what again seems but an accident of chance, 
I find myself, not knowing it, settlwl in the home 
he has for ever deserted. Further on, lest I 
should lose the remembrance of hi.s face, he appears 
again, is identified, and so stamps liis own portrait 
on my brain that I could not fail to know him 
if I saw him among ten thousand. Yet again 
I find the very garments he wore when I first 
saw him, and with them the link between the 
wcll-dres.sed and the ill-dressed stranger. Yet 
again through my migration here, I draw my old 
nurse’s sw'cetheart to the only place in the world 
where the story ho hail to tell could have been 
even of the faintest .service. 

Henceforth Frank Fairholt and the mystery in 
which he moved were unforguttcu and unfor- 
getahle. 

Whilst I still pondered these things in my 
childisli mind, Cousin Will, with the groom a 
little way hehiml him, came pjounding along the 
avenue on horseback, and made straight for the 
hall-door, as if he would have ridden into the 
house. He pulled up within a yard or two of 
the stc])s, dismounted, and hmried in. He was 
closeted with Uncle Ben for perh.ips a quarter of 
an hour, when Bub and Sally were sent (of, and 
I was left alone. Before urioUier ejuarter of an 
hour had gone by, he was away again. It was 
arranged that a bed should ho found for Bob, 
and tiiat he should leave on the morrow. I 
was not as a rule allowed to go about the 
servants’ quarters, but on this occasion nobody 
interfered with me, and Bob and Sally being 
formally invited to the housekeeper’s room, I 
invited myself thither, and wc spent the even¬ 
ing together. The talii was all of young Mr 
Fairholt and Miss Maud ; and the housekeeper 
described to us how clever and how handsome 
young Mr Fairholt was, and what a favourite in 
the county. She was a very stately old lady, 
was the housekeeju'r, and I had an idea that 
she W’ould have rather looked down on Bob on 
common occasions, and that it was only the inte¬ 
rest she felt in the singular story of which his 
narrative formed a part, which induced her so to 
condescend to him at all But Bob was very 
respectful, and very communicative. He remem¬ 
bered all the things his mother had told him 
about the stranger’s broken sayings iu his illness, 
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and repeated some of them, which left no doubt 
upon our minds, and could leave no doubt upon 
the mind of any, of the sick man’s identity. 
When the time came for me to go to bed, I 
thought all these things over and drifted into 
sleep with the strangest mixture in my mind of 
myself with them. In my dreams they mingled 
again with all the figures I had known. On all 
these confused and intricate fancies a red light 
seemed to fall, and T came back to my own bed¬ 
room again, and heard a voice say brokenly: ‘ It 
was God’s hand that brought him here.’ Looking 
up, I saw Maud and Uncle Ben regarding me 
together. There were traces of new tears upon 
her face, but there was a light of hope upon it 
too, by which it seemed almost transfigured. 
Uncle Ben put out his hand and stroked my 
hair when he saw that I was awake, and bade 
me go to sleep again. They both kissed me, and 
went away quietly with the lamp, leaving the 
suffering and hope of Maud’s face somehow present 
with me. It touched me vaguely, yet keenly, into 
tears; and before I fell asleep again, I knelt in my 
bed and prayed that she might be comforted, and 
her hope fulfilled. 

I was present on the morrow at another con¬ 
ference between Sally and her lover, in the course 
of which it was definitely arranged that Boh, who 
had saved a little money, should migrate to the 
villagi . bringing his mother with him, and that as 
soon as it could he seen how things were likely to 
turn out, they slnnild be married, allowing always 
that the })rospect seeiiual favourable. Before he 
went away in tlic afternoon, llnelc l>en .sent for 
him, and after being aljsent for about five minutes, 
BoI> returned, with a beaming oountenance. 

‘ I took the freedom, like,’ said Bob, ‘ of lellin’ 
of him, as a man may say, as I was a cornin’ here i 
to settle down ; and he gin me tliis.’ Opening his 
liatid, he displayed two or three gold coins cau¬ 
tiously, and closed his fingers over them again. 
‘He seems to he wonderful pleased at havin’ come ! 
across anybody as kuowed the poor young gentle- j 
man ; and the young gentleman’s brother is a-goin’ | 
down wi’ me to find Joe Brittle, an’ see if he can 
find the recruitin’ sergeant.’ 

Not long after thi.s, Cousin Will droye up in the 
dog-carl; and Bob taking his ])lac(! behind with the 
groom was whirled away to the railway station. 

Perhaps three weeks later, as nearly as, after 
this interval, I can compute the time, Mr Fairholt, 
Cousin Will, and a gentleman whom 1 had not 
seen before, were at Uncle Ben’s table at luncheon. 
Mr Fairholt looked greatly aged, and the irrita¬ 
bility of his manner had notably increased. Every¬ 
body treated him with an air of pitiful re.spect, 
and I thought I noticed that he resented this. 
The gentleman whom I had not seen before had 
blue eyes, and a complexion like a lady’s. He 
W’ore his hair rather long, and it was parted in the 
middle and golden like a girl’s. He had a long 
silky light-coloured moustache, with which he 
played with delicate and much jewelled fingers. 
He was dressed in black, and seemed very languid 
and quiet. I sat next to Maud, who somewliat to 
my humiliation minced my food for me as she was 
in the habit of doing. I could see that she was in 
a state of much agitation, and I noticed that 
Cousin Will glanced at her often with a pained 
and anxious look. There was but little talk 


during the progress of the meal. There were 
no servants present, but the conversation on 
indifferent matters went very dismally, and nobody 
seemed inclined to eat 

‘ 'Well, Mr Fairholt,’ said Uncle Ben at last 
addressing Cousin Will, * I think you’ve taken 
the very best course as could be taken, and I wish 
you luck. Here’s to you. And I hope as them 
above ’ll guide you, and bring you safe back again,* 
He poured out a glass of claret with a shaky hand, 
and his eyes glistened as he drank it 
‘ I would rather not discuss this qitestion, now,’ 
.said old Jfir Fairholt in an absent tremulous way. 
Then turning to me, he added : ‘ You can run into 
the garden, Johnny, and amuse yourself.’ 

‘Ob, never mind the child,’ said Uncle Ben, 
with a jovial loudness which it was easy to see 
was not quite natural to him. at the moment; 

‘ he’s all riglit where he is. I think Mr William’s 
right in not takin’ a commission, Mr Fairholt It 
might hamper his movements and keep him from 
coming back again with a good grace. If you find 
him,’he said turning again to Cousin Will, ‘well 
and good. You can fight it through then, and ^et 
attached to his regiment, no doubt, and bring him 
to reason, an’ anyhow he ’ll have somebody to look 
after him. If you want any influence used at. 
home, let me know, and all I can do, I will do.’ * 

‘ I am assured of that, Mr Hartley,’ said Cousin, 
Will. 

‘An’you’ll sail together?’ said Uncle Ben turn¬ 
ing to the lady-like gentleman. 

The lady-like gentleman nodded. ‘ The Lieu¬ 
tenant’s out theer a’ready,’ said Uncle Ben. ‘If 
you meet him, you tell him not to be afraid of 
anythin’; not even of drawin’ on his father. Tho* 

1 never knowed him to be particular afraid of that, 
either." lie chuckled as he said this, and turned 
round on Mr Fairholt. ‘That ain't a thing as 
they ’re afraid of as a rule.—Is it Mister ? ’ 

‘ 'riierc is a circumstance, sir,’ said Mr Fairholt, 

‘ of which you cannot claim ignorance, which 
inigdit have restrained tliat question.’ 

Uncle Ben arose and stretching out his hand to 
Mr Fairholt, cried: ‘ 1 beg your pardon, sir. 
Nothin’ meant, 1 do as.sure you.* I wouldn’t, for 
the world.’ 

Mr Fairholt arose stiffly, and feigning not to see 
the outstretched hand before him, said ; ' I came 
to your house, Mr Hartley, at my son’s request, to 
recognise what he chose to regard as a quite dis¬ 
interested friendship for his brother, and a kindly 
interest in his unhappy fate. 1 was not ignorant, 
sir, of the motive which created your regard for 
my poor Francis, and it is a comfort to me in the 
midst of iny sorrow to know that your plan is 
frustrated, "llut I sliould have* carried my know¬ 
ledge away with me silently, but for the open and 
gratuitous insult you have now put upon me. I 
wish you a very good-day, sir.’ 

He started to go, overturning his chair in hi.9 
haste, but he paused at the sound of Uncle Ben s 
voice. Casting a frightened look about the table, 

I Si\w that the one stranger to me was regarding 
Mr Fairholt with a look of languid curiosity, and 
that Maud and Will aiid Uncle Ben were all 
pained, though evidently in different ways. 

‘ You ’re an old man, sir,’ said Uncle Ben, * an* 

I ’ve been told you ’re a gentleman, an’ you ’.ve had 
a lot o’ trouble, as I’m well aware. Now them ’a 
three claims as you’ve got on my respect, and I ’ll 









' chambi:es*s ,jotottal. 
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Ifil ltdikdi. But don’t yotf come into m/ Chrimea—^ and to try to find/ ahe iftid, bnt oKeobed 
till you’ve chanffed your opinion o’ herself suddenly, and walked away. I followed 
«I4 dw for what you may say about motives, why, her to the window and slid my han<l it»to bers to 
look here ; I con give my niece enough to make a comfort her. She drew me to her sid^ and we 
©ohk glad of her, if I like, let alone a country sat there whilst the mist and the darkness met 
gentleman.’ each other and hid from us the trees which sut- 

‘Mr Bartley!* said Will in a low tone of rounded Island Hall. But when I looked, I saw 
Temonstrance. Uncle Ben’s eyes following the a light upon her face, and as the shadows gathered 
direction of the other’s glance, fell upon Maud, round us, she sang to me. 

who was Washing painfully. She cMt an appeal-- - 

ing glance at her unde, and hurried from the phoTOGBAPHIC PEOGEESS IN 1879. 

room. 

‘ All the same,’ Uncle Ben went on, ‘ 1,’m sorry At.thouoh the year 1879, on account of its 
if I hurt your feelings, and I didn’t mean to do it; extreme wet and dull weather, was the w'orst 
an’ between man an’ man, I won’t and can’t say possible for the purposes of sun-pictim'S, it will 
xnore.' ’ be ever memoralde in the annals of the photo- 

‘I atasure, failier,’ said Will, ‘that Mr Hartley grapher because it has seen a marwillous levolu- 
had no wish to ufU;nd.’ tion in the manner in wliich his work is con- 

‘I do notcure,’ said Mr Fairnolt, ‘ to be troubled ducted. Tiie substitution of a film of gelatine for 
with an endeavour which would probably be per- the time-honoured colbulion, as a su]»port for the 
petnal to distinguish between the desire to offend chemicals sen'iitivo to light, has already formed the 
and the incapacity to avoid the commission of subject of a sboi t article in tlieso pages; but the 
offences. I accept Mr Hartley’s apology ; and 1 imjmrlance of the matter, affecting as it does many 
believe he had no wish to hurt my feelings by his of the arts and sciences, thousands of photographic 
very inconsiderate speech. Bull will take Mr artists, and indirectly every one who cares to sit 
Hartley at his word, and wdll not intrude again for bis portrait, warrants a more extended notice 
.Upon his hospitality.’ With that Mr FairhoH left of the new process. 

tne room, witli an air of quaveiing dignity, having The employment of gelatine in photographic 
flmt bowed to Uncle Ben, wlio rcganled him with manipulations is in itself not new ; imlecd it W’as 
a stern and unbending countenam e. Cou'-in Will ] used m one w’ay before collodion itself. Glass-pbitcs 
stood for a moment as if uncertain bow to ait. , and pap'T coated with gelatine were senMtisi din the 
Eecovering himself, he spoke a few hasty woiils ^ silvt'r-balli ; but tlie re.«ults were so unsati'.fai tory 
to Uncle Ben and hurried out of the room after tliat the procc.ss wms soon abandoned. The first 
Mr Fairholt. The lady-like gentleman all the attempt at tin* gelatine proeo'^s of to-d.iy wits that 
time remained seated, and when Will had jmblished by Dr Maddox in 1871. It w’as giadu- 

gone he faced round in his chair and looked ally imjiroved by many different workers; and 

at his host. Uncle Ben shook his head gravely, hints of its wondeiful simplicity, rapidity, and 
and quitted the room by the door thioiigli which geneial excellence fouiul their way oecu-ionally to 
Maud had passed. The stranger beckoned me j the new’.sp.q)cr.s. But its jiractice was limited to 
across to him with liis forefinger, and told me the hands of a few experimenters and amateur 
a fairy story, of which I can remember nothing j jibotograjiliers. Biofes-sional phot(*gr.iphois would 
now, but that there was a droll bine-bottle iu it, have notliing to do with it. The ohl eelhidmii 
whose singular savings and doings convul.-'Cil mo jiroe.ess gave them certain ref-iilts—their clients 
with laughter, ife began his narrative with no were plea.sed wdlh those i'*sults ; and wli.it was 

sort of preface or e.\ordium ; and when he had tlie use of trying a new* piO(e«8 full of inicert.iin- 

fiuislied it he rose gravely, shook hands with me lii'«, and lequinngnew clieniicaK and ajiplunces ? 
with much ccrei lony, and w’alked to the door. 1 I lVihai)3 the proles-ional photo najiher walight ; 
bad been delighted with the fairy tale, but thi.. pcrluip-'loo, guided'a little by that la/ines,s wmmou 
curious behaviour rather disconceited me. I sup- to us all, winch lets the wlnvl run in the same 
pose my looks expressed it, for he turned round rut jear after ycai, so long a- it serves our pur- 
gaily and said that I should arrive some day at pose to do so. It is tnie th.it the gelatine pio- 


xnan’s estate, and that I w'as never to forget that ce.ss w.is rather unceilain in its action ; but this 
the two things which made small boys ha])py w ere uncertainty wms due not to any inherent defect 
fairy tales and tips. Then taking a sovereign from in the jiroce^s itself, hut fo the ignorance of its 


a netted purse, he put it into my h.md. 


action and tre.itnicnt which must accomj[)any the 


be said, laying one hand upon my head, and stiik- adojition of all tilings new. 


ing an extravagant'attitude, ‘ the soldiei’.-. epitajd! j ’I'he year 1870 has, liowevcr, seen such rapid 
graven on thy young heait: “He, a stianger, im-; improvenient in tlic gelatine method of photo- 
folded to my young mind the veracioii, liistoiy of , grapliy, ait-i the piools of its work have been so 
the comic fly, and tipped me a sov at parting.” | niaivillou.s in their nature, that the pri)fe.«sional 
Fare thee welL’ With that ho patted my head ruddinlv woke up to the desir.ibility of giving it a 
rather heavily, and ivent out with a walk \ hich J , trial. This he w.io easily en.ildcd to do ; for a now 
afterwards discovered to be an imit.atiou of tli.it of I tr ide has iqiniTig up having for it.s ohje< t the 
Mr Charles Kean, but which seemed me at the ' uipply of sen.*-iuve dry jihitcs for photograjihic 
lime a very extraordinary perlomiauce. 1 was , jnirpiwes. ’J’lic,^e plates are supjdied in boxes 
not at all sm© that the lady-like gentleman mi.,ht' inijieivious to light, and are ready at a moment’s 
not be a harmless lunatic. I ventured that night notice for use in the camera, 
to put the siig'^'estion before Matid, who rebuked Under the new process mo.st of theIHifllcnlties 
me forst, and told me that Mr Hastings was very are obviated. It is so rapid in its action, that a 
clever indeed, and that he W'as going out, like a jiicture can be. taken in very dull w'eather; indeed 
brave man, to ^ght against the* Eussians in the on a rainy day, with a leaden sky, the exposure in 
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tile cami^a »6ed sot exceed o»e aeeosd. Indeed, 
on bright days the difflcslty fonnd is to make the 
exposure short enough; and many mechanical aids 
to secure this—'to which u’e shall presently allutle— 
have been devised. The sitter has merely to take 
his place ; the plate is ready ; the operator focuses 
the image in the camera; anti while his customer 
is unconsciously laughing and talking, his ywi trait 
is instantaneously secured. The development of 
the image need not be proceeded with at once, as 
in tlie wet process, but can bo positoontid until 
next day—or next year if need be. This delay is 
of vast importance to a busy operator, who can 
leave this part of his work until the evening, 
when customers have heretofore ceased to oresent 
themselves. 

The new process, however, affords the means 
of taking portraits at night, and some photo¬ 
graphers specially invite this branch of custom. 
The cdcctric light is of course sutiicienl in inten¬ 
sity for either the wet or dry process ; but few 
photogr.ipbers care to go to the expense of the 

} )lant necessary to produce it. Anotlier artificial 
ight has been devised for tlie photographer 
under the name of the ‘luxograph.’ This light 
is due to the conibu''tion of a pyrotechnic 
mixture, in which powdered metallic magnesium 
pluvs a prominent pari. But sufficient light 
can f'e obtained from coal-_'a.s for the jnirposes 
of t' (tine jdiotography. The kind of burner 
used i** that known as the Wigham light. Tiiis 
light has lieen adopted in many of the Irisli light- 
bmiscH, and is nightly to be seen in lamdon 
shinin', nlirii p.u' unent is sitting, from the 
Hiimni’l of the Wes’.uinster clu^k tower. If con¬ 
sists of an assemblage of ordinary fisli-tai! burners, 
crowned ^^lth an oxidiscr of laic. This iti'-ures 
eomplcTe con bastion; and the light given is most 
intense. 'I’lie fact that gas can be had at com¬ 
mand, makes tins light peculiarly convenient to 
the photogr.iy)her. 

It may be thought that extreme rapidity is not 
of great coiHepmuie in taking a photograph ; but 
the m.m who lias to earn his bread by the work 
will t'dl u'^ that many of the subp'f’fs who daily 
conn* before him, reipiire specially quick treat- 
mcnl. Nor does he refu'e such filters, for he 
knoMTj well that lln-y will'go to eome other 
artist who will prove more complaisant. Of 
these tires mie clients, the one he most dicaiK 
is the inevitable babv. A dog is bad enough; 
but it can by ceitain deceitful noises more 
or less resembling rats and cats, its natural 
foe.s, be made to jirick its ears ainl keep still 
for a moment or two. But the baby is not 
half so obedient It will kick, squall' and do 
e.verytlnn'g else common to babyhood, but it will 
not be photographed. Most yihotographic artists 
keep a small stock of toys, whistles, bells, drums, 
and other noisy artifices to delude fractious 
humanily into momentary quietude. Occa-sionallv 
these luicilic engines are effective; but more, often 
the batiy’s picture turns out to lie so excessively 
vague about the eyes and mouth, that it is at once 
coinlemned as a gross libel upon the ‘ darlirng little 
cherub,’ This was often the case undet the old 
regime. But now, thanks to gelatine, there is no 
need to keep baby quiet. He may jump, tetir his 
hair if he has any, kick to his heart’s content, in 
short comport himself in any way he may think 
profier; but whatever he docs, the gelatine is too 


I qttlttk him., nWag fmHed a Httoa 
i is pressed, aad babyls ima^ is captured, ‘a tHng 
^ of beauty, and a |oy for Over/ to liis delighted 
parents. 

As already stated, these neoeraiaTily quick expo¬ 
sures of the gelatine film to the action of the light 
in the camera, are obtained by mechanical means. 
In the old method, the lens had an outer cap or 
lid, which the operator removed and held in his 
baud until the image was secured. This cap is 
now commonly replaced by what is called an 
iustantaneous shutter, which is placed within the 
camera. It may be a curtain of thick silk held 
down l*y india-rubber straps; a slight pull will 
raise it for a second, and the straps will imme¬ 
diately draw it back again. Or it may take the 
form of a little sliutter with a slit in jt, which 
will fall on being released by 4 catch actuated by 
the pressure of an* electric button. Another plan 
i.s t(, blow it open by pneumatic means; the pressure 
upon an india-rubber ball held in the operator’s 
hand, and conneted by a tube with the camera, 
being sufficient to attain this end. The principal 
feature in all these contrivances is that the shutter 
can i)C acted upon while the sitter is quite uncon¬ 
scious of it. 1 ’lie pliotographer watches his oppor¬ 
tunity, and when he, notices that his model is 
not prepared, and when therefore the feature's 
and expression are in repose and natural, the 
picture is secuicd. 

The really w^onderful pictures which are pos¬ 
sible by the new process, coupled with these 
mechanical aids, were well seen in the last 
autumnal exhibition of the Photographic Society 
i.f (Ireut Britain in London, as well as in some 
whii'h have since been submitted to our inspection. 
We will select one or two as examples. A group 
of ILliing-boats tossing on gently rolling w’lives; 
every rip]>le of the water being clearly defined, 
and every spar atid rope beautifully reflected on 
the glii'-sy surface of the sea. This picture 
deservedly won a prize. Here is another, a 
silent jHiol oversliadowed by trees. One bright 
pati h of light is leflected from the sky on to the 
surtace of the water, and above that bright back- 
gioiitid ajipears a veritable flying swallow, it*: 
sh.idow being ca'^t below! Another prize wa? 
rightly bestowed upon some splendid pictures of 
the noble lions at the Zoological Gardens; ex'ery 
hair Ko-'ining to stand out upon their coats with 
maivolluus clearness. Here we have the inverted 
image of a gunboat in the sky, appearing above a 
church steeple; this was the effect of a minge 
seen at 'I'enby, and which would have probably 
disappeared long before an old-style photogiupher 
could have had his chemicals ready. Two more 
l>K'tures may he noticed as examples of the mar¬ 
vellous celerity of the gelatine jiroccss. One, a 
re[)reseutation of the O.xlord and Cambridge boat- 
race in full swing, with its accompanviug rabble 
of steam-boats and rowing-boats of all tWiriptions. 
Ami the other perhaps more extraordinary pro¬ 
duction—an express-train at full speed,passing 
through Chiselluirst, on its way to Hover. 

The extreme rapidity of the process opens up 
many new fields to the photographer. Portraits 
can now be easily and satisfactorily taken in 
private sitting-Tooius; and we need hardly point 
out that such pictiii'es with home sunpundings 
must have additional charma Hark interiors of 
public buildings as w’cll as of private apartments 
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—and many ench apartments in these days of art 
refinement are veritable gems of beauty—can now 
be secured in the camera. In the old days, Ihe 
photographer would have laughed at the possi¬ 
bility of attempting such subjects ; but now such 
feats are accomplished with comparative ease. 
The figure of a trotting horse in several positions, 
each position having been photographed while the 
Kpimal was in quick movement, was recently 

g bUshed. T^e various positions were said to 
ve ^h secured in the two thousandth 
iMOct of « aecond. This photography of muscular 
toturrammits may possibly some day be applied to 
IKT^btio purposes. What more valuable am could 
ttb ar^st have than the varied movements of an 
athlete as he drew a bow or hurled a spear ? The 
increased sensitiveness of the photographic plate 
will also tio doubt be taken advantage of in other 
branches of science! The spectn of the stars have 
already been photographed; indeed the art of 
photography h^ had more to do with the progress 
of spectrum analysis generally, than most people 
are aware of. For instance, one scientist may 
remark certain lines in his spectroscope which 
may be totally unseen by another. But u])on 
the photographic plate these lines are represented 
with unfailing accuracy. The truth or the old 
aphorism, that ‘seeing is believing,’ has long been 
questioned by most thinking people, for they 
know that sight is as liable to err as other human i 
faculties. But the photogmphic lens stamps its 
records upon a retina •which never forgets, and 
which, with due care, cannot make a niistaki'. 

It is evident from what has been stated, that 
the introduction of the gelatiiio-bromide proce.s^ 
marks quite an important era in photogra})liy. 
As usual, in cases where a new method of working 
an old art is discovered, there are many who will 
insist upon sticking to the wet process, just as 
there are said to be some old stagers—literally 
old stagers—who refuse to travel by railroad. 
These maintain that the results of the older 
method are better than the new, and that the 
time is not far distant when it will be made as 
rapid. Should this last prophecy come true, the 
wet process may perhaps still hold its own; but 
as we have already pointed out, it will never 
compete with ge’ itine in the question of con¬ 
venience or aptitude for certain classes of work. 


THE EVICTION: 

AKD •WHAT CAME OF IT. 

IN TEN CHAraEBS.—CnAPTEB IV. 

On the following day I was called away to Dublin, 
where certain rent-deposit business had to be 
transacted. Under the circumstances, it was desir¬ 
able that my movements should be known to 
as few as possible; and save the bailiff, none 
knew of ray departure. I went over to his houbc 
in the forenoon; gave the cattle into his charge ; 
told him to keep an eye on things in general, and 
on Scallan’s movements in particular; made my 
way to the railway station; and caught the train 
for Dublin. Having arriv^ there, and transacted 
the business for which I had come, I was suddenly 
struck with a happy thought. ‘Why not go to 
the detective office,’ said I to myself, ‘ and put the 


matter into the hands of tho detectives ? The plan 
may succeed ; and oven if it does not, it is v orth 
at least a trial’ 

I wended my way to Exchange Street—the 
Scotland Yard of Ireland—and had an mter\ lew 
with one of the officers connected with the seciet 
inquiry service. He vras a very genUemanly 
looking man, and extremely iutelligeni A 6h(>rt 
time sufficed to put him in poasession of all the 
details of my case; he saw a glance every¬ 
thing that I wished to explain to him. Scmoely 
bad I 6nishcd my recital, when he had his plan 
of action matured. It was as foliowa He would 
go down to Castle Mahon at once, in the charaotec 
of a visitor. Major Croker, an old friend of my 
family, has come over to Ireland on a tour. I 
meet him at the hotel in Dublin, and of course ask 
him dow’n to stop a while at my place. He is 
delighted at the opportunity of seeing something 
of the Irish peasantry. We arrange to start by the 
evening train. At the last moment, bu.sines8 has 
cropped up to detain me in town overnight; tho 
Major runs down to the country before me; and 
I arrange to follow as early as practicable. I 
I write to the housekeeper, stating who he is, giving 
her directions to make him comfortable, and so 
forth. 

Such was the plan he sketched out for himself, 
lie informed me at tlie same time that extreme 
caution would be necessary ; above all, that it was 
absolutely essential for the success of the scheme 
tliat his incognito should be strictly prescrve<l. I 
was to divulge the secret to no one, not even 
the wife of my bospm. It was a perilous game at 
which he and liis coadjutors were jilaying, and it 
was only just and right that such precautions 
siiould be taken. 

In dealing with such an intelligent officer, sug¬ 
gestions would have been idle ; it only remained 
for me to accord w'ith lii.s arrangements m lolo. 
lie went down to Castle Mahon in lii.s assumed 
character, on the evening of the same day; And I 
iollowed after, two days later. Certain repaim bad 
to be made in my coat of mail ; this fact, besides 
my anxiety to return at an unexpected moment, 
occasioned my delay in town. 

Upon my arrival, I found Major Croker com¬ 
fortably ensconced in liis new quarters. He said 
be had been looking about him in a general •way ; 
but nothing of importance transpiring, he had 
been unable to attain any deGnite results from his 
investigations. However, now that I had returned, 
things would begin to look a little more lively. 
For myself, I sincerely wished that they would 
not. I asked him whether any persons had been 
inquiring for me. None, he said, except Donnelly 
the bailiff, who seemed to have something of im¬ 
portance to tell me, if one could judge by the 
Itoqucncy of his visits and the troubled aspect 
of Ilia countenance. We concluded that it would 
be well to have him up as soon as possible. I 
sent a special message, which brought him to the 
castle half an hour later. I hod him ushered into 
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the private room in v iiich the pseudo-Major and 
I were sitting ; the I^iajor of course, as a friend 
of tile family, not being out of place when such 
important questions wore at issue. 


CnA.rTBB V. 

‘Well, Donnelly, what news?' said I cheerily. 

* No good news at all at all, Mr Wharton, Ltwt 
night, sir, no later, three of the bullocks wor 
houghed, sir, an' a fourth runnin’ so lame, that 
1 'm afeard he has got a touch too, sir.' 

* I'm very sorry to hear that. But perhaps they 
got the injury some other way; by leaping over 
fences tr the like?' 

*0 no, sir; there could be no mistake about it, 
for me own gossoon Pethcr catched the fellows 
doin’ it. You see, every momin’ since you wint 
up to Dublin, I used to get up at sunrise, an’ go 
over to Scallan’s meadows to have a look at the 
bastes; but this monrin’ not feelin’ too well to 
stir out, I called Pether, an’ he riz in me place 
an’ wint out to see thim. An’ shure enough, whin 
he kem iu sight of the jilace, if there wosu’t two 
min wid their faces blackened a-carvin’ away at 
the blissed cattle! An’ the inoiuint they seed him 
comil!' they dhropped the game they wor at, an’ 
run like hares, an’ him aftlier thim. An’ whin 
the hindmost of the pair saw that Pether wos | 
gainin’ on liiin, what does he do but he turns j 
on the gossoon wid a horse.-jnstol au’ lets fly at | 
him. An' only lor an ould bit of a pack that | 
Pether liad round 1 is shouldliers, to kape aff the ! 
dlirizzliu’ rain, he'd a niver cum back to tell the ! 
tale; fur the pistol wos loaded wid duck-shot an’ ! 
slugs, but as it wos, it downed him; an’ be the ' 
time he kem to, the raskils wor chine gone an’ i 
disappeared.’ i 

‘ liless me, tliis is a terrible affair! I ho]ie your j 
son w.as not much injured ?’ ! 

‘Not much, thank Cod; he wos only a bit; 
scarified about the chist—jist skin-deep, that’s all. ! 
It wor the blissed saints an’ the sack saved him.’ | 

‘I’m glad to hear that, at all events. I’ut this | 
ham-stringing of cattle is shocking. Is it a usual i 
thing in this neighhomhood ? • I thought that the i 
Itihbon fraternity confined their tender mercies j 
to the shooting of landlords, land-agents, and such 
meaner game.' 

‘ No sir; it’s not usual here ; thanks be to Pro¬ 
vidence. An’ I don’t think tliat this wos done 
be the residenthers aither. I see u hape of quare- 
lookin’ sthrangers about the couuthry these lust 
few days.' 

‘ Where have you seen them 1 ’ 

‘ Well, mostly about the O’lleillys’, where Scallan 
an’ the wife is stoppin’ since they w'or put out. 
An’ av coorse, there's a lot of thim to be found 
at the public-house couvanyent; where Scallaii, 
they say, is thratin’ all hands wid the money you 
gev him.' 

‘ I must put a stop to this work, at all risks. 
Have you any idea of their recent movements ? ’ 

‘No sir. Av coorse, thim boy.s wouldn’t be 
for lettin' me know more nor sluiits me, an’ by 
the same token, that same doesn’t shuit me less or 
more. Iver since you wint to Dublin, they've been 
bouldin’ their meetins to thry the case finally like. 

1 got that out av one of thimselves, who M-arned 


me to fly in time, an’ tould me at the same time 
not to let out that he mintioued it to me ; “ for,” 
sez he, “ I’m your frind; but if I find you iver 
breathed it to man or mortial,” sez he, “I’ll be 
the first man ta shoot you meself.”' 

‘ When was that ?' 

‘The day afther you wint to Dublin, sir. An’ 
forbye that, shure I heerd wid me own ears the 
blowiu' of the death-horn.' 

‘ The deatb-hom ?' 

‘Yes sir. What they blow at n%ht to call the 
boys together, whin a murdher-case has to be 
thried. It was fit to dhrive me put of me sinses; 
for it tried me think of poor Mr Park of Grange- 
gorman, that wos shot jist this time twelvemonth 
—shot sir, in his own dinin’-parlonr, forninst his 
own wife an’ family. Ochone! Mr Wharton, to 
think that I should live to see meself knocked 
down a dead corp, murdherefl in cowld blood! 
For me frind tould me that some owdd hands— 
delegates, is what he called thim—has come from 
all arts an’ parts to attind the meetins ; an’ among 
the rest, three or four of the very pick of Tippe¬ 
rary.’ 

So ran the report of Donnelly. It was clear to 
me that things were approaching the crisis. I 
resolved to bestir myself, de.spite Mr Caniegie's 
caution about venturing out of doors. Doubtless, 
his advice was good ; still, I could not abide the 
idea of submitting to butchery in a passive manner, 

I like a helpless lamb. And then there was the 
j unfortunate bailiff, in a far worse predicament 
I than myself. It was due to him that I should do 
I something. 

I A council of war was then held, the Major 
! taking part in our deliberations, such a part of 
I course as a friend of the family would naturally 
take. Such was that gentleman’s caution however, 
i that even before the bailiff, be was an.vious to pre¬ 
serve his incognito. The upshot of the debate was 
that all three of us, the Major, Donnelly’, and my¬ 
self, well armed, sallied out to make a raid upon 
the O’Keillys’ house, where Scallan and his wife 
I had been living since their eviction. It was the 
I headquarters of the enemy. I wanted to shew the 
I country-folk that 1 was not afraid ; I wanted the 
! Major to get a look at the parties, which might 
be useful in future for purposes of identification ; 

I wanted to take the Scallaus to task with regard 
to their delaying in the country ; I wanted to find 
out how’ the land lay, as the phrase goes; I wanted 
to encourage my almost intimidated bailiff. It 
was deemed advisable that we should keep our 
w’eapons out of sight, but yet concealed in such a 
manner that they could be brought into requisition 
at a moment’s notice. The ostensible purpose of 
my visit was to adjust some claim with regard to 
bog which the O’Reilly’s had m’ade to me. Donnelly, 
of course, as bailiff was an indispensable adjunct 
on such an occasion ; and the Major was very 
anxious to seo the interior of au Irish cabin. 

CHAPTER VX. 

It was still early in the afternoon when we arrived 
at the O’Reillys’‘house. Save Mrs O’Reilly, there 
■was none of the family at home. ,We found her 
seated , by the kitchen-fire, presiding over some 
cooking operations, which apparently were on a 
laige scale, as if she meant to entertaiu*a goodly 
number of guests. Beside her sat Mrs Scallan, wim 
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of the eiricted hero. In one comer lay Scallan him- 
eelf, Bleeping away a drunken debauch, or perhaps 
pretending to do so. In the other, a strange man 
xn the garb of a travelling tinker. At our entrance, 
both of the women exhibited signs of confusion. 
As for the men, they retained their recumbent 

S ositioas with apparent indifference. Addressing 
Irs O’Reilly first, I told her that I had come 
to see about the boo. She said that her husband 
was out with a lot of men that he had workin" for 
him, and that he would not be home till niglit- 
fall. As for herself, she could do nothing in the 
matter; but if it would be all the same to nje, 
she would send him up to the office on the next 
day. The bog question having been postponed, I 
proceeded to address myself to Mrs Scallan, who 
since my entrance had been standing by the side 
of her chair, fumblipg uneasily with the corners of 
her apron. I did not deem it'advisable to say 
anything to Scallan himself, though he was now 
sitting up, and striving to attract my attention by 
certain inarticulate grumblings. So turning my 
back to the comer which he occupied, I remarked : 

‘ Well, Mrs Scallan, I am surprised to see you here 
still.’ 

‘Well go whin we like,’ grumbled the occupant 
of the corner, ‘Ajint nor bailiff won’t grind us 
d6wa no longer—do ye hear ? There's bhoys 
cornin’ from 'Tipperary 'that’ll see me all right.’ 
‘What does your husband mean V 
*Ocb, yer honner, don’t be afthcr mindin’ what 
he sez at all at all,’ cried Mrs Scallan in a terror- 
stricken fashion. ‘Shure, it’s only fur the carts 
that meseif an’ him is waitin’, to l;ring our flittin’ 
away out of the place ; an’ that ’ll not be longer 
than three days at the furdest.’ 

‘ As you please, Mrs Scallan ; but your money 
won’t stand long at this rate.’ 

‘Is it the money ye’ll be wantin’ back—yer 
dnrty thirty pounds 1 —^Throw it to thim, Bid<lv. 
No; ye can’t, fur I have it ineself. Ay, an’ 
I’ll keep it too, to thrate the bhoys wid, the 
sthrappin’ bhoys av Westmeath. I like to stand 
thrate to day cent follows—do anythin’ at all I 
want, from pitcli-an'-toss to manslauglither.’ 

‘This is going a li/tle too far, Mrs Scall:in.’ 

‘Och, Mr Wharton, yer honner, he’s out of his 
twelve sinses wid the whisky to spake to yersclf 
in such a way. An’ it’s himself’ill be sorry about 
it the morrow whin he comes to. Sl.ure, I’m 
fhryin’ hard to get him out of the place as soon 
as I can; but the naybours come Irnm all arts 
an’ parts to see him afore he goes, an’ be hasn’t 
the heart to sind thim home dhry, as long as he 
has money in his pockets,’ | 

have a Imndhred min in Westmeath that ud | 


‘ Ay, an’ forbye kittles,’ growled the incorrigible 
again from the corner, ‘he’s a first-class man in 
a pinch ; yes, he’s a frind an’ a brother; that’s 
what he is.—Aren’t you, Joss, avick ?’ 

Thereujiqn ensued a dialogue in Irish between 
Scallan and his friend Joss, under cover of 
which we thought it advisable to withdraw. Mrs 
O’Reilly was to send her husband up to the office 
next day to settle the bog difficulty ; and so ended 
our interview. 

‘Bather unprepossessing folk those,’ remarked 
the Major, as we quitted the house. ‘Certainly 
not cidculated to prepossess one in favour of the 
Irish character.’ 

I was too much annoyed to make any reply. 

‘They’re a murdherin’ lot, the whole jing-bang 
of thim, an’ that's the holy all of it,’ interposed 
the bailiff warmly. ‘Did ye undherstand what 
that other sthrange chap wos remarkin’ in Irish 
about yerself, Mr Wliarton ? If ye didn’t, all the 
bettlier ; fur it wos tarrible.’ 

‘ No, Donnelly. Scallan’s English was quite 
enough for mo ; jierhaps a little too much.’ 

‘ I-io ye believe me what I’m goin’ to tell ye, 
sir? That chap is here for nothin’good. He’a no 
more a tinker than mcself, or you, or the Major 
is. No sir ; he’s a Tipperary man of tlie name 
of Kelly, an’ high uji in sthripes among the 
Ilibbonmin. He carries the goods. But ye don’t 
know what that manes, av coorse. It manes tluvt 
he brings the new passwords from one lodge to 
another through the countliry. That’s wliat he 
is, sir. I seen him in this naybourhood afore, sir, 
when poor Mr Park wos shot’ 

‘ Well, it’s .something to know that; it may be 
useful in future. In fact, I have a good mind to 
lodge an inforinaliou without further delay, and 
have the whole pack up before a magistrate.’ 

‘ Och sir, what guud ud that same be ? Shure 
you could make noihiii’ out of thim, good or bad. 
They’d ji.st be afther snappiiT their lingers at ye, 
if ye tlu'ied it on wid thim. Why sir, last year 
there wos harilly a week wint by widout an agiut 
or a bailiff bein’ po{)ped. An’ how many con- 
wicti'Uis tuk place accordin’? Why, sarra a wau 
at all at all, sir. Tiiey're as know’n’ as foxes, 
sir, ini’ sarra a,grip cap ye git on thim.’ / 

‘Wliat do you say,'Alujor ? You have seen and 
heard the folks ? ’ 

‘ I am (if the same opinion with your man,’ 
r(;])lieil he curtly. 

"Deed an’ ’deed, Mr "Wharton, the law and the 


can; but the naybours come from all arts; "Deed an’’deed, Mr "Wharton, the law and the 
larts to see him afore he goes, an’ he ha.sn’t j jiolis is no jiurtiu tion whatsoimliver. An’ if wan 
icart to sind thim home dhry, as long as he ! of the lot wos tuk up, the whole counthry would 
noney in his pockets.’ geiher round the liouse to murdher xrs all, an’ 

have a Imndhred min in "Westmeath that ml burn ns alive ])rc:\])s into tlie bargain. An’ shure, 


die for me this minit.. I’m lavin’ it; but 1 want Mr Wharton, darlinl, if you had a himdhred pounds 
to shew ye that I am a betther man than any to spare, I’d say give me the lind av it, an’ let 
agint Of bailiff in the counthry.—Isn’t that a fiict, ! me he aff to Ameriky or Liverpool or some other 
JosisI’ added he after a pause, addressing himself foreign land, before we’re all kil’t an’ massacreed. 
to the occupant of tlie oppo.site corner. ’Deed an’ woid, sir, it’s aff I’d have been long ago 

The latter individual, who had liitherto been ony for the wife an’ the childher, I want to bring 
perfectly silent, replied to Scallan hurriedly in tliim wid me, fur the ruflin.s xid slaughlher thim 
an umlcrtone and in the Irish language. whin iiio baclt wos turned, fur spite that I had 

‘Who is that man ?’ I asked of Mrs Scallan. got clane away from tlieir claws.’ 

‘Shure sir, he’s only a thravellin’ tinker, sir, T was deeply iinpres.sed by the bailiff’s pathetic 
that Mrs O’Reilly brought, in to mind her bittl(;.s. appeal I saw myself in no less helpless a iilight; 
An’ a good thradesman he is too, sir; but he and 

doesn’t k^ow how to talk a word of English ^ fellow-feeling makcB us wondrous kind, 

barnn Irish, sir. He’s a gram hand at kittles, 

sir.' I began to reason that if an appeal to the civil 
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authorities were useless in the present attitude of 
affairs, it might be made too late at some future 
time, when agent and bailiff had already fallen 
victims to the brutality of an organised gang of 
murderers. Surely it were better to follow my 
bailiff’s example, and fly the accursed land for 
ever. But tnen, what would the world say? 
Public opinion would readily interpret such legiti¬ 
mate caution as cowardice. While I was, thus 
vacillating, I caught the Major’s eye fixed upon 
me in apparent disapproval; for he readily 
divined the state of my feelings. A look from 
him settled the business; so I dissembled, and 
told the bailiff to bo calm. I reminded him 
that we were in a position of trust. Until we 
were reduced to the direst extremity itself, we 
would not be justified in abandoning the posts 
assigned to ns. That time at least had not yet 
come. I sent him home with the assurance that 
every protection would be afforded him and his : 
family. 

When we were once more alone : ‘What’s yohr 
opinion now. Major, about the aspect of affairs?’ 

I asked. 

‘Time, sir, is all I ask,’ he rejdied. ‘Do yon 
merely keep yourself quiet, and trust to me for 
the rest.’ 

So we reached Castle Mahon. 

Upon our arrival, I found Mr Carnegie there 
wai! og to see me. Having heard about the i 
lionghing of the cattle, he. had (lro 2 )ped over in a j 
friendly way to learn the exact extent of the ; 
danuigt;—which indeed had heeii greatly exag- ; 
gerated by the co;. try-folk—and wloither there | 
was a probability cl bringing the miscreants to ! 
ju.stice. 1 insisted upon liis remaining to dinner. : 
I introdio'ed the Major to him, and all three of us : 
speni the c.ening in a Avarm disen-s^iou of the 
quc.slion. Tlie Major renewed his advocacy of a 
cautious defensive policy ; Mr ('iiniegie was of the 
eatiie opinion, and justified it liy local e.xi>erience. 
It remained for me to subscribe a mild assent. 
But I felt like Job sitting among his comfoiter.-?. 
Sonic sort of action--no matter what —would have 
been preferable to the terrible suspense, which 
racked my very inmost feelings. But feelings 
ajtparently counted for nothing >^111) rny ease- 
hardened adi'isers. 1 felt for once the disadvan¬ 
tage of being an Englishman. 

On the stroke of ten our guest rose to leave. 
By our direction, he looked to his pistoks before 
going out ; remarking at the same time in a 
laugliing way, that lie at least wa.s quite safe ; 
he might go through any part of the country 
at any hour of the night. For a short time he 
stood at the outer dour, to repeat his warning to 
me about venturing abroad; then he hade us 
go<Ml-night, and the great door closed behind him. 
We had not long regained the dining-rotnu, when 
we heard the report of a shot fired outside, ujion 
whicli we rushed back to the iloor, opened it, and, 
waiting for a few seconds till the butler jirocured 
a lantern, proceeded in the direction of the shot. 
We fouml Mr Carnegie lying jirostrate on the 
ground scarcely a hundred jmces from the house. 
He had been shot at! By the light of the lantern, 
we could see that his features were ashy’jiale, 
and that his hand was pressed to his side in the 
convulsive manner of a man who is suffering 
moiiial agony. To our eager inquiries he could 
make no answer ; he was speechless. The absence 


of blood on his person or on the ground, shewed 
that he had escaped at least the assassin’s bullet; 
but his unconsciousness, his attitude of pain, all 
the circumstances of the case, made us fear that 
he had received some serious internal injuries. 
Carefully lifting him up, we carried him back 
into the castle, and stretched him on a sofa in 
the dining-room. We administered stimulants. 
Soon ho opened his eyes. Never shall I forget 
the look of silent anguish which he cast upon 
me at that moment! He apparently did not 
as yet realise the fact that he was sixrrounded by 
friendSj 

We proceeded to make an examination; our 
every movement being followed by the anxious 
eye.s of the sufferer. The result of it proved that 
we liad been right in onr conjecture. The ball had 
been aimed at his left side. I^enetrating his thick 
ulster and the 5oat and waistcoat underneath, 
it had stopped just at the watch-jwcket, having 
failed to reach liis person. Never bad escape been 
so narrow! We told him so, and the news reassured 
liim greatly. In a little time he was able to talk 
to Its, but very feebly at first. It appeared that, 
upon leaving us, he bad been going down the 
avenue at a tolerably brisk pace, when on a sudden 
be heard a footstep in his rear, as if some one had 
sullied out from behind a tree. He turned rouifd 
to see who it wa.s, and observed at a little dis¬ 
tance off, a stalwart fellow with a mask on his 
face in the act of presenting a pistol at him. The 
next moment he was con.scious of a shot being 
fired ; then, of his being hurled with violence to 
the ground. Then he felt a strange giddiness 
conic over him ; and—he knew no more till he 
found hiin-self in the dining-room. There was no 
doubt but that our timely arrival had saved his 
life, so completely was he in the villain’s power. 
The assassin apparently thought that he was 
dealing with me, from the frequent mention made 
of lay name, acconqjauied with horrible impre¬ 
cations. 

Such w'as the gist of Mr Carnegie’s statement 
Now that the sulferer was sufficiently tranquil, the 
Major and I sallie<l out to revisit the scene of the 
oatastriqihe. On the walk, the gravel was in a 
turn-up state, as if a severe struggle had taken 
j.lace there. Close at hand, lay a recently dis¬ 
charged pistol, and the half-burned shreds of a 
i newspaiier, which had probably been used in 
I loading. Beyond tlie.se we could discover no 
; evidences of the recent affray. A.s for the assassin 
\ himself, a sy.stematic search would be jierfectly 
idle in such a place and at such an hour. Be- 
^ sides, our delay had given liim ample oppor¬ 
tunity of getting clear off. So wc returned to 
the castle. 

I sjioke to the Major about the advisability of 
calling in the police. To this he objected as a 
mea.sure juactically useless ; at the ‘-nme time 
hinting, solto too:, that it was quite out ot keeping 
with liis plans, I appealed to Mr Carnegie. He 
was of the same o]>mion ivith the Major. In the 
midst of a poj.iuhition made np of assassins on the 
one hand and of their sympathisers on the other, 
the greatest caution ivas necessary ; and in order 
the more effectual I y to achieve thebnds oi justice, 
the affair Avoiihl hai-e to be kept a wofound 
secret. We should wait for a clue., When it 
was found, we could follow it up with effect. I 
had no relish for such delay. But of courte there 
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ww iJOliiiag left for me except to acquiesce in 
■tihe npinfun of two auch competent authorities 
At Jasrbzeak, we smuggled Mr Carnegie to his 
home, la a close carriage. 

MAN-EATING TIGERS. 

. Ooa Indian government, as we have had occasion 
to mention in former articles, make a practice of 
publishing yearly a detailed Report shewing the 
loss of life occasioned among the natives of 
Hindustan by the ravages of wild beasts, and the 
still more terrible list of deaths attribuU.ble to 
the bites of venomous snakes and other danger¬ 
ous reptiles. It is satisfactory to observe that 
although this melancholy total is still lamentably 
large, yet*that the, exertions of the government 
in recent years to keep down* the numbers of 
wild animals and other pests so destructive to 
human life in British India have not been 
without good effect, for the Return last published 
—that of 1878—shews a steady improvement 
on those preceding it. i 

Unfortunately, however carefully these statistics * 
may have been compiled from the information 
supplied by district oflicials, they cannot be 
accepted as altogether complete, or as furnishing 
the full number of deaths from the above- ' 
mentioned causes; and this remark specially 
applies to deaths from snake-bites. The natives 
of India are in general exceedingly superstitious, 
and are great believers in hismei or fate ; and 
it is surprising how little notice is taken of 
any unfortunate who may be bitten, and in a ’ 
few hours carried off, by the bite of some deadly i 
snake. In large towns or villages under the 
direct supervision of the police the circumstance 
would undoubtedly be reported to the officer in 
charge of the district; but in out-of-the-way parts 
like the wilds of Central India—and still more 
so in large independent states such as Rewnh 
and Gwalior—hundreds of poor creatures yearly 
perish whose deaths are not returned under the 
true heading. 

Although the great majority of deaths—which 
have reached the enormous nmuber of twenty 
thousand in a single 3 *ear—included in this 
gloomy Report are rightly jiut down to the ter¬ 
rible bite of the cobra, the krait, or oilier venom¬ 
ous snakes, yet in spite of large rewards offered 
for their extermination, we learn that panthers, 
and others of the felida, as also bears and wolves, 
still roam through the jungles, and that tigers 
still carry off human beings. Happily, in our 
times this majestic creature, the royal tiger, ' 
is less common than formerly was the ctwe, I 
and indeed in many parts where once he ruled 
king of the jungles, he has now, from being 
constantly hunted and shot down, become almosl 
if not altogether extinct. Still, in the wilder 
and more hilly tracts of country, or in parts ' 
where the forest, on account of the swampy 
nature of the soil, has not been cleared away, l 
and where the land has not been brought into I 
a state of cultivation, tigers yet liolcl sway, ] 
Wad constantly prey upon the herds of the poor [ 


natives. These cattle^devonting tigers, however, 
though by their constant depredations they prove 
to be a sore tax and a source of constant dread to 
the people of the country, will yet, if left unmo¬ 
lested, as a rule seldom take to man-killing. And 
it may here be mentioned that it is a common 
mistake to imagine that the tiger, savage and 
blood-thirsty bv nature as he undoubtedly is, will 
readily attack human beings, the exact contrary 
j being the case. The tiger, like all other wild 
' animals, has an instinctive fear of man ; and un- 
j less pressed by hunger, provoked, or come upon 
I suddenly face to face, when on the spur of the 
moment, and more from fear than anything else, he 
{ will sometimes make use of his terrible powers— 

' the animal will on meeting a human being almost 
invariably turn asiile from the path, and with a 
surly growl quietly slink off into the thicket. 

' But* if snch is the general character of the royal 
tiger, how then, it will naturally bo asked, is this 
1 lamentable loss of life yearly laiil to his charge to 
be accounted for? and this question we will 
j endeavonr to answer. 

! We often read and hoar about man-eating 
tigers; but most fortunately these terrible crea¬ 
tures, once so common, are uowailays exceedingly 
rare in British India. Probably not one tiger 
in a hundred is a profehsional man-eater. Now 
and again, however, one is heard of, generally 
speaking in Central India, or further south, towards 
the Madras Presidency. IMien once a tiger takes 
to devouring human beings, he will seldom 
touch any other prey; and consequently, unless 
the detestable monster be speedily sought out 
and destroyed by some English bportsman or 
native hunter {shilcai'y), the awful roll of victims 
continue-, to increase with alarming rapidity, till 
at length many scores of poor creatines aie 
carried off hi a comparatively short space of 
time by a single animal. The huibandinan 
ploughing his field is taken away in broad daj'- 
liglit. The village maiden on her nay to tlie 
river with her water-jntcher, di.sa}>pears inystc- 
riouslj'. The watchman posted lo scare tlie flocks 
of ])arrots Iroiii the ripening corn, relnnis not at 
sundown. 

In vain the poor ojipressed villageis endeavo^, 
by taking iiicieased prei aiitions during the day¬ 
time and securely barring their doors after night¬ 
fall, to guanl against their coinmoii enemy. For 
a few days, jierliaps lor a whole week, nothing 
is seen of the tiger, and once more the iuhabit- 
I ants venture forth and resume their daily occu¬ 
pations. A renewed sen-e of security begins to 
, be felt, mingled with a hope that the animal 
I may have depailed elsewhere ; but the proba- 
[ bilities arc that the, cunning creature may yet 
be lurking in the neighbourhood, and only 
watching for a favourable opportunity to spring 
upon a fresh victim. Again the terrible foe, 
now grown bold from uninterrupted success, sud¬ 
denly apiiears, and carries off yet another human 
being from the devoted village. At length 
matters reach a pass beyond all human endur¬ 
ance ; a panic seizes upon the torror-stricken 
inhabitants, and hastily packing up their goods 
and chattels, they desert the spot, driving before 
them their flocks and herds, and depart en masse 
for some neighbouring town, leaving their humble 
dwellings to fall to ruin, and the ripe crops to 
perish unharvested in the fields. 












LIVING BY ran wrra 


Thia i« no exaggerate<^ picture; though hnp^pilr of the most /terrible of all wild beasts, feels 
it is, os already mentioned, becoming rarer. Still, within him the sensation of having done a really 
scenes of misery such as we have described good action, which more than repays him for the 


have frequently occurred amidst the wilds of time and trouble he has taken. 

Raj putana, in the Nagpore country, and in other___ 

districts bordering on (Jentral Iiidisi. Not only TT^rTXTn tjir tptn? WTme 

have individual villages been thus rendered nnin- LIVING Bx imj* Wilts. 

^ _ _ _1- n_ a * __ __ 


habitable for a time by the ravages of a single Some time ago, professional pursuits took me 
tiger, but in former days it was nothing uncommou about thirty miles from home, and kept me there 
to hear of several large villages being depopulated j jugt time to catch the last return train. 


by these animals. 

It is one of the many onerous duties incumbent 
on the magistrate and collector of a district to 


Although I knew every inch of the road, yet I 
somehow liad ina<le a false turn, the consequence 


check by every moans in his power the inroads of vvluqji was that albei I made more haste than 
of wild animals in his purlicidar circle. Ever prudent to retrieve lost time, I had the morti- 
since the Mutiny of 1857, our Indian subjects ' hcation of seeing the red light of the tail-lamp of 
have been disarmed; though, generally speaking, j the train pass out of sight around a sharp curve 
in villages bordeiing upon a forest country, one of the line. Coming to a dead-stand, *I said (to 
or two of the inhabitants are licensed to carry ! myself I imagined) : ‘There!* I’m in for it now. 
a matchlock ; but this rmle weapon, though useful What is to be done ?’ 
in driving off crop-devouring deer and wild-hogs . ^ ^ ^ 

after nightfall, is altogellier unsuited lor tiger- ,.n,ow in a cheerful tone 

eater makes his appearance, and begins to make a i Looking round, I saw a middle-aged and kind- 
practice of carrying olf human beings, the poor | looking farmer, who seemed to regard my loss of 
country-people are altogether powerless, and the train with compassion ; for before I had time 
unable to cope with their fell oppressor without to reply, he said : ‘ There ’a many a worse case 
the aid of their European masters. It then ^ existing at this moment than yours, friend ; the 
becomes the boundeii duty of the magistrate or saddest part of it is the disappointment of friends 
one i his subordinates to lake immediate steps at home.’ 

for their rescue. ‘ That ’a the very thing tliat troubles me,’ I said ; 

Probably the di«tiict officer himself, or his |‘for 1 know 1 cannot wire my loss of train to 
police-oiiicer, i.s a sportsman ; if so, one or the them.’ 

other'ol tliem will it once take the hold, pitch' ‘ Bring your mind to your circunHtance.H, friend,’ 
his camp somewhei.- near the tigiu'.H btronghold, ' wa.s the ])liilo.so])hical advice of my newly-found 
and m eonjuiictiou with the village people, u.se acquaintance, ’flien added : ‘ As for yourself, you 
every eii'ieavoiir to destroy the animal. Some- need not be long in suspense ; for if you can put up 
timer, their i I'brta aie Mii'ce.s.'fal; but often the with .such accommodation as niy house affords, 
contrary is the case ; and in spite of the most you are welcome to it. What say you ? ’ 
carefully deviled plan--, the liunler-, are thwarted , Seeing that nothing better could be done, I 
again and again by the e.vtreme cunning so often gratelully went with my Iriend-in-nced ; and in 
di-played by llu* wily game. I'nlike the gene- about ten minulos 1 found myself at the door of 
rality ot tigers, winch during the hot-weatlier the, moderately sized farm-house oi Mr Samuel 
months can u.-iuilly be ihacovered in ceitain I’itchlorlh. As we were about to enter, we almost 
favourite spots, ami when once m.irked down are stumbled over u man who was in the net of knock- 
driven out and destroyed with comparatively little ing at the door, lie turned out to be a broker 
difficulty, the man-eater h almost invariably a from the market-town at whibh I had done busi- 
fakulking eowurd, who, as if*cuiisi ifm.s of his evil iiess, about two mile.i olf, and had come resjiecting 
deeds, i.s ev(T sus]iu'ious and on his guard agaiii.st some lurniture which my host had spoken to him 

danger, sel loni sliewing tight, even when closely about. It was not much past nine o’clock ; and as 

pursued, fired at, and dnvini into a corner, anil the nevvcoaier had ridden in a light-cart, he was 

Biieakiiig off on hearing the first shout of the not in ha-ste to retuni; so it vva.s iiotlongbefore we 

beat('r.s. all three were snugly seated in the farmers best 

Not the least pleasing among the attractions of room, chatting mernly. 
tiger-shooting is the value and extreme beauty of ' ‘1 ’ll tell you what, Pitchforth,’ said the broker 

the tropliics of the cha-se ; and there, are few prizes in a somewhat testy tone ; ‘ I have hardly got over 
more coveted by the young Anglo-Tmlian sports- the effects of a bad bargain I made the other day ; 
man or more carefully preserved when gained than | it affects my feelings yet, aild will do so, I guess, 
tlie glossy striiied coat of his first royal tiger ; but, lor a day or two longer,’ 

the man-eater, when at last he has been out-' ‘It must be something serious, Barker,’replied 
manccuvred and met W'ith his just deserts bv a ' our host, ‘ to affect you .so iiiiicli. 1 hope it won’t 


the elastic form and graceful beauty of her sex ; thought that I’ve been done, that troubles me. I 
or perliaps an old decrepit male tiger, with decayed tliought I was up to every kind of trick that could 
fangs and mangy hide, the latter hardly worth be played off on me, and so believqd that I could 
the stretching. But in spile of this drawback, not be taken in by the cleverest rogue ; hence the 
which, however, is not always the case, the true ' fact that I've been swindled does not sit lightly 
sportsman who, after many ilisappointnieuts, at j on luy mind, I can tell you.' • 

length comes off victorious, and rids the country \ My host laughed heartily as he good-naturedly 
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replied: ‘And so Jeramy Barker baa met bis 
match in craft and cunning'!’ 

* He haa indeed,’ said Barker with a sigh and a 
few reconciling nods of his head. 

‘ Come, come, Barker ho}-, cheer np! ’ said 
Pitchforth; ‘even you may live and learn. But 
come; let us bear the tale of Diamond cut 
Diamond, and I will supplement it by relating a 
story of sharp dealing in which I was lately 
concerned.’ 

Barker, who was smoking liis well-seasoned 
pipe, looked significantly towards the table, where 
it was pretty clear he bad expected to see the 
usual accompaniments of a well-to-do farmer’s 
sociality ; but as they did not meet his gaze, he 
seemed ill-disposed to comply with our host’s 
request. It was also equally clear that the 
latter had suffered a temporary lapse of memory ; 
for uttering a good«natured excl.amation, he asked 
me to be kind enough to touch the bell at my 
elbow. This was enough to put Barker into good- 
humour and a talking mood ; for while the maid 
who answered the bell was getting the decanter 
and glasses laid on the table, the broker was 
refilling his pipe with complacent face. When 
he had got his pipe well a-going, he spoke as 
follows: 

. ‘ I need not tell you, neighbour Pitchforth, that 
I aih not so thin-skinned as many folks respecting 
what is called cheating the reveime ; for if I can 
buy a bit of contraband on the sly, I scruple not ' 
to do so; and as the case in hand Is one of that j 
sort, you may be ready to say that 1 am right j 
served. Well, I am not disposed to argue the ; 
point with you, but will just tell you the story jis i 
it occurred. It was last marketrday morning. 1 I 
was standing at ray door, looking down the street, i 
when a man rushed past me into my shop bearing 


Taking a small tap out of his pocket, and driving 
it into the taphole with a piece of wood he saw 
near him, he soon had drawn a ghiss, which he 
handed to me. It was really first-rate brandy. 

“Now,” said the rascal (I can call him by no 
better name), “ as you have done me a good turn 
to-day, 1 ’ll put a few shillings into your pocket in 
the way of tra<le. You shall have this two-gallou 
keg of brandy for a sovereign.” 

‘The brandy was dirt-cherm at that price. I 
knew where I could sell it, if 1 wished ; so giving 
the fellow the money, I took my purchase into the 
cellar. At night, alter 1 had shut up my shop, I 
bethought me of the brandy. Thinks I: “I’ll keep 
it for my own use and comfort; and as it is not 
often we indulge, I’ll draw myself and wife a 
glass; it will make us a good nightcap.” So 
getting a couple of tumblers, I went down into 
the cellar, and soon drew a glass of brandy. But 
when I began to draw a second, scarce a drop 
could I get “How’s thi.s?” I e.xdaimed, and 
gave the barrel a shake. It sounded all right. 
But not another drop w’ould flow. “There’s 
something wrong in the state of Denmark,” I 
exclaimed aloud, and waxed very wroth.’ 

‘ That’s just like you, Barker,' said my host, 
who seemed as if he had a license to say to him 
what he liked. 

‘ Like or not like/ he replit.'d,' I was resolved to 
bottom the mystery. So putting the barrel on an 
end, I knocked oil’ a lioop and took out one of 
the staves of the lid. 1 was almost petrified at wliat 
I saw. The barrel was nearly full of Adam’s ale— 
clear water. “ Where in the world did the brandy 
come from ?” I exclaimed. Pouring out the water 
not in the host of tempers, the mystery stood 
explained before mo. A tin tube bad been fixed, 
one end in the bungliole, the other end in the 


a small keg or barrel on his shoulder. Lifting it ■ taphole ; this had been filled rvith good liquor- 


off and placing it on my counter, be said in much 
haste : “ Friend, do me the favour of letting this 
stop here an hour or so. It is a couple of gallons 
of brandy which has not done duty to the Queen. 
I have brought it at the request of a geutleuiau 
•who promised to meet me here at ten o’clock. 
I’ve been all through the market looking for him, 
but have not fout^ him. Just now, I got a 
glinipse of the exciseman ; and as he has some 
little knowledge of me that is not good, I be¬ 
came afraid of being seen by liirn ; so if you will 
let the keg abide here while I look for its 
purchaser, I will do you a good turn some time.” 


scarcely half u pint. All the rest of the space 
contained water.’ 

Tlicre was such adroitness combined with 
novelty in this trick, that both my liost and I 
burst into a loud laugh. 

Erelong our host said ; ‘ You are a rviser if not 
a happier man, friend Barker.’ 

‘ 1 luu'e no douljL j'ou both arc paying inwardly: 
“ Tlic: biter w..s bit, and serve him right; " but it 
has been a ncttleiali jiiece of business to me, I 
assure you. However, it’s among uccuiiiplisbed 
facts now, and so let it rest there.—But now, Pitch- 
I’oi'tli, lot’s have your story. It’.s dry work talking 


“You may put the barrel on the floor, and leave i and simAing, I find/ concluded Barker, emptying 
if thara T “ Bnf: Toind if t.hn <»vj'ia<»TiiaT> I on/l Iiic 1.100 


it there,” I said. “But mind, if the exci.seman 
should come and ask about it, I’ll not say that 
it is mine.” 

“It will have to take its chance, friend,” he 
repU^ and went hia way. 

< A K/Mtf ■fVifOA nVIrtAlr in 


aud refilling his glass. 

‘My story,’ began Pitchforth, ‘is of another 
order, though it relate.s to an impostor who would 
have come over me to the tune of twenty-five 
pounds if I hud not been too sharp for him. The 
About three o'clock in the afternoon he came ' facts are these. 1 had bred a fine young horse, 
back. Eubbing his hands as he looked down ni>on j which I valued at twenty-five pounds. Having 
the barrel, he exclaimed; “ Good, good! So the j no u.se for him, and needing a little ready Cash, 
receiver oi the Queen’s revenue has not found you j I took him to Sheflield fair to sell. I had stood 
out. So far so good.” Then looking mo in the ! all day without effecting a sale, when just as I W'as 
face, he said : “I’ve had my trouble for nothing; | about to leave the fair, a fine good-looking man in 
my customer has not tamed up. 
the keg of brandy, I know not.” 
pause, be asked t “Will you buy 


18 a drop of as good brandy as ever went into 
anybody’s mouth. Come, you shall taste it. Just 
fetch a gbrss ! ’’ 

‘ Having po objection to his offer, I got a glass. 



give you twenty-three pounds,” he said. Think¬ 
ing that I could not do better, a,s the fair was near 
its close, I closed in with his offer. He then 
took out his pocket-book, and presented me with ‘ 
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an accommodation bill for twenty-five pounds, 
and asked for the change. 

“ What is this, friend V* 1 said, looking at the 
paper. 

“It is a genuine bill of exchange, which any 
bank will readily discount,” was his reply. 

“ I don’t know that,” I said; and added: 
“ Besides, the banks are closed for the day, so I 
can’t test your paper. Ihit,” I said—a thought 
striking me—“if you will go with me to my 
house, where you can stay for the night, and my 
neighbours approve of the bill, I’ll ratify the 
bargain.” To this proposal he readily agreed; 
and mounting the horse I had offered to sell 
him, and I my mare, we trotted off from Shellield. 
We had eigliteen miles to travel; but as the 
evening was a fine one and our horses were in 
good fettle, we did very welL On cro.=.sing 
Criggleston Common, however, I felt rather 
timid, for the thought came—“ What is there 
to hinder your colnpanion making off vvitli the 
horse he is riding, or, for the matter of that, 
iving you a knock-down blow, and escaping with 
oth horses?” However, he did neither, and we 
reached home all right. We liad a merry time of 
it, for he was a capital talker, full <jf hor.<»e-dealing 
adventure and other kinds of amicdote ; and as we 
both made pretty free with the gin-bottle, we 
went to bed tolerably hajipy, 

‘ y ^xt morning, 1 took the bill to such of my 
neigiiUours as were likely to advise me concerning 
it. Home sai<l : “Take it; it is right enough;” 
(jthers said just the contrary. The dealer in liorse- 
flesh, however, grew impatient at my delay, and 
at last became cro.c- ; .so yielding to tine weight of 
advice given me, I elo.'^ed with the bargain ; and 
away irutte.d the liorse with its new master on his 
back. lie ]>ad not been long gone, however, 
before I began to feel uneasy, esyn;cially as my 
daughter, wlio was among tlie (lis.sentients, con¬ 
tinued to give me upbraiding looks. At last I got 
so wi'etclicd that I could not re.'t ; so sending a 
inau to saddle my horse, and ha.stily ])utting on 
my riding-suit, I set off after the horse-dealer a.H 
fa.st as my steed could g.allop. I met one and 
another of my acajuaititances, who really tliouglit 
1 had oitlier gone mad or was trying tti jilay 
Johnny {Jilpiii. But I neither, stujiped nor 
wavered until 1 came in .sight of my quarry, who 
was giving his horse a drink at a roadside trough. 
1 had marked out my course ms 1 had gone along ; 

I so, pulling up at his side, I asked him quite calm- 
like, if he would buy another horse. 

“ Yes, if you will take another bill,” was his 
reply. 

“ Then let us talk the matter over in a quiet 
way," I said. 

‘'Presently, seizing the bridle of the horse I had 
sold to the man, 1 said : “ I rno the bargain we 
made a while ago; here is your bill; dismount, 
and give me my change.’’ lie ■wan so nettled, that 
he lifted his hand threateningly. 

“ There’s another that can play at that game, 
my man,” 1 said. 

‘ 1 know not what would have been the issue of 
this burst of passion, had not Mr Turnbull the 
brewer ridden up at that luoraont. To him 1 
related the matter in dispute and .shewed the 
bill. 

“ You can claim this man’s presence at a bank 
while you present the bill,” said Mr Turnbull; 


“ and mv advice is, both of you ride on to Shef¬ 
field, and have the bill discounted or rejected as it 
may turn out to be good or bad.—Your friend” 
—addressing me—“can’t reasonably object to tins 
proposal.” 

‘ The dealer in horse-flesh thought it best to fall 
in with this suggestion; and so we continued 
on our way. We had not gone far, however, 
before he came to a dead-stand, and making 
some lame excuse for not going bn with the 
agreement, ho offered, amid a host of angry 
expressions, to dissolve the bargain if I would 
allow something for loss of time. To this I 
agreed, and so we parted, hut not before I had 
e.xhortc*(l him to cease Hving by his wits and 
work like an honest man. 

‘ I can’t say exactly, but I think it w'as about 
three month.s after this that I took the same horse 
to Botherham fair. As t ws^a entering the fair¬ 
ground, I was astounded by a sight which met my 
gaze: there was the identical horse-dealer gyved 
to two policemen! Our eyo.s met. Drawing up 
my horse as the procession passed, I saiil aloud: 

“ Did not I tell you that you would come to this, 
and advised you to work for your living as an 
honest man ? ” 

“ Too late! too late! ” was the wretch’s response. 

‘I watched the newspapers, to see the end of 
this mutter. I found out that the rascal’s nanfe- 
waa Hunt ; that he. had been long wanted by the 
jjolice for frauds of various kinds, and that for 
tiiem he soon after got seven years’ penal servitude.’^ 

This recital ended, Mr Barker took his leave,* 
and .soon after we went to bed. 

I have had no reason to regret my having 
missed the train at Greenhead Station on that 
well-remembered night. 


SHAM BUTTE E. 
0 [,EO-MAR(i.\iuNE, Otherwise ‘ butterine,’ otherwise 
‘ bosli,’ really only animal grease in disguise, is 
the outcome of an ingenious Frenchman’s notion 
that the butter difl'used through the milk of the 
eow is due to the absorption of the animal’s fat. 
Taking some minced beef-suet^ a few fresh sheep’s | 
stomachs cut into small pieces, carbonate of ‘ 
potash, and water, M. Mbge subjected the mixture 
to a heat of a hundred and thirteen degrees 
Falirenheit; and so, by the action of the pepsine 
in tlie sheep’s stomachs, separated the fat from 
the other tissues. By hydraulic pressure this 
fat was again separated into steariue and mar¬ 
garine ; and pulling ten pounds of the latter 
into a churn with four pints of milk, three pints 
of water, and a little aruottp, M. M6ge succeeded 
in turning out a compound sufficiently Hk© 
butter to pass for that article. . 

Whether he had produced a deleterious staff, 
containing the germs of disca.se and ol all manner 
of loathsome para.sites, as one set of scientific 
experts pronounced; or something far_ more 
wholesome than half the real butter in the 
market, as another sot emphatically declared, was 
of little moment to the discoverer, so long as the 
thing was likely to prove profitable He patented 
his process ; and found no difficulty in selling 
licenses to work it in France, England Holland, 
Germany, and America. 
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In ihe ilast'Xiamed country the manufacture 
of oleo»inargarine developed so quickly and so 
enormoualy, that our own Board of Trade thought 
it necessary to request Mr Archibald, the British 
Oonsul'general in New York, to furnish all the 
information he could obtain respecting the manu¬ 
facture and exportation of mock-butter. 

His Report has been printed, and is novy before 
ns. From it we learn that the solo right to 
issue licenses for the making of oleo-margarine 
by Mege’s process lies with the American Dairy 
Conjpany, which has already granted such licenses 
to factories in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, New’ Haven, and New York. ♦One or 
Iwo outsiders have embarked in the business 
without troubling themselves about paying for 
the right to do so; but the bulk of the trade 
is in the. hands of the licensed firms—the Com¬ 
mercial Manufactwing Compaj^y, of New York, 
taking the lead, and being the largest manu¬ 
facturers of mock-butter in the world. 

In his Report, Mr Archibald says : ‘ The Com¬ 
mercial Manufacturing Company commenced opera¬ 
tions in 1876, and their business soon attained 
considerable proportions, as much as half a million 
pounds of fat per week having been converted by 
them into oleo-margarine or oleo-margarine butter, 
■which at the rtite of two and a half pounds of 
"iat to one pound of oil, would produce tw'o 
hundred thousand pounds of oil or butter. 
This rate of production was maintained up to the 
middle of 1877, when it fell off, owing to two 
•causes: one being the passage of an Act of the 
New York state legislature forbicMing the sale 
of “oleo-margarine butter” as butter; and the 
other, the generally lower prices w’hicli have 
prevailed for butter during the past two years, 
which at times have rendered the manufacture of 
oleo-margarine butter unremunerativc. For it is 
stated that when the retail price of genuine butter 
falls below twenty-three cents a pound, it docs 
not pay to manufacture imitation butter. The 
average wholesale price procured here for oleo- 
maj^arine oil and butter since 187G, has been 
thirteen cents per pound for the oil, and iifteen 
cents a pound for the butter. 

‘During the past* two years, the quantity of fat 
manufactured into oleo-margarine and oleo-inar- 
garine butter by the Commercial Manufacturing 
Company has been about two hundred thou.saml 
pounds per week, yielding eighty thousand pounds 
of oil and butter. Of this, about seventy-five per 
cent, or sixty thousand pounds per w'eek, w’as the 
oil product “oleo-margarine,” all of which was 
exported in barrels or tierce.s, for the mo.st part 
under the name of “oleo-margarine,” but some¬ 
times as “butter-fat,” or simply as “oil.” This 
would give a ycarlj exportation by this (company 
alone of about three million pounds; but it is 
estimated that nearly an equal quantity is now 
being made by the outside manulacturers, so that 
the total quantity of oleo-margarine exported from 
this port may be stated in round numbers os 
about six million pounds annually.* 

Besides this quantity of oil for making mock- 
butter, a large quantity of the butter itself is 
exported, the ITnited Kingdom coming in for the 
greater portion. ' Sometimes this is shipped as 
butter-grease, butter-fat, oleo-margarine, butterine, 
‘or possibjly as butter itself.’ very possibly in- 
deed, we should say, since the article is put 


r 


up in half-butts or firkins in precisely the same 
way as butter; or made up into pound ‘pats,’ 
covered by muslin or thin cotton wrappers, 
stamped as genuine batter is stamped, and packed 
in boxes. We have seen it in this last shape 
and in the form of rolls in some London shops, 
ticketed one shilling a pound} while in others it is 
retailed under its proper name at tcnpence and 
ninepence. 

For the ‘oil,’ the great bulk finds its way to 
Germany and Holland, enabling the latter to keep 
up its reputation as a butter-producing country 
without troubling to keep up its stock of cows. 
Rotterdam receives the chief portion of the ship¬ 
ments of the Commercial Irlanufacturing Com¬ 
pany ; from thence the oil is sent to a place called 
Oss. There it is mixed with a cerUiin proportion 
of milk, to give it a taste of the flavour of real 
butter, coloured to make the outward resemblance 
erfect, and then converted by chuTning into 
utterine. This butterine the Hollanders re-ship 
to France and England. Most of it comes here 
direct, to be sold as Best Dutch Butter; and what 
does go to France, eventually appeara in our 
market as the product of the dairies of Normandv 
and Brittany, side by side with tubs of Irish 
butter, hailing originally from the same American 
factory. 

These facts suggest the propriety of every 
housewife looking carefully into the nature of 
the butter she is in the habit of purchasing— 
her be.st protection possibl}' being that of dealing 
only with tradesmen on whom perfect reliance 
can be placed. 


A SUMMER DAY. 

The Oowers lay sleeping bene.atli tlio dew— 

But the Mother had watched the wlude night through. 

The wild sweet carol of one firnall bird 
Was the .“ouiid that the weary watcher heard. 

And the Summer dawn grew into the Morn, 

But still she sat weeping beside her lirst-bora. 

Life was fading from ebcek and brow, 

And the Mother’s heart was hoiteless now. 

Not one sound in the chamber of death 

Wius heard—save the Alaideu’.s labouring breath ; 

No word of murmur Ibc Mother spake ; 

Silent and calm arc the hearts that break. 

Morning passed—and the Noon so still 
Bathed in warm loveliness wood and hill. 

Slumbrous airs from the West went by, 

And the Mother watched for her child to die. 

Afteninon came—and the Maiden lay 
Lifektss and soulless -a mould of clay ! 

Rain came down as from eyes that wept. 

Watching was over—the Miiideu slept. 

Through the quiet falling of evening rain 
The bird’s soft carol stole in again ! 

Then the Mother said—‘’Tis a message for me. 

To tell me, 0 child, that ’tis well with thee 1 ’ 

And the Summer day ended, for ‘ late or long, 

Every day weareth to even-song.’ j. h. 
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BONAPARTE AND JOSEPIIINK 
So inucli has first and last been written about 
Bnnap.irte, that it miglit seem as if notliiii" more 
could be said. Yet, tlicre was HomefliiuL,' uantiii". 
It was an account of hi.s private habits and char¬ 
acter, written from personal knowledge. This 
ill fori .ation lias at length been furnished in the 
Memoirs of Madame de Remnsat, a work in the 
French lungnage, but whicli lias been translated 
into English by Mrs Cashel lloey and Mr .John 
liillie, ai d is now i. . ued from the ])ress in two 
octavo volumes. AV>' have hatl the jdeasure of its 
peru.sal, and may confidently say that besides being 
of considerabb- historical value, it forms an aecejit- 
able adilitiun to entertaining l.)iogra]ihic literature. 
Tin- wriU'r, Madame de llemusat, had the best 
oj>]rt)rtunilies for observation, and she was a good 
observer. Site occupied the position of Lady-in- 
Wuiting to Josephine, Bonaparte’s first wife; while. 
M. do Remnsat was Prefect of the I’alace, which 
gave him a general superintendence of the court 
ill its domestic relations. 

As a jireliminary, it may. be adi'antageons to 
give some little aceoiint of Josojihine, on whom 
interest is ’ory naturally concentrated. She was 
horn 23d June ]7(i3, in ]Martiiii(|ue, a .French 
colonial posse.s.sion in the AVe.st Indies, where her 
father, Tacher de la Pagerie, wa.s cajitain of tlie 
port of St Pierre. Jo-sejihine de la Pagerie had 
only an, iudilferent colonial education ; but her 
amiability and beauty won universal regard. 
When about fifteen yeans of ago, she came to 
France, and soon after was married to Ale.vamlre, 
Viscount (le Beauharnais, of which marriage 
there were two children, Eugene and Ilortcnse. 
Beauharnais, her husband, like many of the 
French aristocracy, was condemned and beheaded 
during the Reign of Terror, 171)4. Josephine 
nearly snlfered the same fate. She was seized, 
and committed to the Conciergerie, and only 
escaped death by the fall of Robe.spicrre. Alison 
in his ‘History of Europe’ mentions a strange 
circumstance, which lie asserts to be on good 
authority, concerning Josephine. It is to the 


effect that while she was a girl in the West 
Indie.s, an old negre.ss prophe.sied that she should 
! lose her first hn.sband and he extremely nnfor- 
; tuiiate, but should afterwards be greater than a 
' queen. The recollection of this sustained her 
: hopes while in the Conciergerie ; and she told 
Ihc ladies, her unfortunate companions in cap'-" 
I tivit}’-, that some day on rising to her good 
! fortune she would name them as her maids of 
: honour. The prophecy of the old negress came 
' true; hut of course it was no more than a lucky 
I coincidence. 

On occasion of the general disarming of the 
' inludiitants of Paris, the sword of Beauharnais, 

; who h.ad served as a general in the anny, 

' was taken from the family. Soon afterwards, 

: Eugene de Beaulnarnais, a boy of ten years of age, 

I waited on Bonaparte, to reijuest that his father’s 
' sword should he restored to him., Bonaparte was 
I so much pleased with his appearance, that he not 
; only returned the sword, but paid a visit to the 
! boy's mother, the Countess Josephine de Beau- 
j liarmiis, Bonaparte was charm«d with the Countess 
I and her stories of the court at Versailles, where 
. her husband, one of the handsomast men and 
best dancer of his age, had fretiuently had the 
i honour of dancing with IHarie Antoinette. This 
, casual acquaintance with Bonaparte ripened into 
jail intimacy. Josephine was so much interested 
j in his history and appearance, that she exerted 
I licrself to facilitate his promotion to be the 
I general in commaiid of tlie Army of Ital.y, and 
• she was married to him on 'the 9th March 1796. 

I As Bonaparte’s remarkable victories in Italy were 
I the means of getting him ai>pointe.d First Consul, 
Josephine’s intercessions in his favour laid the 
foundations of his fortune. 

It was shortly after Bonaparte was put at the 
helm of afi’uirs as First Consul, that Madame 
de Remirsat, at twenty-three years of age, entered 
! court-life and became a confidential companion 
of Josephine, and further had the advantage 
of being intimate with Talleyrand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, also of being placed* in con¬ 
stant communication with Napoleon’s brothers 
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*nd sisters, and of Josephine’s daughter, Hor- 
tense. From, time to time she took notes of 
what she saw, and these, along with some other 
records, she retained after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1814. On his unforeseen return from Elba, 
ehe became apprehensive that her house would 
he searched, and without further reflection threw 
the manuscripts in the fire. This needless act 
was bitterly regretted. She could only draw 


of purely egotistical ambition. Quote me, 
sing, praise, and paint me,’' he would say to 
oratom, to musicians, to poets, and to painters. 
“ I will bur you at your own price, but you must 
all be purchased,”' In other words, he placed his 
main reliance on being puffed. 

Bonaparte, says Madame de Rerausat, was simple 
in his dress, and ‘ could not endure the wearing of 
ornaments ; the slightest constraint was insupport¬ 
able. to him. He would tear off or break any- 


upon her remembrance for the past, and write thing that gave him the least annoyance, and the 
her recollections, in which she was wonder- poor valet who had occasioned him a passing 
fully successful, for she possessed a more than iucouvenience would receive violent proofs^ of his 
usually tenacious memorv. At her decease in “‘Scr.’ His impatience was conspicuous m the 
v ,1 1 i 1 ; nmst trmuig circumstances. It displeased with 

1821, her papers were bequeathed to ber son,. ^ a passion, and 

who, not being able to attend to their publica- it on the ground or into the fire. He 

tion, left .them to his sou, M, Paul de Rcinusat, would not even take time to have a fire mended in 
who now edits and^brings tli('m*forth as a tribute the usual way. When it burned low, he stamped 
to the memory of his gramlmother. Such is briefly on it with bis feet. This bad habit cost him 
the history of these interesting Memoirs, to which many pairs of boots and shoes. He could brook 
we give a glance, with a view to stimulate no opi>osition or contradiction in argument. The 
public interest in the work. attempt to shew that he was wrong in anything 

Madame begins by describing Bonaparte as : he had done, threw him into a rage. Ho clo.sed 
being of a moody contemplative disposition; he j all remonstrance with Je le veux (I will it). Tliak 


was fond of reverie, of twilight, of melancholy ! was his favourite phrase. Madame de Ilerausat 


music, of the moaning of the sea, of tlie rhapso- ; savs that, ‘ when the Emperor uttered that irrevo- 
-dies of Ossian. He was always meditating, plan- ! cable Je le rcu.r, the words echoed through the 
ning, thinking. He cared nothing for the ordinary j whole palace.’ What he did or said was right, 
polite rules and manners in society. He went i and it would have been at their peril for any one 
awkwardly out of or into a room. ‘With great; to object. Wdth a temper so iraj»erioii3, he held 
difficulty, he had acquired the art of shaving | all about him in awe. Josephine had serious 


himself. M. de Remnsat induced him to under- I 
take this task, on seeing that he wa.s uneasy j 
under the hands of a barber.’ In ceremonial pro- j 
ce8.sions within the pidace, he hurried on, to the i 
discomposure of all before and behind ; and espe- ! 
dally to the ladies, who, to preserve order, required 
to carry their trains over their arm. 

In character, he was above all intensely selfish. 
His will was to be the universal l:iw. He con- j 
sidered himself entitled to do what lie liketl, and J 
how he liked. Moral principle was a chimera, j 
‘He did not value sincerity, and he did not liesitate j 


grounds for complaining of his depnivities, but 
she could only remonstrate with her tears. 

Bonaparte’s treatment of his wife was indeed 
truly scandalous. As has been seen, when he was 
poor and comparatively unknown, she so succe.ss- 
I'ully exerted her interest that he was employed to 
t;ike the command of the Army of Italy, which 
was the heginiiing of his good fortune. As a 
young and beautiful widow, with two children, 
and moving in the first circle.s, slie marrietl 
him. In every point of view, he owed In't 
a debt of gratitude. How mortifying then, to 


to say that he recognised the superiority of a man 1 find by conclusive proofs, as narrated by Madame 
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by the greater or ^ess dexterity with which he 
practised the art of lying. “ M. de Metternicb,” he 
added, “approaches being a statesman—he lies very 
well.”’ One day he said to Talleyrand: ‘There 
is nothing really noble or base in this world ; I 
have in my character all that can contribute to 
secure my power, and to deceive those who think 
they know me.’ As he was devoid of princijile 


dc Remusat, that she had to complain of his mis¬ 
conduct, and to have lier reiuonstrativo/tear.s 
answered with bursts of rage and the eternal Je le 
veax. Had Josephine not been a singularly 
amiable being, there must have been a domestic 
exjdosion, greatly to the discredit of Bonaparte. 

Madame de Remusat’s description of Josephine 
and her struggles to endure and hide Bonaparte’s 


himself, so he believed every one to be the same. ‘ indignities is, we think, the most interesting part 
All good actions, so called, were in his opinion : of the two volumes. Some of the passages are 
tricks to cover some selfish design. In Ids ego- i very touching. Bonaparte appears to have had 
tiatic monologues, he .was fond of being atientivelj' ' a conteni])t for women. He viewed them as a 
listened to. ‘Like an actor who becomes excited | kind of inferior animals, not worth reasoning with, 
by the effect he produces, Bonaparte enjoyed the ■ Paint, lace, jewellery, and fine dresses would be 
admiration he watched for closely in the face of his I sufticient to keep them in good-humour. It is 
audience.’ Having attained power by his military , to be owned that Josephine’s intellect was not 
promptitude in suppressing revolutionary excesses, I of a high order. Madame de Remusat says she 
he made no attempt to create durable institutions j was frivolous, and never took up a book or a 
independently of himseifl On the contrary, his ! pen ; but ‘ she was aware of her deficiencies, and 
sole aim was to exalt his own name, forgetting ! never made blunders in conversation.., She was 
after all that he was but a perishable being. We I deficient in depth of feeling and elevation of 
learn that ‘ Od starting for his first campaign in ! miud. She preferred to charm her husband by 
Italj', he said to a friend who was editor of a i her beauty, rather than by the influence of cptain 
newspaper; “Recollect, in your accounts of our j virtues. . . She feared him, and allowed him to 
victories, to speak of me, always of me. Do you j dictate to her in everything.’ When Josephine 
understand?” This “me” was the ceaseless cry j became Empress, her extravagance in dress and 
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other outlays went beyond all bounds. * She had 
a personal allowance of six hundred thousand 
francs, and every year she was deeply in debt.’ 
She was the ready prey of tradespeople. ‘Dia¬ 
monds, jewellery, shawls, stuffs, and finery of 
every kind were continually being brought to her; 
she bought evcrj'thing, never asking the price, and 
for the most ])!irt fr getting what she had pur¬ 
chased,’ Her dress wa inagnificent. She changed 
every article three times a day, and never wore a 
pair of stockings twice. ,. She possessed from three 
to four hundred shawls ; she sometimes had them 
made into gowns, or bed-(pults, or cushions for her 
dugs. I have known her give eight, ten, or twelve 
thousand francs for a shawl.’ A thousand francs 
are equal to forty pounds ; a twelve tliousand franc 
shawl would therefore cost four hundred and 
eighty jmunds. Though extravagant, she was 
exceedingly tasteful in all she wore, ishe studied 
her appearance to the minutest jairticular, and 
so fur slie Avas right. Some ladies by thinking 
only of fashion spoil their ligun;, and render 
themselves ridiculous. Bonaparte used to observe 
that ‘ Josephine was grace personifiei.h’ Madame 
de Romu.'at sa^’s that her love of dress n<iver 
passed away. It survived lier divorce .ami retire¬ 
ment from public life. ‘.She breathed her last 
siglj attired in pink satin, with ribbons of the 
same ■’'ilour.’ 

Jn. i-phiiu! laboured under the misfortune of 
having no children to Bonaiiartc. Here was a 
.source of frequent bickering. Dispeace on this 
score was aggravated by the ein-y and ji.adousies 
of Ijonap.'U'te'fl broth-rs aiul Bi;'ters, more'jiarticn- 
larly of bis brother Louis, who was married to 
liortense, Josi-phim’s danglilcT’. ami of Madame 
Murat, cue <>f his sister-. Having no famiby 
of his own, Lonaparte looked upon tlio iiifant 
N.qioleori, .son of Lo-iis, as liis natural heir. 
He was quite entitled to do so if he tliought 
projter; but Louis complained that }i(3 wa.s 
passed over ; and other members of the clan 
r.itimparte wore c<|ua!ly imlignant. In fact, as we 
learn from the present wtu’k, Lonajiarte was tor¬ 
tured by his brotliers and .sisters. He had Isani 
the making of evtmy one of them. They would 
never have l.'cen hoard of but lor him. After 
becoming Kmjieror, lie, in the plehitude. of ids 
power, innilo some of them kings. But nothing 
satisfied them. Tliey were all .squabbling about 
what should fall to their share. Louis openly 
threatenoil that if he was jias^od over in lavour 
of his son, he would quit France, ami jnish on 
for himself. One almost jiities Bonaparte. He 
remarked, that if ho luul to begin over again, 
bo would di.siiiis.? his brothers and sisters on 
some pecuniary allowance, and give himself no 
further trouble about tbem. In these views, men 
who happen to have promoted the fortunes of 
brothers ami their descendants, and got no tlianks 
but rather ill-usage for their jiaiu-s, will doubtless 
sympathise. 

Disconcerted at having no children, but trustful 
that a suitable heir would cast up, Bonaparte 
suggested to his Council of State that lie should be 
asked to be raised from the life Con.sulsldp to he 
hereditary Emperor. This was accomplislied in 
1804. In his own account of the alfair, he left out 
any reference to the .suggestions to the Council. 
He said: * I found the crown of France in tlie 
dirt, ami picked it up with the point of my sword.’ 


Madame de Remusat describes the magnificent dis¬ 
play at the coronation. To this assumption of 
Imperialism the people at large made no objection. 
They were so much afraid that the Republic might 
revert to a state of Anarchy and Terror, that they 
gladly consented to a Despotism, which, though 
reducing them to the condition of slaves, at least 
kept their heads on their shoulders. Anything 
not to bring back the guillotine ! Then, was 
superadded the pleasure of military glory w’ith a 
series of conquests which laid nation after nation 
at the feet of France. There arose intoxicating 
visions of Paris becoming the metropolis of the 
whole varth, and of all the Kings, Princes, Elec- 
lor.s, and what not coming to bow down before 
tlie great Emperor at the Tuileries. Such were 
the lirilliant expectations formed in France from 
1806 to 1809. 

When the court was at Fontainebleau in 1807, 
hunting took place on certain fixed days. Each 
lady who attended was recpiired to wear a 
ptaailiar costume, and in making her selection 
.she wa.s assisted by Leroy, the famous costumier. 
This alforiled Josephine a fresh opportunity for 
exhibiting her ta.ste. She Avore a ure.S8 of ‘ama¬ 
ranth velvet embroidered with gold, with a toque 
also embroidered in gold, and a plume of white 
feathers. All the ladies-in-waiting wore amaranth,^ 
Queen liortense (wife of Louis Bonaparte) chose 
blue and silver ; Madame Murat, pink and silver ; 
Princess Borghese, lilac and silver. The dress 
wa.s a sort oi‘ tunic, or sliort redingoie, in velvet, 
worn over a gown of embroidered white satin; 
velvet boots to match the dress, and a toque with 
a white plume. The Emperor wore a green coat, 
with gold or silver lace.’ The display on setting 
out on horseback for the chase through the glades 
of the I'ore.st was picturesciue and magnificent 
About this time, Bonaparte took a fancy for 
driving a cab' die; but he drove badly, being too 
impetuous. In attempting to drive a four-in- 
hand, ho turned awkwardly through a gateway 
and u])Het the vehicle. He escaped with a 
sprained wrist, and fortunately no other persons 
were injured. 

At tile summit of his glory, after the victories 
of Austerlitz and Jena, Bonap'arte, without being 
aware of the fact, entered on his downward 
career. I [is first and most prodigious mistake 
wa.s is.suing Decrees designed to ruin England, by 
excluding llritish merchandise from all continental 
port.s. ’Phis fatal stej', from one thing to another, 
led to his final overthrow ; for it was a quarrel 
on tliis point that jiroduced the Russian campaign, 
after which the descent was marked and disastrous. 
Another of his errors tvliich produced painful 
emotions in France was his divorce of Jo.sepluue. 
Oil this latter subject, Madame de Remusat has a 
good deal to say. She tells us that for several 
years the project of a divorce had been talked 
over at court. Bonaparte, in as delicate a way as 
po.stiiiile, luul occasionally biutod of such a measure 
to his wife, always dwelling on the importance of 
his leaving a direct heir to the throne. With all 
her weakness of character, Josephine shewed con¬ 
siderable tact in meeting his observations. She 
did not try to argue witii him. Su a calm and 
dignified tone, ‘she assured him that she would 
obey his orders, but that she would never antici¬ 
pate them.’ The meanin" of this was,* that she 
might be tamed out of doors, but would not go 
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of her own accord. She wtis his wife, aud had in 
all cases done her duty. 

In private conversations, Madame de llemnsat, 
as her oldest aud confidential Lady-in-Waiting, 
assured the Empress that she would loyally 
, lo^jbv kest in her exile from court; and she did 
,Wfk The decree of divorce was issued by the 
: iltoate Wth Eecemhcr 1809. M. de Remnsat 
iratidned his official position at the court. We 
are not furnished with any particulars of the 
transaction. No doubt, tliere were many tears, 
on quitting the Tuilcries, and taking up her resi¬ 
dence at Malmaison. For his pushing forward 
the divorce precisely at this time, Napoleon had 
a sufficient rea.son. He had been victorious 
over the Austrians at Wagrain, and Marie Louise, 
Archduchess of Austria, was ready to become 
Empress.* The marriage took place April 1, 1810, 
We do not hear that Josephine repined in her 
forced retirement. She corresponded with the 
Emperor, rejoiced in his successes, mourned his 
misfortunes, and with a good state allowance, wiis 
ever treated as an Empress, ^Vhen Bonaparte 
was exiled to Elba in 1814, sbo, like a faitlilul 
and forgiving wife, begged to bo allowed to 
accompany him- his second wife with her infant 
son having already returned to ^'lenna. 'J’lie ' 
__ request was not granted by the , lilies. .Tosi'jihine , 
died sliortly afterwards, near Kvrcu.x, 2yth May | 
1814. 1 

With all his rudeness of manner and coarse 


now rejiresenlcd in blood-relaliundiip in vanous 
courts of Eurojic. 

What a romance in real life, and within li. ing 
memory, was the whole of that strange adair 
of Bonaparte and Josephine! The wonder is tliat 
it has not formed the svibject of an historical 
drama in Uto manner of Corneille or Shakspeare. 

w. 0. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

ClIAPTEK XS.--niSTOBY. 

* Does doff eat dog in your jwrt of the country V 

A VOICE had sounded in half-conseious ears for 
.such ages of time, that when it broke upon the 
light slumbers of receding fever, it seemed alto¬ 
gether familiar. Yet the room in which the half- 
j awakened man founil himstdf was strange to him. 

[ The walls ivcre whitewashed, and hung with 
cheap ])riuts of S.’ripture subjects. From one of 
I the rafters in the low ceiling hung a dried and 
witlifi’cil scrap of mi'-llctoe, and bits of dead holly 
wore stuck about the iiictuics on the wul!>'. It 
was inglit-time, and there was a red flicker of fire¬ 
light on the walls aud roof, on which theS'* objects 
recleil before bis eves. An eiglit-day do. k ticked 
i\ilh slow romorsc]os.s mnuitory .sound liehind him. 
The voice t.ilked on, .niid tlie sick man still half 
drow.'iiig, listciu'd to it nitli a dim sense of wonder. 


habits, Bonaparte i.sadmitted by Maihine de Benui-' Whose w.n till'voice, and where had he heard it 
sat to have been a man of comm.aiiding intellect, i Ixdbre ? It bad no iHSociations for him. Yes ; it 
What he did lor France ought not to be forgotten, askc<l liiin to diink long since, and came with the 
He stamped out the Revolutionary frenzy, and hands tli.it smoothed Ins pillow, an hour or a year 
cstabli.shed social order. He, arrested the inogie-s ago wbidi was ill—culling him ‘ I’oor creature ’ 
towards barbarism, by reintroducing cdueatiun and > witli a ]iitilul accfi.t. Another voice broke in, 
religious woisliip, and giving encouragement to'giull and Isrs-oon-likc, and tlie sick man became 
science and art. He abolished the ab.suid lievolu-I l>road awake. There were two ]>eoplc seated at 
tionary calendar, and re-instiluted the lalendar ' the fireside before him, a niiin and a woman. The 
dating from the (lliri«tian era. For a chaos of' man’s bixly was turned to bnu ; but be could see 
aucient and unintelligible law.s, lie gave the ' the woman’s face. A go.id lace and a kindly, with 
country the Civil and Criminal Coile, which is now | a widow’s c ip round it. and smooth bands of gray 
in use in some other continental nations besides ' hair below the while border. She was looking at 
France. ‘I'his is considered his greatest work. , the fire- w'liiKt her companion '•jioke. The man's 
It has survived the di^aj^pcaranco of hi.s dynasty. ! accent wu-s <iuaint, aud liere aud tlu-re the listener 
His attempt to scebre a direct heir to his ii.imo lost a word, 1ml the meaning was jikiin eniuj^^h. 
aud power by the divorcing of Jo^iephine, prove<l I ‘The jiour’cu-etuu’ s-aid tlie man, ‘might ha’ 
a failure. The son of Maiie Louise, who was , done sunim.it wrong iiw aught a.s w’o knowin’; an’ 
taken to Austria by his mother, died young. ' if hea-iunniu’aw.iy from tlie police, it wouldn’t 
The tomb of tins blameless youth, the abortively [ be a nice thing for wc to gi’e him uji, do yo 
de-signatc Napoleon IT., may bo seen in the form see !’ 

of a metal sarcophagus, in the imperial burial-vault ' ‘ T can’t li< In tliinkin’, Robert,’ said the woman, 

at Vienna. How the sou of Louis Bonap.arte and with her eie.s upon the lire, ‘ a.s we ought to tell 
Hortense assumed the government of France a^ ’em as li"’.s heie. Becos >nu sec, if his poor 
Napoleon III., and how ho lost it and died in | motlier mi-es him-think o’tliat! What should 
exile in England, need not be told. Nor is it I do, if vo was to goo a-wanderin’ about the 
necessary to do mdre than .allude to his son, ' conntiy, a-^ lie ’.s a-doiu’, ]ioor thing 1’ 
the unfortunate Prince Impe’’i.il, the be>t, as it I ‘ Yi-,’returned the man ; ‘that’s right enough, 
seems to us, of liis race, and wlio.se s.id lute, in But .s'posin’ as I was to goo an’ futch the parson, 
being killed by savages, has been universally an’ let liim si'c him, now he’s gettin’ better, Yo 
lamented. see, mother, it een’t our bnsinc*.ss to gi’e folks up to 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that tlm the, police, ’specially when they’ve been a-lyiu’ in 
death of the Prince Imperial did not blot out the our liouse for three we’k.s at a time. It wouldn’t 
lineage of his great-grandmother, Josephine. Her seem fair, like.’ 

son, Eugene de Beaiiharnais, an estimable man ‘ i’’r’aps it ’ll be bettor to fatch the p-arson to 
and brave soldier, wdio pursued au adveiituious him, as yo savin’, Robert,’ the woman returned, 
career under lik step-father, Bonaparte, die,I in ‘ An’p’r’aps it’ll be better to wait a day or two till 
1824, leaving several daughters, who were married he gils a bit stronger.’ 

to t oval‘personages, and whose descendants still ‘lie een’t well yit,’ said the man, rising as lie 
survive. The amiable and beauteous Josephine i,s spoke and crossing over to the bed. The patient 
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closed liis eyes and IV ^oied sleep. Ilis heart heat 
wililly. It was iiape. sible that he should submit 
to the benevolent ploi these people were laying for 
his welfare. But w is it pos»il)l 0 that he could 
escape 1 Could he in uster strength enough to walk, 
before the day or two’s respite the woman pro* 
posed had expired ? For ho knew that he was 
terribly weak, and that he had been a long time 
ill. The resolve grew up desperately in his heart, 
and he said within himself that he muld be strong 
enough to esc-ape, and that, whether he lived or 
died, he would take the first chance of flight. 

The man bent above him and listened to the 
breathing of the patient. The patient knowing 
this, controlled himself, breathing regularly and 
softly. 

‘ He's havin’ a nice sleep,’ said the gruff voice. 
‘Yo go to bed, mother, an’ i 'll sit up \vi’ him for 
an hour or two, an’ see if he wants anythin’.’ 

The mother kissed her son and bade him good¬ 
night. The i)atient heard her ascend the nn- [ 
carpeted stair, and listened to her feet as they | 
went to and fro in the room above nnlil silence j 
came again, broken only by the ticking of the 
clock, the occasional noise of ashes falling from 
the lire, and the slailtle of the watcher's heavy 
bootH. After a dreary time the clock began a faint : 
and ‘lismul gurgle, indicative of a sleepy ilcsire to | 
slrik'. !.1 k; liour. Tliis jias.-ed away, and i-ame : 
again, and pa^^.sed uMay again, and at last tlio clock I 
Aviici'zed aiul tinkbal (deveii. 'J'hc wafcdi(*r arose i 
and went out at the dour, reliuiiing almost imnie- | 
dialcly s ;:d a giacd ' ut coal, which he jihtced i 
njion lie* lire. Jlav.ug hanked tliis all around | 
with ashes, he nia'lc last the <looi', look off his 
bold'-, aii'l went silently up-stairs, jiausing on the ; 
(irst stair to look hack at his patient, and then 
closing the stair-door i'chind him. i 

'J'lio sick man lay in almosi hreathicss silejice i 
and listened until tiie last luovi iucnt in the housi; ; 
was still. Then with great pain and difficnlly, he | 
dragged liims(df into a siUing posture, ttace a.s I 
he struggled, the bed creaked loudly, and he lay : 
down again, and made .shift to puli the clotlu'S i 
about him, fearful lest bis attempt siiouKl be di.s- | 
Covered, lie lay there sw.-,itiug and panting for a i 
while, uml the (dock lieliind ti( l\ed tjiieats at him. | 
The room w.a.s dark, and the .siiadowy cornets held I 
vague tern rs. .Suddenly a gn at tongue of llanie ; 
darted through the bank of aslies, and made those ; 
recess(!s visible. Some of the ashe.s dropj.ed into ; 
the fender, and the sudden noise sent jiuother i 
pang of fear to his heart. Tin.- llainc broadened, j 
and a ruddy glow played liidc-iiiicl-seck witli the | 
Bluidow.s. The glow guthcred stronglli, and the ! 
shadows faded until the room was liglit Cnongh i 
to read in. With painful shnvness the sick inuu 
wrestled himself out of bed, and wtilked tottcr- 
ingly to where a few rough g.armc'nts lay thrown 
across a chair, 'ritoy were a lu;avy burden to him 
as be went back to the bed. One by one, with great 
difficulty he put on those garments, pausing often 
to rest meanwhile, and jianting heavily. Biuldenly 
he looked ut his haml.s, as if for the first time 
missing soniclhing. Searching tlie pockets of the 
rongli clothes he had assumed, lie found wrapped 
in paper several rings, which glistened in the nre- 
light. One of these he kissed passioiuitely, whikst 
tears chased each other down his fiice. After a 
pause he put them btiek again, and drew liom 
another pocket a watch and chain and a purse. 


For some time he regarded these thoughtfully, 
then returning the purse to his pocket, he took 
out a pocket-book, and wrote in it by the firelight, 
in a hand as shaky as that of Guy Fawkes after 
the rack, these wprds: ‘Thank yovr. Keep this 
for your trouble.' Me tore the leaf from the book, 
‘and laying it on the table, placed the watch and 
chain upon it As he to^r^ back towards the 
bed, the flame which had hitherto lighted him 
shrank suddenly, and in the darkness he lurched 
against a chair, which jarred and scraped along the 
(jHarried floor. He listened for a full minute in 
an agony of apprehension ; but no other sound 
followifig, he went feeling his way with his feet 
inch by inch along the floor until he fonud the 
bed again. All this time bodily pains racked him 
until he could have cried aloud, ’file ](laiue rose 
again, and once piore the litjle room was filled 
with broad light. He made 8e.irch for hat and 
boots, and after some little trouble, found those 
[ biflongiiig to himself. Boots in hand he made for 
the door, carefully and quietly loosed the primi¬ 
tive fastening, and in another moment was out in 
the night, A distant church clock chimed the 
half-hour as the first cool breath of the open 
touched hi.s forehead. He pulled the door close 
again, fi.Kcd liie hasp, drew on his boots, and stole 
cautiously away. Every uiovemeut cost him an' 
inexpressible pang; but he went doggedly on, not 
caring wliillier, so that tlio road led him from 
discovery. 'I’lie full moon iiung pale and watery 
amongst ragged clouds, atid Icut a faint Bgiit to 
bis steps. All the low-lving sky to east and tvest 
and not 111 and south wtis aglow with the. colour of 
nioUcii metal, and he was belted round xvith fire.s 
that leaped with llickcring tongues towards that 
•sullen and lurid beaveii. As ho dragged his 
miserable body along, memory was busy with him; 
tlmngh h<)\v ho had come to the house in which 
lie bad found himself but a few hours ago, and 
who were the peojtle who bad nursed him in liis 
illiie.ss, he neither knew nor caved. His bodily 
pains gave his mind no ease, now that memory 
was once more awakened; but his heart wa.s 
mov(;d to ])ity for his father and bis lover rather 
tbuu for himstdf ; for he said, «tting in judgment 
ujum liimseif, that these tbing.s whicli lie endured 
were fur him but a slight penalty. And so, in 
agony of body and grief of lieart and remorse of 
soul unspeakalde, be went bis way. 

It was an hour after midnight when he paused 
before a pair of groat gates of iron, and glancing 
tliroiigli the bans, beheld a scene which looked 
as though it were translated clean from I’ande- 
niniiinm. In the glow of great fires, beneath low- 
jiilclied sheds open on all sides to t!ie night, half- 
naked men toiled in tlio swink and sweat of a 
labour the like of which he had never seen. In 
tlie dusky liglit and liall'-ojcKiue yet gleaming 
shadow of the place, the bam bodies shone like 
red-hot bronze. Out of one of the lurnaces was 
drawn an enormous ‘bloom,’ which cast an almost 
insupportable light and lieat to where he stood; 
and this being swung beneath a Nasmyth hammer, 
the poiulerou.s weight cra.'ihod down upon it, and 
drove myriads of .“paikles into the yight, ‘ What 
a picture ! ’ thought the wanderer outside, ‘ if one 
could only paint itand for just a minute he went 
free of sorrow, and thought of nothing.but the 
sight before him. The air was warm, and com¬ 
forting to his sore limbs. He W'as weaker than he 
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fateW; ^ f» he iftood there he felt his knees fail a dejected leafless tree, whose barren branches 

^ a • a •> . .1 « . J* A "I ... ...la... x1- - J _ .. .11 * 


Cfune ottt tlie clanking noise and rancid steam of colliery 

Hiilo, mate I ’ said the man gruffly j ^ what’s engines; and all the while, as the foul water 


the matter wi’ yo V 

Frank turned his hollow eyes and his pale 
face upon him. ‘Can I go inside and sit down 
a little ? ’ he asked. ‘ I am very w’eak and tired.’ 


gurgled at the bows, and slipped greasily along 
the side of the boat, the watcher saw these things, 
and did not see them, for his mournful self- 
accusing thoughts were far away. As he sat thus, 


*Yo look it,'the man made answer, not unkindly, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and turninj 
* Why, yo am as cold's death. Here ; let me get j round, he saw a jileasant-looking browa-face( 


my arm under thee. Now then ; come along.’ woman, who proffered him a cup of tea. 

He helped the wayfarer into a sort of rou<^n office, ‘It’ll do you good, master,' .she said kindly; 
where a fire blazed brightly upon the hearth, and ‘an’ I’ve put a drop u’ whisky in it, as 11 warm 
Bet him in an arm-chair before it lh(‘t! up a bit.’ 

‘ WhaVs the matter, mate V he asked. He took it gratefully ; and the woman nodding 

‘I have becij ill,Frank made answer; ‘and I — at liim with a cheerful' smile, went back over the 
I have lost my way.’ roof of the cabin and into lier small bouse below. 

‘ Which way are yo gooin’?’ the man asked Theteawasamereexcu.se for hot grog, as Frank 
again. ^ discovered on ta.stiiig it But it sent wanulU 

‘To Liverpool,’ Frank made amswer, faintly. through his starveii frame and comforted him. lie 
‘All right,’ said the man, poking the glowing set the cup down alter emptying it, and sleep 
fire with a rough bar of iron. ‘There’s one of came upon nim again. When be awoke, he found 
our boats gooin’ on as fur as ’Hampton i’ the himsell snug and warm benoutli a blanket and a 
momin’, an’yo can get a lift oil that’ He settled lieavy tarpaulin. He beard the rain pattering 
the wanderer in the chair much a.s he would have i ivithout upon it and lay still. ‘ If these people 
handled a child, and added: ‘Now, yo go to knew,’ he thoiiglit, scarcely daring to give his 
sleep theer; an’when it's time to start, 111 come terrible rellectiou even a mental form, ‘that they 
an’ wake thee.’ were liarboiiring a highway robber and a mur- 

Before the kindly forgeman had well gone, derer, how tliey would shrink from me!' 

Frank was asleep. He slept until the gray light But my reailer will know that the.«e thoughts 
of morning crept through the dingy window of were always with liim in his wanderings, and 1 
the office ; and would have slept on still, but that! will not weaken my story by driving rejietiliou 

the forgeman returned and shook him by the ■ into the region of coiumonplaces. It is enough to 

shoulder, saying that the boat was readj*. lie ! know that such a man had fallen to such a crime., 
rose and followed bis guide, w’bo led him along a ; Every iii.stiuct in him revulled from iiim.stdf, and 
path paved with crackling sheet-iron, and lined i stood there in pas.sionatc haired and deteslalioii 
on one side by furnaces, and on the other by ; of bis crime. Every liln-c of lu.s soul thrilled with 
cumbrous machinery, A sudden turn to the right j intense do.dre after an impossible revolution, 
brought them to a canal, where a boat, laden with j Wlieu the I’.salmi.st cries, ‘The jtain.s of hell got 
iron bars, w^as ready to start upon its journey. 1 hoM upon me,’ be sure that the pang.s which 
‘Here he is, Jim!’ shouted the forgeman to a ! racked him were the bitter fniit of lii.s own remorse, 
rough-looking fellow on the far side of the canal, j In the one bell which mercy h.is made possilile for 
‘Jump down,’ he added to Frank ; ‘they’m ready the human soul, the. criminal lives in eoirqianion- 
to goo.’ ship wdth his own crime, and loathes it \wlh aii 

Frank drew a shilling from his pocket an<l iue.xpressihle loathing. r 

offered it to the forgeman. The man drew back | Wolverliainptou was readied at last, and Frank’s 

with an offended air. i offer of jiayment was again rebulfed. He bade 


offered it to the forgeman. The man drew back 
with an offended air. 


‘Does dog eat dog in your part of the country ?’i those wlio had entertained him good-bye, and 


Jhe asked. 


crawled up the w’baif into a dirty and narrow 


‘I beg your pardon,’ Frank said meekly; ‘I i street in the rear. Along this be walked feebly, 
am very much obliged to you. (Jood-day,’ He I and found by-and-by a strange object at his side 
held out his hand wdthout the shilling. The. j keejiing pace with him. it was a man apparently 
man shook bands with him surlily, watched him about titty years of age, bent and gnarled and 
as he Btumbled awkwardly and jiainlully into grizzled almost out of Imman seeming. A black 
the boat, and turned away. The boatman called j patch ob.-!cured bis left eye, bis liands were yellow 
to the four sturdy horses, wlio stood with each | and claw-like and dirty, Ids clothes were a hetero- 
his nose buried in a tin of provender suspended | geneou.s jumble. Half a sack with three holes in 
from his head-gear. Frank sat upon the roof of i it—one for the iicad and one for each arm—served 
the cabin; and the boat glided througli the vile! as a coat. The sleeves had served a broadcloth 
water, past wharfs piled high with coal in solid I garment once, and in the breaches of their shaky 
squares—past fleets of boats laden with coal and ! junction witli the sacking shewed the man’s bare 
bricks and timber, and iron in every form, and skin: llis feet were shoeless, but wrapped in fold 
harmless uncharged shells awaiting the order for on fold of rags, so that his steps fell noiselessly 
the arsenal—^past furnaces whose roar made the on the muddy pathway. Torn corduroy trousers 
air tremulous, and huge steam-hammers, the noise much too large for him, and a silk nat which 
of whose falling came with a shock upon the air would better have become a dunghill than a 
like thq, discharge of siege-artillery—then past human head, completed his attire. A bristly 
great spaces of waste land with dismal pools of beard and moustache of dirty white stood in 
weedy water festering in them, and here and there uncompromising straightness from lip and cheek 
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and chin, a foil inch long^ without th« symptom 
of ft cnrl. 

^ ‘On the road, young man?’ said this appari¬ 
tion. ‘So am I. You don’t seem to get mong 
in a very lively way.—No answer ? Well, com¬ 
panion, you may he a swell in your own line, and 
you may be as lofty as you like with me. I ’ni 
used to meeting lofty people. I was lofty myself 
once. Got a bit o’ bacca?—No? Then I shall 
bo compelled to use my own. Have a pipe ?—No 
again? Neither civility nor conversation. Per¬ 
haps you’re a decent working-man, and don't care 
to be seen walking with a scarecrow. All right. 
Wait till we come to the end of the road, and 1 ’ll 
relieve you. But I’m fond of society ; I always 
was. Rociity has been my ruin, I <lo a. nre you. 
I’m a monument erected by Providenee to warn 
the whole human species against tlie wihis of their 
brothers and sisters. Tiiat’s what’s the matter 
with me, 1 do assure vuu.’ 

Pi auk stopped short. The man’s insolent ilij)- 
paiK'y was intolerahle to him, 

‘(’house your way,’ ho said with some faint 
rellectiou of his old manner, ‘and 1 will choose 
anoth(*r.’ 

‘A gentleman !’ cried the creature with a grat¬ 
ing laugh. ‘Buono giorno, excidleuza! A swell, 
and nolhing short of it. Au plai.>ir, nion^-eigiiour. 

I wa a swell myself once, hut it’s so long ago 
that 1 m almost ashamed of the remembrance. 
Net quite ashamed, you know, because I’m 
hanhnie'l. iny friend, I’m hardened—quite 

Lurdein d 1 do assure you.’ 

‘(Jbli^e me iiy hoo«ing your way,’ Frank 
au.aweieii. The old man leered vi]> .at him, laugh¬ 
ing, filling his jiipe meanwhile. Prank resumed 
his w.dk, not looking heliind him. lie eume into 
a moie ]e)puloUh street aft<‘r a tiiiu', and looked 
about him lor some hunible ]ilace ot reliesliinent 
into tvliicli he could ventuie witiiout exiiliug 
suijirise by his attire. He saw at len^tli a cook- 
shop which seemed to belong to a rather better 
class than he had hoped to find in such a neigh¬ 
bourhood, and entering, sat down at an uncloth’d 
wooden talde. A slip-’lnxl .siattenilv girl apjieaied 
before him and asked what he wanted. He 
orden-d food ; and she went away', returning by- 
imd-by with a w'oraan, who repeiUed the girl’s 
imjniry. 

‘ You don’t look none of the ino.st respectable,’ 
said the w'oman, glancing at him scornfully, ‘ I 
should like to see the colour o’ your money 
first.’ 

Prank drew out his purse, thinking he wonhl 
have to change gold some time, and that he 
might as well change it here as elsewhere. What 
was to become of him when his slender store of 
money was gone, w-as a question which hud not 

5 ret occurred to him. He drew a sovereign from 
lis purse, and handed it to the woman, wdio bit 
it and rang it on the table, and then handed it to 
the girl, bidding her go for change. With an 
altered uiannor, she proceeded to lay a cloth upon 
the table, and after a time brought in a mutton 
chop and a cup of tea. These Frank despatched ; 
and feeling a little stronger, took his change, and 
went away again. He made no intpiiries as to the 
road, hut took that which lay before him. The 
day cleared as it grew older, and by noon the air 
felt warm and pleasant. He had often to rest by 
the wayside, and was so w'eak that he had not 


made more than four miles when ni^ht began to 
fall The lamps were already alight m the town 
be came to ; and ho felt more desolate and alone 
than ever as he entered the uninviting streets. A 
grating voice rose from near his elbow, and looking 
down, he saw the man who had addressed liim in 
the morning. 

‘ Well, my gay companion,’ said the intrusive 
tranij), speaking past a short black pipe which he 
held between liis teeth, ‘ how do you find yourself 
now? I can’t say you’re the best pede-.trian I 
ever met ■with in luy life. It’s my belief, sir, 
that Captain Barclay would have beaten you off 
y’our lags. Where are you going to? Don’t know 
the town, I ’ll bet a tanner. This is the town of 
Bilston, my eminent stroller ; and I am a welcome 
and a well-known lodger at the best crib in the 
j ])lapc. (knno along ; ca^ntal accommodation. The 
tieds are thvecjuiice, and ckan, fur a wonder. 

I Cooking gratis ; but you do your own ; and they 
j won’t keep me waiting for the frying pan. This 
j turning—third door to the right.’ Raying this, he 
took Prank liy the sleeve, and led him into a 
! di-'iiial entry, and through an open door into a 
large quarried kitchen, xvhere two or three people 
sat talking round a great fire. 

I ‘ Sit down there,’ he said, in an undertone, 
'forcing Prank to a seat on a bench. ‘Nobody 
' will iiofice you.—Hallo, mother! Got a couple 
j of nice bed.s for two geutlemen-wanderers, eh ?’ 

Frank was too weary and exhausted to resist, 

I and was almost too weak to have a will in the 
j matter at all. ^^’lly, he thought, should one jdace 
I seem worse or better than anotlier, now? Alter 
1 a little space of time, during which the man had 
1 Ivirtraincd with the mistiess of the place, and 
I'l’ank had almost fallen asleep, he felt himself 
]mll(jd gently by the sleeve. Ills unwelcome 
'comrade whispered to him: ‘I’ve paid for the 
beds, companion, and 1 ’m cleaned out. Just lend 
' nil' a shilling, and 1 ’ll get some grub, and make 
' tea for both of us.’ 

I Flank gave the man a shilling, inwardly resolv- 
i ing that he would take train to somewhere next 
day, and escajie this fellow. The tramp went out; 

I anti returned with an ounce of tea and two ounces 
I of sugar wrajiped in separate screws of paper, a 
! halfpennyworth of milk, in a cracked and dis- 
! coloured half gallon jug, a loaf, and a rasher of 
' bacon in a scrap of newspajier. Of the bampiet 
preji.ircd from these materials, Frank declined to 
' ]iartake, and the man in the sack made unto him¬ 
self a plenteous feast. As tlie evening waned, the 
society in the kitchen thickened. Had Frank 
been less miserably circumstanced, the people 
amongst whom he sat wouM liiive been lull of 
' ])icturosque interest for liim ; but he only felt now 
the shame of mingling with them, and the deserved 
wretchedness of liis own lot. He drow'-d often 
in the course of the evening, and lost his sur¬ 
roundings and himself. He was awakened at last 
by the mistress of the place, who handed liiiu a 
diinimilive scrap of candle, which adhered by its 
own grease to a shard which luul once been part 
of a willow-patterned jilatc. The old man led 
him np-slairs and pointed to his bed. I,t was one 
of a dozen in a large low-roofed baivack-like apart¬ 
ment The thouglit of undressing in such a deu 
was repugnant to every nerve in him. He drew 
off his boots, and lay down in the roujjh clothes 
he w’ore, and fell into the dreamless sleep of pure 
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fatigue. When he awoke in the morning he was another vast tank cut in the rock beneath the 
alone j and he left the house without speaking to jiarade-ground, and stated to bo eighty feet long 
any one, and took the way once more. Two or },y iifty-sis feet wide, and eighty feet deep, 
three hours later, he discovered that his ptu’so was intended (w a reserve, and only to bo used in 
gone, and that his whole .stock ol money was of a gigge. Smaller tanks are also pro- 

reprcaeuted by twenty-two slnlbngs m .Uver. ^ 

" proof. Whilst a gymnasium, racket-court, and 

THE VERNE CITADEL. bowling-alloy have been jirovided for the healthy, 

Tin. naUonal tong wl.icl, complnncntarily tell, 1 

..1 n t T. • 1 11 1 X I erection of a bomb-T>rool hospital ior five hun- 

us that ‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers patients, with medical quarters and stores 

along the steep--her march is oer the mountain adjoining. In short, almost everything that care 
•waves, her home is on the deep,’ will require some and forethought can suggest has been done to 
modification. At this moment there is jirejmring render the interior arrangements of tliis fine 
a formidable bulwark, defiant of everything, on citadel as nearly perfect as possible ; four of tlie 
the south coast of England. It is a fortress or Sr«it necessities of life—namely, light, water, air, 
citadel of considerable dimensions, crowning the and drainage-having been specially cared for. 

summit of a height'in the small island of Portland , 4* north-east laces ol the citadel 

_-n i i,- m u ■ 1 1 Ml mok out over the Hoads and liarbour irom the 

on the coast of Dorsetshire. The height or lull ... .iwr.. n.... ...... „ 


is known as the Verne. In front of it are 


top of the perpendicular cliifs, they are to a 
great c.\teiit protected by nature; but on the 


breakwater and harbour, of which the foitre.ss is j soutli-we-st side the Verne Hill falls abruptly, 
designed to be the defence. So here, as may be I leaving a kind of long narrow valley, leading 
said, are preparations on a considerable scale for direct downwanls to the West Bay, just above 
any attempted hostility. the village of Fortune’s Well. To guunl against 

A stranger taking” a trip we.stward from the binding or assault on this side, a luaguificoiit 

-Isle of Wight would be surprised at Verne Citadel, i guns luis been erected, which 

..a, If „ .n,„i TJ i. .1 .. I 11 I comi.detidy commands Lbese slopes and the West 

as It IS called. Perhaps the most renuirkab e . 31,13 f,*.,,jiaable battery, 

leatiu-es of this strongdiold are the enormous bomb- . inireiuously constructed stone parapet-wall rims 
prooi barracks, which are arranged to accom- | ul(»r);y ilie sumiuit of the cliifs, which is loojiholed 
modate a war garrison of no fewer than ten above and below ; so that a constant fire of ritles 
thousand men. The barracks consist of large I could be k(;pt up in every direction over the slop- 
arched casemates or rooms, approached from tiie | ground of tlie East Weir, ininiediatoly below, 
parade-ground—round two sides of which thev i ^’ght on to the decks of any ships within range, 
stand-by doors, and are lighted by immense ; protected from all 

fan-liglits. Doors also lead into a long corridor ! ’''Citu.a r .1 • * • r f 

P . -L , , " I qiie outside defences of this extensive fortress 

running at the back ; and as each room is litted 1 consist first of au enormous ditch, or artificial 

with two fireplaces, by piftting up a central par- | ravine, said to be the largest defensive work of the 
tition, two separate and commodious apartments i kind ever undertaken, being from seventy to one 
can thus be obtained. The whole range is com- \ luindred and twenty feet deep, aceording to the 
plelely protected from the elfect of bomb-sliells i irregularities of the ground above-fur the bottom 

hy roofs of enormous tliicknes.'i, constructed in i throiighoiii -uilh au average 

the following ingenious niatmer : Tlie arched roofs I ot one hundred leet, and perpendiciiiax 

immediately covering the barrack-rooms are four i counterscarp. , . , . , / , 

feet thick of solid brickwork ; above this two feet , 4 canons geo ugica fact may be here 

- , • . ’ . stated—iiainelv, that in cutting this great fo.sse, at 

of concrete, winch is again protected l.y a stratum | regular intervals of about tlihly yards, coniuieiic- 
of one loot 01 asphalt. Over this is a layer ot one j ing twenty feet below the surface, a series of 
foot thick ot shingles; and above all a dej»th of j vertical fi.ssure.s or'Jaults’ about two feet wide, 

eight feet thick of solid earth, covered with neatly ! wore, di.^covered. Tiiese are supposed to penetrate 

trimmed green turf. The magazines are roofed in ! to tlie lowest substrata of the island, and to tra- 
the same manner—whilst the walls are of eiior- verse it completely from north to south. In these 
mous thickness. curious cleils, Imiiian boiie.s, with those of wild- 

Those buildings are nowhere visible from the and the bones and borms of reindeer, have 

..or. or.i., i . -i 1 1 been ioumi, nol/oss/,hseu. Lesides these, the bones 
outsiuCa and tnerolore can oniv be a.-sailed bv Co..* i ir 1 

, i “ iiiicu uj- .sharks’ teeth, shells now only found 

vertical fire, from which, m we have shewn, they in Asia, large ammonites of stone and copper, and 

are completely protected. Damp i.s guarded against even gold coins, Briti.sli weapons, and Roman 

by raising the floors of the chambers several feet pottery, were brought to liglit. These long gaps 

above the rocky ground, by which means ample h“vc all been carefully filled in with solid 

storage-room is obtained; and water is now laid j ’'‘^sopry, so as to render tlie walls of the ditch 


curious cleils, liuiuan boiie.s, wit'll those of wild- 
vr ililo fi-nTY. +1 boars and the bones and born.s of reindeer, have 
, 1 ' , ' been fuuiid, nol/ossUiseJ. Besides these, the bones 

jQ a.'^r-aued by gaurians, .sharks’ teeth, shells now only found 
lave shewn, they in Asia, large ammonites of stone and copper, and 


on to almost all parts of the fortress from a .spot 
about two miles to the south of the Verne, whore 
a pumjjing-eng‘in.e has been erected, and the water 


smooth and even lliroughout. 

Tliis great fos.se nearly surrounds the citadel, 
except on its north and east faces, where the 
inacoes.sible cliffs before referred to are quite 


conveyed, by underground pipe.s into several! aefence enough ; but on the south and south-west, 
imincufiet tauks la tue citadel, each said to hold ! towards tlie laud, it protects the fortress, by coni'* 
sixty thousand gallons. But besides this, there is j jiletely surrounding it on those two sides. Two 
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small entrances from the floor of the great ditch j 
lead uijwards on to the parade-ground, one from j 
tho west side, the other from the East Weir 
outworks. This latter reaches the ditch by a 
subterranean gallery, directly connecting it with 
those outworks. In each case the parade-ground 
is gained by long steep narrow ways cut in the 
rock, which arc loopbolcd on all sides for rifles, 
llesides being loopboled for rifles, three small 
butteries of four or live guns each defend the 
interior of this mighty fosse, every part of | 
which is thus completely commanded. | 

On the rocky sloping ground below the clifl's, 
called tlio East Weir, outworks, consisting of; 
a series of open batteries, have been erected ^ 
at diflerent elevations of one hundred feet and j 
upwards on the eastern side facing tho Roads, , 
but to tho south, or outside tlie Breakwater, i 
These batteries, five in number, are beautifully ; 
constructed of earth and stone, and carry from | 
throe to seven rillc'd guns each, wliosc long range : 
wouKl cover tlie aj^proaclies to the Breakwater 
and Ifarbour fium the Cbnnnel. 

The great Verne Citadel with its outworks—if 
all pro[)osod are ever built—will constitute the 
whole of tlie defences of tho liarbour of refuge and 
Breakwater, at least as far as the isle is con¬ 
cerned ; hut llic Breakwater itself is fortified 
by a '.nail cirrular battery of five guns on its 
shorter arm which runs out from the shore ; 
wliilst an immense round foil has been reared 
at the outer lerminatioii of its longer arm, on 
a vu't foundation, consisting of a limulred ainl 
forty thoii«and tons of rubble stone, ‘drup])ed’ 
from a staging into the sea, whiih is here 
twelve or thineen fathoms deep. It is expected 
that the works hero will greatly add to the 
defensive character of tho jilace. The design 
is that every part (if tho. harbour of refuge, 
as well as Weymouth Buy itself, Wiiuld be 
eoinmanded by guns on all jioint.s, and their 
cross-lire would render the position of ho.siile 
vessels inside the Breakwater <piite unlenaide, 
always suppo.sing the -very (iuestionable--proba¬ 
bility of such vessels getting there at all, by 
managing to nm tin; gantlet of the East Weir 
batteries, tlie Verne Citadel, and the Breakwater 
forts, the lire, in fact, of suMiething like eighty 
heavy rifled guns at almost pioiiit-blank range— 
a very doubtful possibility indeed. 

Boitlaiid Isle, from its jieculiar situation mid¬ 
way up the English Channel, and nearly oiiposilc 
to Cherbourg, is becoming in the eyes of military 
engineers a place of much strategical importance. 
It is believed that when tho whole of the 
grand works are completed around the great 
Verne Citadel, and on and off the island, for 
the defence of the harbour of refuge and the : 
naval depot of Portland, we may point to tliis 
‘New Gibraltar’as a fortress practically inipreg- ■ 
liable. Whether eventualities absolutely warrant 
these elaborate and costly defences, or whether 
defences anywhere of a fixed nature are desirable, 
are questions we would rather not go into. We ; 
remember the time when enormous sums were 
lavished in building inartello towers along the 
coast of England ami Scotland, which have provetl 
Utterly valueless; and this suggests by no means 
pleasant rellectious concerning the stupendous 
afi'air at Portland. It strikes us, in a common- 
sense point of view, that if ever a hostile 


invasion is attempted on the coast of Great 
Britain, it will not be where there are towns, 
guns, or citadels, but in wholly defenceless situa¬ 
tions, where a landing could be ellected. 

THE EVICTION: 

ASD WHAT CAME OF IT. 

IN TKN CIUrTERS.—CnAI’TEU VII. 

Durtno the two following days I did not move 
abroad at all; truth to say, I was afraid to do .so. 
I had several conversations with the Major about 
the advisability of calling in the aid of the local 
authorities ; but he was very .strongly opposed to 
tlii.s measure. He liad pushed his investigations 
ill the nciglibonrliood to some iiurpose, and he 
only wanted time*to bring tlvem to a successful 
tmiiiination. Police interference wouM spoil all. 
fl’liis view of things brought very little satisfac¬ 
tion to me in my pre.seut condition ; hut he 
advocated it so stoutly that, though puzzded, I 
felt compelled to give iu. 

Tlic Miijor’.s liabit.s ivcre very peculiar. During 
tlie (lay, he would move about the place with all 
the bearing of a distinguished veteran in Her 
Majesty’s service. When night came on, ho, as 
true to the habits of barrack di-seipliiie, would 
retire early to hi.s bedroom, wliich wa.s situated in 
a wing uf the castle. From his apartment, which 
was oil the ground floor, a means of exit to the 
grounds was allbnled by a private door, opening 
to a latchkey. The moment lie had retired to 
lii.s bedroom, the character and custmue of Major 
Would be laid aside, to be replaced by disguises 
of (liliVrent kinds, as seemed most suitable for bis 
purjiose. The transformation eflVeted, be would 
•sally Ibrlli into the darkness; but whither he 
Went or what he did, I knew not. From certain 
Irunqiling upon the gravel-walk, which used to 
.iwako me from my uneasy slumbers at uncon- 
.sclunable houiv, I came to the conclusion that he 
sjieiit most of tlie night abroad. But his ‘ Bohe- 
miaii’ propeii.'^ilies .stoj>ped at that ; and he alway.s 
(iinied up for brcakl'ast at nin^. o’clock witli strict 
military J)rcci^il.»rl, on the following morning. 

The thiid day at length arrived, and found me 
still, to all intents and purposovS, a prisoner in my 
own house. I did not neglect the revolver practice, 
as directed ; indeed I liad little else to occupy 
myself with. But much revolver practice is apt 
to become monotonous to most people; to me, 
situated as I was, it soon became absolutely dis¬ 
gusting. The fact is, my clo.se conliiioment was 
gradually making me ill. I felt that I iiiu-st 
venture out of doors, no in'atter at what riska 
After all, it would make little ilifl'erence whether 
1 were slain on the oj>eu field, or met my death 
: by slow degrec.s submitting to the horrors of a 
: clo.se siege. So, despite the warnings of Mr 
Carnegie and tlie gallant Major, I sallied out lOT 
a short stroll in tlie grounds, to breathe tlie .resh 
air that I needed so nnich. I had not foi'gotten 
to mount my coat of mail under my ordinary 
walking apiiarel; the Colt’s revolver I held in 
my coat-pocket ready for use at a moment’s 
notice; a brace of pistols I put away carefully 
in ray breast-pocket, as a sort of resei-ve. My 
route was down a back avenue which ran parallel 
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to the Wall of a kitchen-garden. Turning the 
corner of this wall, I came face to face with a man 
half-sitting, half-lying at the foot of a beech-tree. 
It was the strange tinker whom I had seen lying 
in O’Reilly’s kitchen. The moment he saw me, 
he leaped to his feet; bat I, holding the revolver, 
to his head, told him calmly that if he moved 
another inch, or uttered a syllable till I gave him 
permission, I would shoot him like a dog. I 
feared he might have firearms himself, or armed 
accomplices not far off; but neither of these 
appearing, I ventured to cross-question him. 

‘Who are you ?’ 

* I’m a tinker, sir—only a tinker, sir ; tliat’s all 
I am, sir, at all at all.’ 

‘ What’s your business hero ? ’ 

* O sir—1 ’m ’ [confusion]—' I’m lookin’ fur a 
job of cQorse, sir. The grove wos a short-cut, sir ; 
an’ wid respect, I aned bould b) take it, sir. An’ 

I jist sot down awhile at the fut of this here 
three, to re.st meself like ; so 1 did, yer hoimer.’ 

‘ Where do you belong to ? ’ 

‘Shure sir, I don’t belong to no place in par- 
tic’lar ; but I go about wheriver I can get a job. 
The likes of me must make a shift to live what¬ 
ever way we can. Ye see I’m no scholard, like 
yerself, yer homier, an’ I have to rough it.’ 

SStiil, you have managed to learn a new 
langu.age since 1 saw you last—in O’lleilly’s ' 
kitchen three days ago. You could speak nothing 
but Irish then.’ 

‘Shure, yer honner, that wos only bnsine.'S 
policy of mine. I niver spake Irish barriu’ whin j 
English wouldn’t shoot; an’ I could git twinty ; 
jobs in Irish fur the one I could git in English. | 
An’ I niver use the English talk barrin’ wliin I 
am spakin’ to the qirality. But Ireland fur the 
Irish, an’the Irish fur Ireland; an’ shure yersell ] 
wouhln’t sjiuke agin that same.’ j 

‘Now, my fine fellow, the law only gives me 
the power to order you off the grounds this time ; 
though you are here under very suspicious circum¬ 
stances. But I may as well warn you—and your 
coadjutors as well—that if you are found within 
this demesne after thi.s notice, without being able 
to give a better account of your business than you 
have just now clohe, I shall prosecute you with 
the utmost rigour of the law. So now” be oti’; and 
thank your stars that you are able to do su with a 
sound carcass.’ 

‘ I’m aff this mortial minnit. Good-bye to yer 
honner ; an’ I hope that the next time we meet, 
we’ll be able to come to a bettbcr undherstandin’.’ 
So saying, the rascal disappeared thr(iugh the 
trees. Under the circumstances, I did not feel 
inclined to continue my walk any farther; so, 
turning on my heed, T sought the friendly shelter 
of the castle without'delay. 

I met the Major at dinner, and mentioned the 
recent adventure to him. He heard the details of 
it with provoking coolness ; only suggesting to me 
that such dangers might be avoid(;d by keeping 
within doors. This would be only for a few days 
at most; for he flattered himself that he had dis¬ 
covered a clue. But what prevented tliat 1 should 
not be shot meanwhile ? Where were the grounds 
for believing that it would come out all right in 
the end, when I was not sure that even a good 
beginning had been made in the business if I 
began to- lose faith in tbe Major, 

liinner over, the Major retired unusually early, 


to resume his masquerading rambles, and I was 
left alone. The post came lu, bringing a number 
of letters, including one from my wife. The 
sight of it reminded me that I had not written to 
her excci)t once since ray arrival. But what news 
had I to give her except bad news'/ My silence, 
however, was not the only thing calculated to 
make her uneasy. lucdosed in the letter, 1 found 
a clipping from the Times newspaper of the same 
date, giving a short notice of the recent eviction, 
the threatening letter, and the hamstringing of 
the cattle. I'he letter itself was full of pathetic 
appeals to me to come back at once before I was 
massacred by those Westmeath savages. Had 
I lost my regard for a loving wife, or for her 
helpless infants? It wa-s not proper for me to 
peril my life any longer ; it was foolhardy ; it was 
positively sinful. I had done my duty Vaithfully 
hitherto; and the Earl could not but accept my 
resignation under the circumstances. As for 
herself, her life depended upon mine. So the 
letter ran, 

‘Bother take those penny-a-liners! Nothing 
can escape them. What a state they have left 
that poor w'oman in, to be sure ! ’ thought I. She 
had learned I'acts—hard facts ! How was I to gloss 
them over to her ! 

I turned to the other letters. Amongst these 
I found one marked ‘Immediate,’ ‘Most Impor¬ 
tant.’ 1 opened it, and read as follows : 

This is to warn you of your danger in regard of 
sloping in the coantary any longer. 1 am a 
family man myself that gives you this Notiss, for 
I hear as liow you have a wife and childcrn in 
England, and do not wish to draw down the curse 
of the Widow and Orphant on to my head, so 
wish to give you timely Warning of the same. 
No use to keep under cover no more, else Cassel 
Midiou will be Burnt over your Head. You were 
tryed, and Sentence of Death was brought in 
against you in a reggbvr sitting of tbe Lodge, and 
j know that Eight (8) men was appointed to shoot 
i you and the first man (1) failed in his purpose 
i through his being a Strangm-, and shot Mr Carnegie 
I a good man’s nephew which grives us ;ill though 
! no busiiics.s to interfare in wliat did not conj^rn 
I him, I am .Number Two (‘ 2 ) and a Ilesidenter. 

' .So no mistake this lime, for I am bound to shoot 
; you or to be shot myself. And if I fall there is 
; Six (0) more to follow suit. So make up your 
I mind that you can’t escape from me as 1 am an Old 
! Hand at the Y’ork and have put down a good 
j many landlords in my time. 'There is sp}’e8 all 
round the house to watch your movements. Fly 
before it is too lat(\ 

(Signed) The Mak that must Shoot tou. 

Reader, put yourself in ray place, and consider 
the jiroper course for me to pursue. Two threat¬ 
ening letters in succession—my cattle hamstrung 
—the evicted rascal threatening me to my face—ray 
guest-friend murderously attacked at a few paces 
from my own door—the whole country impanelled 
to try lAe for my life—eight desperadoes bound by 
the most solemn oaths to take it—ruffians lurking 
about the house with murderous intent—my health 

failing—my poor wife and children- Reader, 

what course was open to me, but to accept the 
friendly warning, and flee? Before another sun 
should set, I was resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis-—one way or another. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

On the following day, I was much more easy in 
my mind than hitlierto, owing perhaps to the 
prospect of a speedy release from my present 
misery. Since the hamstringing affair, I had not 
ventured down to see the cattle; so, without 
apprising any one of my intentions, I ventured out 
about noon to inspe t them. The time was very 
suitable, and I considered that there was less risk 
in the open country than in the castle grounds. 
I reached Scallan’s meadows all right; inspected 
the bullocks ; and W'as in the act of regaining the 
road by which I had come, wdien I heard the 
sound of loud voices not far off. A little farther 
along the same road was situated tlic shebeen or 
public-house ’which had been pointed out to me 
as a favourite resort of the Eibbonnieu in general, 
and of the evicted Scallan in particular. It was 
from tliis public-house that the noises in question 
were issuing, as of persons engaged in angry alter¬ 
cation. It (lid not seem to be a common drunkcu 
brawl. What with the vcdieincnce of angry 
thniuts, and the earnestness of pathetic expostula¬ 
tions, it seemed nothing less than an affair of 
I life and dealh. I’ansing in the act of stepping 
into the road, 1 stood still ainl listened. 

‘Get out of iny house, 1 say. I’ll have none 
of yon murdlicrin’ work gniu’ on here. Settle yer 
s(;orcs outside; but I’m not goin’ to loss my 
license for the downin’ of a bailill’,’ 

‘ Ocdi, f-r the love, of mercy, Mr Gonncdly darlint, 
save me frnm tliim. Don’t throw me out to bo 
massaeived on the liar . road. Don’t, Mr Connollj'’, 
as vou liope for liivea ; fur tliey’re bint on me 
life/ 

‘.(\iriong you be it. Wliativer yen’ll ged,, you 
can’t say but you brought it on yourself, wid your 
meddlin’ ways. Out you go! ’ 

‘M/treiful liivcns, the dure shut in me face! 
b’ut sbure, blioys, it’s not goin’ to kill me, yez arc. 
Shure, ye/, are only goin’ to give me a balin’. Isn’t 
that ail, bhoys ?' 

‘ Surra a bit of it. We ’ll make an example of 
you that ’ll be heard of all tiirougli Ireland—so wo 
will.’ 

‘ Oh, murdbor, murdlier, blioys 1 It's not fair- 
play, two agin one..’ 

‘Don’t to”cb him, Joss; I’ll bo able fur the 
spalpeen raeself. May I swung fur it, if I don't 
settle him—the owdacious evicthor of widows and 
orj)bauts.’ 

There was not a moment to lose. With revolver 
in hand, I leaped into the road and ran to the rescue. 
My bailiff was engaged in a mortal struggle wuth 
the rascal Scallan, and apparently getting the worst 
of it, if I could judge from his earnest a 2 )peal 8 for 
mercy. The irrepres.sible tinker stood by looking 
calmly on, whilst his fellow-con.spirator w'as wreak¬ 
ing a cruel vengeance. Nobody else w’as visible. 
Mr Connolly the inn-keeper diil not care to inter¬ 
fere in political (juestions. The noise I made by 
leaping into the road, diverted the attention of 
Scallan so far as to make him let go hold of his 
victim. Nor was the latter slow to avail himself 
of the diversion, but fled towuirds mo, till be got 
within shelter of the friendly revolver. Then he 
sank at my feet exhausted. As for Scallan and 
the tinker, they fell back at their ease, and, enter¬ 
ing into the court-yard of the public-house, dis¬ 
appeared from view. 


‘ Donnelly, my poor ifellow, what’s the meaning 
of this ? ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Och sir, the holy saints—sent yon, Mr Wharton 
—this blissed day—-to save me life,’ answered 
Donnelly, panting for breath. ‘They wor goin’, 
sir—^to massacree me—in could blood—on the 
king’s highway! They thought they had med 
shure of me—this time, so they did—but your 
revolver scared thim; so it did—the murdherers! ’ 

‘ Let us pursue the rascals. I suppose you have 
got your pistols, eh ?’ 

‘ Och, shure, I forgot thim—left thim behind 
I mo in the house. An’, jist whin I •w'aut thim, I 
haven’t Ahim.’ 

‘ Well, here are my ow'u. Be quick, or the 
fellows will e.scape.’ 

‘ Och, Mr Wharton, fur hiven’s sake, don’t ax to 
follow thim till wc get help. Shure, you*'wouldn’t 
bo fur puttin’ yer hand into the lion’s mouth that 
way ? If w'e dared to go down, we’d be champed 
to pieces, sir; fnr the whole place is swarmin’ wid 
llibbonmin, so it is.’ 

‘ Well, let us go down to the police barracks at 
once ; it isn’t far olf Let us go down at once, I 
say, and put them in possession of the facts. It 
would be a positive crime to let thosQ scoundrels 
escajie.’ 

‘No good, sir; they’ll be in hidin’ afore this, 
mebbe. Tliey’re oulii hands at the -work, Mr 
’Wharton.’ 

‘ 1 observed them just now going quite lei.surely 
into the imldic-house yard. If we let the police 
know at once, they will have a good chance of 
catching the rascals.’ 

‘ You may thry, sir ; but I tell you, it’s no use 
at all at all. As for mesclf, it’s sick sore an’ tired 
of tin? job 1 am, so 1 am. I’ll go back home, an’ 
not la\c it till I lave it for good, wid respict to 
you, sir, an’ no offince meant An’ share, ye can’t 
blame me, al'lher what ye seen wid yer own eyes 
the day.’ 

‘ My life is fully as precious as yours ; but I 
am determined to have these ruffians brought to 
justice.’ 

‘ Let me lave the counthry clane work, Mr 
Wharton. Shure, three days ago, afore this hap¬ 
pened, I w*as on for it; an’ ye w'orn’t for lettin’ me, 
bekase there wos a chance of things mendin’ like.’ 

‘ I am just as tired of the ■whole business as 
you are ; but those fellows I must have ; that I 
am determined upon, at all hazards. If nothing 
comes of it, I shall resign my post as agent, with¬ 
out subjecting you or myself to any further peril. 
God knows that 1 have suffered enough to kill 
twenty men, since this unfortunate eviction was 
made.' 


RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BV C. W. MONTAaUE. 

FIFTH PAPER. 

Leaving Brighton, my memories transport me to 
a far-distant and different town, Hanley in the 
Potteries. While there with the circus, I made 
the acquaintance of Mr Taylor Asiiworth, Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Guardians ; and during our 
conversation one day, the question of a treat for 
the pau^iers was discussed between us. *Mr Ash¬ 
worth was much, pleased with my proposition, but 

A 
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Iw adMl: '‘Stoke tJnion is a good three miles 
away fjoiii here, and the great majority of the 
are either too young or too old to walk 
that distance. How can you get over that ? 

It oaartainly was a drawback; but after thinking 
the matter over, I said: ‘ If I can provide a 
sufficient number of vehicles to convey them both 
ways, I presume I have your consent to go on with 
my arrangement ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr Ashworth. ‘And after 
the performance is over, I will find them all some¬ 
thing to eat and drink before they return to 
Stoke.’ 

As there were about seven ImuJred inmates, 
men, women, and children, to be provided lor, 
I bad imposed upon mvaelf no slight task ; and it 
was nceeisary to set .ibout it at once and briskly 
too. I commenced my quest with those gentle¬ 
men A\bo, 1 tliouglit, would nmst leadily consent 
to lend me their vehicles, and once having a good 
]i.st of jtromises, I got along famously, the chari¬ 
table object in view pleading powerfully for me. 
It was not long, therefore, before I was in posses¬ 
sion of promises for an ample supply of brouglnims, 
landaus, phaetons, gigs, and opeu traps of all kinds 
from all tlm leading gentry of the di'-tiict; among i 
otluT.s, from Mr Lithfield, Mayor of Xewc islle, ' 
and Dr Hayes, physician to the Duke of Sutlier- \ 
land. In addition to those tlnus obtained from 
piivate sources, we had omnibuses, cars, and cabs , 
Ixom the vaiioiis owneis of .such ^eludes. In 
each case, definite instructions wcio given as to 
the pieciso time at which the driver was to be at 
the doois of the woikliouse. \ 

’J’lie day airived. At the appointed hour, an 
immense array of vehicles of every de«cri])t!on 
blocki'd the load for a considerable distance light , 
and left of the entrance; and it caused some trouble ' 
to reduce them into starting order. It wa“ arranged 
that the children should go hist, and the adults 
loiiow. The rear ot the pioccssion was dosed by 
myself, riding in state with an old lady who had 
never seen the outside oi the workhouse for twe Ive 
years, and whom the matron had confided specially 
to my care. Anivel at llanloy, I shall never 
forget the unexpected reception which grated our 
procession. The entire population had turned out 
to meet us; and the cheers that bur-t from the 
dense crowds, as each vehicle passed by with its 
load of their poorer brethren, were such as it did 
one good to hear. The old lady who ludo with me 
W’as particularly moved by the slirung scene; so 
full indeed was her heart with childlike pleasure 
and emotion, that, finding no readier way ol 
expressing her gratitude, she must needs insist 
upon embracing rue in the most demon'll rative 
manner, before a delighted multitude oi cliccring 
spectators! Each juvenile upon passing into the 
building was presented with au orange- and a bun; 
each adult received a packet of U batco or snufr, 
Kespecting the entertainment itself, nutiung m-cd 
be said, except that the delight of llio children 
and the old folks too was more than suflicient 
reward for all the trouble that had been taken. 

Alter the performance was over, the entire, 
body was marched into the town-hall, hard by, 
which had kindly been placed gratuitously at out 
disposal for tiie evening by the Mayor, Colontd 
Itoden. lime the paupers found an ttbun(l.iiit 
sju'c.id afwaiting them ■ good rich cake and milk ' 
lor the you-igsters ; bread and cheese and beer for , 


the old peo^e—as much of each as they could eat 
or drink. For this glorious winding-up of their 
outing, the feasters were indebted to Mr Taylor 
Ashworth, who had displayed the greatest liberality 
and genial kindness of heart throughout. As the 
medley array of vehicles deposited the poor people 
once more at the workhouse gates, the day’s treat 
was over. But the jilea-sant memories arising from 
it helped to cheer their sad and uneventful lot, 
and afforded to both young and old an unfailing 
topic of talk for months afterwards. 

While at Hanley, I drove over to Trentham 
Hall, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, to ask 
his Lordship if he and the Duchc-s would honour 
our ciicus with a visit. With his usual eon- 
descension, the Duke received me very kindly; 
and ill answer to my raiuesL informed me that 
they were expecting the Prince of IV'.iles for a 
short visit in a li sv dajs’ time; and not only 
promised th.at the Duchess and himself would 
atteinl, but sUted lliat I might safely reckon ujiou 
the presence of his ru}al gue-t as well. This was 
indeed good news, and 1 letuuied elated with tlic 
feuccesshil result ot niyjomney. Special arrange¬ 
ments w’ore immediah ly comnienced in order to 
do lull Ixonour to our august \isitorfl. Tiie decora¬ 
tions W’ero overhauled, tl igs and banners placed 
in readine&s, the ‘ lli'yal Box ’ pre[)aivd, and some 
very niee progianinus punted in gold and blue 
and red upon a satin groiind. K\iiUliing that 
we could do was done. The oventtul day anive 1 ; 
and in order to clench th • undeitaking that the 
Duke had made me, it was ari.mged that we 
should follow bis Uo^-al lligliiiess to the Hall, 
and obtain a confirmation of the piomise that 
had been given in bis name. A pair of lioiscs 
were huiuessed to an open carriac'e, in wliii li .Mi 
Newsome and 1 diove to the station. Ariivcd 
there, we found liuiulreda oi v(lades, whosc occt- 
1 pants, hearing of the expo ted aiiival of tlie 
j Prince, h.id gathered together from the di.stiet 
for miles round, to tee and wdiume him. -Mr 
' Newsome alighted and pa-sed into tlie -lation, in 
order to learn at tin- eailiest jio' i!>le nionniit 
that the Piiiiec bad e t'iall> .‘uincl ; thus ei^- 
bliug us to t.iko oui Jill e eaily iii the long file 
of vehicles wliieli Would follow cii to the Hail. 

' The train steaiiied into the statiou; our exjieitul 
I guest ateiijied trom the salo >n caiiage in winch 
he had travelh'd ; ringing cheeis gii'elid him, and 
[were heaitily aeknowlalgid: and then we all 
' scrambled into line, and followed as well as tho 
(uish of carriagi a w ould jiermit. Arrived at the 
Hall, a caid was sent uj> at the cailicst ojipor- 
tunity, and wo waited jiatiently for the respome. 
Should any of my readeis consider that we wore ft 
little too brisk and jiressiug in this affair, I would 
! submit that nothing jdeases tlie leading member's 
[ of our royal laniily bo nim.h as promjitncss and 
alacrity in the airangeaient or nianugemeut of all 
matteis in which they are personally concerned. 

‘ Business before pleasure’ is with tliem a guidiim 
maxim; and to find others business-like around 
them, materially lightens the burden of the largo 
.share of public duty they are always ho wulling to 
jicrfonu, Au answer was shortly sent down to 
us. The Duke was sorry to have to inform us 
that a telegraphic message, announcing that some¬ 
thing of a very painful nature hail happened to a 
member of the royal family, bad reached the Hall 
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rilortly before the IMnce’e arrival, and necessi¬ 
tated his immediate return to town. 

We came back to Hanley oppressed with this 
painful news, tboufjh unaware of its nature. But 
soon the tidings of the catastrophe flashed with 
liglitning speed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land ; and the entire nation heard with an 
indignant thrill of the dastardly attem]>t upon the 
life of our Sailor Prince, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
during till* visit he had made to our fellow*subjects 
uu the distant shores of Australia. 

Lord Lindsay, (ddest son of the Earl of Crawford 
aiul Uah arres, resides, or did reside, at tlie b autiful 
estate ot Ilaigh ILill, near Wigan. In the year 
IhOiS, when we had been in the town of Wigan 
some eight or ten week>>, we heard that Lndovic, 
Lord LiiuLay’s ebkst >< 011 , would shortly attain his 
Tiu|oii1y; and the people ol the distrut were in 
huh hopes that the n'b'biation of the e\ent would 
take plaee at Ibugh II dl. lu due time intelligence 
rame to band that it had bteii decided to hold the 
Ic'-livities thcie, and that i>ic]Miations foi the event 
on aiielaboiate scale had ahead} bntn commenced. 
1 iu'<1< tails ol tlie an ingements were soon known 
ill the 111 iglibouihoud We learned that the lestivi- 
tiiswouhl be held on thiee suceessive da}s one 
toi the ))t.isantiy ami pooler tenants, one tor 
faimei* id tliojikeejH is, and the giand day of all 
lot the nobilit\ andgmtiv who weie invited Intake 
]>ul in the ]jr>K 1.1 lings. ,)(.unisons, the well-known 
ti-hioiiabk vateur oi .M.uichesUi, were to tind 
e%ei\t!ung a the liim t h ot i nests, gi-ntle and 
sill.pie, w iih tin- one (' ejition ol but* her-im at ; 
aim tills wa ioulH<»ming lu uulimiteil (juanlities 
liom tlie est oe 't elf. l.amcs ot all kinds were 
putMibd; and ilummatious, tinwoik**, and the 
\aiioni attia* tions uul dneisioiis ajijuopiiati to 
an (Hi.isiou ol th s natuie h id been duly ariaiigt <1. 

We wi le .dso ml nmed, amoiu.' other ituus, that 
a fotmir I.oid km Isay, a gu.it lover ot hoibc- 
la ina, had (onstiinti i a Cupu.d r.iu cmn e m a 
jMit ot the I’aik adjommg the Hall, well ad.ipted 
tor th'* jmipeisi, and o<hiing (\cellent positions 
lor a lar.;e iiumhir of fpiitalois. It at once 
oeeinie*'! to me th it il we obtaineel jteimis-um to 
hold an e([u.slnau file on the laue mue, it would 
luiiiisli a \ery notable addition to the attraetious 
alieady pruMded. U]K)U diseU"ing this with Mi 
Ntw.some, the que'tiou aio-e, To whom slioiild we 
.ippl} I I.ady landsay, wi> heaul, laid just ainvcd 
at the Hall, and we knew then* was nothing like 
going to heaihjn.uter?. But then we Aveie hilly 
awaie that hei ljad\sliip laid given genet.il iiistruc- 
tioiH to the slew aid, and had lelt all an.'ingements 
in his hands. Kow ‘Ins same stcw'.ird laijijiened 
to be a fietpient vi- lor to tlie J'icIojm HoUl, 
wliieli being immcduiU!y opposite the circus, was 
a coii\eiiient liou^e of call tor 111 } .self .-md otlier 
lucinhers of the comp.iny. I'he stew aid being a 
most imjioitant m.iu in these paits, and holding 
liimHill, lus well as Ins office, in no slight esteem, 
looked down xipon‘those circus people’wuth uii- 
disguiseil contempt—m other words, he snubbed 
u-i. Could we then exited nmcli favour at his 
liaiuls \ We lliotight not, and decided not to give 
him the chance ot refusing us. Putting a pair of 
Bjtiuiking horses to the carriage, Mr Newsome 
and 1 started lor the if ill, and requested the 
favour of an intervieww itli Lady Lindsay. This 
being granted us, we preferred our request in 


person, pointing out that we considered ourselves 
in a very good position to materially add to the 
attractions of the fSte. Her Ladyship thanked us 
for our offered eeiTices; but regretted that, as the 
superintendence of everything had been left entirely 
to the steward, who had already rnade ample pro¬ 
vision in the way of amusements, it would not be 
convenient for her, even if desirable, to interfere 
in any way with his arrangements. We hastened 
to assure her Ladyship that we did not picsuine 
to question the excellence or completeness of the 
steward’s arrangements as far as they went. But 
it would be impo.ssible for him to provide an 
eiiterlaiuraeiit at all approaching in character to 
what we could give, wuthout incurring an outlay of 
two or three thousand pounds ; whereas we, being 
oil the spot with our entire company of picked jier- 
formors and a numerous stud of trained horses, 
were w'ell pi(‘parei> to do justice to the occasion 
at a comj)ar.itively small cost. After furtlier con¬ 
sideration, lier Ladyship asked u.s what \\& could 
<lo for five, hundred pouiuls; and togellier we 
sketclied out a templing programme, comprising 
flat laccs, hurdle-races, lloman-car race**, hippo¬ 
drome jierformances, and a host of novel eques- 
tii.iu feats. Her Ladyship seemed pleased with 
the pruiected entertamment, and ultimately 
enga'ed our services for the principal d.iy of 
the coming festivities. 

At till* ajtpointed time we repaired witli the full 
strength ol our company to Ilaigh Hall, where 
we were moit kindly received by tlie hero of 
the day, the xoung nobleman who liad just 
attauioil hib majority. Accompanying him were 
the butler and the head-groom, to take instruc¬ 
tions respecting the bestow’al of ourselves and 
om h'luc.s, and oui bounteous treatment during 
the day. In dfect lie said, after Hamlet, ‘Will 
>ou see the Jidrrs w'ell be-towed f—Do you hear - 
let tillm be well U'.ed.' And certainly the young 
Ma-t'-i’s iiijumtions were liberally oVerved ; for 
while wi: our-elvos Aieie fe.istod upon the best of 
ever\tlnu’, our stml w.is ako well .stabled and 
cared lor until the time lor our departuie came. 

The diys <»}>'nt^ passed oil brilliantly—triumph¬ 
antly, without u breakdown ot ^ny kind ; and w'c 
had the salislactnm ot be.iig assured tlnat our 
pait oi the pioceeihugs was by no means the least 
.ippieciat**d by eitln r host 01 guests. The Ma-ter 
owiud to tin unbounded pleasure he hail ev- 
jHinneed in witiic-s-ing our outdoor sjioits; and 
we iitU’iwards recened an .autograjih letter liom 
Lady Jjindsay, expre.ssing the great satislaction our 
peilurnninces had given her. 

A curious practice had obtained in Wigan for 
some ycais, and its annual recurrence came rouml 
during our stay there. It was’ the custom of the 
entile ]>o]iulatmn (or close ujion it) to m..’ c a 
general holiday of one .summ(*i’s day ; and instead 
of spi'uding their holiday and their nioin^ in their 
own town, all the good people cleared off by early 
morning train, lavish.ng their earnings at a distance, 
and returning to Wigau late in the evening, too 
late at all events to come to tlio circus. 

My liieud Mr .Tonal Ikui Hallani, landlord of The 
Three Vrowiu% in discusbiiig the approaching festival 
Avith me, compkimed of the loss thus inflicted 
upon the trades people of the toAvn; indeed it 
touched his pocket, aud his interests atid ours 
were thus ideutical. 
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I said to my friend: / We must not let them go/ 

* That *8 all very fine/ replied Mr Hallam, ‘ But 
how are you going to keep them here ? ’ 

* We must try what can be done/ I answered ; 
adding after a little reflection : ‘I suppose you 
have various benefit societies in the town—Odd¬ 
fellows and the like 1 ’ 

‘ O dear, yes; any quantity of them. There 
are Odd-fellows and Foresters and Shepherds, and 
trade societies of all sorts. What about them V 

‘I’ll tell yon, Mr Hallam. These societies 
mtist take it into their heads to make a grand 
“walking-day” of the coming holiday *, a monster 
procession must be organised; and Mr bfewsome 
must be asked to allow his comi)any to join the 
procession with their horses and band ; and then 
the town must be paraded with banners and flags 
and mirsiu ; and I ’ll warrant you won’t find many 
folks leave the towli that day.’ •• 

Mr Hallam at once approved of the idea ; and 
being a gentleman of considerable influence, and 
well known in the town, he set to work in the 
proper quarts to initiate the movement, and to 
mi^ it puMio by means of advertisements and 


Oh the appointed day, the streets of Wman 
bej^ at an early hour to assume a decided holiday 
aspect; but it was at first uncertain whether the 
bulk of the pleasure-seekers were bent upon 
wandering forth, as in other years, to spend their 
holiday in other towns, or "staying at home to 
witness the nnw’onted scene of the grand pro¬ 
cession. But as the day wore on, a universal 
bustle was observable about the streets; men 
with a coloured rosette in their button-hole, or 
otherwise ‘ dressed in a little brief authority/ were 
hurrying to and fro, full of the importance of 
the occjision; while the rank and file of the 
different societies soon commenced to troop 
steadily from various parts of the town towards 
the spot at which the procession was to form into 
line. Then the crowds of holiday people began 
to throng the streets through which we were to 
march ; and by the time fixed for the start, it was 
abundantly evident not only that Wigan had 
stayed at home tp a man, but that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of visitors had ])oiired into 
the town from the whole neighbouring district. 
The procession, started, and peraml'ulated the 
thoroughfares as arranged beforehand, our com¬ 
pany in full parade bringing up the rear, while 
our band enlivened the proceedings with music 
specially selected for the occasion. The town 
held high revel all the day ; and when evening 
came, instead of finding ourselves without an 
audience, as we certainly should have done with¬ 
out this staying of the yearly exodus, our trouble 
in connection with the procession was amply 
repaid by a crowded house. 

One day while at Wigan, the waitress of the 
hotel where I was staying came up to tell me 
that a seedydooking man wa.s below at the door 
and wished to speak to me ; and upon going down, 
I found him to be a London actor of tiie name of 
Dale, whom I knew to have seen much l)etter 
times than those that appeared to have then fallen 
upon him. Having first of all seen to the wants 
of his inner man, I asked him to exjjlain the 
causes of the miserable jdight in which he found 
himself. * (But first let me state that I knew the 
man through having seen him act a part in the 


favourite play of Jtkhard Omiir-de-Lvm, in which 
ho appeared as thcEngli.sh monarch ; while another 
equally tall ami finely built man, N. T, Hicks, a 
well-known actor, took the part of Saladin. flicks 
being a ‘powerful’ player, was a favourite with 
the gods; and whenever ho appeared, luj was 
invariably recognised by those exulted critics, and 
saluted with crie.s of ‘Bravo, Hicks !’ Hence the 
8obri(iuct by which ho was afterward.s kiiowui.) 
To return, however, to my story. It appeared from 
Dale’s statemont that he had started a theatrical 
booth on his own account, .and begun to work the 
neighbouring colliery districts. But times were 
bad; colliers were on strike and without money, 
and the state of the theatrical exchequer was any¬ 
thing hut flourishing. In this emergency, the 
most useful members of Ins little company began 
to leave him ; the venture was irretrievably ruined ; 
and poor Dale, alter honourably paying off his 
debts, found himself ab-solutely penniless and 
friendless. In this emergency he wrote to Mrs 
Theodore Martin—more widely known to tlie 
general public as iMiss Helen Faucit—and ex¬ 
plained his po-sition to her. By return of post 
a letter of sympathy w'as received from the kind- 
hearted actress, and with it a cheque drawn 
and signed by her husband. Dale judged that 
now certainly Im was out of his dimculty, and 
should be able to tide over till ho found work. 
But his troubles were not yet over. Dale tried at 
various .shops and other places to change the 
cheque ; but in vain 1 His woe-begoue appearance 
told against him, and made people .smspicious of 
the genuineness of the docniueut he. lield, or of 
his title to it if gennino. Thus the cheque— 
Theodore M.artiii’s chei|ue !—wont begginj; all over 
the town of Wigan ; while as for poor Dale, seedy 
of garb and feeling hunger’s pinch, ‘amid profu¬ 
sion still lie pined;’ until at length he chanced 
to apply peisonally to my friend J\Ir llull.am, who 
at once sent him round to me. 1 gave ]>ale the 
amount of the cheque ; and the poor lellow wont 
on his way, rejoicing at thi.s happy terminalioii of 
I his troubles. 

i [We take this opportunity of ii;aking the amende 
' honorable to .Mr llichard Oliapmoi; whose name 
; was mimtioned—in a recent instali’ieiit of tiie.se 
Jiccolkction.'^--ill coiinectioii with fho large barn 
I Harrow. The inference w.is that .Mr Chapmqin 
I was an ignorant ami uimdined man, who could not 
I speak correct English, whoreivs we are a.ssured by 
i one who knows liiin well tli.at lie is u gcutleumu of 
' education ami reliueiueut.—En.] 


I MAKING AMENDS. 

i A confo.s.scd i.s half redro.ssed may be a 

I sound saying from the wrong-doers ])oint of view ; 

I but the wrong-sufferer i.s likely to think differently, 

I and decline to accept a bare acknowledgment of 
indebtedness as equivalent to a fifty per cent. 

' dividend. Much deiiends upon the manner of 
confes.sion. It i.s j)Os.sible to admit a wrong in 
.such a way as to add to the original offence—a 
metliod of making amends often adojited by the 
i too ready writers of the press w hen victims to their 
i inventiveness claim reparation at their hands, 
j Not long ago, a South London paper amused its 
i rcadera by informing them that the officials of tho 
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Southwark County Court had, in expectation of a 
visit from the newly ajipfhiited judge, ‘put on 
clean shirts and had easv shaves.’ The gentle¬ 
men concerned did not aj preciale the pleasantry, 
and let the editor know it; whereupon he an¬ 
nounced that ‘the official! did not put on clean 
shirts nor wore lluy sha. ed on tlic day in ques¬ 
tion,’ and expressed th<' hope that everybody 
■would he satisfied. Stran ,'ely enough, the officials 
of the County (7ourt were not. 

A Freucli journalist jn ide no attempt at justifi¬ 
cation win a an irate n velist, known to be as 
clever with the ])i.stol and the sword as he was 
with the jicn, gave him the choice of .apologising 
for a certain satirical sketch, or meeting the 
subject of it in the field. Not desiring to per¬ 
manently vacate the editorial chair, the offender 
took tlie alternative ; and after disclaiming any 
intention to annoy the romancist, went on: ‘Host 
assured, sir, that I will not repeat the offence; 
for I most solemnly promise you, that never by 
any clumce, or under any circumstances, shall 
your name appear in my journal.’ And yet the 
aggrieved author was not happy. 

American editors are not of an apologetic order; 
hut that they can, if necessity compels, make the 
amende, honorahkl^t this specimen shew: ‘There 
is a fly in our office, one particular aggressive fly, 
disthiguislied from its brethren by a pertinacity 
and untiring energy tb.it if properly directed, is 
enougii to make him President. Other flies we 
can dis}jnse of by wlueking a jciper at them or 
putting them out of the window. But. tliis fly we 
can't manuge. AVe don’t like to kill flie.-!!. ’Inhere 
is sumetliiiig so confiding about them, that it seems 
like u breach of hospitality to kill them. That 
fly tumides into onr inkdand, crawls out, and 
drif ?3 lij.s little feet by walking over our paper 
as we write. The compo.^itor has liard M-ork to 
decipher our manuscript auinetime.s. And in thi.s 
foiiiioclion we would make a slight correction. 
In the last number of our p.aper we called the 

Hon. Idr- “an unprincipled demagogue we, 

should have said “a high-toned jiatriot.'’ It was 
all the fault of that fl\’. The honourable gentle- 
nnui’s brother came into our wflice thi.s morning 
with a new and sub.stantial-lookiiig cario, and 
remimh'd us (.>f the misprint.’—If this worthy was 
liable to having his ingenuity much taxed in this 
way, he woixld liave done well to have imitated 
an accommodatijig brother who gave notice: ‘If 
any subscriber Jinds a lino in his paper that be 
does not like, and cannot agree witli ; if lie will 
bring hi.s paper to the office and point out the 
offending line, tlie editor will take his scissors 
and cut it out for him.’ 

The judge, addressed by an upologi.Hing conn.sel | 
with, ‘ If our lordship is rigid, and l' am wrong, as I 
your lordship generally is,' might reasonably be 
uncertain whether the learned gentleman w.a.s 
complimenting or disparaging the court; but Mr 
Commis-sioncr Kerr could have no doubt respect¬ 
ing the 3eutiment.s of a witness who persisted in 
addressing him as ‘my lord’ and ‘your lordship,’ 
and when told he must not do so— ‘I am not. a 
lord, and you must not call mo so ’—replied: 

‘ Then, my lord, if your lordship isn’t your lord- 
ship, your lordship ought to be! ’ 

‘Well, soldier,’ said Daniel O’Connell to an 


officer he was cross-examining. ‘ I am no soldier; 
I am an officer,’ exclaimeil the indignant man. 
‘ Well,’ said O’Connell, ‘ ivell, officer who are no 
soldier,’ &c. 

Cajttaiu Bughie of the United States army was 
not only an officer but a soldier, and a good one 
too ; notable as a strict disciplinarian, and as 
notable for his fondness for creature-comforts—a 
fondness he found great difficulty^ in indulging 
when marching through a wild bit of country. 
One day the column had just left a sm.all liamlet, 
when tlie Captain noticed that one of the drums 
gave forth no sound. He expressed his anger very 
cnqihaticHlly, and ordered a lieutenant to go and 
[ rule the delinquent well. 15y-and-by the subaltern 
I returned, and whispered to his superior that the 
drummer had got u couple of roasted chickens 
and two bottles of whisky in his drum—one 
bottle and one chick being for tire captain. ‘ Why 
didn’t the poor fellow let ns know his legs had 
given out ? ’ cried Bughie. ‘ I don’t want men to 
march if they’re dead-lame. Put him in the 
ambulance immediately.’ The ortler was obeyed; 
and having thus made amends for his injustice 
to the drummer, the Captain took the earliest 
opportunity of going to examine more particularly 
into his condition. 

A dramatist sitting by a friend at a theatre, 
contrived to extract a handkercliief from his 
pocket and transfer it to his own. Presently, a 
man behind him, tapping him on the shoulder, 
whispered: ‘Begpardon; here’s yourpursa Didn’t 
know you belonged to the profession ; all right 1 ’ 
at the same time slipping into the amateur’s hand 
the piir.se he had extracted from his pocket. The 
story may pass, for although honour among thieves 
has no existence, it is probable that regular practi¬ 
tioners act on the principle that dog should not eat 
dog. That they ever go an inch beyond that we 
do nut believe, even though we have it on the 
authority of the Gaulois that Charles Dickens 
once- lo.st liis watch at a theatre in Paris, and 
found it at his hotel with a note running: 
‘SiH—1 ho])e you ivill excuse me ; but I thought 
I was dealing with a Frenchman, and not a 
countryman. Finding out my ynistake, I hasten 
to rcj'air it by letuniing herewith the Wfitch I 
.^tole from you.—I beg you to receive the homage 
of my respect, and to believe n)e, my dear 
countlyman, your humble ami obedient servant 
—A PlCKnoCKRT.’ 

If the anecdote be true, ive should rather attri¬ 
bute the restoration to tlic pickpocket’s .ajrprecia- 
tion of bis victim's genius, than hi.s consideration 
for bis nationality. 

Tliitives do occasionally make the be.'^t of all 
anicnd.s—full restitution. Even an umbrella li.a.s 
cornu back to its owner because it ‘ praid ’ on the 
purloiner’s conscience. A banjo iny.steriuusly dis- 
a])peared from the door of a dealer in musical 
instruments at Eustliouriie. Some niontb-s after¬ 
wards, he received the following unique epistle : 

New Cut, liONDON. 

De. 4.11 Sun—I am taking the liburty of riting 
to you to tel you as i av sent you the_ gitar as I 
borred from your cboj) in easbun weu i was done 
tlier as I mens to be oncst for the tim comin i was 
ard up w'en i tok it and my mats didnet give me 
mi chare so i left em so i hop you thinfe i am 
onest cos I sent It bak and i ant dun much wi it 







CHAMBKES’S SOVEMAL. 


I ia a goo^ wan an i fela sorry as I 
m got no money to pa carrege so i 
i }iop 9 as you send the wod case bak as it 
a amllin and i hops as J av bin onest as 
yisft wnd send me a shilliu if you nlese i am very 
lUfd hap hand you wuut mis it I paked it in paper 
m i dont think as it ul be broke and i knos you 
wud send me a shilliu if you u'ud plese send it 
to the post office in Cliandy St new Cnt_ London 
and i can cal fur it i ant hyrt the gitar as it as ben 
in pom al the tini and il never do it ngen i mens 
to be onest in the tim to cum. I reniane Yours 
truly, M. 11. wich i Imp youl cal me wen you 


forget. *My friends/ said he, ^can make no 
objection now; they cannot say you are without 
a penny, since you have five thousand pounds 
of your very own.’ His pleading proved iwesist- 
ible, and the lady and money were soon his oam 
Marriage made amends for all. 
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The banjo, surely enough, arrived in due 
time. 

A wfll-educated young Irishman filling the 
post of c.ishicT i*i . Livorj>04>l house of repute. 
aecam 2 >edone fine day with tlirot* Ihousaud pounds 
ol his enijiloycrs’ money. Nothing was hoard of 
him for some years, when the linn received a 
packet by post from the long ini!>''Uig one, con¬ 
taining an order upon a bank for thiee thoiuaud 
pounds, and live per cent, interest on that .sum, ' 
calculated from the day llie sender had deeanijied. 
The jiacket also contained an account of his career 
since. On reaching America he had obtained a 
situation in a New York div-goods store, and 
miv i’led in it till the outbreak ot the Oivil W.ir. 
His ‘governor’ wai an enthu'-iastic Pepubliian, 
and offered to advance a larce sum of money ti 
any of his cleik-s who volunteered for tlie aimy. 
TJie Irishman was the first to close with the uQ’ei ; 
saw service at Fiederick^bur", Seven Oak^, and 
other hard-fought fields; was with Sherman, under 
whom he belli a subordinate command, in the 
famous march to the sei; and wound up bv marry¬ 
ing the wealthy young widow of a Nortlieru 
Oeneral who fell at l«etlyslnirg; the last exjdoit 
enabling him to make araeuds lor the mi-sdeed of 
his hot youth. 

Not quite so genuine was the icpcntanco of an 
inventor of a tobaeco-.stub, whatmer that may be, 
wdio, the BaUujh Knci tells m, w'as sumnnmed 
to appear before the bretliren and si-lers of hi-, 
church to aiHwer'sundry diaiges of driinkennesa. 
He pleaded guilty ; exjiresH-d inofonnd jicniteuce, 
and inqiloicd forgi'.e^e^s in such ]iatheiii toms 
that the deejdy moved congusoitiou acuded fu 
his prayer with one accord. Then the panloncd 
one rose to his feet again, and said : ‘Bullireii ' 
it is seldom I have the opportunity of seeiu/ 
together so large and intelligent an audu nee, -uid 
1 shall take advantage of the occa-ioii to .stv th il 
my patented tobacco-stick, recently iincntnl li\ 
me, 18 of so .superior a model, th.it miiyhody i 
using it; and 1 w'oftld be glad to o'diihit a ui'iqde 
one to any brother who wishc.s to see it in 
operation.’ ' 

Triflera with feminine affections do not .dwavs 
get off cheaply. A young clei qm-in, mum* 
enough to choose well, but fooli-.!! cimugli to 
allow himself to be ruled by bis fiienih, alter 
proposing to a young lady, declined to fullil the ' 
engagement; and being sued for breach of jiromi'-e, 
was ca-t in damages—five thousand pounds. This 
brought liim to his senses. .Seeking the {ilaintiff, 
he owned that he had bcliaved infamnusli, hut 
vowed that be lial loved her all the while ami 
loved her stEI, and prayed her to forgive and ' 


again. 


THE A IJ D 1 P 11 0 N E. 

In our review of Science and Arts in the April 
part of this Journal, we gave a sliort account 
of an ingenious American invention called the 
auJiphone, by which not only persons hard of 
luuTiiig were enabled to hear distinctly, but even 
deat-iiuitoa w'ere made to hear musical sounds. 
Since then, w’e have had numerons imiuiries made 
I to us for the name of the inaker-^ of these instru¬ 
ments ; but this we are as yet unable to give. In 
a recent number of Xiiture, however, we observe 
that iinprovennmts are being made on the original 
iuveutiou, which will have the ellectot holheheap- 
eiiiiig and simplifving its coustruction. 'I'he iiudi- 
plioiie of Mr K. tl. Rhodes, of Cliic.igo, the original 
inventor, coii'i'-tcd, as already dC'<-ubed, ul a thin 
f-hect of caouti-houc, fi\cd in an elastic frame, 
about the sue and shapi' of an ordinary ]>alm-leaf 
fan, and ftirmshed with .i h.iudle. Stmus attached 
to the upper edtre served to bond it into a curving 
fiitm, a small clamp fixing tlie slung at the handle. 
Wiien thus strained into sliajie, the instrument is 
pressed ag.iinsf the upper limit teeth by the d'-af 
o]ieralm, the conve-x side being tuiiu'd outwards. 
'I'lie .'-ounds received ujioii the thin sheet c.iuse 
it to vibrate, and the viiiMtimis are thus con¬ 
veyed tlnoiigh tlie teeth and liones ol the skull 
to the auditoiy nerve-.. Its use is theiefore 
couiined to the partially deaf, or at lei-t to tlio-e 
in wlioin the auditory sense m not eutnely 
absent, or the nerve atnqdiied. ’J'lie i loulchom 
or ebonite rubber of wliieli Mr Rho les’ iiutiiiment 
, was made being costlv, a Fr< neli riufesstr, M. 

t'olkidon, h.ad, a- mentioned by iis ju April, du- 
' cove led a ilieaji and clhiuiit substitute in tlie_ 
fmm of a stnp ol elastic cardboard. .Mi Tiimnas 
Flelilier, of Wainngtoii, a ino-t in ;< nious gentle¬ 
man, has siiue cfleeted a still fiulh-t impiove- 
ineiit. After a longseiii-ol I'xpi nni uls^ lu* lus 
loinid tlie best ineteri d of whuh tie aiidiphoiie 
can be made is bin h wood leneii If i lit m yi 
oval aliout Iw’iIm by i laht and a h ill inches and 
steamed and bent to a nine, a does not lequiie 
tlio coids of the Rhoik.s’ juttein, and n more 
oiuinient for use thin ('ollidars foim. Mr. 
Fletiliei "tate-. th if a disk of liall tin alKnc-M/e 
snflius ioi a mu'-iciau wim in.iv, in eonsecjUence 
ot jiaitial (l(‘afii(ss, requite eiuh aid, aii'i who 
I iMiiot u-e a lieaiing-tuuiqief on account of the 
iijconvenicnce of liolding it while idaying Ida 
iiisti unieiit. The duk ol vencci is ko light that 
it inav be lield bitwein tlie 11*0111 without effort, 
and alnio-t without consciousness of its presence, 
jr stained Idai k, it is less visible. -We are disposed 
to think, from the Minplicity of Mr Fletcher's 
instiiiiiK ut and Ihe accessibility of the material 
used, that those of our readers wdio may be aii.xious 
to test fho invention for fhem-elves need have 
l.tfle difficulty in the construction of an audi- 
lihoiie after this pattern. 
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PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD AND THE 
NORTH-EAST PASSAOE. 

There Lave been nunu-rons attempts to ascertain 
whether there is dry land, open sea, or inipene- 
trahle ice at the Pole. Many attempts won* made 
before Parry's remarkable sled'j;e jouiiu'y, and 
niauy otheis since; hut still the i^c blocks the i 
W'ay Ion ' before the Pole can be leached. The , 
latest \\ n th(> most noteworthy of all -that ol 
t'aiitain .Sir (leur^e Nates. His ship the Alai' 
rea<h(d a higher northern latitud' than had before 
been at tain e 1 by any vc.ssl‘1, wlnle his hh'djreisi 
pemtiated farthic nor i thm .my other human i 
beintrs are known to h.ive rea Insl. Nevetthelcss 
there were lliree or four hundred miles id’ un¬ 
known re^jiuii hi I ween the sl(>d;;es atid tlieviiit- 
ahk Pole. Sir He.iree has declated his belul that 
any further .attemjds will he (piite hojude^s. The 
Americans, however, do not ejive nji Imj.e ; th'v 
believe, from the evploraliuiis of Kane, Hill, 
Have-, and Morton, in the c.\.istcuce ol an Opi n 
Polar Sea. 

Far mote numerous have been thl' eKiieihlions 
in scanh of what is termed a North-we-l Pa-sa.n* 
from the Atlantic to tin* P.xcific rvuind the noifh 
eoist of the American emifmont. Almo-t to this 
diiv the search has been kept uj). and with eon- 
Piderable .qeoeraphical success. The q.dlant, ill- 
fated Sir John Franklin virtually reilised this 
result, although he died before the f.i-t couhl be 
recognised in its fullness; while M'Clnre has in, 
later years discovered another pa-sage between tin* ^ 
islands that iringe the northern roast of the New ' 
Y'orld, But though geographically valuable, ' 
these discoveries jiossess little eomniercial iiupoit- 
uiu e, hceing tliat ice blocks the way. ! 

The stage is now clear for noticing in a rapid ' 
way the, third class of Arctic expeditions—namely , 
those connected with the North-easi PiX'-sane. Here 
it is that the le.arned and energetic Sweile, Pro-1 
feasor Nordonskjold, achieved a result which tvill 
always be associated with his name and fame, 
and in which hia brave and stout steanuT the 
Vega will be recorded as the first vessel that i 


ever circumnavigated the Old World of Europe 
and Asia. 

The va.st region of Russia and Siberia has for 
many generations been believed to be bordered 
on the north by an ocean bound up in thick ice 
during the winter and partially thawed during 
summer; hut whether the land is continuous, or 
is fringed and broken w'ith islands, is an item of 
knowledge that has had to be groped for. Among 
many rivers, three of gr.and dimensions flow 
through Sibeiia nearly from south to north, all 
Inn ing their rn-ie in little-known regions of Central 
Asia, and all emptying their waiters into the still 
le^s known Arctic Ocean, The Obi, one of them, 
(lows through Tobolsk, the Yenisei through Yeni- 
Rei'k, and the Lena through Yakoutsk. Siberia, 
although in lenient and almost unbearable in 
winter, ha-, blight skies, w’anu sun.shinc, and 
fertility during the short summer. Corn, hemp, 
and other crop-, ripen ; forests grow good timber; 
flocks and herd- luruish skins, hides, and tallow ; 
the trees Lwiliiate the making of tar, resin, and 
liirpeiitine; fur-bearing aiiimiiLs funiish peltry 
which is much valued in Europe; while the 
mineral w'ealth comprises gold, silver, phalinum, 
and other choice metals. The natives gradually 
' placed small vessels on the rivers, and conveyed 
cargoes to the sea, where sale and barter took 
jil.ice with other traders hailing from other rivers. 
'J'his was really the groundwork of wdiat is now 
known as the Narth-iast Passage; for the traders 
cautiously creeping on a little east ami anon a 
little Avest, di'covored small portions of the Arctic 
eoist ol the Old World. 

Nordenskjuld, a naturalist and scientific man, 
took ]»art in many minor cxjieditions to Greenland 
and S])it/liergen In fore lie turned his attention 
to the North-ea.st Pass.ure. It was dining one of 
these journeys, undeit.ikeii mostly for scientific 
purposes, that he sliared in an incident which has 
bo much amused liie readers ol his animated nar¬ 
ratives—that of Jour men sleeping in two bags or 
sacks! These sleejicrs, two Swedes and two 
Greenlanders, had iiutliing but a waterproof cloth 
between them or their bags and the snowy ice, 
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48!i 4 over them but the heavens; the pro- 

fejtbWl *%Pee in a bed’ far from equal* the closo- 
MHWhoC tlteir p&dcing j and the Professor, though 
.but n grumbler, admits that they all four 
» comfortless night. Nordenshjold’s 
daring these minor expeditions led him 
KIro«.otttt^nsion that, however interesting for the 
of naturalists and scientists, th^ vpere 
'Mfli l&ely to develop a commercial or mercantile 
xonta. He therefore began to turn his attention, 
allots the year 1875, to an eastern or north-east 

»j»nt8. * 

The Professor knew what the Russians and 
l^rians had done, in tracing several of the 
great Aj^'atic rivers to their mouths in the Arctic 
Ocean.' He furthamore formed a happy conjec¬ 
ture that these rivers carry a vast body of 
warmish water to the sea during the summer 
months, and that this -water is diverged into 
an east current by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth—offering facilities to vessels sailing or 
Bteamiug parallel to the coast. This conjecture 
proves to bo correct, and has bad much to do 
with his subsequent success, lie formed a 
scheme for steaming along the whole distance 
from Norway to Behring’s Strait, passing on hib 
way the wide-spreading coasts of Sweden, Fin¬ 
land, Russia, and Siberia, and emerging at the 
Strait into the Pacific Ocean—thus accomplishing 
the North-cast Passaic from the Old "World to 
the New. 

Being simply a scientific man by profession, he w lu 
unable to bear the cost of such an enterprise. The 
king subscribed to a fund, the Swedish parliament 
voted a small supply, and a Ruosiau gentleman 
3 Muned Sibiriakoff insisted; but the main jirop 
and stay was M. Oscar Dickson, a iarge-heurted 
Swedish merchant, who came forward with the 
munificent sura of twelve thousand pounds. Thu-, 
guaranteed, Nordenskjold proceeded in 1877 to 
organise his plan by degrees. 

The first thing to do was to iirovide a vessel; 
and a fortunate choice w’as made. The Veja 
is a whaler of about five hundred tons, painlcd 
black ; it carries a small steam-engine capable 
of developing, without the aid of saiD, a speed 
of five miles an hour; and bunkers cajiacious 
enough to hold coals for the wholo distance 
of lour thousand miles that intervene between 
Norway and Behring’s Strait These coals, hovv- 


skjdld being leader or director of the whole. On 
July 21, the Feya, with a crew of about twenty* 
four men, started from I^rasde, nearly at the 
extrema north of Norway. She waft accompanied 
by the small steamer intended to go up the 
river of the same name to Yakoutsk, and there be 
employed as a passenger and cargo vessel. 

On the 23<1 of July they passed between Waigj^ 
and the mainland, where they were joined by the 
Fraser and the Express, English vessels intended to 
trade on the Yenisei. August began, and mattejsi 
w’ont on so steadily that by the 19tb the Vega 
had reached and rounded Cape Tchelquiskiu— 
the extreme northernmost point of the Old World, 
about midway between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific ; they had a w-arm current of fresh water 
from the Obi to the Ifonisei. On the 27th the 
Lena parted company from the Vega, and started 
for Yakout-ik, taking letters and telegrams from 
the expedition, 

September set in, and wdth it the troubles of 
the Vega. Low temperature brought snow ; and 
then came the his-t day of hoiking sail, for tho 
floating ice, increasing daily in quantity, required 
a very cautious use ot .steam and paddle to pass 
safely between the inusaes. In truth the summer 
had come to an end eailierthan had been antici¬ 
pated, and much earlier than othcer-i or crew 
wi'>hed. Alter the middle of tho month the 
teinpeiaturc was toutinuonsly below /cio—itself 
32 F. below tho freezing-point; and the sjtcedy 
approach of winter was evident to alL "Would tlic 
Fegu be able to reaih Belliiiig’s Strait in time to 
beat riiund into the I’acitic Oieau, where a wanner 
temperature might reasonably be expected / Tliis 
question was anxiously diboussed by Nonleii .kjold 
and I'alatider ; but the climate soon settli d tho 
matter, for the Viga became so heniimsl in with 
j ice that she could no Innj^ei move. Tin* 2StIi of 
September 1878 was a day wLah neitliei otln er.s 
nor crew will cvei lor^'et ; feeing that it niaiked 
the hcgmniug oi i^deltntiou that .\as dedmed to 
coutmue no less than ten montlis. Bitter ind^d 
was the di«i])pomtment. Caleulations shes^d 
that the po-ition was only about oiu- hundred 
niile.s ii'om Behiing’.s Stiait, a distance that the 
Vega could have stc allied in a (ouple of days had 
j she not Ineii hemmed in immovably by ice. Pro- 
j fesaor KordeiifkjoM is not the man to make the 
I worst of troubles; but he speaks most feelingly 


ever, were not all ib the ship at one time ; sub- 
mdiary vessels went part of the way as tenders or 
Btore-^ips. Attention was next jiaid to the 
provisions, of which enough was taken, whoiesomc 
flT»d varied in quality, to last nearly tw-o yeans 
in case of need. Ship's stores of (nery sort were 
ample, and the Vega became gradu.dly Idled in 
every comer. 

It was in the summer of 1878 that the expedi¬ 
tion started. Many naturalists and cultivators ol 
the physical sciences eagerly took pait in it; while 
Captaiif Paiander was iutrusted with the command 
of the ship and its navigation—Professor NokIcu- 


of this sudden quenthiug of sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions. 

What to do dining tlie rapi'lly approaching 
winter, with its dismal darkness and piercing cold, 
had now to he determined on. The scientific men 
on board soon decidefl on a plan so far as they 
were concerned. Being naturalists, astronomers, 
luetcorologists, magneticians and electricians, geolo¬ 
gists and iniueralugibts, thi>y knew that even the 
ice-houud Arctic coast of Siberia would yield a 
liktveat fur thobC who sought it sedulously. The 
proceedings they adopted were as follow: Tliey 
built an observatory on the coast in a curious 
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way; tlie sailors sawf'd lumps of ice into brick- 
sbnpcd j>ieco8, made w ills of these,and constructed 
a little house as well iis an observatory. A stair¬ 
case cnt in the ice led up from a smaU anteroom 
to the observatory, ivhich was only six or seven 
feet square. From the roof of the place bearing 
this dignified, name hung a never-extingniahed 
lamp. In the middle was a little table, on each 
side of which was a gutta-percha air-mattress laid 
on a sack filled with straw. In the angles of the 
chamber were the magnetic instrument; while 
near at hand were books, diaries, and various docu¬ 
ments. A stove was ready to prepare hot coffee. 
The whole building was covered with reindeer 
skins and woollen blankets in the coldest part of 
the winter. Magnetical and meteorological obser¬ 
vations were continued with great regularity. 
Sometimes the fog was so dense that it would have 
been very possible to lose one’s way on passing to 
and fro betw’een the ship and the shore; to prevent 
this a long avenue of a hundred and seventeen ice 
pillars was formed, and a rope stretched from 
pillar to pillar to keep the wayfarers in the right 
track. The worst tribulation to bear was that of 
the terrible storms of wind, which blew the snow 
along with furious violence. These were the 
times to keep housed as comfortably as possible. 
In quieter weather, oOiccrs and scientiiic men 
alike indulged in skating and various kinds of 
healthful to the system and invigorating ; 
to the ,*irits. ’J’lic whole ])roceeding8 illustrated i 
the good effects of alternate work and play. j 

Nor were tlie. crew neglec.ted in the various ! 
arrangerm iils for making the winler-iimirters as \ 
eomfortabte as possible. Tlie ship was in the ice, 
about a iuiie bom im' slion^ to wliicli it was 
attached by a strong n I'C. The sides of the V'ega 
were com[to'cd uf two strata of wood, with an 
intervening lining of fell. At the stern, hot air 
was made, to ]>ass through an open space left 
between the wood and t!te felt. By this means 
the cabins could be maintaineil at a temperature 
fifty or sixty degrees liiglier than the external air. 
Five stoves were kept constantly heated in diffe¬ 
rent jiarts of the X'essid. Food was good and 
jilentilul, scurvy was ‘ consjiicuoua by its absence,’ 
and the general healtli of all nn boa«l was satis- i 
factory. The men hii<l hooks .and simple games, j 
they could sing, and they passed through tlie long ' 
winter cheerfully. " ' i 

Thus came to an end tlic year 1S78, and thus j 
began the year 1879. The inonths of October, ' 
November, and December gave to the inmaltis of ; 
the Vetja a taste of Arctic, darkness ; .Tanuary, ' 
February, and March had the advantage of i»re- 
sonting a gradual renewal of daylight," but witli ! 
the accompaniment of much more intense cold. ! 
April, May, and June ushered in beautiful spring ; : 
snow melted and greenery made its welcome ' 
appearance on the land, or rather, ns Nordeusk jbld j 
and Palander tell us, winter bur.st out into sum- j 
incr without any spring at all. Nevertheless there 
was the Vega still ice-bound, quite immovable. 

At length tlie day of deliverance came. About 
the middle of July the ice was observed to loosen ! 
around the sliip. The engine fires were lightead, ! 
steam was got up, and on the 18th the paddles set I 
the vessel in motion. Oh, the joy of all on | 
board! Oh, the delight of escapiing from the tliree | 
hundred days of icy imprisonment! To shew how j 
tantalising liad been the frustration experienced | 


in the previous September, it may suffice to say 
that the Vega reached. Behrings Strait from the 
wintering-place in tivo day% and soon afterwards 
went round into the great Pacific Ocean, having 
Asia on one side nnd Atoerioa on the other. 

Daring this prolonged detentictt the Ve^a urm 
seen at some (ustanoe by: a ferr wen engaged In 
the whale, seal, and wairns fisheriesi and iradt^ 
a few native Siberians e^ho fonba wteir way^lo 
the coast. Iietters and telegwma were sent by Niijw 
denskjsld through two or three of ^se nidiyes to 
Europe: a handsome reward tempting the messen¬ 
gers. Btjt the distance travelled was so immense, 
extending over so many thousands of miles, on 
foot and on sledge, by boat and by posting, that 
Europe knew nothing of the messages till many 
months afterwards. When the lapse of time and 
the statements of n^ives made it evident that the 
Vega was hemmed in by ice near Behring’s Strait^ 
schemes of re.scue were planned; bat as the ship 
escaped from her imprisonment unaided, we need 
not describe them. 

Nor i.8 it needful to dwell on the triumphant 
return of the good ship to Europe. Nordenskjold 
was uuilor no necessity to hasten his voyage; he 
sailed leisurely down the Pacific on the Asiatic 
side, making stoppages at Kamtchatka, Japan, 
China, and so on to Singapore. Then came the 
voyage across tlie Indian Ocean to Ceylon and 
Aden, followed by an advance up the Red Sea 
and through the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean. 
On reaching European sliores quite an ovation was 
in store for Nordeuskjiild and his trusty com- 
jiauion.'i. The second half of 1879 and the first 
([uarter of 1880 were consumed in these proceed¬ 
ings ; until at length all the civilised world knew 
soaietlung about the discovery of the North-east 
Passage. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHArTER XXI.—HISTORY. 

‘A \i a verii curious rase, ladies aiui gentlemen. Notice 

two or three things about iV 

For the first time, Frank hegah to think of the 
future which lay before him. De.'ipair has no 
cajiacity for fear, and the time to come looked 
blank, but not terrible. There would come a time 
before long when his last penny xvould he spent, 
and after that he would die of starvation- If he 
were found, an inquest xvouhl be held upon him. 
So tlien he must de.stroy the last trace of his 
idi iitity. As he crawled along the road in the 
chill sun.shine, he took out his pocket-book, and 
tore from it carefully all the leaves on which any 
sort of lueuioranda had been Written. These he 
•scattered in fragments at long intervals; and the 
remnant of the hook he dropped into the sluggard 
waters of a canal. Thougii he was still in great 
pain, he was stronger than he had been at starti^, 
and still walking without care as to the direction 
he took, he came at nightfall to Hockley Hill, and 
found himself on the out-^kirts of the great mid¬ 
land capital. He had walked nine niiles that day, 
and felt <juite broken down with fatigue. He had ' 
not penetrated far into the town when he saw the 
sign of a pawnbroker, and a new idea occurred to 
him. The rings he had about him would* surely 
serve to identify him. Some of them were velu- 
ablo, were even costly; and he had an indefinite 
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TOTt of fancy that thonjrh he had a right to die 
'vliesi hiis last coin failed him, he had no right to 
bwfiea death for his own relief; or to avoid any 
4id»h open means for prolonging life as the rings 
ttSbrded. Dim and indefincd os this feeling was 
him, it was yet the first dawn of a sense 
•of cetuming duty. He entered the pawnbroker’s 
lliop, and nroffered the rings—all but one. That 
wwp Maud’s gift, and he would not part with it 
he knew that the end of all was near. Then 
%e ramlved ^at he would bury it iu some quiet 
phMtt in the fields, and ho down near that last 
r^ic of his love, and die there. Whilst hp.thouglit 
these things, and seemed to see in fancy the 
|ilace where he should lie, the pawnbroker was 
examining the rings through a glass. He laid 
them down on the counter and looked at the man 
•who proflered them. He saw« man who, in dres*;, 
looked like one of the poorer sort oi labourers 
from the outlying mining districts—a man haggaid 
with a month’s beard, pallid with sickness, bent 
with fatigue and pain, hollow-eyed, unwashed—a 
melanchmy spectacle. 

* How did 3 ou come by these rings ^ ’ he a^.ked, 
taking in all those mournful characteristics at n 
glance. 

‘They are myovn propeil}',’Frank answered, 

and you need not be afraid to take them.’ 

‘H'ra!’ said the pawnbroker. ‘Wlieie do you 
live?’ 

* I have no addicts,’ Frank in vie in-w er ; ‘ I situ 
going to Liverjiook’ 

The man looked keenl}’ at the rings and at tin i 
nwner. ‘I’ll imd iue pounds on ’em,’he said, 
and drew them toward-, him. 

It was with no caie lor the mone%, bat oulv lot 
the dim thought th it he had no ri,^ht to 1 iv <luwn 
the burden of his punishment b< loie his time, that 
Flank, taking up one ot tlie iin.,s ii -pon h d . ‘1 
gave tortj-hve pounds lot this alone,’ 

‘DaresajV said the man bin 11 ‘I don’t know 
that I onglit to take 'em in at .dl, uiile s 30U gi\t 
some account oi yourself. 1 won’t gue moie lii.111 
five pounds for ’em ’ 

Frank assented wearily; and the piwnbroker 
without asking lurthei (piestioTis mule nut, .at tlie 
cost of a penii}', a ticket, and itanl four jiound'. 
nineteen shillings and elevenpence u luss th< 
counter. The pawnbrokci was sonullnng oi a 
fictionist, and having given lus imagination m uj e, 
had invented the name and address oi ‘Jo-.())h 
Jones, Summer Lane.’ ‘It I am diMo\<ud,’ 
Frank thougdit, ‘ iiUjUiries will be made lun ’ 
He tore the ticket stcalthilv bit by lot in hi-, 
pocket, and dropped a piece heie and tliere imtil 
It was all gone. Then not caring to imiuire ft 
anyone he met, "he wandered down .tmt .iftci 
street, looking for an adveitisenumt ol h .^ing-.. 
He saw man}', but avoided them all, lor s, tii no 
reason, until some no-reason dicw Jmn inti om 
The old man who kept the place cauu loiu n I anu 
demanded Ins fee ; and being hatisiud, m ii-halh d 
his visitor to the fireplace, whei in a ‘.lud ni \ 
recess sat the intrusive tiamp of yestcida\. 1 li u 
were ]»erh'ips a dozen people 111 the kitchen ; and 
Frank, neiMier observant nor ohseivid i \ci pt 1 , j 
his yesterday’s acijuaintance, took the ‘eat jioniUd 
out to lum. 1 hat one should entiu di jc' tc 1, ' 
travebsoiled, and w^eaiy, was not a tJung to Lxciti 
atteation there, and he was glad to he minoti<(<i 
The men anl women about him discus .cd the 


things w'hich interested themselves, Tliey wen 
all professional tramps and cadgers, and though thej 
might be strangers toeacli other, theyliad common 
friends in the trad& Thus the wooden-Iegj^ 
miner had met the one-armed warrior’s partioulai; 
friend at Leicester the week before last, and the 
one-armed soldier had recently made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the wooden-legged miner’s ancient com¬ 
panion and sworn brother at Worcester, The talk 
drifted hither and thither, until a new-oomer, who 
had w'alked from Dudley, brought neivs of a dread¬ 
ful murder committed there the night before. Oa 
this they all seized with avidity. The new-^soraer 
w’as a hero for the time, and told his tale with sick¬ 
ening amplitude of nauseous circumstance.^ The 
chief point of the story w’as that not the slightest 
clue to the niunlercr had declared itself ;• and from 
this point the talk flowed on in an unbroken stream 
of retninisceuce of umlisco\eu‘d crime. Fiank sat 
m Jus shadowed corner w’lth bent head and folded 
arms, until one began the storv' of the m}'8terion8 
iiuudcr and robbciy in Spai,i.iid’» iame. lie list¬ 
ened to the t.dk like a man in a nightmare. It 
wa-. not wondeilul to know that the history of lus 
came was puldic property; but as he sat with 
cIonciI c^es and eiger eii'' and trembling heart, he 
seemed to feel a ‘.tiong and ie‘'olute hand approach¬ 
ing him fiom the daiknes-., whiFt iiiM^uhle walls 
iiaaowed in upon him, and invisible fetters held 
him liom He JiTiiied tint the two men 

who had acfompimtd lh(» ui M)—the “peaker 
]mt it in tint w i\ t\nv tniie he made mention 
(.1 tin* m lukuJ iinu -hul bteu aiicsted and 
liai d 

A womm bake out with ‘Throth, tliin, if 
’tw n nustU hil done tin niuithn, an’ nnothei 
was hi I loi it, i wouldnt he ai-.) 111 me giave till 

I gn ( nil ■?( It uj>.’ 

‘Thiue lor 30U, Slid tlie woiinns hus- 

buid. ‘ It 1 bi'.t (ondmt,’ 

^\ tilt huiinn cualuie’> opinion could Frank 
Fauliolt aliuid to <li'[>i'.e? lie had iievei until 
now louttmjilated the ])os-iliiht\ ol another hi mg 
clni.,Ml witii In-, (lime, and the knowledge (hat 
tlK--i innoniit min Ind luen snspeited laiil an 
addid w(i.,lit u]nm him, altlioajh tie told hum'If, 
and th it tmh, tiigt he w n not hiding liom Justno 
Joi linown sake. lii would liaic vitIcomed any 
atom UK Ilf. li iwi \ei fn r\, it tlu shalow ol hi^m 
mi.,lit tall no mou In ivilv thin it had done ujiou 
In-, lithe I ind )u^ lirotlici and Mind. WJieii tlie 
Lnt mad’K‘S ot Im I'l.'ht w.i-. gone he liad 

II o]\( 1 on simliK , and ■-iiice thin lus only hope 
hil bun 111 it 1 ' mi_ht die oli-.au el v and lie for¬ 
gotten. He (oiild lliink niou* cleaily now, not 
I cui-."lh in.'htothi tioulde w,is moie lightened, 
1 ml I'll iiise lie was u-id to its thick darkness, ami 
(oiild s(( a litlh III tin 1 thiough it A pl.m of 
tile giiw-lowh up \Mthin liim as he sat in the 
shidow, .111(1 till sc mill and iemale sumiulrtlsi dis- 
ais-,(d his (kids and speailated on lus identity 
and in- w lu i( aliout--, and the chanc(*s ot lus detec¬ 
tion. He w.is liound to ilii'lc Justice still, if that I 
weie pi slide. It was hm cleir duty not to 
d( iioi in ( hunsill, .and it w.is just as (learly lus 
(liitv to h\( till <Jod should ( ill him, and to make 
Mil h pool atomnicnt as lay in him to make. As 
In sit thinking ol tliese things, a voice broke 
narslilj on liis ( ar. 

* It s a curious one -a \eiy curious case, ladies 
and gentlemen. Notice two or three things about 
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the thief is sent to tlie dead man’s house, with » intrusive acquaintance whom he feared._ The 
message to the effect that the man who borrowed wretched night wore itself away, and with the 
it had sent it back again. That proves two things first dawn or light the wanderer rose and shde 
—first, that the man knew tlic amount of money softly from the room. The outer door was fastened 
in the ptirsi* he stole, and next that he didn’t by a bolt, which he drew back carefully, yet With 
believe he h ai killed the man he stole it from, now and then a rusty shriek, and the door itself 

It proves another thing. It proves that the ! scratched noisily npon the brick floor. He drew 

thief had money. Then you ’ll ask me, why did i it after him, and came upon the street. He heard 

he turn footpad ? Doesn’t it stand to reason that' the voice of the man he had feared to awak^ 

he was pushed for money—that he was afraid he ; above hiift. Looking up involuntarily, he saw tho 
wouldn't get it in time—that he found out some- j silk hat and the tramp’s face below it project- 
how that this man had money about him—that he i ing through the window. 

knocked him down, and took it, finding a clianco I ‘You’re leaving early, companion,’ said ther 
to do it in a lonely ])laco like Spaniard’s Lane— , tramp. ‘Wait a bit, and I’ll join you.’ *. 
that he repented direcdly he’d done it, and threw j Frank turmsd without an aiiswbr and walked oiv 
the purse away—that he got his owji money and . sickening. But his limbs were weak and stiff, 
some to spare next day, and scut tho amount; and he travelled so slowly that before he had gone 
stolen back to the owner, and that he never knew , a hundred yards, his aversion came panting up. 
the man was dead till he saw it in the paper, most beside him and jogged on grotesquely at his 
likely ? Doesn’t that stand to reason, ladies and side. 


gentlemen 1 ’ 

‘Faix,’ said the Irishwoman, ‘it’s you for the 
long head, anyway, darlin’. There was the fine 
lawyer spoiled wdien you was made.’ 

The listener in the .shadow caught his breath. 


‘ You can see,’ said Frank, ‘ that I wish to avokb 
you. Why do you follow me ?’ 

‘ My dear young friend,’ returned tlie tramp, 
pantingly, ‘ 1 ’lu one of the tenderest creatures i» 
the world—one of the most impressionable, and 


Did the^i'' things lie so plain]}' on the surfai'.i! of : I’ve taken a fancy to you.’ 
the .stor. , tliat any one who chuse might liud them ! Frank put himself to h 


the .stor' , tliat any one who chuse might liud them 
there, or did tiie man who so closely hit tlie truth 
know more than lie profe.s.sod ? 

‘ The lawyer wa.su’t spoileil when I was made, 
my dear,’ .said, the harsh viiifi-^ with a cliuckling 
laiiLdi. ‘li’.: w,i.s ,s])i. .'d live-and-tliirly years 
later.’ 

‘Then you wor a lawyer?’ said the Iri.sli 
tram]), 

‘ Yes,’said the man in tlie sack, for it was he 
who spoke ; ‘ I w.is a lawyer, and a pretty good 
lawyer too, till twtdvi* men entered into a con¬ 
spiracy against me, and hlav;.kc.ncil my cliaractor.’ 

‘What wa.s you tried for?’ asKei tiie one- 
armeil soldier, piercing this transparent meta¬ 
phor. 

‘ Having a short memory,’ .said the reprobate in 
the sack. ‘But I suniicd at Jtotany Lay, la.lics 
and gentlemen, and iuquuvial it, and 1 never 
forgot anything now.’ 


0 chose might liud them ' Frank put himself to his best speed ; but the 
so closely hit tlie truth ' other kept pace with him. They walked on until 
led ? I they were clear of tlie town, and the leader with- 

lileil when I was made, out knowing it struck on the Warwick road. The 
voici.j with a cliuckling tiamp’.s ])ur.siiit of him strengthened the haplesa 
I live-and-tliirty yeans young artist’s fear into certainty ; and when they. 

hail gone in silence for more than an hour after 
vyer?’ said the Iri.sh quitting the town, he turned upon liis follower. 

j ‘You shall dog my steps no longer,’ he ex- 
tlie sack, for it was he claimed. 

yer, and a pretty good ‘ Xu ?’said the old tramp, leering at him. ‘Why 
len entered into a con- not?’ His dirty features creased themselves into 
,v;.ke.ncd my character.’ a laugh. ‘Who’s to prevent me from going where 
for?’ asKei tiie one- I ])lea.se ?’ 

,his tians])arent mela- * You liave some reason,’ said Frank, with a. 

: deathly sicknes.s at hi.s heart, ‘ fgr dogging me in. 
r,’ .said the reprobate in this way. Wind, is it ?’ 

at Jtotany Lay, hulies ‘I’m jdoased with your society,’ the tramp 
ruved it, and 1 never answered with a horrible .smile. ‘ 11 dotes me good 

; to tliiiik that 1 ’in mixing xvilh people of my own. 


Was there a threat in tliat ? tliouglit the listener rank again.— Well, it that i-sn’t the true reason, 
in the shadow. Did the man know anything ? shall 1 try another ? Don't be impatient, niv dear 


Could he know anything ? He turm-d' slowly 
round, and looked across tlie liglit to where tho 


young friend. Will you walk on again I Then,, 
i’ll come with you. Here’s the other reason. 


ugly old reprobate^ sat sucking his pijie in the 1 ’m a sort of modern Aulolycus, you nm.st know 


op])o,site corner. Was it only liy chance that the 
old man’s eyes were fixed upon iiim xvith so keen 


—a ]iicker-up of uuconsiilered trifles. Ah! It’.s. 
quite refresliing to be able to refer to these poetic. 


a look ? Frank received the gaze calmly, or with memories, and to know that you ’re in the society 
outer calmness, arnl clo.sing liis eyes, .sank back of one who understands them. Well you know,, 
into his old attitude. He had been rubbed the my yonng friend, 1 take an interest in you, uucL 
night before, not improbably by this man, and it; I’ve picked uj) a trifle or two about you.’ 

might be that the tram]) himself feared suspicion, ' Frank stuiijied short again and looked at him_ 

and wished to disarm it by etfrontcry. j He could not have spoken a word then for lil'a’a. 

‘You don’t seem to know me again, companion,’ i sake, 
said the harsh voice. ‘We chummed together I ‘ You ’re rather a heavy sleeper,’the tramp went' 
last night at Bilston.’ Frank bent his head a ' on, his ugly features creasing themselves into a 
little lower, and returned no answer. ‘ There’s*a i laugh once more, ‘ and 1 'm a light onA' A friend 
comrade for you ! ’ the tramp ■went on. ‘ Won’t of mine stayed in the same room with ua tho nighfe 
own ids friend because he wears a ]>eculiar coat’ j before last—a gentleman whose chief mental 

X’obody took verbal notice of this appeal, but | characteristic is a pus.sionate curiosity. He vrUL 
ouo or two turned lazily and looked in the direc- j know things. He won’t allow himself to xemin 
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in the 4atk. Now, that’s quite a commendable 
characteristic, quite a comiuendablo characteristic, 
my dear young friend.—Where was I ? 0 yes! 
My curious friend was anxious to know what you 
had in your pockets. I had mentioned to him—I 
confess it freely—I had luentioned to liim that I 
had seen you receive cliange for a sovereign, and 
he felt quite a burning longing to know what you 
had in your pockets. So iie looke<l. And I 
believe, if my memory serves me right, that he 
found a purse there, and I think—mind, I ’m not 
sure, but I thirds that lie forgot to put it back 
again. He found some things tliere besides, some 
trinkets—rings 1 think they were. And tliey 
looked valuable. My friend imt them buck again, 
and remarked to me—and that’s why I reinemher 
them so clearly—that they weren’t safe things for 
a poor 'mail to have about him, because they 
looked suspicious,' * 

There the rascal paused, and laughed once more. 
Frank could not have auswere,i for his life, and 
so stood there, wordless, with a beating heart. 

‘ Now,’the tramp W'eut on,‘when a gentleman 
with hands like those—I’m sure the rings would 
have fitted them—is going about the country in 
your peculiar way, and when he, has money 
enough for decent clothes and decent lodgings, 
and when he never says a word to the jiolice about 
being robbed—for that's the word, you know—it 
seems to stand to reason that he lias very par¬ 
ticular grounds indeed for keeping quiet, and for 
uot mingling-in'that gay circle of whie.h he may 
have been the ornaiiient. I hope I ’in pulling it 
pleasantly, and not in a \vay to wound your feel¬ 
ings. I ■wouldn’t do that for the w'orld, I do 
assure you.’ ' 

‘Anil now,’ Frank answered, drawing himself 
together by a supreme efi'oit. ‘ What docs all 
this lead to 1 ’ 

‘Lead to?’ cried the tramp, ‘Why, to this 
pleasant little explanation, and the foriualiou of a 
partnership. I’m sure 1 shouldn't be suiprise<l if 
you turned out quite generous. I do assure you 
that I should regard without a shadow tjf amaze¬ 
ment an offer on your yiart to share the proceeds 
of those nice rings. 1 believe you’re going to 
make the offer now ? ’ 

‘And so, having robbed me already,’ Frank 
answered, striving to s])eak steadily and to belie 
his fears, ‘ you wish to rob me again,’ 

‘ I rob ? ’ said the tramp. ‘ What an erroneous 
estimate of my character you must have funned, 
to be sure ! ilob you? Nothing of tlie sort, my 
dear young friend. I offer silence. Silence is 
golden, my young companion, and I offer that, in 
return for a share of the proceedci of thu.se nice 
rings.’ 

‘Silence about what?’ asked Frank, once more 
breaking the bond of fear which held him like a 
nightmare. 

‘ You don’t know,’ said the tramp, with the old 
repulsive laugh, ‘what a knack 1 have of putting 
two and two together, and making four of ’em. 
Perhaps you heard me put two and two togi liier 
last night about that curious affair in Spani.m’d’s 
Lane. You may have noticeil the eomplinient 
the Irish lady was good enough to make me. 
Well, my young friend, it may be worth your ivhile 
—I don’t say it is, mind—but it may he —to ask 
me not* to .put two and two together about you/ 

Were there only vague suspicions in the man’s j 


mind, or was the allusion to Spaiiiai-d’s Lane 
renewed of set purpose ? Frank, fighting down the 
fears which beset him, tried to face that dreadful 
question calmly. After what seemed a long pause, 
he said, looking straight into the tramp’s evil eyes : 
‘ I am not the first broken gentleman the world 
has seen, by many. If there be anything suspi¬ 
cious in my being here, and I suppose there is, I 
cannot help it, and I do not greatly care to help it. 
I shall not try to purchase your silence or your 
complicity, because I know that even if your 
silence were worth buying, you would only pretend 
to sell it, and would sell me afterwards if you 
could. Now, for the last time, choose your road, 
and let me choose mine.’ 

‘ You dream out loud,’ saiil the tramp, with the 
same unchanging ugly smile. ‘And when my 
friend looked at your pockets—an unwarrantable 
liberty, no doubt, but promi>tod by a laudable 
thirst for knowledge, ,1 tlo assure you—he found 
a pockot-btiok with a name and an address in it. 
A swell address it was too, my dear. Perhaps 
they’d pay more there than anybody else M’ould.’ 

‘Take your own course,’ said Frank, thinking 
the bold way the best. ‘ Suspect wluit you please. 
Do what you please ; hut choose your way now, 
and let me choose the otlier.’ 

‘ 7 / JIaud diould know I If Maud should hear of 
it! ’ 

When the tramp spoke those words, Frank 
staggered as though a blow had struck him, and a 
]iailor like that of a corpse overspread his face. A 
socuiid later, moved by a fiery impulse, he advanced 
ui>on his torturer, who leaped backwards with more 
agility tliaii might have been expected of him, and 
cried out: ‘Hamls off, or take care of yourself!’ 
Frank stoo.! still, shuddered, sickened, and fell. 
His hardships, and his illness, and the tempestuous 
agitation of his mind, had so dragged him down, 
tiiat ho swooned like a girl, and lay there dead 
white on tlie miry road. The tramp heut down 
over him. 

‘ That little quotation from his dreams apjioars 
to have hit the young gentleman hard,’ said he, 
plunging a hand into one of Flank’s jtockets. 

‘ ’t'uu ’re as good as an income to me, my dear 
young friend, 1 do assure y<iu.’ 

‘ Whoa ! shouted a coarse voice, -which sounded 
almost in the rnlliau’.s e.ir. llehiinl the hedge c^ie 
a ploughman wiili ids team, ticatleriiig a few 
silver coins in his haste upiui the grournl, the 
tramp made off as fast as liis legs could carry liitn 
townwards. Wlien he found tliat he was not 
|iursue.l, he p;iu<ed, and looking at his haul, 
discovered that lie had something less than u 
pound’s worth of silver. Thereujion, he stood still 
and blamed his luck. Half an hour later, a fann- 
labourer [>as.sed Fiank lying on the road, and being 
a soul with an eye to the main chance, and seeing 
the scattered silver, he picked it u]t, and sped with 
eager feet and fearful heart down the road, leaving 
the man helpless in his swoon behind him. When 
this iimiahle ]K;rson passed the tramp, that scoundrel 
was stiil hlusplieming over his small gains. ‘I 
know lie jiawned ’em,’ whined the tramp, ‘ because 
lie walked into My Uncle's straight under my 
nose. And just when Providence led him after- 
vvaids into the very crib 1 was staying in, and 
wiien I had him in a dcad-faiiit under my lingers, 
that clumsy idiot of a yokel comes and frightens 
me away. Well, well, well. The cup aud the 
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lip—the cup and the lip. I never did have luck 
like other people. It was well played, and I 
frightened him about the address. I wish I'd seen 
it, but I hadn’t time. I wonder what he’d been 
up to ? It might have been the Spaniard’s Lane 
business after all, though he never gave a sign 
when I mentioned it.’ 

The next man who passed poor Frank as he lay 
upon the highway was a gentleman-farmer on 
horseback, in a hurry to get to town. He 
acquitted himself of duty’s call by riding care¬ 
fully on one side, and objurgating the senseless 
man for a drunken scoundrel. Then came a 
carter, with less brains perhaps, but more heart; 
and he, taking the helpless figure in his arms, set 
it in a comfortable posture on the bank at the side 
of the road, and having twice or thrice sniffed at 
the patient’s breath, took to shipping the slender 
soft hands with his own horny digits until the 
fainting man awoke, looked dimly round him, and 
slaggerhig to his feet, went blindly on. 

‘ llillylio, mate !’ called the carter; ‘you hain’t 
fit to walk, Get into my cyart, an’ have a lift.’ 
Frank paused. He was yet half-unconscious. 
The carter helped him into the rough veliicle, and 
spread sacks for him to lie on, and then taking his 
seat upon the shaft, jogged on without inquiry or 
observation. In an hour’s time, Frank sat up and 
looked about him, at the broad white raa'i, and 
the green fields, and the bare trees and luMiges. 
The <'arler turned round ujiou liis shaft: ‘D’ye 
feel b' .;er, mate V 

‘ A great deal better, thank, you,’ Frank replied. 

I will get down here.’ 

‘Wliyj’ asked the carter. ‘Whore be vou 
goin’ r ■ “ 

He luui walked cju.to blindly for the last tw'o 
days, and was altogelher ignorant of tlie to]io- 
grapliy'of the country. He could not tell for the 
niument whether he were going east, west, north, 
or south, and the quc.stiou confused him. He 
I'ouhl only fiuy again: ‘I will get down here, 
ihaiik you.’ 

‘ i>’ ye belong nnywheer about here, mate ? ’ ask<‘d 
the carter. How was be to know that bis 
questions were embarrassing, and tliat enibarras.s- 
ment meant torture ? 11 is pa.ssenger was silent; 

and the carter was a little ofreiuled at this, and 
whipping up Ids hoi’se, startisl a droning time. 
"Wishing to conciliate the man, Frank asked him 
how far he was going. 

‘As fur IS Warwick,’ the carter answered. 
‘How fur be you goin’ ?’ 

‘ I Rohig on to Warwick,’ Frank answered. 
He pa.ssed now into a condition of sheer vacuity. 
He was quite purposeless, and in some sort at re.st. 
There was a cloud about him, and he knew that 
he was mi.serable, but he hud but little bodily or 
menial pain, and he cared for nothing. The 
carter had a great tin bottle of cold tea with him, 
and a plentiful supply of bread and meat. He 
.shared those with his passenger, and the two sat 
in the cart together eating and drinking as the 
slow horse plodded on. When the meal was over, 
the cart stopped before a wayside jHiblic-lxuise 
and the horse had a feed and the carter a drink’ 
for which Frank paid. Then they plodded on 
again until they reached "Warwick, after nightfall. 
At the entrance to the town, Frank descended and 
proflered money to the carter, who at first refused 
It, and finally took it, and having gravely spat 


upon it and pouched it, lumbered off in the dark¬ 
ness. It suited the wayfarer to be lonely, and he 
wandered heavily about the streets, looking for a 
house in which to pass the night. He saw no 
announcement of lodgings anywhere. The night 
was late, and most of the houses were in darkness ; 
and caring little, he wandered through the town 
and out of it. Tlie skies were clear, and the moon 
was nearly at the full The words came into his 
mind as if somebody had whispered them—Pur¬ 
poseless, hopeless, lost. 

(To be continued.) 

SOl&E SINGULAK CHARACTERS. 

Every generation has its eccentrics, its curious 
characters, its nij^sterious men; exciting the ridi¬ 
cule, wonder, and curiosity of more conliponplace 
]»(;oi)le. Hero are a few for the entertainment of 
our readers. 

The year 1866 saw the end of Ren6 Lartique, 
a Parisian of more notoriety than reputation; a 
man of regular habits, who had spent the best 
part of the last fifteen years of his life in the 
I’alais-Royal. Every morning at ten o’clock, 
clad in a patched coat, buttonless waistcoat, 
ragge<l trousers, and a rusty old hat, he would 
install himself in his particular corner at Tissat’s 
re.staurant; there to remain eating and drinking 
until three in the afternoon, by which time he 
would liave got through half-a-dozen bottles of 
wine. lie then w'alked up and down the garden 
until the clock struck five, when he returned 
to Ilia scat for another meal, which occupied 
him until half-past nine, his time of departure. 
Such a customer might reasonably expect a 
little favour at the restaurant-keeper’s hands. Ho 
did not meet with it. One day Lartique craved 
cri'dit for his dinner; the lady presiding at the 
comploir demurred to complying with his request; 
whereupon calling one of the waiters, Lartique 
went with him into the office, and unbuttoning, 
took off a broad leather belt, and shewing the 
astonished garoon two hundred gold pieces of a 
liundred francs eacli, tossed one of them into his 
hand to settle his bill—and Tissat’s know him no 
! more. Thenceforward his patronage was bestowed 
flsewliore ; but he continued to visit the Palais- 
Uoyal as regularly as before, and eat and drink in 
the same fasiiion, until he fell, as he deserved, 
a victim to over-indulgence. 

The Mysterious Oriental—so dubbed by the 
Parisians in default of knmring his proper patro¬ 
nymic—did nothing to call forth astonishnieiit or 
disgust. He was simply a Persian gentleman, to 
he found wherever lovers of gaiety congregated, of 
whose antecedents nobody apparently knew any¬ 
thing. Upon his death, however, the mystery 
which had surrounded him was cleared up by M. 
Cliodzko, Professcr of Oriental Languages at the 
College of France, furnishing Galwnani with the 
following account, professedly taken from the 
olficial annals of the empire of Persia: *In the 
year 1219 of the Hegira (1802 A.D.), the Shah sent 
an embassy to Bombay; and the envoy, Hadji 
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EltajiU lS3mx Kazbini, was received with great 
consideration. Two hundred soldiers of the East 
India Company’s army were given as a guard of 
honour to the mission, which was lodged in the 
most ^lendid palace of the city. Unlortuuately, 
the servants of the ambassador, in seeking to amuse 
themselves, shot some adjutants—birds hold sacred ^ 
by the Hindus, A disturbance occurred, and j 
words soon led to blows. The ambassador seeing j 
all from his window, tried to interpose; when a 
bullet, probably uuiutoiulod lor him, killed him 
on the spot. On receipt of the news, the Ouyeruor- 
general iuistcncd to send a representative to the i 
court of Teheran to deel.ire that he had remained | 
neutral in the alfair. The Shah believed that} 
statement,' and consented that the matter should | 
be compromised beftween the Company and the , 
family of the deceased. All was ari’anged in a ^ 
friendly manner; and the Indian government 
undertook to pay a certain sum to the son of the j 
ambassador. This child was no other than Lsmail j 
Khan, the Persian who lately died in Paris, aiid j 
who for BO many years hail received a pension of 
a thousand pounds a year from England.' 

Taking the Professor’s accoxmt of the Myste- | 
rious Oriental to be authentic, its subject had no i 
real caUse for keeping his history secret. It | 
was different with the ‘ Man in Green,’ who ftn’ • 
many years spent his afternoons parading the | 
Gallery at Brussels, never interchanging a word | 
with man or woman. In 1871, the familiar J 
figure failed to put in an ap])ear<incc for three 
successive days, and the police set about intjuir- 
ing what bad become of him. They lound 
him, only to see him carried to his last lodging 
before the week was out; but not before he 
bad made a confession, unless the story made 
public regarding him was a pure invention. It 
was a strange one. Serving under the Russian 
government in the Caucasian diamond mines, he 
had in the course of. his duties come into pos-ses- 
sion of a stone of such extraordinary si/.e and 
beauty, that the temptation to apj»ropriate it 
proved irresistible. That was easily done. To get 
away with it was not oo ea.sy. Making an incision 
in his neck large enough to receive the diamond, 
he waited until the skin had grown over it. Then 
he asked for a holiday on the score of ill-heallli, 
and escaping the vigilance of the searchers, reached 
Amsterdam with his spoil. There lie disposed of | 
it for something like twelve thousand pounds ; 
the diamond eventually passing by jmr 'l>a>(i 
into the hands of its proper owner, the (Var; j 
while the thief, keeping his own counsel, lived | 
quietly on the proceeds of his crime in the Belgian I 
capital I 

About three years ago, a Frenchwoman calling , 
herself Madame Lambert took a large house in • 
Jersey. She dwelt in it quite alone, and allowed no 
one to cross its threshold ; and all her neighbours 
knew about her was that she seemed to he a lady i 
of between forty and fifty, that she was rather ’ 
handsome, aud wore a semi-monastic habit. On ! 


New-year’s Day 1878, this female recluse was 
found lying insensible in King Street, Jersey; and 
she died soon afterwards. Upon searching her 
residence, it was found she had left behind her 
a quantity of valuable jewelleiy, a large sum of 
money in French notes, and sundry bills of Parisian 
je\volUT.s, one of which amounted to about fifteen 
thou'^and Iraucs, Photographs of the dead woman 
were forwarded to Paris ; and the jcw'ellcrs recog- 
ni.sed them as portraits of Madame Reguier, 
Madamo Gordon, and Madame Bernier; but they 
all agreed that she was a queer customer, who, 
whenever she bought anything, paid in notes, 
taken from the reees!!e3 of her uuder-gannents. 
She was ahso well known at Nice, But the French 
police could give no information as to her real 
name ; and there being no identification, a coroner’s 
jury, lour mouths alter death, returned a verdict 
accordingly. 

A rare good fellow, a man of infinite mirth, was 
butcher IVilson, the fattest and funniest man in 
liomford, albeit he was eccentric alike in his shop¬ 
keeping, eating, and worshipjiing. Ilis bills were 
written in A-arious colours and divers hands; for 
he was an adinirahle penman, aud delighted in 
exhibiting his jirolicieiicv that way. Jn.sl(>ad of 
sitting down to dinner like anybody else, Wilson 
would take a joint in hi.s hand, put a <|uantity of 
salt in the beinl ot one arm, a small loaf under the 
other, and stroll through the streets until he had 
eaten all he carried. He was a capital singer, 
and went early to church on Sundays, to amuse 
hun-^elf and the congregation by singing psuliii.s 
until the minister took his place iu the desk ; and 
one fast-day di-'tinguished liimfcelf liy remaining iu 
church iu the long interval between morning and 
evening service, going from jiew to pew repeating 
the JjuuVs I’r.iyer mid f-inging appropriate psalms, 
until he had performed liis devotions iu every 
pew ill the cluuch. 

Tobin's Rolando would have applauded the 
young fellow of independent means, who, more 
than fifty j’ear.s since, taking apartments over a 
breeche-.-maker’3 shop in New Bond .Street, ex¬ 
pressly stipulated that no woman was to put foot 
m llie rooms'while-ill his occupation; aud to 
obviate all excuse for leniiniiie ontranci', lia# 
whatever he leqnircd piuced outside his door. Im 
otlier rc'j)cct«, Mr .Sturgis was a model lodger, 
living hlicrally, and giving no trouble, going off 
to las iliib regularly every day at the same hour, 
reluming only to dn Ibr the evening, which 
lie invariably sjient abroad. Time sped on ; the 
brccchei-iiidker tiled, leaving busine.sft aud lodger 
to l.is son ; after some years, he too died ; and at 
Mr Sturgi.s’.s urgent reqiie.st, the widow kept oil 
tlie hoU''<‘, until the woman-liater’h turn came to 
die, in the lodgings he liad occupied for fifty 
yeans ; leaving behind liiiu a fortune of a hundred 
and si.xly tliousxnd pourid.s. 

E\ eu more afraid of woman’s wiles was Anthony 
Tripji, who, for aught we know to the contrary, 
srill exercis *s the rights of citizenship in New 
A oik 'tate. So unsociable a mortal was Anthony, 
that lie held intercour.se with his own sex only 
when it was inevitable ; hut if a woman approached 
his domicile, its door was instantly barred, and 
the j.roprielor made for the cellar. This hater of 
wmiiuukiud was a man of so little curiosity, that 


/ 
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althoagb he dwelt within a mile and a half of a calmly smoking a long clay-pipe in the kitchen. 
Tailroad, he had never set eyes upon it He might The nature of the crime and the vagrant char- 
have met a friend to his liking could he have made actcr of the culprit su^ested to us the importance 
the acquaintance of a certain resident in Lambeth, securing him at once in barracks; so, without 
London, who boasted that he had never slept in investigations any farther for the 

any house but that in which he was born ; and that * ° ^ ° * .t 

in Ms fifty year, of life he had never »een Biiek- '"f “ “ en el, landed at the 

inghani Palace, the British Museum, or the Crystal bauacks, before we went any farther to capture 
Palace ; never been on the Thames, or entered a l-be other. Indeed, as the head-constable informed 
raihvay carriage, j me, the law required that my baililf or I should 

People not infrequently talk as if intemperance j lodge an infi'rniation before a magistrate with 
were confined to drunkards, instead of its being a i regard to Scallaii, and get a warrant out for his 
vice taking many shajies, all having the character- ; I’revious to that, it would be advisable 

istic of rendering a victim oblivious of the duties ; h,^,.e*thc tinker searclied ; as something calcu- 

and decencies o life. Magliabeclii W’lth all his ,,, , ,,. .... ^ . ? . . , 

ivondrous knowledge was but a pour crc.itme; and to throw igdit on the aflair might be 

men of lesser note have made tlieinscdves worse j discoveied about his person. I saw at once the 

importance of this. We had our prisoner brought 


than ridiculous by their eccentricities connected 


with books. Mr liyan, librarian to the Kilkenny i into an inner room, where we •subjected him to a 
Library Society, niade books his idols, denying I rigorous overhauling from bead to foot. Even the 
himself every luxury and not a few necessaries in | bmlget itself wa.s not forgotten. We w'ere suc- 
order to add to bis collection ; the wcll-furnisbed | cessfnl far beyond our expectations, and made 
li jrary of which ho was custodian being insufifi-j (jjgcoveries indeed. In one of 

cient to satisfy bis literary cravings. He lived in j j . 

the upper part of the Society’s premises, but i . , * ,, . 

admitted no one to enter bis rooms for any jiurpose ! addicss ; cucuiustanccs w’luch m 

whatever. On bis .sml.len death in iHGti, their' themselves were calculated to excite suspicion, 
privacy was perforce invaded. His bedroom, or ; The contents of the letter were as follows : 
what jiassed lor such, was found to contain nothing j Meet me in Scallan’s meadows on to-morrow 
in the way of lunnture save an old sola, which | (Saturday) night at about half-past eleven, and 
had ^'•rved him lor ii bed, upon which lay a give the Saxon’s bullocks another thin- 

1 uightly covering. ' q'jiig will answer our purpose of chasing 

1 lies of hooks were heaped up promiscuously in : Ireland just as well as the shooting 

every direction. So m his sitting-room there was | jjj. pj, friends would. And it is far less 

Bcai'cely space to move lor <lust-covcred yolumes, j ^p^ngerou8 ; for he is getting quite too good at that 
of which the owner had apparently mudo very . revolver practice, and too confident from wearing 


So much for the letter. Encouraged by our 
success, 1 lesolved tliereupon to see the matter- 
out. The time bad come for action; and with 


litUe use, contented, ake niaiiy another collector, i niail, which I’m told he has on him 

with niendy having acipiircd them. i constantlv. ’The next thing we’ll hear is that he 

A yea .iiy eccentric living in a Trench pi'o-■ p,jj, taken to sleeping in it Remember Scalhm’s 
•yincial town was not upeu to that rcjiroach. He ; jm,a,iQW 3 then, at half-past eleven on Saturday 
dwelt alone m a i-ocludei! house, admitting no one ' jjj,,pt 
but a charwoman, who pn'parcd his meals ; and | ° 

a news-agent, who brought him thirty or forty j uHieli for the letter. Encouraged by our 
journals at a time. t)ne day even they could not success, 1 resolved thereupon to see the matter 
obtain admission, and the police were called upon out. The time hud come for action; and with 
to intervene. Upon entering the solitary bedroom i this imjiorUint document in our hands, it would be 
in the house—a room as sipiulid as it well could i idle to dally any longer. It w-as impossible for the 
be—the recluse was found dead on the bed, which , Major any longer to preserve his incognito ; so, 
could only be reached by passing through a ravine, | with the consent of the head-constable of the 
the sides of which were composed of thousands of j barracks. I despatched a policeman to request his 
newspapers and novels, whose perusal had been ; immediate attendance tliere on a matter of iiiiport- 
the sole dciight and occupation of his wasted ' This having been done, we. continued our 

life. search. In the ).»ockets of our tinker we found 

___ twenty-five shillings in silver ; an unusually large 

——itinerant mender of pots. There was 
THE EVICTION: also a crumpled piece of paper, on which some¬ 

thing almost illegilile was written. It appeared to 
AND WHAT CAME Of IT. 1 ,^, ^ programme* of liibbou meetings, 

IN TEN CH.iriERS.—CHAPTER IX. from the occurrence of the names ot days in the 

•week, followed bv the names of certain farmers 
No time W'as to bo lost I went straight to the in tli« noi.d.boii’rhood who were suspected of 
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AND WHAT CAME OE IT. 

IN TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IX. 


No time W'as to bo lost I went straight to the in the neighbourhood who were suspected of 
adjacent country barracks, and put the alTair into being connected with the Society', Tlie pro- 
the hands of the police. Unfortunatidy, most of gramme for every’ day in the week except f^tur- 
the men had been drafted olf, to quell some dis- appeared to he quite lull; hut, as the head- 
turbance in Mullingar, the day before; hut the constable remarked to me, that omission ^ 
xi • • A. A *1 • •« l)v tlio letter wc lind jn&t ttO 

tfiteo temaimng .neu jrete pul at my last of «1L ’iu it we found 

Under ray guidance, they marched down to the ^ yiidion house, demesne, and neigli- 

public-house, effected an entrance without diffi- bourhood, with certain markings in red ink scat- 
culty, and searched the place from top to bottom, tered through it. This I readily divined to be 
Scollan had disappeared; but wc found the tinker points of vantage, from which I could be attacked 
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with safety. I shuddered to observe among other 
roots thus marked out, the very spot where Mr 
Carnegie had received his ballet, as also the spot 
where I hsd surprised the tinker, waiting presum¬ 
ably to catch me off my guard. We found also an 
old rusty pistol, some gun-wads, and a liandful ot 
percussion caps. The pistol was apparently of 
very little use ; for, besides its ancient appearance, 
it wanted a nipple. However, we discovered two 
or three such nipples at the bottom of the budget; 
so we came to the conclusion that the firearm in 
question was about to undergo repairs at tlie 
tinker’s hands. 

At this point of our investigations, the* Major 
arrived Leaving the prisoner under guard, the 
head-constable and 1 went out and spoke to him, 
now no longer as a lilajor in the army, but as u 
SnperinteKdent of the detective force. He heard 
all we had to tell him with greatmtttmtiou. 

‘ I have been leading up to this for some time,’ 
said he, ‘The crisis lias come sooner than I 
expected, owing to this lucky chance.' 

‘ Well, yes; the detective force has to thank 
chance for a good share of their boasted successes,’ 
remarked the head-constable, who was rather dis¬ 
satisfied to find that a detective had been j^rowling 
about the district without his knowledge. 

‘You are very hard on us,’ returned tlie Super¬ 
intendent. 

‘ Not a bit. Mr Wharton is entitled to all the 
credit that’s to be got out of the affair; he took 
tlie short-cut. You detectives are a slow, round¬ 
about lot,’ 

‘Wait a while, Mr Head-constable,’' answered 
the Superintendent, with strange self-possession, 
‘and I’ll give you a specimen of what we are 
able to do. Has the prisoner disclosed anything 
yet ?’ 

‘ No; of course not; he has not so much as 
opened Ids mouth since we arrc.sted him.’ 

‘Well then, to make a beginning ; let me have 
a private interview with the fellow ; 1 have an 
idea that I shall be able to squeeze some informa¬ 
tion out of him.’ 

‘ As you please, Mr Detective; but I’m afraid 
you’ll n ave your pains for your trouble, as the 
saying is.’ 

*Oh, as far as the trouble goes, I don’t mind. 
—But what do you Bay, Mr "Wharton ? Will you 
make it worth the fellow’s while to coufe.ss? Of 
course, I must be able to answer such questions 
if be put them to me. The Queen’s pardon, for 
instance, and a respectable sum of money to make 
him easy for the rest of his life 1 Something in 
that way, you know.’ 

‘I think you may safely offer him in the Earl’s 
name,’I replied, ‘anything you like up to three 
hundred pounds. As' for the Queen’s pardon, 1 
and my friends for me shall leave no stone 
unturned to obtain it,’ 

‘Enough, After that, I think I sha’n’t be long 
detained with him.’ With these words the !\lujor 
entered into the inner room where the prisoner 
was in keeping. 

After having been closeted with him for about 
a quarter of an hour, he returned with a trium¬ 
phant smile upon bis face. ‘Our prisoner has 
surrendered,’ said he, ‘and is now prepared to tuni 
Queen’s evidence. 1 have gleaned from him the 
facts of tliu case. These are too numerous to lie at; 
iwesenl recapitulated. Suffice it to say, that there j 


is to be an attack upon your cattle to-night at 
half-past eleven o’clock. We must he in attend¬ 
ance there, and catch the villains flagrante delicto, 
catch them red-handed. Meanwhile we must dis¬ 
charge the prisoner.’ 

‘ With what view ? ’ asked the head-constable. 

‘ To avoid suspicion on the part of his former 
accomplices. They are to suppose that our exami¬ 
nation has failed—that, in fact, we could make 


nothing of him.’ 


CHAPTEn X 


Night came down upon Castle Mahon. All our 
plans were arranged by the Major in a quiet 
l)usiness-likc style which sensed greatly to allay 
my excited feeling.?. Everything about the place 
went on as usual; a thing which of course was 
vitally important to the success of our scheme, 
with so many lynx-eyed Ribbonmen about On 
the stroke of ten o’clock the Major, true to his 
usual habits, retired to his bedroom. Soon after, 
1 followed his example, and liaving extinguished 
the light, lay down upon the bed with my clothes 
on to await the summons for sallying forth. The 
household had retired for the night, and perfect 
stillness reigned in the mansion. At eleven the 
Major tu]»jt(;d gently at n»y door, I rose and let 
him in. The time had come for starting. By 
the light of the moon I could sec that he was 
fully "accoutred. The only thing that remained 
was to complete my own martial preparations. It 
was a grim enough toilet, supervised by a still 
grimmer valet de chambre. In a few minutes more 
1 was ready. We made our exit from the Castle 
by the private door which the Major had availed 
himseli of in his nocturnal rambles. JEn route for 
the scene of action, we were joined by two 
stalwart policemen and—the tinker. Tiiis latter 
worthy the Major absolutely insisted upon bringing 
with us ; his })rescnce, he said, would be inijiort- 
aut for the’ ])urposes of identification. I had no 
alternative but to concur, though 1 was far fj-om 
satisfied at the position of things. I knew that 1 
was in a strange couutiy, aniong-st a strange people, 
whom I had infuriated by certain acts, which they 
had been taught to look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence. I'knew that there rvere ordy five of us 
at be.st; and that one among our number mighy 
jiossibly be a trait-r, luring us on into the jaws 
of some liostilo ambuscade. Night too, added to 
the horrors of my .situation. Wliat was there to 
j)rotect U.S from ladiig riddled by the cross-fin? of 
u.s.'^as.siii.s, lurking' liehind the Jiedgos along which 
we passed 1 What to prevent n.s from being 
anniliilated by a horde of Westmeath savages, 
p liir ing down uiioii us, from all sides ? Absolutely 
notliiiig. I began licartily to wish myself safe out 
of the entire bu.siness. 

But we reached the meadows without harm. 
Once there, we noiselessly and rapidly took up our 
jawitions according to a preconcerted plan of the 
Major. The parlicular field which the cattle 
hapja-ned tfr be occupying was square, and skirted 
by dense thorn hedge.? ; lying behind which a 
per.sou might be concealed from view and at the 
same, time be able to observe everything going on. 
about him. It was also hilly and of considerable 
extent; so that to invest it completely would l>e a 
matter of no small difficulty, even for numbers 
much greater than our own. But in the centre of 
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the field lay the cattle which were to be attacked ; 
and the Major wisely distributed us in such a 
manner that, from our several positions we might 
have them in full view, and at a given signal be 
able to surround an attacking party on all sides. 
His dispositions having been made, the Major 
came and lay down beside me without any further 
ado. Pointing out a gap in the hedge opposite to 
ours, he told me to watch that, as the attacking 
j>arty would most probably enter by that way. 
This was the on^y remark he vouchsafed to 
make. 

And now all around us had resumed its usual 
appearance. It was almost miilnight; and save j 
the harking of a dog from some distant farmhouse, j 
tliere w'as nothing to break the silence. In the 
centre of the field the devoted cattle lay huddled i 
together, sleeping the sleep of innocence, uncon- j 
scions of tlie doom that awaited them. The tinie \ 
passed slowly ; every minute seemed an hour. j 

At last twelve o’clock boomed stroke after ! 
stroke across the intervening valley that separated j 
us from the far-off towers of Castle Mahon. Tlie | 
sounds died away on tlie midnight air, and all , 
was still once more. Sudilcnly my heart began i 
to ])ali)itato with nervous excitement; I began to I 
hear sounds, as of persons approaching from 
<he oppo.site direction. Put I lay close. A few i 
moments more, and I could distinguisli in the | 
moonlight the forms of two men entering the 1 
field ‘hrough the gap whicli the Major liad indi- ! 
eaten to me. I saw tliem take a few paces into ; 
the field ; then pause for a moment and look all ! 
ruiuid them, us if to reassure themselves that they j 
wci'e. not being watched ; llnm advance boldly I 
towards tlie object■ of their fiendish purpose, \ 
the ])oor helpless cattle. My excited feelings j 
prompted me to rush out from my concealment, 1 
and to stirprise the wretches ere they accom- , 
plished their horrid mission ; but the strong arm i 
of the Major, who diviic'd my thouglits, restrained j 
me. At last I heard a deep groan, almost like ; 
that of a human being in an agony of j>aiu. One ’ 
of the cattle liad been stalibed ! Instantaneously, ; 
the Major startetl to his feet, and uttered a shrill 
jirolonged whistle. In answer to this signal, we ' 
rose up simultaneously ou overv side, rushed , 
upon the didimpieuts, and litmaneif tliem in, so as ; 
to preclude the possibility of cscaju'. They, jiara- j 
lysed with guilty fear, seemed as it were rooted 
to the ground, and made no attcm])t either to ; 
tlee or to re.si.st. Coming to close quarters xvith ; 
them, tlie Major directed tlie light of a bull’s-eye 
lantern lirst ujion one of the delinquents, and then 
u])OU tlu; other. 

Reader! imagine my astonishment at recog¬ 
nising the well-known features, first, of Donnelly, 
my own devoted bailiff; and secondly, tho.se i 
of Mr Carnegie, my quondam friend and I 
adviser! 1 could hardly believe my ejms ; but 
such was tlic fact. 5Iy surprise abating, a feeling 
of righteous iudigiiation succeeded to its place ; 
for I now saw clearly tliat I had been hoaxed by 
two designing knaves. Yes, reader, it was all a j 
gigantic hoax, and one, too, that had almost proved j 
successful in its aim. This was, of course, to 
frighten me out of Ireland, by imposing upon my 
ignorance of the country and the people. The 
terrors with which I had been haunted for the 
past few weeks—they seemed like years—were 
all imaginary, all utterly groundless. Yet in my 


own defence I must say, that the two rascals 
played their parts well, and might have succe^ed 
in deceiving far more subtle men than myself. 
Added to this was the fact, that all the incidental 
circumstances of the case gave colour to their 
misrepresentations, and harmonised with them in 
a manner the most surprising. It seemed like a 
veritable dream. 

But the Major appeared to treat the event as a 
matter of course—a thing to which he had been 
leading up all along. In a cool, matter-of-fact way 
he slipped a pair of handcuffs over the wrists of 
his pri.soncrs, and gave them into the hands of the 
policemen, to convey them off to barracks. To 
officers of their intelligence a word was sufficient 
Without more ado they marched off the ground 
with their captives, a glorious spoil! the tinker, 
apparently in high glee, following clese behind. 
The Major ami 1* brought up the rear, passant 
he remarked to me: ‘You seem to be somewhat 
astonished at the result of our campaign, Mr 
Wharton.’ 

‘ Well, yes, Major,’ I replied. ‘ I must confess 
that I am astonished-—in fact vras never more so in 
niy life. To think of it! Carnegie the devoted, 
who w’as at my service night and day! And 
Ilonnollv, who wanted me to draw up his will for 
him ! i declare, it’s enough to make one despair 
of humanity.’ 

‘Clever rascals they were, Mr Wharton; and 
concocted a very neat device indeed. I must do 
tliem that much credit. But then they played 
their hands quite too boldly, to succeed against 
old rooker.s like us.’ 

‘You speak in the plural number,Major, despite 
the fact that I am as ignorant of the whole affair 
as the babe unborn.’ 

‘Oh, 1 mean myself and that other fellow,’ cried 
the Major, pointing to the tinker ahead of us, who, 
ajqiropriately enough, had taken to whistling the 
llmjncs March, 

‘ What, that fellow ! the tinker whom we sus- 
peeted of being a Ribbon delegate! ’ 

‘ The very same, sir. He is Detective Sergeant 
Nugent; alias the Imj>enetrable, from the fact that 
his disguise has never yet heqn seen through iu his 
comluct of a case. Ho is one of the shrewdest 
oflicers in the detective service.’ 

‘ Well, well! But what about that letter wffiich 


we found in his budget?' 

<*1 r»rvt-rt frr^^ 


‘Oh, only a note from Carnegie to Donnelly, 
which he picked up to-day somewhere about the 
tavern where Scallau had that drunken squabble 
with your worthy bailiff. You see, Carnegie was 
afraid that this letter might by. some misdiance 
fall into the. bands of yourself or of the police, and 
so Avrote it obscurely and without any signature. 
Of course Donnelly would readily understand 
this.’ 

‘Just so. And Scallan didn't want to murder 
my bailiff after all ?’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind. There had been a long¬ 
standing feud between them, which had been 
aggravated of late by certain misrepresentations 
which Donnelly made to you regarding Scallaa. 
The latter of course came to hear of it, and seized 
the opportunity afforded, to have‘it out in a fair 
light.’ 

‘But how did you come to guess the authorship 
of the letter ? ’ * 

* We guessed it from the resemblance of the 





Lanclwriting to that of the threatening letters, 
•which Irightened you so much, from time to 
time.’ 

‘ Yes; I understand. But what am I to make 
of his sympathising with Scallan, and his conduct 
towards me when I came upon him in the 
demesne? Even when he was being searched 
in barracks, he was as defiatit as the most arrant 
Bibhonman in the country.’ 

‘Mr Wharton, we knew well that we had to 
deal with a’ pair of consummate knaves, who, 
under the guise of friendship and devotedness, 
were plotting your ruin. Under the circum¬ 
stances, we thought it better to leave you in 
total ignorance of what we were at, and whom 
we suspected. We knew, of course, that there 
was no immediate danger to your person.’ 

‘ You weue quite right, Major. But then there 
was a gi“eat deal of •unnecessary* humbug about 
ids turning Queen’s evidence, and so forth.’ 

‘Well, Mr Wharton, the fact is that that rustic 
head-constable over there annoyed me a little 
when he talked about detectives and chance. I 
wanted to open his eyes a hit.’ 

‘ But tell me—what about that attack on Mr 
Carnegie the other evening? You won’t he able 
to explain away that affair so easily.’ 

* Hus it not occurred to you, Mr Wharton, that 
the gentleman in question attached hiimdf, so to 
speak—that he plugged a bullet through his own 
coat for the express purpose of alarming you ? 
From the moment I saw him, I guessed his little 
game; and every successive step confirmed me in 
my suspicions.’ 

‘ Well, well. Major; however you may fare with 
the head-constable, you have opened my eyes at 
anyrate as to the efficiency of yourself and your 
assistant. He won’t lose his promised fee by 
changing hia character; and, as for yourself, If 
my influence can do’- 

‘Pray don’t mention it, sir. We are greatly 
obliged to you for your kind opinion, but must 
decline your offers with thanks. We have only 
done our duty.’ 

So we reached the barracks. Next day the 
culprits were brought up before the local magis¬ 
trate ; and by him transferred to the county jail. 
A fortnight afterwards, they were tried at the 
assises, in the presence of a crowded court. They 
were sentenced to penal servitude for four years— 
a decision -which was received with universal satis¬ 
faction. 

Beyond the temporary surrender of his liberty, 
Carnegie sustained no loss by the affair. For 
many years, he had been hopelessly embarrassed 
in money matters by a course of bad living, and 
bad looked forward to getting the Castle Mahon 
agency as a dernier •fmort. And indeed, as I 
afterwards learned, his chances of success would 
have been very good, if I had not come in to pre¬ 
vent them. Now, of coarse, all such hopes were 
out of the question. Accordingly, upon being 
liberated from prison, he did not care to return to 
the scene of his crimes and disgrace ; but, giving 
his numerous creditors the slip, set sail at once 
iox Canada. What have been his fortunes there, I 
know not; for he has never Since been heard of. 

With Donnelly, however, the case was different. 
Under the system of misrule which had been 
maintained!' by my predecessor in office, he had | 
fattened upon the spoils wrung from the unfortu- j 


nate tenants under various pretences; or, ■what 
was still worse, obtained from them as bribes, 
under no pretence at all. No application for a 
farm Wiis considered safe, unless an understand¬ 
ing had been come to with the all-potent bailiff'; 
and no surrender of land near his place was 
ever made without his coming in for a corner of 
it some way or another ; so that, from being origi¬ 
nally a poor cotter under Mr Carnegie senior, 
he had risen in time to be one of the most 
extensive tenant-farmers iii the county. By the 
scheme which he concocted with Carnegie, he 
had hoped to banish from the agency a man most 
unsuitable for his purposes. Again, Scallau’s 
meadows were adjacent to his homestead; and 
he had a promise of them from his fellow-con¬ 
spirator, as a sort of reward, in case the latter 
came to he appointed in my place. But fortune, 
so long favourable, bad at last turned. To crown 
all, was the fact that a number of documents 
had been brought to light, implicating him 
in fraudulent acts towards both landlord and 
tenants. A friendly hint was given to him that 
an attempt to return to the neighbourhood would 
lead to his rearrest. He was wise enough to take 
the hint, and emigrated, as his partner in crime 
had done, to Canada. Thither his wife and family 
followed him, after having realised their property ; 
a thing, indeed, which they did with all speed 
possible. Now that all their ill-gotten power was 
lost, they were glad to escape from neighbours 
who regarded them only with feelings of hatred 
and derision. 

On the second day after the arrests, Scallan 
and his wife left the neighbourhood. The carts 
had at last come from Tipperary. Previous to 
their departure, they both came up to Castle 
Mahon to pay me a sort of farewell visit. As 
Scallan himself even in his most sober moments 
was not much of a talker, Mrs Scallan undertook 
in his name the task of apologising for the bad 
language he had used to me some time before. 
To reproduce her own words—she saw the merits 
of the case as plain as a pikestaff. There was 
no better man in the world than Scallan ; but it 
stood to sense, that the sweotest-tempered man in 
the world was apt to lose control over liis tongue, 
when under the influence cf a villainous whisky 
combined with that of a still more villainous 
bailiff. So slie delivered herself, and they took 
their leave. I have since heard that they are 
faring much better in their new abode than they 
ever did before. As fur the vacated hojuestead, 
it has been allotted by me to one of Mrs Scallan’s 
relatives—-a ‘ da 3 'cent ’ Maginnis. 

My wife and children have long since joined 
me here, to reside en permanence in Ireland. 
By the courtesy of her noble kinsman, we 
occupy the charming seat of Castle Mahon. Lit 
up by their presence, it has lost all its former 
dreary looks, and seems transformed into a perfect 
Elysium. I have got a brand-new bailiff, who 
does his work honestly, fearlessly, and, -wdiat is of 
especial importance in the case of scntiraental 
Ireland, with tact. The time I do not spend at 
home, I deyote to acquainting myself with the 
individual concerns of the tenants ; and the result 
I find is, that the relations betw'een them and 
myself are becoming more and more satisfactory 
every day. My experience is, that an intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of each one on his 
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estate is nothing more than the duty of a land> 
agent Be that as it may. it is certainly the best 
means of preventing such ludicrous occurrences 
as attended my first—and last—eviction. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The opening out of the St Gothard Tunnel, the 
meeting of tlie two excavating parties within a few 
inches of the true direction, the behaviour of air- 
currents in the long alley, with other attendant 
circumstances, are beginning to lose the charm of 
novelty, and are passing into the matter-of-course 
category. A tunnel through Vesuvius or under 
the Channel would perhaps revive the interest in 
long subterranean borings; but tiie projected 
piercing of the Arlberg, the Simplon, or Mont 
•Blanc will be mere feats of hewing and blasting. 
Meanwhile the fiue.stion, How to provide proper 
ventilation ? waits for solution. The air of tunnels 
is notoriously disagreeable. This objection it is 
thought may be overcome ; and a means for keep¬ 
ing tlie Gothard Tunmd free from hot stifling fumes 
and pniigcnt stciini is talked about. It is to make 
use of dynamo-electric machines for the pass.age 
tlirough tlie mountain, instead of the ordinary 
locoi olives. Tlie locfimotives would bring the 
trains to the entr.ance of the tunnel, and being 
there detaidied, the dynamo-electric machine would 
be hooked on, and haul the tr.un to the opposite 
entrance , when.'a b omotive would be waiting to 
lake tlie train on. <.)f water-power at eacli end, to 
be hud for nothing, there is no lack. This would 
drive, the lurbine.s employed in driving the electric 
machines and jiroducing currents powerful enough 
for the work reipiired. This seems, therefore, to 
be a tine opportunity to develop all that i.s advan¬ 
tageous in the use of dynamo-elect ric. machines on 
a large, scale, and to shew that they do imt vitiate 
the air of a tunnel. 

The rapidly moving comet which apjie.arcd in 
the southern hemisiihcre in Feliniary' last had a 
head de.sc.ribed as a faint nebulous ma.ss witli a 
slight central comlcnsatiun, while its tail was a 
bright streik .about twenty-five degree.s in length. 
It was watched by observers in South America, in 
Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope. It took 
a-stronomers by .surpri.se ; and slipjied out of sight 
all too soon to allow of satisfying their curiosity, 
or enabling them to determine its orbit. The 
Tresideiit of the Royal Astronomical Society points 
out a resemhliince between this comet and one 
which appeared in 184.3; and he ask-s in a letter 
addressed to the Astronomer-Royal: ‘ Can it be 
jKvssible that there is such a comet in the system, 
almost grazing the sun’s surface in perihelion, and 
revolving in less than thirty-seven years ? ’ 

The astronomer at tlie Liverpool Ohsen^atory 
states in his last Report that more th.an three 
thousand chronometers have been tested in such 
a way as to supply the necessary data for cal¬ 
culating the corrections required by changes of 
temperature. Among them are the chronometers 


of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. ‘ Each 
ship,’ we are told, ‘ is furnished with three chrono¬ 
meters, which may be called a, b, c. The rates of 
these instruments are supplied from the Observa¬ 
tory for every five degrees of temperature from 
45“ to 95“ inclusive. By means of these rates, the 
Greenwich time for each chronometer is obtained 
daily by merely adding the rate for the observed 
temperature to the error of the instrument for the 
preceding day ; a is then first compared with b, 
and then with e. In this way the differences of 
Greenwich mean time between a and 6 and 
between a and c are found daily.’ A few minutes 
suffice for the operation ; but the result is impor¬ 
tant ; for the ship which carried the instruments 
‘ crossed the eiiuator twice, and passed Invice 
through the Straits of Magellan, and the error of 
longitude by the mean of the three chrono¬ 
meters appears scarcely to have exceeded two or 
three miles at any time during the voyage.’ 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris have con¬ 
ferred their Lalande prize on Mr Peters of 1^ 
Clinton, United States, who, by bis own pen. 
severing w’atchfulness, has discov’cred forty-three 
of the now large group of minor planets. When 
the elderly men of these days were boys, four 
very siiiall planets were known as occupying a 
position between Mars and Jupiter. By subise- 
(luent observation (in wdiich Mr Peters has borne 
excellent part) the number has been increased 
to more than two hundred. The more the num¬ 
ber is augmented, the more interesting do these 
tiny stam become to the astronomer ; for they are 
regarded theoretically as the relics of a large 
planet, of which they occupy the place, subject 
to the. gentiral laws of our planetory system. 
Thu.s it is tlial the plodding observers prepare 
the way for the theories of phiIosopher.s. 

A remarkable fact noted during Nordenskjold’s 
north-east voyage was that no displays of aurora 
were seen similar to those which so frequently 
appear in European latitudes. All that the 
luirdy explorers on bo.ard the Vega saw was a ^ 
faint luminous arc, apparently always in the 
same jdace in the latitude of the maguetic pole. 

At Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
Ma.s.sachu.setts, a work of some magnitude, as Mr 
Pickering the Director state.s in his annual Report, 

1ms beim undertaken. It is the determination of 
tlie light of all the stars visible to the naked eye 
in that locality. A catalogue of four thousand 
stars was formed, and as each one is to be 
observed three times, that is on three evenings, 
it is obvious that the observer.s will li.avo to 
be piitieiit and persevering. The photometer 
employed in measuring the light is a horizontal 
tele.scopo with two objectives. By means of 
two prisms mounted in front of the telescope, 
the pole-star is retiected into one object glass, and 
the star to be measured into the ^ other. The 
cones of light Icing made to coincide, both are 
seen in tlni same lield; and thus the star under 
examination can be compared with the pole-star, 
and its quantity of light ascertained to a nicety. 

By anotlicr serie.s of observations, the trans¬ 
parency of the air at different altiludes is fo 


be determined, and thereby it will be possible 
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to a<ftect progresBive changes in the light of the necessary to protect them during their early yews 
pole-star. It is worthy of mention here that from hurricanes by barriers of bush, 
the ohserratory having become oramped in its Among the plants classed botanists as 
<ro«st»ti<^ through want of funds, a number Enphorbiaoea, one variety which grows abun- 
'^l^S, inclnding ladies, have promised to dantly in Natal yields a gum which after careful 
an annual sum of five thousand dollars trial is found to protect iron from rust, whether 
fi years, and thus revive tiie old place on land or in the water. An iron plate coated 
vigorous ^ this gum was sunk during two years in one 

i’. ' A French physicist, after study of the records of the docks at Chatham ; and was as clean when 
earthquakes from the beginning of the last taken out as when first put in. Judging from this 
>««mtury, finds that tlie disturbances are most result, an iron ship coated with the euphorbia 
'^^irequenl when Jimiter and Saturn are in certain gum should be safe from corrosion and from 
poMtaons; and■'froniHuF^e”pfe<licts that the foulness; that is, the clinging of barnacles and 
pumber of earthquakes will be large in* 1886, weeds underwater. The gum when laid on and 
1898, 1900, and onwards to 1930, where dry, is said to have a ghvssy appearance; and we 
his Miculations stop for the present. In one are told that when applied to woodwork, it pre- 
ssnse it may be regarded as fortunate that the vents the ravages of the white ants. 

♦. • . 1 !•_ ^1 . _ _ 1* At. t.^. . _t__1._•-.H 


world musl; wait six years before the prediction 
can be verified. 


At the last annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society, the Chairman made a few remarks, which 


Forestry is a subject much more studied in are significant when taken in connection with 
France than in England. One of the Under what precedes. Tlie number of members is too 
Secretaries of State is Director of Forests, wdth few. ‘ Do we not,' says the Chairman, ‘ride our 
control of a large body of foresters. It has been own spechil hobhy-hor8e.s a little too hard, and so 
arranged that these men shall make notes of deter those who 'are not specialists from joining 
such natural history phenomena as fall within ! us ? Could we not organise a series of periodical 

their observation, to be delivered to the central j Reports on injurious insects, and so secure the 

Meteorological Office at Paris. It has been said ; adhesion of agriculturists and liorticulturists ? 
nf meteorologists by an eminent Frenchman, i Can we not obtain for our Tranmetions more 
that they too often neglect observations of I papers of an anatomical or philosophic character, 
animal or vegetable pliysiology ; and he re-1 more papers on classification or distribution, on 

commends that ‘the uates of the arrival and ! the morphology and development of insects, on 

departure of migratory birds, the leafing and j the light thrown by entomology on the problems 
.flowering of plants, and the ripening of corn,; of general biology ? Paiiers like these would be 


should be noted in each district. And, in the ! readable by naturalists who are not specially 
interests of agriculture, there sliould be careful ; entomologists.’ 

registration of the date of .sowing and harvest- j Tliat Australia is rich in flowering plants and 
ing the principal crops, and of cutting the bay , shrubs becomes more and more evident as botanists 
neiHr the observatories. This would soon give ' pursue their researches in that country, and piib- 
for each department facts of considerable prac- lish the results in the Prnemlinrjs of the Lirmean 
tical importence; for it would be possible to Society of New South Wales and other journals. 
I^ediet more than a month beforehand, within In one of their recent numbers, an interesting 
two or three days, the date of the harvest, and account is given of the flora of tropical Que.*ils- 
&imish agriculturists with other data of equal land, with description of certain inagniticent 
utility.’ Long series of observations of plants i aquatic plants, among which are the grand 
would yield evidence as regards alow changes of j Pythagorean bean—or pink water-lily, as the 
■'dimate; an interesting question in pure science. ; Australians call it—which in ancieiu days was 
The employment of hundreds of foresters as | so plentiful in Egyptiiui waters. The ap|M;nrance 
dlwervers is a good step ‘owards gathering in the | of the higo!)ns u heu' tliis plant is in bloom is 
, results indicated in the foregoing suggestions. | especially boaufiful. Of another species, with 
• At a meeting of the Essex Institute, held at' double ivh if e flowers, wc ore told that its leaves, 
dSal^I, Massachusetts, an account was given of the in.-tead of lying fiat oil tlie water and floating 
pine-trees, which are the principal forest-trees of l wide, stand ujt aiiove the surface in a close cluster, 
that county; and the speaker expressed a hope ! giving one the idea of their having been blown in 
America wonld follow the example of Europe j a heap by a high wind, jireseiiting a singular effect 
-aa legardfl the planting of trees and rearing of | far as eye cun reach. 

litoGkis and forests. He recommends that the I Tlie Rev. Professor Haiicrliton. of Dublin, has 


'litOGkls and forests. He recommends that the 
^portant functions parformed by forests in rela- 


Tlie Rev. Professor Haiigliton, of Dublin, has 
published a .second edition of his interesting and 


tion to the health, wealth, and proper develop- instructive work, Principles of Animal Mechanics^ 
ment of a country, should be brought into ti.o in which, though it contains nearly five hundred 
common schools of the State as a subject of study, j page.s, he has not been able to use more than 
Then, os he remarks, ‘in the half of a generation, | a tenth part of the materials at his disposal His 
the young toen and women of the land lyould he | object is to shew * the mutual advantages obtain- 
prepared to understand the justice and wisdom of i uhle by anatomists and geometers from a coinbina- 
otate enactments, which now almost all would tion of the sciences which they cultivate.’ Anato- 
eonsider hardships. To educated intelligence, mists will gain by the increased precision which 
rather than to fqpe of law, should the community numericid statements must give to their ohserva- 
look to see the pine-tree respec^ and valued.’ tions, and geometers will find in anatomy a new 
Mauritius, it appears, is taking pains to intro- fiehl of problems opened out to their investigation, 
trees, from other countries and rear plan- ‘ 1 have met,’ says Professor Haughton, ‘ in the 
ftetiwis. Among the most thriving are the course of my inveatigation.s with numerous in- 
itmeitlyptQB, teak, and mahogany; but it is found stances, in the muscular mechanism of the verte- 
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brate animals, of the application of the principle amoothly than solid teeth thronjjh wet and fibrous 
of least action in nature ; by which I mean that wood ; the loss of time in filing is obviated, as also 
the work to be done is effected by means of the the loss in diameter of a solid saw consecjueut on 
existing arrangement of the muscles, bones, and the filing. If a tooth is lost from a solid saw, the 
joints, with a less expenditure of force than would mill must stand still until the saw has been refiled 
be possible under any other arrangement, so that into working order; but the sawyer who has a 
any alteration would be a positive disadvant^e to bag full of little ‘ bits ’ (movable teeth) which cost 
the animal. If, os I consider probable, this fact three-halfpence each, is independent of accidents, 
should prove to be of much wider occurrence in and can replace a lost tooth without delay. The 
nature than these instances shew, it may serve to advantage thus gained in places far away from a 
,give us some slight dimpse of the mechanism by saw-lUctoiy may be easily seen and understood, 
which the conservation of species in nature is There are many such places in our own colonies, 
secured.’ Shell-mounds containing relics of the primeval 

Sheep-disease is a subject which has been much tribes t)f Japan have been found at Omori, near 
discussed notwithstanding the tunnoil of politics, j Tokio. A lull description of the mounds and of 
By naturalists and graziers, one disease produced j the articles collected has been published by the 
by a parasite termed distorna, is known as j Science Department of the University of Tokio, 

* flukes and the way in which the sheep become j with ample illustration in eigliteen plates^ wherein 
infested by this and other jjarasites is an ex- ethnologists ma/ find examples lor comparison 
ceedingly interesting question in natural histor 3 \ with the relics discovered in other countries. A 

Interesting too as a question of profit and loss ; kind of wheat which was cultivated in Egypt in 

for the saving of our woolly flocks would be the -ancient days has been found in the Lake- 
enormous if a remedy could be found. Is there dwellings of Switzerland, also the seeds of a species 
no one among the many asiurants for fame and of flax ; from which the conclusion has been drawn 
fortune who will set himself earnestly to work, that the Lake-dwellers were of African origin, 
make out the whole history of the case, and find Mr Gilhnan of Detroit, in writing on ‘ The 
a remedy 'i He would be in every sense a bene- Ancient Men of the Great Lakes,’ makes a few 
factor. remarks about skulls, which anthropologists gene- 

Another (|uestion is water-supply, an important rally ivould do well to remember, ‘ Cranial capa- 
questiou for Londoners, who are called on to pay ' city,’ he says, ‘ must not be implicitly regarded 
hcavi' ' for water ‘still unfit for dietetic ])urp 08 es,’ i as of ])hysiulocical import. Otherwise we should 
being ‘ excessively polluted with organic matter.’ j have the anomaly of the civilised, refined Peru- 

In some (juarters it is tliought that one central | vian with a skull the cubic contents of which are 

authority would bo able to bring in pure wati'r— i nearly identical with those of the Australians and 
water absoluloly free from the slightest, taint of j Hottentots, and are largely exceeded by those of 
sewage, et one-:lurd i f the cost of takiii.g over tin; ! the Irrutal North American Indian. Unless the 
property of the wa’er-com])anies. 'I’liat whicli finality of the brain can be represented at the 
was possible to ancient Jlunu-, ought not to be ; .same time as the quantity, brain measurement 
impossible to modern England ; and if our rivers, c.annot be assumed as an indication of the 
as appears from ullicial evidence, must ho sewage intellectual position of races any more than of 
drains, there are spiings enough in our northern , individuals.’ 

and western hills and under our soutlioni chalk j Beaumontigue—a substance which has recently 

to Hupiily an endless stream of bright pure water, i been broiTght prominently before the notice of the 
It IS refreshing to learn tliat there is at least one : public in connection with the ironwork of the 
uncontaniinated river—tho_ Uxuguaij which hjaa ; ill-fated Tay Bridge—is a composition of borings, 
been found by analysis to be ])t;ihups the jmre.st : brimstone, ]ufcli, 8 al-ammonj*ic, roSti',’ and bees- 
stream in the world ; for the water tluireof contains ' wax. The borings—that i.*?, the particles of cast- 
somewhat less than four ])aVts of solid matter in iron cut away in the boring of a cylinder or any 
one hundred thou.saud, even at a distance of five other casting—are small and fine. For the pr^ 
hundred miles from its source. I'hc I’arana, on paration of beaumontague, all the above sub- 
tliu contrary, whicli, uniting with tlie f^ruguay, i stance.s, added in equal quantities—save the sal- 
forms the great e.stuary known us the river Plate, ; amiiioniac, of which but little should be used— 
is of very muddy appearance, from the. large are placed iii an oiten Ye.ssel over a fire, and there 
quantity ot clay which it holds in Bu.speii.sioii. | allowed to remain, with occasional stirrings, until 
In a paper on ‘ Explu.sive, Agents applied to ; the mixture melts down into a thick viscid body. 
Industrial I’urpo.ses,’ ri;ad at a meeting of the ; The vessel is then taken off the fire ; and the con- 
Institulion of Civil Engineers, a comprc. 9 sed ; tents, wlieu somewhat cooled* are poured out, and 
powder was described which has great advantages ' rolled by hand into small balls about tw'O inches 
over granular powaer, ‘ on the score of convenience \ in diameter, while still hot and viscid. The^ 
and comparative safety, a.s well a.s of gn*ater elli- j balls rapidly cool and harden, and are then laid 
ciency.’ A new class of nitro-glycerine exi)lo.sives, I aside until required. The method of filling a 
devised by Nobel, was also de.scribed. Gf these, ; hole in an iron casting with beaumontague is 
the so-called blasting gelatine may bo taken os the ; performed without much difficulty. The balls are 
tyiie. It is preferable to dynamite, being more broken up into small lumps, and the operator 
potent, and less liable to danger in actual use. having filled the hole with these lumps, presses , 
The advantages of circular savys with movable them in with a red-hot iron, upon the applicatiioa 
teeth are more and more appreciated in America, of which the beaumontague is rapidlymelted by thia 
and are thus set forth. The teeth being drop- heat, and speedily fills up the angles and 
forged, from bar steel, are regular in size and of the hole. When this operation is complefild, 
shape, and of better material than it is possible to the surface is filed smooth, a little fotfndry-sabd 
use for the whole saw; they pass better and more rubbed over it; and in five minutes tibae beau- 
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niQBta^^ lias set hard, and all traces of the 
fQ7i)^*flaw have been removfd. 

It iHll be thus seen that beaumoiitague is a 
aulatfinee used for disguising defective castings, a 
la®t which ought to demand judicial inquiry. 

FLEUSS, THE DIVER. 

Wb lately presented an account of Mr Fleuss’s 
•discovery of a method of diving and living under 
water without recourse to air-tubes. As corro¬ 
borating what we stated regarding this remarkable 
person and his discovery, tlie following appears in 
the Times of April 27. 

‘Mr Fleuss made his first appearance at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, last night, in the large 
tank built for the whale and used by the seals. 
His remarkable performauce under water was better 
seen than it has been elsewhere either during the 
few months of the exhibition of bis ajiparatns at the j 
Polytechnic or at Brighton. He can stay under i 
water for five hours without an ait-tube or any j 
other coninuinication with llie surface ; and this 
absence of encumbrance gives him much greater 
freedom than other divers possess. He can, for 
instance, lie down and bond bih body in anvpositiun 
without fear of being lifted or lloated up, aiul with¬ 
out suiieriug from the obstruction of the long ]ii]>e 
which usually connects the head of a diier with a 
boat above. In short, he j)osscs«es the i)riucij>al 
advantage which di.stinguishes an anifnal from a ' 
plant; be moves independently instead ol being { 
looted to one spot. Fore-shoitoned in the water, be 1 
presents a caiiioiis appearance, with gieat goggle 
eyes in his burnished helmet, a strong water-tight 
dress, and water-bool.s. The spect.itors amuse 
themselves by throwing pence for him to jiick up, 
or by writing messages to him on cardboard, 
which be reads and answers on caidboaid, always 
underwater. He sharpens his pencil under water, 
gives and receives signals with a cord, and is to 
experiment on the submaiine use of the ti-lepbonc. 
At Ryde he walked lor a qiiaiter of a mile under 
the sea; at Blight on lie went down in five 
fathoms by the chain jiier in rough weather. If 
he could eat under water, Mr Ficuss bajs lie 
could .stay for a longer j)eriod than the live hours 
which he gives as the onlinarj' limit. Ye-terd.iy 
afternoon be remained two lioiirs and ^even 
minutes under water in the Acpiarium, and again 
went dowm for half an hour in the evening. 
In a short lecture on his apparatus which Mr 
Ficuss gave in tlie evening immediately on 
returning to the upper air, he .slated that his 
method is no secret, that it is patented, and tliat 
the specifications are accordingly publiJied. In 
every draught of breath we draw we take in a 
ciutaiu amount of oxygen with four times as much 
nitrogen. A little of the oxygen betomes fixed 
in the form of carbonic acid, and, the air thus 
det'^riorated becomes unfit to breutli.*. If, lunv- 
e,ver, the place of the missing oxygen is taken by u 
ficoh supply, the mixture Ijecomes again fit for 
breathing. Acconling to Mr Fleuss, he takes 
<h>wn con)pre&.-»cd oxygen to supply the place ol 
that wliich is breathed: in other words, he has 
invented ra set of .u)li-lung.«, which perform a j 
lunetbn piocisely the reverse of that oi the lungs 


proper. This was confessedly a rough, popular, 
nasty, and generalised explanation. A more scien¬ 
tific account may be exacted from the lecture on 
the subject which Dr B. W. Richardson, F.E.S,, 
wlio is specially qualified for the investigation by 
his well-know’n experiments on ozone, is to deliver 
at the Society of Arts. It will be remembered 
that it was to the same Society that Professor 
Tyndall explained the fireman’s respirator, which 
has since proved in practice sovaluaole an instru¬ 
ment in straining the bad air at fires before it 
reaches the lungs, and so enabling the fireman to 
breathe what air is left among smoke and noxious 
vapours. Mr Fleuss’s method is still more effec¬ 
tual, because be carries his own sujiply of oxygen 
with him in a compressed form, and has thus 
been enabled to brcatlie in an atmosphere in which 
there is no appreciable quantity of air at alL 
He 8tate.s that he lias gone through fire-damp 
(carburetted hydrogen) and choke-damp (carbonic 
acid), and could exist in the charged receiver 
of a gas factory. In the great helmet and in the 
hollows of his armour there is room for a certain 
quantity of air, and this is kept fresh and con¬ 
stantly renewed by a stream ot oxygen, the pres¬ 
sure of winch he regulates by a t.ip at will. To 
refresh biinself, he increases ihe iiow of oxygen ; 
.and w'hen lie roiiuircs no slinmlus, diminishes it. 
Mr Fleurs is a young and vigorous man, who has 
served in the .‘-teainboals of the Peninsular and 
Oriental ('ompaiiy. His ajiparatus is certainly 
very ingenious and eficctive, and well worthy of 
attention.’ 


THE LEAFY TIME OF Jl'JiH 

Tnr. Ic.ivas are preen iifion the boupli; 
The swallow's on the wiiti; ; 

The euckoo’s note, fiuiii vomlcr wood, 
Doth all melodious ling. 

It ia th< lime when even had 
Hi-, mellowest pipe tlotli tuti" ; 

Of cloud 1 ss skies, of sianiiicr llowers. 
The leafy time of June ! 

The Ifiies wliLlo, upon the potd 
Thta golden St. limns .sheiv ; 

Thtir snovy onjis hticlU-niuiorcd in 
Tlie siher stuam below. 

And like a meteor fl.ashine swift 
And biulden from the sky, 

l>urU, nirowy, aero«s the lecds 
The jewelled dragou-lly. 

The ro.se’s scent anduniadow-hny 
I’eifnme the summer air ; 

The hutteicijps and cowslip hells 
Their yellowest vestments wear. 

Foi 'ti.s the halmy hlos.snm time, 

\\ iieu Mature doth attune 

AJl hearts her beauties to enjoy— 

The leafy time of June! 


A. n. B. 


I’untod and Published by W. k E, CifAMneaH, 47 Pater- 
Tiohior itow, Lounos, and 3<iU btruet, Buinbuhuu, 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS TO UNTHRIFT. 

The public discussions that have lately taken 
place with a view to promote the cultivation of 
thrift, would seem to indicate a belief that things 
have gone a little too far in the way of niis- 
expenditure of means and want of foresight. Pos¬ 
sibly there may be some adventitious object to 
serve in these oratorical displays; but at all events 
they are the echo of what we have been endea- 


by voluntary contributions, the result is the same. 
They are shamefully taken advantage of. While 
beneficently rendering aid to those who from no 
fault of their own are unable to pay for medical 
treatment, they offer an encourj^ement to unthrift 
and pauperisation. This we pointed out a year 
or two ago in an article entitled ‘ Mi'scllievous 
Philanthropy;’ and it is made more abundantly 
evident in the recently published work on ‘Pay 
Hospitals,’ by Mr H. C. Burdett (Churchill, 


vnuring to inculcate for a long course of years—a 
rtiosonable tliriftiness in living, along with the 
pleasant consciousness of self-reliance. Unfortu¬ 
nately, everything that can be said by the press 
or by public speaking in this direction is largely 
neutralised by a vast organisation of charitable aid 
in all great centres of population. Through the 
well-meaning but heedless operations of philan¬ 
thropists, the humbler and other sections of the 
community are systematically depraved by ofifcrs 
of succour under the pressure of such difficulties 
as happen to overtake them. The persons so 
operated upon may very fairly say : ‘ What is the 
use of being thrifty ? When the-worst comes to 
the worst, we have hundreds of cliarities to fall 
back upon. For every disease that may afflict 
ourselves or our families, medicines and medical 
attendance can be had for nothing. Trying to 
save would deprive us of our comforts, and be 
ridiculous. Carry on! It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence. As the old song goes : 

When the house is running round about, 

It is time enough to flit; 

For, we ’ve aye been provided for. 

And so will wo yet.’ 

There, in defiance of Solomon’s proverbs, of the 
apothegms of Franklin, and admonitions without 
end, lies the whole philosophy of the thriftless. 
They know they will be provided for somehow, 
and give themselves no concern about the future. 

, Among all the public charities that are habitu¬ 
ally abased, those dedkated to the alleviation and 
cure of disease are the most conspicuous. Whether 
these charities are supported by endowments or 


London), in which the facts rest on unchallenge¬ 
able authority. The matter has become so flagrant, 
that propositions are being made to set on foot 
Hospitals and Dispensaries for the benefit of 
which a reasonable sum is charged. We shall 
select a few from the many instances of abuse in 
the free hospital and dispensary ^stem as pre¬ 
sented by Mr Burdett. 

The first important case is that of the Royal 
Free Hospital, London, where ‘ it has been shewn 
that the out-patient department is abused to the 
extent of seventy-four per cent, if we include 
the whole of those patients who are able to pay 
to a provident dispensary. In' other words, out 
of six hundred and forty-one cases investigated, 
one hundred and sixty-nine, or twenty-six per 
cent, were found to be fit objects for the charity.’ 
This was the hospital which George Moore, the 
I philanthropist, so strenuously promoted. What 
would he have said to the facts just quoted ? 
‘Everywhere,’ says Mr Burdett, ‘the number of 
patients applying for free medical relief h^ 
increased to the extent of nearly fifty per cent, in 
our large towns during the ^ast ten years. Thus, 
in London at the present time, one In four of the 
whole population receives gratuitous medical rdief 
when ill.' In the space of tdh years in Birming¬ 
ham, the number of patients treated gratnitonsly 
rose from sixty-six to a hundred and four thotc- 
sand. In Liverpool, in 1877, one in two of tha 
population relied! on medical charity. ‘ It thus 
becomes evident‘Hhat the present ^Stem of 
medical relief must be remodelled. It injare 8 ‘*all 
classes. It demoralises the patient, deprivdh the 
poor of their lawful inheritance, defrands tiia 









a&d bampens the hc^!^ 
Ipi^ itls hopelm to expect that|»eople wUl 
wm wide even e penny e week fot raedicine and a 
dlootot'a attendanoe when they can get os much' for 
tlie mere askiim. As long, therefore, as the hoe- 
Petals give their relief so freely and indiscrimi¬ 
nately, we must expect that the people will use 
this rtepping-stone to pauperism, and be deprived 
of that happiest of results, the healthy feeling of 
sdf-help and independence, which belongs to 
those who do their duty in providing for the 
necessities of life.* 

It is ^.urious to observe how some large towns 
make enormous efforts to increase the size of their 
free hospitals, and encourage all and sundry to 
fie quent them, as if they were perforfiiing a great 
work of beneficence, when probably a half or a 
third of all who are received as patients are able to 
pay for medical attendance. The^boast of some 
hospitals is that no applicant who on examination 
requires to be medicmly treated will be turned 
away. In one sense, it is a noble principle of 
action ; but closely considered, it includes a dis¬ 
regard of how many persons in decent cirenm- 
stances are pauperised. That people who are 
tolerably well off are admitted to these free and 
easy hospitals, is obvious from the newspaper 
obituaries. As if signifying a break-down in 
independent principle, families do not seem to 
think there is anything derogatory in announcing 
that one of their members died in a hospital! 
supported by charitable contributions. It may be 
presumed that in such cases the feelings have been 
so blunted, that medicivl treatment for nothing is 
taken not as a charity but as a right. 

There is a certain drollery 1u those misconcep¬ 
tions ; but they go beyond a joke. The rearing of 
huge hospitals to meet the increasing demands of 
patients forms a heavy though voluntary tax on 
the community, and not less onerous is the annual 
expenditure. Lately, a very grand new Hospital, 
styled the Boyal Infirmary, was opened in Edin¬ 
burgh. It was built, and will be supported, by 
private contributions. According to a public 
statement, the buildings have cost three hundred 
and forty thousand pounds. The number of beds 
that can be provided for patients is six hundred. 
Beckoning the interest on the cost at four per 
cent, and the cost of maintenance, the outlay on 
each bed will be about seventy-eight pounds per 
annum. If fewer than six hundred beds are 
fitted up, the cost of each will be proportionally 
increasei Any one, therefore, who remains in the 
Infirmary for a month costs the public at least 
six pounds; without reference to the value of 
medical attendance, which in the interests of the 
medical school is gratuitous so far as patients are 
concerned. Facts of this kind should lead to 
some sobering reflections. 

With a view to limit the number of applicants 
for gratuitous board, lodging, and mcdicid attend¬ 
ance, the plan of eharging a registration fee of 
one shilling has been tried at several free hospitals; 
but it is found to introduce fresh evils. Idlers go 
a^nt b^ging for money, under pretence of pro¬ 
curing a shilling to pay the This plan has 
besides the demerit of exclndylg the aVwolntely 
poor, who ought properly to be the recipients of the 
charity. Everytning considered, it comes to this, 
that the right thing to do is to set up Boy Hospi¬ 
tals and Pay Dispensaries on the plan of Brovideut 


Societies. That is to say, by paying a small sum 
per week or month, a family would receive medieat 
succour in the event of any ailment. Any sudi 
scheme properly worked would encourage thrifty 
and be the means of relieving the public from 
enormous claims now made on ^em lor charitable 
contributions. It is mentioned that Provident 
medical schemes, varied according to dircum- 


stances, have proved successful in France, Spain, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, America, 
and the Colonies. Schemes of this kind are 
in operation in some parts of England, and it 
would be satisfactory to see them more genewdly 
extended. 

Other economic plans commend themselves for 
support As, for example, attaching Pay-wings to 
free hospitals. An excellent Pay-wing has been 
attached to a free hospital at Montreal. Wherever 
they have liecn rightly begun, hospitals of this 
useful description have proved to be of immense 
use to isolated individuals who have no dwelling- 
house of their own, and who sensitively shrink 
from encroaching on a charity. In some quarters, 
objections may be raised to Pay-wings. It may 
be urged that they are not sufficiently detached 
from the charity (lepartments, and would prove a 
failure. In that case, let Pay Hospitals ot mode¬ 
rate dimensions and of different varieties to suit 
the means and tastes of applicants, be tried. In 
Ibis species of minor hospitals, under the name of 
Sanataria, Paris and its environs offer good speci¬ 
mens, generally, we believe, the property of phy¬ 
sicians. They are in fact private boarding-houses 
for medical treatment; the accommodation and 
the charges made being atlapted to the different 
classes of persons who take advantage of them. 
In some cases, the inmates of Pay Hospitals aro 
not excluded from employing their own medical 
attendant. Mr Eurdett’a'book may be consulted 
as to experiments of one kind or other that have 
been made respecting schemes of payment both for 
hospital treatment and for the dispensing of medi¬ 
cines. To our mind, the subject is involved in 
no material difficulty. Where there is a will there 
is a way. The chief obstacle, ns we apjirehend, to 
the introduction of any such schemes lor lessening 
<lepcndence on charitie.*!, may be ejected to come 
from existing institutions. Over a long course of 
years, interests'and prejudices have grown up, and 
aro tenacious in their vitality. We happen to 
know a case where an energetic attempt in a 
large city was made, fox the sake of economy 
in management, to coalesce the public charities 
into kindred groups. The idea met with general 
favour; but it also incurred formidable opposition. 
Interests in charities were viewed as tr^e inte¬ 
rests. The attempt was worse than a failure. It 
ended only in a fresh organisation. 

It would be absurd to affect an ignorance of 
the progress of thrift, notwithstanding the many 
powerful influences exerted in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. The tokens of improved habits meet us in 
all directions. The vast sums now deposited in 
the Savinm-banks. The numerous instances of 
workmen buying and inhabiting neat and salu¬ 
brious dwellings, a circumstance largely owing to 
Provident Building Societies. The diffused taste 
for reading. A higher style of dress among both 
sexes. The universal culture of the young bv 
means of compulsory eduettion. We would add, 
the greater leisure to think, and disposition to 










inquiTe. On tibe bax® aoxlEice of soeiety^ tbo 
ebange for the better is at once manifest in coiah 
narison with what we remember two ^nerations 
naek. The human being, so to speak, is of more 
vsJne On the whole, wiings are iming on very 


prodigious mass who, delivering themselves up to 
idle and misehievous habits, seem not to have 
advanced one iota. They have relatively gone 
back. In their rough looks and ragged wretched¬ 
ness, their vacantly staring about with their hands 
in their pockets, their pouring in streams into 
public-houses, their fights and brawls, of which we 
hear enough in the doily newsuiT'cr reports—in 
all this, and in more that could I'?; mentioned, we 
have the fli^rant proof that socictj' is yet a good 
way from the millennium. In plain terms, in the 
midst of a higher civilisation there is a conspi¬ 
cuous stratum of barbarism, that as a heavy drag 
retards everything. 

If let alone to experience the consequence of 
their improvidence, this dark mass might pos¬ 
sibly be diminished ; but on the contrary, it is 
pampered and kept alive in all its hideous reck¬ 
lessness by the meddlesomeness of philanthropists, 
who cherish it as a choice field ot operations for 
their crotchets. Misery is rendered perennial 
instead of casual. We hold that as long as 
every species of misexpenditure and bodily ail¬ 
ment is liable to bo succoured by charitable 
association.s, there will, of course, be Encourage¬ 
ments to Untli>Tt. ' w. c. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

BY D. CnmSTIE MUKRAY. 

CHaraEB X—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

It was a conscious smite, which rccofmiscd its own 
charming existence. 

Why do I always think of Wrethedule as I knew 
it in the summer-time; and why am I quite 
baffled now that I try to recall it as I first saw 
it on that dismal winter-night ? An old west- 
country friend of mine, hunting m^e up the other 
day, found me inwrapped' in fog within two 
hundred yards of Temple Bar, and his very men¬ 
tion of the place created in these gloomy chambers 
a sense of sunshine and green fielda You may 
seek in vain for Wretheuale now. The quaint 
cross-timbered houses with their thatched eaves 
and diamonded windows have disappeared, and 
trim villas line the road. The likens bloom and 
the laburnum’s dropping gold no longer overhang 
the dusty, crooked, little highway. The swinging 
tavern-sign has at length taken the flight which 
on gusty days it used to meditate of old, and the 
tavern has followed it The big tree on the green 
—the green itself—they are as dean gone as that 
by-gone self of mine who knew them. I some¬ 
times feel so regretful over these changes, that I 
mourn for the little village as though for a friend 
dented. 

The place is opulent and new-fangled. A line 
of railway with sides of bare earth intersects the 
lovely landscape, and shapeless bridges offend the 
eye. The sweet quiet is broken by hoarse screams 
and pantings. Rural silence has fled from the 
very heart of its home, and if you would be in 


tibe eonato^, yon must leave Wrethedale behind 
you. 1 ft to be aggrieved at all this. 

In my Blade Country Inmie I had had but little 
chance of falMng in love with Nature, whose coun¬ 
tenance was 80 tom and scarified as to be scarcely 
lovely. Not even there, of course, could the heart 
of a child go without some recognition of the 
brightening of the sky, and the softening of the 
air in spring-time, some gladness in the languor 
of the summer afternoon, some welcome for the 
solemn peace of autumn’s skies. But here Nature 
wore the loveliest of faces always, and most 
lovingly wooed me. • 

Myjfschoolmates for the first week or two were 
iust of the avei^e caste, exciting neither special 
likings nor dislikings. I discovered to my own 
surprise on one occasion that I could bp roused 
to fight in self-defence; and having fought and 
conquered, and established my footing, lived in 
tolerable peace and comfort The Rev. Charles 
Davies was a good little man of consumptive 
tendencies. He was eminently painstaking and 
pious, and for the rest, commonplace. A good 
little man who did his work dutifully according 
to his lights, which were not brilliant He had a 
good little wife, Avho coddled him and us, and 
spent herself wholly—the good little soull—^in 
kindly offices for all about her. But they are 
phantoms here, and have no purpose to fulfil in 
this story. The good little clergyman’s good little 
wife took a natural interest in my forlorn con¬ 
dition. Sally’s first visit was made on a Saturday 
afternoon, and she was admitted to see me in the 
schoolroom, at that time deserted by its usual 
occupants, who were romping and shouting to 
their hearts’ content in the gravelled ground out¬ 
side. While Sally and I were in the full flow 
of mutual confidence, Mrs Davies came into the 
schoolroom, and entered into talk with Sally, and 
drew from her my little history. This was a 
subject over which Sally always cried; and Mra 
Davies, who was not a strong-minded woman, 
cried a little with her, and told her she was a 
good kind soul, and said she should alw'a^ he 
welcome to come and see me. I also cried a little, 

I remember, and was a good deal petted and gene¬ 
rally made much of. I miss^ Sally heavily at 
first, but grew gradually reconciled, and found a ; 
friend in the manageress of our cliildish affairs. 
Life glided along smoothly enough for a while 
in tms quiet pkee and rmder these happy | 
auspices. 

It was the first of May, and we were promised 
a half-holiday. The Reverend Charles and his 
two ushers were in the best of earthly humoiira; 
and I, with some half-dozen others, was lazily 
reciting the products of Madagascitr, when 
Davies entered the little side‘class-room in which 
we sat and summoned her husband from the 
school. When he returned, as he did in a few 
minutes, he brought a new boy with him. ‘ This, 
young gentlemen,’ he said, 'is Master Cfeor^e 
Gascoigne.—You will learn the names of your 
companions, Gascoigne, hy-and-by.’ • 

The new boy was a slim and pallid youth, with 
long golden curl« and handsome blue eyes wad. 
a girlishly beautitul face. He waj[ quite adf- 
posseased, and inclined his he^ towards 
this introduction. I, remembering my awn awk¬ 
ward advent, and the painful shyness which over¬ 
mastered mo when the Reverend Charles delivered 
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ittmself of Ms Bttk sot speech on the occasion of 
my introduction to the school, was almost awed 
by the pleasant end easy smile of this new-comer. 
The smile was a genuine bit of sunshine, and gave 
the face, for the moment that it dwelt there, both 
w'armth and colour. Perhaps I mix my memories 
here once more, and confuse first and later impres¬ 
sions ; but 1 have often thought since then, that 
any ^wn-up creature, looking at that lad’s face, 
should have (seen what great things lay within 
him, and how easy it might be to turn them all 
to evih Any grown-up creature with the slightest 
facult# for observation might have gained some 
knowledge of the boy’s character from his smile, 
and having gained the knowledge,, might have 
used it for ms good. For as I knew afterwards, 
he was keenly susceptible to all opinions, and as 
ductile-hearted os a girl. But nobody saw or 
cared, and he, my best and dearest* friend, and my 
worst enemy and his own, grew up ; to fulfil his 
destiny perhaps. 

I have spoken of his smile. Let me try to say 
what I observed in it then—child as I was—and 
noticed in it many a time afterwards. It was 
perfectly frank and spontaneous. But it was a 
conscious smile, which recognised its own charm¬ 
ing existence, and recognised your appreciation of 
it; mid' in its pleasure in itself, and in your 
pleasure at it, lived a little moment longer than 
it would otherwise have done. It captivated me 
at once, I know; and that afterlight in the face 
which seemed to lecognise my sensation and to 
gladden in it, was sweeter than the smile itself. 
He was five years older than I, and was tall for 
his age. It was significant of the best and the 
worst of him that he signalled me out for friend¬ 
ship from the first. It was significant of the best 
of him, because he was always kindly to the weak, 
and disposed to cheer such as were alone. It was 
significant of his worst, because half of all he did 
was done for the sake of admiration and applause, 
and because he chose me mainly for my unreason¬ 
ing worship. 

There are men who have forgotten that they 
were ever children, and who seem to fancy that 
boyhood is an almost characterless age. In such 
cases an appeal to piemory would he useless. Let 
them give themselves for an hour to the study of 
a group of school-hoys, and discover to their asto¬ 
nishment that the finer marks of human nature 
are there developed as well as those broad and 
simple lines of characterisation, which have alone 
accredited themselves to their unobservant eyes, 

71)6 fashion after which the Reverend Charles 
Davies treated his pupils to a half-holiday was 
about as significant of him as the term by which 
onr small Aversion was known was significant of 
it The pupils were‘duly marshalled in orderly 
military fashion, were 'told off by fours, wheeled 
into fours, and solemnly marched through some 
three or four miles of country road, which led 
nowhere in particular, except that the circuitous 
windings of our mardi always'^landcd us at the 
hchool-gates. I had already made three of these 
stiff and monotonous excursions, and looked for¬ 
ward with no great joy to tha fourth. Yet, as 
became the first of May—whiop is not always so 
sweetly smiung fa in justice to its poetic fame it 
should he—the fields were thick with flowers, the 
hedges vicitt already giving sign of that fair bloom 
which bears the name of the month it owes its life 


to, the skies were clear, the wind was fresh and i 
balmy, and things generally were vtistly more 
iixvituig to the school-boy soul, outside the school 
than in it. Even in one of those foolish rows of 
four, it was possible to taste the sweetness of the 
air. Even if forbidden to dash at large through 
those floral fields, one could look at them. There 
was a certain jolly old blackbird who in the 
course of our last walk had flittered after us, 
and taunted us with our want of Wdom, 
along a good quarter of a mile of road, keep¬ 
ing himself carefully behind the hedge mean¬ 
while. Surely his society w’as worth something, 
though one snared it as a close-bound unit in 
fifteen monotonous rows of four. 

We were all marshalled in the playground and 
arranged in order when the Reverend Charles 
emerged from the house accompanied by Gas¬ 
coigne. We stood there in solemn row whilst 
the meek little clergyman walked along the rank 
and inspected us front and rear, like a general 
among troops on a review day. Gascoigne followed 
him ; and when the little man hatl completed* his 
inspection and had come round to our front again, 
the new hoy slipped his hand into the master’s 
and stood there by his side. The Reverend Charles 
looked down upon him with an air of rebuke, as I 
fancied; hut Gascoigne met his glance with a smile 
of such confident alfection, that the small man 
patted him on the shoulder and smiled in 
return. 

‘With whom will you walk, Gascoigne?’ asked 
the Reverend Charles. ‘You may choose your 
own companion for to-duy.’ 

It was a little thing perhaps, hut it won my 
heart at once. Gascoigne left the master’s side 
and took his place by me, and touched me lightly 
on the shoulder. It was a little tiling, but I had 
been busy with fancies concerning him, in my 
imaginative childish way, and he was so much 
older and stronger and taller and liaudsonicr than 
I; and altogether, as I have said, the action won 
my heart. 1 looked up at him with a shy grati¬ 
tude; and he looked hack upon rnc with that 
splendid aspect of affectionate protection which I 
learned afterwards to hnow so vyll, and to take 
so much delif^lit in. Our ways are differently 
ordered now, and wide apart; hut if I could undo 
the past—Ids past and mine—and stand beside 
him again with that uiKiuestioning acceptance of 
his worth, how gladly I would do it! 

We were the chief institution of Wrethedale, 
and the village was proud of us. It is just possible 
that we robbed here and there a garden now and 
then, and that we were upon occasion a nuisance. 

But on these public days of holiday display the 
village turned out and audibly admired us; and 
one or two of the oldest of Wrethedale’s inhabi¬ 
tants used to hid God bless us as we passed. They 
were unused to processions in Wrethedale, and a 
very small show excited the good folk’s emotions. 

So we tramped with fair regularity of step through 
the winding village street. The smith and the 
landlord of the WrethedaU Arms took off their 
caps to the Reverend Charles, and old crones cour- 
tesied at the cottage doors. The children ran after 
us and before us and beside us, and turning sud¬ 
denly round upon us, stared shyly and ran on 
again. The wagoner, gay in honour of the sweet 
month’s advent, touched his tanned forehead os 
we filed pusk him, and drew his ribboned team ‘ 
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aside to let us go by in unbroken order. The decrepit hand-rail, which failed just where it might 

rolfi was firm beneath our feet, and neither dmp ha,ve begun to be of service. At the fa,r end of 

nor dusty. The hedges were green on either sidethis ^ baulk rose a magnificent elm, which over- 
and now and again, where a gate broke in upon shadowed the water, and mixed its boughs with 
the hedgerow, we had glimpses of the pleasant those of the willows on the near side. The 
western country right or left. Reverend Charles had given up his scholars for 

I suppose the May weather touched the juve- the moment, and had resigned himself to the situ- 
nility which was certainly still vital in him some- ation. He was peacefully walking along the road 
where, for just as we reached Old Buhn’s straw- which ran by the brook-side. He had his hands 
berry gardens—a favourite resort of the people of folded behind him, and his hat very much at the 
the little country-town hard by—the Reverend back of his head, and he was evidently giving up 
Charles halted and addressed us. ‘ Young gentle- his good little heart to the serene enjoyment of 
men,’ said the Reverend Charles, ‘you may now nature. Gascoigne pointed to him laugl^ngly, 
walk out of rank.’ and fell into so ludicrously accurate an imitation 

There w’as a rush and a yell. The mob of of his gait that I laughed in return. Mimicry I 
young gentlemen went headlong down the lane. soon discovered was one of Gascoigne’s special 
Let me recall the place and the time. Beyond faculties. We sat down on the baulk together at 
Old Bunn’s gardens run three or four cottages, the water’s edge, and fell into conversatibn. To 
each with its pleasant little plot in front On speak more accjarately, Gascoigne cross-examined 
the opposite side of the lane, a pond full of mo and drew me out, and most skilfully and 

tadpoles and young frogs, and strange creatures pleasantly manipulated me. 

neither tadpole nor young frog, but in various ‘You and I,’ he said, ‘are going to be friends, 
intermediate conditions. I remember them keenly What’s your name 1 ’ 
because of Gascoigne’s lecture. Then beyond the I told him. 

pool a gate, over which one mild young heifer ‘ I shall call you Jack.’ 

pushed an inquiring head, as if to ask what all I was really honoured beyond measure. I told 

the noise was about. Beyond that a bam at a him my little story. I described Sally and the 
corner of tfie highway, all ivy from base to roof, little Black Gountry'cottage ; and told him qf the 
('xcept for the great oak-doors. Beyond the barn, young carpenter, and of Aunt Bertha and Mr 
A dense mass of w’illows, white in the May-day Fairholt and Uncle Will and Polly. There was 
w'ind. And over all the May-day sunshine, and a feeling of freshness and even a little feeling of 
the sense of liberty, and the freshness of the daring in making these revelations to a. stranger, 
sprin.:,'; and over even these the exultant glad- He had put his arm about my neck with a caress- 
ne.<- ' of the Rch^ol-boy heart. Round the comer ing protection which was natural to him, and as 
to the left, liidi!en until now by the tluck-blos- he had said, we were friends. I quite despair of 
Bomed lieclges, an old farmhouse—rackety, tumble- conveying to any reader who may not have a 
down, pi<-turesqne. A broken gate opening on a similar remembrance the strength and rapidity 
littered fold-yard. To the right that dense mass with which my affection for him and my aamira- 
of will<nv.r, white in the May-day wind, feathering tion of him took root and grew. Ho listened with 
off gradually, with glimpses of the country be- such an unaffected pleasure; he questioned with 
tween. And then a sudden swerve, and a brook so delicate and natural a tact, and with such a 
with a fallen sapling across it, making its silver kindly interest, that my story "waa told quite easily 
wavelets brawl a little; and beyond the hay- and without embarrassment, 
meadow on the other side such a stretch of country He returned ray confidence, and told me all 
as you may seek in vain elsewhere. And over ail about himself. I gathered as the result of it that 
the May-day sunshine and the sense of liberty and his parents were not w'ealthy, but that he was an 
the freshness of the spring; and over even these only child, and had great expcctaj;ions from some- 
the exultant gladness of the sehool-bpy heart. body, who meant to send him* to college and to 
I write this after midnight, on a cold March make a man of him. He told me that ne meant 
night The sound of London’s latest traffic is in to be a clergyman. Like Mr Davies ? I ventured 
my cars. A market-cart goes rumbling towards to ask him. No, he answered laughingly; not at 
Covent Garden. Yet a minute ago 1 was back in all like Mr Davies. 

those glad fields. The brook rippled and the There we left the brook and wandered back a 
birds sang aj^in. My old schoolfellows were call- little, and he told me all about the frog and fad¬ 
ing one another round about me. My new friend pole metamorphosis. We gathered wild-flou’ers, 
was w my side. I shall take his hand no more ; and he knew the names of all—the scientific names 
but, 0 Gascoigne, before I lay my pen down for of some. His father, he told me then, was a 
the night, let me sit awhile and fancy that you too scientific man, and amazingly clever. He had 
are back in those old scenes, and that you think written books, and knew a great deal more than 
of them and of all the broken history which fol- Mr Davies. This last in answer to my queries, 
lowed them, with such repentance as matches my Then he led me on to literature, and listened 
forgiveness. smiling friendly interest while he drew me 

, out on that point. One of his chief charms then 

^ I dwell upon that day because it belongs to and alwaj's was that be had in perfection the art, 
him and has grown for me to be a part of him. of putting an inferior at ease. In after-days, when 
We spent the whole afternoon together, and he his wish was fulfilled and he took his first curacy, 
charmed me. Even in those early days he I have seen him exercise that art with farmers 
charmed everybody, and exercised a subtle influ- and farm-labourers and the dull mecHranics of the 
ence over all with whom he came in contact, village. They were all charmed with him: as 
Below the fallen sapling an old wooden baulk ind^ how could they have been otherwise t ' 
ran across the brook, accompanied half-way by a Our talk went on until the Reverend Charles had 
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leered Ms siacayed flock together, and was con- admiration of the things he did, and an admiring 
^ned as we ni«rohed in military order home. He wonder at him, which satisfied me completely. 
Have me a lift pvar a rough bit of Valpe’s iotin In consideration of Gascoigne's presence, I was 
wrtmmcar —on whose mazes I had iust entered—that allowed to sit up a little later than usual. We 


grammar —onwhosemazeslhad just entered—that allowed to sit up a little later than usual. We 
cwningj the fi®^ of many. To my infinite delight sat together as it grew dusk in the little room 
ke took the ^laxe bed in the room I slept in. Cir- commonly used by Aunt Bertha, and I was relat- 
cumstancea cmispired in favour of our friendship, ing the story of the first appearance of the face. 
School-hoars parted us of course, for he was far Gascoigne had his arm about my neck as usual, 
ahe^ of me, as. was only natural But in the and I was looking up at him as I,spoke, when I 
■Dlavtrround we came together again, and in those noticed that he had ceased to listen, and was 


playground we came together again, and in those 

g mes in which I was unable to join I had at 
ist the satisfaction of seeing him outshine all 
ow ct^panions. He was an Admirable Crichton, 
and as good as he was clever and handsome. Some 
of the meaner spirits envied him; but cvea'‘Envy 
was shortly silenced. He took and kept a place 
among us from the first which seemed to nave 
been either reserved or created for him, and in 
our young republic he was president. His popu¬ 
larity never weaned him from fue. From the 
promise made on the first afternoon of our 
acquaintance he never deviated. We were 
friends. 

The holidays came at last, and with the groom 
came Sally to escort me home. Gascoigne and 
she had grown to know each other long before 
this, of course. Sally was in love with him ; and 
he, as niuch for her own sake as for mine, was 
quite impressed with Sally. We parted most 
affectionately, and met again much sooner than 
we had hoped For it turned out that Gascoigne’s 
father was an old friend of Mr Fairholt’s, and that 
after having left him unvisited for many years, 
as old friends will, he came over one day in the 
first week of the holidays, bringing Gascoigne 
with him. I was by this time—the first shyness ; 
of our reunion having disiippeared—reinstalled as 
jmgleur, and Polly had again assumed her regal 
state. A wild legend, into which I bad pitch¬ 
forked Gascoigne as knigbt-deliverer, and which I 
aregret to say was afterwards imperiously set aside 
by Polly in favour of The Three Bears, was inter¬ 
rupted by Sally, w'ho ran up to tell me that 
Gascoigne had arrived. I blush to admit that 
love and fealty wore alike forgotten for the 
moment, and that I fell precipitately down-stairs 
to greet my frieui^ leaving Polly lonely with that 
weird and incomploted legend. 

The house and its inmates alike seemed changed 
Eunce that misty winter-night on which I had left 
for school. Mr Fairholt, w’ho never noticed me, 
now went about in a slow, listless, broken way. 
Uncle Will was less cheerful than of old; and a 
settled melancholy had fallen on Aunt Bertha. 
Even Sally was saddened in some way that I 
could not understand. When I reached the hall, 
Mr Fairholt was greetu^ his guest, and Aunt 
Bertha was talking-to Gascoigne. Uncle Will 
entered at the same iqoment, and with a momen¬ 
tary cheerfulness t6ok companion and myself 
in charge, and shewed Gascoigne the stables and 
the dogs. When we returnea to the house we 
found that it had been arranged that the visitors 
^should stay until the following evening, and 
Gascoigne and I settled down thereupon into talk. 
In the midpt of it I remembered Polly, whom I 
straightway produced and introduced. He took 
her up in Ms arms mid kissed her—a proceeding 
af whi^ she fe%ned to be displeased. She over¬ 
looked’ Gascoigne's error shortly afterwards, and 
trotted after him everywhere, with a wondering 


noticed that he had ceased to listen, and was 
peering into the dusk with a somewhat alarmed 
expression. I stopped j and he pointed through 
the window, asking in a whisper; ‘ Jack, what's 
that ?’ 

I looked out also, and saw the figure of a man, 
who came silently and with a stealthy crouching 
run across the lawn. I was just about to cry out 
in fear when I recognised the crouching figure as 
that of Uncle Will. But almost before I was 
assured of this I was again frightened A hand 
was laid upon the window-sill, and a head slowly 
rose above it The head turned from side to side, 
os if in suspicious watchfulness. 

‘A burglar! ’ whispered Gascoigne. 

Uncle Will came nearer, with a slower step and 
with still greater caution, until he was near enough 
to lay a sudden hand upon the shoulder of the 
man who crouched beneath the window. At the 
touch the man started to his feet, ami I fell back 
from Gascoigne’s hold with a shriek. ‘ The face ! ’ 
Horrified as I was by this sudden apparition of 
my phantom, I saw all that happened outside and 
heard the one word spoken. All that happened 
w'as that my phantonj, turning rdund, threw his 
hands u;pward8 and backw'ards and recoiled. In 
a flash of time he recovered himself and lied, and 
melted like a shadow in the shadows of the night. 
Uncle Will’s first gesture was the same. He also 
recoiled with his hands thrown back and up, and 
so for the merest fragment of a second they faced 
each other. As my phautoiu turned to fly, the 
other precipitated himself towards him as if to 
seize him. He was too late, and lost his footing. 
Recovering himself, he followed that flying shado>v 
with a cry: 

‘ Frank 1' 


THE .QUEEN’S GUARD. 
Thebe arc many ancient customs still kept up in 
London which are more ornamental than useful, 
and amongst them we might class that w'hich pro¬ 
vides military guards to certain portions of the 
metropolis, despite the existence of a police force 
which is more than suificieut for all ordinary 
purposes. 

In the days when regal splendour was deemed 
to be part and parcel of the life of a nation, such 
guards as were placed over the various palaces of 
the sovereign were really necessary to impart a 
martial and imposing appearance; hut in these 
times of comparative simplicity in the matter of 
court ceremonies, and in the midst of loyalty so 
universal, their real usefulness has in a great 
measure departed. 

Whether the sovereign is in or out of town, 
however, the visitor to London is absolutely cer¬ 
tain of witnessing a military spectacle on any day 
of the week in the usual ‘ Guard-mounting' which 
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takes place at St James’s Palace. This, as our 
readers are aware, is the old palace of the kings 
and queens of England, and the building ia which 
•officid receptions, such as ‘levees,’ ‘drawing¬ 
rooms,’ &C. are frequently held. 

As the clocks chime half-past ten in the morn¬ 
ing the sound of martial music in the distance 
warns us that the ‘ Queen’s Guard’ is approaching; 
and presently one can descry the tall bearskin caps 
'of the ‘Household Brigade’ towering above a 
motley crowd of onlookers, to many of whom the 
enlivening strains of the band are as good as a 
breakfast. Indeed it is averred that amongst the 
crowd there are persons who have never missed 
one ‘ Guard-mounting ’ for mary years past, and 
who are as conversant with the military customs 
of London as the most veteran Guardsman. 

As the ‘ Guard ’ comes nearer, we are able to 
tell which of England's famous regiments it is 
whose turn of duty has again brought its members 
along the ‘iVIall,’which has been trodden and re¬ 
trodden by them or their predecessors for more 
than two hundred years past. In fact, as we gaze 
upon the present scene we may very easily picture 
to ourselves another of a similar character, by 
substituting for 1879 the year of grace 1G79, whan 
the ‘King’s Guard’ in its cavalier costume and 
large standard, marching along surrounded by a 
crowd of dainty courtiera, presently halts and 
I iwers its (.lours as the Majesty of England j 
passes by with its accompanying spayiicls ! The j 
Park itself is very much changed since then, and ! 
in its present beautiful aspect would scarcely be 
recognisable to the noble loungers of the Restora¬ 
tion period, till,', ugh perhaps the sturdy soldiers 
who are now treading its malls are not one whit 
■ditferent from those who fought at Worcester and 
Dunbar. 

The Queen’s Guard consists nowadays of five 
officers and about one hundred and forty rank and 
file. This is divided into three portions, or to 
use a military term, sections—namely, the St 
James’s Palace Guard, or ‘Queei^s Guard’ jiroper, 
which numbers three officers, four fifers and drum¬ 
mers, three sergeants, and sixty rank and file. It 
bears in its charge for twenty-four hours one of 
the colours or standards of the regiment; the 
Queen’s colour on royal birthdays or if Her 
Majesty is in town, and the Regimental colour on 
ordinary days when the Court is absent. 

The other sections form the Buckingham Palace 
Guard, and the Tilt Yard Giutrd—now called 
the ‘Horse Guards’ Parade,’ the site of the 
tournament ground in olden times—each consist¬ 
ing of an officer, a bugler, and about forty rank 
and file. At one time there was also a number of 
smaller guards which used to be posted on the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the Duke 
of York’s School, and other places of minor im¬ 
portance. The police have, however, long since 
been substituted for the military in these places 
to the evident relief of tlie latter, and without 
detriment to the public welfare. In summer-time 
and more especially on the day when Her Majesty’s 
Birthday is kept, an impressive ceremony takes 


place on the Horse Guards’ Parade previous to 
the mounting of the guard, which is called ‘ troop¬ 
ing the colours.’ Then the State colour of the 
regiment whose duty it is to furnish the Queen’s 
Guard that day, is brought out of its hiding-place 
in the regimental orderly-room, and given over, 
with much pon^ and circumstance, to the custody 
of the Queen’s Guard for the next four-and-twenty 
hours; after which it is generally cased and 
returned to its formef resting-place by the drain- 
major, escorted by two duty-seigeants. 

At the Birthday parade some members of the 
royal family are usually present, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales having been there on ne^y every 
occjftion since their marriage; while the Duke of 
Cambridge,‘as Commander-in-chief, is always sur¬ 
rounded on this day by a numerous and distin¬ 
guished suite, including all the foreign military 
attaches. The bands of the three regiments are 
brigaded tog^tlier; and as the troops present on 
the review-ground consist of the picked men of 
the famous brigade of Foot Guards, together with 
the Life Guards, and their band in its State dress, 
the military spectacle is exceedingly imposing. 

After the ceremony, the musicians—many of the 
members of which are celebrated artistes—^march 
with the Queen’s Guard as far as St James’s 
Palace, playing all the way; and performing 
opposite the Prince of Wales’s residence, ^lome of 
the choicest morceaux from their musical reper¬ 
toire, the programme commencing with the per¬ 
formance of the National Anthem. While this is 
being played, the two guards which are relieving 
and being relieved, present arms and lower their 
colours. The regiments take their new 'clothing 
into wear on this day ; and the drum-majors don 
their State uniform, the costliness and gorgeous 
character of which we mentioned in the article 
on ‘Drummers and Fifers,’ in our number for 
30tb September 187C. 

The officers of the Queen’s Guard consist of a 
Captain (ranking as Lieutenant-colonel); Lieu¬ 
tenant (ranking as Captain); and a Second 
Lieutenant. We have already explained in these 
columns how it in that the officers of the Guards 
bear a double rank—that is, an officer who would 
he simply a lieutenant in the line, would be in 
the Guards a ‘lieutenant and*captain,’ and so on 
through the other ranks. This strange custom is, 
under the Warrant of 1871, abolishing the pur¬ 
chase of commissions, to he allowed to die out. 
It was an anomaly which has frequently caused 
confusion and jealousy. 

In the old days prior to the Crimean War, the 
Queen’s Guard used to ‘mount’ in the Old Palace 
Yard of St James’s ; and when the old guard had 
marched away, the colour of the new guard was 
placed in a post in the centre of tlie yard, where 
it remained flying till sunset, under the charge of 
a sentry. It was then removed into the officers^ 
messroom, and brought out again in the morning. 
The post stands there still, hut its ‘glory has 
departed,’ as the colour is seldom displayed except 
at levees. On ‘ Waterloo Day,’ a surviving veteran 
from Chelsea Hospital used to attend at the Palace 
and tie a bunch of laurel on the colour with tk 
piece of the Waterloo medal ribbon; but the later 
battles of Alma and Inkermann,having eclipsed 
the splendour of Waterloo, the custom w«r dis¬ 
continued. • • 

On royal birthdays, eveiy member of the 
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IpIlUtd under &e eomi&and of the caotuQ, ie 
WOWtd e ram of money—to drink the hralth of 
liittt I’riaee o® Fcincese whose birthday it is— 
iMIdedi averages about fourpence per man. The 
■olEbers receive a guinea ea<m. On Her Majesty’s 
birHiday the sum is doublei Every officer on 
mounting guard for the first time, and on pro¬ 
motion, M expected to pay his ‘footing’ in a sum 
which is distributed among the non-commie 
moned officers of the guard. This, however, is 
an old custom, which is now sometimes more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

'WitMn the precincts of the old Palace ‘stands 
the Qwd-room, the former discomfort of which 
has now been partly remedied by certain improve¬ 
ments ; and here the rank and file h&ve to make 
themselves as comfortable as they can under 
the circumstances, through a long dreary day 
and night, each man taking his turn every four 
hours to ao two hours’ * sentry-go’*on some dull 
and lonely post in the vicinity of the Palace 
and Park. On mounting guard the senior ser-1 
geant reads aloud the standing orders for the ' 
guard, and the orders for the sentinels on the dif¬ 
ferent posts; and this reading is repeated by one 
of the other sergeants to the first batch of sentries 
when they have been relieved. Each sentry before 
being relieved from his post is supposed to repeat 
to the hew sentry verbatim the orders of the post; 
and some amusing incidents often happen in this 
way, especially wnen the sentry is a recruit, and 
being uneducated perhaps, is unable to remember ! 
the exact terms in vdiich the order is couched. 

Next to the privates’ guard-room is that of the I 
officers—or speaking more correctly, the officers’ 
mess. Here the officers of the other sections of 
the Queen’s Guard, and the officers of the Cavalry 
Guard, which also mounts at the Tilt Yard every 
morning, come to dine in the evening ; the govern¬ 
ment allowing an annual sum of about two thou¬ 
sand pounds for the purpose of keeping the me3.s 
up. The luxurious fittings of this place and 
the comfortable bedrooms are in strange contrast 
with the cold passages and dreary wdls of the 
privates’ guard-room. The only duty which these 
officers have to perform is to inspect a batch 
of sentries once or twice during the day, and 
to go the ‘ rounds'* «once during the night, the 
remainder of their time being passed in lounging 
to and fro between the ‘ Guards* Club ’ in Pall 
Mall and the guard-room mess. 

The * roimds ’ take place at eleven o’clock p.m., 
and at one and three o’clock a.m. ; the officers 
going in the order of their rank, the captain 
of the guard (the colonel) being first. The eleven 
o’clock rounds are called the ‘Grand Bounds,’ 
when the colonel is accompanied by a sergeant, 
a drummer carrying a lighted lantern, and two 
privates; the sei^eant’bearing the keys of the 
Palace gates. The officer certifies the next day in 
his guard-report that he personally vi.sited the 
sentries at such an hour and fonnd all well. 

Upon their approach, the sentry challenges, 
either by word of mouth or a stamp of the 
foot The sergeant rejiUes in the same manner, 
and the sentry presenting anns says; ‘ Advance, 
rounds! All’s well! ’—^the word ‘ grand ’ 
omitted in the case of the one o’clock and 
o’clock rounds. 

PeoJJle Were once in the habit of endeavouring 
to iiighten sentries who were posted in a lonely 


spot; and not only were these silly jokes practised 
by civilians, such as domestic servants and others, 
who imitated the tricks of the notorious ‘ spring- 
heeled ’ Jack, but by some of the officers themselves, 
who should have known better. The conviction of 
an officer for an unmanlv offence of this Wnd, put 
an end to all such foolisn proceeding 

One of the most carious ‘guards” in London is 
that W'hich is termed the ‘ Bank. Piquet,’ and 
which proceeds to take up its nightly quarters 
inside the Bank of England every evening at seven 
o’clock all the year round, remaining there until 
seven the next morning. It is an officer’s guard, 
and consists besides of a drummer, two sergeants, 
and over thirty men. Each man receives a shil¬ 
ling from the Bank authorities immediately on his 
arrival, the sergeant's share being two shillings. 
The officer i.s allowed a dinner, laid for two, with 
three bottles of wine, and is permitted to invito 
a friend. The guard or piquet is comfortably 
housed, each man being ‘served out’ with a watch- 
coat and a blanket; and sentries are posted during 
the night at the bullion vaults and the counting- 
house parlour. 

In the Opera season, a small sergeant’s guard 
is posted at Covent Garden, for which duty the 
men also receive a shilling each, although they 
are there not more than four liours. At the 
I magazine in Hyde Park there is aho a sergeant’s 
guard, where tlie sentry ‘ paces his lonely round,’ 
prepared for anybody wdio molests liim at his 
post or attempts to injure the building. 

With the exception of the Opera guards, which 
are more for ornament than anything else, these 
military guards are the relics of turbulent times ; 
though none can deny that the ‘ Queen’s Guard ’ 
is to a certain extent useful as well as ornamental ; 
for it gives amusement to the country visitor, and 
a free musical entertainment to the idlers of tlie 
Parks; while the sentries themselves impart a 
certain liveliness to the many gorgeous thougli 
em]>ty palaces which adorn the busieoL city in the 
world. 

JACK QUAKTEEMAIN'S VISION. 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. ^ 

‘ You will remain my friend, Val; won’t you ; and 
if anything should turn up, y'ou will let me know, 
old fellow ? ’ 

‘Of course, Jack. You may redy upon me. 
But is it really necessary for you to go ? Can’t 
we patch up a peace somehow, old boy i ’ 

Jack Quarterraain shook his head sorrowfully. 
Tilings had gone too far for an honourable com¬ 
promise. Mr Verschoyle liad openly said, in the 
presence of all the clerks, that he considered Mr 
John Quarterraain culpably negligent, if not actu¬ 
ally guilty of the loss of several valuable deeds 
and papers from the inner office of Verschoyle 
and Saunders. These papers all related to the pro¬ 
perty of Jessie Hamilton, Mr Verschoyle’a niece 
and ward. And what made it hardest of all on 
poor Jack was that he and Jessie had quarrelled 
a short time before; they had had hot angry words 
about Val Saundera, Jack’a ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ and fellow-clerk. 

Jack Quartermain was Mr Verachoyle’s nephew. 
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his <mly ■ister’® only son. A poor, friondless, 
delicate) orphan baby, he had b^ left the 
wealthy eolidtor, and brought up by him^ as Ms 
own child; and Jack repaid the care and kindness 
he had received, with the wannest gratitude and 
esteem. Love, where Harry Verschoyle was con¬ 
cerned, seemed out of the question. Even Jessie 
Hamilton, with all her sweet winning ways and 
tendernesses, could awaken no stronger feeling 
than tolerant affection in the grim, stem old man 
whom she called uncle, and who was her sole 
guardian. 

Lawyer Verschoyle’s life was an unusually sad 
one. In his young days he had loved and married 
like other men, and his wife was tlie very idol 
of his existence. A sweet, gentle, timid, liome- 
loving little woman was Ella Verschoyle; a 
woman who found all her happiness in her 
husband, her children, and her home, and had no 
thoughts, hopes, or ambitions beyond. One great 
nervous horror of Mrs Verschoylc’s life u'as 
water; she could not bear either to go on it or 
walk by it. She had been born at sea in the 
midst of a raging tempest; and a deep-rooted 
aversion to ocean and river seemed a part of her 
very nature. Harry Verschoyle thought it would 
be a famous thing to cure his sweet little wife of 
her childish nervousness. They lived at Putney, 
in one of those pretty houses overlooking the 
liver; and ii..the long pleasant summer evenings, 
Harry and his fellow-clerk and chum, Tom 
Saunders, used to thoroughly enjoy a pull up the 
river to Eichinond, or down to Battersea. Some¬ 
times Ada Leslie—an aquatic young lady from 
Ilammersmilh, who not only loved the river, but 
could handle an oar dexterously, and who was 
engaged to Tom—^joined them ; and it used to be 
a real grief to Harry to leave his young wife 
standing on the shore looking wistfully after 
him. 

‘Ella, I’m positively ashamed of you,’he said 
one evening as Tom Saunders and JVfiss Leslie 
pulled past. ‘How jolly it would be if you could 
bimdlo an oar like Ada. Do, darling, come for a 
little row with me, just as far as Hannnorsmith.’ 

‘Do you really wish rne to, Harry V Ella asked 
with a nervous little shiver. ‘I have such an 
unconquerable horror of the water !’ 

‘Ves; and it's so childish, dearie. I’m on it 
evening after evening, and nothing happens. And 
look at Ada Leslie and lots of other girls. You 
don’t think I would willingly take you into 
danger, Elia?’ 

‘No, Harry; but I feel so frightened at the 
river.’ 

‘Then you must try and be a little braver, for 
my sake, little woman. Let’s follow Tom up the 
river ; he’ll be so surprised !’ 

‘Very well, darling, since you wish it,’ Ella 
replied. ‘ But may I take the children, Harry ? 

I shall feel braver if Madgie and Bob are with 
me.’ 

‘ Certainly. They ’ll enjoy it immenssely. Madgie 
will put you to shame, I’m sure; and Bob is a 
regular young duck. But wrap up well; for 
though the evening is so fine, it’s rather chilly. 
Put a thick shawl over your head, darling; and 


tie something round Hadgie’s necli^ while I get 
out the b<mi* 

In a few moments Mrs Verschoyle and Madgie 
—& sturdy, sunburntlittle body of four—and Bob, 
a daring mischievous lad of six, took their seats ; 
and Mr Harry Verschoyle was pulling vigor¬ 
ously up the Thames. It was a glorious evening, 
late in September, with a clear puiqile sky, dotted 
with a few faint silver stars, and a great yellow 
moon climbing lazily up the dusky arch. The 
boat glided along smoothly, for Harry wa.s an 
accomplished oarsman; and little Madgie fairly 
screamed with glee as she leaned over the^de and 
held her tiny hand in the clear cold water. 

Bifore they had been on the water half an hour, 
a fog began* to rise, and in a few minutes every¬ 
thing was obscured by one of those thin floating 
gray mists that come and go so capriciously on the 
Thames. Han'y turned back at once—^he knew 
the river thoroughly, and was not in the least 
nervous ; but his timid little wife fairly trembled 
with terror, and folded little ifadgie close in her 
arms. Bob, in the bow of the boat, was singing 
in careless childish unconcern the refrain of a 
song he had often heard his father and Mr 
Saunders sing ; and occasionally Mr Verschoyle 
himself would join in Bobbie’s chorus of ; 

Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast; 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s jjast. 

About half the return journey was accomplished 
in safety, when suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, the boat came into violent collision with 
another boat and—capsized; and in an instant 
Harry Verschoyle, his wife and children, were 
struggling in the dark cold water. After the first 
moment of panic, Harry recovered himself, and 
struck out in search of his wife, calling her and 
his children by name, but without receiving any 
reply. At last, through the gloom—^for the fog 
hfid grown denser—he thought he saw his wife’s 
form rise to the surface; and seizing her in one 
arm, he struck out boldly for the nearest shore. 
By the time ho reached it, he was too faint and 
exhausted to perceive that the woman he had 
saved was not his wife, but Ada Leslie. Ella, 
Madgie, and her brother were at the bottom of the 
river ; and Tom Saunders, whose boat had run ; 
into Harr)' Verschoyle’s, was picked up lower 
down more dead than alive. 

Verschoyle never quite recovered that tragic 
occurrence. For many months he was so ill 
that his friends despaired of his recovery; and 
when hi.s physical health began to improve, his 
reason seemed to bo seriously impaired, lime, how¬ 
ever, that does all things well, brought physical 
and mental strength; but even that great healer 
failed to bring back the sunshine and joyousness 
to the prematurely aged, Jbroken-down, remorseful 
man. At seven-and-twenty he was gray and grim 
and hard, a cold, stem, almost repulsive man of 
business. His pleasant house by the river-side 
was sold, and he went to live oyer the office, in. 
which he became juaior partner, in a great da?^ 
silent house, in a gloomy street near Westminster 
Abbey. Ten solitary weary years passed away, 
and he became senior partner, head of the fiirm 
where his father had worked for* thirty years; 
and Tom Saunders, his old chain, was firat*his 
head-clerk, and then his junior partfler. • They 
had a steady, intensely respectable business j and 
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}),u attention to it, and 
ttuiAe tJte Suunte of vemhojle and Sanndens a 
I^Wteym for Sioaour and inte^itjr. 

> Alt^ ten yearo’ utter isolation, spent in toil &nd 
iftete and loneliness, Mr Verscboylo received into 
Ids house ^6 only surviving sister of his wife, and 
her little daughter Jessie; but for nearly two years 
Mrs Hamilton failed to effect any change in the i 
stem, austere life of her brother-in-law. He kept 
to his own apartments, and took no part in the | 
domestic concerns of tlie little household. Theu j 
his late sister’s husband. Lieutenant Quortermain, j 
lost hi% life while with his regiment in £ndia; 
and hisiittle boy Jack, now an ornhan, was left 
to the guardiansriip of his uncle and the motherly 
cam of Mrs Hamilton. 

For a few years things were brighter; the ring 
of childish laughter echoed through the house. 
Jack's unblashmg face w^ould greet Undo Harry 
at the hall-door every evening, and his hands drag 
him into the drawing-room. Jessie, demure and 
modest, would slyly smile approval and encourage¬ 
ment through her thick auburn curls, or from 
behind her sampler, and almost unknown to her¬ 
self. Lawyer Verschoyle w'as becoming domes¬ 
ticated, and almost aflectiouato; wlu-n, to his 
renewed grief, Mrs Hamilton was smitten with a | 
fever, which carried her to her grave ; utter winch . 
the lavvyer relapsed into his stony solitude. Tlie j 
children went to school, and only at vacation-time I 
did they visit the office at Westminster, and not ‘ 
always even then, for both Jack and Je^sie ma<le j 
personal friends amongst their schoolmates, whom ^ 
Uncle Verschoyle always gladly gave them per- 
mission to visit, though ho sternly forbade their 
ever inviting any one home. 

And 60 the years passed away till Je^sie was 
seventeen and declared ‘finished;' and .lack 
Quartermaiu sixteen, and thinking seriously of 
a profession. Then Mr Veischoyle offered him 
a stool in the old established office, a home | 
in the house, and a partnership in perspective; | 
a post which Jack accepted gratelully. The 
routine of the lawyei’a office was not at all dis¬ 
tasteful to him. He had a good deal of applica¬ 
tion and a fair capacity for business, and gave 
very general satisfaction to his employers. I 

The years that had passed since Mrs Hamilton’s ^ 
death had confirmed Uncle Harry in his giimness 
and taciturnity. It w'as almost impossil»le to draw ' 
him from his dingy study and unceasing labours. i 
The cheerful sound of Jessie’s piano and Jack's 
well-cultivated baritone only caused him to lock j 
his door impatiently, and cbove his thoughts back 
to Madgie and Bob and bis never-forgotten wile. 
He allowed his niece and nephew to amuse them¬ 
selves pretty much as they liked—.a liberty w'hich 
had rwulted in a closer tie than mere friendship j 
between the two young .people—and in the long i 
winter evenings Val Sunders was a liequeut i 
visitor. He was the younger son of the other | 
partner of the firm, ana a post, not of great' 
trust or pecuniary value, in the outer office. Vai | 
did uot love the law, or anything else which < 
required work or thought; He would have made 
a capital butterfly; for the only thing he seemed j 
fit for was to flit joyously and brightly thiongh 
existence, sipping every sweet as he went-linger- 
ing over every pleasure, and skipping over every 
disagrSeabIb with the most enviable ease and 
anconcem. A Irank, happy disposition, a hand¬ 


some face, a manner in whidt anewy, boyish 
audacity and frank, eager confidence were happily 
blended, made Valentine Saunders a fovourite 
wherever he wont. His laugh was musical, his 
smile pleasanter still, his voice soft and sweet like 
a woman’s, and he had a way of looking up at you 
when he spoke which wm altogether charming. 
Nothing could exceed his good-humour except 
his go^ spirits; and his stock of .both seemed 
unfailing. 

Jack and Val were close friends in spite of 
the fact that the latter’s thoughtless magna¬ 
nimity and generosity not uufrequeutly got the 
former into pecvmiary difficulties; but Jessie 
Hamilton, who was the repositary for all Cousin 
Jack’s secrets and troubles, didn’t quite believe in 
Val. It was not altogether clear to her lesser 
intelligence why Jack bhould do the greater part 
of Val’s work, and Val spend, or rather squander 
the greater part of Jack’s money. Besides, Val’s 
behaviour to herself was not at all satisfactory. 
He knew that she and Jack were lung since 
pledged to each other; still he paid her the 
most ridiculous compliments, wrote sentimental 
verses in her scrap-book, and sent her valen¬ 
tines, which she put in the fire; and other¬ 
wise made himself ohjectionahle, in spite of his 
handsome face and iascinating nianuer. Once 
.les'-ie vcntureil to question the prudence of Jack 
ill having such an expensive, inconsiderate friend; 
aud he flow into a fine temper, as a young 
man sometimes will whou the young lady of 
las heait piosumca to see a fault in the friend 
ol Ills _\oiith. 

JesMO, he reasoned, w.ts like all the re.’t of lier 
sex. Jealous, suspicious, and nnreiusonable! She 
liated his fiiend'*, and wus intolerant and over¬ 
bearing ; and Val .Saunders was the liest, the 
dearest, the j oiliest fellow on tlie face of the 
earth ; and forsooth, it was rather soon for Jei>-.ie 
to begin to find fault with his fiieuds yet! 
This, and much more to the same purpose, 
Jack blurted out lu the heat of his wialh ; 
and then he rushed off and told Val all 
about it; and that young gentleman innocently 
let Miss Hamilton know, and then was dread¬ 
fully Sony tor having done so. /lissie was 
angry, ol course -angry with herself, with Jack, 
with Valentine Haunders; and though incapable 
of sulks in a general w'ay, she w'us certainly very 
coM and haughty, and a little scornful in her 
trial meat (it Mr John (Juartemiain for a few days. 
At the end of the week the climax of poor Jack’s 
troubles was icached, lilr Verschoyle missed some 
jiapers from his office relating to the very modest 
fortune of Miss Hamilton. No one had access 
to the safe in which they w’ere kept but Jack 
and the junior partner, Mr Saunders, But as the 
latter denied all knowledge of them, Mr Quarter- 
mam alone was held accountable. 

‘Perhaps Jack has hidden them for a lark,’ Val 
said to Mr Verschoyle when he heard of the loss. 

‘ lie and Jessie have had a rumpus, and he may 
have done it to lease her.’ 

Mr Verschoyle puckered up his eyebrows into 
a very ominous frown. Val’s suggestion formed 
itself into a certainty in hia mind ; and before 
he even questioned his nephew about the missing 
deeds, he felt quite convinced that he had 
abstracted them, for fun or for maBce, as the 
case might be. Jack indignantly denied having 
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done any such thing. He was a man of bnsinesp, 
and never carried practicd joki^ into the office. 
He knew nothing whatever of Miss Hoxnilton’is 
papers; and as hts nncle seemed to nustro^ his 
words, and accused him of culpai a n^ligence 
before the whole office, he then and ihere resigned 
2 us sitnation. 

Jessie did not believe him guili^. She was 
very sweet and tender and sympathetic ; and wept 
copiously when Jack spoke of go'ng abroad; but 
after a uttlo she saw that it was really the best 
thing he could do. Mr Terschf ,le accepted Ids 
nephew’s resignation in grim sUe ce. It was in 
his opinion another proof of bis guilt. He inade 
no attempt at reconciliation, off red no advice or 
assistance; in short, simply ignored John Quar- 
termain’s existence from the day he left the office 
till the day he started by the Scotia for New York 
m route for Califomia, where he was going to make 
his fortune and come back fur Jessie. 

Mias Hamilton was not a very demonstrative 
young lady; she did not make frantic vows of 
eternal constancy, or promise impossibilities in the 
way of coriuspondence; but there was a quiet 
earnestness about her that was reassuring. She 
said she would surely let Jack know if the'deeds 
were discovered or it Uncle Harry relented.* She 
bade bim be of good courage, faithful, loyal, 
honest, and persevering, and be would command 
succeas. For herself, she could wait. Besides, 
she could not think of leaving Uncle Hurry for 
years and years. 

Jack went away more hopefully and cheerfully 
than Tiiigljt have been expected. Poor in purse 
and charaett r—for many of those who had known 
him all his life more than half suspected him of 
having abstracted the deeds—Iriendlcss, and almost 
aimless, his prospects were not very bright; still 
be si irte.l hop'-*‘u]ly, resolved to conquer the most 
adverse circumstauees, strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of his innocence, and fully satisfied that bo 
lelt behind him the truest love ami the loyalcst 
friend ever man had. 'With Jessie and Val to 
watch over his interests at home, he had 
nothing to fear; and so he stt oif one dismal 
November evening, with the unalterable resolu¬ 
tion of returning to London a rich man, or never 
returning at all. . . 

‘ Good-b^'c, old fellow. I ’ll wTite every mail 
and tell you everything,’ Val said, dashing away 
the tears that kept brimming up in bis eyes. 

‘ Whoever fails, you may rely on me. Jack ! ’ 

‘ Good-bye, old fellow, (iod bless you 1 ’ returned 
Jack huskily. * I never had a brother, Val; but 
if I bad, I couldn’t care more about him than I 
do about you. Take care of yourself—and of 
Jessie. And don’t forget mo in my exile, Val. 
And mark my words—the deeds wiU turn up all 
right yet’ And then they had a final hand- 
and tnen tlie train which was to convey 
Jack to Liverpool, writhed slowly .out of the 
station, and was gone. 

Valentine Saunders gave himself a shake 
buttoned up liis ulster, thrust his hands into his 

S ockets, and walked away from Euston Station. 

iut presently the mud underfoot and the fog 
overhead became too much for him, and hailing 
a hansom, ho jumped in, and desired the 
to drive to Westminster. ‘Poor Jack! What a 
wretched night for travelling,’he mused. ‘He’ll 
be half-dead, super-ultra frostmed before he roaches 


inviTfciol I’ll miss him. after all, he’s 
better away, iotd bow to tell Jessie.’ 

But to Mr Val Saunders’s intense 
Miss Juffita HamUton refused to see him. ^ 

THE JfETAMOEPHOSES OP INSECTS. 

ArmR many centuries passed in ohsarvations, the 
words of the poet Ovid are confirmed by mi^em 
science: ‘Our bodies are transformed; what we 
were y^terday, what we are to-day, wo shall not 
be tosmojTow.' Living beings only exist under the 
conditions of perpet^ change. Put aff animal 
or plant into the scale, and ca^ully determine its 
weight; very shortly after, the equilibrium alters, 
the body becomes lighter as the result of life and 


cannot be rd^roduced. From the time when the 
egg is broken, the functions and forms of the young 
creature are ever varying. In the marvellous edi¬ 
fices which we call organised beings, that rush of 
life-giving principle which animates nature is per¬ 
petually demolishing and reconstructing. 

Among new-born insects there are two distinct 
groups—those which resemble their parents, and 
those which differ materially from them. The 
first have only to grow; the second’ afe to be 
changed in almost every respect, and to submit to 
some very curious transformations. These have 
been watched with the most patient care by well- 
known naturalists; and we propose giving a few 
instances among familiar insects, such, as the Cole- 
optera or beetles; the LibcUuke or Ephemera, 
dragonflies and dayflies ; ants, &c.; Hie Hymenop- 
tcra, bees and wasps; the Lepidoptera or butter¬ 
flies. The eggs of these, as a general rule, pass 
through three metamorphoses—the state of the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis, and the perfect insect; 
but in some the changes are much more marked 
than in others. 

Let us take one of the species which, thanks to 
the extreme apparent brevity of their lives, seem 
to exist but one day, and are therefore called 
Ephemeras or Dayflies, On the banks of rivers, 
iust above the level of the water, small round 
holes may be noticed, ganerally grouped two 
together. They are the entrance and exit to 
winding galleries, which arc inhabited by the 
larvoe or caterpillars of the Ephemera albipennis. 
Two very lai^e eyes, a pair of strong mandibles 
with which to dig, ana jaws tit lor grasping 
the smaller fry which serve them apparently for 
food, are Nature’s provision. The abdomen is 
terminated by tlirec long leaflike orgims, bristling 
with hair, and covered wutb wide Iringed layers, 
which the little creature agitates with groat velo¬ 
city. They are the organs of aquatic respiration 
leading to the trachea) or air-tubes which extract 
oxygen from the w’ater and carry through the 
body the air necessary for* the life of the insect.. 
For a lengthened period, varying in duration, 
the ephemeron thus lives as a larva; then pass¬ 
ing to the state of the chrysalis or nymph*, it 
inhabits the same home, and differs only from 
the larva in the appearance of rudimentary wings. 
But every year at the same epoch, unless the 
variation of temperature exeacise a very marked 
influence, from the eighth to the eighteenth of 
August the ephemersB undergo their great meta- 






very iQttcli M fiake9 and leptilea ate hang in 
miuenma 

Who would beHew that under ihU fown we 
could trace the hutteidy 1 llie skin is quickly 
dried; it » like a honijr ooaMng, of an ash 
colour, spotted with yellow and black; end 
though it has gained in thickness, it is short¬ 
ened by one-third. Tet knowing what this inert 
moss will eventually become, it is possible, os 
development proceeds, to distinguish under the 
covering the traces of orj^ns such as the wings, 
antennae, and proboscis; mst m the form of the 
mummy may be perceived in its swathing brada 
The final metamorphosis begins about the middle 
of spring; then the covering cracks down the 
centre; the imago or perfect form emerges, and 
the butterfly in its beauty appears. Yet in the 
first moments of the new life the soft feet can 
scarcely bear the light weight; the wings, folded 
in microscopic zigz^s, refuse to act; audtiie trunk 
extends in a straight line. But soon, under the 
vivifying action of the air, the superabundant 
moisture evaporates, the legs grow sWotig, the 
wings spread; and the insect, once an egg, then 
creeping as a caterj)illar, then immovable as the 
pendent chrysalis, flies to the nearest flower, to 
enjoy its first honeyed rejjast. 

To the Ifymenoptcra belong the family of the 
Ichneumons, which render the most important 
perish; but some always <lo ■well, ami are in due services every year to our gardens, fields, and 
course hatched into small green caterpillars. forests, by feeding on their most redoubtable 

The egg is like a very small seed; and the enemies and destroying other insects and their 
young caterpillar when hatched is of a propor- larvio in myriad Among these little crealure-s 
tionate size; but the rapidity of its growth is we will choose one because its history i.s so 
really enormous, and does not seem to be gradual, closely allied to that of the butterfly whose meta- 
like that of other insects. It eats with voracity; morphoses we have been describing. The Micro- 
but after a few days its appetite is gone; it Ian- gaster glomeraltis resembles a small fly, with four 
gui8hes;the colour fades and dries, and it seeks wings, a black body, yellow feet, hairy round 
a shelter. Watch it in its retreat, and it may the eyes, and autennio or horns which move 
be seen pinning its feet to the ground, con- without ceasing. Every female is also provi<led 
tracting and swelling its body for hours together, with an apjiaratus, formed of three pieces, the 
After these fatiguing exertions, the skin breaks use of which will be soon apparent. When one 
about the fourth ring ; the caterpillar first pushes of these flies wishes to lay her egg“, she starts in 
ont its head, then emerges the rest of the body, (piest of a caterpillar belonging to the tribe of the 
and the being finally appeals in a new and cabbage-butterfly. As soon as it is found, she darts 
bright-coloured dress. At the same time the size down upon it, fastens herself firmly p the back, 
is greatly increased, and it would be an impos- pierces the skin with her ovipositor (egg-layer), 
aibUily to return inth«the envelope just cast aside, burying the instrument deeply in the flesh, the 
This phenomenon of the change of skin is jointed pieces forming a kind of canal. An egg is 
repeated many times, until the caterpillar has then detached from the ovary, and gliding down 
reached its full size, which is about October or the tube, is laid safely in the tissues of the cater- 
November. pillar. The ovipositor is then withdrawn, the 

Hien is the time to prepare for its first meta- insect advances a few steps, and continues the 
moi’phosis. The voracious caterpillar ceases its operation. 

operations upon the gardener’s cabbages, and seeks Vainly does the poor caterpillar try to free itself 
the hollow of a tree or a hole in a wall, where from its ruthless enemy by twisting the body in 
the place seems to be suitable to begin its pre- eveiY direction ; the fly calmly pursues her work of 
parations. There is apparently no necessity for it egg-laying until all is finished, and from forty to 
to spin a cocoon like the silkworm, but it lays fifty eggs have been placed in safety. That done 
a platform of fine strong silky threads, crossed in she flies away, and her life is soon closed. After 
every direction, upon which its feet can fasten, her departure, the caterjiillar betrays no sign of 
Then bending its head and body to the middle of suffering ; the wounds heal, the skin is changed at 
the back, like an a^bat, it attaches a thread to the usum time, and the first metamorphosis takes 
one of the sides, spins it out to the opposite one, place as if nothing had occurred. But her life 
and continues this work until it has formed a is never prolonged to the second change, for there 
kind of girth composed of fifty _ strands. That issue from the chrysalis not a butterfly, but as 
ended, the skin is cast for tlie last time, and what a many small larvm as the ichneumon laid eggs, 
change ensues { • The creature that now emerges is Prior to this, and with wonderful instinct, these 
no lotjger a caterpillar, bat a chip^salis, which, sup- lurvio have fed upon the caterpillar, avoiding the 
ported by the hooks of the tail ana the silken essential organs at first with great care, and only 
girth, is suspended horizontally in its retreat, attacking the fat which envelops them. Then 


^bt and half-past eight in 
lKp« smupha l«ave their galleries; 
KwilV*!* «» Ptt dry land the sl^ 

pfflrfeot insect throws on Its 
BHptfHtit^BipdljfiHWedoadre^ In a moment 
i'ltminniir, hiring its organs of aquatic reapira- 
tiflm attaelum to its skin, to be replaced by omers 


rune to imi-paw; tney lorm great ciouaa, surrouna 
the posser-hy, and mil over the earth and water 
like a deep snow. At ten o’clock, scarcely any are 
to besf^} for in one hour these insects, ^hich 
had hcOT grovelling in mud for many months, 
have been changed into sportive flies proviOed 
with four wings of fine network, have laid masses 
of from seven to eight hundred eggs, and then 
died ; fit emblem of the life of man, to which they 
have often been compared. 

We have all seen the white cabbage butterfly, 
yellow beneath and spotted with black, on some 
fine August day flying with its mate, waltzing, pur¬ 
suing, and careering together. The dance l.i^ls but 
half on hour, which counts for much in a butter¬ 
fly’s life. When it is ended, the female chooses a 
leaf, upon which she lays many hundred eggs, i 
and then dies. The eggs are artistically arranged ' 
beside each other, carefully glued at the ba.'se, and 
left to d thousand chances. The greater number 
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becoming stronger and i6oro voraeione, when their 
nnwiliing nuwe has reached her fall growth :^4 
is transformed, they aoon devcmr thewh6l% 
which they eiheige feom now eropty ch^ysdlis 
case, and b^h for themselres litUe cocoons, Ih 
these homes they pass the winter without dmnge 
of form, becoming in spring so many nymphs ; 
reappearing after a few days as winged ichneumons. 
About hafit’are females, who soon set about to 
eacrifioe m many caterpillars for the sake of their 
future brood. Reaumur calculates that at least 
nine-tenths of the cabbage-butterfly thus TCrish; 
and in some years, of two hundtM watched by 
M. Blanchard, three only arrived at the butterfly 
stage ; the other hundred and ninety-seven having 
been eaten by the terrible fly. Garaeners owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to this little insect, 
which saves their plots of vegetables from the 
destructive jaws of the butterfly-larvae. 

Among the Coleoptera, the cockchafer will 
aflbrd a good specimen of the various changes 
passed through. About the end of April, just 
after sunset, the female flies in search of a plot 
of light ground, sown and well manured, a piece 
of market-garden being preferred, in which she 
digs a hole, lays about thirty eggs, and dies. In 
a month there issues from every egg a little white 
maggot, armed with a powerful apparatus for 
mastication ; the soft oblong body divided into 
twelve rings, and eighteen very apparent stigmata 
or breathing apertures. At first they live as one 
family. The dead vegetahles buried in the ground, 
;tnd the root. , of plants that are growing, suffice for 
the requirements of the young brood during the 
first season. Nor does the cold separate them; 
tliey dig down still deeper, where a spacious apart¬ 
ment shields them securely from the frost; and 
thus they pass the winter. Spring finds them, 
like all larvm, stronger and more voracious; so 
that w’hen they cannot get support in one place, 
they separate, and each hollowing its own special 
gallery, approaches nearer to the surface of the soil 
towards tlie young roots. | 

It is now that they become the terror of 
gardeners, ravaging their grounds as w'cll as fields 
of wheat, and even killing shrubs by injuring 
the roots; an invisible enemy, but none the less 
ilangerous when the results apptw. Happily, Eng- 
lanl is free from great numbers of them, but 
France and Germany suffer severely. As soon as 
the cold weather returns, they bury themselves 
again, to recommence the following year a life 
that is prolonged for three years or more. Having 
at length reached their final growth, each larva 
hollows for itself a last gallery, deeper than the 
preceding ones, constructs an oval space plastered 
with earth, well worked by a viscous substance ; 
and in this nest it is transformed into a nympli 
or chrysalis. 

For five or sk months the cockchafer rests 
benumbed in its new form. Towards the end of 
February, it awakens in its lair, but not yet ready 
to meet the perils it may encounter outside; for 
still soft and colourless, it remains in the earth 
until its integuments are strong, and ventures—a 
perfect insect—into daylight only in the middle of 
April It immediately flies to the nearest tree- 
and now that it has become a perfect insect it 
begins to eat leaves just as voraciously as it did 
roots when a larva. Hoindredweights of these 
pests are in some places gathered into sacks by 


women nufl children, and burned in immense 
[ firee. ■ 

Diptwa ipr flies form* a kind of 
tranriirieh veiw^ IhcNie insect* i^ieh we have 
noriced^i^ goii^ tiubdgh a coihpleto n^mor- 
phods and some which shew an one. 

Take one of the fliampon whoee history 
spent so mnoh study, the Stratimnys chmdtm. 
It is a beautiful insect, a little loi^r and la)^ 


than a bee, of a yellow colour, the abdomen brown 
spotted with white. The fleshy proboscis which 
serves to draw honeyed nectar from the flowers, 
is hidden when at rest in a cavity in tin brow. 
Suej^ is its perfect state. Let us look at the larva, 
which we phall perceive is a kind of flat worm, 
brown in colour, divided into twelve rings, with¬ 
out any trace of feet, and a rough pimpled skin, 

I which strongly resembles wet parchmeilt. Boam- 
^ ing previously through the air, its home is now 
in stagnant pools, \raere it moves abcnit much 
like the leech; but obliged to breathe the free 
air, it is provided with a curious piece of 
mechanism. The last ring of the body, much 
lengthened, ends in a tun of silky hair like 
feathera. These surround an orifice communicating 
with the two large breathing tubes extending 
from one end of the body to the other. The 
insect usually keeps this orifice closed and the 
hairs well together; but when it wishes to breathe, 
it mounts to the surface, spreads out its bouquet 
of feathers, and supported by it, remains sus¬ 
pended head downwards, whilst the air freely 
enters, penetrates into the trachea, and spreads 
through the whole body. 

About the beginning of summer, some of these 
worms have become immovable ana stiff. If they 
are cautiously oiiened, the fully formed nymph 
will be found. At the moment of metamorphosis 
the Stratiomys has burst its skin like other insects; 
but instead of emerging from it, it remains within, 
thus sparing itself the trouble of hollowing a 
nest or spinning a cocoon. The skin is in fact a 
very large habitation, which is far from being 
fully occupied; for in changing its state, the 
body has shrunk, until it scarcely occupies the 
space corresponding to five of its rings. Ou the 
other hand, the proboscis, the eyes, feet, and wings 
have pushed to the outside ;hnd not less consider¬ 
able changes have taken place in the interior. 
Thus lightened, the skin of the larva serving as a 
shell, it floats on the surface of the water. In 
about five or six days the awakening nymph 
stretches herself in her coffer, bursts open the 
upper part, and disengaging her limbs one by one 
from the enveloping crust, issues from the floating 
cradle. More fortunate than many aquatic larvro, 
it fears no shipwreck; and walking on the water 
as on dry land, it frees its. body from the last folds 
that imprison it. • 

The Orthoptera—which include locustSj crickets, 
and grasshoppers—undergo a series of imperfect 
metamorphoses, since on leaving the they 
already possess mo.st of the distinctive characters i 
of the perfect state.' The larva of the locust leaps, 
and eats grass like its parents ; the organs of loco¬ 
motion and digestion have their definitive forms 
and proportions; the future female has a kind of 
two-edged sword at the extremity of the body, 
which 18 nothing but a dibble, destii^ed to aig a 
hole in the earth where her eggs are to be buried 
and safely sheltered. Notliing is wanting for the 
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perfect insect but" greater mze and wings. At 
each casting of the SKia it increases in bnik, and 
the organs of flight soon shew themselves nnder 
the form of rudimentary folds. Even when it 
aroumes the state of the nymph, nothing changes 
in its way of life; development raes on, and when 
the last coat is shed, the wings have reached their 
fnU size. 

There is one remark nhich may be made^ in 
condusion as to the increase of weight and size, 
which goes on in the earlier stages with such 
extreme rapidity, gradually lewening as the psect 
reaches^ibe final type. In twenty-four hours, as 
33ledi tells us, the larva of the flesh-fly (Mj^co 
cfltmoria) becomes from a hundred aqd forty to 
two hundred times heavier. Lyonnet, drawing 
his conclusions partly from direct experience and 
partly frorfi calculation, says that the willow cater¬ 
pillar (Cosstis lignvperda), when ready to assume 
the chrysalis form, weighs no less than seventy- 
two thousand times more than when it issues 
from the egg. On reaching the imago or per¬ 
fect stage, insects in general cease from growing, 
and are often smaller than the larvm. But the 
larva of an insect before changing into the 
chrysalis has laid up all the materials neces¬ 
sary for growth; an abundant fatty tissue sur¬ 
rounds the organs, of which no trace remains in 
the perfect state. It has all been used in the re¬ 
arrangement of the various parts ; and when the 
crisis is passed, the worthless, remains are cast 
out. In some butterflies this matter is coloured 
red; and when issuing from the cocoon, the spots 
it leaves on walls, stones, or branches are so 
numerous as to make the observer fancy that 
there has been a shower of blood. 

As a last reflection on the meaning of these 
curious changes in development, we may add, 
that one sees in such phases a clear proof of that 
uniformity of structure, and probably of origin 
abo, which connects all the jointed animals or 
articulates, from the worm upwards to the lobster, 
in one great type or series. Such uniformity is 
a fact of nature, and it seems nowhere more clearly 
shewn us than in the fact that an aerial insect 
begins its existence as a crawling worm insepar¬ 
able from the lower orders of the great group of 
axiimals just mentioned. 

' AN INCIDENT OP WAR. 

Tsk war I refer to was not one of those which 
we have lately had upon our own hands, hut that 
which a few years ago raged so long, so fiercely, 
between the Northern and the Southern States 
of America. It was my fortune to serve on the 
medical staff with a portion of the Northern army 
during most of that terrible straggle; and it is 
needless to say that many personal incidents came 
under my notice^ which will never leave my 
memory. Not one of them, however, made so 
painful an impression upon me as l^t which 
1 am about to describe. 

Towards noon on the day after one of the 
fiercest of all the war, a young soldier was 
brought in from the battle-field, where by some 
mischance he had been overlook^ and abandoned, 
while cbmrades of his far less grievously wounded 
than he, had been sheltered and tended before 


nightfall. The poor fellow had lain all night and 
during the long scorching hours of the morning, 
amid heaps of dead, both men and horses, suffer¬ 
ing from the loss of an arm, and other wounds. 
An army surgeon is not as a rule a man prone 
to undue sentiment or to feminine softness at the 
sight of physical suffering; and I am not con¬ 
scious of any weakness that makes me an excep¬ 
tion in this particular. There was, however, in this 
youth’s expression of countenance something which 
struck me irresistibly, and with the strong glance 
of his large bright eye, fixed my attention and 
awakened my eager interest He was a slender 
youth, tall, yet gracefully made, with a head 
which, as the novelists phrase it, would bring 
ecstasy to the soul of a sculptor ; and every 
feature moulded to the true type of manly beauty. 
A single glance gave me this summary outline 
of my patient before I had time to ascertain 
the nature or extent of his injuries.^ A very 
brief examination soon told me that the life 
which for hours had been ebbing so painfully 
away, was well nigh spent; and he must have 
react the awful truth in my face, for he whispered 
to me faintly and sadly as I rose : ‘ Is there, then, 
no hope V 

Alas ! there was no hope ; but I had not speech 
to tell him so ; for something was rising into my 
throat and choking me, and a moisture in my 
eyes was blinding me ; and the only reply I could 
give him was a shake of my head. The brave 
spirit which had nerved him through the fight had 
kept him up till now ; hut now, when the dismal 
truth had broken upon him, there passed over his 
pallid face a look of mingled disappointment and 
resignation which it was painful teyond expres¬ 
sion to witness. I lost no time in giving him snch 
surgical aid as his desperate condition called for 
and his waning strength could hear. I had hardly 
done BO when an unexpected voice addressed 
him ; * My ovrn dear boy ! my brave heroic boy ! * 
The tone was of cheery encouragement, yet feebly- 
disguising the woe of a breaking heart; for it was 
his mother’s voice that spoke, and her iips that 
kissed his fevered brow. Gently she turned back 
his disordered and blood-stained locks, dissem¬ 
bling with evident effort the mother’s anguish, lest 
she should add another sorrow to the pangs of his 
dying hour. 

‘ My mother! ’ he cried, with almost frantic 
delight. ‘ Is it you, my mother ? How came you 
here ? Is it you, or am I dreaming ? ’—and as 
he spoke he threw his only remaining arm 
around her neck, and kissed her with ml the 
rapture of a child. ‘Thank God!’ he continued 
in snatches, as his failing strength allowed him— 
‘ thank God for this blessed joy, that I see your 
face once more, my mother. All last night, as 
I lay amid the dreadful sights around me, I 
prayed one prayer in all my pain, and only one. 
I prayed that I might look once more upon your 
face, my sweetest mother, once more hear your 
voice. I seemed to pray in vain, yet still I 
prayed.’ 

* My poor, poor boy,’ she said; * a curse upon the 
hand that has bronght you to this !' and her tears 
at length broke from her control. 

To the amazement of all, there appeared to be 
something in this eibelamatiou of his mother that 
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Btimulated the dying yonth to a final effort of 
speech and motion. He half raised himself from 
hi8 bed, and with that unaccountable energy 
■which sometimes marks the closing moments of 
life, he said; ‘ No, no 1 don’t say that. Don’t say 
accurst. You know not the words you are speak¬ 
ing. Oh!’ he, cried after a moment’s pause, 
‘ how shall I tell her the horrible tale ? How can 
I smite her down with such a blow, at such an 
hour?’ and he fell back exhausted upon his 
pillow. The effort had been too much for him, 
and for some moments we doubted if the spirit 
had not fled. It was only a passing weakness, 
however, and before long he rallied again. Again 
he spoke, but with a kind of dreamy half-con¬ 
sciousness ; at one raomeni gazing into his 
mother’s eyes, at another seemingly forgetful of 
her presence. 

‘ Truly it was a bloody field,’ he said. ‘ I had 
been in several hard-fought fights before, but they 
were all children’s pastime compared -with that 
of yesterday. No sooner had we come in sight 
of the enemy, than the ringing voice of the 
General was heard: “ At them, my boys, and 
do your duty! ” What happened after that I 
know not. “ Know not,” do 1 say ? Oh, would it 
were true that I knew not! Begrimed with 
dust, each man was confronted with his own 
individual foe ; and if there be fighting among 
fiends, then surely did our fighting resemble 
theirs. I was myself wounded, when a fair-haired 
man bore down upon me from the opposing line, 
if line it cou^ 1 then he called, and I received his 
heaillong onse. with a terrific bayonet-thrust, and 
as he fell I thought of Cain, and of that deed 
which has made the name of Cain a name of 
nudedit tion for ever. I know not why, hut I felt 
myself compelled to halt in the midst of the 
melfe, to kneel beside that fair-haired man 
and look at him. I turned liim over, and looked 
upon his face—his dear dead lace. Ah ! mother, 
it was—it was my brother’s face, and my own arm 
had slain him ! ’ 

The scene at that moment it would not he easy 
to describe. In an instant the weeping mother’s 
tears were dry and her face became passionless as 
marble. My own emotion, which I have already 
acknowledged, I took no pains to Uonccal, Hough, 
hard favoured soldiers standing by listened with 
haled breath to this more than tragic narrative, 
while big tear-drops welled from their eyes un¬ 
checked and undisguised. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, soliloquising, ‘my own arm 
had slain him. Dear darling brother Fred! I 
laid my face upon his, and it was cold—that face 
which in our boyhood seemed but the mirror of 
my own; ever near me—at home, at school, at 
meat, at play—which laughed when I was glad, 
and wept when I was soiTowful. Oh, wouhi we 
both had died in those fresh bright days of inno¬ 
cence, I kissed his pallid lips ; I looked into 
his eyes, but in them was no responsive glance. 
He was dead. I had slain him 1 Tlie very thou<'ht 
was a burning madness in my brain. I heeded 
not the carnage around me. I thought not of my 
own wounds. I even knew not when my arm 
was gone. Oh, the arm that had done such a deed 
deserved to perish. Forgive me, 0 mv brother! 
How gladly would I give my life to bring back 
thine again !—Stay, friends ; do not shut out the 
blessed light. Let in the light. I cannot see my 


mother,—Fred, sweet brother, put up your sword 
and let us play with flowers once more upon this 
plefusant grass.’ 

And so he passed away—to join his brother, let 
us hope, in a land where bloom the flowers that 
never fade, where strifes and wars are unknown, 
and where the mysteries and misunderstandings of 
our present state are dispelled by tlic light that 
never dies. 

Reverence for the childless mother’s grief, as 
well as the many-voiced call of duty, prevented my 
making at the moment the inquiries which thronged 
my mind both as to the history of this eJftmgely 
sorrcjjv-smitten family, and the means by which 
the poor mother had come to know of her son’s con¬ 
dition and w*hereabouts, I have often since tried 
to trace her ; hut the search has always been fruit¬ 
less. They certainly belonged to the bettbr class of 
society ; and I think it likewise certain that they 
w'ere Southerners, The younger brother—which I 
took him to be—whose sad narrative is here given, 
had probably resided for some time in the North- 
arid becoming imbued Tivith the sentiments and 
opinions which charged the atmosphere around 
him, found himself eventually in the ranks. In 
a word, I look upon the •u'hole episode as one of 
those awful coincidences of fate which are gene¬ 
rally thought to take place only in thu pjiges of 
romance, hut wdiich a pretty wide experience has 
taught me to believe are by no means infrequent 
among the unrecorded realities of life. 


STRONG JAMIE, THE CENTENARIAN 
STUART. 

Im an article under the title of * Centenarianism,’ 
we gave an account of the remarkable tests which 
experienced men have recently applied to the 
well-known stories of persons who have lived not 
only to a hundred years, but to a much more 
advanced age. We wish to add a brief supple¬ 
ment or appendix relating to a man who un¬ 
questionably survived to an exceptionally great 
age, and was withal a very notable character. 

There have more than once been claims put 
forward for certain persons, each as having been 
‘ The last of the Stuarts.’ These claims, however, 
are not of much value, unless taken simply in 
reference to the direct line of descent; seekig 
that those in the indirect line must of course be 
more numerous and less interesting. 

One of the statements or reports of this bind 
is under date 1844, when the Scottish borderers 
spoke of the ‘ Last of the Stuarts ’ as having just 
died. The man was in every way remarkable, 
let him have had blue bipod or not in his veins. 
James Stuart, according, to the account which 
ho was accustomed to give of himself, was bom 
in 1728. V His father was General John Stuart, 
reputed to bo a near relatfbn to the elder Pre¬ 
tender, son of James II.; his mother was a 
daughter of Lady Airlie. The parents havipg 
gone to America, the child was born at Uharles- 
town in South Carolina The father dying in 
1733, the child was brought by his mother to her 
native Scotland. Landed in the oM world, James 
Stuart commenced his chequered career. ^He 
received his education at Aberdeen. ’Aodording 
to his own story, told in later life, he recollected 
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hayiag been present at the battle of Prestonpans 
in the year 1745; witnessed the death of Colonel 
Gardiner, and the flight of that Johnny Cope who 
has been so unmercifully quizzed in Scottish sdng; 
been a spectator of the triumphal entry of Prince 
Charles into Edinbuigh ; and seen if not joined in 
the battle of Culloden. In 1748 he enlisted in the 
42d Highlanders, and went to Canady where he 
fought at the battle of Quebec, and witnessed the 
death of General Wolfe. His good conduct earned 
for him an ensign’s commission ; but when he 
returned to Engknd a few years afterwards, he 
sold 0 ^ • 

We next hear of James Stuart as a seamam per¬ 
haps a petty or warrant officer, under Adrniral 
Rodney. Next he became a sailor "in the mer¬ 
chant service ; then a midshipman. At last, about 
the age of sixty, he left off warlike adventures by 
land and sea, and became a wandering fiddler, 
which he continued to be for the femaining fifty 
or sixty years of hb life, picking up a living in 
the country districts of the south-east of Scotland, 
but making Tweedraouth bis general home. He 
and all admitted that he was a wretched fiddler, 
a mere scraper; but as he was honest and truthful, 
never begged, and never got tipsy, he was every¬ 
where welcome. When George visited Edin¬ 
burgh in 1822, Sir John Sinclair fitted out James 
Stuart*(af that time aged ninety-four) with a new 
uniform, in w'hich to be presented to the king as 
a real veteran—possibly also as the ‘ The last of the 
Stuarts.' Stuart was far from-being a Malthusian; 
he married in succession five wives, and Jiad 
twenty-seven children, of whom as many as ten 
sons were killed in battle by land or sea. 

The Berwickshire journals in 1844 gave much 
informatitm concerning this remarkable man. 
ThoT:^»h short of stature, he possessed prodigious 
strength, which earned for him the familiar cog¬ 
nomen of ‘Jamie Strang’ or ‘Strong Jamie.’ A 
writer in the Berwick Advertiser said: ‘We have 
heard him state that the greatest weight he ever 
lifted from the ground was one hundred and 
five stone, and that he had lifted eighty-five stone 
with one hand. When the Forfarshire militia 
was encamped at Eyemouth, he went to sec an 
acquaintance among them. While there, a danc¬ 
ing-master was boasting much of his strength ; 
whereupon one of the soldiers, knowing Stuart, 
engaged to provide a drummer who would lift 
more than the boaster could. Stuai-t, dressed as a 
drummer, was brought in. A piece of ordnance 
was lying before them, which the dancing-uia.ster 
raised to the perpendicular, and then allowed to 
fall He asked the drummer whether he conl-l do 
that? Stuart pretended that he was not very 
sure that he could; but placing his arms round 
the cannon, he raised it entirely from the ground, 
and carried it to some distance. At another time, 
when at Velvet Hall, near Berwick, some country¬ 
men were labouring to get a cart laden with hay 
out of a miry hole into which by some accident 
it bad stuck fast. Stuart was appealed to for 
assistance. He desired them all to stand aside, 
and going underneath the cart, removed it with its 
load to the opposite side of the road.’ 

This extraordinary man (it is averred in many 
quarters) actuaHy went fiddling about the country 
tiiP nearly one hundred and fourteen years old. 
A small sum wm then collected for him, towards 
which the Queen and the late Sir Robert Peel con-1 
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tributed. Stuart declared that he ‘hadua been 
sae weel aff this hander year.’ At length his 
career closed. He died at Tweedraouth on the 
11 th of April 1844, and was buried on the 14th 
in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. 
The Berwick Advertiser a few days afterwards con¬ 
tained an advertisement relating to statuettes of 
the veteran. 

Probably none of the critical investigators of 
centenarianism would absolutely deny the truth 
of the assertion that James Stuart lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and fourteen; they 
would simply suspend their belief until corro" 
borative testimony had been brought forward— 
testimony supporting the verbal statements of the 
old man. 


WHERE SHALL WE ROAM! 

Whbbs shall wc roam, 0 maiden mine ? 

To North, to South, to East or West ? 

Raise but thine eyes, and give the sign; 

Where shall we roam T—which way is best! 

See ! to the North the clear, cold star 
Would lead us, where the icebergs rise; 
Where Silence reigns, and from afar 
The snow-flakes falling shroud the skies. 

No, no ; the North is bleak and bare : 

Too cold the wind, too chill the sea; 

The sun itself is icy there. 

The North is not the land for tie. 

Then seek the South, where skies are bright, 
Where flowerets kiss the wand’rer’s feet, 
Where whisp'riug zephyrs woo the niglit, 

And but to live and love is sweet. 

Or turn thee to the dawn of day, 

Land of Romance and snered talc ; 

Fair is the scene, nor far the way. 

Thither, 0 loved cue ! let us saiL 

Nor South, nor East ? Then turn thee last 
Where evening star-girt doth appo 
Ah no ! the evening fades too List; 

The night beyond is dark and drear. 

Then, maiden mine, wc will remain. 

We two alone; no need to roam. 

Nor ever wander forth again 
Afar, if Love but stay at home. 

R. C. LxuMAKir. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

.Judge Bathgate, to whoso Experiences of New 
Zealand we referred a few months ago, has 
.since been lecturing on the subject in dilTercnt 
parts of the country, and now issues from the press 
a cheap and handy compendium of information 
coDccming ‘Nkw Zealand; it.s Resources and 
Pi.’>.si'Ec::',s,’ which will go a great way towards 
satisfying the As ishes of intending emigrants. The 
I interest which is felt in New Zealand has, it 
j seems, boeu exempUtied in the number of letters 
I (.'f infpiiry addrc.ssed to Mr Bathgate in conse- 
qu< nee of our articles. ILi itiforuus us that he has 
received and answered as many as six hundred 
letters, from ditferout parts of the United King¬ 
dom and from foreign countrie.s—a fact to whicli 
he adverts as afl'ording a striking proof ‘that 
Chamuehs’s Journal penetrates everywhere.’ In 
accepting the compliment, we are haj>py to think 
that, through our means in the first place, Mr 
Bathgate has been al>le to addresk such a widely 
scalteicd audience, and is therefore likely to realise 
an important object of his mission, namely, that 
of making New Zealand as thoroughly known as 
it deserves to be. 

As the book, which may be called the sum and 
substance of Mr Bathgate’s Lectures, is accessible 
for a trifle in every bookseller’s shop, we do not 
need to do more than point out a few of his more 
emphatic remarks. In all cases, as we understand, 
he has declined to recommend any one to emi¬ 
grate to any part of New Zealand, His duty has 
consisted in giving all needful details, and leaving 
every one to judge for himself. This is exactly 
the policy we should have expected from a man 
of his prudence and sagacity. People must think 
for themselves. Among those who think of emi¬ 
grating with a strict regard to farming operations, 
there will probably be some hesitation in making 
a choice between Minnesota and Manitoba in 
Western America and New Zealand. To the 


agriculturist with capital, either Minnesota or 
Manitoba offers a wide scope for enterprise. But 
the misfortune of these extensive western domains 
is that the climate is in extremes. Cold in 
winter far below zero, which one shivers to 
think of, and a degree of heat in summer that 
is equally intolerable, for with the hfeafr comes 
the plague of insect life, of which it is difficult 
to form a just estimate. There is something 
more than professional success to be thought of 
in this world. We have to think of bodily com¬ 
fort. What signifie.s immensity of crops, when 
OA'crything about you is covered with swarms of 
black flies that do not give you a moment’s peace ? 
Matters of this kind may seem trivial at a distance, 
but they arc not to be neglected in weighing the 
pros and cons when making a choice of a new 
home for life. As shewn by Mr Bathgate’s explana¬ 
tions, the climate of New Zealand is mild and 
j equable, with nothing in the form of insects or 
reptiles to give us personal uneasiness. For an 
enjoyable life all the year round, we should 
certainly prefer New Zealand, selecting more 
particularly the northern ptfrt of the South 
Island, which in point of temperature resembles 
the south of France. 

That New Zealand is a comparatively small 
•Tsonntry, is quite undeniable. It must soon be 
filled up. By-and-by, it will be well populated, 
and then its land rising in value will be 
tenaciously held in property as in old countries. 
These are circumstances, however, that do not 
concern the proposing emigrant, further than as 
regards the future incres^sed value of land. No 
man, we suppose, emigrates to the United States 
because of the vastness of that country. As far as 
regards personal considerations, a small counbr3r 
may be as good as a lai'ge one to go to/ . Ws 
should think rather ‘better, for the less woold % 
the chance of being swamped by numhen^ 
tormented by political factions. 

Mr Batbgato holds out no hope of snceiiiraftH 
emigration to barristers or any of the leaxsed |^- 
fessions; and he says that the oriHh^u^ - shop* 
keeping classes are already well repreSenied in If 
—.... .■. . .' ' 
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ttiBi He‘ proceeds to say: ‘Any young 

j w j fe 2 neau% and who has not been trained 

4p some special employment, must therefore. be 
fmpared to undertake the ordinary duties of a 
fimn-laboaret^ and e:q)ect to bo treated as such. 
If he be At for honest labour of this kind, he will 
be well remunerated, wages being a pound a week 
and board. From this he may, by industry and 
sobriety, save in the course of a few years several 
hundred pounds, with which he may start farming 
on h^ igm account. There is no road to sticccss 
for suen youths but by dint of sheer hard work 
in the humblest capacity. There is no “ gelthig 
on to a farm,” or being employed “ on*a run,” and 
becoming a manager, or riding about as overseer. 
In early ’days, when hands were scarce, young 
men were often taken on a run, and «a few of these 
obtained situations of trust. But as a general 
rule^ the majority did not succeed in becoming 
masters. At present, settlers and rnu-holders are 
•hary of employing strangers who have not been | 
thoroughly trained for their work, and who are | 
not prepared to take their place among tlie ordi-1 
nary hands working on the farm or station. It is j 
next to impracticable for a youth to get on to a I 
farm ox station for the purpose of learning his ; 
business, unless it be in some places where a high ! 
premium is charged. It should never be forgotten ! 
that, even when a youngster has learned his busi-! 
ness, there is little hope of his advancement 
afterwards unless he has capital to purchase and 
stock land on his own account Two classes only 
in general do well—those who have sufficient 
capital to enable them to occupy laud advantage¬ 
ously ; and the hard-working labourer who is 
frugal, sober, and industrious. We wish to impress 
on youthful aspirants after colonial life that, unless 
th^ are physically and morally fit for the work 
of a labourer in this country, they ore not fit for 
similar work anywhere else. Division of labour 
is fully carried out in the colony, and every man 
is expected to be dplly qualified for the special 
duties he undertakes to perform. As we pre¬ 
viously stated, working-men in the colony w'ork 
harder than their fellows at home. The advantages 
<m the colonial side are, that they are generally 
better treated, better paid, and better fed, and the 
working time is limited to eight hours a day.' 

Ladies with a limited income have asked him 
what might be their prospects. ‘A lady by biafeh, 
©duoatiou, and position, speaking French fluently, 
musical, cheerful, domesticated, aiid skilled in 
housekeeping, has expressed her willingness to 
take a situation as “governess-housekeeper,” or 
any place of trust. Several equcdly accomplished 
have made similar inquiries. In our opinion the ; 
colony is scarcely sufficiently advanced to offer 
many openings of this kind. Ladies who have 
had ^oarding-schools in England find their buc- 
cfiss affected,by the new educational system. The 
same difficulty eaasts in the colony. In several 
instances, lilies’ hoartMng-schooJs have been very 
successful; but now that there are numerous 


public aud some privale schools in the colony, 
at which tiie highest education for young ladies :j 
con be obtained, w'e fear much that the success * 
of any new adventures would be somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. For female domestic servants there is an« 
unlimited demand. Young women who are able' 
to use tbeir hands in house-work, or have a 
moderate skill in cookery, need never fear of 
obtaining a good place where they will be well | 
paid, well cared for, and much respected. Many j 
au educated girl in Britain who finds it hard to 
make headway here might with advantage enter i 
into service in the colony. After a short experi- ‘ 
ence, she will be able to secure a situation where 
she will be comfortable and feel herself on a 
liigher platform than if she were to go into ‘ 
service here. The demand in New Zealand is 
continually increasing, along with increasing settle¬ 
ment ; and the ranks are also constantly being 
Ihimied by marriages.' 

Mr Bathgate can offer no encouragement to 
incorrigible ne’er-do-weels. ‘A word of caution 
must be added to parents and guardians in 
reference to young men who, owing to some fault 
of behaviour, imperfect education, or mental 
weakness, arc unable, to make their way in this 
country. Such youths are often sent to the 
colony to get rid of them, or in the hope that by 
some unknown process they will succeed better 
there. In general, tlicsc uufortunales sink to a 
lower depth than they would have done at home, 
where friends operate as a chock to a certain 
extent Many fall to the lowest position, and not 
a few become inmates of our jails. The career 
of one may be described. An ex-otficer of 
dragoons came out in the same ship with a 
friend of ours. Of good family, having a uni- 
ver-sity education, and of fair ability, he might 
have risen in the army ; but he was poor, and 
had not the moral courage to resist rivalling 
his more wealthy comrades in their ^penditure. 
His debts were paid twice over, ancr at last he 
had to sell out. His relatives paid his passage 
to New Zealand, hoping he would find something 
to do there. Our friend recommended him te 
study book-keeping on the voyage, to qualify 
hiuiself for the situation of a clerk. He thought 
the idea a good one, and resolved to do bo. 
One month, two months passed away, and the 
rollicking and card-playing amongst the other 
young men on boanl were too strong for him. 
Our friend was vexed to see the precious time 
slipping away unimproved, and said to Mr 
Sabreur: “You have only a month loft Don't 
you think you should be seeing to your book¬ 
keeping ? ” “ Book-keeping! ” was the reply ; 

what’s the good of it 1 ” He was left to his fate, 
and when last seen, the accomplished niilitwre 
filled the situation of billiard-marker in a colonial 
public-house, his highest enjoyment smoking a 
abort pipe.' 

■So rapid has been, the progress of New Zealand 
as an attractive place of settlement, that already 
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within space x& forty xeais it bef^s to o^itme 
the character of m da cotint)^, and to hold oat 
teraptationa to others than those who are pashing 
about in search of a livelihood. It has towns with 
elegant mansions in the environs, where capitalists 
may settle down in as much comfort as in the 
neighbourhood of London. There are roads as 
well adapted for carriage-driving as any one 
has been at.;ustomed to. Well-appointed steam- 
vessels carry passengers with precision from one 
point of the coast to another. Railways are now 
widely ramified and extending. For travellers 
and tourists, excellent hotels offer every desirable 
accommodation. Mr Bathgate pictures a run to 
New Zealand and back again as a pleasant variety 
in the life of those who are at ease in their cir^ 
cumstances, or w’ho desire to beuelit by change of 
air and scene. 

The traveller, he says, ‘ may rusticate at 
Waiwera hot springs, where his rheumatism, and 
many other ills which flesh is heir to, will bid 
him farewell. He may turn aside to witness the 
industry of the Thanies gold-field. He may be 
pulled along in a Maori canoe to see the wonders 
of the pink and white siliceous terraces at Roto- 
mahana, and revel in the luxury of a bath in the 
tepid w'aters of the lake. He may spend a day or 
two at each of our chief cities with advantage, and j 
judge for himself of the manners of the iuhabi- | 
lants, as M'ell as experience their hosjutality. 
Everywhere he will find comfortable hotels with 
an excellent cuisine. If ho has a friend to intro¬ 
duce him to the clubs, be will.be sure to be 
v/(dl eniertaii ed, and to make agreeable acquaint- j 
ances. He may ramble through the South Island, } 
and relax himself in the dreamy gardens of Nelson, 
bt refivshed by tlie cheeriness of the truly English 
city of Christchurch, ami be stirred up by the 
commercial activity of Dunedin. He may explore 
the grandeur of the glaciers of Mount Cook, 
towering untouched as yet by the alpen-stock of 
rambling Club-men, fourteen thousand feet high. 
The river and forest scenery of botii Lslamls is in 
many places of exquisite and unusual beauty. 
The umbrageous tree-ferns, the tall and graceful 
fronds of the nikau palm, the towering jiiries, the 
delicately foliaged mapau, and the glossy-leaved 
broad-leaf, will reveal to* him jiaw features of 
8ilv.'’n loveliness. He can get by rail to Lake 
Wakatipu, and take a seat on board its steamer, 
to be arrested with the view of the majestic and 
rugged peaks which environ its dark waters. Tire 
glorious landscape at the head of the lake, with its 
wooded islands, its romantic hills, and tlie dazzling 
snow-clad summit of Mount Earnslaw in the back¬ 
ground, will imprint itself as a brilliant mental 
photograph never to be obliterated. He can finish 
his explorations with & summer trip to the fiords 
or sounds on the west coast, and be wonder-struck 
at the precipitous grandeur of the Mitre, ascendin*^ 
sheer from the sea to an altitude of several thou¬ 
sand feet, and descending to an unfathomable 
depth. These and many other objects of sur¬ 
passing interest will be a source of permanent 
gratification, in the pleasing recollection of them, 
to the traveller, who will carry home w'ith him 
lively ideas of the impressiveness of the scenery 
he has visited, and of the kindliness and intell^. 
gence of the frank and vigorous people among 
whom he has made his short sojourn.’ 

We conclude by quoting from Mr Bathgate’s 


elements necessary to build up a free, a prosperous, 
and a happy nation, the labours of the colonist are 
a pleasure to him. There is no vista before him 
shrouded with the dark shadows of au overgrown, 
under-fed population. There are no political ani¬ 
mosities rending friendships asunder. On every 
side he perceives manifold signs of the rapid 
development of the varied resources of his adopted 
country, and he is nerved for greater exertions by 
the khowledge that the fortunes of himsel,|^nd his 
children must advance with its increasing progi’ess. 
Thefe is no strife, no crowding out, from the 
multitude df corapetitora in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. There is room for all comers of the right 
sort for many generations. He rejoices in hig 
independence, and in feelings previously unknown 
to him. Much as we love the land of our birth and 
manhood, numerous as are the kind friends there 
to whom we are attached, prickly as some of the 
thorn.s in colonial life we have had to encounter 
have been, we candidly declare we have never 
regretted for a single instant the choice of New 
Zealand as a new home.' 

We understand that Mr Bathgate designs to 
return to his duties as District Judge at Dunedin 
in the course of the approaching summer. * It will 
be unnecessary for any one to write further to him 
letters of inquiry. His book, as we have said, 
gives all requisite information on New Zealand 
that can be sought for, along with a number of 
practical hints regarding the best methods and 
co.st of transit. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XI.—HISTORY. 

A pood safe vengeance in the wag of business. 

^Ir Tabker, seated at his table in his own private 
room in Acre Buildings, communed with himself. 
No great amount of Mr Tasker’s energies were at 
any time absorbed by the actual transaction of 
business. The spider’s little affair with the fly is 
rather a matter of pleasure than of business—to 
the spider. It is in the spinning of his web that 
that wary creature expends his powers. So it was 
with Mr Tasker. At this time he was spinning 
most warily, and he did his work with a relish 
also. It was a pleasant summer afternoon. Acre 
Buildings were so far back from the main thor¬ 
oughfare that the hum of traffic came soothingly 
and pleasantly upon the ear. The sparrows chat¬ 
ted about the roof and in the trees and on 
tue pavement. Things had a rural look and sound 
and scent thereabouts. There was a long of 
mignonette on the ledge of Mr Tasker’s window. 
That window was open, and the exquisite per¬ 
fume of the flower filleil the apartment. The 
sunlight fell in broken Hecks upon the floor and 
danced on the roof, reflected thither by a carafe 
of water which Mr Tasker had just down. , A 
glass of brandy-and-water stood at his elbow. Ha 
held a big Havana between his linger and thumb, 
and lost iu reverie, forgot to light it. ^ 

‘ We shall see,' said Mr Tasker ^ith his plefisant 
smile. He roused himself, lit his cigar, plaoe^his 
feet upon the table, and with the tunfble^ in his 
hand, lolled there, a picture of carel^is c»ee. Yet 
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the btjdn of Mr Tasker was busy, and its theme 
was vengeance. Not ven^ance 'after any tragic 
fashion, for to such height Tasker was too prudent 
to rise, having a soul to save and a neck to take 
care of; but vengeance in a good safe usurious 
profitable way, and in the way of business. And 
his thought waa: ‘Can I get Mr Frank Fairholt 
in my hands a^n, and grind him down, and make 
him ask for time, and flout him and expose him 
to his friends?* The answer just then to this 
amiable inquiry was ‘Yes;’ and Mr Tasker evolved 
his plans, and enjoyed his victory in anticijtation. 
Those ^tspoken allusions to Shylock anfl his 

? oand w flesh rankled in Mr Tasker’s mind. 

hey were displeasing allusions, apart from fneir 
personal application, because they bespoke a good 
game played in vain—a checkmate to a com¬ 
patriot. Tasker, half enveloped in smoke, looked 
throogh the window into the thick-leaved 
brammes of the nearest tree with haK-closed eyes, 
and sipped his liquor relishingly% A note lay 
upon tne table, and Tasker dug at it with his 
heel as he leaned back there. ‘You shall help 
me,’ said he with a chuckle. ‘ And I will throw 
yon both into the same boat, and you shall both 
sink or swim together.’ He lay back again and 
chuckled enjoyingly over his own reilections ; 
then sipped again and resumed Ins cigar. ‘He is 
little better than a fool,’ he continued, following 
out his own train of thought—‘ he is little better 
tlian a fool, that Hastings. I shall use hiju as I i 
like when he comes here. We shall see—we shall : 
see.’ ; 

At this moment Tasker’s boy knocked at the 
door and announced a vi.sitor. Tasker took his , 
feet from the table, and turned round to welcome, i 
with a nod of the head and a left hand out- i 
stretched sideways, Mr Hastings. Tliat young gen- ■ 
tleman sauntered in languidly, and put a little j 
finger into the proffered liand. ‘ And how is | 
Egypt, my chosen Israelite?’ he asked, seating 
himself on the table. 

‘Egypt i.s fat and well and flourishing,’ re- 
^onded Mr Tasker with a gay good-humour. 

‘ Is Israel well and fat and flourishing ? ’ asked 
Hastings. 

‘ Pretty well—pretty well,’ answered Tasker, in 
the best of tempers* and the most charming of 
good spirits. 

‘ Pretty well is very well,’ the other responded, 
with a solemn languor of manner. ‘ I 'II take a 
weed. Tasker. Yours are always good, I know.— 
Thank you.’ 

‘You have come,’ said Mr Tasker, smilingly hold- 
inff Sartk his ckrar-case, and speaking with that 


of himself—‘you have come most punctually. 
You are here to time, Mr .Hastings, like a clock.’ 

‘ I am here puactumly, as you observe,’ returned 
Hastings, lighting his cigar and speaking leisurely 
as he does so. ‘ I anf, I regret to say, less like a 
clock than a clock-case—empty.’ 

Jasker was in admirable -spirits. ‘You will 
have your little choke, Mr Hastings.’ 

‘I deserve my little choke,’ said Hastings, 
accepting Tasker phonetically, ‘for coming here 
at all.’ • 

Tasker did not understand. But Hastings had 
eaid so^roatly things which Tasker did not under¬ 
stand, that one more or less made little difference. 


He knew that this flippant and careless and 
impudent young man used him and despised him. 
But he knew also that he used and despised the 
flippant and impudent young man. There was a 
little balance of hatred on Tasker’s side, though he 
scarcely cared to shew it. A man who will one 
day have twenty thousand a year, was not to be 
insulted lightly, though he had something less 
than nothing now. Tasker knew that the allow¬ 
ance of the young gentleman before him was eaten 
up for the next three years; but he knew also that 
a single quarter’s income from the paternal estate 
W£is just equivalent to these re-sponsibilities, and 
that Hastings senior was old and fraik It was 
Tasker’s cue to be astonished at the fact that 
his client was unable to take up a bill which fell 
due next day. In order that his astonishment 
might come with natural force, he took it for 
granted that business would go smoothly. 

‘ If all my clients was so punctual,’ said Tusker, 

‘ my business relations would be quite pleasant.’ 

‘ Say “ relatives,” Tasker. Your busines-s rela¬ 
tives are always pleasant. Pleasantry is the budge * 
of all your tribe.’ 

‘ I i'orget at this moment,’ said Tasker, with a 
lifting of his .arched and heavy eyebrows, ‘ what 
it is that you have got to pay.’ 

Hastings answered lazily: ‘I am not about to 
rtMuiad you too rudely of the amount, by any 
I)ayment of the money,’ 

‘ (loot heavens, Mr Hastings! I hope you are 
not in serious earnest ?' 

‘ Set your mind at rest 1 never am in serious 
earnest’ 

‘ I do not comprehend,’ sai<l Mr Tasker, rising. 

‘ I hope you do not mean to zay' that ymi gannot 
bay me V 

‘Unto that end, most valiant, am I come,’ 
Hastings answered, Ihnimming lightly on tlie 
table, and regarding his eoinpaiiion with a look 
of solemn gravity. ‘By the way,’ he questioned 
with a passing gleam of interest, ‘was that a 
quotation or an inspiration ?’ 

‘ It was a bill at four months,' groaned Ta.sker, 

‘ lie is like the dyer’s hand,’ said llm other, in 
abstracted soliloquy, ‘ subdued to vvhtd Ire w'orks 
in.’ f 

‘You must not daik in this way,’ exclaimed 
Tasker with energy. ‘ I have dehended upon you. 

I have engagements.’ 

‘You remind me,’replied IIasting.s, taking out 
hi.s watch, ‘ 1 also have engagements. Let us get 
our busine.s3 over.’ 

‘ I have had too much of this,’ said Tasker, 
with well-simulated wrath. ‘ 1 have ztood it too 
long. I will not ztand it any longer. I must 
be paid, Mr HastingvS—l must be paid.’ 

‘ When the irresistible encounters the imipreg- 
nable, what happens?’ asked Hastings with an 
air of peaceful calm. ‘ It is an unfortunate con¬ 
junction of circumstances—unfortunate, but inte¬ 
resting—deeply interesting. Allow me to ask 
you to notice the situation. You must be paid. 
That is an absolute necessity? Very good. I 
cannot pay you. That is an absolute fact. Posi¬ 
tive need on the one hand. Positive incapacity 
on the other,’ 

‘Do you mean to zwindle me, Mr Hastings?* 
asked Tasker with an aspect of increasing anger. 

‘ I am not accustomed to analyse my motives ; 
but at a rough guess, I should be inclined to 
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answer “Yes.” But I am so perfectly convinced 
that in the end you will swindle me, that my 
intentions are of little moment.’ 

It was a little curious that Tasker in simulating 
anger grew really angry. The gibes of his flippant 
client scarcely touched him, but his own present¬ 
ment of wrath awakened wrath witlxin him. Like 
a good actor, he threw himself into his part with 
thoroughness, and became that he seemed. It 
took him trouble to calm himself and bring him¬ 
self down to the mere acting condition again. It 
would have been so pleasant to rend somebody, that 
it was dangerous to his interests even to play at, 
doing it in this case, lest he should yield to the 
temptation to do it in good earnest. 

* 1 do not want to guarrel with you; I do not 
want to take exdreine measures, Mr Hastings,’ 
Tasker resumed, having succeeded in mastering 
himself. ‘TJiere now I’ lie, threw himself into 
his chair again, and religlited liis cigar. Then ; 
with liis glass in his hand, he leaned back and ! 
set liis feet upon the table. ‘I will be galm and j 
guiet; I will listen to reason.’ 

‘ Your resolve is laudable,’ returned the other, 
with the same iiupertuil).ible, I'ac" and voice. 

‘ Wlicn you say that you will listen to reason, you j 
mean that you will listen to me. I accept the j 
implied compliment. I think I may venture to ; 
assert that I am prepared to converse with equal j 
ease and elegance upon ariv topic wliicli may be i 
intr<j(luced.’ ! 

‘Aha!’ laughed Tasker, the corners of his ; 
mf'-atU a tigerish--‘ it is all your good-; 

humour. It is all your English fun. Now we ' 
will talk about this hill. I am tied up for money. I 
F 04 arc tied up for money. Now what zliall we 
do?’ 

* Let. loss up for it.’ 

‘Dors up for what? Dors up for nothing?’! 
asked Tasker, resolutely good-humoured. ‘Now, i 
what can vve do ? Can you pay me in a week ?! 
In two weeks ? In three weeks ?’ | 

In answer to cae.h of these impiiries, Hastings ' 
shook his head. ‘ Renew for three moiitlis.’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ retiu ned Tasker, .still smiling ; 
through Ilia cloud of smoko. ‘ I tell you I do not ! 
know where to turn. Yet I am not a poor man. ! 
I have money enough, blit it is all out. And | 
now I am galleil upon to pay away money to- i 
morrow, and 1 have not got it. It is all out. ; 
Gentlemen icill not pay. They all come here and i 
zay “ Renew,” as if J was Groesus,’ ! 

‘Now li.sten and perpend,’ replied Ha8ting.s. i 
‘ Three months from date I phnlge you my honour , 
either to pay or—to renew again'.’ 

‘I should like to keep my deniper, Mr Hastings’ ; 
returned Tasker, ‘ if you will be zo goot.’ 

‘ I don’t know what value you may set upon 
your time,’ the other answered, ‘ but mine is 
valuable. Will you come to a conclusion ?’ 

Tasker haggled fora while, and then came down ! 
with the proposition for which he bad paved the I 
way by all this manoeuvring. ‘ It is in your power 
Mr Hastings, to do me a vavour. It is a vavour ' 
very easy for you. A gentleman in the country, I 
who is my very goot friend, employs me to buy I 
his bigtures. He has heard of a bigture which is ' 
to be great. lie wishes to buy it. Ho iuztructs 
me. But my hands are tied. I gannot disoldige 
my very goot friend in the country. But I gann^ 
buy the bigture myself because the artist will not 


do business with me. We are not on derms with 
each other. Will you go and see the work and 
make an offer for it ? Will you zo far oblige me, 
my dear sir, if I renew the little bill V 

‘ I don’t mind,’ answered Hastings. ‘ W^ho shall 
I say wants the picture V 

‘Ah !’ said Mr Tasker, smiling once more, ‘my 
good friend in the country is vond of mystery. 
He does not wish it to be known that he is bur- 
chasing this work until it is his. Then he will 
zay : “ You have gome too late, you people. The 
worli^is zold, I have been before you, and the 
work of the year is mine for a zong.” ’ 

‘J)oe.s it occur to you, most ridiculous Tasker, 
that au artist might decline to sell to me for an 
unknown patron V 

‘ That is once more your fun,’ Tasker^ responded, 
still smiling. ‘ You will go to your ‘friend and 
zay: “You <ire zeiiding this w’ork to the Winter 
Exhibition ? Very goot. Will you zell it for four 
hundred guineas ? Very goot. The money w^l 
be paid one week after the bigture has been hung. 
Very goot again.” That is all to do.’ 

‘ Who i.s the arti.^t ?’ 

‘The artist is Mr Fairholt of Montague 6ar- 
den.s.’ 

‘ I will execute your commission, my Ta.sker, 
with joy.’ • . 

‘My nanio mu.st not appear, you know,’ said 
Tasker, with his tigerish smile in full play. ‘He 
has guarrellcd with me, and will not have any¬ 
thing more to do. We had a great zhindy—as you 
gall it—in this very room. He was angry, and we 
guarrelled, I most have the bigture, Mr Hastings, 
for my Irieud in the country.’ 

‘ Your irieud iu the country shall not be disap¬ 
pointed, Tasker.’ 

Mr Tasker, smiling, renewed the bill; and Hast¬ 
ings went his way to mystify Frank. The usurer 
left alone once more, threw himself back into his 
chair ; and again setting his heels upon the table, 
lield inward communion. Mr Tasker thought in 
German, but his thoughts translated ran thus: ‘Mr 
Benjamin Hartley intrusts me with this commis¬ 
sion. I accept it, as in duty bound; and I accept 
it gladly, because it opens up a way to a sly and 
mean vengeance after my^ewn lieart. I will 
plague this impertinent artist by this means. I 
know bow he was able to pay me last time ; and 
I think he has pumped that well dry for a little 
while. If I could only get him into my hands 
again ! If I could get him for a bill he could not 
meet, and could hold back the price of the pic¬ 
ture, and plague his proud heart for a w'eek or 
two. If I could have him here begging for time, 
and knowing all the while that he was indepen¬ 
dent of me if he only know it, and knowing that 
he did not know it. I cohId keep Hastings front 
speaking. I could have out half-a-dozon writs 
against him, and send him over to Boul<»ne for 
quiet. Fairiiolt should noj guess W'here he had 
got to. He should not know the purchaser of his 
picture. He should be waiting for money,' and 
hoping for it every day; and he should treufble 
under my hand. He should beg my pardon. He 
should pay mo such interest as was never pdd 
before. He should cringe and iue to me; and 
then I would apply to his fath^ for paymentjirfind 
then I would send him Mr Benjamin Hartley’s 
cheque. He should be humiliated, and exposed, and 
tortured with hope, and his hope should drop into 
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Mi ^atuis aa hour too kfce.* Thus thought Tasker, 
ttaUI his own pl^isant imaginings l^came too 
tantalising for him. ‘Himmel!' said Tasker with j 
a sigh, ‘it is too goot to be drue.’ He rises and 
paces up and down the room. ‘ But it xhall not 
Tail because I do not try it. I zhould like to 
rain him, to break him down and bring him into 
beggary. “ My pound of vlesh.” I can try for, 
it at leaat.^ i 

Dr Johnson liked a good hater, but he would 
have been enamoured of Mr Tasker, who was a 
decent hater as times go. „ 

TONTINES. 

• 

Tootiites are a species of lotteries, now gene¬ 
rally exploded. They take their name from their 
inventor, Tonti, an Italian, who arrived in Paris 
early fh the reign of Louis XIV., afid was coun¬ 
tenanced in his scheme of raising money for the 
slate at a time when the finances of France | 
were in a considerably depressed condition. Tonti | 
proposed that a fund of twenty-live million livres j 
should be raised by subscriptions of three hundred I 
livres. The subscribers w’ere to be divided into | 
ten classes according to age. To each class a 
certain 'fixed annual amount of interest was to 
be assigned, w'hich should each year be equally j 
divided anrnng the membem of the class who 
were alive. In this way, while every member 
should at first get a fair annuity for the capital! 
he invested, the profit that would come to the j 
survivors as years went on would gradually grow i 
larger, until at last the sole survivor would! 
receive the whole annual rent of his class. ! 

It was a scheme appealing to the confidence | 
most men have in their own length of life, and j 
one of which the advantages appear much greater i 
than they really are; yet probably owing to the j 
great unpopularity of Mazarin, the proposal could | 
not be carried out. The Cardinal warmly adopted j 
his countryman's idea; but the parliament refused 
to register the edict establishing the tontine, and i 
the matter had to b'e«laid aside for a time. Tonti 
had got a pension of six thousand livres in 1648, 
which he told Colbert he drew till 1060 ; during 
this time he appears to have spent the life of an 
active ‘ promoter ’ both of tontines and of such i 
projects as a new East India Company, a national 
association-for rearing silkworms, &c. He got the 
young king Louis to sanction a tontine in 1656, 
which he called the Banque Royale, to raise 
capital for a bridge across the Seine; and another 
shortly afterwards for a fund to pay the debts of 
the clergy ; but so unpopular did Mazarin make 
everything Italian, thjit the French would have j 
nothing to do with my of the schemes of Tonti’s j 
fertile brain. At length he got into disfavour at j 
court, and was consigned to the Bastille, where for j 
some years he was allowed to correspond with his | 
friends; but suddenly the curtain dropped upon 
hie life, and ncfttiing is known of its end. 

fifteen years after Tonti’s last appeal from the 
.Bastille, Louis XIV. grievously in want of money, 
bethought him of the Italian's pla^ (md by royal 


patent in 1689 established the first tontine whiok 
ever had a practical result, though only a part oi 
the fourteen millions he wished to get was sub¬ 
scribed. The remainder of this sum, however, he 
got a year or two afterwards from another tontine, 
which like the first was to exist for forty years. In 
1726, Charlotte Bonnemay Barbier, widow of Louis 
Barbier, a Parisian doctor, was sole survivor of a 
class in each tontine, and was, at the age of ninety*- 
six, drawing an annuity of seventy-three thousand 
five hundred livres; an excellent return for an 
original payment of three hundred livres to each 
tontine. 

Though Louis XIV. was the first to set a 
tontine in working order, he was very nearly 
anticipated by Dr John Houghton, F.E.S., a con¬ 
temporary of Evelyn and Pepys, who record their 
high opinion of him. In 1683 Dr Houghton pro¬ 
posed to raise a large sum on a ‘ Subscription on 
Lives,’ on the same principles of survivorship as 
Tonti’s. In tliis proposal, addressed to the City of 
London, Houghton brings forward many curious 
reasons why all sections of mankind with five 
pounds to spare should put it into his tontine. 
Ill-treated wives would find themselves objects 
of tender care to their husbands as they went on 
towards the goal of sole survivorship ; old people 
would be made much of; poor relations kindly 
looked after; for the longer they lived the more 
they would have. Landed gentlemen would find 
it a perfect provision for younger cliildren ; ‘ for if 
they die quickly, the estate will be free to the 
heirs; if not, it will !.>e a considerable provision, 
and the estate shall not need to be clogged for 
maintenance.’ 

Houghton’s reasons were not sufficient to float 
his tontine. Lideed such schemes never have 
been so popular in Britain as on the continent. 
However, several tontines were established both 
in England and Ireland during the eighteenth 
century, of which the most notable was that estab¬ 
lished in 178!) by the government. It ^as for 
a million, in shares of one hundred ponMs each. 
The subscribers were'divided into ten classes, 
according to age, and it was stipulated that the 
payment to each person should not exceed a thou- 
saiid ]>ouud3 a year, however few the survivors 
should be. Little more than half the shares were 
taken up. In Notes and Queries for 1872 it was 
stated that a life had dro 2 )ped in August of that 
year at the age of uiuety-three, whose last year’s 
dividend had been two hundr^ and thirty-eight 
pounds, and it was estimated that there were about 
eighty survivors of the tontine. 

In 1799 Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster wrote a 
pamphlet advocating the formation of a joint- 
stoek company with a tontine capital of sixty 
thousand pounds to establish experimental jfiirms 
in dilfereut parts of the country; but no practical 
result followed his suggestion. 

About the same time, and in. the early years of 
the present century, a number of tontines were set 
on loot, chiefly for the purpose of building hotels 
where they seem to have been required, and where 
no individual capitalist was inclined or able to 
go into such ventures. We have some personal 
recollectiou of one of-these tontines having been 
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•et on foot in Peebles in 1807 to build a hotels 
aince known as the Tontine Hotel. The number 
• of shares subscribed was a hundred and forty-four, 
the price of each share being twenty-five jpounds. 
The principle acted on was that each subscriber 
was at liberty to name an individual on whose 
life he riakm his share in the concern. The 
individuals so named were called the nominees, 
and had no imterest in the affair, so far as nomina¬ 
tion was concerned. Some, with a fancy that they 
had prospects of longevity, named themselves. 
Some named the Princess Charlotte, not only on 
account of her youth, eleven years of age, but 
tliat her life would be well cared for. As the 
Princess died in 1817, the.se shares were at once 
lost. The greater number sUked on the lives of 
young children within their knowledge. It was 
thought to be a great day for Peebles when the 
foundation-stone of the proposed hotel was laid 
with all solemnity, and received the benediction 
of Hr Dalgliesh, the town minister, a reverend 
divine of the old school, with cocked-hat, powdered 
wig, buckled at his knees and his shoes, and frills 
at liis wrists. As a little boy, the present writer 
was permitted to be close beside him on the 
occasion. * 

After a space of seventy-three years, it is int^ 
resting to inquire how the project succeeded, and 
what is its present position. The hottd through¬ 
out has been fairly managed by a succession of 
tenants, who have paid rent to a factor for those 
who claim an interest in the concern. As regard.s 
noiuinees, t!.^ original number of one hundred 
and forty-four had diminished to sev'^enty-foiir 
in 1855. Tliat is to say, about one-half had died 
out in forty-eight j'ears. In 1S64 the number 
had ; link to fiity-three. Now, at the beginning 
of 1680, all that remain are eleven. Each of 
these must of course be at least seventy-three 
years of age ; and it might be assumed that the 
question of who is to be the hist survivor cannot 
remain long undetermined. Looking, however, 
to the circumstance that individuals now occa¬ 
sionally live to a hundred, or at least to be 
upwards of ninety, it should not excite surpri.se 
if two or three of the eleveu nominees keep up 
the game till the twentieth century. 

From these explanation-s it is .obvious that the 
holding of property on the tontine principle is to 
the last degree unsatisfactory. I'lie parties con¬ 
cerned and their heirs cease to feel any interest 
in the result. The property staked for becomes 
& bail investment. It cannot be dealt with as a 
marketable commodity. If a hotel, it falls behind 
the requirements of the age ; and as no one has 
any particular interest in it, fresh capital cannot 
be employed to enlarge or materially improve it. 
After reckoi’ing cost ot repairs and otlier e.xpenses, 
it yields but an iusiguificaut sum for division per 
annum. For these and other reasons the toutiue 
system of holdi^ property is about the worst 
ever invented. The idea of sinking money in a 
purely hazardous result some eighty or ninety 
years hence, almost goes beyond the wildest 
dreams of folly. In some instances, when only 
tw'o nominees are left, a compromise takes place 
and the affair is wound up. Of late years, attempts 
have been made in London to get up tontines on 
the principle of speculating on lives of persons 
not less than sixty years of age, or uf dividing 
the property among survivors at not a very dis- 
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tant date. As far as we have heard, none of 
these projects has succeeded. Like everything 
in the form of a lottery, they do not commend 
thfemselves to public approbation. 
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♦ 

IN THEBE TARTS.—^PABT II.—NBBU^8H;a, 

‘ Dan, Dan 1 Wake up, old man, quick! I say, 
Dan! ’ 

Dan rolled himself over lazily, raised himself on 
one eft)ow, and glanced round' the apartment; then 
sunk back leisurely on bis pillow with a long 
deep sigh of gratitude. 

‘I say, you everlasting sleeper, will you rouse 
up P 

‘ Too soon. Jack—hours foo soon ; not near 
mornin’. All right, old fellow; I’ll tufn out 
presently,’ murmured Dan drowsily. 

Jack Quartennaiu jumped up from the rude 
couch he had been sharing with Dan Kennedy, 
and proceeded to dre.s8 himself by the light of the 
fire, which still smouldered on the hearth; then 
he piled on more logs, and throwing himself on a 
rug, looked steadily at the blaze, which leaped and 
danced and flickered as the fierce wind swept down 
the wide chimney. For fully an hour Jack mused 
by the fire; then he gave a long loving look round 
the rude Nebraskan cabin he shared with Ms 
chum, glanced at his tattered, battered, travel- 
.staiued leather portmanteau, which had been for 
nearly six years nis faithful travelling companion, 
and calculated its capacity for yet another voyage ; 
gave a passing look of regret and complacency at 
Dan’s gorged, unwieldy, calf-skin trunk which 
contained their united savings; and then he 
heaved a deep sigh as his glance feU on the stal¬ 
wart form of Dan himself .sleeping peacefully on 
his hard bed. 

Another half-hour was passed in study of the 
glowing logs, and then Jack produced from an 
old rosewood desk, which stood on a ledge in 
one corner of the log-hut, a little packet of 
letters, and read them over carefully by the light 
of the fire. Two of them were from Jessie 
Hamilton ; tender, loving, tvomanly, letters, full 
of trust, affection, and encouragement. They were 
written during the first few months after his 
departure, and ivcre the only ones he had ever 
received. The others were from Val Saunders, 
cheeiy, chatty cpi-stles, full of vows of world- 
without-end friendship, and gossip about their 
mutual friends and the doings at the oflice. The 
la.st of these was dated just a year after Jack Quar- 
tenuain had sailed for New York, and contained 
the startling intelligence-T-told with evident reluct¬ 
ance and much sympathy—that Jessie was false. 
She had given her e-xiled lover up, and was 
engaged to be married to his successor at Veif*- 
sclioyle and Saunders’s. This intelligence, coupled' 
with Jessie’s long silence, in spite of his earnest 
entreatic.s for a single line, convinced Jack Ij^at 
something really was wrong. So he had wrinen. 
one more letter, freeing his cousin from her engage¬ 
ment with him, and asking for the retara of 
his letters, his carte, and other trifling memOntos 
of their unfortunate affection. But evea 'that 
brought no reply. And Val^to whom* he had 
ako wntten and poured out aE his despair and 
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mbery, was ailent too. They would uot even 
write and tell him if the deeds had been found, 
or if his uncle were alive and well. 

Six months of utter misery and suspense fol¬ 
lowed ; and then in a fit of sheer desperation, Jack 
had joined a band of daring adventurers bound for 
NevMa, mxd went in for gold-digging. He had 
been, from the time he had landeii in the United 
States, a clerk in a great store in Jersey City, and 
w'as working his way into the esteem and con¬ 
fidence of his employers, when the gold-fever 
seized him, or rather the fever of discontent, and 

rvflP \irifrVinnt a ninmoitf’c 


he ruslfed off to the West without a moment’s 
consideration in search of wealth he did not v^ant, 
and of peace he was certain not to find. A week 
of the wild lawless life at the Digging’s was quite 
enough for Jack. A week was enough for another 
of the partjf also. These two, by a sort of natural 
selection, made friends with each otjier; and one 
night they left the camp without ‘ beat of drum ’ 
or saying farewell to anybody. 

Dan Kennedy led the way in the retreat from 
gold-land. He proposed a sheep-walk in Aus¬ 
tralia, and peace and solitude, instead of the 
bowie-knives and braggadocio of ‘ the Roaring 
Camp’ at Nevada; and so they sailed from San 
Francisco to Sydney, and w'ere soon lost in the 
Australian.Bush. For three years they had lived 
a not nnhappy or uneventful life. They were 
not growing enviably rich, nor thinking of retiring 
from their labours. On the contrary, they worked 
hard late and early, and put what they coultl in 
the calf-skin trunk. Summer and winter, seed¬ 
time and harvest, these two men lived together 
in their cabin, their chief occupation their sheep; 
their amusement a skirmish with a band of natives 
or a few bushrangers; their intellectual food a 
Bible, a Shakspeare, and a copy of Burns, which 
Dan Kennedy always carried in his pocket. Then 
a sudden whim seized Jack; he wanted to go back 
to America; he was sick of Bush-life, and sheep 
were an abomination to him. Dan—the most 
complacent of men—counted the hoard in the 
trunK, and thought that they might manage it. 
Then he disposed of the farm and stock; and 
once more they crossed the sea and set out on 
their rmnbles. 

After roving from "state to state, and from city 
to city till their finances were almost exhausted, 
Dan resolved to settle in the territory of Nebraska; 
obtained a grant of land, built a log-hnt, and 
declared that he had settled down for life. He 
was happy at last. Bound in by forests; out of 
the teack of settlers; far from civilisation ; a 
magnificmit country, which supplied game in 
abundance; a noble river, teeming with fish; 
firuit and flowers in profusion. Surely ‘ Kennedy’s 
Clearing’ was im earthly paradise; at least so it 
seemed in the summer, when the trees were laden 
with fruity liie air with melody and fragrance. 
But in the autumn, when the rainy season set in, 
it was not quite so like a parailise; and in tlte 
winter the cold was intense. For a little while 
Jask was contented in NebraSjka; but suddenly 
he was seized with the spirit of unrest again. He 
wanted to go somewhere be had never been, to 
do something bad never done—in short, he 
waqted a chimge. But Dan was deaf to his insinu- 
ations find hints, and turned a most unsympa- 
.ihetic ear lo hi8*nxnrmura He W'as settled for 
■ he said, with his Bible, his Burns, his calf¬ 


skin trunk, and his Shakspeare. He had taken 
‘Kennedy’s Clearing’ for better or worse; and he 
meant to stick to his bargain. 

‘ Yes, my boy ; I’m planted here, and took root 
I liave,’ said Dan, upon a certain cold December 
night. ‘It’s no use your putting out feelers. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to go off half-cocked again. So long 
as the clearing sticks to me, so long I stick to' 
the clearing. You can move on if you like ! ’ 

‘ Why, you Turk! ’ Jack cried reproachfully, 
throwing more pine-logs on the fire, ‘do you 
think I ’ra going to leave you here all by yourself, 
like Robinson Crusoe 1 No ; old fellow ; 1 ’ll 
stick by the clearing too ; only, it’s a melancholy 
consolation to grumble a little now and again—a 
Briton’s privilege, you know ! ’ 

‘ Bad practice,’ Dan remarked. * Does no 
manner of good, any way.—I say. Jack, do you 
know what night this is ?’ 

‘ Yes; Thursday. Why ?’ 

‘It’s New-yeai-’s Eve, lad, and I’ve made pro¬ 
vision for a Jollification,’ Dan replied. ‘ I gave 
j one of my best axes and a pair of woollen stock¬ 
ings in exchange for five cigars and a bottle of 
Schiedam. What do you think of that, my 
son V 

« ‘I think it was recklessly extravagant of yon, 
old man. But as the temptations to that vice are 
so few, I think you may be pardoned. We ’ll 
smoke the old year out, and drink the new year 
in ; and better luck to all of ns ! ’ 

‘ Better luck ! What liclter luck do we want I ’ 
exclaimed Dan. ‘ Ain’t we as happy as kings here # 
Plenty of work ; plenty of fun ; enough to eat, 
j drink, and wear. No master to serve ; no servants 
I to scold ; not too many visitors to bore us; and 
I besides, we ’re making money ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; all that's very well. But a fellow is apt 
to get tired of his own inestimable society some¬ 
times, you know,’ grumbled Jack. 

‘ I never do I ’ and Dan gave a tremendous 
j stretch. ‘ I make it a point of always being on 
friendly terms with myseP'; there’s nothing like 
it, lad. Jack, my boy, I wish you were married. 
Go down eixst, and bring back a missis for ilie 
clearing, and I ’ll play second-fiddle di-rcctte ! ’ 

Jack shrugged bis shoulders, knitted his brows, 
and bit his somewhat ragged moustache, as ho 
invariably did when matrimony was mentioned. 
But he made no retort. It never entered his 
head to ask Dan whv he didn’t bring a ‘missis’ to 
the clearing himself, though Kennedy was the 
most thoroughly bachelor squatter in the territory, 
though the sturdiest, healthiest, handsomest young 
fellow, within a hundred miles. Dan had a dead- 
and-gone love affair, and he told Jack Quartenuain 
all about it in the early days of their friendship ; 
spoke tenderly, reverently, of his lost love, just as 
he might speak of his dead mother. Just once 
he gave his chum a peep into his heart, let him 
see below the surface for a moment; and Jack’s 
honest eyes filled with sympathetic tears as he 
saw what a deep, raw, aching wound his friend 
so bravely carried and concealed. Once, and once 
only, did he attempt a little rough commonplace 
consolation; and he never foi| 5 ot the look of 
agony which swept across Dan’s face, never fotgofc I 
the mute appeal of his e^es, and how he raised 
his strong right arm, as if to ward off a blow. 
Ever after that, Jack spoke many a time of his 
i own love-affairs; but neither in jest nor in earnest 
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did he ever allode to Dan's—it was the one solitary 
forbidden subject between them. 

It was, as we have said, New-year’s Eve—the fifth 
since Jack Quartennain had left home and love 
and friends, and gone forth to seek his fortune, 
resting under the shadow of unmerited suspicion. 
For more than four years he had not heard a single 
word from England—not a line from his uncle, 
from Jessie, or from his old friend Val Saunders ! 

‘I can’t make it out, Dan,’ he said, from the 
midst of a cloud of fragrant smoke—all that was 
left of two of the five cigars, ‘ I can’t understand 
it, old fellow. Val must be dead, or be w'ould 
have answered ray letters. I’m not so surprised 
at Jessie—all women are false and deceitful; it’s 
their nature. But Val was such a good-hearted, 
good-natured sort of fellow ! IIo must-be dead.’ I 

Dan growled out something which might be 
taken for an assent, or might not. 

‘What do you mean by that?’ exclaimed Jack 
a little impatiently. ‘ Do you think he’s dead, or 
do you think he isn’t, Dan V 

‘ Well—really I have no pleasure in conjectur¬ 
ing,' replied Dan slowly, as he puffed away at 
the last cigar, for which they hail drawn lots, j 
‘ Mr Val Saunders ain’t any particular friend of j 
mine, you know ; but it’s my private opinion that 
if ho is dead, it’s a gu;«l riddance of bad value !’ 

‘You’re as bad as Jessie; just as jealous and 
unreasonable,’ Jack retorted crossly. It did seem 
very hard that the only two people in fhe world he 
rcaily cared about should each liave an unreuson- 
ubi>; jirejndice e..ainsl the person he liked next best. 

Dan, however, replied good-humouredly to his 
fretful grumbling, laughed at the idea of his being 
jealous of an individual lie bad never seen ; and 
then afiei drinking farewell to the departing year, 
and a merry greeting to the new one, which was 
ushered in by a lusty north wind, which promised 
plenty of suow, the two men stood for a few 
minutes looking into the glowing embers on the 
hearth, wrung each other’s hands with a hearty 
grip, and laid themselves down to rest with a none 
the less fervent because voiceless prayer. 

Jack was the first to fall asleep. The unusual 
dissipation of Schiedam and cigars, added to the j 
fatigue of a hard day's work .vid the genial 
drowsy warmth of the cabin, sent him oil’ into a j 
heavy slumber, from which ho awoke with a 
sudden start, to find himself bathed in cold per¬ 
spiration, and great drops of moisture standing on 
his forehead. His first impulse was to rouse up 
Dan; hut that was very much easier proposed 
than done. He was a sound sleeper at all times ; 
and his ansu’ers to Jack’s repeated calls came 
dreamily and irrelevantly. Then, as was narrated 
at the bejginning of this chapter. Jack got up, 
dressed himself, sat by the tire, read over his 
old letters, and then studied the fire again; and 
when Dan did open his eyes with the first gray 
dawn of the morning, he saw hie chum sturiug 
steadily at the dull red embers. ‘ You up first, 
old fellow ! ’ he exclaimed in amazement ‘ Why^ 
what on earth is the matter ? ’ 

*Oh, nothing,’ Jack said, starting like a 
who had been roused from an unpleasant dream. 
‘Nothing the matter, Dan ; only I’m going hack 
to England!' 

* Back to England, Jack 1 When? Why?’ 

‘ When—to-day. Why—because, because I have 


seen a vision, Dan. Don’t ask me anything more 
about it, old boy, for I can’t tell you ; only I must 
go home at once! ’ 

‘Why, goodness bless my soul, Jack ! have you 
seen a ghost ?’ 

‘ Worse than ths(t—ever so much worse than 
that. What I saw was a reality, Dan, I’m sorry 
to leave you, old fellow ; hut it will be only for a 
time. I’ll come hack to the clearing, if I live 
long enough ; hut I cannot put off my departure 
for a single day,’ 

‘ Look sharp, then^ and rout up Abram, and tell 
him t(f get out the hviggy. We’ll have a»sharp 
drive^of it; and there’s every promise of a heavy 
snow-fall!' 

I ‘ But you 're not coming, Dan ? ’ 

‘But I am, though. You don’t suppose I’m 
going to let you start on such .a journey by your¬ 
self i If you go to England, 1 ’ll go with you. 
But I think, you know ’- 

‘Gently, old fellow. Don’t offer an opinion till 
you know the circumstances,’ said Jack gravely. 

‘ It’s awfully good of you, Dan, to offer to accom¬ 
pany me ; hut 1 cannot consent to your doing it. 
I know you love this place, and don’t want to 
leave it.’ 

‘ No more do I. But I don’t want to leave you 
cither, or rather let you leave me. We.cap find 
another clearing, old boy ; but there’s only one 
Jack Quartermaiu—that Dan Kennedy knows of, 
and he has no intention of losing sight of him. 
—Drag out the old calf-skin, lad; he and I ’ll 
cross the herring-pond once more. So say no 
more about it. I’m not naturally superstitious; 
and dreams and visions and such-like I set down 
to simple indigestion ; but I do feel the most 
extraordinary sensation in my head this morning, 
just as if liow Bells were whispering : “ Go hack 
to England, Dan ! Go hack to England 1 ” ’ 

CAVIARE 

‘ The noble sturgeon from a distant sea,’ which is 
occasioually caught in British waters, and some¬ 
times exhibited by our fish-merchants as a curious 
monster of the deep, is a Russian fish, and used to 
be taken in the various seas and estuaries in that 
country in almost fabulous nhinbers. Caviare— 
the name given to the roe of the sturgeon after it 
has been prepared for the market as an article of 
commerce—is, as many of our readers doubtless 
know, frenueutly offered, especially in the absence 
of oysters, as a whet before dinner; on which 
occasions it is eaten raw, spread upon toasted bread, 
and seasoned with oil, vinegar, or lemon-juice; 
according to taste. Caviare is profusely used in 
all the hotels and public eating-places of Russia 
and Germany, as well as in private houses. In 
his celebrated Bide to Khiva, Captain Burnaby 
mentions that, a little pressed or fresh caviare,^ 
and a glass or so of Russian vodki, taken, before 
sitting down to dinner, give k wonderful stimulus 
to the appetite, and are a strong provocatite di 
thirst. The Captain says of the stu^eon itself that, 
when served in cold slices with jelly and horse¬ 
radish sauce, it is by no means to be despiseA 
Some centuries ago, when a sturgeon was caught 
in British waters it was claimed by fhe Crown, and 
made into a pie, or otherwise dressed to gra<^ ite 

royal dinner-table. * , * 

The flesh of this fish deserves the good chaiv 
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mter giTOa to it by Captain Burnaby. It is 
bii^Iy susceptible to the arts of the cook, and 
may ue prepared in a hundred ways; moreover, 
it is both nutritious and digestible. A celebrated 
Venetian chef once told Soyer that with a lai^ 
sturgeon at his command required neither 
flesh-meat nor fowls. He could purvey a dinner 
firom the fish alone; he could obtain his veal 
fipom ihe upper portion of the fish, and his jtork 
from the under; whilst a fowl could be cut 
with the greatest ease from any part of the body; 
and a few pieces of the flesh were all that was 
necessary for the preparation of a deliciods soup. 
When weU stewed and eaten with shrimps 
pounded in anchovy sauce, the fried flesh Sf the 
sturgeon is excellent; whilst the freSh roes eaten 
with apple-sauce—this on the authority of M. 
Soyer—form a xoi’e, dish. 

In the northern basin of the Caspian Sea the 
sturgeon is thought by the fishermen to be inex¬ 
haustible. More than one hundred thousand nets 
and fifteen million hooks are employed in its cap¬ 
ture, these being worked from thousands of fish¬ 
ing-boats. The weight and value of the various 
kinds of sturgeon captured in the Caspian Sea 
have been roughly estimated at thirty-five million 
pounds, worth a milliou sterling ; whilst the total I 
annu^ ipcome from the fisheries of every descrip¬ 
tion carried on in the Caspian Sea has been set 
down at two and a quarter million pounds sterling. 

On the banks of the Volga may be seen many 
excellent examples of the vota^a or fishing estab¬ 
lishment of that part of liussia. A votaga com¬ 
prises within itself all the people who are neces¬ 
sary for the carrying on of a large business, 
as well as the various requisites for the capture 
and cure of the fish ; such as a dwelling-house for 
the proprietor, cottages for the various inspectors 
and labourers employed, likewise covered sheds 
and warehouses for the storage of such fishing- 
gear as is not in immediate use. There are also 
in the votaga ice and salt stores, and ranges of 
buildings devoted to the dressing and salting of 
the various kinds of fish and to the preparing of 
caviare and isinglass. These erections stand par-' 
tially over the water, being built upon piles; a mode 
of construction which renders it easier for the un- 
loadiBg of the fishitig-boats, some of the very large 
fish being hauled into the warehouses by machi¬ 
nery. On the shore, all about may be seen boats 
of various sizes, as well as great breadths of 
netting, rows of fishing-lines, and other apparatus 
of capture. A votaga is a busy place; there is life, 
motion, industry within its boundaries. There 
is a peroefenal round of work, the industry of the 
fishery being so distri|^uted as to last all the 
year round. The proprietor is ubiquitous—has a 
keen eye to the main chance, and having a coii- 
eiderable amount of capital at stake, is naturally 
anxious to obtain a good return for his money. 
The duty of the inspector at a votaga is to receive, 
count, measur*^ ana register the fish which are 
taken, and for the capture of which the fishermen 
are paid according to size on* a given scale of piices, 
which is nearly the stoie on all the votagas of 
the Astrakhan district. 

The money arrai^ements of some of the 
j^heries are not unlfee Utose of the Scottish 
nerring-fishery, the actual fishermen being paid 
according to the number of fish which they cap¬ 
ture, receiving also earnest-money hi advance, and 


likewise loans to equip their boats. Many of the 
journeymen fishennen of the Eussian voti^ 
are ‘ well to do; ’ geuemlly speaking, they are the 
owners of tiheir owu houses, and sometimes of ,a 
horse and cow, as well as u hrat, or part of a boat, 
and its fishing-gear. 

The round of work at a* Bussiaa fishery is 
not a little labmious, but is rendered as light 
as possible by the division of labour. As soon 
as a fish is received, it is measured and recorded ; 
quickly cut open and disembowelled by labourers 
with a skill and rapidity beyond the belief of 

P ersons who have not witnessed the process. 

'he large sturgeons are rapidly decapihUed, as 
also deprived of tlieir tails, a portion of the 
abdomen being likewise removed ; the roe, swim¬ 
ming-bladder, and dorsal cord being carefully laid 
aside for further manipulation. The fish are then 
salted and hung up, by women, who are employed 
in large namburs—it being not an uncommon 
day’s work for one woman to pass as mmiy as 
two thousand small fish through her hands. 

I Sturgeons, of which there are several kinds, are 
measured from the middle of the eye to the begin¬ 
ning of the tail. The laiger are often seven feet 
in length, and the smaller ones two feet four 
inches, there being various intermediate sizes. It 
is on record that in the year 1769 a specimen was 
caught not far from the mouth of the Ural which 
weighed two thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds, and contained nine hundred pounds of 
roe; and it has been assumed by many writers 
in consequence, that a female sturgeon will yield 
roe to the extent of a third of hCr weight. But 
auothcr very heavy sturgeon which weighed two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds, con¬ 
tained only three hundred and seventy-six pounds 
of roe; so that the ova in the first specimen must 
have been developed to an abnormal extent. 

With reference to the ditfereut kinds and 
qualities of caviare, it may be stated that the 
roe of one species, the belouga, is the most 
highly esteemed, becau-^e. the berries are larger 
and finer looking than those of the common 
sturgeon or of the sevriouga. The best of all 
caviares, however, is made from the vmb of the 
steiliad, but it is generally kept for pm’ate use. 

It does not at anyrate form an article of com¬ 
merce. This particular kind of caviare is used by 
the royal family of Kiissia; and quantities of it are 
likewise sent to various royal and noble person¬ 
ages, by order of the Emperor, as a high compli¬ 
ment or especial mark of regard. The condition 
of the roe which is contained in the sturgeon 
varies from time to time. All roes are not alike 
well formed or fat, the summer-caught fish gene¬ 
rally containing the fattest roe. The caviare of 
commerce is brought to market in two forma—^tke 
one fresh or grained caviare, the other pressed or 
hard in cakes or lumps. There is another kind 
of very inferior quality, which is formed from 
soft or spoiled roe. In preparing the superior 
kinds, the eggs of the fish are thrown upon a 
very fine and tightly stretched net fixed on a 
w'ooden frame, through which the grains are 
lightly pressed. The grains—which are nsoally 
black or very dark brown in colour—^fall into a 
wooden receptacle placed below the net or sieve, 
and are at once liberally sprinkled with veiy 
fine salt, being at tbe same time carefully stirred 
with a many-pronged, fork. The caviare is known j 
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to be ready for packing when, upon begin etiired, 
the graina begin to jingle or to emit a slight 
metallic or glassy sound, which, never occurs till 
the whole mass h^ been sufficiently impregnated 
with salt. In preparing the pressed cayiare,’the 
graina are squeasea through the net or sieve into 
a tu6 of brine of a greater or lesser strength, 
according to i he season. The whole mass is con¬ 
stantly stirred* with a wooden fork, always turning 
the same way till the roe is thoroughly and evenly 
impregnated with the brine, after which the stuff 
. is taken out with fine sieves, from which the 
brine is allowed to drip. 

The next part of the process is that known as 
bagging the roe, which consists in putting it up 
in rough sacks made from the linaen-tree bark, 
each large enough to contain one hundred and 
eigiit pounds. These bags, when well filled, 
are placed under a press, in order that all the 
brine may be thoroughly squeezed out and the | 
roe crashed into a solid mass. The caviare is j 
now reiwiy for packing, and is taken from the sacks 
and placed in la«ge casks containing thirty ponds, 
which is equal in British weight to ten hundred 
and eighty pounds. The reason why this kind 
of caviare is called caviar d la serviette is because 
of the ca.sks being lined with fine linen. Caviar 

sac is composed of the finest of the pressed 
stuft It is packed for the market in long linen 
bags of a cylindrical shape. Some kinds of 
caviare are also made up in tin boxes, which are 
! hermoticiilly clo.sed. Large quantities of the best 
caviare are un;mally contracted for by dealers, 
who send it to Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, 
wlierc^ it is much used. In some years half a 
million of pounds-weight will'be so disposed 
of. 

The price paid to the dciilers in caviare at 
Astrakhan is from four to five pounds sterling 
per pond (thirty-six pounds) for fresh, and three 
pounds sterling for tW same quantity of pressed 
stuff. At all the votagas the desire is to prepare 
grained caviare, which- is done with less trouble, 
and pays better than the making of the pressed 
kind. 

Other portions of the sturgeon are also carefully 
utilised for foful-uses. Indeed, the whole body of 
^e fish is used for some purpose o» other ; capital 
isinglass being made from the bladder, while the 
einews are converted into whips or goads to urge 
on the oxen which are kept at every votaga. As an 
article of foodj the stuigeon, being still plentiful, is 
of course very valuable, seeing that no part of it 
need be wasted, and that the fish is of great size, 
some specimens weighing as much as two thousand 
pounds! 

LA SEEENISSIMA. 

A TAIiB OF VENICE. 

How much has been written and said about 
Venice—how many authors have tried to describe 
it; and yet how little can the richest word-paint¬ 
ing convey to the reader a correct idea of this 
wonderful city! It is so unlike any other; the 
conditions under which its inhabitants live now, 
and have lived since its foundation, are so dii- 
lerent frdm all others, tliat they have given to its 
I pleasures and to its troubles, to Its past history 


and to its future hopes, a special colouring of its 
own. 

Whilst all other capitals have gradually 
creased, and are increasing every day in-^very 
direction, Venice, surrounded by its inland sea, 
attained several centuries ago its present size and 
shape. The Piazza San Marco has been since then its 
Forum ; successive generations have daily repaired* 
to it in quest of news, of sunshine, or of friends ; 
and will continue to walk under its arcadel, to 
cross and recross it in every direction, as long 
as the Duomo and the Procuratie wall it found, 
as loag as the golden angel on St Mark’s Tower 
shines far above the silent city. Its glory and its 
power have disappeared; the Queen of the Seas 
is now only a small provincial town. But how¬ 
ever fallen from a diplomatic or commercial point 
of view, Venice has still and will always have 
a peculiar thrilling interest for all whose souls 
rise above the comiuonplace events of our daily 
life. The mysterious silence that constitutes the 
most striking feature of this ‘ Italian Dream,’ as 
Dickens so happily called it, seems specially apt 
to foster and preserve the innumerable legends of 
its past history, and they accordingly^ abound. 
Every stone has its own legacy of romance ;* every 
dark gate is haunted by its familiar ghost; every 
recess, every cranny, whispers its old weird 
story. 

The official annals of the Most Serene Venetian 
Republic contain innumerable instances of secret 
arrests, secret trials, followed almost always by 
still more secret executions; but besides these, 
many a terrible drama has taken place within the 
stone walls of the state prisons. Conveniently 
situated under the Ducal Palace, and with their 
floors slightly under high-water mark, these ‘wells’ 
—as they wore called on account-of their damp¬ 
ness—very seldom gave up a victim except as a 
corpse. Silent and dark as the grave, they were 
a lit instrument for a stem and mysterious tri¬ 
bunal. The severity of the Council of Ten, the 
swiftness with which it reached both high and 
low, the secrecy of its’ nocturnal sittings and of 
its sentences, created a univerlal feeling of awe, 
that has not yet completely disappeared. 

Amongst the poorer classes there are many w'ho 
still believe in the existence of the Secret Council, i 
and who expect it to reappear some day; 
thejr abstain therefore from any direct allusion 
to it, mentioning it, only when absolutely neces¬ 
sary, by the vague term of La Serenissiina. We 
may smile at this childish fear; but it proves 
very clearly the terror it must have inspired. 
The following legend, that.was whispered to me 
a short time ago by an old gondolier, will shew 
by what means this result was obtained. Though 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every detail, 
there is no doubt in my mind as to its general 
truth, because the grandfather of my inmrmont 
lived at the time it occurred, and would not hayp 
dared to repeat any tale against the_ Sereni^ima 
unless he was sure of it. With this proviso, I ' 
will now relate the legend as I heard it whilst I 
was quietly lolling in a Venetian gdndola. 

It was towards the end of 1760, when one ni^t 
an English king’s messenger inched Mestre, 
wanting to cross over to Venice. Sit John Hawser 
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—such was his name—was young, brave, and very 
highly connected, and ns such perhaps, he had 
been chosen by the ministry to convey some 
trifling message to King George III.’s repre¬ 
sentative in that town. After a delay that 
would seem enormous to dbr modern express- 
train travellers, a goiulola was manned, his 
luggage loaded in it, and at last it began to 

f lide towards the city. He reached Venice just 
efore dawn; and after a hurried toilet and a 
still more hurried breakfast, Sir John delivered 
his packet, and began exploring the lanes and 
alley? of this inconinrehensible town. Being 
tolerably proficient in tlie language, he soon*found 
his way to the Piazza San Marco, {j,nd was duly 
astonished by its peculiar aspect. Then, as now, 
the Piazza was the heart of the city ; laws and 
edicts w’ere proimilgated in it; sentences were 
pronounced from the Balcony of thg Ducal Palace ; 
whilst beggars, singers, and others of a similar 
caste gave it a strange animation. 

Thoroughly enjoying the freedom of w'alking 
after his long journey by coach and goudolii, 
Sir John indulged his rambling propensities to 
the full extent. Whilst he was doing so a crowd 
collected in front of the Ducal Palace. Natu¬ 
rally curious, and having nothing else to do, he 
hastened to the spot, and elbowed his way to the 
centre. By the red pillar of the Balcony an usher 
was reading out the sentence of some unknown ' 
felon, with all the pompous circumlocutions so j 
much in favour in those days. The wretched j 
prisoner, just brought out of some dark cell, i 
seemed scarcely to realise the scene, as his eyes,! 
unused now to the light of the sun, gazed vacantly | 
on the excited mob that surrounded the low , 
scaffold on which he was standing. The sentence i 
having been read, the prisoner w'us taken away to i 
the jail where he was to undergo the term of I 
imprisonment to which he had just been con- i 
demned ; and the crowd, the sight being over, i 
gradually dispersed. | 

This incident was in itself very trifling, and j 
Sir John would probably have forgotten it 1 
within a week had it not been for its strange' 
consequences. Whilst pushing and elbowing lus i 
way in the crowd it seems that some clever pick- i 
pocket had robbed him of his lace handkerchief. I 
It ia certainly very unpleasant to he robbed j 
even of a valueless article ; but in this case the I 
thief bad obtained a valuable prize ; and besides, ; 
there was for Sir John Hawser the additional sting j 
of having been robbed by an Italian. He would j 
have been less angry if it had happened in London; | 
the pickpockets there were so clever that there j 
was no snaflie in being their victim; hut to have i 
been plundered by a clumsy Venetian was too j 
much for his equaniimty, and he hurst out in a j 
torrent of abuse. Speaking mostly in Italian, but | 
mixing a few English anathemas in his speech, j 
he related his loss Jo a few hy-standers, and was | 
advised by them to complain to the police, or' 
rather to those officials who under the Serenisaiuia ■ 
fulfilled the present duties Of the police. Though ' 
without great faith in this plan, he followed it, and | 
gave notice to the authorities. He was assured by j 
a veiy stately official that he need have no fear,! 
fud tMt hh^ property would soon he found and | 
restored ,to him,* Forced to be ^content with this | 
vague cousolatioa, he went home to his supper i 
and bed. 


^ For three or ’four days afterwanis he continued 
visiting the principal monuments and churches, 
but without receiving any further information 
about his lace handkerchief. I have said that Sir 
John was young and brave ; as a consequence, he 
was impetuous and fiery ; whilst being born and 
bred in a free-thinking, free-speaking country, he 
was apt to e.xpres8 his thoughts as they came to 
his mind without reflection and without fear. It 
is not surprising therefore that one night, under 
the arcades of the Procuratie, while relating his 
loss to a few friends, he should have said what lie 
thought of the vaunted secret police of Venice. 
They were, he said, a lot of stupid fools, very 
pompous and very stately, trying to hide their 
ignorance and incapacity under very high-sound¬ 
ing phrases ; hut the meanest London detective 
was worth the whole lot of them. As to the 
Secret Council, he did not believe it existed 
at all; or if it did, it was no better than the 
rest. 

Ah, Sir John! if you needs must speak so 
irreverently of the Serenissima, vdiy did you 
not use your own language? Why did you 
express your rash tlioughts in Italian I Did you 
not know that walls have cal's, and that every 
stone of Venice is a spy ? 

His friends astonished by this sudden outburst, 
attributed it at lii-st to those last glasses of vino 
santo they had been drinking together; but know¬ 
ing full well the jealous care the Serenissima had 
of its reputation, they instinctively shrank from 
him, as from a dangerous man. Availing them¬ 
selves of favourable opportunities, they disap¬ 
peared round dark corners, down side alleys; and 
very soon Sir Jolin found himself alone. 

Alone ! At least bo he thought; but a silent 
figure had been following him for some time, and 
was now eagerly and stealthily dogging him. So 
carefully it walked, so noiselessly it stepyied, that 
for a long time Sir John did not notice this 
unwelcome shadow, and even when he did, he 
attached no irnportante to it. But at last lie 
began to feel some doubts about tliis follower. 
Nothing could bo guessed from his apjiaaranoe. 
Completely wrapped up in a tlark cloal^ and with 
a wide hat shatlhig and concealing the upper part 
of his face, the man would not liave been recog¬ 
nised by his own brother. It was only the 
peculiar way in which he followed, an^ the 
ability with which he availed himself of every 
nook and corner, that implied a danger. 

Fearless still, but somewhat annoyed, Sir John 
pursued his way through the maze of alleys that 
led from the Piazza to his temporary home. 
Determined to try to throw off his masked com¬ 
panion, he quickened at first his step; but at the 
next turning, a glance hack shewed that it was no 
use. Having by this time reached the Ponte San 
Moise—one of the innaraerable bridges that cross 
the minor canals of Venice—he stopped on its 
steps to see what his shadow would do. Asto- 
nislied at first by this new ruse, the man hesitated 
a second, hut a second only, and then disappeared 
in the shadow of the church. Our hero vainly 
sitained his eyes in trying to find out whether he 
had really gone, or whether he was only hiding 
behind the columns ond watching. He certainly 
began to feel an intense interest in this new chose, 
in which he seemed to be the game hunted down. 
Tiien, convinced that he had seen the last of his 
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Bilent friend, he decided on continuing his way 
home; , and was just going to move, when a 
cloak was thrown over ms nead and chest, com¬ 
pletely gapping him, whilst several strong arms 
entwined themselves round his body and effectu¬ 
ally pinioned him. Before he could recover his 
senses, a voice whispered in Italian, in his ear: 

‘ You are a prisoner of the Serenissima; resist¬ 
ance is of no use.' 

Even after these words, the import of which 
ho dimly guessed, Sir John would have tried 
to strike one blow at least for his life or for his 
liberty; but the cloak in which he had been 
wrapped up was so artistically and so securely 
fastened that he could not move a muscle nor 
utter a cry. There was no help for it, and he 
doggedly awaited his fate. The voices round lum 
seemed to hold a short conference, and then they 
lifted him from the ground, and carrying him a 
short distance, deposited him in what he felt to 
bo a gondola. The journey was not long, though 
to him it seemed an age, and very soon the rocking 
motion ceased. They evidently had reached their 
destination. A few seconds more and he was 
landed in the same unceremonious manner. , 

After depriving him of his sword and securing ; 
his hands, hi.s captors released him from the folds j 
(d' the mantle in which lie had been almost choked. ' 
lie found himself in a very small pas.sage, dimly J 
lighted, and intensely damp. The low ceiling, the ' 
strong stone walls, the nia.ssive iron doors that ' 
lined it, reminded him at once of all he bad heard : 
ami read about ihc slate prisons of Venice, .and hi.s ■ 
heart sank within him. W'ithout, however, giving 
him much time for relleetion, or asking him .my 
(lue.-dioiis. bis captors opened one of the colls, 
thrust ban in, and bolted the door. Left alone 
in the most absolute darkne.S3, our friend grojxid 
about as well as his tied hands w'ould allow him 
until he found a stone bench, on wdiich he dropped, 
completely unmanned by the novelty and the 
horror of his position. He had heard of ])risoner3 
being kept in these state yn-isons for mouths, even 
for years without light, with just enough of the 
coarsest fooil to keep them alive, and without the 
slwdow of a judgment. Others had been tried and 
o.vecuted within these dark w'alls, and their friends 
outside had never known tlieir fut<i Was he too 
going CO disappear without a struggle from this 
world? Was his body going to be dropped into 
the ‘Canal grande?’ Or was he to linger in his 
cell until his youth, his strength, and perhaps his 
mind were gone, to be released only a wreck of his 
former self, as a warning to others ? There were 
many in Venice, poor shattered beings, heart¬ 
broken, balf-crazed, shunned by everybody, who 
had once been the leaders of fashion, of science, of 
yiolitics, until an anonymous note dropped into 
the Lion’s mouth had caused their arrest, and their 
trialless detention iu the underground—or rather 
under-water—prisons of the Serenissima. 

But then, who could have denounced him? 
Who could have an interest in destroying him in 
this cowardly fashion 1 All the people he knew 
were above suspicion; and yet even the Sere¬ 
nissima would not have arrested an Euglishmai^ 
king’s messenger, without some good reason. In 
that dreadful silence, broken only by the quiet 
plashing of the water on the stone wails in vdiich 
he was imprisoned, his memory was particularly 
vivid, and recalled to his mind all the incidents of 


his stay. At last he remembered those few hot 
foolish words he had used that very night; they, 
and they alone could be the cause of his present 
condition. This, however, brought no relief; it 
aggravated only his fears and his despondency, 
since he well knew what awful punishments were 
inflicted on those who, to use the Venetian phrase, 
* blasphemed the government.’ 

Having settled the cause of his arrest, he gradu¬ 
ally fell into a dull, drowsy state of half-uncon¬ 
sciousness, staring blindly in the darkness, listening 
vacantly in the vain hope of catching some sound, 
howevOT faint, of that outside world he lAd so 
recenijy left. The silence was as complete as the 
darkness that surrounded him, and hours passed 
without bringing any change. Now and then a 
muffled sound reached his ears. Was it a footstep 
: in the passage ? Was it a wave a little higher 
' than the others? Was it only the plaintive cry of 
. the seamew ? Or was it the dying gasp of a 
; fellow-prisoner ? He could not tell. After a very 
I long time, of which he could not even guess the 
length, he distinctly heard a noise as of bolts and 
keys at his prison-door ; suddenly it opened, and 
a flood of light illuminated every corner of his 
dismal cell Dazzled at first by the glare of the 
torches, he could not see the men by whom they 
were carried; but gradually, as his ey^s, grew 
accustomed to the light, he saw they were all 
armed, all masked, and all dressed in black. In 
the meantime liis hands had been released of their 
fetters, and his guards had quietly surrounded 
him. Without a word, without a sound, they led 
him on in their midst. Through dark halls and 
narrow staircases, through crooked passages and 
: low beetling doors they marched as noiselessly aa 
a group of ghosts surrounding a mortal man. At 
last their goal is reached; a door is flung open, and 
Sir John is ushered into a spacious room. At one 
end, on a raised platform sit ten judges, all masked, 

; all draped in large black cloaks. By their side, 
but a little lower down, are the scribes of this 
• silent tribunal. Judges and scribes as motionless 
i iis if they had been statues, and not human 
beings. The first glimpses of dawn struggling 
through the painted windows, powerless as yet 
; to supersede the wax candles, gave to the whole 
' scene the most weird aspect. Outside, all was 
i sleeping; and no sound reached the inmates of this 
i hall to remind them that a powerful city, a numer¬ 
ous population, surrounded their silent abode. 

As soon as the seveml actors in this strange 
scene had reached their proper places, a man still 
masked, and dressed in the same dark hue, began 
in a monotonous slow tone to give his evidence. 
Though muffled by the folds of his mask, his 
voice was peculiarly distinct and clear, and Sir 
John at once knew it as being the same, he had 
heard w'hen he was arrested. Cold and pitiless 
as steel, without a tremor and without a pause, 
the voice repeated all the words used by the 
culprit when, in his rash hurst of passion, he had 
dended and mocked the knowledge and the power 
of the Serenissima. -Slowly and regularly thd 
Words followed each other os the links of a length¬ 
ened chain, as steadily as the dr<^B of rain (m 
a winter’s day. The pens of the scribes, creaking 
as they hurried over the ^per, maaev a fill a^un^ 
paniment to this recital. Except for theln, aEL was 
as motionless, as still as if no human hearts were 
beating under those black silk mantles. Ik ended 
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ftt iiist; aad witk asesnae of relief Sir John signed 
bis senses to see, to hear what would follow. 

After a short pause, the judge who sat at the 
oentte of the table stood up and addroa»ed him 
in these ierma : ^You have heard the evidence 
against jou; now follow us and hear your seo:- 
toce.’ 

No cross-examination, no defence vras allowed 
by the laws of this Council. Rising together as if 
moved b;^ a single mind, the funereal procession 
followed its leader, and left the hall by the door 
through which Sir John had entered it Again 
throu(|h the same winduig passages, agaih down 
the same narrow steps, silently and noiselessly 
they glided like ghosts returning to their graves. 
Suwoimded by his guards, Sir John followed 
immediately after the last of the judges, wonder- 


ana were nearing again the loathsome ceil irom 
which he had so lately been taken, the cortege 
divided, and Sir John was brought face to face 
with the senior judge. 

‘ You have insulted the Serenissiraa; you have 
denied its power of punishing crime, because you 
bad been robbed of a paltry handkerchief, and 
it had not been immediately found and given 
back to you. Now look!’ As he said these last 
words,* the masked judge stepped on one side 
and directed Sir John’s gaze to a darker corner 
of the dark passage. There,, hanging against the 
wall, the rope that encircled his neck disapi>earing 
through the stone, was the corpse of a man. 

Entranced by this sight, and thinking that 
perhaps he also was going to be hanged in the same 
manner by an unseen baud, Sir John felt rooted 
to the spot. 

After a short silence, the judge continued; 

‘ This man was the thief; in bis right hand you 
will find your handkerchief. Take it As for you, 
we ought not perhaps to be so lenient; but in 
consideration of your youth and of the high 
position you hold in your country, we will over¬ 
look your fault You are forgiven. Outside this 
gate a gondola waits for you; it will take you 
to Mestre, and thence you will be conveyed to 
the frontier. Go ! But remember tilways what you 
have seen to-nighv * 

Seizing with a trembling hand the kce hand¬ 
kerchief that had been the cause of so much 
trouble, Sir John wanted to speak, wanted to 
thank his unknown judge ; but before he could 
recover his voice, the phantoms had disap])eared, 
and two jailers only were by his side. Without 
a word," and apparently without an effort, these 
two men opened a secret door leading to the canal, 
and helped the now liberated man into a gondola 
that was inoor^ to the steps, and in the forepart 
of which lay his luggage. No word was said, no 
order was given ; tne two gondoliers seemed to 
know thehr duty, and tliey silently paddled away 
from the palace in which Sir John had spent that 
dreadful night. , At Metrtre a coach was waiting 
fer him. In a few hours Ihe- frontier was crossed. 
Then only did he begin to breathe freely. But for 
a long time afterward* he avoided any allusion to ; 
his V^etiaii, wiveatuxe; wd for many years he 
could not be^ to s|>eak eff it, I 

Now the Seremssiraa is gone, the cells have 
been sacked by an infuriated mob, and innumer¬ 
able tourists visit the hall wh^ the Secret! 


Council held its n^hUy Sittings ; but even now I 
cannot hd,^ feeling relieved when I have left 
behind me Venice, ite dai-k canals, and the darker 
memoriM that cling to them. 

TAKEN AT THEIR WORD. 

To be taken at one’s word frequently loads to 
droll and unexpected results, as the following 
instances will shew. Once upon a time a young 
man wooed and won a fair damsel The trousseau 
was provided, the ring bought, the prepamtiomi 
for the wedding completed. But a little while 
before it should have come off at Liverpool,^ the 
bridegroom-expectant was called to Ireland on 
important business. There he was detained by 
incontroUable circumstances, and the intended 
marriage mom found him still in Cork. He tele¬ 
graphed that the wedding must be put off for a 
day or two; the unwelcome message reaching his 
lady-love as she was donning her, bridal gear, 
nothing doubting he would come up to time. As 
mortified as Petruchio’s Kate ‘ to wait the bride¬ 
groom wlien the priest attends,’ the angry girl 
wired back: ‘ The marriage must take place now 
or never!’—her unreasonable ultimatum being 
put into the laggard’s hand as he was stepping on 
board the steamer for England. 

Seeing sometiiing was wrong with him, th® 
kindly captain inquired the cause of his moody 
looks, and was quickly enlightened. To dieer 
liim up, he introduced him to a lady oocupying 
the state cabin. After a little chat, she challenged 
him to a game of chess, and over the board he 
told his sad story a second time. His fair oppo¬ 
nent did her best to console the diseonsolate 
swain; and being young, pretty, and every way 
charming, consoled him so effectually, that before 
the English coast was aiglitod he had proposed 
and been accepted. On landing at Liverpool he 
was greeted by the friend who was to have acted 
as best-man with the inforaiation that the bride 
was anxiously awaiting him. Great was that 
gentleman’s surprise on being told was mis¬ 
taken—that ‘the bride’ was tlie lady on his 
friend’s arm; and if he had any doubts, they 
were dispelled by the speedy marriage of the 
pair by special li(»n8e. 

When a man is liable to be cross-questioned, 
it behoves him to think twice ere speaking once, 
if he would not trip over stumbling-blocks of 
his own creating. A gentleman giving evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee, said that in 
some districts the number of crows upon a farm 
would average at least fifty; that the birds were 
of great service in destroying wire-worms; and 
where they did not exist, the fanner was obliged 
to hire boys to do the work of the crow, paying 
them at the rate of three-halfpence per hundred 
worms. Mr Bright inquired how much a boy 
could earn worm-killing, and was told nine- 
pence ; but when asked, if a boy made nine- 

E ence a day at the rate of three-halfpence a 
dltdred wire-worms, how many of these noxious 
creatures he destroyed in a day, the witness, 
turning restive, replied that he did not come 
there to answer arithmetical questions. Mr Bright, 
however, was not to be put off in that way. He 
asked if a boy did the work as well as a crow. * A 
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crow is worth fifty hoys 1 * was the rash reply, and he went on with his sto:^ thus: ‘ Weil thin. 
Then quoth Mr Bright: *'If a hoy is worth nme- yer Honor, this man and this woman hem to my 
pence a day,' and a crow worth fifty boys, how houw, and sez the man to the woman, sez he : “I 
much is the crow worth to the farmer in money ? * want to epake wid ve,” sez he.’ Here the indig- 
Not unnaturally, the gentleman lost his temper; nant examiner broke in with : * What do ye 
but in vain. Paper, pen, and ink were handed mane, sor, bv spakin’ in that way V ‘Shqre sor, 
to him ; and after battling with the figures awhile, responded the witness, ‘ ye axed me to spake in 
he announced that a crow was worth just thirty- the language ye use yerself, an’ shure I’m afther 
seven shillings and sixpence a di^ to the farmer, thryin’ to oblige ye.’ Then the judge thought 
He was then asked to inform the Committee what, it time to interfere, and bade the Mexican to talk 
at that rate, was the yearly value of the bird ; and English. * With pleasure, your Honour,* said he. 
of course could not make it less than six hundred ‘ I should have done so at first; but the learned 
and eighty-four pounds seven shillings and six- gentleiflan seemed rather particular in regard to 
pence. His persecutor next reminded the badgered the Iqpguage in which he wished me to ^ve my 
man that he had given fifty as the average number evidence.’ 

of crows on a farm, and desired Idm to find the It now and again happens that the ire of the 
aggregate annual value to the farmer of his proper Bench is excited by the obtuseness and perversity 
quota of these useful aids ; thereby eliciting the of the gentlemen of the jury. Such a thing came 
startling information, tlnit the farmer must be a to pass upon % certain occasion at Westminster, 
gainer of over thirty-four thousKind pounds per when, singularly enough, the judge himself 
annum by his half-hundred crows! Thus was the brought about the delivery of a verdict not at all 
gentleman taken at his word, with a vengeance ! consonant with his idea of justice. The action 
Makers pf'seemiugly absurd assertions do not arose out of a dispute between a Water Company 
always get the w’orst of the deal Two urchins and some of its customers, and the evidence in 
sitting on a doorstep ivith their slates in their favour of the defendants was so irresistible that 
laps, were heard by a passer-by saying : ‘ Two from the judge expressed his wonder that the jury 
one, and one remains.’ He at once challenged should want to retire to consSider their verdict, 

'hem with: ‘I’ll give you a sixpence if you can Retire they did nevertheless; and upon, rcturn- 

piuve that, my boys.’ They took him at his ing after a long absence, the foreman announced 
word and into a kitchen where their mother that they had all agreed, with one exception, 
sat nursing twins. In a moment each boy hud a The judge was surprised and indignant, and made 
baby in liis arms, and was pointing at the wonder- some very unflattering remarks on the inteUec- 
ing lUiiti oM as a proof that their novel arithmetical tual capacity of the minority of one. He, how- 
ju'ojxisiliun wai correct. They had taken two ever, upon the jury again retiring, was proof 
from one, and one remained; and honestly w'on against criticism, and obstinately bolding to Ms 
the reward. own opinion, the jury had to be discliarged. Then 

Midshipman Marryat, a veritable chip of the it came out that the obstinate man. had taken the 

old block, sol ving in a slup off Singapore, got same view of the evidence as the nidge himulff 

into disgrace with his captain, and consequently while the eleven refused to adopt what the Bench 
found himself left out iu the cold when his thought to be the only reasonable conclusion to 
brolhcr-mitldies were revelling in the delights of Ire drawn from the facts. When his Lordship 
a ball on board sliip. The next day, all the glass was made aware of the state of the case, he very 
and crockery hired for the ocasion was packed for considerably altered his tone, 
rc-conveyance on shore, and the young scapegrace A speaker whose auditors ‘ take suggestion as a 
told off to command the boat. Uo came to Ins cat laps milk,’ may well bo proud of his power of 
duly so slowly that the angry commander shouted arguing ; yet Mr Stenson was not altogether happy 
‘Run sir; jump!’ ‘Ay, ay sir!’ responded when, upon sitting down after gtrenuously urging 
the middy ; arid thenqump he did ever the ship’s upon Ms fellow-councillors of Derby the necessity 
side riglit into the midst of the fragile freight, ot immediately appointing a town-crier, one of 
jmich to its damage and Marryat’s pretended them rose and gravely moved that the vacant 
dismay. office be conferred upon Mr Stenson himself; the 

As wickedly anxious to obey orders to the letter motion being seconded, put, and carried, and ‘the 
was a Mexican taking the stand in a New York crier’s cloak and bell presented to the newly 
police court as a witness in an assault case. Having made official almost before he could realise the 
informed the judge that he spoke English, he situation.—In tlie same predicament of being hoist 
was told to state what he knew of the affair in by his own petard was a certain worthy high- 
question. Ihereupon the prosecuting attoaney, an sheriff who, presiding at the opening of a fancy 
Irishmaii by birth, quite unnecessarily intervened fair, counselled the ladies to be active and ener- 
ivitli: 1 e onderstand, sor, that ye are to go on, getic in pressing their wares upon those who had 

and state to the coart what ye know about tliis money, but who had had neither brains nor time 
case m yer own language.’ ‘You want me to to make anything worth eithibiting. He had 
tell the story in my own language 1 ’ asked the hardly ceased speaking before one of the fair 
witnps. Yes sor, I do, replied the lawyer. The stall-keepers dandled a little doll before his eyes, 

Mexicali began : Este mujer venia a mi ca.sa ’- and insisted upon Ms giving her half a guinedt 

W hat IS that ye re saving? exclaimed the attor- for it. He was rather taken aback at his advice 
ney. ‘ l am speaking in my own language, as yfti being so promptiv acted upon ; but the lady was 
requested me to do,’ was the reply. ‘I didn’t so pressing and'so energetic that, he saw there 
mane for ye to spake yer own language when I was no help for it but to take the doU and rmL 
said for ye to spake yer own language,’explained with Ms half-guinea. . 

the legal gentleman. ‘ Can’t ye sp^e to me as I am Both of these victims to their own eloquence 
spakin to ye ?’ ‘I can try, sir,’ sam the Mexican; gav§ their advice with honourable intentions, 
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believing it to be good. As much could not be 
«wd for Dr Mason, a Californian mine super¬ 
intendent, ivhQ, wl^n a ragged fellow asked : 
*Kin ye tell wbat there’s a good place to pro¬ 
spect ? ’ after looking him well over, responded : 
‘You look like a lively industrious man. You see 
that oak*tree on the mil-side. Well, under that 
tree will be a good place to prospect; besides, it’s 
nice and shady, and you can lie down and rest 
comfortably when you are tired.’ The stranger 
went to work with pick and shovel at the spot 
indicated by the practical joker, replying to the 
‘chaff’ of the miners that he guessed the'super¬ 
intendent knew what he was about; but r^body 
was more astonished than the Doctor when, at the 
end of a week, the confiding man was able to 
shew fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of gold as the 
result of iiis labour—an upshot undreamt of in his 
philosophy. ^ 

The heroine of a comical Circassian legend had 
more faith in her own prescience, and wuth very 
good reason. The story runs thus. A mau was 
walking along one road, and a woman along 
another. The roads finally united, into one, and 
reaching the point of junction at the same time, 
they wmked on together. The man was carrying 
a bu^e iron kettle on his back ; in one hand he 
held ^he, legs of a live chicken ; in the other, a 
cane ; and he was leading a goat. I'hey neared a 
dark ravine. Said the woman : ‘ I am afraid to 
go through that ravine with you; it is a lonely 
place, and you might overpower me and kis.s me 
by force.* Said the man : ‘ How can I possibly 
overpower you and kiss you by force, when I have 
this great iron kettle on my back, a cane in one 
hand, a live chicken in the other, and am leading 
this goat 1 I inight as well be tied hand and 
foot,’ ‘Yes,* rex>lied the woman. ‘But if you 
should stick your cane in the ground and tie the 
goat to it, and turn the kettle bottom-.side up and 
ut tlie chicken under it, then you might wicKedly 
iss me in spite of my resistance.’ ‘Success to 
thy ingenuity, O woman ! ’ said the rejoicing man 
to himself. ‘ I should never have thought of this 
or similar expedient.’ And when they came to 
the ravine, he stuck his cane into the ground 
and tied the goat to it, gave the chicken to the 
woman, saying: ‘ Hold it while I cut some grass 
for the goat; ’ and then—so runs the legend— 
lowering the kettle from his shoulders, he put the 
fowl under it, and wickedly kiased the woman, 
as she was afraid he would. 


TO A BLACKBIED. 

Bian on the bough, 

Why singest thou ? 

0 wherefore that z^duudant song t 
Dost long to pour. 

As heretofore, 

Thy flute-Uke music ftom the leafless tree, 

And herald Spring (ere storms have ceased to be) 
With silver tongne t . 

Upon mine ear 
faU fond and clear 

•« The sweet notes of thy minstrelsy. 

“Blow wind ! Beat rwn 
Upon, the {Mine 1 



Ton bird of mellow throat and dnsky feather 
Warldes, unmindM of the wintry weather, 
Now chilling me. 


0 joyons bird t 
My heart is stirred— 

My weary heart is comforted. 

Thy vesper hymn 
I’ the twilight dim. 

When earth is tristful, and when skies are sobbing, 
Has quelled the pain that sent my pulses throbbing 
With anxious dread. 


Bird on tho bough! 

Say, mindest thou 

The day when all the world was white t 
When from my sill 
Thy yellow bill 

With sweets I ravished ? When ’inid frost ferns peering 
I watched thee, joyed with thy presumptuous nearing, 
Nor scared to flight ? 


Say, is the song 
That floats along 
Prom airy regions to my heart, 

For soothdd sense 
A recompense ? 

Dost wish to chase my grief by rapturous singing ? 
To teach me how to live—by lofty winging 
Tho clouds to part V 


Or dost forget * 

Thy paltry debt, 

And ring out liquid notes for joy 1 
Ere yet the earth 
Has given birth 

To nascent buds that b!o,=:som into flowers— 

Ere yet the spring-tide ru'neth genial showers 
Of sunlight coy ? ^ 

1 * • *' 

0 sweet! 0 rare ! 

Beyond compare ! 

Dost ilreain of ro.-ie-flushed apple-tree 1 
Of the coming day 
When laughing May, 

Will shako her magic bells to give thee pleasure, 

And spread her balsaraed leaves to guard thy treasure 
And shelter thee ? 


Bird on the bough ! 

Enough, that thou 
In lliy glad piean to the skies, 

Hast lifted me 
Prom apathy— 

ITiist bid me vanquish pain, be brave and cheery, 
Even in unblissful hours, when days are dreary, 

And doubts arise. 

8. «, V. 
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CONVICT LIFE. 

Persons who are not very old can remember 
the time when crimes such as highway robbery, 
burglary, and forgery were punishable by death 
on the scaffold ; and when crimes of a less 
aggravated kind were visited by transportation to 
penal colonies for life. The punishments were 
severe, but in a sense they were effectual. 
Society got rid of its torments. With milder 
views came lae present system, which aims at 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
olfeiiders through the agency of penal discipline 
for longer or shorter periods. Without wishing 
to go back to the ohl merciless practices, one 
feels thht the new and humane methods of 
punishment are far from satisfactory. In soine 
cases, they may fulfil the desired reclamation ; but 
it is too clear that for the most part the criminal 
class is not lessened, if it be not increased, in 
numbers. The penalties fail in deterrent influ¬ 
ence. Obviously, large masses of people prefer 
a life of habitual crime, interspersed though it be 
with imprisonment. In short, a prison is viewed 
as a p’easant place of retirement, instead of being 
the terror it ought to be. Society would need to 
think over the whole subject. The present state 
of things cannot with decency go on much 
longer. 

That our jjenal system signally fails in the 
manner we have summarised, is the accusation made 
in a volume before us—the personal experiences of 
a convict (Convict Life, by a Ticket-of-Leave Man. 
London ; Wyman & Sons, 1879). The writer is a 
man of education, and his work bears frequent 
evidence to his discernment and judgment. He 
narrates his story perspicuously, and with an un¬ 
affected sincerity of tone that carries conviction 
with it. 

After reaching middle life in the character of a 
gentleman, and with the reputation of an honour¬ 
able man, our author confesses that he was weak 
enough to enter upon a course of dissipation at 
the advent of a terrible domestic calamity. On 
this supervened crime; and one^^who had never 


before darkened the dooni of a police court,' was 
sent *to herd wnth professional thieves in penal 
servitude for seven years.’ In these words on the 
first page of the book is struck the keynote of 
the book. It is a protest by a criminal it is true, 
but yet for the most part a law-observing member 
of Society, against the system which levels to one 
common standard of degradation him who has once 
lapsed and him who is a declared and persever¬ 
ing marauder upon Society. He has no sympathy 
with the criminal class, nor with those who pity 
the thieves on account of the hideous dress they 
wear, or because their hair is cropped, or their 
beds hard, or tbeir beef tough. He is qitite right. 
Judging from the minute personal reminiscences, 
the physical comfort of criminals is far greater 
than most seamen enjoy; they are more daintily 
treated than the miners of Lancashire and Wales ; 
their food is more nourishing and their bedding 
more luxuriou.s than of the ordinary j^icultural 
hind in English rural districts. Poor honesty has 
therefore every reason to complain that murderers 
and felons have more than their deserts of this 
world’s enjoyments given theqi out of honesty’s 
hardly paid taxes. 

The free criminal population in England is a 
vast army, usually estimated at about one hundred 
thousand in number! These men are wholly 
destructive consumers; they live on the fruits of 
other men’s labour; and their misdirected skill 
in filching is an art which each thief is eager to 
teach to any one who will listen. The Long Firm 
is an association of the most tenacious vitality; 
and amongst the main soutces of its strength is 
the association of thieves in convict prisons, with 
free opportunity for elaborate schemes of pred%- 
tory enterprise. The prisoni^ are good cages, but 
bad reformatories ; and outside, the police system 
is an excellent detector of crime committed, but 
the worst of preventives. Consequently, nefarious 
practices are neither prevented nor repressed. To 
sustain a charge, not to prevent a srime, seems to 
be the main olyect of the police-officer. A case 
point occurs to mind. A policeman at the Liver¬ 
pool Docks saw a suspicious character prowling* 
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abonl;. Easconcing himself close at hand, Police* 
- gum X waited and afforded the thief full oppor- 
i tonity to declare his intentions. At length he^ did 
ao hy making off with, we think, a quantity of 
«jtton, laj^ quantities of which find their way 
to the dishton^ receivers at that great entrepSt, 
Now, if Policeman X had wished to reach the 
fountaiadiead of crime, he would have followed 
the stolen goods to their destination, and bagged 
two birds'with one stone. With such an object 
in view, his connivance—for it was nought else— 
ha thA theft would have been explicable.' As a 
nudter of fact he arrested the thief as soon as 
he had left the Dock Estate ; and we snppdse the 
* clever capture ’ was lauded in the local press, and 
gained for him the approbation of bis chiefs. 

Comparatively few instances can be pointed to 
by the police, of the prevention of crime. Hun¬ 
dreds of examples they can addnfte of captures 
more or less clever; but even this detection of 
Clime is far from being satisfactorily performed. 
And it is a sad for refilection that the 

government prisons are perfect schools of crime, in 
which laamess is encouraged, leisure for conversa- 
• tion and conspiracy afforded, and a merely per- 
hmctory course of education and of religious 
teachipg^ail that there is of pretended reformatory 
effort* 

Ingenious methods of depredation have not 
infrequently been disclosed in these columns, 
to interest and, if possible, safeguard our readers. 
Some of the tricks exposed by our author 
are extremely clever devices of the enemy. 
Officers of Excise, for example, might profitably 
turn tbeir attention to such public-houses as 
make a practice of receiving leather portmanteaus, 
these seemingly innocent articles of baggage being 
ol^n skilfully constructed bottles, containing up 
to two gallons of new spirits from illicit distil¬ 
leries. Nor are these places always in poor or 
suspected neighbourhoods. The clever criminal 
Icnows a better trick. He takes a respectable 
villa, and under cover of this irreproachable exte¬ 
rior, pursues his nefarious craft. The only real 
difficmty—and it is but a slight one after all—is 
the procuring of the raw material. Another nwcal 
was in the habit df ‘earning’ a good living by the 
sale of sapphire rings. These are set in gold, with 
eight real brilliants, easily recognisable as genuine. 
But the centre stone is bat two pieces of colour¬ 
less topax, joined with Venice turpentine, and 
with a bit of blue gloss sandwiched between. 
The topaz resists the file, the diamonds are 
genuine, and the pawnbroker is thus easily 
vicUmiaedi 

One fellow served an eight years’ ‘lagging’ on 
pretly eaw terma Ip thieves’ language, ‘ he did 
u on his head.’ His sentence was on account of 
a notorione diamond robbery in the now well- 
known style. E’aahionable lodgings in Mayfair, 
horse and broughdam West-end jeweller, wife 
desiroas of inspecting four thousand pounds-worth 
of jewellery, assistant diloroformed, escape of the 
thief—-these were the elements of the adventure. 
His wife was wotohed, and the thief trapped when 
he retume^o England to take her off to America; 
but tbe mone^ was gone. And after a lenient and 
utterly incommensurate punishment, this rascal 
was discharged to cmitinae his practice He said 
that he had perfected a scheme to dety detection, 


and by which he intended to make a fortaae ouk 
of New Vork bankers. 

Another phase of convict life quite as pemicioua 
as the facilities offered for conspiracy and instruc¬ 
tion in the thieves’ art, is the never^nding lesson 
of laziness inculcated there. Indoor labour is of 
the lightest description, and the work of the out¬ 
door gongs is by no means comparable in severity 
with the ordinary work of coal-miners or agricul¬ 
tural labourers. The dock porters who in our 
sea-port towns earn their four shillings a day, 
labour much more strenuously than the hardest- 
worked convict. And here we must insist upon 
the fact that the honest artisan and labourer in 
England is condemned by the very nature of his 
position to hard labour for life. The death- 
rate in the open w'orld ranges up to forty per 
thousand in some towns. In convict prisons, 
despite the fact that the criminal classes are 
abandoned wretches, given to the commission of 
the most disgusting crimes, and that they bring 
with them into prison constitutions sapped by 
excess and debauchery, the rate of mortality, we 
are told, is only thirteen per thousand. Hence 
the grim joke of one of the comic papers which 
depicted a doctor and his patient, to whom the 
former ordered the novel prescription of a month’s 
sojourn in jail as a cure for the effects of overwork. 
For the convict there is almost complete immunity 
from risk. Outside, the sailor risks his life for 
two pounds a mouth; and the miner dares the 
perils of the earth for wages not very much more 
liberal. But light as is the labour required from 
criminals, they u.se all kinds of artifices to shirk 
it. ‘The most earne.'^t prayer,’ says our author, 

‘ of the professional thief might be thus translated: 
“ From the sacredness of w ork, and from all other 
sacredness, good Lord, deliver me.”’ The first 
object in life to this end is to ‘ fetch the farm’— 
that is, to get into the infirmary. Oonceming 
the means employed to this end, the thieves com¬ 
pare notes, and evolve the most complex systems 
from their perverted imaginations by W'hick to 
‘ best the croker,’ in other words, cheat the doctor. 
In the infirmary, a prisoner gets a good bed, and 
the close association of many other th^ves in a 
large warm dormitory. ‘He gets nice food, and he 
gets what every thi§f in England adores above 
everything else except drink—I mean entire, lazi¬ 
ness. He can lie on his back, eat, chat with his 
neighbour, and plot future villainy. The iufir-- 
mary is the convicted tUiefs paradise.’ 

Other methods are also successfully employed 
by those old hands at crime who wish ‘ to do their 
lagging on their head,’ that is, with as little dis¬ 
comfort as possible to themselves. Old thieves in 
for a second or third term are particularly adept in 
making themselves easy. They are treated almost 
like comrades by the warders, and curry favour 
with them by keeping watch for the advent of 
superior officers, or by assisting them in detecting 
I minor infractions of the rules by novices, ever 
i the scapegoats of others’ delinquenem Mor^ver, 
though the possession of tobacco is a heinous 
offence, severely punishable, and though only 
through the warders tobacco can enter a prison, 
yet the old hands frequently obtain this luxury. 
It is alleged, we cannot tell with what truth, that 
warders receive biaok-mail from the friends of 
convicts. These are mattera which will doubtlens 
be inquired iotor • 
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There is an utterly faUacioos idea abroad impudence and joUit 
that convict labour must not be allowed to himself as to others, t 
compete mth free labour. A^nst this we ^as Sufficient audien 
merely say. that if it be just tliat the honest ^ ^ 

man should labour for his bread, it is no less - 
just that the criminal also should labour for his , , 

livelihood. If any man will not work neither beyond measu^ and 
shall ho eat, is even yet a good principle to the humblest n 

teach those who presume to live by depreda- Arriving at Frank’s 
tions and not by work. Provided mways that hard at work, and j( 
the products of convict labour are only sold at the picture, now nearly co 
maruet price, no Injustice whatever is done to free m genuine atlmiratior 
men working in the same kind. We cannot force after a very difficult 
criminals to earn their bread when at lai^e; we all but perfectly sue 
can at least punish them for getting it dis- autumn corn-field, w’i 
honest^; and common-sense teaches that whilst there. A level count 
in confinement, they should be habituated to the distance. The late s 
hard, really hard labour of the average working- that only the fainb 
man, and not be allowed to make a mere play of ground. They "are m 
working, as is stated to be often the case. gleam of moonlight, ’ 

Out of doors the evil is even worse. Not the acy with the light o 
most ignorant hind would find fault with convict gain it before long, 
labour applied to the reclamation of bog and of light which mab 
waste land. But although this is the theoretical ture. Perhaps the t( 
aim of the outdoor labour, nothing has as yet altogether perfect 
been done worthy of notice. The men have quarrel if they will. 
similajT freedom for plotting villainy, for degrad- work is pure and stro; 
' .ig talk, and for proselytism in crime, as in the all cavil. The ideal 
shops. And one general lesson is taught indis- and only missed by 
criminately to all, taught not f)rally and weakly missed by that mere 
by precept, hut forciblv and permanently in prac- has not yet arrived 
tice aiid exanijii.?. That general lesson is ‘the mastery of himself, 
doctrine, that time and labour are of no value.’ picion of juvenility i 
W-hat is most urgently needed in our penal see the picture now i 
system is a short sharp system of dealing with when the family is 
the casual offender, and entire separation of him journey to Chesterwoo 
from the contaminations of the other chiss. The gems of my lord’s a1 
habitual offenders should have their deserts— It has taken its plac 
severe labour. What they have voluntarily as the work of one w 
shirked when free, should be forced upon them artist of his time. Ti 
when confined. And if brave men risk their lives vague shot or two at ti 
—say in the mines—surely we need be under no for the first time clear 
compunction in condemning tl»e criminal to that care to listen, that she 
kind of labour, W^e shall be glad to hear that wVm Tmintofi it anfl wi 


impudence and jollity. He talked as mneh to 
himself as to others, and in the same strain. He 
was Sufficient audience to himself, and perpetu¬ 
ally aired himself behind the comedy f^tlights 
for his own delectation. He admired himself 
beyond measure, and thought himself at bottom 
one of the humblest men in the world. 

Arriving at Frank’s rooms, he found the artist 
hard at work, and jovial. At the sight of the 
picture, now nearly completed, Hastings stood still 
m genuine atlmiration. The artist had struggled 
after a very difficult and subtle effect, ana had 
all but perfectly succeeded in catching it. An 
autumn corn-field, with shocks of com here and 
there. A level country melts gradually into the 
distance. The late sunlight is so faint .and dim 
j that only the faintest shadows lie upon the 
ground. They "are made the fainter by a pallid 
gleam of moonlight, which struggles for suprem¬ 
acy with the light of the fading sun, and will 
gain it before long. It is this delicate blending 
of light which makes the beauty of the pic¬ 
ture. Perhaps the technique of the work is not 
altogether perfect Over that let the critics 
quarrel if they will. But the poetiy of the 
work is pure and strong. Its grouping is beyond 
all cavil. The ideal at which it aims is high, 
and only missed by the merest trifle. Only 
missed by that mere trifle because the painter 
has not yet arrived at the complete artistic 
mastery of himself. You feel somehow a sus¬ 
picion of juvenility in the w'orker. You nmy 
see the picture now if you choose—at any time 
■when the family is in town or abroad-^-by a 
journey to Chester wood Castle. It is one of the 
gems of my lord’s almost unrivalled collection. 
It has taken its place, and is pointed out now 
as the work of one who was the most promising 
artist of his time. The housekeeper will make a 
vague shot or two at the mystery which this story 
for the first time clears. She will tell you, if you 
care to listen, that she knew the young, gentleman 
who painted it, and will describe him to you, and 


the subject in all its bearings is carefully recon- will relate further that a niece of hers was upper 
sidered. Present arrangements, the outcome of housemaid in the household of the artist’s father, 
heedless philanthropists and crotcheteers, are little She will dwell on the respectitbility of that old 
better t.ian a scandal. A remedy ihust be found county family, and on the meiauchoiy enigma of 
somehow. handsome and gifted young artist’s fate. 

---‘Fairholt,’ .said Hastings, laying a hand upon his 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. friend’s shoulder, ‘ this is noble; this is great; this 

is worthy of you.’ 

CHAPTER XL—coNTrauED. * It will Sell, auyhow,’ returned Frank, taking 

Hastings pursued his leisurely w'ay to Mon- friend’s enthusiasm for badinage. 

:ague Gardens, untroubled and light of heart. * Fairholt,’ said Hastings, ‘ I mean i^ 

He beguiled the way by self-satisfied reflection, f ^ w 

fet Je w- iu hi. way a phUcopher. and 'gl^t 

‘There *Be serious for once, and tell me what you, 
s a little demon inside you, my friend,’ he told really think of it.’ 

limselt; ‘ who overmasters you upon occasion, ‘ I am about to give you practical proof of wbBb 
ind clouds your finer faculties.’ Having nobody I think of it. I am here on business. YTait until 
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CHAPTim XL—CONTINUED. 

Hastings pursued his leisurely w'ay to Mon¬ 
tague Gardens, untroubled and light of heart. 
He beguiled the way by self-satisfied reflection. 
Yet he was in his way a philosopher, and 
valued himself pretty accurately at times. ‘ There 
is a little demon inside you, my friend,’ he told 
himselt; ‘who overmasters you upon occasion, 
and clouds your finer faculties.’ Having nobody 


else to chaff at this juncture, he chaffed himself, I have finished, and then tell me I am incredible.^ 
laughing at his own incongruities of character I commissioned to buy this am com** 

and of speech, and looking on at himself like naissioned to offer you four hundred gu^M for ^ 
o qmto disml^W .ptetator, and apjoying tha fPat 

apeatac^ Ufa had baan so fat an uamlartuptad “to . 

wnes of passages of light coumdy. He was lead- <You look serions,^ said Frank, standing be&im 
ing comedian ahd audience in one. He looked mm pipe in mouth. 

on at himself, admiring Ms own Bcmg-frM and * Ehadamanthine gloom whsi^ v^: 






CHAMBEES’S JOUENAL 


Hastings, with an airy cheerfnl- 
3Wi«B of explanation, ‘ is but an earnest of the 
•onl within/ 

, *Ihym really mean that you have a coramis- 
to bnjrthig picture?’ Frank asked, pointing 
at E with his maul-stick. 

‘I am painfully reminded of the statement of 
Dr_ Watts, where, with a profound philosophy 
whidi was a real credit to him, he remarks: “A 
liar we can never trust, though he should speak 
the thing that’s true.” ’ 

‘I don’t think you would have the e^fecrable 
taste no do this in jest.’ 

‘Yon do me honour,’ replied Hastings. 

‘Doubt that the stars are fire ; 

Doubt that tbe earth doth move ; 

Doubt trui^h to be a liar, 

But never doubt 

I. 

that I have a commission to purchase this work of 
art for the sum of four hundred guineas.’ 

‘Then I have done work for the day. Come 
out, Hastings, and dine somew'here. Who’s the 
purchaser ? ’ 

‘ There, I regret to say, I am forbidden to speak. 
The nurenaser folds himself in mystery,’ 

‘This is too absurd,’ said Frank, a little 
angrily. 

‘ My dear boy,’ answered Hastings, ‘ but that I 
am forbid to tell the secrets of my prison-house, I 
would a tide unfold. Don’t get angry, Fairholt. 
Now am I serious. The fact of the case is this, 
I am deputed by a gentleman who does not wish 
hia name to appear, to ofl'er you four hundred 
guineas for this picture. If you accept, the money 
will be paid within one week of the opening of 
the Winter Exhibition. If you# refuse, the envoy 
retires discomfited.’ 

‘Refuse! I have no intention that way, I assure 
you. Come. Is it your father, Hastings ? ’ 

‘ It is not my father, nor any relative of mine, 
or friend of mine. I am simply the agent. Am 1 
to Bay you accept ? ’ 

‘Yes. By Jove, sir, this is a fortunate hit! 
Do you know, Hastings, that I sold yon daub 
at the Academy last week ? Got two hundred 
for it I am like‘4hat jolly old fellow the village 
blacksmith, and can, look the whole world in the 
face, for I owe not any man. Paid all my debts. 
Dej^ited coin to meet the bill which dear old 
Will backed for me only a week or two ago. 
Free of all resmnsibilities. Five-and-forty pound 
to the good. Four hundred in prospective, and a 
quarterly allowance due in a fortnight.’ 

*I believe you dropped a hint just now about 
dining somewhere ? ’ 

‘Which I did,’ responded Frank. ‘Which I 
will demean myself by standing treat to the com¬ 
mercial par^ wot negotiates.’ 

With a laugh, Frank flung himself out of the 
studio, and in a‘'ffcw minutes returned radiant 
in his pet artistic costume. Booted and gloved 
fa delicately as a lady, his air was elate and 
sprightly. The well-browned meerschaum - Bohe¬ 
mian emblem—sent forth clouds. Removing the 
pipe from his lips, he roared forth scraps of the 
ManeiUmse, and made tragic p^ses at Hastings 
•^^ with his walkiog-cane. Next seizing that impas- 
Mve young gentlemioi by the arm, he sallied forth 
into the street with such a beaming pleasure in his 
handsome face^ that people positively turned to 


look after him. His spirits were at fever-heat, and 
he chattered incessantly. The streets were grow¬ 
ing cool after the heat of tbe day; and when a 
man is happy, even the streets of London may 
be pleasant to him. The shadows were growing 
longer ; there was a soft, hazy languor in the air. 
In these prosperous quarters, the window-gardens 
looked charming. The variegated blinds did some¬ 
thing towards destroying the mofiotony of the 
streets. The very ‘cooee’ of the mUkman was 
pleasant. Who cannot remember such times ? I 
remember that London has been beautiful to me. 
But it was years ago. 

If you are travelling from Montague Gardens 
to Pall-Mall, your pleasantest way is through St 
James’s Park, though wheu hurried you may find 
a shorter route. Frank and Hastings were not 
hurried, but the contrary. Is there any beauty in 
a manly face like that given by unaffected gaiety ? 
I think not. The young artist looked like a 
veritable sunbeam—so bright, so jovial. Nurse¬ 
maids turned round and looked upon liim with 
undisguised admiration, and their charges bright¬ 
ened at his merry, noisy laughter. Youth and 
high .spirits sparkled in him like champagne, and 
Hushed his face, and gave light to his eyes. His 
laugh rose like a bubbling fountain of wine, 
lie and Hastings strolled through the park, and 
out of its sunlight and fre.shness into the shadows 
of Pall-Mall; dusty despite the one rihbon-likc 
streak of moisture which the recent watering-cart 
had left behind. 

Entering Pall-Mall, and taking the first turn to 
the left, you may find the site of the club at which 
the.se two dined tliut day. The club has vanished. 
Its member.s are distributed through the four 
quarters of the globe. Some are dead and buried 
long ago. They were all young fellow.s then— 
mostly followers of the arts. Very gay, very noisy, 
very untrammelled, very happy they were. The 
club system was a younger and a fresher thing 
then than now’, and all the more enjoyment was 
therefore to be extracted from it. There are no 
clubs like it nowadays. The piano in the smoke- 
room—the nightly songs and speechy and dis- 
cu-ssions—the select section, a club wifTiin a club, 
which culled itself the Claret Conclave, and 
whose membefs drank that wine alone within the 
club confines—the chorus wherein all men then 
present nightly joined—the moustached and olive- 
complexioued gentlemen of the Royal Ojiera, who 
came down late at night and sometimes stayed 
until early in the morning, making the walls 
sw'eetly vocal—the eminent old tragedian who 
spouted there, ‘ moutlung his hollow oes and aes' 
in sonorous dissertations upon Hamlet —the emi¬ 
nent old comedian who told his droll stories with 
so droll an air—where bo all these things and 
people now? They are dead and gone, lady— 
they are dead and gone. Let the turf ^ green 
and light above them, and the stone of remem- 
braTice not unkindly graven. 

The culinary resources of this establishment, 
though not at that pitch of perfection which satis¬ 
fies Young England now, were not to bo despised. 
Over the mysteries of the cuisine no Parisian 
maUre d’Mtel presided ; but was not old Nicholas 
trained in the very citadel of cookery, and was 
there his equal in any of the statelier clubs hard 
by? The club bragged of Nicholas, not with¬ 
out justification. At Frank’s special coiumaud, 
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Nicholas wont beyond himselt It was another 
charm of this old club, that when you went to dine 
there, you held a special consultation with the 
cook, and arranged your dinner with as much 
deliberation ana care and forethought as you 
chose to exercise. Nicholas took his clients—let 
me call them by no meaner nanae, for his sake— 
into his confidence. Sure of his resources, and 
eager and proud to please, he yet advised and 
persuaded, offering with a humility the more 
charming for the greatness of him who displayed 
it, gentle and suasive counsel, not often rejected. 
Would they' give Nicholas hvrt half an hour? 
Would they not ? And at the end of it came such 
an atonement for delay as few men find in this 
unsatisfactory world. 

All enjoyments come to an end. ‘ Ethereal, 
flushed,* these young gentlemen left the table 
and adjourned to the smoking-room. They were 
hailed boisterously. It was Music-night, and 
every man who entered tliese precincts must I 
sing if the dissembled members willed that he I 
should sing. No plea of inability to sing - { 
no excuse of hoarseness would avail. So long 
as the Gigantic Native sat at the piano, no 
lapsus of memory could serve as a loophole 
for escape. For the Gigantic Native knew by 
jeart every song of Europe, or thereabouts, and 
would roar you the words, line by line, wliilst 
those enormous but facile hands of his went flying 
over the keys. Now Frank was the swell vocalist 
of the club, ah '! Hasting', was its .special singer 
of comic songs With what a tragic fury the 
latter warbled the many-tuned ditties of Sam 
Cowoil. In what a tremendous bass he declaimed 
‘ Behold me! You told me,’ and the rest of it. 
In what dchonair fashion he related tliat Alonzo 
he was handsome and Alonzo he was young. 
How exquisitely and in what a soft and tender 
falsetto he trilled forth the protestations of the 
young lady. And could the Great Sam himself 
approach him in that exqui.site fidelity to the 
Cockney style and accent which was one of the 
special features of his ])re.sentment of the story of 
Young Susan and the Ship's Carpen-toer i The 
varying emphasis of that charming chorus : 

Singin’ doddle, doddle, dodiHe, chip, chum, chow, 
choora, li, la, 

now given with martial fire, and now with molting 
feeling, and now witli scathing sarcasm, who— 
if not the Great Sam himself—should presume 
to strive to equal ? 

And was not Prank poet as well as singer—and 
liad not Herr Broekcuyack set liis last to mu.sic, 
and was not the fame thereof bruited abroail ? 
Herr Professor was absent; but the Gigantic 
Native was there with a blotted manuscript im- 
decipherable by any man save himself ami the 
Professor, and with it he seated himself at the 
piano ; and after preliminary settlings of his coat 
and arrangiugs of his wristbands, as though pre¬ 
paring to tear the instrument in sunder, instW 
thereof, kissed its keys most delicately with his 
finger-tips, and tripped through the dainty pre¬ 
lude. Frank stood at the piano, flushed, cwifi- 
dent, handsome—a tender sentiment in his heart; 
for the words were of Maud, and reminded him of 
her. He closed his eves for a second, and was 
back at the gate in the gardens s^ain, and the 
evening sunlight was tranquil ou the tmxquil 
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fielda But the note of preparation sounded, and 
he sang this song : 

Her spirit dwells about me like a thought; 

I know her far, yet feel her near the while; 

For me all rapture of delight is caught 
In her remembered smile. 

And London’s wintry evening, mirk and gray, 

Is fair as summer’s fairest, when the skies 

Fade into one pure azure, and the day, 

'Worn oat Tilth pleasure, dies 1 

Great applause followed; for they were generous 
and genial young people all, and proud of^heir 
comrades aud of their achievements, and they had 
a sublfme belief in each other, and were bound in 
the bonds of im enduring brotherhood. So, with 
rattling of glasses and rapping of tables, and 
hearty bravos and vivas in his ears, Frank* resumed 
his seat. We affected whiskj^-punch here, ob¬ 
serve you, we Vho were not of that cold Claret 
Conclave. ‘Whisky-punch, sir ? Yessir.’ The very 
i waiter was proud to wait on Frank. Hostings had 
disseminated the story of the sold pictures. The 
Academy success of the year was already assured. 
Frank was the hero of the place and the hour. 
Hastings had of course told each man privately, 
and in confidence ; and by the time each man felt 
disposed to impart the confidence to some one 
else, almost everybody knew. But they all 'came 
—to the number of five-and-twenty perhaps—and 
congratulated Frank in private, and shook hands 
witii him gladly, and told him how pleased they 
were at liis successes. 

‘ Fairholt,’ said Hastings, ‘ this is growing dull 
and noisy. Dullness is unpleasant, and noise is 
unpleasant. Combined they are unbearable. Come 
away.’ 

‘ i ’ll tell you wliat I ’ll do,’ said Frank gaily. 

‘ I ’ll give you your revenge. On one condition— 
that you never ask me to touch a card again. 
But 1 won heavily from you last time, old fellow, 
and I can afford to play to-night, eh V 

‘Your star is in the ascendant to-night,’ 
Hastings answered. ‘ But I like to go where the 
fight is hottest. Come along. Not here. Let us 
get away where we can be quiet,’ 

The time is an hour after nfidnight, the place 
the card-room of the club in which you first met 
Hastings. There are four men playing at vingt-et- 
un. Two of them wo know; the other two you 
would probably not care to know. 

‘Cleaned out?’ says Hastings, looking up at 
Frank. 

‘ Claimed out,’ responds Fi’ank with an idiotic 
laugh, and a lurch forward at a tumbler. 

‘ Wait here a moment,' Hastings answers, and 
risuig somewhat unsteadily, Ie4ive8 the rooni. 

There is an exultant light in Mr Tasker’s eyes 
as he enters, with Hastings, a minute or tvvo 
afterwards. A smile flickers at the corners of his 
mouth. * 

Frank comes to meet them. 

‘ No, Hastings,' ho .says with an air of stem, 
determination, ‘ I have no more to do with this 
fellow.’ 

‘Why, Mr Vairhold,’ says Mr Tasker dheerfally, 
‘you gannot zurely bear malice for*a hasty worts, 

I am very zorry. I apologise with all my heart.' 

Frank locks upon him for a momeal^ and 
relaxes. ‘You’re a good fellow, Tasker. I'm 
afraid I have been very unpolite. Excuse me.’ 
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V t|ie foolish yooDig fallow 

apin. /naey zetire to a tabla at the for 

jwa Mr Vairhold?’ asks Tasker, 

these with a pen in hk band. 

. *Gf oomse,’ Frank answers ‘Be qniet, Hast- 
inp.-»43iMri^ii>ffl is hard-np, yon know/ he telk 
iMker with another idiotic laugh. 

*It is Inoky,’ says Tasker in a low voice, ‘ that 
I have gash about me. It is all a jance. 1 have 
wvwi^^ve. W ill that do ? ’ 

^^lilbat’s miough/ says Frank lurching at the 
aotetk 

^Zhall I say at three months V asks Mr Tasker. 
^ I will not aay a hundred. I do -not like level 
figures. Zay ninety*eight pounds ten; for value 
reaeived# Thank you.’ Mr Tasker puts the 

S omissory-note Into hk pocket-book, shakes 
ads, and goes. Frank calk him* back. 

‘You’ll forget aU about that, you know, old 
lellow. You ’re a good fellow.’ 

*0 yesl’ says Mr Tasker with genial good- 
humour. ‘I am a good vellow. We are all good 
vellowa’ As he goes down-stairs he rubs hk 
hands gleefully. ‘ What a sdroke of luck ! ’ He 
pauses oeneath the lamp-light at the foot of the 
stairs, and looks at the note again. ‘At three 
moirfha^Nmety-eight pounds ten.’ 


are eight recK^nked mrctUMSs ; tih^ promdetoss 


BECOLLEOTIONS OF AN EQUESTEIAN 

MANAGER. 

BT 0. W. MONTAODB. 

THIRD PAPER. 

1 HAVE already spoken at some length of our 
stay at Cardiif in the winter of 1860-61, and 
related a few of the incidents connected with our 
performances there. At the dose of the season 
we started on a tenting tour through South Wales, 
at about the time when the fresh, wanu, cheering 
days of early spring were making us forget the 
rigoura of the past winter months. At such a 
time, and passing through scenery so romantic as 
that of Wales, a journey of this description has 
many attractions ; aud in spite of the really ardu¬ 
ous work of the censtantly recurring performances, 
the members of the company have a very pleasant 
time of it. Thk k more especially true in any 
well-appointed concern under efficient manage¬ 
ment and well established in tlic popular favour. 
But with some of the small stroiling companies 
that traverse the kingdom in every direction and 
at all seasons of the year, the life they lead is, 
to say the least, anything but romantic. Having 
r yuitl the words ‘tenting tour,’ it occurs to me that 
mv readers may perhaps be desirous to know more 
fully the meaning of the expression. I therefore 
prop<m to desonbe briefly the manner in which 
these undertakings are oonducted, and the kind of 
life a travelling company of recoguked standing 
leads. 

It may be weE to explain that there are two 
‘dktinct junds of oircnses—firstly, those that per¬ 
form in permanent buildings only; secondly, those 
that ‘tmit’ in the spring and summer, and occupy 
buildings in the winter. Of the first kind there 
-are at the time,of writiitg (1879) five companies 
in the •United Kingdom---tnamely, Newsome’s, 
Hcnglet’s, Cookes, Adams!, wsd Keith’s. These 
never perionn in tents. Of the other clasi^ there 


bemg Messrs Sanger, Mpers, Finders, Briity, roweU 
and Clarke, F. Qinnett, Q. Oinnett, and Swallow. 
These are the ‘tentmg* companies, giviag their 
performances for the greater portlmi of the year in 
the tent which they carry about Eom town to town. 
Besides the names given, there are a few other 
small companies; but these are carried on by 
speculators only, who as a role last but a few 
months, or even less thou that It k a well-known 
. fact that none but those who mre trained to the 
work from their youth, can ever properly manage a 
company or ineure its financial success 
A matter of the first importance in projecting 
a tour is to prepare beforehand a plentiM supply 
of novelties, to be produced at the various _ per¬ 
formances, in order to 8erv’'e as an additional 
attraction to those who perhaps would not favour 
us with their patronage, did they think that we 
were always grinding away, like a musical box, j 
at the same old themes. There must be someth^. 
new and good. Some unusually graceful or daring 
rider; some clever conjurer or mirth-provoking 
clown ; some rare equine specimen, beautifully 
marked aud wonderfully trained—all or some of 
these; and added to them, a variety of entirely 
new pieces for the company in general must be 
secured, brought together, and worked up into an 
attractive programme ; proper steps being taken 
to let the public know in good tune what treats 
I there are in store for them. In order thoroughly 
to attain thk latter point and to make other 
timely arrangements, each company sends forward 
an ‘agent in advance’ along the identical route 
to be followed by the circus, and arriving in each 
selected town some days, or even weeks before the 
date fixed for the performances. Thk agent’s 
duties are multifarious aud of a responsible nature; 
and indeed upon his shrewdness and experience not 
a little of the success of the tour depends Ilis 
first duty is to make prompt arrangements for 
thorouglily ‘ billing ’ the town—that is, displaying 
the large coloured pictorial and printed announce¬ 
ments on all the available lioardings, dead-walls, 
bridges, aud other conspicuous places Jfa the town 
and immediate neighbourhood. Then a suitable 
site has to bo chosen on which to erect the tent 
with its adjulicts. Lodgings for the principals 
must be secured; and what is of no less import¬ 
ance, good stabling for the stud of valuable horses. 
All conveniences in fact in any way nece-ssary for 
the comfort of the company are arranged biuore- 
hand, and are ready for them when they arrive. 
The agent in advance is to a traveEing circus 
what scouts are to an invading army; with this 
difference, that he k the herald of a peaceful host 
which seeks no triumphs but those of Art, aud 
strives to secure its conquests by leaving behind 
it in each town a strong garrison of pleasurable 
recollections. 

To complete hk round of duties, the agent sends 
back by post to the proprietor, copies of aE con¬ 
tracts made by him, particulars of the lodgings 
secured for the company, full information for the 
stud-groom os to which are the best stables for the 
more valuable horses, descriptions of the road to 
be traversed; and in short, places the proprietor on 
the same footing as though the latter had himself 
visited the town and made aU the arrangements. 

It is easy to perceive that by following out this 
methodical system, aU chance of confusion when 
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ti» eoxQjpftaf «rtives it entibeiy avodded. 13ie 
asent having that fedfilled hit task, pastes on to 
^stext town, said leaves at liberty to tom our 
atteaticm to thu tmxag guests. 

I will Buppose, for the take of illuttmldoa, that 
a performance has been given in the town of A., 
and that it is intended to repeat the performance 
tee next day at the town of B., say nfteon miles 
distant Before the company separates for the 
eveningi the hour of departure on the following 
morning is fixed and announced, and other neoes- 
«ary arrangements made. When long distances 
have to he traversed, the circus is o^n on the 
road as early as four in the morniag. But for the 
distance above stated, the vans would start about 
six o’clock, and reach their destination, under 
average circumstances, at or a little after nine. 
Upon their arrival in the town, all sections of the 
company have their duties to perform, and not a 
moment to lose in setting about them. The vans 
having been driven straight to the chosen ground, 
and left there until required for ‘ parade,’ the stud- 
groom sees that the horses are taken to their 
stables to be thoroughly groomed and fed. The 
principal members of the company seek out their 
lodgings and take a slight repast; while the tent- 
master and his assistants, having unloaded from 
each van its share of the tent, commence at once 
to erect that ephemeral structure, and to arrange 
within it the boxes, pit, and gallery for the spec¬ 
tators, and the ring for the performers. By noon 
the tent is complete—the tent-master being liable 
to a fine if not then ready—and the company 
begin to assemble in time to dress for parade. All 
the horses but a chosen few are gaily trapped in 
what is called their ‘dress harness,’ and are 
attached to the <U(Ferent caravans that are now 
relieved of their loads. Some of the company arc 
mounted upon the choice horses of the stud— 
magnificent, proud-spirited, high-stepping creatures 
these animads are—while others, representing 
various allegorical characters, such as Britannia, 
Victory, Peace, Plenty, &c. are prominently 
enthroned on tlie vehicles. At last all is ready; 
the signal for the start is given, and the band 
going first, strikes up a lively air: the drummer 
having a lively faith in the pow^ir of his instru¬ 
ment to attract a crowd, plies his sticks vigor¬ 
ously—^Plenty and not Peace being the goddess of 
his choice--crowd3 of ragged urenins and well- 
dressed children, and grown-up people no less 
plentiful, appear as if by magic on the scene, and 
elbow each other about in their endeavour to 
obtain a good position to see the ‘cavalcade’ go 
by. Thus the principal thoroughfares of the town 
and suburbs are paraded until towards 2 p.m., at 
which time the pay office is opened for the 
morning performance, and the audience begin to 
take their places in the tent. i 

At 2.30 the performance commences; the clown 
comes tumbling into the ring, and having brought 
himself somehow to a momentary stand-still, opens 
the proceedings with the original remark, at which 
every one lauglxs for the thousandth time, ‘ Here 
we are again! ’ after which he goes on with his 
tumbling, or carries on a wordy passage-of-arms 
with the polite and forbearing ring-master, until 
the equestrian business begins. The performance 
is usually over about 4 p.m. ; and soon after this 
the company partake of their principal meal— 
their dinneri A woni or two on the all-important 


of teem. The company forms itself into what are 
caUed ‘ catering parses,* nauaily comostang of six 
or seven persons, one member of each party— 
who is called the ‘ caterer ’—^being appointed to 
superintend the commissariat department. It is 
his duty, whether tee stay in a town be long or 
short, to arrange terms for his party or * mess ’ at 
some hotel or other establishmenl^ and to see that 
the catering is good in quality and style. These 
messes usably have nicknames given them, accord¬ 
ing to the status of the members, or their character 
for Ihvishness or economy. Thus .perhaps in a 
single comptiny you may find such names as the 
‘ Eoyal,’ the ‘ Champagne,’ the ‘ Quisby ’ mess— 
Quisby being a synonym for ‘ cheap,’ and a word 
that has got into use in other*quarters besides the 
ring and the* stage. The mention of these two 
institutions together reminds me of another nick¬ 
name common to both. The proprietor of a circus 
or lessee of a theatre, instead of being spoken of 
familiarly as the ‘master’ or ‘governor’ or ‘gaffer,’ 
frequently goes by the euphonious title of ‘the 
Rumcull.’ 

I will now return to the individual tour of, 
which I had commenced to write. After com¬ 
pleting our pilgrimage through South Wales, we 
found upon entering the ilidlands again, that our 
American rivals, Messrs Howes and Cushing, were 
playing sad havoc among the English proprietors 
by the wholesale manner in which they had gone 
into the business. Their company h^ been so 
greatly increased in strength, that it had been 
divided, first into two distinct companies, then 
into three; and ultimately there were four Ameri- 


As it is quite useless for two circuses to perform 
in the same town at or near the same time, this 
multiplication of rival establishments had the 
direct effect of limiting our field of operations, 
or rather, I should say, of compelling us to extend 
our operations into fresh fields and pastures new.' 
For this reason, then, we ‘ took the fairs ’ at the 
various towns on our route; so that by offering 
special attractions, we recoivelf, in spite of the not 
very good state of trade in the district through 
which we passed, a fair share of support, and had 
no cause to complain of the pecuniary results. A 
few incidents connected with the remainder of 
our tour may be worth relating here. 

A laughable but to me unpleasant incident 
happened at Eccleshall, in the following manner. 

I was staying at the JRoyal Oak, the landlord of 
which had formerly been .a commercial traveller 
in those parts, had ‘ used the house,’ had seen and 
loved the widowed landlady thereof, and finally 
had become her husband and landlord of tee 
snug little inn. As a gu&t at the house, ^his, 
welcome had invariably been cordial; as a suitor 
for the hand of the disconsolate widow, he had 
found little cmise for complaint at the manner of 
bis reception ; but after the nuptial knot had boeit. 

tied- Well, I will relate the incident ; merely 

remarking that the goodman was always loath to 
lose a cheerful guest, and to •have to dal! badfc-^ 
upon the resources of the fmily eirclb ihr good 
company. I had arrived oh Saturday, had com¬ 
pleted ray business, had spent Sunday with mine 
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ijoBt and his spoxise^ t&e ho for my departure on was capable of better deed# than getting others 
the following mammg bad arrived, and tuy groom into trouble through his good looks, 
bad driven round to the door with dog Lion, We had been performing at Allston, a solitary 
a fine NewfouadlaaA at his heels, ^'niat’s a fine little town surrounded by the Cumberland moors, 
dog of yoM8»’ ^uoth the host, who had already where human habitations are few and far between, 
shaken hands with me. and where, in the winter, travellers have lost their 


shaken hands with me. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied ; * he’s a handsome creature ; 
and what’s more, he’s as clever as he’s hand¬ 
some.’ 

‘ Is he indeed now ? Well, I know of a most 
extraordinaty dog close by; didn’t think of it 
before^ you must see it before you go—won't take 
five minutes.’ 

Though pressed for time, I felt obliged to 
btUQour 4;he man, and accordingly accompanied 
him down the street until he stopped at a high 
pair of gates leading into the yard of a large tan¬ 
nery. Being intimate with the propjietor, luy host 
Mssed through the small door and bade me follow. 
The yard was full of pits used for the various 
processes of preparing and tanning the hides ; the 
edges of these holes were level with the ground, 
without any protection, and each pit was full of 
hide in pickle; the liquid in which they were 
immersed having acquired a most vile and fetid 
smell of decomposing animal matter. Now for 
the dog. 

‘Look yonder,’ said my guide; ‘there’s the 
dog. Isn’t he a fine creature ? ’ 

I looked. A hideous monster met rny gaze—a 
great bull-dog of the famous Spanish breed, with 
a head big enough for three, and the most 
formidable pair of jaws that one could wish to 
behold. I shrank back instinctively. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ said my companion in 
reassuring tones ; ‘ he’s as quiet as a lamb when 
he knows you.' 

‘Very possibly,’I rejoined; ‘and until he docs 
know me, I prefer keeping at a safe distance; ’ 
saying which, I retreated another step or two 
backwards, pd fell plump into a tan-jjit! IIow I 
managed with my mend’s assistance to scramble 
out again, is more than I can tell. The smell 
from my soiling garments was atrocious aud well- 
nigh unbearable. However, there was nothing to 
be done but hurry back to the hotel and make the 
best of a bad business. Arrived at the door, I 
told my man to follow me up to my room witli 
a complete change of clothes, which I always 
carried %vith me, and then I entered the house. 
Drip, drip, drip ! Every step I took along the 
well-cleaned floor and up the neatly carpeted 
stairs into my room, a little stream of the horrible 
stuff ran freely down, spoiling everything where 
I went. As for the landlady, at first she witnessed 
all in silent horror; but after she had ‘ got the 
scent,' ahe ‘gave tongue' with a vengeance! I 
striped and washed from head to foot, put on 
my clean clothes, had the others stuffed into an 
empty corn-bog to washed at the next town, 
and was soon on my way. But unpleasant as my 


way and perished in the snow. When we started 
across Allston Moor on our road to >Keswick, the 
ground was covered deeply with snow, which was 
still falling; thus adding an element of difficulty 
and even of danger to our journey, considering the 
scant and imperfect character of the roads, which 
in some parts had no existence whatever, the direc¬ 
tion being indicated by poles placed at long dis¬ 
tances apart. When we arrived at Keswick, the 
tent-master, not having noticed my dog durum the 
morning, came to ask if he was with me. I had 
not seen him, but felt no anxiety on the matter, 
as the dog would often roam about and find his 
way to us again. Presently the property-man 
came to me to say that he could not find the 
pulley-blocks and rope—specially constructed for 
hoisting and straining the tight-rope, a clever per¬ 
formance upon which, by two sisters of the name - 
of Bourne, had been announced beforehand, and 
wouhi fonn an important feature in our entertain¬ 
ment A further search was made, but still the 
missing articles could not be found. As without 
these appliance.s it would be impossible to give the 
tight-rope performance, I had horses put to a light 
carriage and drove as rapidly as possible back 
towards Allston. Arrived near the town, a man 
informed me that a large dog, which he believed 
belonged to our company, was sitting in the field 
a little farther on, where our tent had lately stood. 

I soon reached the spot, and there sure enough 
was Lion standing breast-deep in the snow, in the 
middle of the field. I called to him ; but he only 
wagged his tail and gave a little bark of satisfac¬ 
tion at seeing me, but would not stir from the 
spot. Jumping out of my vehicle, I crossed the 
field to where he stood ; and beheld, half buried 
in the snow, the missing blocks and rope ! The 
intelligent and faithful creature knew that the 
articles had been wrongly left Iwhind, and I do 
not think it too much to say that he knew or 
hoped that somo one would come back for them, 
and thus find them and him together/ If any one 
should think I am claiming too much power of 
thought or insiglit for my dog, let him study the 
following incident, for the exact truth of which I 
vouch, and in corroboration, give the names of 
the persons aud places concerned. 


adventure had proved, it miMt have been far umbrella there, standing against the front of the 
p^ferable to the pickle in which my poor friend counter. Pulling up under a tree for shelter, I 
the landlord would find himself when the guest began to consider what I should do, and at the 
had quitted the scene I same moment Lion came suddenly round to the 

_ front of the trap, as though to learn what wo were 

As just explained, it was the presence of my stopping for. Tlie thought struck me that I might 
^ and the landiom’s admiration of him that perhaps make Lion my messenger in the matter, 
led indirettty to my iinsavoury adventure. But If I could only get him to go hack to the shop, 
1 am unwillms to dismws my noble Lion from Mr Kain would probably understand why he hiid 
these pages without putting it on record that he been sent, aud would put the umbrella in the 


ssed I was driving from Redhill in Surrey to the 
the village of Menslham, about three miles away. 

I When I had proceeded some di.stancc on the road, 
on it began to rain rather fast, atvd I discovered that 
an I was without my umbrella. The last call I had 
wu, made in Redhill was at the shop of Mr Kain the 
my chemist, and I felt sure that I had left my 


the landlord would find himself when the guest 
hod quitted the scene I 
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dog's mouth to carry to me. Having engaged 
Lion’s attention, I waved my hand with an 
onward sweep along the road towards Redhill. 
The dog’s eyes followed my hand readily enough, 
and then he looked in my face with a puzzled air. 
Again and again I repeated my gestures, the 
poor animal looking more perplexed each time, 
and thinking perhaps that his master was making 
a ridiculous exhibition of himself. However, I 
persevered with my efforts; and as I made one 
vigorous and expressive sweep of the hand, the 
dog pricked up his ears, the puzzled look Vanished 
from his face, and then, with a little toss of his 
nose towards me, as though he would have said : 

‘ All right, governor 1 know what you’ve been 
driving at,’he started off towards Redhill at the 
top of his speed, and was soon out of sight round 
a distant bend of the road. After this intelligent 
interpretation of niy ineani:-g, my readers will 
scarcely be surprised to hear that before long—in 
an incredibly short time, I thought—Lion re¬ 
appeared round the curve carrying in his mouth 
my missing umbrella, which he delivered up to 
me with all the demonstrations of satisfaction and 
pleasure of which a dog is capable. 

But the best has yet to come. Up to that 
moment all I knew, or could know, was that my 
dog had brought the umbrella for which 1 sent 
him. When 1 returned to Redhill in the evening, 

I called upon Mr Kain, and thanked him for his 
trouble; adding, before lie bad time to speak : 
‘You managed to understand him, then V 

‘ Manage<l to understand him.’’ he replied, with 
.1 curious look on his face. ‘O yes; he didn’t leave 
me in doiil;. very long. Confound the dog ! And 
1 ’ve got a nice little bill against you for damages 
he has done.’ 

‘ Why, hovv’s that ? ’ said I in amazement. 

‘ Well, I was standing near the door when your 
dog came bounding in at the top of his speed, 
nearly knocking me over. He began snilliiig about; 
and then it struck me that you were return¬ 
ing for your umbrella, wliicb I had found and put ■ 
behiud the counter, and that the dog had got here 
first. I was just going round to get the umbrella, 
so as to have it ready fur you, when the great 
animal, after standing up against the counter and 
sniffing over it, made a spring oh to the top, and 
w’as down at the back before 1 could get near him, 
breaking a lot of bottles and measures and upset- I 
ting others in his cour.se. He took your umbrella 
in his mouth, and tried to jump on to the counter 
again. But the umbrella kept catching, first one 
end and then the other; and the space was so 
narrow that he could not make the leap. As 
soon as I dared, I took hold of the umbrella, to 
take it off him ; but he held on tight, and would 
not let me have it; so partly by coaxing and 
partly by dragging, I got him round to the trap¬ 
door, and pulled him through. Then w-ithout 
stopping even to say “Thank yon,” he bolted 
through the door, and was off down the street 
like a shot out of a gun.’ 

Before ejuitting the subject of dogs, I will relate 
the following amusing anecdote. While our circus 
was at Brighton, a person whom I will call Mr 
Spill, paid frequent visits to our Mrformances, and 
soon made himself at home heliind the scenes. 
This gentleman had earned a name for curing 
numberless disorders that affect dogs and cats, 


more especially dogs; and among these again, most 
especially lapllogs and other jetted species so 
highly treasured by elderly single ladies. One 
day said Spill to me: ‘Mr Montague, I should like 
you to come and see my infinuary.’ (It must 
he Understood that his cures were effected upon his 
own premises, and that he had adopted the high- 
sounding title of ‘Dog and Cat Infirmary’ for his 
far-famed establishment) I accepted his invita¬ 
tion witli pleasure, thinking that it would prove 
interesting to inspect the internal arrangements 
of his peculiar hospital. Arrived at the house— 
I beg pardon, the infirmary—I expected «to see 
som* signs or hear some sounds of Mr Spill’s 
canine patients. Failing to do so, however, 
I asked my host if he kept his infirmary up¬ 
stairs. ‘ 0 dear no,’ he replied. ‘ Come this way, 
and I ’ll soon shew you all about It.’ I fol¬ 
lowed him out into the garden ; and there, ranged 
around the stump of an old tree, I beheld a 
number of broad shallow tubs, bottom upwards, 
and pierced with holes for ventilation. Under 
each of these tubs was a dog, the collection of 
tubs constituting the ‘infirmary!’ But how about 
the medicine, the dietary, &c. ? Mr Spill’s answer 
to my string of questions was so characteristic, 
that 1 will give it in his own words. 

You see, said he, I suit the treatment, to the 
disorder. Well-nigh every dog I am sent for to 
look at is suffering from the same thing—too 
much to eat and too little to do. They ’re pam¬ 
pered and messed with and overfed ; and when 
they get here, I just give them a opposite treat¬ 
ment. Only yesterday, I took a little King 

Charles home to Lady G-. Well, her case 

is just about like the lot; at least in the main it 
i.s. When she first sent for me, I was ushered into 
licr Ladyship’s presence, and there was the dog 
lying in a basket that was stuffed with a feather 
pillow, and stuck right in front of a blazing fire. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed her Ladyship, ‘ I’m so glad you’ve 
come. My little dog seems much worse; he can 
hardly breathe, poor little darling !’ 

Well, I hoi.sted the poor little darling out of 
the basket—very carefully, you know, and put 
him on iny knees. Dogs never snap at me; we 
understand each other, ^ 

‘ His nose is veiy warm, marm,’ I said. 

‘ Is it indeed V said she. 

‘ His eyes aren’t at all bright, inarm,’ I said. 

‘ 0 no, iny good man; they ’re not like they 
used to he,’ said she. 

‘ And your Ladyship,’ I said, just a hit .sad, ‘his 
little ’art beats very irregular.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ said she. 

‘I assooin,’ said I, ‘that he is suffering from 
general nenmus debility.’ 

‘ You don’t say so ! ’ said she, 

‘ There’s no doubt about it, marm,’ I said; 

‘ though most people as profess to understand dogs 
would think he’d got th<i distemper, and would 
a’most kill him in trying to cure him. But I 
know just what treatment he wants, marm; for 

he ain’t no worse than the Duchess of B..’a dog, 

and I cured it.’ 

‘ 0 did you really ?’ said she. ' Well now, are 
you obliged to take dear, dear, little Floss quite 
away? Couldn’t you pay him daily visit# and 
give him his medicine ?’ * 

‘O no marm,’ I said. ‘This case is far too 
serious for that; he wants constant treatment. I 
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csKti d6 idm more good in a week in the infirmary looking, w^her-stained, weary travelers, but gen- 
tban in a month out.’ tlemen atill, in epite of their strange garments 

* WeH, my good man, if he must go he must < and shaggy beards. 


But be sure and take very great cai’e of Mm.’ And 
then she gave me a long list of things I was to 
give him to eat, things for breakfast and tMngs 
lor dinner and things for tea and supper. And 
said she : * The dear litde creature is that poorly, 
he will scarcely touch the daintiest morsels,’ 

*Yes marm; most probable,’ I said. ‘But 


‘ Here’s the house, old fellow,’ exclaimed Jack 
Quartermain—^for it was he—running up the 
stims. ‘ It don’t look a scrap changed. I wonder 
if Burnet the old butler is here still ? ’ 

Old Burnet was; and in answer tp Jack’s loud 
knock he opened the door with his usual stately 
solemnity, and surveyed the two strange-looking 


when I bring him back to you, his ’ealth will be visitors critically. 

so restored and Ms happitite so satisfactory that ‘ Mr Verschovle in 1 ’ inquired Jack hurriedly, 
he ’ll sat dry bread with a relish.’ ' ‘ Can I see him f ’ 


Well sir, she agreed to pay me a very lifeeral 
sum for curing him ; and I brought the dog home 
here and clapped him under one o’ them tubs, 
and left him there all night with nothing to eat, 
but plen^ of clean water. Next morning I 
threw a lump of bread in; and when I went 
the next day, he hadn’t touched a crumb of it I 
But the next morning it was mopped clean up ; 
and I gave him a fresh supply—but only dry 
bread, mind yon, and clean water every day. 
Well sir, in a week the dog had cured hisself, 


‘No sir,’ replied Burnet, straightening himself 

up, and looking peculiarly solemn. ‘ He’s not in, 

sir. In fact, Mr Verschoyle is dead, sir! ’ 

‘ Dead ! Burnet ? Uncle Harry dead I When 

did he die V stammered Jack, growing very white 

and shaking like a leaf.—‘ Is it possible that you 

don’t remember me, Burnet—Jack Quartermain ! ’ 

‘No sir—^yes sir—of course, Mr John. Come 

in sir—come in. Oh, why didn’t you. come back 

sooner ? Why did you ever go, Mr John ? Things 

have gone wrong entirely ever since the day you 
> 


and cotdd breathe" freely once more, as they say. left/ said Burnet, leadinjj the way to the dining- 
But I kept him another week, just to earn my room, whore Mr Valentine Saunders was having 
money, you know. Her La<ly8hip had told me his breakfast. For a moment he looked startled, 
to call mow and then ; so I did, and told her how then advanced to greet his old friend with out- 
he was going on. But I didn’t tell her he was stretched arras. But Jack waved him back, and 
living under that tub fed on bread and water, looking him steadily in the face, demanded to 
because tliough it sooted the dog admirable, it know what had befallen his uncle Mr Verschoyle, 
wouldn’t ’a sooted her Ladyship to know it. ‘ Alas, I grieve to tell you, Jack, that dear Mr 
When I took Mm home, I kept him under my Verschoyle is no more. He died on the fijst of 
arm until her Ladyship came into the room and January from ’- 

then I set Mm down. ‘ From an overdose of opium, administered to 

‘ Floss! ’ she cried outi * why Floss ! it’s never him by—a friend, I know all alxiut it, Mr 


youl O you dear little petl’ And the dog frisked j Saunders. Will you be good enough to tell me 
and bounced about like a india-rubber ball, and j how you come to be here in my uncle's house V 
barked and wagged Ms tail as brisk as anything. ‘ Your uncle was kind enough to remember me 
Then I took a piece of bread from my pocket and in his will, and bequeath me not only this house, 
threw it on the floor; I’d given him nothing that { but the remainder of his property, on condition 
mormng, you know. | that I agreed to marry his ward Alias Hamilton. 


bolted it e^erly and asked for more. 

Well, her LadyshM was so ifleased that she 
gave me a five-pound note over and above my 
charges ; and I said tliank you very much and good 
morning. I was just going out through the door 
when she called me back. ‘ 0 Mr Spill, I forgot 
to ask you. Are you quite sure the dear little pet 
has been well washed ?’ 

I couldn’t help smiling a bit, sir, as I answered 
her: ‘ 0 yes marm; I warrant you he’s been well 
tabbed! ’ 


JACK QUARTEKMAIN’S VISION. 

IN TBSm PABm—PART HI.—HOME. 

It was the first of Felynaiy—a raw, gray, foggy, 
miserable morning. The ateeets were damp and 
sticky, as only the London Streets during or after 
a fOg can he, and the east wind was keen and 
cutting. A four-wheeled cab stood outside a 
gloomy hoim in Westminster; and the driver, who 
stood on the pavfemant, clapping his benumbed i 
Ibsssds and stamping'his half-frozen fee^ grumbled 
audibly at bfeing kept waiting. Presently another 
cab drove up; and two gentlemen alighted—rough- 


business is here, Mr Quartermain/’ continued 
Valentine, with an attempt at ease and hauteur 
j which his pale face ami trembling vo/,e belied. 
‘ I should have thought London, and above all the 
office of Verschoyle and Saunders—or Saunders 
and Saunders, .as the firm now is—would be about 
the last place in the world you would care to shew 
your face in, considering the circumstances imder 
which you left our employment! * 

‘ You’ll know my business soon enough,’ quoth 
Quartermain sternly. ‘At present I demand to 
know what has become of Miss Hamilton'?’ 

‘That you must find out for yourself. I decline 
to give you any information whatever. If you 
had come here in a proper spirit . 

‘ Take care,’ said the other with a threatening 
look—‘Take care of what you say, Valentine 
Saunders, or even my old friendship for you 
won’t save you. I should like to see a copy of 
my uncle’s will! ’ 

‘Certainly, by all means. You can see it at 
Doctors’ Commons! ’ 

‘ Yes; I know t^t. But I can see it without 
going there, and I mean to. You can tell me 
where there is a copy—a rough copy, to be 
found.’ 








JACK QtrAMIEEMAm’S TISIOK 


‘WJiftt do you mean?’ cried Val, growing hot 
mid eonfueed before the stem steady glance -of 
Jack. * You talk in riddles, Mr QuartCTDoaia 1 ’ ^ 

‘ Yes; hut you’ve got l3ie key. Mr Saunders, you 
know there’s a day of squaring up for everybody, 
if not in this world, in the next. The day for 
squaring accounts between you and me has come. 
iTow, once and for all, will you produce that will, 
or shall I have to find it myself , 

Mr Saunders’s answer was a violent ring, 
which was speedily answer^ by Burnet. ‘ Shew 
these persons out,’ he exclaimed excitedly—’ shew 
them out instantly! ’ 

* What has become of Miss Jessie, Burnet ? ’ 
inquired Jack, turning to the old servant, mid 
quite ignoring Mr Saunders’s words. ‘Has she 
been turned out too ? ’ 

' * Pretty nearly, sir—at lea .i; she’s goin^. There’s 
her box in the hall, and tl'3 cab waiting at the 
door. But Sister Agnes says she’s not fit to leave 
the house such a morning as this! ’ 

‘ But wlyr is she going ? ’ 

Burnet elevated his eyebrows, shrugged his 
shoulders, and gave an expressive glance at his 
uiastw, who was standing silent with rage and 
amazement 

‘Why is Miss Hamilton leaving this house?’ 
repeated Qnartermain sternly. 

‘Here she’s down, Mr John ; she’d best answer 
for herself,’ cried Burnet, throwing open the 
dining-room door.—‘ Miss Jessie—Miss Jessie, 
here’s Mr Qnartermain come back again ! ’ 

For a moment Miss Hamilton stood in the 
doenr-way, white, scared, trembling; then she 
staggered "jrward with a low cry between a sob 
and a moan: ‘Jack! 0 Jack ! Why did you not 
come before ? ’ 

‘ My child, tliis will never do ; you must not 
excite yourself so,’ interrupted Sister Agnes 
gently.—‘ She is weak and Ul, sir; she caimot 
stand much fatigue.’ 

But Jack waved her away, aud held Jessie close 
in his arms. ‘My darling!’ he whispered, ‘are 
you really mine still ? ’ 

‘ Now, as always, Jack. But you—they told me 
—you were married ; that you had given me up. 
But I never quite believed it.’ 

‘ It was a falseliood, difrliug, for which I mean 
to have rare satisfaction,’ quoth Jack reassuringly, 
with a dangerous look at Mr Saunders. ‘Sit down, 
my own, and do not attempt to leave the house.— 
This lady, is she a friend of yours ? ’ 

‘ Yes, jack; such a dear friend! I think I 
should have died long ago had it not been for 
Sister Agnes. ‘Oh, I have suffered—1 have 
suffered so much ! ’ 

‘It’s all at au end now, Jessie ; and I’ve come 
back to square up with my dear, loyal, old friend 
Val. I’ve brought another old friend with me— 
just to see fair-play, you know.—Don’t look so 
scared, Dan ; Val was always fonder of fair words 
than blows.’ 

Dan Kennedy meanwhile was gazing in stupe¬ 
fied wonder at the lady who was addre®ed 
as Sister ^nes—a pale, dark-eyed, sad-looking 
woman, with a sweet tremulous voice, who sat 
beside Jessie, and held one of her hands, and 
never raised her eyes from the carpet. There 
was but one woman in the world with such a ; 
face, and her name was Agnes too. A strange i 
coincidence, but nothing more. *1116 Agues of i 


his dreams was rich, honoured, happy, safe from 
all sorrow wad care, surrounded by every luxury. 
, Tim Agnes, who sat beside Jessie Hamilton looked 
a weary, stricken woman, who hod found peace 
after many fierce sorrows. Still Dan gaxed, long¬ 
ing for her to raise her eyes, that ho might lo(A 
into them, and learn if she was indeed ^ 
of his dreams. 

‘ M''ell sir, what other liberties do you mean to 
take in my house ? ’ queried Saunders, after a few 
minutes’ silence. ‘1 am getting weary of this 
force.’ 

‘Sb am I—and I mean to end it,’ retort^ Jack 
steijily. ‘First of all, I want to know why you 
never replied to my letters ? ’ 

‘ I suppoSe I was at liberty to please mysdf on 
that point,’ was the sullen answer. 

‘ Certainly ; but not at liberty to intercept my 
letters to Miss Hamilton, of her replies to me; 
not at liberty to keep back my uncle’s letters by 
any manner of means, Mr Saunders; not at 
liberty to tell him all sorts of falsehoods about 
me ; not at liberty to work upon his weakness to 
make you his heir.—You look surprised, Jessie, 
and no wonder; but there’s worse still to be 
told. Valentine Saunders stole the deeds from 
Uncle Harry’s oflice; Valentine Saunders stole 
all my letters to you, and yours to me ; Valentine 
Saunders stole my uncle’s last will, and forged 
one in its stead; and if you will all do me the 
favour to follow me up-stairs to his room—the 
room that was mine long ago, aud from which his 
falsehood and treachery laanWhed me—I will shew 
you the proof of what I say.—Come, Jessie; come, 
Dan; and you, Madam; and Burnet, you had 
better come too.’ Quartermain pronounced the 
foregoing accusations calmly, and fike a man who 
was repealing a task ho had learned by rote ; and 
, then led the way up-stairs into Mr Saunders’s 
room. Opposite to the fireplace, there stood a tall, 
old-fashioned, ebony bureau, inlaid and mounted 
with brass. It was a quaint ungainly piece of 
furniture, full of little odd drawers aud unsus¬ 
pected cavities. One of these, at the back of the 
bottom drawer, opened wdth a spring, and there 
securely reposed the stolen deeds, the intercepted 
letters, and Mr Verschoyle’s will. 

‘Why, Jack, how did ySu know? Who told 
you of this?’ exclaimed Jessie in amazement, 

‘ Look! Here are all my letters to you, which I 
am quite sure I put in the bag myself How did 
they get here, Jack ? ’ 

‘ lu the same manner that mine got here. There 
has been some rare clever villainy at^ work, and 
Val Saunders is at the bottom of it! ’ 

‘ If you mean that loafer down-stairs, you had 
better look after him,’ remarked Dan, ‘ He seems a 
slippery sort of customer^ and I should not wonder 
if he thought diaicretion the better part of valour 
and retired. He looked a little “slopy” as we 
left the room.’ , ... , 

‘ Run down, Burnet, and see if Mr Saunders is 
still below,’ Jack said. He was not inclined, to be 
very hard on hi? old friend, villain and tr^tor 
though he was; and, if he chose to make Ms 
escape and keep out of the way, so much Hsb 

PreMntly Burnet returned Vilk a very , Jom 
fece. ‘He’s gone, sir ; cutamd ran lik»» 
as he is. He left in the cab that was waltan’ for 
Miss Jessie !’ 
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* W«13, let him go. Aa you once observed, Dan, and only nephew, John Henry Quartermain, was 
he *B a gbod riddance of very questionable value !’ Mr Verachoyle’a wealth bequeathed, with the ex- 
‘ Yea air,’ remarked Burnet gravely. ‘But if ^ceptionofa five thousand pound legacy to Jessie 
he Vnot looked after, he amy take some very good ilamilton, and a wish that his heir might make 
"^ue with him. How do you know he’s not gone good the full amount, principal and interest, 
etraight to the Bank to draw out a lot of money endangered by the disappearance of Miffl Hamib 
'thonsands ma3'be ? I’d just drive round to the ton’s bonds. Landed property, money in the 
Westminster and County, Mr John, if I was you, funds, and three-fourths of the large business 
and stop His little game! ’ profits of Verschoyle and Saunders, came to Jack; 

‘That's a happy thought of yours, Burnet.— but there vras no mention whatever made about 
You stay here, Dan. By the way, I have not Valentine Saunders, or any conditions attached 
introduced you yet-i-Jessie, this is my friend and to either Miss Hamilton’s legacy or her own 
fellow-campaigner, the best fellow in the wbJd—- fortune. 

Dan Kennedy.’ „ ‘Now then, Jessie, can you explain to me how 

Jessie held out her hand with a smile of wcl- Uncle Harry came to alter bis mind and leave all 
come; and Sister Agnes,- who stood *be8ide her, his money to Val Saunders? There must have 
started, raised , Iter dark eyes in wonder, and been some undue influence!' 
looked steadily at jthe tall ‘campaigner,’ who ‘Yes indeed, Jack. About four years ago, Val 
regarded her with equal astonishment. ‘I think came to live here; and from that time Uncle 
1 had the honour of knowing Mrs Lawson once,’ Hany was a different being. He would scarcely 
he said with evident confusion, ever see me, refused to hear your name mentioned, 

‘Not Mrs Lawson, Mr Kennedy—^Agnes 0.ten- and consulted Val about everything. Then he fell 
ford still,’ faltered the lady. ‘ It is indeed a into ill health, and for a long time Mr Saunders 
fortunate meeting this, Mr Kennedy. I have so was his only nurse. At last the doctor insisted 
much to teU you, so much to explain, so much on his having some one else, and sent us dear 
to’—— Sister Agnes. Uncle soon recovered then, and 

‘Forgive, if indeed you con forgive me,’ Dan seemed in much better health and spirits. He 
whispered; and then Jessie and Jack left the even spoke about you, and wondered wliy you 
room tc^ether; and when the former returned, never wrote, and told me that he had made his 
she found that Mr Kennedy and Miss Agnes Oxen- will long ago—and you and I were provided for. 
ford were on remarkably friendly terms. Then Val told me that j'ou were married to a 

‘Dan and I are old old friends, Jessie,’exclaimed wealthy American lady, and liad actually the 
Agnes, with a glad light in her eyes, which seemed audacity to ask me to become Iiis wife. Of 
to illuminate her whole face. ‘Wo were parted course I refused him indignantly ; and from 
years ago, by circumstances, and misunderstandings that day forth he set liunself to be my enerav. 1 
have kept us separate; but — was completely cut off" from my uncle, anJ the 

‘But they are all explained now,’ interrupted only friend I had was dear Sister Agnes. It 
Dan, throwing back his head proudly. ‘ Aiid if wiis very wretched here, Jack. I don’t know 
anylbin^ could add to the happiness of finding whether Mr Saunders’s persecution or affection 
Agnes, It would be that of finding her your friend, was the most intolerable ; but lioth together 
Miss Hamilton! ’ drove me distracted. Then in December poor 

That was a pretty compliment for a rough Uncle grew worse. Several doctors were called 
backwoodsman, and all very well in its way; but in, and they all declared that he was sinking fust. 
Jessie was somewhat taken aback at the proprie- Val was ever by his bedside, a most watchful if 
tary and lover-like air assumed by Mr Kennedy, not very tender nurse. On New-year’s Eve, about 
‘ Agnes is a Sister of Mercy,’ she explained in twelve o’clock. Uncle seemed to rouse up from a 
the tone of a person in a very serious difficulty ; stupor he had been in for days, and called for me. 
«be could not quite’‘reconcile love-making with I was resting on r. couch in my own Toom^ when 
the solemn black draperies and hideous bonnet of Sister Agnes came to fetch me ^ 

Sister Agnes. ‘Let me tell you the rest,’ Jack interrupted. 

^Yes, yes; I know,’ replied Dan with a little ‘You ran down-stairs; and as you entered Uncle 
sfart^; ‘and I hope she will continue one. Miss Harry’s dressing-room, Val was jtouring out his 
Hamilton ; only she must limit her ministrations medicine. He handed you the glass, to give him 
to one unjvorthy individual, who is sorely in need the draught, when you went in; and his hand 
of mercy and charity and all other Christian trembled so that some of it was spilled over the 
office She tells me duty is always her first and white shawl you had wrapped round your shoul- 
dearest eonaideration, and I'm quite satisfied it’s ders. When you entered the room, Uncle sat up 
her duty to look after me, or I ’ll come to grief in bed, and said in a loud clear voice: “ JesaiCj I 
most certainly I’ have provided for you and Jack. My will lies 

‘Besides, Jessie, remember I’m only a proba- in the old cabinet in Val’s room. Tell Jack, if 
tioner,’ interposed Agqes sweetly; and so Miss ever you see him, that I fear 1 wronged him, 
Gxenford’s nufleiou of mercy became considerably and am sorry.” Then he held out his hand for 
Curtailed- the medicine, drank it off, and lay back on his 

Bresently Jack Quartermain returned. Mr pillow. In a few moments he started up and 
Saunders had not been to IJie bank, nor called at called me, clearly and distinctly: “Jack-^ack 
•the offica All valuable bonds and papers were Quartermain, come here!” then he closed his eyes 
there quite safe; and Jack had locked them all up and fell asleep. In the morning they told you he 
in the great safe, and taken away the key, to the was dead 1 ’ 

Jwfrfor and amassemeat of old Mr Saunders, Then ‘Ay, that is precisely what happened. Who 
Dan and JaiA examined the will, which was dated on earth could have told you ?' 
mteHy five years before, and in which, to his dear ‘No one told me,’ replied John Quartermam 
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calmly. *I saw it all, just as clearly as I see 
you now; and I saw Val take Uncle's will out 
of the cabinet, and put another in its stead, 
saw him distinctly open the secret drawer, throw 
the true will in with a grim smile, and heard 
him mutter: “ That may go to oblivion with the 
rest." I saw it all, Jessie, plainly and visibly ; 
and the proof of the matter is herepointing to 
the will and*the letters. ‘ I told Dan about it on 
New-year’s Day—told him os we drove through 
the blinding snow, and across the solita^ plains 
of Nebmska, that my uncle was lying dead in the 
gloomy old house in Westminster. He smiled 
incredulously, and endeavoured to reason me out 
of my fears; but he knew in his heart that what I 
said was true.—Didn’t you, Dan 1 ’ 

‘ Yes; I think I did, Jack,’ said Dan solemnly. 

‘But I cannot understaii.l it,’ cried Jessie, 
staring in hopeless bewilderm-^nt ‘ I don’t believe 
in dreams and visions and things !’ 

‘ Well, I don’t believe in them either in general. 
But in a case like this, you must either believe or 
be a fool.' Certain things were revealed to me 
on New-year’s Eve. I come home to England, 
and find them perfectly true. But I can no more 
pretend to explain the why or the wherefore of 
it than you can. 1 am willing to take the matter 
as it stands, and be grateful for the beneficial 
results.’ 

‘But Jack dear, if you make a practice of 
second-sight, I shall be afraid of you.’ 

‘Nonsense, Jessie. Why should you be? Be¬ 
sides, I do not think such revelations ever happen 
twice in a lifetime,’ replied Jack earnestly. * And 
iK'W, I real],' think the best thing we can do is to 
say no more about it, for it is one of those myste¬ 
rious coincidences that no amount of discussion 
ran elucidate. Tell me, Jessie, why were you 
going away this morning, and where were you 
going to V 

‘ 1 was going, because I could never consent to 
become V'al Saundei-s’s wife; and in the will read 
after the funeral that was an expressed condition, 
i was to have half my uncle’s fortune if I married 
him ; if not, I was to be penniless. I infinitely 
preferred poverty to such a union. So 1 was 
going to learn to be a nurse, like Sister Agnes !.’ 

‘ Then it appi'urs to me that, w'e only arrived 
just in lime. The discovery of this will saves 
all that painful necessity ; but of course we 
mv-st prove that the one by which Val claimed 
the property is a forgery. It may be somewhat 
difiBcnlt to do; but his flight is strong circum¬ 
stantial evidence. Have you any idea where this 
precious document is, Jessie V 

‘ In the study probably; or at least a copy of 
it, if the document itself is gone to Doctors’ 
Commons.’ 

‘ True. I remember Val said it was there ; but 
somehow I don’t believe it Come down to the 
study, and let us have a look round.’ 

They had not to look very long. A fire was 
burning on the hearth, and on it and inside the 
fender were fragments of half-burned paper. 
‘That’s it!’ Jessie cried out ‘I know it was 
written on blue foolscap. I’m sure this is the will!’ 

‘Or all that remains of it And here’s proof 
positive,’ Jack added, taking up a scrap of paper 
on which some words were hastily scrawled ; ‘ The 
Last Will of Mr Verschoyle is in the ebony cabinet 
in my room. I leave the country to-day ; it will 


be useikss to try to follow or discover me. I am 
Sony for all that has occurred.—V. S.’ 

‘ This simplifies matters considerably; doesn’t 
it, Dan ? I really find it in my heart to be almost 
sorry for him.’ 

‘I think he was punished. Jack. I think he 
lived in constant terror of discovery. Daring the 
last month, his life seemed a sad burden to him. 
Surely the way of the transgressor is hard! ’ 

‘ Heaven help him, the poor wretch ! I at all 
events forgive him, and hope he may live to amend 
his W'ays,’ said Jack, to Jessie’s sighed ‘Amen !’ 

Tjvo months after, there was a very quiet wed¬ 
ding in St Margaret’s, Westminster. . Jack and 
Jessie wertf united at last, after all their weary 
years of doubts and fears and hopes deferred; and 
they still live in the quiet gloomy old house in 
George Street. The firm is now Quartermaiu and 
Saunders; fof Jack kept on the old man, who was 
hardly accountable for his son's misdeeds. There 
is serious talk of making the firm Quartermain, 
Saunders, and Kennedy; for Dan has not yet 
returned to ‘ Kennedy’s Clearing ; ’ and w’hen- 
ever he talks of doing so, his words are drowned 
in a chorus of reproachful negatives. He and 
Agnes are married, and live tolerably happily 
in Sloan Square; tliough Dan often longs for 
the freedom of the forest, and the lough and 
re^dy luxury of the log-cabin at Nebra^. If 
Agnes would only consent to accompany him, he 
would once more pack the calf-skin trunk, and 
start thither without delay. But .every other 
year brings a fresh fetter to bind Agnes to her 
English home, and Kennedy’s Clearing recedes 
farther and farther into the dim distance of the 

E ast. Even Dan himself is beginning to feel that 
e is chained by sundry clinging tiny arras, and 
persuaded to remain at liojue, as Paterfamilias 
should, by soft lisping voices. 

Jack and Jessie love the old house in George 
Street, and are superlatively happy there. No¬ 
thing could induce them to change it for a gayer 
or more suburbau residence. It is such a famous 
house to be cosy and comfortable, and even 
romantic in, nestling a.s it does under the sliadow 
of the dear old Abbey, and pos.sessing out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners innumerable. Often on the 
long cold winter evenings, when Dan with his 
great pipe is comfortably settled in one corner, 
and Jack in the other, and Jessie and Agnes with 
their knitting or embroidery seated on low chairs 
before the great fire. Jack relates how ho and Dan 
first chummed together, and recounts some of the 
adventures and dangers which Dan and he shared 
in the Far West and in Australia ; and scarcely 
ever a New-year’s Eve passes by that Dan does 
not solemnly allude to Jack Qaartermain’s Vision, 
and its happy results. 

PX —From the day Val Saunders left the old 
house in George Street to* this, he has never been, 
heard of. Year after year, Jack and Jessie and 
his poor feeble old father expect him to netum 
—poor and penitent; or poor, without being 
tent; or penitent, without being poor. Year after 
year Jack wonders what has become of him, and 
sometimes thinks he must be dead. la all pro¬ 
bability ho is. He had not the qualificatioiays nesast 
sary for a magnificent sinner. Failare would be'" 
worse than death to a man of his temperament; 
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and the OTevibrow of all his plans was complete. 
Bat time alone can discover what has become of 
hiiiat j and his friends—or rather those who had 
be#n his friends—earnestly hope that he has 
repmited of his wickedness and ingratitude; and 
leabied that honesty is still the best policy. 


f A. MYSTERIOUS PIANIST. 

Aboot a year f^o, I observed in the columns of 
this Journal an article in explanation of certain 
auml phenomena which are frequently ascfibed 
to supernatural agency. Many similar events 
mnsb frequently occur which are not recorded, 
I and whose causes, owing to superstition or fear, 
r remain undiscovered. An investigation of all 
; / such seemidg mysteries at the time and in the 
i place where they occur, might save-'many a one 
. an. infinity of discomposing thoughts, which not 
I seldom end in the reception of a most absurd 
i belief. If the veracity of the following narrative 
be questioned, names and places can afford no 

■ proof. I can therefore only assure the reader 
that the narrative is true to the minutest par¬ 
ticular, and was jotted down while the circum¬ 
stances were fresh in my memory. 

On the last day of 1879 I left home to pay my 
annual visit to my widowed mother and delii^r 
my new-year greetings in person. On my arrival, 
I found a number of old friends assembled to 
exchange good wishes and usher in the dawn of 
the new year. As the company was dispersing, 
some one suggested a song; and as I was credited 
with some ability in that direction, I was at once 
; appealed to. 1 consented; and we adjourned to 
another room, where my sister’s piano had stood 
untouched since her lamented death, which had 
happened two years before. It was an old instru¬ 
ment, of six and a half octaves, of the Cottage 
lEdiape, with nothing remarkable about it save that 

■ solid substantial look which is so foreign to many 
articles of modem furniture. I sat down and 
rattled off a few rollicking ditties suited to the 
occasion, winding up vrith the ever-new Auld 
Lang Syne as our guests departed. I noticed 

!; while playing that the instrument was much out 
tune, and that several of the levers were dis- 

■ ordered or displaced. * I specially noted that one 
wire of the C in the fifth octave was much flatter 
than the other, which gave the note a peculiar 
and mily recognisable sound. 

As I was to sleep in the apartment, I sat 
down by the fire to smoke a pipe and muse 
on the changes time had wrought on the little 
1 world of my 1?(^hood. The fc^y^board of the 
' instrument glistening iff the fireilight insensibly 
led my thoughts to that vanished hand that 
had. BO often nimbly and skilfully pressed it. 
Only two short years ago she had sat there 
singing my favourite airs with the rich mellow 
voice that was here alone. As wave after wave of 
; ttu^oTj surged over my heart, I became so ab- 
' -"'iBfacted thati I iancie'd I heard the cadence of her 
i iMaut^ voice like the distant echo In a dream. 


I remembered too thsd the last song I heard her 
sing was that touching melody wedded to the 
words of Burns’s weird song, Opm (he Dow to me, 
Ok With my mind’s ear I heard the pathetic 
wail with which the melody concludes, and was 
just on the point of awaking from my day-dream, 
when the piano at my side slowly and distinctly 
repeated the last simple bar of the‘music, with 
the faulty C for key-note. I was not startled; 
the mysterious accompaniment was so in unison 
with my reverie, that it was some minutes 
before I realised what had occurred. My first 
idea was that, by long disuse, some of the 
hammers had become relaxed and had fallen for¬ 
ward on the strings. But on trying the notes, I 
found they responded readily to the touch. For 
some time I tried to solve the enigma; but at 
length coming to the conclusion that I had been 
duped by my own ears, I shut down the key¬ 
board, and jumped into bed, where I was soon 
unconsdons of mortal and spirit alike. 

I had slumbered for some time, when I 
suddenly awoke with that stinging sensation 
over the whole body which, with me, always 
betokens nervous excitement; and lo! the piano 
was sounding. I sat bolt upright; tried to shake 
off the hallucination, and listened again. There 
was no denying the fact. Some invisible power 
was touching both the bass and treble notes. 
I struggled against an eerie feeling that began 
to creep over me, and tried to reason. J udging 
from a former experience, I thought it might 
be some animal traversing the wires ; but then 
I reflected that that was impossible in their per¬ 
pendicular position; neither could any animal 
agitate both treble and bass at the same time, 
as my ear informed me was being done. 
Mustering courage, 1 jumped out of bed, and 
approached quietly, when the performance sud¬ 
denly ceased. I openetl the key-board and the 
top lid, peered into every nook and cranny, 
examined the floor and w'all; but could discover 
nothing. I stirred up the fire, and sat ^wn witli 
my face towards the instrument. In this position 
I distinctly saw several of the keys move with a 
gentle undulating motion ; but no sound followed. 
While I sat, this was repeated more than once, 
and the peculiarity was, that when the keys moved 
there was no sound, and when the sounds were 
produced there was no perceptible motion of the 
keys. I felt the eerie feeling steal over me again, 
but still sat and watched for a repetition of the 
music. 

My patience was all but exhausted, when all at 
once the mystical performer resumed his playing, 
at first in an undecided hesitating manner, gradu¬ 
ally merging into plaintive irregular kind of 
notes, of which the faulty C was again the key. 
When the sounds first struck the ear, they seemed 
to be weak and faint, but gradually increased in 
volume. The treble movement was now and then 
accompanied by a chromatic movement on tho 
bass notes, which though not in accordance with 
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the rulea of hamoQy, was not unpleasant to 
the ear. At times too, the treble in^e a rapid 
run to the highest possible note ; then after 
a pause, the irregular notes were resumed. 
Seizing a moment when the mysterious per¬ 
former seemed much engrossed with his task, 
I darted to the instrument, when the sounds 
again ceased, without affording a single clue to 
their oripn. ^ endeavoured to open the front; 
but it resistet^ my efforts; and as I did not wish to 
alarm the household, I drew the piano forward 
from the wall, gave it a parting shake, and once 
more curled myself up in the bed-clothes, not 
without a fervent prayer that the player might 
transfer his musical entertainment to a more 
appreciative audience. All, however, was un¬ 
availing; for he shortly begiin agju'n as brisk, 
as ever; so bowing to the inevitable, I endea¬ 
voured to convert the disturbing performance 
into a well-intentioned lullaby. As I thus lay 
in a half-sleeping half-waking state, no longer 
interested in the cause of the phenomenon, I was 
conscious of a curious result. The strains seemed 
to adapt themselves to snatches—mere snatches, 
of familiar airs, curiously blended and interwoven. 
As soon as an interval occurred that reminded me 
of another jingle, it was immediately taken up ! 
only to give place to another. The range of the ' 
treble seemed to be confined to the third bcdow the 
faulty note and the fourth above, which of course 
ufu'-ounted for the plaintive character of the music. 

I cannot say how long this curious phase lasted. 

I have, however, a hazy consciousness of dropping 
off to sleep, billed by these unaccountable note- 
rarablings. 

In the morning I learned that none of the inmates 
had heard anything unusual during the night. 
Being, however, determined to solve the puzzle, I 
lost no time in returning to the room armed with 


No. 1, on popuing through the opening in the 
perpendieuw levers, climbed the broken one 
that ky handy, perched upon the end in contact 
with-the wires, and in his efforts to ascend ferther 
or in the mere pleasure of the sound, produced the 
melody before referred to. Mouse No. 2, mean¬ 
while condemned to play second-fiddle, amused 
himself by creeping through between the snapped 
wires and scampering up and down inside, wnere 
there was barely room for him to pass, and thus 
contributed the rumbling bass and the occasional 
sharp runs on the higher notes. A cross-bar for 
streng^iening the front gave him foothold: and 
vestiges of his fur on the larger wires rendereu the 
explaflation more than a probability. The motion 
of the keys .without the corresponding sounds, 
must have been ocesfeioned by their pattering 
on the extreme ends of the horizontal Ip vers, the 
majority of which I found to be somewhat worn 
and loose in their sockets. The contingent pheno¬ 
mena I believe to have been merely the uncon¬ 
scious promptings of my own mind, or of what 
may be termed my musical imagination. 

On recounting the adventure at the breakfast- 
table, I discovered that the mysterious sounds had 
been heard by another member of the family on a 
quiet Sabbath afternoon some weeks previous: 
she, however, had been deterred from mentioning 
the circumstance from fear of the ridicule‘she sup¬ 
posed W'ould have follow’ed her recital. I may 
mention that the press in the room contained a 
goodly store of things seductive to the stomachs 
of mice in general. That they disregarded the 
tempting viands and betook themselves to the un¬ 
productive waste of the interior of a piano, must 
help to prove that the love of music often ascribed 
to this little quadruped is a fact of natural his¬ 
tory resting on a more solid foundation than 
exceptional eccentricity. 

[Though at first sight the foregoing tale—the 
tiuth of which is vouched for by our contributor 
may appear somewhat weird, we gladly place it 


room 

a screw-driver. When I had laid bare the front of | before our readers as offering additional testimony 
the instrument, X observed that the wires of the j to the fact that‘unaccountable sounds'are in every 
note adjaci'nt to the faulty one had snapped, and ! case capable of being relegated to natural causes. 





and establishing a commuhicatiofi between the 

wires and the lower or horizontal levers to which , __ 

the ivories are attached. Still no key to the riddle | I’EET-DISTORTION IN CHINA, 
presented Rsclf. I then proceeded to remove the i Op all the abominations in female fashions, the 

partially accomplished Chinese practice of cramping and deforming the 
tne task, when the Gortiian knot of the mvRterv ' ■ A 

wna opverefl in rt ; feet 18 the most iiiiquitous. The following are 

was severea m a rainer nrosaic manner. T nnKlie/l i ,, , . . . i-i 

the latest particulars regarding this old and very 

odious custom. 

It appears that the foot-binding of female 
infants in China is determined by locality rather 
than by the rank and wealth of the people 
who practise it In the department of Tie-Chiu, 
province of Canton, it wouH be general but fop 
the Hakkas, who settle there, and are stroxlgly 
opposed to it. When they come in any numbers 
from their own country—-which is contiguous 
—and take up their abode in Tie-Cfaiu village^ 
they use their influence and qxample agahast 
it pretty successfully. Of the women who atte&di 
the missionary schools in Swatoiv; at pr^i^ abouf*'! 
six in every ten have their feet bound j iBid the 


rather prosaic manner. I pushed 
the instrument back to its original position, when 
out scampered—^not one mouse—but two, by the 
slit in the back which serves for a handle. They 
ran along the wainscoting, which happened to be 
on the some level, and disappeared in a press in 
the corner of the room. It was plain that my 
mystic performer had resolved himself into the 
commonplace of a couple of mice, whose perform¬ 
ances had been prolonged by the cutting off of 
their retreat. Still I comforted myself with the 
thought that, if I kept my own counsel, there was 
material enough to prove me a first-class spiritual¬ 
istic medium 1 

An examination of their modus operandi ex¬ 
plained in a very simple manner the awe-inspir- 
ing phenomena of the previous night. Mouse 
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Ht^a iTtfiae&ce ie apparent in the fact that it is 
not ap uncommon thin^ now for young women to 
Mnd their feet loosely just for a snort time before 
marriage, and then unbind them afterwards. • But 
pecasionally they wear the bandage too long, in 
which case the foot remains crooKed. The old 
women too have a way of dressing their feet so 
as to make them look extremely smaU on grand 
occasions, while they remain conveniently lai^e 
for use wnen they have to travel or work. 

Hie binding of a child’s feet is not begun until 
she has learned to walk and do certain things for 
herself, as it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to tdkch her afterwards. The rich bind their 
chUdren’s feet from the sixth or seventh year; 
but the poor do not begin until they are twelve, 
or even older. Parents who have been forced by 
poverty 19 sell a daughter as a slave when she was 
a child, will bring her back al'terwards if they can ; 
and then, no matter how old she is^ they hind up 
her feet and marry her as a lady. But the pain 
of binding a full-grown foot is said to be most 
intense. Strong white bandages two inches wide 
are manufactured for the purpose. Those worn 
the first year are two yards long, and about 
five feet is the length worn afterwards. The 
following, according to Miss Fielde, is the metliod 
adopted: ‘The end of the strip is laid on the 
inside* of the foot at the instep, then carried 
over the top of the toes and under the foot, 
drawing the four toes with it down upon the 
sole; thence it is passed over the foot and around 
the heel; and by this stretch the toes and the heel 
are drawn together, leaving, a bulge on the instep 
and a deep indentation in the solo, under the in¬ 
step. This course is gone over in successive layer.s 
of bandage, until the strip of cloth is all used, and 
the final end is sown tight down,' To please 
a Chinawoman, the ‘indentation’ must measure 
about an inch and a half from the part of the foot 
which rests on the ground up to the instep. The 
toes are then completely drawn over the sole, 
and the foot is so squeezed upwards, that in 
walking, only the ball of the great toe touches 
the ground. 

Large quantities of powdered alum arc used 
when the feet are first bound, and always after¬ 
wards, to prevent uiceration and lessen the ollen- 
sive odour. The bandage is taken off only once a 
month. At the end of the first month the foot 
is put in hot water, and after it has been allowed 
to soak some time, the bandage is carefully im- 
wonnd ; * the dead cuticle, of which there is much, 
l)eing abraded during the process of unbinding. 
When the foot is entirely unbound, it is not 
tinnsual to find ulcers and other abominations. 
Frequently too,’ we are told, ‘a largo piece 
of flesh sloughs off the sole, and it sometimes 
happens that one Or tavo toes drop off.’ When 
tlm happens, the patient considers herself amply 
repaid for the additional suffering by having 
smaller and more deiicate feet than her neigh¬ 
bours ! Indeed the desire to have small feet is 
so intense that girls will slily tighten their own 
bandages in spite of the pain! 

Each time the bandage is taken off ‘ the foot is 
kneaded,’ to make the joints flexible, and is then 
bound up again os quickly as possible with a 
fresh bandage ; and the foot is drawn more tightly 
*"logether esym time.* During the first yew the pain 
is so intense that the sufferer can do nothing. When 


she goes out, she has to be carried. Indoors, she 
moves about by kneeling on two stoola At night, 
she lies on her back across her bed, ‘ allowing the 
edge of the board bedstead to come under the 
knee and press on the cojrds in such a way as to 
benumb the lower limbs.* For about two years 
the foot aches continually, the pain being ‘ most 
severe in the ankle-bone, joints, and instep.’ The 
aching is varied or accompanied by another pain 
like the pricking of ‘ sharp needles piercing the 
flesh.’ If the binding is kept up rigorously, in 
two years ‘ the foot is dead and ceases to ache. 
But by this time the whole leg from the knee 
downwards has become shrunken; being little 
more than skin and bone,’ The Chinese lady 
may then boast of her ‘ golden lilies,' and deco¬ 
rate them with tiny embroidered slippers, half 
an inch wide and three inches long in the sole. 
The Tie-Chiu women fasten the slipper ‘to a band 
of blue cloth, Avhich passes around the heel and is 
attached to a gaily painted wooden heel, on which 
the whole weight of the body falls in walking; 
the toe being elevated an inch or more above the 
ground. A very narrow “ pantalet ” of cotton or 
silk covers halt of the wooden heel aiid .all tli© 
instep, so that little more than an inch of the 
pointed toe of the shoe is vi.<ible.’ • 

When once formed, a ‘ golden lily ’ can never 
resume its original shape; and when uncovered, 
it is so iinsightly that women object to tiiking 
off their bandages even before members of their 
own family. The writer has seen long strings 
of small-footed women walking with their hands 
on each other’.s shoulders down the narrow streets 
of Canton. Many of them were blitul, and the 
Chinese themselvcj? declare that foot-binding causes 
blindness. But their obstinate adherence} to tliis 
painful and barbarous custom, iu spite of the 
many objections, which they themselves acknow¬ 
ledge to be just, is marvellous. Whatever is 
‘old fashion’ is good, they say; and were it 
not for the pensevering efforts of the English 
and American missionaries, which are now begin¬ 
ning to take effect, they would ])robably continue 
to make, and to rejoice iu their ‘golden lilies’ 
for ever. 

* Tlje quot.%tions are talcon from a Report on ‘ Foot¬ 
binding,’ written* by Miss Norwood, ailady in the 
American laission at .Swatuw. 
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E V E N F A L L. 

Wratiipully in the ruddy West away, 

The sun. goes down beyond yon upland field, 

As though he angry were that one more day * 

Unto another night is forced to yield. 

Anon the West is broken into bars 
Of orange, amber, gray, and dusky gold ; 

And darkness, stealing on, draws out the stars, 

Their nightly vigil—long and lone—to hold. 

Within yon wood, the last bird-warble fails, 

And all the air, emptied of every sound, 

Inviolate stillness holds. Above, around. 

The calm reposo procured of peace prevaLIs— 

The calm, the sweet; and now complete o’er all 
Hath gloomed the dim, the dusky evenfall. 

JxMxa Dxwsosr. 
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FLEUSS’S METHOD OF BREATHING 
UNDER WATER. 

Hitherto, as is well known, when a professional 
diver went under the water to search for any 
ohject, or to assist in other operations, he wore 
a particular kind of dress, and was supplied with 
air by a tube connected with a pumping appa- 
itus. All this is now to be given up. A process 
has been invented of breathing under the water 
without any of the ordinary appliances. The 
invention is due to the perseverance and skill of 
Mi I'leii.'S, an oiliccr of the mercantile marine, 
who at sixtei I years of age went to sea as 
an apprentice, and afterward.s served in several 
ships. On pa-ssing the examinatiou for second- 
mnte, he joined the Peninsular and Oriental ser¬ 
vice, and visited most parts of tlie world. The 
promotion being somewhat slow, Mr Flcnss sub¬ 
sequently attached himself to the British India 
Company, and speedily attained the po.sition of 
second-ollicer. This life gave him many oppor¬ 
tunities of recognising the importance of an im¬ 
proved method of diving; and as, he was fond 
ol mecUanics and scientific studies, he speedily 
made himself master of the subject. He is stiil 
a youi.g man, of twenty-eight years of age. Ilis 
invention offers a gratifying instance of w’hat may 
be effected by study, determined perseverance, 
and independent exertion; and we feel assured 
tliat when it becomes fully known, it will be 
employed for many important purjioses. After 
maturing his invention, and personally demon¬ 
strating its validity by going - under water at 
public exhibitions in London, Mr Fleuss patented 
the process in England and other countries. What 
we have therefore to say on the subject is 
from ascertained facts, and however extraordinary, 
is beyond the reach of cavil 
By Mr Fleuss’s process any person with suf- 
ficient nerve, and who is accustomed to diving 
can exist for hours beneath the water without 
connection with the surface. A special dress with 
a helmet inclosing the head requires, however, 
to be employed. The dress has much tlie outw'ard 


appearance of that hitherto used. The helmet is 
entirely closed, for there is no pipe to the air 
above water, as is customary with ordinary divers. 
The power of breathing depends on means within 
the sphere of the helmet and dress. To under¬ 
stand this, we mast consider the compositipn of 
the air. 

As is generally known, the atmosphere we 
breathe consists one-fifth of oxygen, and the 
remaining four-fifths of another gas called nitro- 
! gen. The mixture of those two gases is a strictly 
. mechanical one ; they have not entered into any 
! chemical combination. The oxygen is the sup¬ 
porter of life; tLe nitrogen merely diluting it, 
60 to speak, to a proper degree, for the purposes of 
our lungs. In breathing, the oxygen is partially 
lost by absorption into the system, and the exhaled 
air contains a large proportion of carbonic acid 
or—to call it by its more modern name—carbon 
dioxide, a gas which is a poison to animal lifp. 
i According to Sir Fleuss's proee.ss, a continuous 
I supply of oxygen is procured from the helmet, 
j w'here it is stowed in a compressed state, the supply 
; being regulated by a valve under the control of 
1 the diver. The original nitrogen in the lungs 
j remains unaltered, and can be breathed over 
I again along with a due admixture of the oxygen. 
The strange thing is the disposal of the deadly 
I carbonic acid gas. What becomes of it ? Is it 
I bubbled up through the w’ater? No, for the 
I oxygen and nitrogen would go with it. A well- 
I know'u chemical action is taken advantage of by 
j causing, the carbonic acid which is given off, to 
be absorbed by caustic soda ; the result being the 
formation of carbonate of soda. The caustic 
soda is contained in a small tin or ebonite case 
placed in the body of the dress. It is in solution, 
and confined in the pores of spongy india-rubber,, 
which is perhaps the only soft material imper¬ 
vious to its corrosive action. A proper arrange¬ 
ment of tubing causes the whole of tM exhakd air 
to pass through this case, w'hich requires emptying 
and recharging about once a week—suppo^ng that 
the apparatus is in daily use. To Sum up the 
means by which Mr Fleuss breathes in a dress 
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harmetically sealed from external air: He takes 
down a supply of compressed oxygen gas, dilutes 
& with the nitrogen—which is naturally present 
m his lungs and in the diving dress when he puts 
it on, and which remaining unaltered, he can, as 
we have already shewn, breathe over and over 
again; and by bringing the exhaled carbonic 
acid in contact with caustic soda, transforms the 
deadly gas into harmless carbonate of soda. Such 
is Mr Fleuss's invention or discovery, which will 
no ^nbt astonish every one with its bsautiful 
simplicity, and call forth the usual amount ef sur- 
jwise in such cases, ‘ that nobody thought of it 
before.' Possibly many may have thought of it 
before. But it requires an unusual combination 
of perseverance, edeigy, chemical knowledge, and 
mechanical skill, to carry such thbughts to prac¬ 
tical trial and ultimate success. Mr Fleuss not 
only studied chemistry to carry out his pet idea, 
but he made his apparatus almost entirely with his 
own hands. Moreover, he donned his dress, fitted 
with this home-made apparatus, and descended— 
the first tiine he hod been under water in Iris 
life—in public, and remained under more than 
one hour. So to the qualities already men¬ 
tioned, we must certainly add that of indomitable 
courage. 

The advantages of Mr Fleuss’s apparatus over 
that which it is most certainly destined to super¬ 
sede, are numerous. There is no doubt too that 
its use will not be confined to subaqueous work. I 
It might well form a most valuable addition to 
our fire-escape stations, for it would enable the 
wearer to enter into the densest smoke without i 
any risk of suffocation. Its use in the rescue of 
unfortunate miners would also be possible with¬ 
out any fear from the deadly choke-damp. Wells 
and vats, where the heavy carbonic acid forms u 
layer beneath which no human being can go 
without almost instant suffocation, will also be 
penetrable by the wearer of Fleuss’s apparatus; 
and in ‘these severfcl ways the apparatus will prob¬ 
ably help in the saving of many lives. The advan¬ 
tages of the new diving system arc mainly these. 
The diver requires but one attendant, to whou) he 
ftflii signal in case of nee<L The absence of an air- 
^pe relieves him of many anxieties a.s to his 
aaieiy. He is free to move in every direction ; 
and can creep under wreckage in a manner that 
the ordinary diver would consider hazardous, if 
not impossilde. 

By experiments and tests as to temperature 
and pulse after imtoersiou for more than an 
hour, it has been •conclusively proved that Mr 
Fleuss’s system of Inreathing under water is 
^attended by no inconveniences. Last, and by no 
*meau8 least, the expense of the outfit is estimated 
at one-half that required by the older method. 
The absence pumps ami gearing will at once 
account for the r^uction. 

In a manner 'suitable for a popular joumiU, we 
have HQv described this remarkable invention, 
which, had it been available a few months earlier, 


might have led to the speedy recovery of the 
bodies of those who suffered in the Tay Bridge dis¬ 
aster, of whom, up till the time we write, only 
about one half have been found. What a triumph 
in art, and what a solacement to the feelings it 
would be, if by Mr Fleuss’s process a great pro¬ 
portion of the still missing bodies were recovered 
for burial by friends and relatives! 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XII.—HISTORY, 

The broken windows winked and leered with patches. 

Dr Brand sat in an easy-chair and smoked a 
quiet cigar after the fatigues of the day. You 
must recognise him, though you have spent so 
small a time in his society. Dr Brand was not a 
man to be easily forgotten, having been once 
encountered. In the first place, be had the 
advantage of physical size wherewith to impress 
you. In the second place, his aquiline nose and ; 
his square jaw, bis keen and somewhat too 
imperious eyes, bi.s big broad bend and wavy 
ma-ss of grizzled hair, were each memorable. A 
great loose-limbed, mastcrfiil-bjoking man, with 
kindnesses in him, and coarsenesses. A man who 
was alive to the very ends of his hair, and who 
rejoiced in life. An old Viking sort of man, 
who ate and drank hugely, worked inordinately, 
laughed out of all form and fashion, had gigantic 
rago.s, and strange fits of tenderness—altogether, a 
remarkable man. 

Seated opposite was the Doctor’s wife, who wa.s 
just such a contrast to him a.s such a man might 
delight in—a pretty little creature who, though 
thirty, looked no more than twenty. The kind of 
woman who seems to be made for the express pur¬ 
pose of idolising the Dr Brand kind of man. You 
might almost guess how much she idolised him, 
by the satisfiea expression of her eye.s as they 
rested upon him in placid watclil'ulne!i.s of all hi.s 
loose and careless movements, 

‘ Ma mie,’ quoth the Doctor, ‘my practice iti- 
creases enormously.’ • - 

‘Indeed, James?’ f 

‘I shall shortly have to retire in self-defence. 

I have a whole mob of people who are trying to 
absorb my time. They live in a court off 0,\ford 
Street, and are not worth one penny per annum.’ 

‘ I suppose not.’ 

‘I might,’ said the Doctor, rolling himself round 
in his chair to look at her—‘ I might say, “ Let the 
parish doctor see to ’em,” But he can’t see to 'em. 

I don’t know him ; but if that man does his duty, 
he will work himself to death. Six of him would 
be workeil to death.’ 

‘Is there so much sickness?' 

‘The wonder isn’t that there’s so much sickness, 
as that there is so little. You’d say so if you saw 
the hole they live in. I thought I knew the 
Ixindon slums, but God bless my soul,’ said the 
Doctor, rolling round again, ‘I couldn't have 
believed it.’ 

‘ What made you go there ? ’ asked his wife. 

‘Do you remember Penkridge?’ asked the 
Doctor, in return, 

‘ Penkxidge ? Do you mean the odd little man 
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irho kept the stationer’s shop in CamberwelL ^ O 
yes; I remember how I used to laugh at him, 
he was so comically civil.’ 

The Doctor set his feet upon a chair before 
him and lolled there broadcast. He smoked for 
a while, and answered : * Fou wouldn’t laugh at 
him now', ma mie. Such a ragged, drunken, help¬ 
less, hopeless scoundrel—such a lost, tearful, 
lachrymose, wTiiuing villain. A dog of such ill 
odour, spiritually and physically.’ 

‘ 1 think I remember to have heard,’ said Mrs 
Brand, ‘that he got into the hands of some 
dreadful person, who ruined him.* 

* Bah! ’ roared the Doctor with sudden energy. 
‘That kind of man always gets into the hands of 
people who ruin him. Tlie miserable fool of a 
ily invites the spider to live in his neighbourhood ; 
he makes a chum of him, and iielps him to spin 
his web. I do protest,’ continued the Doctor, 
struggling up to say it, and sitting with a hand 
upon each elbow of his chair—‘ 1 do protest that 
I have no atom of sympathy with that sort of 
creature. I can get up no pity for him.’ 

‘ Now, I am sure, James,’ said the Doctor’s wife, 
‘that you have been helping him.’ 

‘ Helping him ! ’ growled the Doctor behind his 
cigar like an angry bassoon. ‘I know I’ve been 
hdping him. But I have the grace to be ashamed 
of myself. What is it that favourite of yours says 
—the she-poet—Whatshernamc '( “ 1 feel as if I 
uad a man in me deRi)ising .such a woman.” To 
help a man of that sort is a waste of good material. 
There is only so much medical tilent in the world. 
Not half enough to supply the world’s wants— 
not, hair c*no\i;.. , I mean to supply that part of 
the world whim deserves to have its wants sup¬ 
plied. Nine-tenths of the ridiculous world we 
live ill is so hopeles.sly rotten, that a man tinkers 
.at it to no purjiose. It can't Ik; mended—it can’t 
he restored. The wisest and kindliest thing to 
do would be to poison ninety per cent, of the 
people of this planet, and start afresh with the 
Iiealtliy remainder.’ 

‘ I havii heard that dreadful theory before,’ said 
the Doctor’s wife. ‘But how are you going to 
decide, who is to liv’e ? Suppose some dreadful 
person wished to poison me ?’ 

‘I’d knock his head ofT,’ said the Doctor 
promptly. ‘ Let me demonstrate your right to 
exist I am a man of unusual abilitie.s; I am 
profouidly versed in the noblest of all human 
arts; I have energies which are absolutely unweur- 
able, and 1 get through the work of ten ordinary 
men daily.’ 

‘I have heard all this before,’ responded Mrs 
Brand, laughing ; ‘and used to believe it until I 
got married and disillusionised. Bnt we are not 
concerned wdth you at present. What is mv richt 
to exist t ’ 

‘What a lovely sex it is!’ said the Doctor; 

‘ always waits to hear an argument out before it 
dreams of speaking. Your right to exist, my dear 
is that I desire you to exist. If I am useful for 
ten, I may claim life for two.’ 

‘ Suppose your desire should cease, you moun¬ 
tain ot egotism ? ’ 

‘Your right would vanish, you atom of charms i’ 

* James—you ’re a monster.’ 

‘Jennie—you’re an angel! ’ 

‘ A highly satisfactory termination,’ quoth the 
Doctor’s wife, ‘ to a most unsatisfactory debate.’ 


At this the Doctor rose, picked up his wife’s 
chair with his wife in it, kissed the little lady, 
set her down again, burst into a great roar of 
laughter, and dropped back into his arm-chair, 
Mrs Brand accepted this as though she were quite 
used to it, and r^arded the laughing giant with 
the same look of calm and watchful affection as 
before. ‘ What were you saying about Penkridge, 
James ? ’ she askeil after a little pause, 

‘ It was his wife I was thinking ol She died 
last night.’ 

‘ What did she die of ?' ^ 

‘Sherdied chiefly of Penkridge, I should *8ay. 
But thft shameless waste and sinful luxury of this 
big l^ondon helped her. In plain English, she 
I died of hunger.’ 

‘James!’ exclaimed the Doctor’s wife; ‘you 
I don’t mean that ? ’ • 

‘ Yes; I meaw that. She died of actual hunger, 
.Jennie ; and that tearful villain her husband was 
half-drunk. Think what that means.’ 

‘ How dreadful!’ 

‘ Do you see ? ’ said the Doctor, sitting up again. 

‘ He had money enough to drink with somehow. 
She died of starvation.’ 

* Perhaps some one gave him drink who would 
not give him money.’ 

‘I liope so.’ The Doctor subsided* t^ain. 

‘ Jennie,’ he went on, ‘ these things hurt me. If 

a man could do anythin" in such a case- If 

I could have dropped Penkridge, for instance, 
from the garret window. That man’s squalor and 
degradation,’ continued the Doctor keenly, ‘are 
not a misery to him. He finds a compensation 
ill idleness and an occasional burst of drinking, 
and more than all, in his wailings about his 
having been ruined and so forth. There are some 
men to whom it’s a positive comfort to have an 
injury done to them; they find a luxurious joy 
in the ability to complain that they have been 
damaged.’ 

‘ Do you know, James,’ said the Doctor’s wife, 
coming nearer, and sitting on an ottoman beside 
him, with a hand upon his anu—‘do you know 
that 1 feel luy.self very idle and very useles-s ? I 
daresay it 'e very foolish in me, but I feel almost 
sorrier for people who won’t hei|) themselves than 
1 do for tliose who can’t. I mean that when 
people won’t help themselves, and don’t even 
want to try, it seems to impl)’^ such a dreadful 
inward want somewhere. You know what I mean, 
don’t you 1 ’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘James, 1 have been thinking seriously, and this 
talk reminds me again. I must do something ; I 
must justify my claim to exist, dear,’ 

‘ Ma min,’ said the Doctor, throwing away his 
cigar, and taking one of hef hand.s in both his, 

‘ your clear mission is to give heart and hope to 
me. If it weren’t for you, my energies would be 
wasted. I should have turfted myself into a 
hermit, and have gone to live in the cave ot 
speculative science, loog ago, if I hadn’t had you.^ 
beside me.’ 

Mrs Brand looked at him smilingly, and shook 
her head. ‘ I must do something,’ she reiterated. 
‘Now, shall I tell you what i have been 
thinking!’ , 

‘ Wait a moment. Let me compose myself to 
listen. Give me a glass of claret, whilst I light 
another cigar.—Thank you. I am ready now.’ 
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He set his slippered feet upon the chair before and recalling her confidence in him, she attired 
him, and composed his huge figure comfortably, herself as plainly as she could, and rejoined the 
His eyes had lost that too imperious glance.. He Doctor, who was already drawing on his gloves in 
stroked the little hand that rested upon the elbow the hall. They went out together arm-in-arm, 
of his chair. through quiet ways, until they emerged on the 

‘ I have been thinking, .Tames,’ said Mrs Brand long-drawn glare and bustle of 0.vford Street 
seriously, ‘that I can see a clear way of doing ‘Have you your vinaigrette?’ queried the 
good, aud I want to ask your advice about it. Doctor. 

It seems to me that a great many benevolent ‘ No, dear,’ responded Mrs Brand.' 
enterprises fail, dear, because the people who start Dr Brand turned into a chemist’s shop and pur- 
them are anxious to do too much, and to do it in chased a bottle of smelling-salts, ‘ Put that in 
an unnatural way. Lady-visitors, for instance.’— your pocket,’ said he; adding %vith an almost 
The'Doctor nodded, to signify attention.—'Now a tragic solemnity: ‘You may possibly want it. 
lady goes into one of the places you were spr^aking The scents are tremendous.’ 
of just now, and says a lew kind wqrds, and does Walking on the right-hand side of the street 
a lew kind things to a great many people. I hope and facing towards Ilolborn, they turned abruptlv 
• it does gqod, I don’t think it can fail to do some into a narrow and low-browed passage, whicn 
good. But wouldn’t it be better, dear, to single yawmed like a black mouth on brilliant 0.\ford 
out some one hopeful case—the*case of a girl Street. The passage was too narrow to allow of 
perhaps—and confine one’s self to that case, not their walking abreast; and with a brief injunction 
carrying it away from the place, but leaving it to follow and a rea.ssuring tap upon his wife’s 
there, as a sort of wholesome centre, out of w'liich shoulder, the Doctor led the way. Looking past 
something might possibly grow ? I want to try his ponderous figure, Mis Brand saw" before her a 
some sucm experiment, James; and I want to get long dim vista of murky building, with one 
one or two other people to do the same. It seems solitary light gleaming at the fur end of it. The 
to me that one clean room and one tidy figure in way underneatli her feet grew moi.st and spongy ; 
such a place as Bolter’s Rents must be, might be a faint and sickly odour greeted her nostrils. She 
of great service. And one clean heart and well- laid her hand upon the bottle of smelling-salts, but 
ordered mind might do incalculable good.’ resisted the inclination, determining to .shew no 

‘ Have you thought at all of the counteracting sign of annoyance so soon. Entering on the court 
influences ? ’ asked the Doctor. which lay beyond the pas.sage, the two went side 

‘Yes. I am really not too sanguine. I am by side once more. One or two women, iinutter- 
only thinking of what might .happen. But isn’t ably coarse and frowsy, stood in a little patch of 
there likelihood enough to make it worth while to moonlight with their hands under their aprons, 
try?’ and their hair in wild disorder. They lolled 

‘ Put yourself for a moment,’ said the Doctor, against the wall, or stood uprightly vacant, or 
‘in the place of your imaginary girl. You have of shambled loosely from side to side, but said 
course a surety against her gross temptations, which nothing, and were without occu[)ation. There 
she couldn’t have. Think how anybody not so were one or two hulking lads engaged in coar.se 
vile as themselves would grow to loathe the people horse-play under the shadow of the houses on the 
who live there. The place is a moral nightmare, other side of tlie court. The broken window.s 
You would grow sick at physical and spiritual winked and leered w'ith patches. If hy chance a 
filth, and would do one of three things: sink whole window was anywhere left, it stared out on 
dow'H to it—go mad over it—or run away from the moonlight, vacant, hlauk, and blind. A liouse 
it.’ is always more or less liuman. The houses in 

‘You forget,’ persisted the little lady, arguing Bolter’s Rents were like humanity in vile decay, 
her case more ■v^armly. ‘I am squeamish by A door hanging stifliy from one useless hinge sug- 
training, as no girl brought up as any girl would ge.sted lockjaw. Thus wall, wl'ich bowei inward 
have to be in such a case, could possibly be. I until it seemed a w'onder that it stood, had in it 

don’t want to make a lady. I w'aut to help to a reminder of the looks and bearing of a broken- 

rear a decent Christian ’woman, who shall be down old debauchee. There was a mere hole 
clean and neat and sober, and know the ways of where the garret window should have been, which 
the people, and be able to do more for them than looked in its dark blankness like the black patch 
anybody from the outside. And I think that’s over an eye, A great beam of timber which 
possible.’ propped up the building, looked like the stick 

‘Did you ever see Bolter’s Rents?’ asked the upon which tliat bankrupt old blackguard leaned. 
Doctor grimly. Rusty bars of iron passed from this ruin to 

‘No,’answered the-Doctor’s wife. the buildings on either side of it, as though the 

‘ Come and see it now,’ said the Doctor, rising, hoary rascal were chained to the companions 
‘ Ah ! I was afraid you would not be particularly whom lie had by bad example led hither. They 
eager,’ * leaned upon him from either side, stupid and 

‘ I am quite ready to go, James.’ hopeless, and rapidly coming to his own sad case. 

‘Then, put on your plainest bonnet and Eveiywhere dilapidation and decay. Everywhere 
'your quietest shawl. It^s a fine moonlight an air of shameful ruin, and an air of shame, as 
night, and Bolter’s Rents is not far from Wimpole though the very walls and windows were con- 
Street,’ scious of tlieir wretched plight, and had hidden 

Mrs Brand left the room. If the truth must be away here from the gay and brilliant street out- 
told, her spirits faltered somewhat at the thought side. The end of the court was deserted, and the 
of a vigit by night, to such a place, and her solitary lamp shewed nothing but an open door- 
enthusiasm cooled a little. But remembering her way gaping darkly underneath it. Mrs Brand felt 
husband’s familiarity with the place and people, an almost unconquerable inclination to seize her 
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husband’s jam and beg him to come away. 
Nothing but a feeling of shame restrained her. 

The Doctor paused there, and said: ‘This is the 
house I visited last night. You are not afraid to 
go in ? ’ 

‘No,* answered his wife, belying her own 
quaking heart, 

‘You are quite safe with me, dear/ said he, 
taking her hand in his, and speaking in a 
cheerful tone. ‘The steps of this establishment 
are eccentric. Step carefully after me, and let me 
keep your hand.’ 

Tliey went up in the darkness until they came 
to the top of the third flight of steps, where the 
Doctor tapped at a door, 

‘ VTou ’re moighty poloite, whoever y’ are,’ said a 
voice inside with a tone of sarcasm. ‘ But w'e ’re 
not that private here that ye niuya’t walk in.’ 

Dr Brand pushed open the loor and entered, 
relinquishing Ids companion’s hand. 

‘ Is it you, Docthor ? ’ exclaimed tlie owner of 
the voice—an Irishwoman, not uncomely in aspect, 
nor yet dreadfully unclean.—‘ But who ’a that with 
ye?’ she asked sharply and suspiciously.—‘Oh, 
a lady.—I beg your pardon, ma’am.—But they’re 
afther Mike, sor, I’m afraid, an’ it makes me that 
nervous. Will ye look at the choild ? ’ 

Mrs Brand looked round the room, and saw the 
old tea-chests which did duty for chairs, the? larger 
chest which did duty as a table, the bed of 
acking, the tattered lianging wliich parted off one 
corner of the chamber. Notliing else. 

‘Tlie little gyurl’s up-stuirs with the choild,’ 
said M rs Closky ; adding with a face and voice 
so 'significant i'lat it struck the attention of Mrs 
Brand at once : ‘She’s watchiu’.’ With that she 
left the room; and Mrs Brand turned to her 
husband. 

He re:cl her glance, and answered : ‘ The body 
of that pool' woman lies above. The rats licre are 
ii'i hungry as . he was before she died,’ 

‘James, James!' cried Mr.s Brand, clinging to 
him. ‘Oh, why did I dare to come into this 
dreadful place I ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the Doctor, almost .sternly. ‘ Let 
me think, better of you tlian this, Jennie.—Dome, 
come,’ he added in a softer tone ; ‘ take courage. 
This is but u little part of tbat pan'.lemonium in 
which you fancy you could minister. There is 
nothing here but misery. Tbi.s house i.s the most 
orderlj and decent in the court.' He ceased 
there ; but turning round to tht? window, cried 
inwardly, in a silent rage of pity and emotion: 
‘U God 1 would it be u crime to give a sleeping- 
draught to every soul within it, and burn thus 
hideous rookery down I' 

He turned and took his wife’s hand again, and 
found her trembling. He piit his arm about her 
and drew lier to his breast. Thought is swift; 
and as he held her there for a moment, lie thought 
of all the placid quiet of her lot, the purity of her 
gentle life, the comfort and security which reigned 
about her. He thought too of his own chances 
in life, so favourably ordered, so smoothly pro¬ 
gressive from good to better. He thanked God 
for these things; but a moment after, halL 
recalled the thanksgiving; for it seemed to him 
almost blasphemous in its selfishness that he 
should be thankful for that which gained a 
poignant bliss from such an awful contrast. 

His wife withdrew herself from his embrace. 
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‘I am stronger now, James,’ she said, speaking 
with a self-possession which astonished herself. 

‘ I think I am the more resolved for coming; 
indeed I am. I had read of things like this,’ 
she continued, her eyes greatening as she spoke; 

‘ but I never realised them before.* ^ 

‘What you have seen and heard so far, ma mie, 
is nothing,’ the Doctor answered. ‘ This squalor ’ 
—pointing round the room—‘is nothing. The 
ugly fear up-stairs is common to places such 
as this. Vice is the seed from which the real 
horror of these places springs. Of that you have 
seen nfthing—shall see notliing, if I can advise 
you.’ *. 

His wife returned no answer; and in another 
moment they heard a footstep and a weakly wail¬ 
ing voice upon the stairs; and Mrs Closky entered 
with the child. By the Doctor’s orders, she took 
off such raiserajile clothing as it wore, and was 
about to lay it on the larger chest with a shawl 
underneath it, when Mrs Brand whipped off her 
ow'n shawl, and deftly folding it, laid it on the 
chest beneath the other, to make the temporary 
couch a little softer. Mrs Closky looked at her 
and at the rich dress which now stood revealed, 
but said nothing. 

The Doctor stooped to examine the child;- ‘Has 
the parish doctor been here, Mrs Closky ?.’ he 
asked. 

‘ Yes sor. He kem an’ lift the death-paper, 
sor, an’ looked at the choild. An’ he says her 
inwards isn’t damaged, but her back's twisted for 
loife ; an’ he lift a liniraint.’ 

‘ Let me see it,’ said the Doctor, still bending 
over the child. ‘ Is this it ? H’m, No harm— 
and no good.’ Then after a pause : ‘ I am afraid 
he is right about the child. Yes ; ho is right.’ i 

Mrs Brand bent above the child also. Its 
feeble wail troubled her, as it might trouble any 
woman. ‘ Can I send it anytliing from the house, 
j James ? ’ she asked her husband. 

I lie waved Ids hand in answer, as if asking for 
I silence, and turned to Mrs Clo.'iky. ‘ Can you 
! bring the child to my house to-night ?’ 

‘ O yes sor,’ answered Mrs Closky readily. 

‘Then do so—in an hour.—Now, tna rim, let 
us go.’ 

Mrs (do.sky lifted up the baby and the shawl. 
Mrs Brand looked at her own shawl lying on the 
chest, and then at the woman’s bare shoulders; 
for Mrs Closky was innocent of w'hat I believe 
the women call ‘ a bod}^’ and had bestowed upon 
the baby the only covering her shoulders had. 
The Doctor saw the glance and read its meaning, 
hut settleil matters by taking up the shawl and 
wrapping Mrs Brand carefully up in it They 
went carefully down the dark and creaking steps, 
and emerged from the court ; and in another 
minute were back in Oxford Street, with its bril¬ 
liant gas-lights and its hun-ying cK)wds. 

‘ I might have left it with her, James,’ said the 
Doctor’s wile, after a pause, during which they 
had reached one of the quieter streets. 

* It would have beefi pawned in the morning,’ • 
the Doctor answered. ‘Give the woman something 
cheap, unpawuablo, and fragmentary, and you do 
her a charity. Give her anything pawnable, and 
her husband, on returning home, will knock her 
down to rob her of it, and will gfet druul^ on the 
proceeds.’ 

Mrs Brand made no reply, but mused on these 
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fiorrowfally, hoping within herself that the 
Wee not quite so evil as her husband painted 
it As they walked quietly along together and 
<!e«me near to the end of the street, a man suddenly 
darted round the corner, planted himself with his 
. back against the wall, and stood there in shadow. 
The Doctor directed a glance at him in passing, 
and recognised Michael Closky. Knowing what 
he knew, it was not unnatural that the Doctor 
ifdiould suspect mischief of some sort It wap not 
his business to help the police, if Michael had 
upset one of the force, or in a playful ebullition 
of Reeling had taken a cast in pewter %om the 
face of a pot«boy, but he felt a mopientary 
curiosity. Turning iuto the street from which 
Gl(»ky had so suddenly emerged, he found it 
quiet and deserted. There was no sign of 
pursuit' There '^as not a human being on the 
causeway. Half-way up the street there was an 
open door, at which two men' stood smoking. 
As the Doctor and his wife went by, these 
two bade each other a friendly good-night, and 
one, closing the door, remained inside, whilst the 
other, gaily swinging his cauc, tripped down llie 
steps, bumming a muffled fragment of an air 
behind his cigar. Dr Brand recognised in him . 
a German Jew who once upon a time was a 
patient of his. This German Jew was something 
m the City, the Doctor remembered in an absent 
sort of way—an agent or something of tliat kind, 
whose name w£is Tasker. He gave no second 
thought to the gay foreigner, but passed on. And 
Tasker, unwitting of the darker shadow which 
nestled in the shadows round the corner, went 
merrily towards it, humming a muffled Iragnxeut 
of an air behind his cigar. 

(To 6e continued.) 

STOEY OF THE PRESSGANG. 

I WELL remember when a boy being frequently 
sent for a week to stay with an old uncle during 
some part of my Imlidays, and the pleasure I 
experienced in inducing him to relate some of the 
adventures of his past life, which had for the 
most part been spent at sea In his young 
days the navy was equipped for the most j)art 
by boys, and men who were pressed into the ser¬ 
vice whether they liked it or not. Pressgaugs 
were therefore held in no little dread by peace¬ 
able shore-going folka My uncle was a good- 
humoured, kindly old gentleman, with a thick 
fringe of gray hair, and a clean shaven face, who 
delighted to teacli me the mysteries of tying knots 
and splicing ropes or any other bit of sea-craft, 
which he said miglit be useful to me some day. 
The only singularity about him that I remember 
was, he never partook of tea, but bad his pipe and 
a jug of' ale in the evening instead. He was 
always ready at such times to tell me about his 
sea-life—to spin a yarn, he called it. 

Well, my boy, said he upon one occasion, you 
want to know if I was ever pressed into Ilis 
Majesty’s service. Yes ; I was once, and a good 
many times I have had a sharp run for it, to 
escape. I had just come home from a voyage 
in au IndiaiQaa, and was glad to get a spell on 
shore, though it was dangerous work at that 
Ume, as thep were, so many crimps and press- 
gangs about in every sea-port town. I was 
staying with my mother in London, and was, 


as I thought, well disused; but there is some¬ 
thing about a aeafasriug man that betrays his 
calling, however much he may to lade it 
Well, I was strolling down Tower-Hill way, just 
to see how things wem going, when as I turned 
into Trinity Square, my heart leaped into my 
mouth as a strong hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and I heard the words: ‘ Ah! my fine fellow, you 
seem just the boy for us. Where do you hail 
from ? His Majesty wants you to come and have 
a glass of grog at his expense,’ I was surrounded 
by half-a-doz'en strapping fellows; and I knew 
that I was caught, and that resistance was useless. 

I was walked off, in the king’s name, to the Tower 
stairs, and put on hoard the tender lying off the 
Tower. The next morning I was brought up 
before the naval officer in command to give an 
account of myself. My denials and protestations 
of being innocent of the sea were scouted with 
derision. I was cut short by being asked if I 
would go as a volunteer or as a pressed man. We 
sailors knew that pressed men were looked upon 
with suspicion, and not trusted, never allowed to ■ 
go on shore, and stood no chance of promotion. 

It was a common saying, ‘ One volunteer is worth 
ten pressed men; ’ so I perforce volunteered. 1 
liked the mercliant service best, for somehow the 
navy had got a bad name ; but I was, .young, and 
did not care much. I thought if I did my duty 
it would be all right. 

In a day or two I was sent, with about a hun¬ 
dred and twenty others, to the Downs, where the 
fleet was lyiii". Being a smart young fellow and 
a volunteer, I was drafted on board the flagship 
of Admiral Duncan, and after a while was iiiade 
captain of a gun. The fleet consisted of sixteen 
sail of the line, and our cruising-ground was off 
the coast of Holland, the object being to watch 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by Admiral Van 
Winter, then lying in the Texeh I was fortunate 
in being drafted into the Admiral’s sliip, as we 
had a very fair crow. The other ships were not 
I so well otf; there Wiis but a small sprinkling of 
real blue-jackets among their crews, which were 
made up for the most part of pressed men, who 
were always more or less sulky and discontented. 
The remainder were some of the worst characters 
to he found.in sea*port towui.;. The Vat’ was 
going every day on hoard some ship of^out fleet. 
Officers were tyrannous; the discipline harsh; 
])rovi8ion3 bad; and for the sliglitest fault a 
man’s grog was stopped, which does not add 
to the sweetness of a fellow’s temper at any 
time. One morning at daybreak, the Admiral 
was signalled that a rebellion had broken out on 
hoard one of the ships. It spread to others, and 
a mutiny prevailed on hoard nearly all the ships, 
which placed the Admiral in a very critical posi¬ 
tion ; for if the Dutch had known it, and had copie 
out to fight us at that time, they might have taken 
nearly all our ships without any resistance. By 
judicious management, however, the rebellion was 
([uelled; a few of the ringleaders were hanged at 
the yard-arms of their ships, and some were sent 
home to bo dealt with by the authorities at ii^orts- 
mouth. 

The Dutch wanted to get out of the Texel, and 
join the French fleet at Brest; but we kept the 
blockade so closely that they had no chance with¬ 
out fighting us, which was what we wanted. We 
had nasty weather at the beginning of October; 
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I 4wddttnDgastom,'irh«n0ttrBhip»wer0flcatt«red, 
ikey Blolo out in the night, and had made aome 
vay over tovrords the French coast before they 
were discovered. Oar signal-guns, however, soon 
brought our ships together and eat off their 
escape; some long shots were exchanged, and a 
good deal of fine seamanship was shewn on both 
aides—for the Dutch are very good sailors, thougii 
alow—before ,we got well into action, I had been 
laid up for a week with the rheumatic fever. I 
was so bad I could not turn in ray hammock; but 
when the shot began to crash into the ship, I got 
so excited that all the fever left me, and I tumbled 
out, went on deck, and took charge of my gun, a 
eixty-four pounder. There are usually from eight 
to ten men for the working of » gun. The first 
man I lost was assisting to run o' the gun, after 
loading, by prising the hind-w'iecl of the gun- 
carriage with his rammer, wlxen a shot came 
passed across his back harmlessly, but caught his 
projecting elbow, carrying the joint clean away, 
and leaving his arm hanging by a strip of skin. 
We were fighting with a ship larger than our 
own, broadside on, when a small ten-gun brig 
drew up astern and conimenced raking us. Of 
course the shot swept the whole length of the 
deck, and did more mischief than our big antago¬ 
nist. I 

The confusion cau.sed by this raking fire was ' 
something unlocked for; but the remeily w’as at 
hand. The guns on the other side were shotted 
and all ready for action, when the order was 
p.wspii along from the quarter-deck to man the 
starboard guns. By forging ahead we escaped 
})“ing Hiked ’ v our larger antagonist; an<i swing¬ 
ing half rouiM, before the little wasp was aware 
of our mann'uvTe and could draw off, we poured 
intr her a broadside tluit did not need repeating. 
Her rpTs came crashing on deck; she gave a 
lurch or two like a thing in jiaiji, and went down 
stern foremost; for our guns were depres,sed, and ! 
had riddled her through from deck to keel. We j 
got into ])osition again with onr enemy, which was i 
no easy matter, for she tried to get her broad.side [ 
into us, end on, to sweep us as we worked round ;' 
blit wo were too quick for her, and came round on 
the other side, which W'as well for us, for our lar¬ 
board guns w'ere getting hot, and two or three had 
come to grief. We had lost a great many men. 
Three had been carried below from my gun, and 
I woi just taking sight for my n"xt shot, wdien a 1 
large splinter struck rne on the shin, and brought 
me down. These aplintei’s do mti'di mischief; as 
the shot conies through, it splits off the wood from 
the inner side and semis the pieces tl 3 'ing in all 
direction-s. My log was not broken, but the bone 
was badly splintered. 1 crawled down into the 
cockpit, where the surgeons were hard at work, 
and the assistants were ready to put a tourni¬ 
quet on the bleeding stump of leg or arm, 
directly a raan w'as brought down, to prevent 
his bleeding to death before ho could he attended 
to ; for each had to wait his turn, which miglit be 
an hour or more in coming. When it did come, 
there was no time for any sentiment or sympathy ; 
the work had to be done, and that quickly. The 
groans and cries were heart-rending, and the call 
for water incessanj;. The best was done, no doubt,' 
under^the circumstances. However kind-hearted 
a naval sui^eon may be, there is no time in the 
heat of action to condole with his patients. He 


needs a etrong nerve, cool judgment, and steady 
hand to do tme best he can at the moment for 
the suflereri; and all this has to bo done with 
the roar of cannon and the crash of shot going 
on overhead. It was an awful time and scene; 
and if I could have crawled out of that cockpit 
again, I should have done it; but I liould not 
move my leg, as it had become quite numbed. 
My turn came at last, I was lifted on to the table 
heart-sick, least I should hear the sentence I had 
heard so often pronounced upon others; ‘ Oan’t be 
saved; off with it!’ The head-suigeon examined 
my fog quickly and carefully, but not^orer- 
tendwly; clapped me on the shoulder, and^aid: 
‘ All^ight, my man; you’ll do ; we shan’t have to 
remove it tlws time;’ and turning to an assistant, 
said : ‘ Bandage it tightly; I ’ll see to him to¬ 
morrow.’ . 

By this time the fighting -Was nearly over; our 
antagonist had struck; and altogether we had 
taken eight sail of the Dutch fleet and some 
smaller ve.'i.sels. It was cou.sidered a brilliant vic¬ 
tory, the Dutch admiral Van Winter being taken 
prisoner. Our Admiral was afterwards rewarded 
with a pension of two thousand a year. Two 
days after the battle, my fever all came back 
again, and I had a bad time of it. The fleet, with 
the prizes in tow, made the best of its way to 
Portsmouth, where all the sick and wounded were 
landed. I was sent on shore with the others ; but 
my leg was very troublesome, and I was sixteen 
weeks in hospital before I got about again. I was 
not then fit for active service; but as soon as I got 
my di.scharge from hospital, I made my way to 
London; and it was full two months longer before 
my leg got quite strong. 

1 had received my pay at Portsmouth; and 
there was some prize-money coming to me; but I 
was afraid to apply for it lest they should claim, 
mo again. So I sacrificed that, and tried to find a 
berth on board a merchantman; but it had to 
be done very cautiously, for the sharks, as we 
called the pre.ssg!mg, were about everywhere. 
Men were ii'antcd badly for the king’s ships ; and 
bounty-money wa.s offered to induce sailors to join 
a sliip-of-war. But as I said before, the navy had 
a bad name, and ten pounds bounty would not 
induce men to volunteer. To» the disgrace of the 
naval authorities of that time, any one who could 
betray or kidnap a sailor into boarding a king’s 
ship was entitled to the bounty-money. This 
gave rise to a class of men called crimps, who 
would pretenil to be the sailor’s friend, and with 
great secreijy would board and lodge him at a 
movlerate price. When he had got a few sailors 
together, he wouhl ply them with liquor, and 
bring the pressgang down upon them. Another 
set of rogue.s would pretend to be private shipinng 
agents, offering every inducement for men to 
apply to them, and conducting everything ■with 
the greatest apparent caution, lulling their victims 
into confidence, until they cfonld draw by appoint¬ 
ment eight or ten together at some secret rendez¬ 
vous, under pretonen of meeting some captain in 
want of men; when, to the consternation of the 
sailors, they would find themselves in the hands 
of the king’s officers. This was not always quietly 
accompliwhed ; a desperate resistance Would be 
made as often as not; but the king’s men were 
prepareil for the worst; and the poor fellows would 
be forced, bleeding and for the time disabled, on 
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Boazd the tenders in the river waiting to receive 

St Katharine Dock now stands was at 
covezed w^h streets and houses, mosl^ 
by penons in some way connects witu 
Aniteiiside htMpn* «» ^ and much frequented by aailon 
eiqpteiha ®f merchantmen in want of ^ada. 
Mwtf. one ^ilteie was ready to earn a pound or two 
firom « captain or a sailor, by secretly bringing 
the two together. This was of course known or 
en^ie^ed^ ahd a sharp look-out was kept by the 
kio^a men; while on the other side^ a careful 


ti^atw. They hated crimps and prci^angs ; a 
quiet resistance and a general desire to thwart all 
presi^anga was the prevailing feeling, and men 
felt pretty safe in that neighbourhood. If a man 
was in danger, the hist open door* he could find 
would be a sure refuge. It would be closed upon 
his pursuers, who could demand but not force an 
entrance until the demand was refused; but in 
the meantime the fugitive would be passed over 
backyard walla, or mong the roofs into another 
house, where he would be safe; for the search, 
according to law, could only extend to the pre¬ 
mises the man had been seen to enter. In one! 
<ase, a* slop-seller who did a good stroke of busi- j 
ness secretly between merchant captains and ; 
sailors, had a room on bis second floor wliere a i 
hole was cut through the wall into the next liouse ■ 
just wide enough to admit a man to pass, and j 
neatly papered over, so as not to shew. If the j 
pressmen entered his shop unexpectedly, Jack ' 
would fly to the stairs amt mount to his room. { 
If he gained it, he was safe, though his pursuers ; 
entered with him. It was furnished as Jack’s i 
bedroom ; and all be had to do was make a show 1 
of resignation to his unlucky fate, humbly request I 
a moment to change his jacket or pack his chest, | 
which — the man being apparently secured—would j 
be readily granted. Jack then, watching his oppor- ; 
tunity, would spring through the wall into a dark i 
cavity, having an outlet into the next house ; and \ 
before his astonished friends could realise the | 
situation, and grope their way into tlie dark 
chasm. Jack had locked the outlet behind him, 
and was safe away. 

One day I had been down Shadwell way to 
meet the captain of a merchantman and settle 
with him for a voyage to China as mate. Every¬ 
thing was arranged, and I had agreed to go on 
boam the next day. The ship had hauled out 
of dock, and was moored in the river, I was j 
pleased at the prospect of getting away again, 
and was making my way back to my lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of the Minories. I had got into 
Ratcliff Highway, at thkt time a busy and import¬ 
ant thoroughfare of shops, doing business in every 
description of marine stores from a sail-needle to 
a best bower anchor. * I was quietly threading n)y 
way through the throng of people, when I was 
brought up short by the sound of a boatswain’s 
whistle just before me. I knew what it meant, 
and caught sight of the leader of a gang skulking 
in a doorway and whistling his men together. 1 
guessed I was in* for it, but determined to do my 
best to get cleajrH I knew the neighbourhood j 
well, and. mwie off, at my best pace, through j 
the narrow lanes and by-ways leading to the j 


water-side, the whole gang after we in full 
chase. I knew if I could reach the locality of 
Wapping I should have a chance of shoving off 
in a waterman's boat, and of getting on Imard 
some ship, or finding a hiding-place somewhere. 
1 was nearly spent, and eonhd not hawe Itept no 
much longer, when I ruehed into a hemp whaff. 
Bales of that mateiM were riiaeked in every avail¬ 
able space, with openings between, each riack, 
lorming a labyrinth of pastu^ from one part of 
the wharf to the other, and affording some dark 
nooks where a man might hide. But 1 knew my 

E ureuers were too sharo to be bafileil by any 
iding-place I could fina there. The semi-dark¬ 
ness caused by the bales of hemp piled up to 
the roof, and the noise of men at work, aided 
for a few minutes to confuse ray followers, who 
had every obstruction thrown in their way ; for 
instinctively every one guessed the nature of this 
sudden rush of men into the scene of their labour. 
It was not the first time that such an inroad 
had been made into their premises, despite the 
notice at the entrance—‘ No admission except on 
business.’ 

There was no other outlet from the wharf except 
that by which I had entered, 1 concluded I 
had bolted into a trap, wlien I caught sight of a 
double plank gangway leading from the wharf to 
the barges unloading alongside. In desperation, I 
rushed down it, and the thought ll.ashed into me 
to pull the planking away from the wharf, so tliut 
I could not be followed How I did it, 1 cannot 
tell, for it was beyond any one man’s ordinary 
strength ; but despair, I suppose, gave me for the 
moment sutierhumau power, for J imanaged to trip 
ont the bottom sufliciently for the top to clear 
the edge of the wliarf, when it slid and crashed 
down into the mud. As it fell, my pursuers 
reached the spot I had left, and perceiving the 
trick 1 had played them, in their rage hurled loud 
threats of vengeance after mo, us they saw me 
springing from barge to barge along tiie wharf- 
sides. Pursuit being hopele.ssIy cut off in that 
direction, they could only go round and scatter 
themselves through the wharfs, where it was 
thought likely I should make an attempt to hide 
or gain the street again. 

I knew my pursuers,w'ere in hot anger te being 
thus checked when they had so nearly i jfti down 
their game, and would exercise all their ingenuity 
and strain every nerve to secure my capture. 
From some of the wharfs along the (juay-sido they 
would soon find a way down on to the barges ; 
but while they had to go round to the front 
entrances, I had a clear field at the back. I had 
but a faint hope of escape. If a boat had been 
nioored to any of the barges, I should have jumped 
into it, and taken my chance of getting across the 
river "before they could find means to follow me ; 
for no one would willingly have lent them a boat; 
and any waterman—if one could be found—had 
too much sympathy for poor Jack to engage in the 
chase. But no such chance of escape presented 
itself. There was nothing left for me but to land 
somewhere and trust to chance. Moments were 
precious ; for as I looked backward I saw my pur¬ 
suers appear in ones and twos at the edges of the 
different wharfs I had passed, I noticed in pass¬ 
ing one wharf that a fixed perpendicular iron 
ladder faced it, up which I might have gone; but 
I should only have been running into the arms of 
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iny foes to have ascended it; for in a few minutes and hammering went on through the wharf, and I 
they would n ach that wharf, and make use of it was left alone, feeling pretty secure for the present 
to descend. A« luck would have it, a lighter But how to clear away was the difficulty that 
kdened with barrel-staves was jonloading, fey haunted me { Ifer I knew.my enemies were far too 
means of a crane, li nearly the end of the feme <» exas^jaratod to gii^e tm game as hopeless, 
barges I was upon* 1 reached it just as ^e word •They kxtew I fee fia id(mg 

was given to hoist; and seizing the chain, I spmg the wharis ; imd tfelmgn could not W triiced, 
upon the ascending load of wood, and was hoisted a sharp Watch would fee K 0 t>t outside, to present 
up with it My putsuere had reached the wharf my getting away j for the gang were wud and 
with the iron ladder, and were descending, when savage at being thus balked m their prey. Some 
.they, caaght sight of the load of wood and me on two pours had passed since I had dropped into 
it, swinging in the air. It was mortal aggravating my hiding-place, and it was time for knocking off 
to them, I admit; for they were laughed and jeered work and closing the wharf. Some of thepinen 
at by the bargemen; and I knew I should get a had m&n out and in, helping to load carts, and 
rough handling if I fell into their hands. They with naif an eye, as the saying is, could see thfit 
raved horribly as they saw I had escaped for the the coast was not clear; but the kind-hearted 
second time at the moment they thought, they fellows were at no loss what to do. A few went 
had made sure of me. Nor was it of any use out at a time, some going one way, some another. 


for them to try to follow that way, for there was ! When they had nearly all gone-^and the going was 


no means of ascending but by the crane; and 
that they well knew would not be let down for 
the accommodation of hoisting them up. One 
fellow tried h, and they let him quietly mount the 
next load ; but half way up the men above stopped 
working the crane, and left him swinging there 
until he was released by his companions, when 
they found him some time afterwards fuming with 
rage. 

When the crane swung round with the load 
upon which I came up, I sprang off, and found 
it Wiis a cooper’s wharf. Men were busy all about 


purpe 

usual 


spread over a much longer time than 


night-watchman 


havin 


received hia instructions, the gates were closed. 
Then coming up to my hiding-place, he said : 
‘Now’s your time, my man ; here's a boat along¬ 
side waiting for you.' 

I was glad enough to get out, for I was cramped 
and stiff. Two of the men who had gone out 
first, when they got clear of the locality^ had 
obtained a boat, and had come round. It was a 
planned thing by the foreman. They rowed me 
up stream, and put me on shore over the water, 


at their work ; loose heaps of staves and piles of j and with a hearty shake of the hand, bid me God 


A LEAF FROM A CEYLON NOTE-BOOK. 


hooiis stood about in all directions. It seemed the i speed. So I got clear off that time ; but it was a 
wor.'t pdace fat could have landed me at, for 1 narrow escape. 

conoealmeut; b it seeing a stack of large wooden j_ 

hoops, seven or eight feet high, standing in the . ■nT./'v^r . xT/-.rr.T-i 

niiildlo of the place, I scrambled to the to|», and LEAF FROM A CEYLON NOTE-BOOK. 

dropped down inside, where I lay curled up at the Some years ago, while quartered in the island of 
hotloiu thoroughly e.xhausted and worn out, feel- | Ceylon, I left Kandy one fine morning at gull¬ 
ing that 1 must abandon myself to iny fate. I j fire, in comjiany with some brother-officers who 
had been there barely a minute, when some of my ' were desirous of witnessing a sight, which we 
]>ursuers rushed in, planting and blowing ; others | were assured would ampily repay us for the fatigue 
followed, running all over the place, searching every i of a very rough thirty-mile ride through dense 
corner, and turning up halt-finished barrels and j jungle in a tropical climate. The sport to be 


casks upon which men were at work, expecting to 
find me under some of them. I could see through 
the chinks of my hiding-place all that was gouig 
oil; but I lay still as a moyse, sctjrccly daring to 
breathe. I had been seen, of couree, by the 
coopens. They had guessed in a moment the 
horrid game that w'as on foot, and though they 


witnessed was tliat of elephant-decoying. The 
kraal into which the animals are decoyed, and 
which 1 shall describe presently, was situated not 
far from the banks of the fine river that flows 
by Kandy ; it was in the midst of a dense forest, 
far away from any human habitations, and as 
some of U3 afterwards found out to our cost, in 


might not resist the search, they pretended to i a very liotbcd of malaria and jungle-fever. We 
shew ill temper at having their work interrupted | despatched our horses to a ferry some twelve miles 
in that way. Some bad w'ords were exchanged, on, where the road dwindled to a mere junglo- 
and a general row seemed iniminent ; Avhen the path, impassable for a carriage, and even difficult 
foreman called out; ‘ Go on with your work, men, j for equestrians. I had barely time to snatch a 
and let them search where they like.’ At the ! mouthful of breakfast when the palanquin-carriage 
same time, by way of shewing that he meant it, he ! was .announced, and off we started, I consoling 
trundled a barrel to the side of the hoop-stack myself with the prospect of catching np a coolie 
where I lay concealed, and niounting on it, called with provisions and beer, whom I hatl sent on. 
a man to help him down with some of the hoops, I never saw him again. The tem]»tation was 
which he commenced to leisurely take off the top. too great. He and some boon-companions demo- 
It was just the presence of mind on his part that lished my prog, made free with the liquor, and 
suited the occasion ; it threw dust in the eyes of absconded. ■ , 

the searchers, who presently abandoned the wharf The road—if road it could be called—was a 


as a place where I could not have found refuge, mere mountain-path, at times hardly distinguish- 
and proceeded to seek elsewhere. ‘ All right, my able; and so covered with stones and thorny 
boy; lie still,’ was whispered through to me; bushes which pierced the flesh’at every step 

< fiiAv nrft (‘InuR t.kia T 1.......... if T almnlfl Vinva 


‘ they are done this time.' 

I sat up and breathed more freely, thankful for 
my escape so far. A sound of increased activity 


bushes which pierced the flesh at every step, 
that had I known of it, I should have preferred 
walking; but my gallant steed, hired for the 
nonce from some Arab dealers, would not lead 
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■ We jogged oa merrily enough in other 
fear Bome way, as the trees were very 
anod w overhead that the blazing rays 
aim «oaH not penetrate through thedrase 
The forest scenery was simply maguifi- 
Intake a wilderness of the most splendid 
''?li|Mes ia wcadd, running up for seventy or 
Istt without a branch, and then spreading 
ant iit^S'prions green canopy overhead, which 
; the fierce rays of the noontide 

the'glare so distressing 
% eyes. One tree in particular filled 

adfflirk ; it was a lofty forest tree of 
tite largest size, with but few bmnehes unnl near 
ibetop,«Bd at the season 1 refer to without moves; 
bat ample amends were made for their absence 
Iw a di^lay of most magnificent scarlet blossoms, 
which completely covered it. They were apparently 
full of honey, as the air was aUve with nosts of 
bright>coloared birds, busily empldyed in catching 
the insects attracted by the sweet food. Green 
parrots, the yellow and white mango-bird, and 
many others that I was unacquainted with, formed 
a tout-msemhle of the most gorgeous description. 
Swarms of monkeys, and now and then a sulky 
old hoar or a timid deer, varied the scene. 

When about seven miles from our iourney’s 
end we lost the path amongst a lot of nee-fields, 
Howeveh after a long search, one of our party, 
who had been out shooting in that district, remem¬ 
bered that if we kept to the left w'e were certain 
of hitting off the river before long, where we might 
meet some one to guide us. As luck would have 
it, we soon caught sight of an inquisitive, shining 
black face staring at tis from a cocoa-nut tope. 
Never did I greet a nigger with so much delight 
before. Matters did not seem much improved 
though. As the river was very wide and rocky, 
full of treacherous holes and, as the natives told 
us, abounding with alligators, the predicament 
was not a pleasant one. But our horses were 
knocked up with the heat, and our friends, our 
kraal, and last, though in my case certainly not 
least, all our provisions were on the other side. 
The ferry was some miles up the river—far too 
distant for us to think of. So at it we went. 
Some natives crossed to assist ns. Eacli black man 
took a white one in tow, who in his turn led his 
horse after him. Some of the scenes were most 
ridiculous. Sometimes the pony slipped, and pulled 
his owner in, who pulled the native after him, 
or the nigger pulled his master in, who natu¬ 
rally gave his steed the benefit of the bath, as it 
woald never have done to let go the bridle. One 
of our party was roaring with laughter at another 
who had just had a glorious upset, nigger, hor.se, 
and all, wmen suddenly his mirth was checked by 
a simil^ mischance happening to himself. 

However, barring the wetting, we got safe across, 
and I thought I would enjoy a bathe, so I left my 
party to proceed without me, intending to join 
them when lunch was xeiady. My clothes being 
wet through during the passage of the river, and 
•piaking tolerably certain of meeting no one in 
tliat remote part of the country, I mounted my 
pony in veritable light marching order—-namely, 
straw-hat, shirt, and boots ; and very pleasant and 
cool was the aforesaid costume, and one that you 
would gladly itave adopted, O my reader, under 
sinalar circumstances, and under snA a sweltering 
sky. X Ixad about three miles to go, and rattled 


along, both horse and fdder being thotoughly 
refnihed this time ; when all of « sudden 
my attention was attract^ by a low btd energetic 
whisper apparen% coming from the clouds: 
'Mabatmia, Mahatmia, Al1la-~AUia! ’ (hhister. 


'Mabatmia, Mahatmia, AtEa-~AUia! ’ (hf<ister, 
Master, elephants!) On looking np, 1 saw mm 
twenty natives perched up h%h above me, makiim 
earnest sis^ for me to come up to tl^, ana 
policing along the path ahead of me smd repeat¬ 
ing the word " ABk/ thereby mving me to nnd^ 
stand that the mdmals were dose at hand. X Imd, ;i 
no time, bat rode to a tree 'tvhem a large jangle- 
rope—a species of giant oreeper common in Geylon 
—was han^ng from a bough. Up I went like a 
lamplighter, leaving Master Pony to take care of 
himself, ana utterly regardless in nay haste of my 
attire, or rather want of it. And lucky it was 
that I did so. Hardly had I got well up and 
seated myself upon one of the branches, wlm 
round the corner came first one huge elephant^ 
followed by another, then a third. Eleven more 
succeeded, and passed close under the tree where 
I was seated Without, however, taking more notice 
of me than by tos.sing their trunks in the air, and 
emitting that peculiarly sharp scream commonly 
called ‘ trumpeting.’ I soon got down, caught my 
pony, and set off as hard as I could for the kraal, 
not a little afraid that some more of the monsters 
might he in iny way, from whom I might find 
escape more difficult. I got in, hotsever, without 
any further danger or alarm, but half-dead with 
huTiger and thirst 

The kraal was an inclosed space of some two 
hundred yards each way. The fence was compo.sed 
of large trunks of trees, sunk into the ground, and 
of about .sixteen feet in height. At one end was 
the entrance, about twenty yards across; at each 
gate-post were large trunks of trees, supported in 
an upright position by strong ropes attaclied to the 
surrounding trees. When the elephants enter, these 
ropes are cut, and down come the huge tree.s across 
the passage, efi'ectually barring all retreat. We 
encamped in one of a row of huts hastily run up 
on the leeward side of the kraal, and ut some 
distance from it, as the power of scent is particu¬ 
larly keen in an elephant, and if once a panic is 
raised, they would all rush madly away, and be 
never seen again in that locality. In thp imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the kraal, and commanding a good 
view of the whole proceedings, were ino.st extra¬ 
ordinary nesLs, con.9lructed high up amongst the 
branches, and of sufficient dimensions to accom¬ 
modate most of the party. They were thus made: 
a number of good .stout poles were laid from the 
branches of one tree to another, some sixty feet 
from the ground, and carefully made fast’; others 
were then placed across them, and side railings 
four feet high were added for security. The.se last 
were interwoven with leafy blanches, which effec¬ 
tually concealed the occupants; a ladder of long 
bamboos completed the thing; and thus were con¬ 
structed veritable crows’ nests, admirably adapted 
for a good view of the proceedings combined with 
})erfect security. The kraal was a government 
one; and about two thousand natives had been 
employed for more than a fortnight in driving 
the adjacent country; by day they had white 
wands, and at night torches. The elephant is a 
timid animal when not provoked or wotmdod, and 
the above simple means were amply sufficient to 
prevent the animals from ‘heajrking back.' On 
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ihiB occasion, bjr good xaattf^&mont a laxge iKiidf 
of elephants bad been driven slOvljr wto tbe 
neighbourhood of the kraal The excitement mri 
getting intense; eveiy crash of a falling branch 
or the ehattering of the large monkey common to 
iht^e woods, made one start, and gaze expet^antiy 
in the ditecUon of the elephants. 

At last, when our patience was well-nigh eat- 
ha'iated, a fine herd was seen in the distance 
alo vly approaching, under the guidance of three or 
four decoy elephants, who were employing evmy 
soothing art to induce the leaders to accompany 
them into the kraal Strange to say, the elephant 
in its captive state seems to take absolute pleasure 
in decoying ite l^dld congeners inio the kraals, and 
in subsequently aiding in making them captive 
alsa About forty had entered, when the rear¬ 
guard were seized with a panic and bolted through 
the line of beaters. The entrance was thereupon 
immediately barred, and those that were within 
made safe. ■ Then came the fun of the thing, A 
decoy elephant cautiously approached the nearest 
wild one, ite mahout (driver) walking on the off¬ 
side, and timing his movements so as to be always 
concealed by the fore-leg of his animal. With 
admirable tact, after many attempts the decoy 
persuaded the captive to raise one of its hind¬ 
legs, which was mainly brouglit about by the 
former tickling the wild elephant with its trunk, 
and so causing it to lift its leg. A noose was 
immediately slipped round it by the adroit attend¬ 
ant, and the other end was made fast to a neigh¬ 
bouring tree, after which the poor animal was left 
to its fate ; to',] insidious visitors proceeded to 
another, who: i they served in the same manner; 
and so by (degrees all tlie best elephants were 
seenred. The remainder were subsequently shot 
bj’ the sportsmen who were there. 

Almost the entire breaking-ia of the wild 
elephant is starvation. WJien ouce his spirit is 
broken, he becomo.s almost as amenable to di.sci- 
pline as one that ha.H been captive all his life. 
After sonie days of total abstinence fi'om food and 
water, they are led out to drink between two tame 
elephants, and if any sign of obstrej)erousness is 
shewm, the unhajjpy beast is beaten nio.st unmerci¬ 
fully by its conductors, who use their trunks in a 
most punishing manner, dn a f«w day.s they are 
set to work, lianiessed alongside of a .steady tame 
elephant; and in an incredibly short time tliey 
fall into their routine of duty, and perform their 
work as well as their docile friends. 

The Ceylon elephant enjoys a good name not 
only in Ceylon but on the coast for docility and 
intelligence. However, they are not always to be 
trusted, and at certain seasons they lose all com¬ 
mand over themselves, and are extremely danger¬ 
ous, I remember an incident which took place at 
a kraal at Korncgal, between Colombo and Kandy. 
Amongst the decoy elephants was a splendid fellow, 
belonging to the temple of Buddha at Kandy. 
He Avas one of the finest I have ever .seen, measur¬ 
ing upwards of eleven feet in height, with a pair 
of tusks that u'ould have made Gordon Gumming 
go crazy about He was always rather qnee^ 
tempered, perhaps from being made so much of 
as a temple elephant; and fears were entertained 
that his behaviour might be bad, and that the 
sight of so many old companions in a ivild state 
might injuriously affect him. The result may be 
anticipated. In the middle of the day, an^ in 


the heiffht >of ^ excitment, when many ele¬ 
phants had been secored, a wM trampeting was 
heard* end hU eyes were turned down¬ 

wards front the erowif nests to witness the spee- 
tacle of the ele|^ant in full chose of Ms 

driver, who Mm heme cause for provocs- 

tion. The men meld ^ ewA guUsntly lor 4 time 
only, jiurt out'd xeuch of elephanl^s 
still there appeurd ht^mt that he would grin ilie 
junde and set his fursimr at All of» 

sadden he was seen to ihB, khving stumbled over 
the ^jeering root eff » t!m. In an instant the 
elep^nt, mad with ri^e,'had gone on his,.hmee8, 
and |M all appeamnee hod impaled the unfortu¬ 
nate man. A shriek burst from all present, who 
were sicketied at a sight which so miserably 
marred the otherwise successful issue of the day. 
But what was our joy when the* man was 
seen to wrig^e himself out from between the 
tusks of the oeast, regain his feet, and before his 
adversary could extricate his tusks from the 
ground, again continue his flight ! He was, how¬ 
ever, pressed closely, but managed to reach a 
deep, narrow, and dry water-courae, covered with 
thorns and briers, into which he immediately 
tlirew himself. The elephant kept hunting him 
by scent from above in a most clever manner; 
but ultimately we had the pleasure of seeing the 
poor fellow emerge a hundred yards 'below his 
pursuer and gain a place of safety. The elephant 
eventually had to be destroyed, as the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings had made him irreclaimably savage and 
dangerous. 

Little did w'e anticipate how dearly we should 
pay for our sport. lu a few days, numbers were 
prostrated with jungle-fever, two or three planters 
died, and an officer of the Ceylon Rifles barely 
escaped with his life ; nor were the fairer sex 
spared ; and there were sad complaints about the 
horrid doctors, who had made such guys of them 
by cutting off their luxuriant tresses, and in some 
cases by close shaving their heads. So you see 
even such grand sport as the above may occasion¬ 
ally be too deai-ly purchased. 


THE OLD POT. 

A STORT REFORBISHE0 FOR MODERN READERS. 

Forty years ago there was not in England a 
man more respected than my uncle, Farmer 
Bloomfield of Stanley Court. Strange to say, 
however, he did not always occupy so high a posi¬ 
tion in the estimation of those around him; for 
it was not until his sun had passed the meridian 
and the shadows ivere lengthening that the tide 
of his popularity set in. In early life he had 
been left an orphan, and was placed under the 
care of a maiden aunt, whose idiosyncrasy was not 
without its effect in moulding my uncle’s char¬ 
acter. Reserved in his maimer aud eccentric in 
the extreme, he often became the object of ridi¬ 
cule. There was little in his personal appearance 
to call for remark beyond a most xmosnal develop¬ 
ment of the nasal organ, and this not tmfrequently 
became the subject of rude jests. The presiding 
genius of the Club which met nightly , in the 
parlour of the village inn, once facetiously alluded 
to it as his ‘proboscis’—a circumstaaos which 
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gave rise to the name ‘Boscis/ by which my 
uncle was afterwards known. 

In nothing did his eccentricity appear more 
strongly than in the antiqxiarian phase of his 
character. He grudged neither money nor time 
in collecting curiosities of all kinds, valuable or 
useless alike; and being in easy circumstances, was 
able to gratify every whim. Modem improvements 
he despised, whilst his admiration for the antique 
knew no bounds. It was u'earisome to listen to 
the jjjistory of the many objects around him; 
and his visitors rarely escaped these infli&ions. 
Scarcely a week passed without an addition to 
his Museum, as I styled his home; dud knowing 
the penalty of a call, the visits of his friends were 
few and far between But to have exhibited signs 
of impatience during his recital of these interesting 
particulars would have stamped the individual in 
my uncle’s opinion as unwoithy of his notice. He 
had the most profound contempt for those who { 
could not regard w'ith admiration an object, how- j 
ever mean in itself, upon wliich old Time had left j 
the indelible marks of his fingers. Poor uncle ! j 
How often he was victimised f Designing rascals 
often relieved him of a good sum of money for an 
article as worthless as themselves. But such was 
his confiding nature that he believed their repre¬ 
sentations, and valued the article in proportion to | 
the brightness of the halo which their duplicity , 
threw around it. Far and wide he was known | 
as Bloomfield the Antiquarian, which, while it! 
pleased his vanity, often emptied his purse; nor 
did he ever know how largely it was due to 
the irony of those who laughed at his credulity. 
And yet, methinks, that to have removed the 
scales from his eyes, and to have shewn him j 
how miserably he had been gulled, would have | 
robbed him of the happiness of his life. His j 
ruling passion grew with his years, and at length 
amounted to a cupidity which not unfrequently 
led him into awkward scrapes. But he was 
suddenly awakened from these .absurdities in a 
manner so remarkaW, that he invoked my aid j 
in reproducing a story often told by himself at 
his own fireside. 

It was a sultry afternoon in the month of 
September when my uncle bent his steps across 
the common and through the meadows to visit 
a neighbouring farmer-friend. On the occasion 1 
of this visit, and just as he was leaving, after 
having partaken of the usual hospitalities of the 
place, he espied in a corner of the farmyard an i 
old iron pol^ nearly spherical in shape, which had | 
formerly stood on three legs, but could now only I 
boast of two. Owing to its unsafe condition, it! 
had long since been disused, and had been con- j 
signed to its resting-place on the principle, that! 
for all the ilia of life prevention is better than cure. 
A somewhat minute inspection of its exterior re-1 
vealed the figures 16 , followed by something which j 
could not readily be deciphered ; and instead of j 
concluding that these inarks probably represented j 
nothing more than the size of the article in ques- j 


tion, the great antiquary raslily concluded that 
the 16 with the obliterated marks represented 
nothing short of the date of its manufacture. A 
pot whose early existence was probably contem¬ 
porary with Cromwell, could not be permitted to 
remain in such a place. Accordingly my uncle 
determined to transfer it to Stanley Court, there 
to keep company with the many relics of days 
long ago. 

But his burden proved more inconvenient than 
he anticipated. After taxing his ingenuity to the 
utmost to discover a means of carrying it with a 
maximum amount of ease, it finally occurred to 
him that, inverted, it might rest on his head. • 
Accordingly it w'as so placed, and my undo pro¬ 
ceeded with the queerest helmet that ever pressed 
the brow of a human being. His path lay along 
the bank of a small river, and so dowm to the 
mill. Here, it may be mentioned in parenthesis, 
lived an old sweetheart, who, out of patience, 

I suppose, in waiting for the ‘question’ from 
my uncle, had accepted his rival the miller 
fully twenty years before. Across the stream a 
dam had been constructed for the purpose of 
diverting the water to the mill, and thus a pond 
was formed at lea.st five feet deep, ’rhe water 
often flowed over the dam, forming a beautiful 
cascade from six to eight feet iii height ; and 
when the water was low, people fre(pieully passed 
over the wooden platform of the dam to save 
the walk to the bridge, which .stood more than 
a hundred yards below the mill. But doubt¬ 
less my uncle had another reason I'or select¬ 
ing this route, a reason which received additional 
force from the strange appearance wliich he now 
presented. 

As may be readily supposed, the action of the 
water had rendered the platform very smooth 
and slippery. Along this dangerous path, how¬ 
ever, my uncle proceeded ; hut whether from the 
effect of the aforesaid hospitalities, or from tlie 
weight of the pot o)i his head, he became un¬ 
steady in his gait, and suddenly slippctl. A fall 
of eight feet to the bed of the river was no joke ; 
besides, such a fall could only end in the destruc¬ 
tion of the pot. Now, divided attention is always 
to be avoided, where the possible i.s3iu\s are 
serious, as under even ordinary circurastij^iccs, a 
slip in such a place was no trifling matrer; but 
with the object of lus solicitude firmly fixed on 
his head, what wonder that his safety was doubly 
jeopardised. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that he stumbled upon the slijipery platform, 
and the pot slippiu;/ over Jiis nose, enveloped 
his entire hejid! Practically blind, ho was now 
less capable than ever of recovering his footing; 
and his attempts to do so ended in my worthy 
relative tumbling head first into the mill-pond. 
Thus M’as he brought literally face to face with 
an ignominious death, no better than that of the 
vilest cur which leaves the world with a stone 
tied to its neck. But the darkest hour is not 
unfrequently the hour of deliverance. It proved 
so here. The attention of Joe, the miller’s man, 
had been attracted to my uncle before he reached 
the dam—by the strange head-gear worn by my 
relative. The unsteady gait, the slip, the fall, 
the plunge, were all observed ; and having reached 
the pond as quickly as possible, Joe succeeded, 
after considerable difficulty, in extricating my 
uncle from his perilous position. 
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Whenever the old gentleman related the story 
to his friends, he moralised here on the vanity of 
human wishes, ‘Yes, Nephy,’ he would say, turn¬ 
ing to me, ‘ that was the crisis in my history, not 
merely as regards the unexpected extension of my 
existence, hut more particularly with reference to 
the folly which was the outcome of the mania 
which had seized me. I never felt how useless 
my life had been till Death stared me in the 
face under ..uch ignominious surroundings. My 
punishment appeared to me as complete as it 
was deserved. Drowning seemed only the secondary 
cause of my death, the real cause being the ruling 
passion which had prompted me to possess the pot 
The idea of dying with my head in such a posi¬ 
tion, humiliating though it was, bore no compari¬ 
son to ray thoughts as I felt tin. air rise in bubbles 
from the pot, in solemn mockery of my life, and ' 
thought how, ill breaking upon the surface, they | 
wrote my epitaph—“ Emptiness." ’ 

Having rescued my uncle, Joe carried him to 
the house of the miller, where he removed the j 
wet garmenfs, placed him in bed between the j 
blankets, and .ajiplied those means for his re.stora- ' 
tion generally resorted to in cases of suspended : 
animation. It was fortunate that Joe was familiar ! 
with the treatment, as he-was the only person on I 
the ]>rcniises, and tlie nearo.st liouse was fully half ; 
a mile distant. He persevered in his efforts, and, I 
-‘re long, was rewarded fjy returning consciousness. ' 
But the pot—the terrihlc pot, still canopied my i 
uncle's lieud, in spite of every endeav’-our to remove ' 
it. ‘The nose w'as the cau.se, 3 'uu see,’ the old’ 
g’.’ntleman w<. 'Id saj*, playfully' tapping that pro- 1 
tnberaut orgai. with hi.s finger; ‘and appeared to ■ 
be little short of a bolt, wliich defied the removal | 
of t but ungraceful head-gear.’ 1 

iSow, of all places, the. mill was perhaps the last 
which lu}’ uncle would have eared to visit under 
the circumstances. He could not endure the 
tliought that the miller’s wife, his old sweetheart, j 
should witness such a spectacle, and was really dis- ] 
tressed .at the idea that her eyes might even now I 
be resting on bis misfortune. The old pot refused i 
that assurance to him which hi.s eyes would h.ave ; 
supplied, and so lie had to rest content with the ^ 
repeatetl avowal of his benefactor .foe ; ‘ Keep yer ! 
mind aisy ; the maister atid lii-s* wife and the ' 
whole, lot of ’em bo gone to the fair. But don’t! 
ye be afeard on the missus. .She be mighty kind, ; 
and ud help ye heaps if she was liere. And now i 
be safe and n-comin’ round a bit, I can’t help | 
a-langhin’ just a little bit. I zeed ye go in head- | 
vurmost, right down like, and yer legs a-kickin’ j 
up zummat, like tlie dudes when they goes a-diviu’ i 
arter what 'em can catch in thc”pond. Then; 
there’s that there pot about yer head. La! I never j 
zeed such a night-cap in all my born days. Don’t ! 
think I’m a-makin’ fun 011 ye ; but I’ve a tried to ! 
get ’n off, and ’er won’t come, leastways without; 
a piece o’ yer nose, and I reckon you don’t want to i 
spare a slice o’ that.’ 

With tlicse and such-like speeches Joe en¬ 
livened his patient, introducing parenthetically 
such hearty bursts of laughter, that my uncl'e 
speedily recovered himself; but his increasing 
strength only intensified my ancle’s desire to 
get clear away before the miller and his wife 
returned. As a first step in this direction he 
emerged from the blankets in which, barring 
his head, he had been enveloi)ed, and with the 


assistance of Joe as his valet, he dressed in the 
garments which that worthy supplied, There 
was nothing remarkable about these, with the 
exception of a smock-frock of snowy whiteness 
which extended to my uncle’s feet, and played 
a not unimportant part in the sequel of the 
story. 

But here arose a difficulty. Joe being left in 
charge of the premises, could not leave until his 
master’s return. Every argument which his 
ingenuity supplied to detain his patient, and 
every protest against my uncle’s injustice in 
belicY'iug the miller’s wife capable of .aughrijut 
sj’mpiithy, fell upon my uncle’s ears ‘like water 
on a duck’s back.’ Finding that he could place 
the pot in a position which enabled him to see 
his feet, and consequently the path bit by bit 
along wJiich he had to travel, besides being able 
to raise the plaguy apparatus sufficiently to enable 
him to breathe; and seeing that Joe could not 
accompany him as a guide and protector, he deter¬ 
mined to make the attempt to reach the village 
alone. Being naturally anxious to avoid, as far 
as possible, the public gaze, all thought of taking 
the turnpike-road was abandoned, though he need 
not have been under such apprehension, for who 
amongst the maxi}' returning from the fair would 
be likely to recognise in that strange figure Farmer 
Bloomfield of Stanley Court! 

Indeed his objection to this route might have 
been overcome but for liis dread of meeting the 
miller and his wife, who—so he thought—might 
pos.sibIy recognise the garb which enveloped 
him, and xvould naturally feel unpleasantly in¬ 
quisitive about the individual within it. Yet a 
walk of three miles through meadows and across 
a common after seven o’clock on a September 
evening, under such circumstances, appeared well 
nigh a.s possible for a blind man. Anything, 
however, appeared preferable to the disclosure he 
so much dreaded ; and so, trusting to his circum¬ 
scribed vision, he departed with slow and steady 
steps along the old familiar path, determined, by 
a happy tlionght, to make liis waj' to tlie village 
blacksmith, whose ingenuity he had no doubt 
would speedily remove the encumbrance. 

The keenest foresight is, however, unable to 
anticipate the circumstances which may befall us. 
For some time all went well, and the anticjuary’s 
jirogress, though slow, was sure. But what with 
the sultriueH-s of the evening, the defective ven¬ 
tilation inside the pot, and the weight of that 
at other times useful article, my uncle was com- 

E elled to sink to the ground in a faint, just as 
e had reached a shallow brook, over which he 
had to pass ; and there he lay until coiiscious- 
nes.s returned. How long he liad been in this 
position he did not know; but he soon became 
painfully aware of the fact that the shades of 
night had closed around him. Nor was his 
anxiety diminished as a • llumder-storm burst 
over bis head. Heavy clouds ovei’.spread the sky, 
and deepened the darkness ; so that when my 
uncle ro.se to his feet, ho found the path com¬ 
pletely hidden fronx his view. 

In 80 helpless a condition, what wonder that he 
wandered from the familiar track j To add to his 
discomfort, the rain came down in torrents ; whilst 
the lightning, flash ixig around him, filled him With 
a new terror. Still he continued to trudge his 
weary way; and at length, to his intense delight, 
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he heard the faint but welcome sounds which 
came from the anvil of the village blacksmith. 
Sweeter music he hod never heard. He listened 
intently to the sound as it was wafted across the 
0oomy common, and with his ears as a pilot, 
walked on, cheered by the fact that every step 
brought him nearer to the man who would remove | 
the load from his head—and heart. He had not 
proceeded far in the direction of the smithy, 
when he became aware of the approach of a 
man, and in the snatches of song which fell upon 
the darkness, he recognised a familiar voice. 
It the village schoolmaster, who, beingv.^ully 
occupied by day in keeping other people’s spirits 
down, resolved that his evenings snould be spent 
in keeping his own spirits up, which he suc¬ 
ceeded tolerably well in doing at the Club which 
met nigbfly at the village inn. A load of 
anxiety fell from my uncle’s heart ^as the school¬ 
master approached him. But alas! the relief 
was only momentary. Whether the darkness hid i 
my uncle from his sight, or whether he was so 
occupied with his thoughts as to be unconscious 
of such a person’s presence, we need not stop to 
inquire. A vivid flash of lightning for an instant 
lit up the scene when they were but a few yards 
apart, revealing my uncle shrouded in garments 
of snowy. whitene.ss ; the song suddenly ceased ; | 
a shriek rent the air; and the treniulous voice of 
my belated relative, intended to remove the school¬ 
master’s fear, served only to quicken his flight 
across the common to the village inn, which he 
had left only half an hour before. With a face 
ghastly pale, with drops of perspiration like peas 
standing on his forehead, and trembling and 
gasping for breath, he threw himself into a chair, ; 
perfectly overcome and speechless. In the hands ' 
of the landlady he recovered in a few minutes | 
sufficiently to explain the cause of his terror. He 
had witnessed that night, he said, such a sight a.s 
never before met his eyes. In passing the spot on 
the common where, in the remembrance of most 
of his hearers a murdered man had been found—a 
q)ot he confessed he never passed at night without 
nervous excitement—just as he liad commenced a : 
song, by way of diminishing the loneliness of liis 
situation, a horrid being stood before him. It was 
cl^ in white, but had a head as black as night, 
from the top of which projected two short horns. 
It was impossible to be mistaken. A flash of 
lightning revealed all this too plainly, and seemed 
for an instant to dance around the head of the 
Satanic spectre. Besides thi.s, a voice, sepulchral 
in its tones, plainly called him by name. Surely 
the evidence of two of his senses could not be 
w^jccted! 

His associates at the inn gave a ready ear to 
the statement, and after partaking of some Dutch 
court^e, at tne earnest request of the school¬ 
master they consented to accompany him acros.? 
the common to his -home. Amongst them was 
Joe, who, on the return of the miller, had walked 
to Stanley Court by the road, professedly to bring 
my uncle’s clothai, but in reality from a feeling 
of anxiety about his safety. Finding he had not 
returned, Joe started off in search of the wanderer, 
on his way stepped into the village inn ju.st 
in time to hear the schoolmaster’s account of the 
ghost on the '’common. He might easily have 
removed the schoolmaster’s fears; but being of a 
ficolicsome turn, and vHlshing to test the courage of 


his body-guard, he remained silent, and; followed 
them unobserved when they left the inn. 

Meanwhile the ringing sounds from the anvil 
had guided the exhausted wanderer, and before 
the party from the inn had proceeded far, the 
supposed ghost was encountered. Dutch courage 
proved unequal to the shock, and Joe had the 
satisfaction of seeing them scamper away as fast 
as their legs could carry them, each one doubt¬ 
less as much overcome as had been the school¬ 
master when he sank speechless into a chair 
but a few minutes before. 

The faithful Joe, however, was soon at my 
uncle’s side, and under his guidance the smithy 
was reached. A consultation now took place as 
to the best means of effecting a release; and 
nothing appeared so practicable as to place the 

E ot on the anvil, and with a sharp blow from a 
ammer, to shatter it into fragments. A hazardous 
proceeding, but desperate ills require desperate 
remedies. It was therefore not without forebodings 
of evil that my uncle, supported by Joe, placed the 
pot as directed. Down came the bldw; and my 
uncle stood erect, a happier and a wiser man. The 
kind-hearted and faithful Joe lived long in my 
uncle’s service as fariu-bailifT, and never wanted a 
friend as long as the old gentleman lived ; and 
in repeating these extraordinary proceedings to 
eager listeners, he would assure tliem that ‘ he 
never zeed sich a nut afore, nor sich a kernel 1 ’ 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCK AND ABTS. 

CnLORorHTLL (the green colour) and starch and 
cellulose arc developed in plants by the ‘ dissocia¬ 
tion,’ as chemists say, of carbonic acid and watijr 
in the cells of the leaves. The active power in the 
operation is sunlight. 

Is the power confined exclusively to sunlight ? 
Sunlight contains actinism ; so does the electric 
light; and, ns is well known, the actinic rays 
with their chemical energy play an important 
part in the ripening of grain and fruit. Mr 
C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., ha:' made experiments 
at his plea.sant country residence near ’rimbridge 
Wells, which lead to the conclusion mat the 
electric light may be employed with advantage 
in aiding or supplementing sunshine in the 
growth of plants, shrubs, fruit, and flowers. With 
a two-horse-power engine, and a dynamo-elec¬ 
tric machine, making one thousand revolutions a 
minute, he produced a light equal to that of four¬ 
teen hundred candle-s, which, from a reflector fixed 
in the open air about six and a half feet above the 
ground, was directed upon a sunk melon-house. 
Pots were prepared with mustard, cims, carrots, 
cucumbers, and melons, and were divided into four 
groups, (1) wa-s kept entirely in the dark ; (2) was 
treated with electric light exclusively; (3) was 
exposed only to daylight; while (4) had both 
daylight and electric light; but the latter for not 
more than six hours in the twenty-four—namely 
fro^ 6 to 11 p.M. The results were—(1) plants 
pale yellow, soon died ; (2) light green, pretty 
strong leaves ; (3) leaves of the ordinary colour 
and strength of daylight growth; (4) more strength, 
and the green remarkaoly rich and dark. In 
estimating these results, the comparatively short 
time allotted to the electric light must be borne 
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in mind, and also that as the experiments were 
earned on in cold weather, the effect of the light 
Was weakened by the coating of moisture on fehe 
glass of the melon-house. 

The next experiment was to place the electric 
lamp in the same glass-house with the plants, 
where during six successive nights they were 
exposed to electric light; commencing a« soon as 
daylight failed, and ceasing at sunrise. The plants 
had thus no ’•est, but they did not suffer; and it 
was found that when the stove-heat was shut off, 
the heat from the electric light sufficed to main¬ 
tain a temperature of seventy-five degrees in the 
house. 

There remained now to try the effect in the 
open air. So far as it has been carried it confirms 
the previous results. Nine lamps suffice to illumi¬ 
nate three-quarters of an acre. Inclose this area 
with a wall, there will be shdter from w'inds, 
and vertical as well as horizontal space for crops 
of fruit and flowers. Mr Siemens is of opinion 
that in chilly summers the electric light would 
be veiy benracial in securing the setting of the 
fruit-buds, and afterwards in ripening the fruit. 
If it develops chlorophyll, w'liy not saccharine and | 
aroma ? That plants will bear constant light has 
long been proved by the three months of sun¬ 
shine within the Arctic Circle. In Norway an 
acacia plant taken from a dark house and placed 
in the sunshine opened its leaves within two 
hours: an acacia plant in Kent behaved in the 
saTue way when exposed to electric light. Grow¬ 
ing-plants also turn themselves towards it, and 
leaves are sometimes scorched us with sun¬ 
shine. 

Are we to l ave a new application of science in 
the form of electro-horticnlture ? Much depends 
on Ihe I'ost. Where water-power is available for 
driving ttic electric machine, the expense will be 
moderate. iMr Siemens has read a paper on the 
subject before the Koval Society, and exhibited 
Hpecimen-s of tlie plants above described, and of 
flowera, with obvious proof of the invigorating 
effects of electric light and sunshine combined, j 
He ])romises to make known the results of further 
experiments, .and we shall iiave much pleasure 
in communicating them to our readers. 

Some excitement lia.s been occi'sioned by the 
announcement that the diamond had at, la.st been 
produced by a laboratory experiniont, and tlm.s 
verified the long-standing prediction that chemi.stry 
would one day find a way to that achievement. 
Some three months ago a chemist at Gh'usgow 
believed that he had made diamond; but his 
specimens failed on being tested. Now Mr J. B. 
Haunay, also of Glasgow, comes forward, and in 
a communication to the Royal Society describes 
the process by which real iliamond can be pro¬ 
duced. With that description before him, any 
competent chemist could repeat the experiment; 
but he would find it laborious and dangerous, for 
to resist the enormous pressure retpured, tin; oi)cra- 
tion is carried on in a coiled iron tube of small 
bore, but with walk two inches thick. 

Mr Hannay was led to his discovery by a lom^ 
series of experiments on the solubility of solids in 
gtvses; a question of rare interest for chemists, 
lie found one day that when a gas containino' 
carbon and hydrogen is heated under pressure in 
presence of certain metals, the hydrogen is 
attracted by the metal, and the carbon is left 


free. When this takes place—^to quote the descrip¬ 
tion—‘ in presence of a stable compound contain 
ing nitrogen, the whole being near a red-heat, and 
under several thousands of atmospheres of pres¬ 
sure, the carbon is so acted upon by the nitrogen 
compound that it is obtained in the clear trans¬ 
parent form of the diamond.’ The specimens thus 
obtained have been tested, and with conclusive 
results as to the reality of their substance. 

From the scientific point of view, Mr Hannay’s 
success is very important. It enlarges the field of 
experiment, confirms theory, and throws light on 
certaim obscure questions. But it will not che.}^n 
diamemds; and the wearers of and dealers in the 
.sparkling stone may spare themselves anxiety and 
alarm. The ’diamonds hitherto produced are not 


lai|;er than grains of sand; and when coiled 
cylinders of iron four inches in diameter, having 
a half-inch bore through the cebtre, burst in ‘nine 
cases out of tefi ’ under the almost inconceivable 
pressure, it is obvious that tlie manufacture cannot 
be rapid. In all probability we shall have further 
communications on this subject before the end of 
the session. 

A French chemist has examined a large number 
of specimens of rocks, of sea-water, and mineral 
water, and found'lithium, more or less, in all of 
them; also in the water of salt-marshes^ and in 
the deposits left by evaporation of sea-water. In 
certain mineral waters lithium is so abundant that 
it ‘ could be detected in the evaporation residue 
of a single drop of the water.' This fact, 
taken in conjuuction with previous investigations, 
strengthens the experimenter’s theory that ‘ saline 
waters are mineralised at the expense of saliferous 
deposits left by the evaporation of ancient seas.’ 

By a recent calcnlation it is shewn that the 
quantity of petroleum produced iu Pennsylvaxtia 
since the first discovery of the oil in 1859 
amounts to 183,262,639 barrels, valued at more 
than 340,001),000 dollars. 

Professor Schorlemiuer of Owens College, Man-i 
cheater, has in his researches into the chemical! 
product called ‘ auriii,’ascertained that it can be 
transformed into aniline blue, and that all the*l 
aniline colours can now be obtained from phenol j 
or carbolic acid. 

Iu the Journal of the Chemical Society a new 
proce.ss for condensing the fumes of lead-works 
is described, and it is so effectual, that ‘ lead or 
copper smoke will be rendered not more perni¬ 
cious than that from ordinary chimneys.' This 
will be good news for many a one. 

By a series of observations with a delicate spirit- 
level, Mr P. Plantamour has found that iu the 
Canton de Vand there is a periodical oscillation 
of the ground, the rise and fall occujiyiug each ’ 
about six months. Tire anjount is small, tweuty- 
eight seconds of the scale employed, but was 
definitely made out. He believes that a slight 
diurnal oscillation is also perceptible, aud that 
there may be some relation between the combined 
movements and the daily temperature. He 
gests that observers iu other i^arts of the wor^ 
should make similar ob.servations, and thus ascer¬ 
tain whether the oscillations are general or local. 
The observations would have to be oontiuaed 
through a nuujber of years before trustworthy 
conclusions could be drawn, and ^me oonnectiou 
might tlien appear between the oscillations trod the 
inuueaice of terrestrial magnetism. 
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Last year an ingenious American at Chicago 
invented an auiiphom, by which deaf persons 
could be surprisingly aided in hearing. The thing 
thus named is made of very thin caoutchouc, and 
resembles the hand-screens used by ladies when 
Sitting near the fire. The bottom and two sides 
i are rectangular ; the top is curved, and from the 
! centre of tne curve, strings which can be stretched 
[ tight, pass downwards, and are fastened to the 
handle. A certain amount of tension is thus 
imparted to the instrument. If then the end of 
the handle be placed against the upper teeth, 
bOrrads of music and of a loud voice can beuheard 
even by the deaf and dumb. These fact^ have 
been proved by numerous experiments. 

The price of the audiphone is Trom ten to 
fifteen dollars, and films of caoutchouc are very 
brittle in told w’eatjier. A Frenchman set himseif 
to discover some material that sljould be cheap 
and durable, and have the same acoustic efficacy, 
and found it in a peculiar fine elastic cardboard, 
exceedingly thin, which requires no strings nor 
fixed tension. It may be held in a slit in a small 
thin piece of hard wood, which is to be pressed 
against the upper teeth. Instruments thus pre¬ 
pared were tried on deaf and dumb pupils with 
the happiest results. They heard the notes of a 
piano, apd could distinguish spoken words ; and 

J )er8ons accustomed to the use of an ear-trumpet 
ind the audiphone more serviceable and less 
irritating. The apparatus w.as described at a meet¬ 
ing of the Societe potir Enmuragement dc I’Indiistrie 
Nationuh, at 44 Kue dc Rennes, Paris. 

In the Transactiom of the Philosophical Society of 
Adelaide is a paper on the Subterranean Drainage 
of the Interior of Australia; an interesting question 
m a country where vast quantities of river-water 
disappear in a way not yet satisfactorily ascer- 
tainea. For example, the Ovens river, with a flow 
of five hundred and ninety-six cubic feet a minute, 
falls into the Murray. The Murray above the 
confluence delivers two thousand six hundred and 
i!(i.xty cubic feet a minute ; but below the conflu¬ 
ence, not more than two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five cubic feet, which further down 
is reduced to two thousand and eleven cubic 
feet. The loss in the course of a few miles is 
thus eight hundred and fifty cubic feet of water 
a minute. 

Other examples are to be found in the rivers 
of the hilly region, fed by perennial springs, and 
sending down prodigious quantities of water in the 
rainy season ; but fail during the summer season, 
or * emptj themselves at nowhere in particular in 
the intenor.' 

The ordinary explanation of the disappearance 
of the wpter is that it is evaporated; out, as is 
shewn, the amount of. the rainfall is by far too 
large for the evaporation theory, A large part of 
the interior of Australia is what geologists call 
‘tertiary,’ resting at dts edges on older strata ; a 
vast underground reservoir is thereby formed, and 
into this reservoir, as certain experts contend, the 
water finds its way. Only by boring artesian wells j 
could this view be tested. Should water be found, 
the interior of Australia will suffer no more from 
droughts, and green pastures and fruitful fields 
will overspread Ae now scorching landscape. 

Mr W. J. M‘G«e having had to survey and plot 
a large number of the mounds which have so long 
puzzled the anthropologists of the United States, 


‘has been struck by the constancy of certain 
dimensions and the harmony observable in all, 
whatever the variation, indicating to a certainty 
the use of a unit of linear measurement in their 
erection.' Hereby an interesting question has 
been raised : What was the value of that unit ? 

A paper on Architectural Competitions, read at 
the Instihite of British Architects, ha*l for its 
object to shew the harmful effects of competitions 
on the profession at large, and suggest to the Insti¬ 
tute to ‘ take some practical steps to remedy the 
evils acknowledged to exist.’ In the discussion 
that followed. Professor Kerr made a few remarks, 
which may perhaps be allowed a place in such 
a summary as the present. Having protested 
against the notion that competition favours modest 
merit, the Professor said : ‘ Modesty will wait; 
it is immodesty that will not. Merit can wait; it 
is demerit that cannot The man who, in profes¬ 
sional life, is the most fortunate is he who starts 
without false aids, without fallacious incentives, 
without self-conceit and without hurry. Wait¬ 
ing patiently, working diligently, and' walking up¬ 
rightly, until he has reached the age of matured 
usefulness, he then attains that position which 
matured usefulness alone can permanently hold, 
l)ecau.sc it alone is worthy to liold it. In plain 
language, at the age of forty (which is recognised 
a.s the e.arliest period nt which a man may expect 
to acquire a jjiosition in a profession as dis¬ 
tinguished from a trade), he fiiuls himself begin¬ 
ning to know the world well ; youth has passed 
into full manhood, and he has livc-and-twenty 
years before him during which to employ his 
energies at their best, and to win respect for a 
meritorious old age,’ 


THE B E a G A 11’ S DO 0. 

Kambliso one day in London city, 

I saw a dog tliat raised niy jnty, 

A wretched cur all skin and bone. 

That in the gutter crawled along ; 

And in his mouth (1 smiled at that) 

He held an old and crownless hat. 

With quick and deferenti.d eyi;. 

II ' watclicd the bustling iiasHer.sd>y, 

Who ill (heir haste, as ou they farijd, 

Nor cast a glance .at him nor eared. 

Yet some, when they had jia''’.si!d some paces, 
Vould halt with grins upon their faces ; 

Ili.s story -was so plain indeed, 
iSo clear, that he who ran might read : 

‘ A beggar’.s dog—his master de.ad— 

Tlie beast still carries on the trade, 

Anil trusts by diligence and care, 

The public patromige to share.’ 

1 sauntered on ; but as 1 went, 

Aly thoughts upon that dog were lient. 

‘Behold !’ I said in meditation, 

‘ The force of custom, education ; 

And though we laugh at him—’tis sad— 
f^umc human plans are quite as bad. 

How many schemes in this same tow’u 
Are merely hats without the crown; 

’SVays indirect, but most complete, 

Of tossing money on the street,’ J. Sards. 
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THE Ri:STORATION MOVEMENT. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


AboI'T forty years ai-o, after a long period of 


that there was anything to find fault with in 
the debased condition of the ecclesiastical edifices. 
Sentiment, for a time, was divorced from religious 
obscT’vance. 

Any revival of taste in church-building was 


iivgb ct and degradation, tin; j.’k? old ecclesiastical i retarded rather than advanced by introducing 
lotted over the British islands began to | imitations of the Grecian and Roman styles of art 
excil-; ..aroe.d, attention, with a viev' to arresting j into situations where they were wholly out of 
thf ir decay, and if possible reRtoring them to their place. Ancient ecclesiastical structures, usually 
01 ii.ti i 01 . W- I not a bttlo to deplore in j known as Gothic, can admit of no patching with 
' i hce-lless extravagance of the age, ! Greek or Roman characteristics. There must be 

ds r-viral of i ay be considered a redeeming 1 tborougb congruity, and what is equally import- 
i It shews an nppreci. aon of the beautiful ' nut, no counterfeits in the form of fantastic deco- 

bi tbal ; jpartment, of art Avhich has for its .siiccial ■ ration. Until within the last hundred years, some 
object the promotion of polcmnising religious; architects committed grievous offences of‘this 
tin.a dig Tliwe is much that is liopehil in tiiis : kind, and in this respect none brought greater 
recently evoked spirit. It only needs to be pro-! discredit on the profession than Wyatt, architect, 
perly directed. | who flourished at the close of last century, and 

The ubu<e, almost llie obliteration, of urchitcc-1 died in 1813. lie is reputed to have done much 
tural taste, as everybody knows, was priinarily due | damage to certain cathedrals of England that were 
to the ecclesiastical revolution in the sixteonlh i subjected to his operations. 

century. What was tlien spared was, a century { Men with his conceptions revelled in their 
fater, subjected to the most odious abuse during' absurdities, no one taking objection, during the 
the civil war and Oominonwei»llh. By these I early years of the present century. At length, in 
fievera’ movements, particularly •the latter, the; the writings of Rickman And Pugin, came the 
finer feedings in art were subdued. From what j dawn of a true revival as concerns Gothic archi- 
ruust be deemed a perversion of principle, purity | tecture. With all hia strange dogmatising and 
in religion was identified with ugliness to the | eccentricity of expression, Augustus Welby Pugin, 
and discordance to the ear. The genius: about 1841, gave an irresistible impetus to efforts 
of dullness was predominant. Such old ecclesi-1 at restoration on the pure and elegant Gothic 
astical structures as were not destroyed outright, model which prevailed in England in the four- 
were either allowed to sink to decay, or were I teenth and fifteenth centuries. Since that time, 
repaired and altered with tasteless indifference, j through a remarKable advance in public taste, the 
Churches were built like bams, as unsightly as it I restoration of cathedrals and churches on a correct 
was possible to make them. Stuffed with pews ardiitectural principle has been widely and satis- 
and gaUerics, and unprovided with means of factorily effected. % 

ventilation, their interior was often to the last In these observations, we have merely 
degree offensive. By way of variety, the pews glanced at a ^fhat subject that has been singu- 
wore sometimes arranged as inclosed seats round a larly neglected in litferature. The vicii^itudes of 
table, like boxes in a restaurant. So low liad sunk old ecclesiastical buildings throughout the United 
the public sense of decency in the seventeenth Kingdom remain to be written in a lucid com- 
and eighteenth centuries, that national luminaries, pendious form. * Out of a multiplicity of dry 
such 08 poets, divines, essayists, historians, and details might be gathered materials for all histor- 
novelists, to whom people now look back with a ical work as interesting as a populttr romance, 
degree of reverence, do not seem to have remsu'ked What revelations of enthusiastic piety, what out- 








of pas8i<ni, and -what interlardings of the restored state is worthy of its architectural char* 
cCqiDSc with the pathetic! The proceedings of actor and historical aseociations. 

Wyatt and otheto of like stamp, as pretenders ,in Rochester CJathedral also experienced cruel treai- 
t^ art of rectification, wonld compose the droll ment from the troops of the Commonwealth. The 
element in auch a comprehensive narrative. Just nave was transformed into a carpenter’s shop, 
to IPV6 on idea of what many cathedrals have with saw-pits. All the monument^ brasses were 
gone through, we offer the following instances. destroyed. After being long in a deplorable con- 
No ecclesiastical edifice in England suffered dition, the building was restored by. Sir Gilbert 
more by the civil war in the seventeenth century Scott. 

than the Cathedral of Lichfield. In a previous A case of ruin through sheer neglect and mie- 
age, the cathedral and adjoining close had, for sake management occurs in the history of the Cathedral 
of securil^, been surrounded by a wall, forining a of Llandaff. As a Norman church of the twelfth 
j kind of defensive fort. This was a fatal pre<”au- century, it was suffered to fall into great dis- 
tion. 'The walled inclosure having held'out for the repair. Early in the eighteenth century, roofs 
Royalists, was captured by a force under Lord and towers had fallen in, and the service w'as 
I Brooke, fiieroely zealous Puritan, in March 1643, conducted in a corner of tlie building. In 1732, 
bis lordship, however, being shot in the attack, an effort was made to bring it into decent order, 
Then followed a regular spoliatioii. Preachers for which purpose, a Mr Wood of Bath was 
quite as fanatical as Habakkuk Mucklewrath, in- employed. Wood appears to have bad no other 
cited the soldiers to destroy everything of a tasteful notion of restoring a Gothic cdifiai than by- 
nature in the cathedral. The organ and stained i supplying deficiencies with w'ork in the Roman 
glass windows were smashed in pieces, the tesse- j or modern style, so as to look neat and pretty, 
lated pavements were torn up, and tombs and I He actually introduced an Italian room as 
monuments laid in ruin. After misusage of this j a portion of the nave, and planned u front 
kind for a month. Prince Rupert succeeded in j w-ith a plain facade surmounted by a dome, 
expelling the invaders; and the cathedral remained | No uninstructed country nja.sou could have 
in the hands of the Royalists until 1646, when, I done worse. Luckily, the dome wiis never 
as the result of a fresh siege, it was surrendered to ! built. While the calhedra! was in the incoa- 
the Parliamentary forces. On the Restoration of I gruous condition in which it had been left by 
Charles IL, the cathedral, as in other cases, was j Wood, Richard Watson, Professor of Divinity at 
given up, and worship was resumed as before the Cambridge, was appointed Bishop of Ll.-uulalf in 
troubles. Something was done in the way of 1782. Well, here at last was a man who, it 
repairs, but much remained to be effected. When might be presumed, would further the restora- 
the remedy was applied, it was as bad as the tion of the cathedral Altogether a mistake, 
disease. In 1788, Wyatt was unfortunately em- Watson appears to have cared nothing for his 
ployed upon the building. He caused the arches diocese. At least he kept away irom it. He 
to be built up, and otherwise created havoc with resided like a country gentleman in Weatmore- 
the interior arrangements.* The edifice remained land, where he flourirhed as an agriculturist and 
in an unsatisfactory state until 1860, when, at a great planter of trees, particularly the larch. At 
Is^e cost, it was restored in the best taste by his leisure he wrote the * Apology' for the Bihh?/ 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and now is one of the most and one or two other works. As Regards the 


beautiful cathedreds in England. 


restoration of h^s catht>dr.il lie manifested entire 


Salisbury Cathedrii, a fine specimen of thir- indifference. He died in 1816, leaving tlie work 
toenth-century art, and which is specially noted of restoration to others. Not until recent times, 
for its lofty tapering spire, suffered the misfor. chiefly through the energy of the Rev. Bruce 
tone of being submitted to "Wyatt for some Knight, Chancellor of the Diocese, and Dean i 
necessary repairs and restorations. Short work Conybeare, was the building resuscitated in its 
was made of the more ornamental parts of the ancient beauty and condition, at a cost of more 
edifice. Chapels, screens, and porches were swept than thirty thousand pouuda Mr Pritchard, a 
away ; ancient paintings were obliterated; stained resident architect, has tlie merit of restoring 
glass windows were destroyed, ittid emptied into this gem of ancient art to what it had been in 
the city ditch; and a .venerable campanile which the original, indeed somewhat improving upon 
stood in the churchyard was levelled with the it. 

gtound.t So low was public Jmte in 1789, that York Minster, perhaps the grandest and mo.st 
these operations wer^ gtaierally thwght to be very spacious of the English cathedrals, whose history 
judicious. They were rimply diiipaceful. What takes us back to the seventh century, has under- 
Wyatt took away cannot be* replaced; but every- gone some extraordinary vicissitudes; while its 
thing has been done in recent times to make the ornate pillars, its lofty arches, its numerous 
best of what he left; and now the building in its cha^^els, its elegant screen, its finely carved tombs, 
___ . .and its towers with rich mouldings, excite the 

, 4 . 41 . «4 1 1 ,, admiration of all lovers of art. The wealth 

* Hnmrs‘Hand-Book to the Cathedrals of England,’ I , .v i. mi- • i. 

Western 1 division, j l^ivished by pious donors on the building might 

t Ibid., Southern Diviirion, page 96. ' I well be matter for. surprise. The very grandeur 
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und dignity ©f the edidoe seem to have indted PaalV it waa called, perished in the great 
the deetructive feelings of a madman. One day fire of London, 1666. After this third burning, 
in February 1829, Jonathan Martin, brother of sprung up the' magnificent structure of Wmn, 
Martin the well-known artist, entered the building which, favoured by its comina,nding situatiou, 
as an ordinary visitor, and having concealed him- exceeds in imposing grandeur its prototype, St 
self behind a tomb in the north transept, he in the Peter’s. The only maUer for regret is that its 
course of the night set fire to the woodwork in the effect is to a certain extent lost by being too 
choir and to the organ. The flames reached the closely hemmed in by the surrounding streets, 
roof; which,was entirely consujned. Satisfied with A Gothic edifice would, ecclesiastically, have been 
what he had done, he escaped through a window ; more congenial; but undeniably the choice of a 
but was captured a few days afterwards. He Roman style of art with a massive towering 

was tried at York assizes, and being pronounced dom% has proved the most effectual in the cir- 

irisane, was confined in a lunatic asylum, and cumstances. The work was fmishet^n 1710; 
died in 1838. Public sentiment was so roused so that tlie building is now only a hundred and 
by the calamity, that a sub.''Tiption was set on seventy ;;^ear8 old. Completed in the reign of 
foot, and yielded the sum Of sixty-five thousand Queen Anne, an effigy of that Princess is'placed 

S ounds, which was spent on repairing the parts in front of the building, facing down Ludgate 
estroyed. To aid in the undertaking, govern- Hill. It is pleasing to add that the cost of 
ment contributed five thousand pounds worth of erection w'us, througii local taxation, borne exclu- 
teak timber from the Naval Dockyards. The sively by the citizens of London. We are not 

restoration was intrusted to Sir Robert Sinirke. without a hope that a groat man will some day 

Unfortunately, through the carelessness of some rise up in London, and make an effort—though, 
w'orkmen einjiloyed in repairing the clock in the considering the value of property, it will be a 
south-west tower, in May 1840, a destructive fire ! costly one—to widen the open space round this 
broke out; ami the restoration, also effected by | noble structure, on which aU Englishmen look 
subscription, cost twenty-three thousand pounds, j w'ith eves of afftction. 

The stained glass winilows of York Minster, com- ! In a sub.sequont paper we shall present a 
pleted in recent times, are among the laigest and ' summary of the vast expense which uas been 
finest of the kind in England. | incurred in repairing the various cathMrals of 

St Paul’s, the glory of London, the grand work ! England, and need only say here that the aggre- 
of Sir Christopher Wren, which is well known | gate amount, as far as is known, is uinvards of 
to everybody, has a bbtory and a character of its : a million sterling. But the work of improve- 
>Ml. iluil; n the Roman style of architecture, * ment is not at an end. We are constantly 
after the nu/lel of St Peter’s at Rome, it is a ; hearing of fresh outlays in conformity with 
comparatively modern structure. The earliest: the enlarged wants and wishes of the community, 
ec lesia^lical edifice ou the spot was an old church | The ancient abbey of St Albans, which had 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, w'hich being consumed been occupied as a parish church since the 
by fire in i 087, was replaced by a massive Norman Reformation, is now constituted the cathe- 


for its restoration. Charles I. took the matter up | fashion. Each religious body vies with another 
practically. Under his auspices, Inigo Jones made 1 as to which shall have • the handsomest and 
considerable reparations, but he committed a i most commodious place of worship. With a 
serious mistake, by giving the shattered Gothic j jiervading feeling of this kind, the venerable 
edifice a splendid Roman portico, with a row of I structures that had sulfered from decay or niis- 
pillara ot the Corinthian order! usage could not be left to perish. The general 

While the scaffolding was still up, comes the wish is to preserve a class of buildings not only 
rule of the Puritan parliament, which 8i>eedily grand and pleasing to look at, but as being 
changes the destiny of St Paul’s. The sum of intimately associated vritii the national history, 
seventeen thousand pounds, designed to complete With the correct taste* which now prevails ^ 
the repairs, was seized, and appropriated to pay the subject, therv has been a difficulty of treat- 
arreara due to a regiment The interior of the ment on tlui old lines. Attontion has had to 
building was used as a cavalry barrack and stable, be paid to Hiose changes in ritual that have 
The Roman portico was let out for shops to ' taken place since tlto buiklings were constructed. 
Bempstresses and Imckstem The Iniilding remained Neglect on this score would have rendered 
in this wretched condition till the Restoration, ■' attempts at restoration useless. 

1660, when it was cleared out, and put into a We could fiH pages with accounts of what has 
state of decency. Projects were now set on foot lately been done through voluntaty contributioiis 
to thoroughly repair the edifice, and Wren to restore old parish and collegiate ebu^ea that 
gave some suggestions on the subject. Before had sunk into disreiiair iu diifereat parts Eng- 
a determination could be come to, ‘Old St land; the object iu every case being to bri^ back 


from fire. In 1561, it was si t uck by lightning, | among whom we may specially refer to Sir 

and partly consnmt‘d. By the efforts of the city j Edmund Becket, Bart Q.C. 

authoritie.s, it was repaired sufficiently to admit I Obviously, the present extraordinary Restora- 
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to tii^r otitdtiftl beaatv of arohi* where are their principles 1 Here is the r&tf 
IwpT^^abim tor temple, the ant latoretion that ia gaisR to tain plaae, aA 

netirapaper notice respecting WincWter: the moment thev are asked, they say that must be 
,.*C&3feh reetomfion has in tliis city given back excepted from their rule. I^shonld like to know 
e^in to 1*8 every one of the ancient churches in why. The work cannot be done without a great 
aW thiar beauty, and the latest and last example— deal of actual rebuilding, and imitating the old 
Jbr all are now done—is that of St Bartholomew work as well as we can, which I boldly avow is 
Hyde, once the church of the servants and tenants the proper mode of restoring work which is par- 
of Hyde Abbey—w'here rested the remains of tially decayed, so that the old and new may 
Alfred the Great and his family—and which, look continuous and complete. I utterly deride 
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where are their principles! Here is the vfflfy 
first restoration that is going to take place, and 


the moment thev are asked, they say that must be 
excepted from their rule. I* should like to know 
why. The work cannot be done without a great 
deal of actual rebuilding, and imitating the old 
work as Well as we can, which I boldly avow is 


of Hyde Abbey—^w’here rested the remains of 
Alfred the Great and his family—and which, 
rince the Keformation, has been the parish church 
of that extra-mural district named after thersaint, 
who snff^ed death by being flayed alive. The 
church many interesting architectural features, 
dating back, as it does, to the time of Henry* I. 
There^is a noble Norman doorway of that date; 
and the character of the church is generally transi¬ 
tion, with Early English additions, and some even 


all the nonsense that is talked about the baseness 
of imitation and copying. In such cases it is the 
only proper mode of restoration.’ 

All who take a comprehensive view of the 
subject will concur in these sensible remarks. 
The term ‘restoration’ must be accepted quali- 
fiedly. No one can bring back what was 
destroyed ; but in many instances, architectural 


later. In consequence of the increasing population j details, such as the damaged shatts and capitals 
of the parish, additions have been necessary from [ of pillars, can bo mended with new stone-work 
time to time; and within the Last f6w months the to resemble the original. Coatings of w’bitewash 
north aisle has been completed, together with , and the dirt of oentnries can be removed from 
other repairs. The architect and contractors adher-^ finely vaulted ceilings. Division wails can ho 
ing closely, and we may almost say reverently, taken down, so as to develop the character of the 


to ancient details, have reproduced the ancient 
taste and grandeur of the original clinrch without 
a fault, save that economy compelled the use of 
deal instead of oak in the roof. The repairs, 
completion, and furniture of the church liave cost 
fifteen hundred pounds, exclusive of inanj* special 
gifts. The venerable building is now as strong 
as when fir^t built, seven hundred years ago.’ 

Looking to the hideous operations of some 
architects now deceased, we can readily under¬ 
stand how a terror should have sjnung up 
lest interesting old buildings might be damaged 
in the process of restoration. Uence, in some 
quarters an auli-restoration craze, and an anti¬ 
restoration society. There may, however, be un¬ 
reasonable apprebeusiouB on this score, which 
may be set aside as ridiculous. Every case must 
be judged on its own merits. This is made 
clear by a speech of Sir Edmund Becket, on 
the occasion of a disenssiou before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.* Sir Edmund 
said: ‘If we are to try and lay down anything 
that can be calle<l.rule3 for restoration, I should 
say that the primary things to bo remembered 
are, that we w'ant our*churches to be both useful 
and beautiful; a building in a state of decay 
is neither. Generally speaking, the more we can 
moke it look like what it was in its best times, 
the more beautiful it will be ; and yet there are 
cases where it would be absurd and unpractical 
prudery not to add features which were never 
there iteforo. When men talk against restoration, 
they forget that non-restoration^ is destruction, 
Bometimes gradual, but sometimes as sudden and 
complete as if the building were knocked down. 
How many old Norman towers have fallen both in 
ancient and modern times for v'ant of that repair 
which may be called,restomtion ; and how many 
have been saved in our time fr(«fl a like fate! 
Chichester fell, and St Alban's tower was within 
a few days ol falling when it was saved. The 
finest Early English part of that nave is now 
shored up with timber. “Leave it alone,” say the 
Anti-restoration Society, I suppose. (“ No, no! ”) 
The mdmbsrs oLtUe Society say “No;” then 

* Sessional Papers, 1876,1877; Na 14. 


taken down, so as to develop the character of the 
edifice as designed by the architect. In effecting 
repairs of this kind we truly restore tlie buiMing 
as far as man can re.store anything. Wo shew in 
its integrity, or nearly so, what was admired and 
held in reverence liy long by-gone geiu'rations, 
while in doing this wo need not give np one 
iota of the ailvanced views panctioned by modern 
habits of thought. Modern conceptions and scien¬ 
tific discoveries help us to improve and embellish 
the picture of the past. Fur ill-llagged floors we 
can substitute encaustic tiles or tesMilated pave¬ 
ment. ’J'o the cold and slnvciing aisles, we can 
impart the warmtii of a .summer day by means of 
ingeniously conti ivisl processes of heating. Wc c.in 
so purify the air by ventilation, that going to 
church may be no longer detrimental to hcaltii, 
or nauseous to the senses. To aid tlie solemnising 
thoughts befitting the place, we can fill the 
windows with stained glass re 2 )re.senting events 
in .Scrqilure history, ‘ teaching to live and die.’ 
.Surely, therefore, the restorers of cathedrals and 
churches, by rendering public woraliif) more attrac¬ 
tive, are doing no wrong; but rather among a 
crowd of w'orker.s are.doing their best to cheer 
human life, and biighteu up the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

At another ojiportunity, we shall have some¬ 
thing to say regal ding the lle,.storation Movement 
as demonstrated in Scotland, Ireland, and else- ■ 
where. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER VI.—HISTORY. 

A slipshod, threadbare fiffure, clad in weedy black. 

It was two o’clock a.m. in the Strand. Looked at 
from the gate of that obstructive church which 
faces westward in the centre of the thoroughfare, 
beneath the quivering gas-lamps on either side 
lay a gleaming desolation. No footstep broke 
the silence of tlie night. It was a true English 
summer, and the night-air was chill and raw; and 
a thin persistent drizzle fell upon the slippery 
flags, the muddy horse-road, and the gleaming 
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fronts of hottsea. A deserted London. It vat too 
early for the market riot close at hand—too late 
for the homeward-reeling tavern roysterer. The 
great city slept, and the qniet heavens wept over 
it Even they bending so long above it, had lost 
their brightness and their parity. They mourned 
above the city with thin tears, an i a dreary wind 
was seeking here and there with Mournfnl voices, 
for a something lost. A deserted London—a city 
of the dead. No soul abroad—not even the oil¬ 
skin-capped and caped policeman 

Who is this? A slipshod, ■ ureadbarc figure, 
clad in weedy black, which clings moistly about 
him, as though ho had come up from the depths 
of tliat vile river which laps the pillars of the 
Bridge of Sighs, hard by. The figure crouched 
for refuge fnmi the rain against a door which 
stood not more than a foot back from the flagged 
pathway, and his unwholesome garments shone 
with rain at every projecting angle. His boots 
gaped at the toes, and were so rotten and ragged 
I at the soft, that they made a splashing noise 
I within themselves whenever tlie wearer moved 
his feet, as he did often and uneasily, half in 
impatience, and half in search of warmth. From 
where he stood, the wet street gleamed beneath 
the gas-lamps like a river; and dead asleep as the 
great city might be, there was yet in the air a 
faint ami di.stant hum, which sjxjke the seething 
lile about him. 

Ho peon'll from his meagre sheltering-placc 
olten. 'J'heii' came the measured tread of a police- 
mau : and slinking from his shelter, the man 
concealed himself in an eiitry. I'lie measured 
tieail went by, and he emerged stealthily and 
took up his old position. There he waited and 
watched until a door on the opposite side of 
the street was opened, and with a curt ‘ tlood- 
night,' addressed to some one within, a man came 
out ujioti the street and stepped briskly westward. 
The shivering figure left the doorway, and with 
his black rags fluttering in the wind, and gleam¬ 
ing in the gaslight and the rain, crossed the 
street. The man in front, greatcoated, well booted, 
vigorous, hummed an air as he walked, and kept 
time to it in his sturdy march. The shmidering, 
gleaming, ragged wretch behimT him panted and 
groaned as he hurried in his footsteps. At last, 
however, he came up with him, and laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

^ The man who was thus accosted turned, faced 
his follower, and recognised him, ‘ Hiilo ! What’s 
the matter I’ 

‘'Sense me, sir,' said the other, panting still 
after his brief run ; ‘ but 1 thought 1 might make 
BO bold, sir. I went down to your place, sir, an' 
they told me you'd gone out, an’ wheer you'd 
gone, an’ so I made hold lor to follow you au' wait 
lor you, sir.’ Here he paused to cough huskily 
behind his wasted hand. '' 

‘Well?' the other asked. 

‘She's in a awful state, sir—(lyin’ sir. Would 
you be so good as come an' look at her V 

‘Couldn’t you have gone to the jiarish sur¬ 
geon ?’ 

‘ I went to him at five o’clock to-night, sir; an’ 
again at nine; an’ again at 'leven, an’ he hadn’t 
come home neither time.’ 

‘ Well, 1 suppose I must go,’ returned the 
Doctor in a grumbling tone. 


‘<3<4 bless yon, air/said the other; ‘I know’d 
yon wonld.^ ‘ 

‘Don’t hnmbng me, Penkridge,’ replied the 
l^octor. ‘ You ’ll want all your breath for your 
walk. Come along.* 

Thqr turned back, threaded through half-a- 
dozen winding streets between the Strand and 
Oxford Street, and at last turned into a low, dark 
and noisome entry, which led them to a court, 
whose poverty and squalor were picturesque in the 
light of a single gas-lamp. The inhabitants might 
have preferred perhaps that it should be lass pic- 
turesejae and better lighted, as the Dc^or, stum¬ 
bling along the broken and uneven pavement, 
ceftainly Yould. 

‘Now, lead the way,’ said the Doctor bru.squcly 
as they paused b(!fore a door. The man pushed 
the door open. It moved only upon tfhe hinge, 
and gr ed upon the broken bricks behind it. It 
opened flush upon a staircase, above which hung 
a single oil-fainp, emitting a dim light and a 
sickly odour. The stairs, like the court, were 
broken and uneven, and the balustrades were gone 
here and there altogether; having been either 
broken up for fuel, or destroyed in the course of 
some broil amongst the inhabitants of the house. 
The Doctor and his companion passed up several 
flights of stairs, and caino upon a rooip which 
Seemed at first sight to be deserted. It was faintly 
illumined by the light of a candle stuck against 
the wall, and holding theiu by the congealed 
grease which had guttered from it. The w’all 
above it was blackened by a tapering streak of 
smoke. In one corner of the room the shadows 
seemed to rest deeper than elsewhere ; but as the 
eyes grew accustomed to the dim ligiit, these 
sluulows resolved themselves into the figure of a 
woman, stretched upon a heap of shavings, and 
covered by a piece of tattered sacking. 

‘Bring the light,’ said the Doctor, kneeling 
down over this figure. 

His companion obeyed him. 

‘ Why, what's this i ’ the Doctor asked, turning 
down the sacking, and disclosing the face of a 
child, evidently not more than a few weeks old. 

‘That’s it,’ said the man kneeling beside him. 
At the apparent risk of settings the couch of shav¬ 
ings on lire—since he stilLheld the candle in his 
hand—he took up the child. * Tell me what you 
think of her, please sir,’ he asked, indicating the 
recumbent figure by a motion of the hand. 

The Doctor bent farther over, and laid his finger 
on a wasted wrist. The man knelt by him, holding 
the candle to her face and watching him keenly. 
The Doctor’s hand passed from the wrist to the 
region of the heart. Then he took the candle and 
examined the (pee. lie laid the tip of a finger 
upon an eyelid and raised*it. The eye remained 
open, staring in a ghastly way. The Doctor closed 
it again, gave back the candle, and /irose. The 
man also arose and faced him, hoMing the child in 
his left arm.<^ The Doctor shook his head. 

‘You don’t ftnean to say, sir,’ the man asked 
sternly, * as you can’t do nothin' for her ? ’ ^ 

The Doctor, with a motion of the hand towitfda 
the recumbent figure in the corner, answered; 

‘ She has been (Va<l au hour.’ The man dropped 
the candle and the child, and fell npon his knees 
with a sharp cry. The candle, nnextisigmshed, lay 
upon the shavings, and the Doctor set his fot^ upon 
it just in time. Tho wail of the child struck 
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throngli the darkness ; and the Doctor, groping his 
way down-stairs, found the tnalodorous lamp at 
the bottom, and returned with it—the child’s cry 
assailing his ears all the time. The man still knelt 
beside the couch, and had taken one of the dead 
hands in both his own. The infant lay unheeded 
until the Doctor set the lamp upon the floor and 
took it in his arms, and examined its limbs, to see 
how far the tiny creature had been injured by the 
falL The infant screamed and writhed with pain ; 
but the man on the floor took no heed until 
the Doctor laid a hand upon his shoulder. « 

‘ Penkrulge,' said the Doctor, ‘ this is your 
child r - 

The man looked stupidly at him, but, retunud 
no answer. 

‘ Is this your child, Penkridge ? * the Doctor 
asked again. 

‘Yes,’ responded the man stonily... ‘Mine an’ 
hers. God help her! Mine an' hers.’ He mut¬ 
tered this over and over again until he got it into 
a sort of rhythm, which was arrested by the 
Doctor’s hand again laid upon his shoulder. 

‘ Do you know that you have damaged the child 
seriously 1 Get up. You can do no good there, 
my poor fellow, and you may do something 
here.*^ 

The man dropped the thin hand he had held 
caressingly within liis own, and arose. 

‘ Have you any friends in the hou.se 1 ’ the 
Doctor asked. 

He shook his head dismally, and said he had no 
friends. ‘ Her was the larst^’ he said, and looked 
stonily down upon her. 

‘ Have you nobody you can ask to take care of 
the cliild ? Is there no w'omanly neighbour who 
could see to it until the morning 1 ’ 

He shook his head once more, answering that he 
didn’t know, and repeated : ‘ Her was, the larst.’ 

‘ Have you any money ?’ 

The man laughed drearily, and shook his head. 

* Any fnel ? Any food ? ’ 

He shook his head again, and answered ; ‘ Not 
a mbssel of anythin’.’ 

As the Doctor stood in perplexity with the wail¬ 
ing child still in his arms, a tap at the door was 
heard, and the face of a woman looked into the 
apartment ‘ Good-niornin’, Docthor,’ said the 
owner of the face. ‘ Will I be able to do anything 
for you ? ’ 

‘ You are a perfect bles.sing at this minute, Mrs 
Closky,’ the Doctor answered. 

*Ah, poor thing,’ said Mrs Closky, looking 
down at the miserable couch of shavings. ‘ Her 
throubles is over. It don’t take much lookin’ to 
see that; God be good to us.—Ye tiny crathur, 
what chune’e that ye ’re singin’ ? .Lend her to me, 
Docthor dear. An* ’tia plain he’* llured, poor 
crathur. Take him away down to Mick on the 
second fluye, Docthor, an’ lave me to do the 
decent thing by her. 1 mnind lier when she was 
respictable an’ well to do; an’ him-tew, wid a 
dAcent little place o’ business, till ‘he fell iu wid 
Mi?<ther Tasker, bad cess to him! ’ 

‘ Is there any other woman in the house, Mrs 
Closky,’ asks tne Doctor, * or in the court ? Any 
woman who could help you heref to take care of 
the child, and so forth r 

‘Sure, I’lt manage, Docthor,' responds Mrs 
Oloaky ‘What is it that’s the matther wid the 
chMV 


* She has had a fall, and is badly hurf^ I am 
afraid.’ 

‘Will I bring her down to Nelly then?' the 
woman a-sked. ‘Fetch the light wid ye, Docthor, 
av ye plaze, an’ fetch him along to Mick. I 
heerd ye cornin’ in, an’ I see the poor crathur 
there wasn’t far off takiu’ the blessed journey 
a month ago. An’ when I see ye goin’ down¬ 
stairs to bring the lamp just now, I thought that 
maybe ye might be wantin’ somebody, au’ 1 
slipped up. Mick’s in bed, and so’s Nelly j but 
I’ll not be a minute geltiu’ thim out.’ 

Mrs Closky led the way dowii-stairs with the 
child in her arms?, the Doctor following with the 
lamp, and Penkridge bringing up the rear. The 
room into which the woman conducted her 
companions was almost as sparsely famished as 
that they had just quitted. It boasted a table— 
contrived from a cnite and an old door; and 
several tea-chests, which served as seats. A cur¬ 
tain hung half across the room, anti on the near 
side of it a girl lay on a rough mattre.ss, with au 
old greatcoat wrapped about her. Mrs Closky 
disappeared behind the curtain, and after au 
audible colloquy with her husband, in the course 
of which both he and she made use of a good deal 
of rough language, induced him to rise and shew 
himself. He came forth sleepy-eyed and scarcely 
sober ; but at sight of the Doctor, professed himself 
ready to do anything iu his power to oblige that 
gentioman, ‘ from wilful inurtuer tlownwards.' 

‘ Howld your tongue, ye omadhaun,’ says Mrs 
Clo.sky ; ‘ au’ bring a dhrop o’ comfort for the poor 
sowl here that’s lost his wife ; the heavens be her 
bed this noight! ’ 

Thus commissioned, JMr Clo.sky retired behind 
the curtain, and shortly reappeared with a black 
bottle and a wine-glass without a foot, aud invited 
his visitor to drink. The invitation was at first 
declined, with a shake of the head ; but Mr 
Closky grew pressing, aud Penkridge at length 
took the footless glass and said : ‘ My humble 
respects to all,’ and drank. Mr Clo.sky, with a 
‘sentiment’ suited to the occasion, followed his 
example. The Doctor (>ccopied himself with the 
child, and having made use of ^uch soothing 
appliances as were within reach, went away, 
promising to return in the morning, and letiving a 
few coins with Mrs Closky for the use of Penkridge 
and the child, until some further provision could 
be made for them. 

Mrs Closky laid the child down by her daughter, 
and having instructed her to take care of it, went' 
up-stairs to perform the last decent and composing 
ollices for the dead. The two men eat and drank, 
turn and turn about, from the footless glass; aud 
Mr Closky grew noisily cheerful, 

‘01 didn’t know tlmt ye was resoid’n’ in this 
neebourhood, Misther Penkridge,’ said Mr Closky. 
‘An’ it’s odd now the way that owld frinds is 
always meetin’ in this big city. Oi remiinber ye 
whin ye wor the gintleman complate, wid your 
shop an’ your trap, an’ your little servant gyurl, 
au’ whin I’d no oi«laya that ye’d iver be aittiu’ an’ 
dhrinkin’ with the loikes o’ me.’ 

‘I hope 1 never acted proud toward yon, sir,’ 
returns Penkridge tearfully; ‘ which I assure you, 
sir, that if 1 diL it was foreign to me so to do. 
My poor pardner, sir, as is now a-lyin’ dead up¬ 
stairs, it were also foreign to. I have knowed 
prosperity, an’ Iliave kuowed this,’ he continues, 
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waving his threadbare sleeves in illustration ; ‘ but 
I never had no pride, sir, an’ neither did nay 
paid net which is gone.* 

‘ Oi'd ask no sweeter pleasure,’ returns Mr 
Closky, ‘ than to track the scoundrel that said ye 
had.’ 

At this the shabby creature melts in tears. ‘ I 
loved her dear; heaven knows I loved her dear I ’ 

Mr Closjjy'shakes hands with his companion, 
and presses the glass upon him. ‘It’s loikely ye 
don't remimber me at all, Misther Penkridge. Oi 
reraimber yew in the days o’ your prospePty well. 
Oi Ve had me own days o’ prosper’ty, an oi know— j 
no man betther—what cornin’ down in the wurld 
manes. Hadn’t oi as foine an’ nate a little public j 
as ye’d wish to foind, till'l came to grief with 
borrowed money ? ’ 

The other took no notice of his speech, but 
looked blankly before him, with tears in his 
maudlin eyes. 

‘Just be doon me a favour, Misther Penkridge. 
But wait w'hile I provide ye W’ith a tay*cup. 
There; it’s not the clanest, but I’ll do with it. 
Take the glass. Fill up. I want ye to drink a 
health to a frind of ours. Hare’s to the blissid 
memory o’ Misther Araiuadab Tasker, an’ may 
he’- 

‘ Who ? ’ cried the otlmr, rising to his feet. 

‘ Tlie noble gintlcman that brought the pair of 
us to this pass, Mistlier Penkridge.’ 

The tatterdemalion's face Hushed, and for a 
moment he was almost a man. ‘Drink that 
scoundrel's .’eallh, sir! Not me. It’s him as 
ruined me. It’s him as dragged me down to this. 
It’s him as has had mo in lus cruel grip for ’ears 
,iu’ ’ears. It’s him as’ll have to answer for my 
pardner-indife, sir. Drink his’ealth! I’d like to 
make a head of him; I would, if I’d got him 
'ere.' 

‘ When oi think of ’in,’ rejoined Mr Closky, 

‘ 1 loike to drink a health to’m. Ye’ve no oidayu 
how oi love’m.’ 

‘ You’ve no idea, sir, what a weight he’s been to 
me, sir. You’ve no idea, sir; you can’t have, or 
you wouldn’t talk like that.’ 

‘ Are ye Woind ? ’ cried Mr Closky wdth sudilen 
anger. ‘ Are ye deaf 1 Are ye mad ? Can’t 
ye ondlierstand divarsion. when ye listen to't I 
Wouldn’t oi loike to have m€ fingers on the 
neck of’m ? Don’t oi know that what he’s 
lieen to me he’s been to you, the blood-sucking 
blaggard! Haven't I promised day an’ noight, 
an’ noight an’ day, to have his loife ?’ 

Penkridge stared at the Irishman for a moment, 
answer to the other’s invitation, 

‘ Drmk your will of him,’ tossed off the contents of 
his glass, and sat down. * Not as I like that sort 
of talk, sir,’ he said, relapsing into the maudlin 
fitage again. 

"tapped his fingers. ‘ Don’t oi know 
im ? Haven t oi watched’m from his office, an’ 
watched’m home ? That’s a little treat oi’m fond 
o’ givin’ raeself whin oi know oi’m sober. If oi 
did it whin the dhrink’s in me it wouldn’t be safe. 
Oi could not howld off of’m.’ 

*My poor pardner, sir,’ says Penkridge, ‘never 
forgiven him, sir, for what he done to us.’ 

‘Look at 'm now,’ cried the other, ‘with his 
joolry, an’ his foine house, an’ his offices! Look 
at *m rowlin' in wealth. He doesn’t do business 
with the loikes o’ you an’ me now, Misther 


Penkridge. No, no. The gintleman’s got bigger 
fish to fry. He’s loanin’ hundreds where he u^ 
to loan a pound. Drink your wish to’m. Never 
fear, me darlin’, but we’ll see ye paid yet, av 
we take a most onpleasant journey for it’ 

Having given vent to the foregoing sentiment, 
Mr Closky fell asleep, and Penkridge followed his 
example. It was broaid summer daylight when the 
latter awoke, and with the fumes of the liquor still 
upou him staggered down the stairs and out of the 
court The way he took led him into Oxford 
Stre^, where he rambled blindly for a little while, 
blinking in the sunlight like an owl, and holding 
himself and all his looped and windo’i#d ragged¬ 
ness together with his arms. Suddenly, as he 
took his Slouching way, he was pushed somewhat 
heavily by the burly figure of a harried passenger, 
and looking up, recognised the magnificent Hebraic 
nose and the carnivorous lips and teeth of Mr 
Tasker. Wflh the desperation of drink and the 
memory of last night’s anger upon him, he laid 
hold of Tasker’s arm, 

‘ Mis’ Tasker—now I’ve got you. Do’ know 
me, I s’pose, sir ? Oh, yes, y’ do. Know me v’ry 
well indeed. My name’s Peak ’- 

‘Policeman,’ said Mr Tasker calmly to an 
official who passed at the moment ‘will you 
take this man away 1 ’ 

‘ Come now,’ said the officer, taking Mr Penk- 
I ridge by the collar. ‘ You move on. That’s 
' what you've got to do, you know. Move on.’ 

‘Mis’ Tasker, you’ve had poun’s out o’ me. 
Haven’t got a forth in’ in the world. Give me 
shillin’! ’ 

The official disengaged Mr Penkridge’s hold, and 
swung him into the gutter. 

‘ Drunk and disorderly,’ said Mr Tasker. ‘ Yoii 
should take liiiu up, officer.’ 

The officer took him up a little roughly, and 
holding him before him by the collar, conveyed 
him to the nearest station. 

Mr Tasker took his smiliag way down Holbom. 

ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 

BV A LAPy. 

SECOND PAl'^EB. 

I WILL now give an accoilnt of cats that I have 
known. It is an opinion held by many that cats 
after all are but cats, and have no remarkable 
characteristics of their own ; but this is quite 
contrary to the truth. They are very sensitive, 
and peculiarly alive to neglect or any slight. My 
grauafather had a special antipathy to block cat^ 
but had a very beautiful tortoise-shell, which 
was a great favourite with liim. She had a 
litter of kitterfs; and wlipn this was announced, 
he went into the kitchen to look at them. He 
took them up, examined, and praised them all but 
one, which was iilack. The same evening, when 
seated in his easy-chair, Pussy was heard ecrateh- 
ing at the dotr. When it was opened, she had 
the black kitten in her mouth, and laid it at 
her master’s feet. He was much affected; tmd 
taking up the little creature, he ^ked it g^tly, 
and gave it bi^k to its mother, who carried it 
away, but never brought it to him agmn. 

My father had a very fine cat w^obThad been 
traiuetl to Kve in the barn to protect the young 
chickens and turkeys from the rats, whi^ were 
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veiy nutnerous. There puss had a litter of kittens; alonjj the road. The detective, whose namor 
and one of the men thinking there would be too was Dick, thought they were en route to Derby, 
ntany, took three of them to drown ; but instead ‘But,’ he said, ‘never mind. Missis ; we’ll catch 
df doing this carefully, he merely threw therii them tip yet Black Bess will fly like the wind, 
into a pond in the field, leaving them to sink —Won’t you, my lass?’ 

©r ewim. We were sitting in the dining-room, Away went the beautiful mare, ns if she knew 
Flora my beautiful Blenheim spaniel lying asleep she were flying to the rescue. We heard of them 
on the hearth-rug, when in rushed the cat, on the road, and when Dick stopped to give the- 
covered with wet and mud. Almost wild with mare some oatmeal and water, the hostler told us 
distress, she flew towards Flora, who jumped up they would be about a mile ahead, 
and ran with her down the yanl. We followed, ‘Sharp’s the word now, for they may make 
to see what was the matter. When we reeched across the fields. Are yon able to hold the reins, 
the pond. Flora was in the water W'ith a kitten Missis, if I give’urn you?’ 
in her mouth. She brought it safely to the bank, I told him I was well accustomed to driving, 
and swam back for the other. As she passed, ‘Well, if I see’um, we must be careful, for they 
«he lodged at the third, and seeing that it was might hurt the creetuffor spite. You ’ll see a bit 
dead, the intelligent creature did not return, but of by-play with Bess, I can tell you, when I catch 
mmped on the bank and shook herself. But poor a sight of ’urn. She has a way, hM Bess, of get- 
jPussy coujd not be satisfied to leave, one behind, ting a stone in her foot, and turning lame all of 
She looked imploringly at the dog, who in response a minute. She makes such a whohbling with her 
jumped in again and brought the deSd one also to feet you wouldn’t believe. I am forced to get 
the bank! We took the poor kittens, dried them, down and help her a bit, you know.’ 
and put them in a basket by the fire, and Flora, He said this with such a knowing Wink tliafc 
who before this could not endure cats, constituted | it was irresistible, and I laughed heartily, 
herself their nurse whenever tlieir mother w.as In a few minutes, right before us, resting on 
absent; for she was allowed to shelter them in the the grass by the side of the road, we saw a man 

kitchen while they were feeble, and kept them and a woman ; tlie man had a pedler’s bo.v. He 

warm in the basket while the cat -was away. A was snioldng; the woman was reading a bit of 
loving friendship was formed between the two, newspaper. 

which lasted until little Flora died. ‘ There they be ; we’re in lime. Now for it 

So well was this cat trained, that she never and just bol'ore we got near to them, l>ick called 
attempted to injure the birds that w'ere fed at the j to the mare : ‘ What’s the matter w'ith you, Bess ? 
window; they were as safe as the chickens. I Turning lame again? That’ll never ilo.’ As she 
have seen them come to the window for crumbs; came close to the tramps she stumbled, making 
and once a robin which had become quite tame quite a noise. Tlien I understood what Dick 
from the severity of the weather, and vrould ! meant whim he said she made such a 'wMbliwg \ 
come into the room and alight upon the table, I with her feet. I took the reins; and suiting 

was alone with her, and remained uninjured, i the action to the word, he jumped down, and 

One morning I left the drawing-room window j began examining the mare. Satisfying himself 
open, being suddenly called away. When I re- that all was right, he took off his hat, wiped 
turned, puss was in front of the canary’s cage his forehead, and turning to the man, asked him 
which stood on the table—her gaze fixed upon a if he could give him alight for his pipe. Then 
strange cat which was preparing to seize the bird, drawing near, he said to the woman, who hatl 
She was there to protect it. something concealed under her shawl; ‘ What 

I must pass over many tales I could tell about have you got there ? Is it a pup ?’ 
these curious animals, to give an account of one ‘ What ’a that to you ? Mind your owjlf business,’ 
thAt w'as very dear to us, and htid a sad end. she sulkily replied. 

Some years since, we had a kitten given to us ‘ Well, you might be civil,’ said Dick. 

—Jthe most beautiful r ever saw, full of life and A pitiful cry came from the kitten, 

fun. We went into the country for a few weeks, ‘ Hollo ! If it ain’t a cat, I do declare. It must 
and took him w’ith us, delighted to w’atch him be an uncommon favourite, for you to bring it 
climbing the trees and enjoying his rambles, with you. Are you going to sell it?’ 

One day we missed him, to our great sorrow, ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘My aunt gave it me in the ” 
for he had endeared himself to our hearts by Isle of Man, and I am going to take it where I 
his loving ways. ^ He was lost on Saturday ; auil shall get a good price for it.’ 
on Monday morning we heard that some tramps * Maybe it will be one of them queer ones I 
had been sta;fing in the neighbourhood, and have heard tell of, as is born without a tail V 
hadakittAn with thero.answering to the descrip- ‘No indeed; it isn’t. It’s got the handsomest 
tion given. They had* gone on to Uttoxeter. tail I ever saw.’ 

My youngest daughter and I followed them by ‘Well, let’s have a look at it;’ and stooping 
train. We made inquiries of ihe inspector of down he lifted it up, and brining it to the dog- 
lodging-houses. and fopnd they had^been there, cart, he held it up for us to see. In a moment 
the kitten with them. I at once hired a convey- I recognised ray favourite. I nodded to the man ; 
ance and took a detective with me. When we and calling to the poor little creature by its name, 
arriVed at the first toll-har, we were told they it sprang into my lap, and I had it safe. ’The 
gone through in the morning, leading a kitten rage of the man and woman was unbounded, but 
with a string, and a piece of wljjte tape for a w’e were determined to keep our hard-won prize, 
<^ar. The toll-keeper had remonstrated with A pompous old gentleman who was walking 
ine womdh &r her cruelty; but she said the along the road, took their part^ and insisted upoa 
UstoaljCould walk as well as she could, and she J our giving up the cat to its rightful owners, 
'etrm nt* going to carry it. We traced them all i threatening to have iis stopped if we did not leavw 
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it at the public-house until we could prove that 
it was ours. In reply to his demand who we 
were, Dick told him that he was a detective 
from Uttoxeter, and if he liked to go and ask 
for One-eyed Dick, he would soon find out where 
he put up. 

Our return along the road was a complete ova¬ 
tion, for their conduct had raised the indignation 
of all who ^ad witnessed the woman’s cruelty. It 
seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true that 
the poor little grimalkin had been compelled to 
walk nearly twelve miles. He was received on 
ou’* return with great joy, and had a nice warm 
soft bed prepared. But he never rallied ; the 
strain upon his strength ha<’ been too great, and 
in a few days, to our grief, our little pet died. 

I will now go back several years, and tell of 
the most remarkable parrot I ever knew. My 
father knowing my desire to have one, employed 
a connoisseur to make the purchase. It was a 
fine young gray bird, with a scarlet tail. When 
she came to me, the bird had never spoken, and 
it was some weeks before she did. I took great 
pains with lier. When she began to speak, I 
taught her to do so distinctly, and Poll soon 
caught the tones of my voice, though I never antici¬ 
pated that she would become the clever intelli¬ 
gent bird she did. Her speaking powers were 
wonderful—not as a simple imitation of words, 
but like a reasoning, thinking creature. She w'as 
my constant companion. When ! went into the 
garden, would go too, and never attempt 
to leave iiu. When I ivas alone reading or 
writing, she came out of her cage and amused 
herself by walking about the room. Poll ivas 
excessively proud aud sensitive. Sometimes my 
brother teased lier, and spoka in a contemptuous 
manner, when she would only shrug her shoulders 
and relapse into silence, as if he were quite 
beneath her contempt. I had had her about two 

years, when the lute Rev. Dr L- of Loudon 

came to pay us a visit. Naturally, Polly w.-vs 
spoken of, and we related to him some of lier 
clever sayings and doings. I remember his look¬ 
ing at the bird, and calling to her : ‘ Well, Polly, 
I liope that I shall hear some of your clever 
speeches w'hile I am here.. 1 cam scarcely believe 
what they tell me of you.’ • 

Dr L was a large, I might almost say pon¬ 
derous man. The bedroom he occupied was above 
the dining-room; be could not walk across the 
room or come down-staira without being heard. 
The next morning at breakfast, instead of talking 
as she w^ accustomed to do, Polly remained 
silent; so I thought she must be ill. Accordingly, 
when all left the room, I took her out of her cage 
and fondled her, when she at once spoke to me 
in her most endearing manner, using the fondest 
expressions, but in a low whisper. Thinking that 
she had taken cold, I gave her some warm fo^ 
trusting she would soon be better. In the after’ 

noon, Dr L-went out to pay some visits, and 

as soon as the carriage drove away out of the gate 
she began in her loudest tones talking and laugh¬ 
ing in the happiest manner. He remained with 
us a fortnight, but she never spoke in his presence. 
When she heard him coming down stairs, she 
would whisper: ‘The Doctor is coming,* and 
relapse into utter silence. 

The last day of his visit he was dining with us. 

n --— 

... . . . .. 


Turning to mamma, he said: ‘ I am sorry I have 
never heard that bird speak. Of course I believe 
all you tell me about it, but I am very much 
disappointed.' 

TJiereupon Polly looked down from her cage, 
and in her loudest and most dignified tone ex¬ 
claimed ‘ Doctor 1’ and then came one of her 
merriest laughs; the ice was broken, and she 
chatted away in her happiest and best manner. 

There were two dear friends who at that time 
were constant visitors. Polly was a great favourite 
with^them, and a source of much amusement to 
botln One day while we were sitting in the 
dining-room, she observed them coriUng across 
tb« field at a short distance, and called to me; 

‘Here’s W-- and R- coming; they will 

want their dinner. Won't Lixzy be in a rage! 
Ah! ah! won’t she, that’s all.’ . 

‘Nonsense. Polly,’ I said. ‘Don’t tell stories. 
They are not coming; aud if they were, you could 
not see them J’ not supposing her sight was so keen. 

‘ Well, you’ll see,’ replied Polly. 

In a few moments the bell rang, and Mr W- 

and Mr R- appeared. Nothing could quiet the 

bird. She seemed in an ecstasy of fun and 
mischief, and had to be carried away into the 
kitchen to the cook, who, to her no little annoy¬ 
ance, had to prepare an impromptu dinner. The 
dinner was served, and Polly returned to* her own 
jilace. By this time she was thoroughly excited, 
and began praising herself and her dear mistress. 

Mr R-, who thoroughly admired the bird, led 

the conversation. 

First she looked at her foot. ‘ What a beautiful 
foot! What a tail, and a red one too !’ 

‘ Yes, Polly, you are a beautiful bird, and a 
clever one as well. You saw us coming across the 
field, and knew we had not had our dinner. You 
are a kuovWng bird, Polly.* 

‘Ha, ba!’ with her curious laugh. ‘Polly is 
a clever bird, Polly’s a beautiful bird, , What a 
Polly! M’hat a— whata/ul Polly!’ 

We all laughed heartily, in which she joined— 
Polly loudest of all. 

Mr R-said : ‘Well done ! You ought to be 

sent to the College, to teach the students elocution.' 

One of the most singular instances of her 
intelligence and great naughtiness was the fol¬ 
lowing. One momiug I'had gone from home. 
A young servant went to Poll/s cage and, not 
knowing that she was very savage, opened it. 
Polly flew at her hand. The girl was frightened, 
left the door open, and ran away; and the window 
being open, Polly walked out into the front- 
garden. The cook saw her, and called ; but the 
bird would not come back; so thinking it was 
best to leave her until my return, cook watched 
her climb intoli tree, 

I had had experience, of Polly’s perverse dis¬ 
position, and knew that only by stratagem I could 
manage her. I walked down the path, and carrying 
a favourite cat with me, sat down near the tree, 
and proceedid-to stroke Pulisy and pet her. ‘Poor 
Pussy! poor Pussy.! You shall be my pet now. 
Polly has gone away and left me.’ I often bought 
her a sweet biscuit, and I had some with me, 
which I gave to the cat, still stroking her. My 
ruse had succ^ded; I had roused her jealousy, 
I heard a rustling in the brapche8,^an^ preseutly 
Polly called out: ‘ Pussy is a wretch.* 

I did not take any notice^ but atill fondling the 

' . 
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^t, I Bald: * Come, Pussy. We will go and see 
if dinn» is ready.’ 

were now progressing. I glanced up, 
arid saw Polly quietly descending the tree; ami 
when she came to the bottom, cried: ‘ Polly’s out; 
Polly has been a walk.’ 

'^So I see. Polly can stop out altogether now, 
If she likes.’ 

‘Pussy is a fool—-a horrid fool.’ Her temper 
was thoroughly roused. She came to me, climbed 
Bpon my £aee, and rubbed her pretty head upon 
my hand. I had her safely now, After^this, 
a starong padlock was put upon her cage, to pre¬ 
vent any wore tree-escapades. 

We had a very handsome peacock, which PoJ^y 
could ipe from her cage wlien he was omthe lawn. 
It was absurd to see the strutting bird, his pride 
and self-assumption, and equally amusing to listen 
to Polly talking to him. We called him Ralph. 
Polly then would say: ‘ Come here, Ralph—beau- 


id see cage, was a little mouse underneath the wires, 
feeding quite contentedly, and without any sign 
d up, of fear. 1 often saw the tiny creature come xn and 
; ami out of Polly's cage, nor did she ever attempt to 
1 out; injure it or drive it away. Her speech was very 
peculiar when those she did not like were present, 
now. She had a, great dislike to my husband ; I sup¬ 
pose froixi a feeling of jealousy, and always seemed 
imper unhappy when lie was near. A few months 
mbed after our marriage, we paid a short tiait to my 
upon father, and one day when I was alone with Poll in 
this, the dining-room she said to me in her tenderest 
* pre- tones: ‘Why did you go away and get married, 
dear? Why did you go to Scotland, and leave 
PoJ^ly your own Polly? Polly loves you. Don’t go 
lawn, away again and leave me! Ma cried when you 
pride left and went away. Don’t leave Polly again ! 
listen He had never before heard her speak in such a 
lalph. gentle manner, and before my husband entered the 
beau- room, he thought I was in couversatiou with a 


tiful Ralph, handsome Ralph ! Come, spread your friend, and jiaused outside to listen. He has never 
tail.’ forgotten the impres-sion made upon him by that 


The tail would be outspread. 

‘Ob, you beauty! Now, stamp—stamp your 
foot, good, clever Ralph.’ 

One day while listening to such talk as this, 
she turned to me and demurely said : ‘ What a 
fool that Ralph is ! ’ 

‘Nay, Polly ; Ralph is not a fool: he is a very 
clever bird, and I like him,’ 

Whenever she was not pleased, she shrngged 
her shoulders, as if in deiision. ‘Now, I s;iy 
Ralph is a fooL' Just then the peacock gave one 
of those awful cries that peacocks alone can 
utter. Polly therefore gave another in imitation, 


touching colloquy. We had to leave PoRy behind, 
under mamma’s care, and in writing to me after¬ 
wards, she told me that the dear bird would talk 
about me continually. One day mamma said to 
her: ‘ Polly, I am writing to your mistress, Sliall 
I send your love V 

‘ O yes ; and here’s a pretty feather, E-- 

loves Polly’s feathers.’ It was sent to me, and I 
have it still. But imfortunately for Polly’s beauty, 
she bit olf nearly all her scarlet feathers to send to 
me! 

When I revisited my forruor home, I took my 
little babv with me. Pidlv was delighted. It 


and laughing loudly, shrieked ; ‘ Ralph is singing | was something belonging to iier dear iiii.slreH.s, and 
—Ralph is sin^ng ! Oh, I shall die—shall die i xnust bo lovei When any one called, sbe would 
df laughing.’ i siiy : ‘ Have you seen the baby 1 Such a l>eauty ! 

A remarkable instance of her jealous temper was ; Oive it to me. Polly won’t bite it; Polly will 
displayed to a parrot which had been purchased by ; only kiss iL’ I had full confidence iu her love 
a uiend, who sent it to stay with us, hoping that; for me ; but I need scarcely say I never tried her 
it would learn to speak if it associated with my ^ affection for tlie little one, Slie, like other pets, 
bird. But Polly conceived an inveterate dislike to j has passed away, but is not forgotten. 

the interloper, treating it with contempt, calling!- 

it all,the ill names she knew. They were both in ; q. g j r j g jj REVENUE P D L10 E 
the dining-room one mormng. 1 had trained her : t xt u m- n rn,o .JT, 

BO weU to be silent during family worship, that! INSPECTOR S DllEA^I. 

she never disturbed us. The other bird msuie Mackin’s Hotel or wiis, a refuges for the waifs 
various sounds, not very loud; but Polly knew and strays of lixale humanity whom circum- 
that all noise was wrong. By way of chiding her stances and the Limited Mail bring to Dublin; 
ill-bred companion, she said in a whisper ; ‘Hush, | and the walls of its dingy smoking-room have 
hush I Be quiet, you naughty bird! ’ When | in their time listened to many a strange tale of 


we saw it was useless to employ her as an in¬ 
structress, and BO sent the despised bird home. 

Nevertheless she had her favourites, and was 
very kind to them. She was very fond of the 


Scotch mist—putting out of the question a saunter 
iu Grafton Street, tlie writer sat before its lire in 
company with another waif, a retired West India 
Colonel, when we were joined by a third wai£ 
tall, elderly, and who, from his appearance, had 


cat; and would call her to the cage. But tlie most also evidently ‘ served.’ The conversation, general 
singular fancy she took was to^a little mouse, at first, took eventually a turn which led to this 
The winter was very cold, and m Polly suffered gentlemwi beguiling the time for us until the 
much from it, she was taken every night to my dinner-hour by the recital of a remarkable dream, 
bedroom, where there was a fire, and her cage for which and the events connected with it, it is 
plaoed on a low stool near it. ‘One night I heard perhaps superfluous to say the narrator vouched, 
her talking in a low tone. I listened, and heard TJie dream occurred to him.sel£ The events he 
her say: ‘Pisetty little dear—pretty darling, Polly had either participated in or was cognisaut and 
won’t hurt you—Polly won't pite y4n.' his narrative ran thus: 

Wondering What i^e meant, for I was sure that 

she was not talking to me, I got out of bed, and Some five-aud-twenty years ago—mix, its mebba 
went to her cage. There^ in the bottom of the more—I held an appointment in the revenue 
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police, employed in this count:^ specially to 
snppress the illicit manufacture of whisky—still- 
hunting as it was called. The doty now forms 
part of those undertaken by the constabulary. In 
I those days it alone gave us plenty to do. At the 
time of my story, I w’as cj[uartered in the County 
Fermanagh, and engaged with iny party in scour¬ 
ing the jucturesque hills and glens of its western 
border. Few who know anything of Ireland and 
its past will doubt that in the execution of my 
duty I had difficulties to contend with. Every 
man’s hand was against us, and every mairs 
mouth too for the niatter of that as long as it 
was kept shut There were few facilities for 
gaining information neccasa”y to guide us to the 
lonely spots selected for the secret and primitive 
distilleries. 'The disposal of tlie stock was no 
easy matter with the potheen-makers, it is true, 
and in their attempts to get rid of the ‘craytur’ 
and realise the profits, though often baffling us 
by the ingenuity of their devices, they frequently 
gave us a clue to their haunts. Still, every other 
man was 'ongaged in the unlawful proceeclings, 
and the remainder indirectly if not directly bene¬ 
fited by them. 

The dream itself will not take long to tell, the 
story connected with it a little longer. I returned 
one night from rather a long round, hungry and 
! tired. After a good supper and a glass of punch 
i —which for all I knew might have been ‘ still 
! made—I was glad to turn in. I most probably 
i f lept sound!V the first part of the.night; but iu the 
middlo of ii 1 awoke, startled by an ugly dream. 

, I was travcliing along a road well known to me, 

I an<l was, as usual, on horseback. As it seemed, I 
j bad arrived at a spot—the bottom of a valley or 
; glen—where the road crossed a purling brook by 
I one of t!n.)se lit tle bridgi's common enough iu Ire- 
j iand, e.specially in highland districts. The same 
I peaceful spot now pie.seuted in my dream I hud 
<tftcn paused to admire in my waking senses. 
There were the babbling brook, the rustic bridge, 
j the heath-covered lulls sloping away on each 
I flide, their summits merging into the blue of the 
horizon; while around me the birds were singing 
in the copses, and the sun shining brightly. Peace¬ 
ful the scene but for one ghaslly and mournful 
feature my dream added to it. /On the bridge, in | 
the middle almost of the path, lay the body of a 
young man, face upwards; the face marretf by a 
gunshot wound a little towards the left on the 
forehead. His cap—a cauheen like what the 
boys wear—lay a little way from him ; and beside 
him sat a woman, her fimire muffled in her shawl, 
and her head between nor knees, her voice giving 
forth that wailing, crooning sound that Irish¬ 
women make over their dead. I awoke with 
I that unsatisfactory feeling we sometimes experi- 
J cnee in dreams of being unable to do something 
we wish. I was trying to make my horse pass 
the bridge, and he wouldn’t I am not in the 
habit of remembering dreams, but that scene 
I haunted me for many a day. So much or little 
for the dream. Now for what happeiied. 

About ten milea»from my headquarters, away 
among the hills, nestled the pretty little village of 
Lisnamorna, secluded aud peaceful, composed of a 
few humble dwellings, and surrounded by a farm 
or two, whose rudely cultivated fields occupied 
I the adjoining slopes. As it belonged to my dis- 
I trict, 1 bad to visit it occasionally, and there was 
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only one establishment at which I could rest and 
refresh myself at these times. It was a decent 
little shebeen—^an alehouse properly, I suppose • 
but cleanly and tidily kept by a widow woman 
of the name of Power. Widow Power had one 
child—a daughter, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and 
buxom ; always clean and tidy too, with a bright 
smile and a gay word for everybody at all times. 
A village, however small or sequestered it may be, 
is sure to have one if not rival belles to boast of, 
and Nancy Power was the acknowledged belle of 
Lisn^orna. Though belonging to the constabu¬ 
lary, f managal to pick up plenty of private gossip 
—indeed, anything not connected wife potheen 
01 ^ potlieen-making, I was free as other folk to 
know. And I knew that Nancy Pow#r had 
scores of suitors equally desirous to win her 
favours, and ready to break each other’s, heads for 
the sake of a smile or a glance from" her. All 
the boys for* miles round were after her; and all 
the girls for exactly the same distance were mat! 
with jealousy on account of her. And Nancy, for 
all she had not learned her art in Merrion Square, 
kept her admirers in the usual state of palpitation, 
and her rivals in agonies of envy uist as long as it 
suited her mischievous nature. Faith the jade, I 
had a kind of sneaking regard for her mysoili I 
! think, for I used to like her to wait upon me. 
But although Nancy tossed her bead and. laughed 
when Mike broke Andy’s crown, or Phil declared 
he’d go and list for a sojer for the love of her, it 
was another matter when Jim Brady, whose old 
father owned one of the little farms up on the 
hills, vowed if she didn’t give up her shilly-shal- 
lyiu’, and tell liim once for all Fes or No, he’d 
clear out to America. Like most Irish girls, she was 
fond of fun and loath to give up her freedom ; but 
.Tim was a determined fellow, America a long way 
olf, and moreover Jim was master of pretty Nancy’s 
heart. So Nancy said Yes, just for fear he’d go 
out there, and get killed by the ‘nagurs* or Indians 
acro-ss the seas, she said. But that wasn’t agree¬ 
able news for somebody, as I quite accidentally 
learned, ’ 

‘ See here Nancy, d’ ye mind me now ! Av ye 
don’t quit with that smlpeen Jim Brady, it ’ll be 
the worse for yez both. It’s the last W’ord I’ll 
spake to ye, if ye don’t promisii! me. Sure, it’s all 
through you I’m not the quiet, decent boy I wance 
wa.s.’ 

‘ G’ out o’ that wid you, Dan Morrisey I Is 
it your slave ye think I am, to be doin’ your 
biddin’ ? Off about yer busiues.s. Spalpeen yer- 
self.’ 

Dan Morrisey went about his business, but ; 
with the heaviest anathemas I think I ever heard 
a man utter; and Nancy, when she found me 
sitting in her mother’s little back-room, coloured 
to the roots of her hair ; for she knew I must have 
overheard the conclusion, at all events, of her 
conversation with her discarded lover in the little 
potato-patch behind the cottage. 

‘ Well Nancy, and wheir is it to be 1 ’ I said, 
knowing the Best way with my countrywomen is 
to rally them out of their confusion. * Has .jolA 
Brady made enough profit out of the whisky yet, 
to set you and Jim up t ’ 

‘Ah thin, honor, it’s not suspectin’ the 
dacint owld mau av such a thing, yb are^orely I ’ 

‘ Well Nance, never mind^—keep Jim out of 
mischief anyway, when ye get him tindw? your 
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tlminb, «B I know well you’ll hare him. But 
whim is it t ’ 

As Nancy stood modestly blushing and fingering 
with the corner of her apron, I could not help 
thinking young Brady was a lucky fellow. 

* Faith, if it was only to spite that black-hearted 
Dan Morrisey to-morrow, I'd marry any one o’ 
them to-night,’ at length replied Nancy, her eyes 
flashing, and the blushes deepening and spreading 
over her pretty face in an angry fluslu 

* Then I fancy Jim will not have much longer 
to wait fox his answer,’ I said, as Nancy Irft to 
bring me my refreshment. 

Dan MdJrisey 1 I have that lad’s name on my 
list, I reflected. He’s one of Brady’s gang. vA 
tight, strapping young blade, with a roguish eye 
and a smart tongue. The life of a M-ake or a 
wedding, and the foremost boy at every fair for 
drinking, dancing, or ‘divarshun,’ as they call 
whacking each other’s skulls with ^heir black¬ 
thorns. A good lad too, barring Hhe potheen- 
making, and a ’cute one. Well Sergeant M'Lough-1 
lin and I knew his ’cuteness. Maybe, it wasn’t a i 
’cute trick to leave Brady’s farm for a week, 
pretending he’d quarrelled with the old man and 
was turned off, that he might put us on a false 
scent the night they carted off two loads in Murphy 
Macinorrogh’s wagons, my party and I following 
Brady’s empty carts in another direction ! Maybe 
it wasn’t kind of him to drive M'Loughlin over to 
Ballymena, Mac sitting on top the sacks of potatoes 
with eight kegs of jjotheen under him all the while! 
Who but be ran fourteen den)ijohns into Ennis ' 
under a load of turf for ‘ his riv’rince! ’ A jaunty, 
rollicking young blade, the same ‘ handy liau,’ as j 
they called him. { 

‘ We ’ll nab that Brady now sir,’ said M‘Lougblin, ' 
a short time after the occurrence of my overhearing 
the angry conversation between Nancy and Dan 
Morrisey. ‘Handy Dan's broke wid the gang 
fairly this time, it’s all along o* Nancy Power. 
She’s to be marrit soon to Jim Brady; and Dan’s 
just mad with jealousy and spite, and he’s ready 
to give us the office.’ 

‘ Take care it’s not a plant again, sergeant’ 

‘Sorra bit, sir. The lad’s goin’ to tlie dogs 
fast. Quarrellin’ and gamblin’ at fairs now, instead 
of jigging and making sport for the hoys and girls. 
He’s nigh broke his *ould father and inotlier’s 
heart.’ 

‘Well M'Longhlin, it’s no matter to us what’s 
happened. Information’s hard enough to get, and 
it is our duty to get it how we best can, and make 
the best use of it Keep your eye on Dan 
Morrisey.’ 

Brady the elder, ostensibly a small farmer, was 
virtually the most extensive defrauder of the 
revenue in my district Others,’- his inferiors, 
were associated with him, as of necessity there 
must have been, to carry dti the number of stills 
he was connected with, and the amount of traffic 
he controlled; but although I had ipade a suc¬ 
cessful raid or two, I hid been unabje, hitherto, to 
bring home to Brady his share of complicity in 
anyof the concerns seized. Failure in this respect 
had not exactly drawn reflections n]x>n me IrotU 
my superiors; but I was aware tbot^nothing would 
accelerate my promotion to the rank of Inspector 
—1 was only a sub |hen—so much as the despatch 
of old Brady to the county town with a clear case 
against‘him for triaL 


Love and jealousy are powerful agents in 
human aftoirs; but they are more likely to be 
turned to account by tlie smart detectives of 
London and Paris, than by a revenue noliceman 
still-hunting in the north-west of Ireland. It 
had indeed occurred to me that amongst Mr Jim 
Brady’s unsuccessful rivals it would be strange if 
there were not one bearing a grmlgo against him 
strong enough to make him do, what, I knew no 
bribe in money would the most avaricious—turn 
informer. I hud compunction, however, about 
setting evil passions to work even to further the 
ends of justice, and dismissed the idea, not with¬ 
out a secret apprehension that I was too scrupulous 
and tender-hearted to make an efficient revenue 
detective. If M'Loughlin was right now, however, 
about this jealousy-driven young fellow Morrisey, 
stern duty would compel me to avail myself of 
any information he volunteered. 

Upon my word, gentlemen, wlien a week or 
two afterwards my sergeant came to me to make 
a long report of valuable information he had* 
received from this Morrisey, I WiiS not so 
rejoiced as you would naturally expect me 
to be—considering my promotion was insured 
by success—at the prospect of old Brady, his 
son, and all their gang lulling into our clutches. 

I never could all my life help sharing my country¬ 
men’s hatred of an iidonuer, and experiencing a 
feeling of disgust when duty compelled me to 
employ such tools. Moreover, I thought of Nancy 
Power newly married, and half hoped that the 
younger law-breaker might escape us. In any 
case, our success would ruin both the liradies and 
Powers; for I had a shrewd suspicion all along 
that there was more of old Brady’s potheen con¬ 
sumed on the widow's premises than either 
Guinness’s porter or Jamieson’s ale. Bat duty 
is duty, I needn’t say to you. Sergeant M'Lough- 
lin, eager like all of us for promotion, was keen on 
the hunt. 

Furnished with the requisite information, my 
plans were soon arranged to make the seizures; 
and choosing a favoui’able evening, the expe¬ 
dition starteiL M'Lougldin with ^the huger 
party, guided hy Morrisey—for wljrom a spare 
suit of uniform had been found—was to take 
a round-about to 'tlie most imiiortant of Brady’s 
stills; while ith a couple of constables 
I went through Lisnaniorna, starting an hour 
before daylight, as if on an ordinary round, and 
to join the main party at a rendezvous in tho 
hills beyond the village. The disguise was neces¬ 
sary for Morrisey, wlioso life would not bo worth 
a moment’s purchase if it were known he had 
turned informer. On reaching Lisnamoma with 
the two constables, we halted; and having given 
them each a gloss of ale, I sent them on, directing 
them to take a cut across the hills to the ren¬ 
dezvous. I was in no hurry myself, knowing 
that being mounted, I should reach it as soon as 
they, or soon after they did, and did not expect 
M‘Loughlin there before noon ; so I staid chatting 
to Widow Power about the wedding and the new- 
married couple. * 

When I took the road again,'! started slowly, 
not wishing those in the village to suspect I w*a8 
after anything in particular, as my track would 
he visible to them for a mile or two as 1 followed 
its windings amongst tho defiles. Presently I wm 
out of sight, aud^trotted on. Excited with the 
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prospect of success and the work before me, my 
dream certainly was not in my thoughts, when, 
as 1 got to the bottom of the hill, a turn of the 
road brought me in view of the spot already 
described as its scene. I could hear the murmur¬ 
ing brook, and see it above the bridge like a silver 
thread winding through the glen—only the farther 
parapet of the bridge as yet visible. There were 
the sloping Jiills clad with heather; the birds were 
singing in the trees, and the noonday sun shining 
peacefully on the landscape. I suppose the recol¬ 
lection 01 ray dream rushed upon me with sudden 
and overwhelming force—at all events I experi¬ 
enced a feeling I cannot describe and had never 
felt before, nor have I since. My heart beat fast, 
I know, and iny bridle-hand shook the reins on 
the horse’s neck as if 1 were palsied. A few paces 
more, and the animal I was riding pulled back 
with the snort a horse gives when terrified, caus¬ 
ing me from habit to sit down tight, as he seemed 
inclined to rear. Bat as he swerved, he bronglit 
me in full view of the bridge, and there before my 
eyes was the ghastly ami mournful group so mys¬ 
teriously prefigured iu my dream. Exactly as in 
my vision 1 had seen it, lay the dead body of the 
youth extended on the path, a little to the one 
side of it—the gunshot wound on his brow, his 
head in a pool of blood, liis pale features upturned 
to the bright sun, and even liis caubeen lying near 
him. The female also sat beside him, her shawl 
drawn over her head, her head bent down between 
her knee.s; end mingling with the babble of the 
.•tream aiul, the twitterings of the birds came 
Ihe low, weird wailing—the Irishwoman’s retiuiem 
ibf her dead. TJrere was not a single particular 
iu A^’uicli the scene before my waking senses did 
not correspond with that which luy dream had 
prc.sented to me three nights before. 

Whether the woman heard my horse’s hoofs, I 
know not, but she never turned or ceased her 
dismal ‘keening.’ I would have spoken to her; 
but nothing I could do would make the animal 
approach, and eventually I had to leave the road 
and jump the brook. Then I galloped off in the 
direction of the sjwt to wliich my two men had 
proceeded by the mountain pathway, which was 
not far off now. My look and manner evidently 
asktiished them. . ' 

‘What’s happened sir, for the love of the 
Virgin ? Ye look as pale as death.’ 

‘ Who is that young fellow lying dead on !Mona 
Bridge ?’ I asked, forgetting in my excitement that 
these men could not have seen the sight I had 
come upon. ‘ And how has he come by his death ?’ 

But of course they only looked more astonished 
than ever, gazing at one another and at me by 
turns. 

But the presence of my own men restored me 
to calmness. The miserable shieling at which we 
'had arrived was deserted, although the embers of 
a fire were still glowing on the hearth. I now 
ordered the meu to take a shutter from the hut 
and march with it down to the bridge, while I 
rode alongside. But it took longer lor them to 
reach the bridge than it had done me previously 
to gallop from it; and when we came to the spot 
there was no one there. 

* Ah, botheration sir, ye must have had no sleep 
lost night, and just tuk a nap in yer saddle 1 It's 
a dhrame ye had.’ 

* Hush, you fool! ’ I said angrily, and pointed to 


the pool of blood on the road; while the other 
constable picked up the poor fellow’s caubeen. 

Well, of course you would like to know how 
it happened that my dream came true; but 
that is what I cannot fully satisfy you about. 
All I can tell you is th^ Nancy Power was by 
this time a widow. It was young Jim Brady’s 
dead body I saw lying on the bridge. Jim 
had been at the shieling before mentioned with 
others, all the previous night; but towards morn¬ 
ing, wind of M'Loughlin’s doings at other stills 
had Inched them, and of course they all scattered, 
eventually finding their way to Brady’s farm. But 
when hours jiassed and young Jim ditf not turn 
ups like the others, they got uneasy about him, 
and ventufed out to see after him. They found him 
as I had seen him, shot through the head. When 
they returned for a stretcher to bring lum home, 
his wife had run off to him, on hearing the dreadful 
news, and ft was she I had heard bewailing 
the poor felloV’s death after her country fashion. 
In tlie interval between my first coming upon the 
sad spectacle and my return with the two con¬ 
stables, the party from Brady’s fax’ra—which was 
close by—had returned with the stretcher to fetch 
away the body, which of course accounted for our 
finding nothing there but the pool of blood and 
the poor fellow’s cap. 

Who shot him ?—Well, there’s not much doubt 
on my mind When M‘Loughlin came iu and 
made hi.s report, it appeared that the spy Dan 
Morrisey was missing from the party shortly after 
tliey had commenced operations on the fii'st stilL 
M‘Longhlin, however, had all the necessary infor¬ 
mation to proceed wdth his work without Morrisey, 
and having his haud.s full, never bothered about 
him, believing he had made off, in fear of being 
recognised. A mmsket with blank cartridge, had 
been ])ut in Morrisey’s hands when he donned the 
tmiform. Brady, it was found, was killed with a 
large slug. Putting this and that together, I think 
if we had caught * handy Dan,’ wc’d have twisted 
a hempen cravat round his neck; but he had 

S laimcd other tilings beside the seizure of old 
rady's stills that night, and his own escape 
amongst others successfully. 

Old Brady was let off easier^ on account of the 
catastrophe; more especially as his illicit trade 
was completely spoiled. He lingered on for a 
fe,w years a broken-hearted man. Alter his death, 
Nancy Brady, the young widow, married ^ain, 
so 1 heardt but I got my promotion, and left the 
station long before these latter events. Prom that 
day, however, my reluctance to employ informers 
was greater than ever. 


DOMESTIC HARMONY. 

Home, to be a home, is essentially patriarchal; 
not iu the sense iu frhich this term is ixsed 
among tiibal nations, but in the necessary reve¬ 
rence for, submission to, and sympathy with the 
head of the fsjnily. On h'im rests almost solely 
the responsibility of provision, and to him belongs 
the right of direction. It is ditficult for tliose 
who liave not yet achieved this hoadsbip to 
realise the seijse of responsibility which often 
oppresses the bead of the family. Provision may 
be so easy to some of us that few cljudy cross the 
sunshine of our lives, and we may smile at or 
joke away the little domestic troubles whilm greet 
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Tw wjmetimes when we cross the home threshold. 
Few of us (are so blessed. It is the far more 
common lot that the business events of the day 
have been more or less chequered, and the head 
quits the office or wa||house with the brain more 
or less perturbed, twBieart oppressed, and both 
needing and longing for the sunshine and the 
ioy of the home and the family circle. To 
be transferred at such a time from the tmubles 
and hea'v^ cares of business to the petty but 
often irritating squabbles of domestic life, is 
a case to make angels weep, and almost euough 
to drive humanity mad. Let, therefore, but the 
cares ana responsibilities of the head of the 
family be duly realised, and each member ' of 
the household mxist feel towards him the neces¬ 
sary sympathy, to guard him from all needless 
obtrusion‘of little domestic difficulties. It may 
be—it unhappily is the case—that th§re are heads 
of families who are unworthy of reverence; or 
who are so tyrannical or oppressive* in their rule 
that submission is difficult; or who are so unsym¬ 
pathetic that it is not easy to feel sympathy with 
them. These are family misfortunes which, how¬ 
ever much they may be regretted, lie outside our 
purpose in this paper, and require a consideration 
beyond our limits. It is enough for our purpose 
here, that if there be not reverence for, submission 
to, and Sympathy with the head of the family, 
there cannot be domestic harmony. 

The infinitely slight modifications of form which 
make up the distinctive external features of man¬ 
kind are but types of the numberless variations 
of temperament and character. It is not pos¬ 
sible that the family can be constituted without 
the intrusion of these varieties. Often they are 
marked, and sometimes so strong and antagonistic 
as to become a fertile source of domestic dis¬ 
quietude. Often home-loves are enough to 
smooth down the transient asperities arising from 
this cause; and some of the most charming in¬ 
stances of the overj)Owering influence of home- 
love occur, where differences of temperament and 
character W'ould otherwise more or less seriously 
disturb the household. The well-known axiom in 
civil life, ‘that personal right ends where it 
encroaches on the jnght of others,' applies with 
equal or greater force tp the closer relations of the 
household 

The enforcement of selfish claims is often sub¬ 
mitted to by the more generous members of the 
household, for the sake of external peace; whilst 
the more generous heart bleeds under the enforced 
wrong. Jealousy of petty privilege is incom¬ 
patible with domestic peace. The green-eyed 
monster glares upon all favours in which it does 
not share. Whatever the apparent sunshine, there 
can be no real harmony in a household where 
jealousy influences one or more of its members. 
For instance, a gentleman once offered a fortnight 
at the seaside to two of four children forming the 
family of a widowed Spend ; but the mother felt 
compelled to decline this generousf offer, because 
she was afraid that if made- to two only, the 
b^otisy of the oldiers would be pmnfully excited. 
The insbmee is bne that gravely illustrates the 
losses often entsdled on famili<a by this unhappy 
feeling. . 

Jealousy, although a transient feeling, is a 
fertile ^oil for the growth Of envy, which once 
possessed, grasps us with more persistency, gives a 


deep gloom to the domestic life of the possessor, 
and often overshadows the whole household. 
Hatred and malice happily rarely intrude their 
destructive power upon domestic life; but tho 
instinctive propensities which generate them must 
needs exist; and it is a powerful antidote to their 
development that the ordinary courtesies of our 
homes should be constantly ana carefully regarded. 
If in the external world a due regard for socitil 
courtesies is essential to its enjoyable constitu¬ 
tion, it is greatly more necessary that the varied 
members of a household should practise with 
scrupulous care the softening amenities of family 
life. 

How often have the jealousies and envyings of 
individual members been calmed down or banished 
by the sunshiny greeting of its more joyous mem¬ 
bers ! It is said, ‘ There is a skeleton in every 
liouse.’ This may be; but a skeleton may be 
locked up in the strong-room and kept out of 
sight. With more truth, let us hope, there is an 
augel in every house. Reader. ha\-c you not one 
in yours ? If you have not, then the chances of 
dome.stic harmony have indeed fallen hard upon 
you. If you have, assiduously cultivate it. You 
have no conception of how the careful observa¬ 
tion and tending of this divine element will mb 
off your own angularities, and tend to invest you 
with its own simplicity and beauty. Avoid, how¬ 
ever, all undue familiarity. As much freedom a» 
is essential to graceful intercourse must enter into 
our domestic life; but this freedom must at all 
times be qualified by a subtle delicacy. The 
most joyous and generous are the most likely 
to be culpable on this point, and may by a little 
spontaneous carelessness ‘ tread on the toes ’ of 
their more reserved domestic companions. Nor 
may -w'e forget that when we have inadvertently 
passed the boundary of domestic propriety, the 
truest politeness dictates a ready and graceful 
apology. The pride which forbids this is the 
product of selfishness, and is itself often a disturb¬ 
ing element of domestic harmony. 

alutual confidence, oneness, and openness aro 
among the constituents of a harmoumus household. 
‘Cross-purposes’ are well knowna disturbing 
element; but do not cross-purposes come from the 
concealiaeiit and consequent misapprehension of 
purposes? Ditfereuce of jmrposes must needs 
arise, and the French provide for this by giving 
largely to each mature member of the household, 
lilrorty to live out the individual purpose without 
regard to the others. This, however, is wholly 
uncongenial to the English idea of the home, 
where the diverse puriwses of the members must 
somehow or other be made to dovetail, or be 
arranged for their separate working out without 
interfering with the harmony of the whole. This 
is scarcely possible where there is concealment 
and consequent misapprehension. Let the life 
of every member of a family be transparent in 
all matters that affect the others ; let the wishes 
and purposes of each be freely talked over; and 
then a little arrangement by the head or others, 
and the concession and conciliation which mutual 
regard will always generate, will suffice to bring 
all the purposes of the domestic group into 
harmonious working. If the selfish pressure of a 
purpose of subordinate character produce a littlo 
antagonism, the judicial interference of the head 
must be accepted, and obedience should bo granted 
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without audible or felt disappointment. The 
mutual sympathy of a household should make 
the purposes of all a source of happiness to each. 

Much of the provider's troubles would often 
be lessened bv a little free chat at home about 
difficulties and purposes. A mother's smaller 
vexations would often vanish under the sunshine 
of loving discussions with the offending or other 
members of the family. A brother’s or a sister's 
love affair, which generally has absorbing interest 
for the individual concerned, is far too often a 
subject of painful concealment or of rude banter. 
The propriety of such a love should of course at 
the first be referred to parental judgmenta This 
point settled, it shoxud be known to every 
member of the familv, be tr.-ated with becoming 
delicacy and syraimthetic gravity, or become a 
subject of pleasant conversation whenever the 
chief agent so wishes or may need loving guidance 
in reference to it. ‘I do not like Mr Welford, 
Annie,’ said George to his sister ; ‘ and I do wish 
you would transfer your love to some one I could 
like better.’ ‘Well, George, I should very much 
like to oblige you ; but lovers are not so plentiful, 
and perhai)S I should be ef^ually unsuccessful in 
another attempt to })lea3c you. Besides, you see, 
1 am the person chiefly concerned ; and as Mr 
, Wei ford is very much to my liking, and our 
I father and mother have sanctioned his suit, I 
j lliink, a.s a loving act of brotherly courtesy to me, 
j dear George, you should try to like him.’ 

1 And if X. iiiic did not win he'r brother by this 
graceful apyeal, he proved himself unable to make 
! the necessary concession to the social Ijarmony 
j of the household, and so far rendered himself 
unw' rthy of his place there. 

Tlie measure of domestic liapjnness enjoyed by 
a liousehoM is the sum of its several parts. And 
the liaj)pines8 of each of its members is enhanced 
I by the consciousness of the happiness enjoyed by 
! the others. As difficulties and troubles dwindle 
j by sympathetic discussion, so inversely the joys 
j of a household accumulate by that harmony of 
j feeling which prompts us to ‘ rejoice with those 
I that do rejoice? So interwoven are family iute- 
j rests, that every severance of purpose detracts 
from the family sum of joyous life. So sensitive 
are family loves, that any divatsion from family 
oneness arouses suspicion, and Sisturbs the hai-- 
mony of feeling. Mutual sympathy must reign 
with least possible disturbance; and if disturbed, 
be restored with all possible speed and grace. Let 
every member of tne household strive to be a 
source of contributory sunshine, for every ray 
will be reflected upon the source; jyid whilst 
enlivening other souls, that whence it came, grows 
brighter. Even the sadder spirits cannot fail to 
I be more or leas joyously excited under the happy 
influences of a sunshiny household, where by 
mutual confidence and loving sympathy, all is 
. known, and each member is a link m the chain 
of domestic harmony. 


ECCENTRIC RETURNa 
Mr Cowden CnaRRE tells a story of a gentleman 
whose ‘return’ of his income to the Tax Com¬ 
missioners ran; ‘For the last three years my 
income has been somewhat under one hundred 
and fifty pounds; in future it will be more pre¬ 
carious, as the man is dead of whom I borrowed 
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the money.’ In a similar serio-comic vein did a 
countryman, not too proud to confess the smallness 
of his means, respond to the kind inquiries of the 
Commissioners for the Income Tax, in the earliest 
days of its imposition. H» rhymed j putting in 
a claim for exemption in this form : 

I, John Wwe, do declare 
I have but little money to spara 
I have, 

1 Little house, 1 little maid. 
i^Little boys, 2 little trade. 

2 Little land. 

2 ditto money at command. • 

^ llatUer too little is my little all, 

To supply with comfort my dear little squtfill. 

And 2 too little to pay taxes at all 
By this you see 

1 have children three * 

Depend omme. 

Sometimes -official inquirers get more infor¬ 
mation than they desii'e. At the taking of the 
last census, an enumerator in South Ayrshire 
received from a miner the following conscien¬ 
tious return. We give it verbatim, only altering 
the names: ‘ Thomas Moran boren In Ireland 
county of armaugh Silver Brige eage 303 years. 

To the best of my nolcge i Am that eage, 
and i am married the secent time the furst wife 
Mary ConoUy be longed to Ireland in county 
armaugh the Secent Wife be longed to County 
Dereay hur name was elen M‘Ghee Now hux 
name is elen Moran but she run a way From me 
five years and ten months since and i dont now 
wheare she is for if she is Dead or not i havent 
I hard from hur since but if she is Dead i think she 
! wood have sent me woard before now my father 
was a Farmer and had a great power of land in 
Ireland and when i came to Scotland it was a navey 
i w'as working In the Coll Pitt but sure i am not 
working no place now for i got my lege broken & 
weeks and 3 days since gon to morrow. Rosey 
Moran my sister be longing to Ireland is Marred 
and hur name now is Misses Cross and hur eage is 
i 206 years aud she has Fore of a family the oulest 
Is tomas Cross 7 years of ei%e a^d boren in ireland 
newery County armaugh Mary Cross eaged 6 years 
gen the sevene day of augest Boren in ireland 
County of armaugh Elsie Gross eaged Fore years 
geu tlie lot May Boren in newcastlo england 
Clety Cross eaged 1 yere and 9 month gen Satur- 
deay Boren in newery ireland and the father of 
them is Able Cross boren in england eaged 40 
years and was a soger and sarved his Quane tod 
his country years now in the Pit Working 
and all that sins this p^r is catholecks.’ Glanc¬ 
ing over this extraordinary schedule, the enumera¬ 
tor remarked to rtie miner that he seemed to have 
a rather large household, Jo which the surprised 
man replied ; VSure, aud there's just meeself 1 ’ 

That was more than could be said by the honest 
farmer of Caithness, who, recording the births of 
bis children in the Family Bible, Mrrote; ‘ Betty was 
bom oil the day that John Cathel lost his gray 
mare in the moss. Jemmy was bom the day Siey 
began mending the roof o’ the kirk* Shnay was 
born the night my mother broke her 1^, §nd the 
day after Kitty gaed away with the sbd^rs. The 
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twins, Willie and Marget, was born the day Sanny 
Bremner bigget bis new barn, and the very day 
after the battle o’ Waterloo. Kirsty was born tbe 
night o’ tbe great fecht on tbe Reedsmas, atween 
Peter Donaldson and a south country drover. 
Forbye, the factor raised the rent the same year. 
Anny was born the night the kiln gaed on lire, six 
years syne. David was born the night o’ tiie great 
speat, and three days afore Jamie Miller bad a lift 
frae the fairies.’ 

The Irishman’s peculiar method of retaining the 
nothings is not so uncommon as one migli|| sup¬ 
pose. A census schedule from an English village 
was dated‘April the 3, 18701,’ and purported to 
give all the necessary information regarding Abe 
family of a farm labourer ‘ {^ed 305,’ whose roof, 
according to bis account, also sheltered a widow 
‘aged 704’ 

An insurance agent seeing a would-be insurer 
had, in filling up the proposal fofm, answered 
the questions, ‘ Age of father, if living ?’ ‘ Age of 
mother, if living ?’ by making the one a hundred 
and twelve years, and the other a hundred and 
two years old, congratulated him on coming of 
such a very long-lived family. * Oh,’ said the 
applicant, ‘ my parents died many years ago; but 
if living, would be aged as there put down.’ 

There is nothing like exactness. An officer 
having lo proceed on duty from one station to 
another, in making out his claim for travelling 
expenses put down the item, ‘ Porter, 6d.an 
item struck out by the War Office. Not being 
inclined to be defrauded of his sixpence, the officer 
informed the authorities that the porter had con¬ 
veyed his baggage from one station to another, 
and that bad he not employed him, he must have 
taken a cab, which would have cost eighteenpence. 
In reply came an official notification that his claim 
would be allowed, but instructing him that he 
ought to have used tbe term ‘ porterage ’ instead 
of ‘ porter.’ He was determined, however, to 
have the last word, and wrote back that he was 
unable to find any precedent for using the word 
' ‘ porterage,’ but for the future would do so ; and 
at the same time requested to know if be was to 
use the term ‘ cabbage ’ when he meant ‘ cab.’ 

The other day, a summons commanding Thatcher 
Magoin to present himself for service on the jiiry- 
r box, was returned to tHe New York Commissioner 
I of Jurors with the information that it had been 
I served on tbe wrong party. ‘Magoin,’ said the 
I Commissioner, ‘must come here and sliew cause 
! why he should not be a juror.’ ‘ He can’t come,’ 
was the reply; ‘ he 'g too busy. If he did come, 
he would make things hot for you. Besides, you 
would have to send a derrick and a truck to bring 
him; he turns the scales at five thousand pounds.’ 
The Coitfmissioner exi>res8ed his belief that the 
speaker had been imbibing more than was good 
for him, ‘ I’m telling you facts, Mr Commis-sioner,’ 
said the indignant man. ‘Thatcher Magoin is 
a steam-engine, located at the foot of Fletcher 
Street. Years ago, IVas employed by a man 
named Thatcher M^oin. I named my engine 
I on 'Pier 19, East Riv«r, after him. When the 
^ Directory-man came to the Dock to get names, he 
saw the name on the engine; apd thinking it 
represented the name of the boss [master], put 
Thatcher Magoin down in the book.’ 

Of'course the engine-owner was to blame for 
ttot ha^ng the Directoiy-mftn’s false return cor- j 


reeled, but then the mistake entailed no incon¬ 
venient consequences to himself. It was different 
in the case of the member of the Michigan House 
of Representatives who found himself set down 
as a married man in the official list of members. 
He lost no time in writing to the compiler of tbe 
manual: ‘ In proof-sheet of manual 1 see you say 
I am married. Please correct, or send the woman 
around, and oblige,’ He was obliged, one way or 
another. But as a rule, it is difficult to get the 
official mind to bow to correction ; its aversion to 
owning itself in the wrong being as great as that 
of tbe Suffolk clergyman who, misled by a farmer’s 
pronunciation, christened his boy ‘Joan’ instead 
of ‘ John,’ and registen;*! the youngster as a ^rl. 
On the blunder l::«ing discovered some time after¬ 
wards by the parish clerk, the vicar was implored 
to alter the register or perform the ceremony 
anew. ‘I will make a memorandum of the cir¬ 
cumstance,’ said he; and ho kept his promise by 
writing at the foot of the register: ^Mem .—The girl 
baptised on the 10th instant by the name of Joan, 
proved a fortnight afterwards to be a 'boy ! ’ A 
very eccentric return, this. 

A MAOEI SERENADE. 

He. 

When queenly rides the moon above, 

And softly falls the dew; 

Across the wave to thee, my love, 

I ’ll steer the light canoe.’ 

The watchful maid his coming spied ; 

Into the bark she came ; 

Wliile drifting gaily down the tide, 

He thus avowed his flame. 

‘ How roguisli yonder stars, my dear, 

Are twinkling in the sky ! 

Yet none our tale of love can hear 
But only thou and I. 

‘Serenely sails the moon above, 

Across tlie liquid blue ; 

So, gently doWn Life’s waters, love, ^ 

We ’ll steer the light canoe.’ 

^ Snu. 

‘ Man ever was inconstant known. 

Should I lie called away 

To where beyond the stars ’tis shewn 
Wo find eternal day; 

‘ So sure as shines yon moon above. 

Thy heart will prove untrue ; 

To seek some English lady-love, 

Thou ’It steer the light canoe.’ 

He. 

‘The beauteous forms who will may boast 
Of Albion’s favoured isle ; 

The joy on earth I value most, 

My Maori maiden’s smile. 

‘ And if in death’s repose my love 
Retire from eartlily view ; 

To join her then, for Heaven above 
I ’ll steer tbe light canoe. T. a W. 
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ticket, and receive your luggage, whicli is handed 
LUGGAGE MANAGEMENT. to you, or some one on your behalf, only on the 

The method of managing luggage by the railways exchange of your ticket for it. The railway 
of the United Kingdom is about us loose and Company holds itself responsible, and the officials 
unsatisfactory as it is possible to be. For it there therefore take every care that nothing is lost 
is only one extenuation, and that is the difficulty in transitu; and stealth is rendered impossible, 
of dealing with masses of people who are dis- unless, indeed, the ticket be first stolen. For 
inclined to submit to any interference with their this security yon pay a small coin, averaging 
freeilora of action. Accustomed to so far look about one penny for each article; a sum no one 
iilbT their l.;ggago themselves, they do not like certainly grudges, to insure his luggage being safe 
the idea of ctening under the obligation of aban- and his mind free from anxiety about it. 
doning it wholly to oflicials. This seems to be at Compare this with the system, or rather no¬ 
th'; root of present arrangements ; but the time has system, of our railways. Arrived at the terminus 
come when, for the .sake of security, better views let us suppose, the porters begin to tear out the 
ought to jwevail. It is not saying too much, j Ingg.ago—portmanteaus, boxes, hat-boxes, carpet- 
or saying what is not the fact, to affirm that j bags, parcels of every description, and toss them 
by tlie existing system, universal we believe in j helter-skelter into an indiscriminate heap upon the 
this country, facilities and temptations are olfered | platform. The passengers whose property is thus 
to every thievish rascal to make off with luggage at j roughly handled congregate around, nervous and 
any st.ation ho mayfclioo.se, but e.specially at the | excited. A general scramble ensues. Ladies are 
termini. Several cases of this sort of theft have jostled; old gentlemen get their shins bruised or 
lately been reported in the newspaper-s, but tliese their toes tramped on; young children holding on 
represent only a very small proportion of the cases by their mothers’ or nurses’ dr^ss, wondering and 
that are daily occurring. Ninvspai^ers take note of confused, or terrified by the,hubbub and scream- 
tbose only which result in an occasional capture, ing, run no small risk of getting smothered or 
We noticed some time ago that the Plymouth i crushed in the press. The passenger who is able to 
police had captured a man in the act of making off collect all his luggage in safety has much reason 
with a gentleman’s portmanteau at the railway to congratulate himself. Ladies, however, who 
station, and found at his lodgings a number of may happen to have no masculine companion to 
portmanteaus which had been stolen, amongst look after their traps, and who may not be par- 
them one which contained securities for over ten ticularly strong-minded and strong-bodied, shrink 
Ihou^nd pounds. Now, it is intolerable that such back, and stand aloof in the outskirts of the crowd, 
a thing should be possible, and all the more so, and so run a proportionally greater risk of being 
as there can be no difficulty whatever in prevent- robbed. In the midst .of the bustle and con¬ 
ing it fusion and crush, a gentlemanly looking individual 

Why should we in this country be in such a quickly and quietly gets hold of a portmanteau, 
matter so far behind our neighbours on the con- adroitly half conceals it with- a plaid or greatcoat, 
tinent? ‘They manage these things better,’ You and walks off. The chances are he eludes detec- 
hand your luggage to the railway officials before tion and secures his prize. He will certainly do 
taking your seat in the carriage. It is labelled so if the owner has not his eye on his property, 
to the station whither you are going. It is, more- for assuredly there is no one else who will 
over, numbered; and you receive a ticket with interfere. But it is possible the owne^, if ho 
the corresponding number and description of your is pretty sharp, and happens -to be* pretty far 
packages, which is equivalent to a receipt. When forward in the crowd, recognises his property thus 
you reach your destination, you present your surreptitiously taken possession of. He pounces 
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apon I3ie ‘gentleman’ with a rough challenge: 
‘Hollo! where are you going with my port- 
BUmteau?’ 

* Your portmanteau! ’ is the confident reply; 
‘it is mine.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ is the indignant answer. 
* My name is on the brass plate.’ 

The gentlemanly looking depredator thus ar¬ 
rested, affects to be equally sure the portman¬ 
teau is his, but cannot escape the challenge of 
the real owner to prove whose it is by a closer 
inspection; so he mildly puts it down with a 
charming air of injured but conscious innocenre ; 
and to! it turns out as the real owner had said. 
With a genial and deprecatory smile, the gentle¬ 
manly looking thief gracefullj’’ lifts his hat and 
makes a most ample apology : ‘ I b»g a thousand 
pardons; I was perfectly sure it was mine. It is 
exactly like it. What a stupid mistake ! ’ 

The proprietor of said portmanteau is somewhat 
ruffled, but congratulates himself upon his prompt¬ 
ness in recovering his property without any more 
trouble or inconvenience, never thinking at the 
moment that in all probability, if he had not been 
in the front rank of the crowd and keeping a sharp 
outlook, he would never have seen it again. This 
is no imaginary case. It is exactly what we once 
witnessed, and it is what no doubt often occurs. 

Another thing certainly also often ocenns. The 
thief is not noticed, and gets clear off with his 
booty. And what remedy is there ? What can 
you do in such a case as we have sketched ? If 
you were sure the gentlemanly looking depre¬ 
dator was a thief, you would very probably give 
him into custody. But how can you be sure or 
prove be was not speaking the truth'? Perhaps 
he was. Perhaps he was no thief. He did not 
look like one. Portmanteaus are very much alike. 
A perfectly honest man might have made sucli a 
mistake. You shrink from causing a scene on the 
platform. It might turn out that he is a jierlectly 
honourable gentlifman, and of course therefore 
utterly incapable of‘doing such a thing a.s you 
suspect; and you would in that case be so grieved 
to ‘wound hb feelings by charging him with 
theft Whatever your suspicions may be, you are 
glad enough you have not lost your property, and 
you do not care to put yourself to the inconve¬ 
nience of following up the matter any further. 

There is another way in which passengers’ 
luggage is in danger of being lost, and often is 
lost It may have been properly addressed and 
labelled to your intended destination; but as 
every one knowi^ there is never any difficulty in 
getting it from the. guard at any intermediate 
station. You say to the guard: want my port¬ 
manteau, labelled to such af place, and with my 
name on it’—^giving your name. ‘I’m going to 
wait here till next train.’ You look into the van 
and point out what you want—-the label and 
address ju^’as you said. The guard hands it out 
to yqn without hesitation or suspicion. Now, enp- 
•pose instead of the applicant being yourself—the 


owner—it is some one else, a professional portman¬ 
teau-stealer, who wants your, portmanteau, which 
he thinks from the look of it promises something 
w'orth a little risk. He has set covetous eyes 
on it at the station of embarkation before it was 
put into the van, and he takes a mental note 
of the address and destination. At an}', to him, 
convenient intermediate station at which the train 
may be stopping, he applies to the guard just 
as you might have done, giving all particulars 
of name, ad<lre.ss, and destination with the most 
innocent and off-hand promptness, and as easily 
as you would have done, carries off your property 
in triumph. 

A few months ago the writer was travelling 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. His luggage was 
labelled and addressed to the Waverley terminus. 
It fortunately happened that he was looking out of 
the window at the Haymarket Station, where 
tickets are collected, and was not a little surprised 
to see a man coolly walking away with his port¬ 
manteau. Springing out of the train, he speedily 
recovered it. The train was just starting, and 
he had no time to consider whether he should 
take any further notice of the matter ; but he very 
.strongly suspects he made an e.xccedingly narrow 
escai)e of being victimised by a portmanteau-stealer. 
A lady-friend of the pre.scnt writer going from 
Stirling to Olasgow, saw her portmanteau, which 
was fully addressed, properly labelled at Stirling 
Station, and put on the railway barrow .amongst 
other luggiigc in charge of a porter, ready to be 
put into the van on the arrival of tlie train from 
the north. Never doubting that all was right, 
she did not go to see it put in ; but Avheu she 
arrived at Glasgow lier portmanteair was nowhere 
to be found; ami she never recovered it or obtained 
any trace of it; nor did she obtain any compensa¬ 
tion from the Company, ’ocing unable to prove 
that it was put into the laggage-vaa It was 
.stolen, that was certain ; and all the imobabilitics 
pointed to its having been ‘ appropriated ’ at one 
of the intermediate stations in some such way as 
we have indicated. 

Now, we say these things should not be pos¬ 
sible; and if the continental system, to which 
we have referred, or the American were adopted 
by railway Companies in this country, they 
would not bo possible. Moreover, tbe Com¬ 
panies would, we believe, make a liandsome 
profit out of the small luggage-fees. At any- 
rate they certainly would not suffer loss by such 
an arrangement, and passengers would be secured 
against theft and the anxiety and uncertainty 
they must always feel so long as the present 
system continues. ‘Passengers are requested to 
I look after their own luggage, as the Company will 
; not be responsible for its safety unless booked and 
paid for as goodsl’ Such a notice looks exceedingly 
like grim irony on the part of the Companies, 
for they render such looking after impossible, by 
stowing away passengers’ luggage in the van, and 
so removing it from the owners’ personal super- 
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vision. But after all, such intimation notwith¬ 
standing, we believe the question of responsibility 
is not altogether as the Companies represent or 
wish people to suppose. Should your l^gage not 
be forthcoming at your journey's end, if you can 
frove that it was put into the van properly 
addressed and labelled, and moreover prove the 
approximate value of the same, the court, if appealed 
to, will drdeic compensation up to a certain amount. 
But these are just things you will find not so ea.sy 
to prove, and failure of proof in these respects 
means no redress. But even if you should succeed 
in recovering the money value ot your stolen 
property, the inconvenience and annoyance and 
expense*^ to which you are certain to be subjected, 
are vexatious in the extrcnio. And even that is 
not all. Very probably your porlinauteau con¬ 
tained something, some family relic or keepsake, 
of small intrinsic value indeed, but to you invalu¬ 
able, and the loss of which you will never cease 
to deplore. 

The only objection we have ever heard to the 
adoption oftiie continental system i.s the time that 
it is alleged would be lost before the luggage could 
be distri))uted by the officials, and peojile are 
generally in too great a hurry to be off, to wait. 
To this it ought to be an amply sufficient rejily, 
that the. difference could not be more than a very 
few minutes, which surely would be far more than 
comficnsated for by the .security that would be 
gained. But further, people who may be travel- | 
ling with ni; h luggngf', requiring it to be con¬ 
voyed in t)\(' van, arc not generally in such a 
hurry as to make the additional few minute.s of 
an v consequence ; while those on the other hand 
who am in hot h.'istu ---bii3iness men for the most 
part going Ixitweeu their country residences and 
their offices • have commonly very little luggage, 
probably only a .«mall hand-bag, which they can 
always take with them in the carriage. 

On the whole, we submit it is full time some¬ 
thing were done to protect the travelling public 
from the depredations of portmanteau-stealers. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER VIL—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

* He is gone,' lie said — ‘ge/kc wilfigut a trace.' 

What a charm clings always about the past. It 
is easy to believe and graceful to proclaim the 
exceeding happiness of childhood. But I am not I 
at all sure that most men’s raptures on this matter 
are very real, or that they are always based on any 
very vivid recollection. It is certain that the man 
wbo is distracted by the playful noises of children' 
has forgotten his own childhood. A remembrance 
of early boyhood is a retention of infancy. The 
juvenile man remembers his juvenility. Looking 
back, I am conscious of the fact that there- is be¬ 
tween me and the time I look at, an atmosphere of 
glamour. The child of my remembrance is partly 
—or I fear so—the child of my own after-crea¬ 
tion. I have moulded and modelled my infant 
memories; or if I have not, I am indeed fallen. 

‘ “ God help thee, Elia—how art thou changed !_ 

thou art sophisticated ! I know how honest, how 
courageous—for a weakling—thou wert, how reli¬ 
gious, how imaginative, how hopeful! ” ’ 


But if ever I was happy, I know that I was 
happy then—in the first month I spent in Island 
Hall. Waking in the morning—I remember now 
how the wet honghs would tap against the 
window, and how the late dawn came grayly in 
between the white curtains—I woke to a sense of 
luxury in my surroundings which was altogether 
new and strange and beautiful. Every day’s 
breakfast was an event. Aunt Bertha was presi¬ 
dent oyer that simple tabic ; Sally was in invari¬ 
able aftendance; and it was there that Polly and I 
made our first daily encounter, and my Heart had 
fastened to each of them. 

In what ‘other respect soever my after-thoaghts 
have moulded memory, I am (piite sure about one 
matter. Taking leave to regard myself Us I was 
at that tinje-»a3 indeed, indeed I very fairly may 
—as a creature altogether differing from my 
present self, I am inclined to think that the chief 
l>art I played in this e])isode of my life must 
have been very gracious to the on-looker. I bend 
over myself now—over that past child-self—in a 
sorrowful w-onder that the chivalrous and tender 
soul I knew it, should ever have fallen thus away 
—could possibly have degenerated into that poor 
creature who wears his name, and who pretends 
to his adult personality. 

I fell in love witli Polly. Whether by the 
pure light of unadulterated instinct, 1 could have 
done so, I cannot guess; but I had reading 
enough to help out my imaginings, and I fell in 
love. Polly ordered me whithersoever she would, 
and was as conscious of my enslaved condition as 
I was myself. She was a sort of female Ahasuerus 
—I a kind of male Esther, admitted to the 
royal courts by rare extension of the royal 
favour, and approaching with an almo.st sacred 
awe. The books to which I had access at this 
time were many and varioms. In one of them—a 
certain trsishy novel of the Lady Laura Matilda 
species—I found mention of a jon<//mr. I became 
a jongleur. With the delicate ^tu-vour of a min¬ 
strel, with the reticence ami awe that minstrel 
might experience in the presence of his queen, 
I, in happy moments, was permitted to approach 
the throne of love, and to open up my budget of 
stories, travelling at times through those lands of 
grim humour known as The History of the Three 
Bears—w’hich lands I explored under Polly’s 
formal order—touching at times upon the terror 
of the Bluebeard Chamber—unfolding, in antres 
vast and deserts idle the tent of Pcribaiiou—sally¬ 
ing forth in disguise with Ilaroun AIra.schid and 
the Grand Vizier—swhose names, by-the-w’ay, wera 
a terror and a stumbling-block—and rising at 
times to the tragic heiglits ot Little Red Riding- 
hood. • , 

The season of the year went against the possi¬ 
bility of outdoor excursions. The greater part pf 
our time was sfjent in that chamber in which I 
was first introduced to Polly. ^ Roily would sit 
enthroned near the fireplace, whilst I, fenced 
round with hooka, occupied the corner faSfthest 
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from the fire, and prepared myself for my story- 
tellin <5 function. My queen’s especial passion at 
this time was the cutting of scraps of paper into 
quaint devices—an operation in which Uncle Will 
ut times engaged himself with a splendid adroitness, 
in her leisure hours,'Polly generally sat with a 
pair of scissors in her hand, engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of dragons and other wonders ; and by a 
queenly wave of scissors or of dragon 1 was now 
and again admitted to audience. My business of 
amusement over, I \vas dismissed, being occasion¬ 
ally rewarded with a paper emblem ot royalty’s 
approval At other times Polly would unbend, 
and w^ld condescend to meet me on an equal 
footing. 

It* is easy enougli, no doubt, for any adult 
person who may read this chronicle to laugh at 
those childish raptures ; but I protest that at such 
times I was filled with a tranquillity of peace, a 
satisfied hope, such as I have neve/ since experi¬ 
enced, such a soft gladness and chastened joy as 
might become the mind of some meek angel. 

I can remember quite distinctly how', under 
these influences, the past melted and grew un¬ 
defined. It was a somewhat hard past, with not 
always enough to eat in it, and not always enough 
to wear; a.past in which rude and domineering 
boy-giants, Avearing clogs and corduroys, and 
addicted to the practice of mauling such unpro¬ 
tected and inolfensivc youth as they encountered, 
held evil place. I remember how far-off that past 
came to look ; and yet it was always near enough 
to give an added relish to ray security and com¬ 
fort. I can thank heaven that it is near enough 
even now for that, and I can think of such as hold 
a like place with something more of sympathy 
and kindliness than I should probably have known 
without it. The only fragment of that near past 
which still remained forcibly with me was tlie 
face, and it had welded itself into my life in an 
altogether inexplicable way. I can only describt' 
the feeling 1 had concerning it by saying that it 
seemed always in attendance in some anteroom of 
fancy, and always clamouring to be let in. It 
came to haunt me so that it grew into a habit of 
reproducing itself in other faces—the living faces of 
people about me. . I saw it often, for instance, in M r 
Fairholt’s face, in U:^cle Will’s, in Aunt Bertlia’.-!. 
It would flash out at unexpected times, and Avould 
disappear again as rapidly as it came, being gone 
before I could fix it. It was my constant companion 
when alone, and I often dreamed of it. I suppose 
I must have been a morbidly fanciful child—^as 1 
know that I am now a morbidly fauciful man— 
but I had a decided joy in the fact of my personal 
proprietorship of this phantom. As I became more 
and more accustomed to its exigent presence in 
that antechamber of. fancy, I became also less 
afraid of being afraid, _ and often let it in of 
my own free-will, and extracted a delicious fright 
from it. This very soon brought about the residt 
which might have been expected, and custoni 
robbed the unwholesome pleasure of its keenness. 
If it had not been that the events of life b<;gan to 
ifiove for me with somewhat more rapidity, I 


Sally, ‘ on 
away from 


might have worn it out altogether by this over¬ 
use,’and BO have missed that knowledge of a great 
life-tragedy tp which it led me. 

I ban. %en in Island Hall exactly a month 
when I was witness to a conversation between 
Mr Furholt and Aunt Bertha. I was not often 


in his room ; but was on this occasion carried 
down by Sally, -who had been sent for me. She 
was evidently much disturbed, and was very 
defiant of something. As she carried me down¬ 
stairs she hugged me several times, imprinting her 
buttons painfully on my frame in the strength of 
her affection. Tapping at the door of Mr Fair- 
holt’s room, and being by him peevishly invited 
to come in, she entered, bearing me in her arms. 
I was ridiculously conscious, I remember, of a 
certain want of dignity in my own behalf in this 
proceeding ; but when I made a motion to escape, 
Sally only held me tighter; and having been 
pretty strictly trained in u’ays of obedience to her, 
I stayed where I Avas. Mr Fairholt Avas seated in 
an arm-chair near the fire, and Aunt Bertha stood 
on the rug Avith one hand tapping a little angrily 
on the mantel-piece. 

‘ You may set doAvn the child and go, Troraan,’ 
said Mr Fairholt. 

‘Begging pardon, sir,’ said Sally; ‘but might, 
I make bold to be alloAved to stay 'i ' 

Mr Fairholt looked up angrily. 

‘ I brought him here,' continued Sally, ‘ on 
condition as he Avasn’t to bo took away from 
me.’ 

]Mr Fairholt looked at Aunt Bertha, casting lii.s 
hands abroad fretfully, but said nothing. 

Aunt Bertha turned and said: ‘ Give me the 
child, Troman. Nothing shall be done that is 
nut for hi.s good ; be .sure of that. I Avill let you 
know what aa'c have decided to do, a.s soon as avc 
have decided anything.’ 

‘Thank you ma’am,’ said Sally;'and set me 
down and left the room. 

Aunt Bertha took a seat, and draAving me to 
her .side, put an arm about me. 

‘What jiossible object,’ asked the old geutlemaii, 

‘ do you think you can serve by bringing him 
here’r 

‘'rhere are some people,’ said Aunt Bertha, Avith 
an angry little laugi;, and an angry little .slnike 
of her head, ‘ Avliu can only remember that Avhicli 
is directly under their uoso.9. 1 Avaut you to 
remember, Bobert,’ she continued m a changed 
tune, ‘ that you Avere ulmo.st as defenceless, though 
not so young, Avhen his father helped you, and 
to refuse now to give, him house-room, does 
really seem to me ;inhuman.’ There Aunt 
Bertlia became angry again, and spoke with great 
decision. 

Mr Fairholt raised his eyes for a moment to 
meet hers, but dropped them hurriedly. ‘ I told 
you before,’ he said, ‘ that I Avould give you a 
month to think what you Avould do with him. 
The month has gone, and you have done noth¬ 
ing.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘you are not insen¬ 
sible to the claims he has upon you ?’ 

‘All this,’ said Air Fairholt, rising and walking 
in that irritated way of his up and down the 
room, ‘is very sentimental and womanly and so 
forth, I have no doubt. But now wnat do I 
jiropose to do'l’ He stopped short before her, 
fidgeting Avitli his hands; and she passed me over 
to tlie other side of her chair, and laid her left 
arm round my shoulder, drawing me to her, as if 
slieltering me. ‘I don’t say, turn him out to 
starve. I don’t even say, send him back with his 
old nurse, that-^^that woman, Troman.’ Ho spoke 
of Sally in an angry way, pausing before the 
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word ‘ woman,’ as if in search of some unpleasant 
adjective, and jerkin^; it out spitefully when he 
decided upon it, ‘There’s nothing inhuman or 
barbarous in what I propose to do. I tell you 
that I don’t like the child. I tell you that he 
irritates and worries me. I tell you that I will 
not have him grow up with my daughter and in 
my house.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘ what will you; 
do?’ 

‘ I will do anything in reason—anything short 
of that. What do you ask me to do ?’ 

‘ I ask you to do wdiat seems to be your clear j 
duty,’ she responded, ‘The child is fatherless and 
motlierless, and is your nephew.' 

‘You talk nonsense, Beitha. ITc is not my 
nephew; he is not even yours. He is the son 
of my sister’s husband’s brother— your liusband’s 
brother. His motlicr I never knew. His father I 
have not even seen for years. And now you urge 
upon me the mere fact that ihad a business loan 
from liim--wluch I repaid, mind you, Bertha— 
which I repaid, honourably and witli interest— 
every farlbing. And you bring this as a reason 
wliy I fibould maintain the child, wl)om I dislike, 
and in whom 1 jxn'ceive the seeds of—the seeds of 
—of unpleasant iiilluences - that I sliould main¬ 
tain him, not as T like and as it suits me, but in 
your way ; wlietlier I like it. or imt, and whether 
it suits me or not—in my own house and in 
e.ompanionship with juy child ! 1 have told you 

already, !.■ rtlin, ami I repeat it—it is prepos¬ 
terous.’ .i\!/ Fairholt went up and down the 
room in a series of peevish jerks, and was quite 
white with anger when ho coneduded. He resumed 
his seat, and sat in silence, excv^pt for a short gasp 
of ii'.'Tfdulous indignation now and then. 

‘I don't say, llobert,’ said Aunt P.ertha, persua¬ 
sively, ‘that the rclationslnp is a very intimate one; 
blit still it is u relationship, and it must be recog¬ 
nised. I am sorry to hear you speak about the j 
loan ill that way. I think you have forgotten j 
the facts,’ Tlieiv Aunt Bertha, ag.iiii grew very 
decided. ‘It was not a business loan. No busi¬ 
ness man would have advanced it. I'ou arc cer¬ 
tainly wrong about the interest. That, I remember, 
he declined to take.’ 

I don’t care,’ said !Mr Fairholf^ Hushing a little. 

‘ I should liavc said that 1 oli'eicd it, that J—I 
pressed it upon him. I will not have the child 
in ray house. He can be just a.s hajipy and as 
well-off elsewhere. Send him to school.’ 

‘ The child,’ said Aunt Bertha, drawing me a 
little closer to her side, ‘ is very young and deli¬ 
cate. He has no home of his own, nor have I. i 
I can’t at all understand 3 ’our aversion to iiim; i 
and I may tell you, Robert, once for all, that! 
sooner than sec him discarded and shut out from i 
home-influences, I will find a home of my own 
again, and take him with me.’ 

‘I don’t mean that at all, Bertha,’ said Mr 
Fairholt. ‘You know how glad I am to have 
yon here.’ 

Aunt Bertha smiled—a .hard little smile—and 
said nothing. 

He caught her glance for a moment furtivelv, 
and went on in haste: ‘Let him go to school* 
and come here for his liolidays. Let him be sent! 
to a good school. I don’t grudge him that. But 
I cannot, and I will not have him here always. 
He annoys me; lie worries me. When yoii 


speak, Bertha, of the claims his father had upon 
me, you speak ignorantly. Those claims were 
annulled and more than annulled by his conduct 
afterwards. You know that I never spoke to him 
for years.’ 

‘ I did not know it,’ said Aunt Bertha sadly; 
‘ and I am very sorry to hear it now.' 

‘Of course,’ said he, irritated by her tone, ‘the 
separation, in your mind at least, would be of 
my seeking. But I tell you that he came here, 
and in this very room flaunted his favours in my 
face. «*I shall not attempt to justify myself.’ 

‘I make no accusation, Robert,' she renlied. ‘If 
you are willing to send the child to scliool, and 
to mllow him to return here for his holidays, I am 
willing to’accept that as a comfiromise. He is 
very young and very little.’ She looked down 
pityingly upon me, and in a vague sort of way 
I was conscious of feeling sorry for myself. And 
though the feeling was vague, there was such a 
pity in her fa’ce and voice that the tears rose to 
luy eyes. She bent down and kissed me. ‘It 
would be kinder in you,’ she went on, ‘ to let him 
stay here for a while.’ 

‘1 thought,’said Mr Fairholt, nervously inter¬ 
lacing his fingers and snatching them apart, ‘ that 
j’OH accepted the compromise. It is no compromise 
unless he goes at once.’ 

Mj' aunt ro.se taking ray hand in hers." ‘Will 
you leave me,’ she asked, ‘ to select a scliool V 

‘ We can di.scuss that together,’ he answered, 

‘Very good,’ replied my aunt, and so led me 
from the room and into my own bedchamber, 
where wo found Sally, making a great pretence 
of tllisting and arranging. 

‘Would you mind saying what’.s been done, 
ma’am I’ asked Sally, turning round with a duster 
in her hand. 

‘Mr Fairholt is very strongly in favour of 
sending the child to school, I think too that it 
would be the better course. We must not grow 
up idle and ignorant; must wo, Johnny V 

1 recognised tiiis as an appeal to Sally, and 
answered ‘No’ as stoutly as 1 could, for I saw 
premonitory symptoms of tears in her eyes. Not- 
wilh-standing ihe stoutness of my answer, the tears 
came. . 

‘ O ma'am,’ cried Sally, ‘ I can’t let him go.’ 

‘Now Tronian,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘ 3 -ou mustn’t 
be ridiculous.’ 

‘No ma’am,’ assented Sally, amenable to dis¬ 
cipline. 

‘He will not go far awai', and we will make 
arrangements to let you see him as often as you 
can,’ 

‘ Couldn’t I go with him, ma’am ? ’ said Sally. 

‘ Couldn’t I take a situation in the school /’ 

‘ I think you* had better, sta}' with us, Troman,’ 
said m 3 ’’ aunt, smiling, /it is scarcely likely that 
a school can afford to keep a domestic servant for 
every pupil. will probably go to school in 
Wrethetlale, which is very qjose at hand; and 3^011 
will be able to^.see him perhap.s os often, as once 
a week. And then, you know,’ said my aunt, 
humouring Sally, ‘ wo shall have him coming back 
quite a voung gentleman.’ 

Sally brightened a little at these fairer promises, 
and wiped her oye-s. At the sound pf hoofs in the 
Carriage-drive below, I looked through tlre’window, 
and saw Mr Fairholt in the act of moufjting a 
horse held by the groom. Aunt Bertha also 
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looked out, and seeiag what I saw, shrugged her bearer of the lamp was Mr Fairholt. He caught 
shoulders a little. She left me with Sally a sight of me as I stood with one foot upon the door- 
moment afterwards, and that good creature, as step, and beckoned me. I went timidly towards 
was her wont on all disturbing occasions, moi^t- liini. 
oned me with her tears. She emptied upon me, ‘ Bertha! he called. 

as a guard against possible starvation in my as yet My aunt came from Mr Fairholt’s room, and I 
■unfixed new quarters, the sum of two shillings and noticed that she looked grave and troubled, 
threepence-halfpenny in copper. She also gave ‘I had forgotten,’ said Mr Fairholt, hurriedly 
me a thimble, of which she instructed me to take and nervously. ‘ 1 have made arrangements for 
especial care, since its continued possession be- him. He goes on Thursday.’ Ho drew a card 
tokened ‘ luck.’ Then she sat down on the floor from his pocket, and read it by the light of the 
and took me in her arras, ami grew quite clft'erful, lamp: ‘ “Rev. Charles Davies, The Grove, Wrethe- 
and we Imd a long, long talk together. I opened dale.” At six o’clock. Have things ready as soon 
my heari to Sally then, as always. I had been as possible, and see that he goes.’ Then continued 
very shy about luy passion for Polly ; but 1 t jhl Mr Fairholt in a somewhat lower tone, * I will 
her fiien with a serious fervour, which i have not be back as soon as I can. If I have good news, I 
felt often since, that I meant to come back a great will let you know.’ 

man and* marry that young lady. Sally was as ‘ Do not keep me in suspense in any case, 
much delighted at this protestation as I at her Robert,’ said Aunt Bertha. 

delight, and received it with the utmost enthu- ‘ You shall heai- as soou as possible,’ he answered, 

siasm. We talked the matter over'until I verily ' Have you everything you want T asked Aunt 

believe that Sally was as strongly infected as Bertha. 

myself, and accepted it in her simple faith a-s ‘ Yes, yes,’ he responded irritahlj". lie struggled 

earnestly as thougli I had been fivc-and-twenty, into a greatcoat, and jiaced in his own excited 

and had propounded it in all manly seriousness. fashion up and down the liall. I heard a sound of 
* And I shall be a man soon ; sha’n’t I, wheels upon the drive, and the lamps of the dog- 
Sally V cart gleamed through the darkness. Mr Fairholt 

‘Yes,’ said Sally, rocking delightedly to and put on his hat and went out. The groom came 
fro, and'leaning on me in her happiness. ‘Why, in, and took away a portmanteau and a travclling- 
you’re quite a man a’ready in theiu things!’ iiig. Annt Bertha went to the door and called 
Sally set me on my feet in order to look at me, to Mr Fairholt. He returned, and she said some- 
and chuckled over me in very admiration and thing to him which I did not hear. I had not 
affection. observed his face till now ; but as sh^ stood aside, 

‘Do you think, Sally,’ I inquired—‘do you with her ha)id upon the door, it came upon me 
think she’ll have me r ' suddenly, with such a horror as I carr aciircely 

‘ Why, bless the child !’cried Siilly in an ecstasy, name—in every lineament, and in its tone of 
* of course she will.’ ” awful pallor—with its haggard eyes and iqnlruwu 

Therewith she made a dart at me and embraced lip, tlie face I saw a month ago. In another 
me, bruising my nose against the brazen present- second it was gone and the door M'a.s closed. 1 
ment of a horned Dian who stared from a huge passed up-stair.s, and suffered unspcakablo nervous 
brooch in Sally’s collar. That brooch was the gift terrors until, put to bed, 1 fell asleep witii the 
of a young carpenter who was devotedly attached j)ressiirc of Sally's loviiig hand still on my cheek, 
to her, and whose epistles—occasionally brought and slept without a dream. 

by a young urchin in corduroys to the old cottage For the next day or two Sally scarcely allowed 
in the Black Country, and inscribed not infie- me to stray beyond her aigiit. She ^dlowed me 
quently on thin pieces of smooth-planed deal—it about like that proverbial hen who finds that she 
had been one of my earliest tasks to decipher. has a duckling for a chicken, and discovers that 

‘And then, Johnny,’ said Sally, blushing and the 6carce-flftdge(>creature is bent on taking to the 
chuckling,‘when youTe growed a fine gentleman, w.ater. Polly ahd I h.ad a long and favourable 
and you’re married and all settled down comfort- interview on the fatal 'J’hursday afternoon. She 
able. I’ll come and keep house for you ; and you had been all majesty iu the morning—a gracious 
sholl have Bob for groom and gardener,’ jnajest}^ I must confess—frequently waving me 

I promised earnestly that I would, and tlmre the from my corner—for it was a holiday, and there 
conversation closed. I heard Mr Fuirholt’s voice were no lessons from Aunt Bertha—to hid the 
below, and thought how soon he had returned. Inimble jongleur recite her favourite, stories. At 
But the time had gone quickly during my talk table lier majesty was pensive. On the removal of 
with Sally, and the hour for tea had arrived. It the cloth, she cried, and after a little while retired 
was already dusk, ai^ before tei was over had from the nursery to indulge a royal sulk in private, 
crown quite dark. I was not as. a rule allowed This over, she reappeared, imperiously and without 
down-stairs after dark at all; but iaipelled by apparent [wovocation kissed me, and then rang the 
what childish vagary I scarcely knew, I stole down bell. This was an act prohibited by authority 
the stairs and through the hall and on to the damp under heavy penalties, except iu cases of great 
lawn. I ran across with a sense of fear upon me,' emergency. Sally appeared in answer to the 
looked over the bridge into the darkness, and Her majesty, who.se eyes were still moist, flounced 
heard the hurrying river moan below. The voice round upon her. 

of the river and the darkness of the night frightened ‘ T'omau,’ said her majesty, ‘ I tan’t spare him. 
me, and I retraced my steps quiikly. The hall Tell Aunty Bertha he s’an’t go.’ With this edict 
beyond the op<iu door lay in black darkness, and she resumed her throne, and set resolutely to work 
some oife hairing.a lamp appeared so suddenly upon a paper dragon. 

withim it, that the qui^k and unexpected advent Sally shook her head. ‘ They ’re gettin’ Master 
of the light came like a blow upon my eyes. The Johnny’s things ready now, Miss Mary.’ 
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* I don’t care,’ returned her majesty, with a wave dog-cart, and having wrapped me in a thick 
of the scissors; * I tan’t spare him.’ travelling-rug, took las place beside me and drove 

< Very well, miss,’ said Sally, and went away me away. As I looked back, I saw Jthe lamplight 


agam. 


Childhood sails a tiny craft, upon a very little 
sol indeed. But the shallows of that little pool 


gleaming through the open door, and the lame and 
steaming cab-horse standing dejectedly by it 


pool indeed. But the shallows of that little pool yiCTOR JACQUEMONT, THE FRENCH 
are deeps to the child. The little waves that ArriT-D atto'p 

wimple at'the edge are breakers. The child- JSAiURALibl. 

craft suffers wreck as disastrous, or finds passage as To grasp a few of the truths which make up the 
happy, as the great merchantman that goes down womlpus unity of nature, is the vocation of the 
in the deptlis, or is brought by fair winds to the natuftilist; and no man has ever given himself to 
desired haven. And I suppose that I wsts as this noble life-work with a fuller Belf-|bnegation 
sincerely joyful at the is^ae of Polly’s childish than Victor Jacquemont, a promising French 
ukase as I have ever been, at anything, I wa.s naturalist, who found in 1832 a premature^rave 
persuaded that her judgment w’as final. Her in India. 

manner carried conviction. She was so convinced Born in 1801 in Paris, where his father, a man 
herself, that in me a doubt would have been an of considerable literary and scientific attainments, 
unpardonable presumption. So for another hour lilled at onetime the office of Director of Public 
or two, beneath calm skies and over pl(;aaant seas, | Instruction, h^i at a very early age evinced a strong 
went the barque of Childhood’s Hope with a steady | attachment to natural history, the practical out- 
breeze abf*ani. But at four o’clock Aunt Bertha ; come of which was that he received a letter from 
came upon the scene as cloud-compeller. The | the Directors of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
horizon darkened-—the deeps 3 \awne<i—tlie vessel ]>roi)Osing to him an expedition into India, which 
foundered. To drop the metaphor; 1 was carried should be ethnological, geological, and botanical, 
aw'ay and dressed, undergoing that oi)eration in a After some little hesitation he accepted this offer, 
condition of mind of the most concentrated misery, and prepared for it at the end of 1827. Before 
To take up the metaphor again: I went down setting out on his Indian expedition, ho went 
with the shriek of the tempest in my ears. A to London, armed with a letter of introduction 
furiou.s little tempest she was indeed, tliough j from Baron Cuvier to Sir Alexander Johnston. 
rajjicUy ril iced by the cloud-compeller, and put j To the kindness of this gentleman he owed the 
to bed, like- other tempests, with repentant moans, flattering reception accorded to him by the Royal 
The bla/ing eyes of the dog-cart were at the Asiatic Society, and also letters of introduction to 
door again. I had taken leave of Sallj', and was the most influential men in India. With the 
snyiug good-bye to Aunt Bertha, when a ho.arsc Board of Merchant Princes in Leadenhall Street, 
voice called from the gate of the eastern bridge, who tlicu swayed the destinies of India, he had 
and the groom w'cnt cninching down the gravel rather more trouble; and it was only after several 
drive. Aunt Bertha stood and listened, with her j vexatious delays that he succeeded in obtaining 
hands upon my shoulders. 1 can S(*c now the. i from them the necessary credentials. Furnished 
kindly stooping attitude change .suddenly to one of i with these, he embarked on board a man-of-war 
listening fear, the stoop remaining, but its wliole whicli was bound lor Bengal, with the new 
expression changed. T c.an see now the khnllv governor of Pondicherry on board, 
look, which vanished as though a hand had La Z(Ue. was a very slow, and moreover a 

passed across her face and smootlied it out, and very noi.sy ship; and to the studious naturalist, 
left a look'of waiting terror there. I’lie groom j her officers, altlioixgh good enough fellows, were 
came crunching back again, and behind him came | anything but congenial companions. In due 
a.ab, the horse in the shafts limping jtainfully, time, however, that is to say in the beginning 
and throwing off a great cloui of steam, h'rom ! of May 18211, the vessel* arrived in Calcutta; 
the cab emerged Mr Fairholt. At the first sight and Jacquemont, scrupulously arrayed in black, 
of hi.s face. Aunt Bertha started upright, ran to armed himself witii one of his letters of intro- 
him, and took him by the hands. He put her dnotion, and getting into a palanquin, ordered 
away feebly and impatiently, and entering, sank himself to be conveyed to the house of the Advo- 

into a chair in the hall. Aunt Bertha bent above cat(?-general. Here he W'as shewn into a laige 

him with an air of great anxiety. He shook his 1 drawing-room, where ‘I found,’ he says, ‘three 
head in a slow dazed vray from side to side. ladies in full toilet, and a man with gray hair in a 

He 18 gone,’ he said—‘gone, without a truce, light cotton dress; all four being fanned by a 
Has been gone for nearly five weeks.' complicated nmehinery of hand-screens.’ Prepared 

‘Robert! said Aunt Bertha, and put an arm only for the grave presence of the Advocate- 
abmit his neck. general, he was taken .so entirely aback that he 

He rose to his feet, setting her arm aside, and got momentarily confused, and could onl^ stammer 
looked round with his gray face drawn into the out: ‘I used ti speak a few words of English, 
semblance of that phantom which I knew so well, but I perceive I have forgotten it all; pray help 

‘Shut out those people,’ he said slowly. He me.’ • 

caught sight of me, and stooping above me. This appeal waS irresistible; he was help^ ao 

patted me on the shoulder ; and with a sudden effectually that he was soon at his ease, and quickly 
attempt at cheerfulness, which was more dreadful got rid of all his letters of introduction, including 
than even the expression of his face, he said one to Lady William Bontinck and another to the 
lightly ; ‘ So our little man is going to scliool. Governor-general With both these enjilted per- 
Well, well. Be a good little man. Good-bye.’ sonages he soon became a great fevourite, and was 
Aunt Bertha, with a backward glance at him, a frequent and welcome guest at Government 
led me to the door. The groom lifted me into the House. In Calcutta he betame at opce the fashion; 
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l>lQ,t ie had (joiae out to India not to enjoy himself mention for the benefit of his father: *I never 
hat to work. He had, moreover, for his work a go oat either in a carri^e, a palanquin, or on au 
jn^l and ardour which urged him irresistibly to elephant without a brilliant escort of cavalry.’ 
Jl^ve his whole heart and soul to it. He had health He w^ moreover, styled Sahib Bahadour, or lord 
Mid strength, and Imowledge sufficient to warrant victorious in war, and by this title he was ever 
&e8h discoveries in all the branches of science afterwards known in the Ea-st. In Delhi he left 
for which he had undertaken to cater; but another the collection wliich he had formed during the 


xeqnisite was wanting to success—money. He five or six hundred leagues he had travelled, and 
had been sent out with an allowance of six thou- in the middle of March resumed his solitary 
sand francs a year (about two hundred and forty w’anderiug life, travelling tow'ards the mouu- 
ponnds), and in his inexperience he had considered tains. 

tv. ' 1 fT'i_ At __,1 


this sum ample ; now he began to see that had 
ineonvenifntly narrow limits. He resolved, how¬ 
ever, to stai't at once for Benares; but first he 


These Indian Alps seemed to him inferior in 
icturesqueness and beauty to those of Europe. 


picturesquei 

ever, to stait at once for Benares; but first he * In the highest mountains in the world,’ he says, 
wrote,a letter to the authorities of the Jardin Acs ‘ there is iieci!ssarily grandeur, but it is grandeur 
PlanTes, setting before them the difficulties of without beauty.’ He found, however, in their 
his position. Pending an answer to this appeal, rugged and desolate fastnesses many new plants, 
he bought for six hundred and fifty francs {twenty- and the remains of shell-fish even in the more 
five pounds) a young Persian horse saddled and elevated strata, and considered himself by these 
bridled. This was upon the whole a good invest- discoveries amply repaid for his fatigues and 
ment. ‘ I read, sleep, and study iny plants with ; privations, w'hicti were many and grievous. He was 
a magnifying glass,’ he writes, ‘ all the time I am | very poorly fed, and had been compeUed by the 
on horseback, although sometimes he throws me, ! exigencies of mountain travel to leave behind him 
when I am stupid enough to dispute W'ith a beast i most of tlie few comforts at bis command. Boiled 
witliout reason.’ i rice, while it lasted, still formed the staple article 

When he had fairly .set out upon his Avandcrings, j of bis food; and when it was exhausted, the com¬ 
be discarded his suit of ceremonious black, ami ; ]>ulsory change to wlieat and barley made lam ill. 
arrayed his tall meagre person in a long nankeen ! Then he sulfered much from the cold, which was 
dressing-gown, over which was wrapped a robe ; great. One night be campeAl out at au elevation 
of coarse silk ; while his pale spectacled face was | a thousand feet higher than the summit of Mont 
shaded by a largo straw hat covered with black Blanc, and several times be crossed pusses eighteen 


of coarse silk ; while his pale spectacled face was 
shaded by a largo straw hat covered with black 
taffety; stockings lie did not wear except at night. 
He had a little tent with him—‘a handsome moun¬ 
tain-tout,’ he calls it—of which he was much 
enamoured ; also a bamboo cot, ton servants, and 
two cars and oxen, ‘ I have only two plates,’ he 
says, ‘and I have a man to wash them. Woe be 
to him if they are not clean.’ His habits when 


thousand feet above t he sea. 1 n these circumstances 
tlie night cold was often intense, and lying on his 
hard bcil he was many times almost frozen alive, 
and had to drink a little brandy llie first thing in 
the morning to warm hiiusell'. Tc add to Jiis utlier 
discomforts, the rainy season came on ; and to 
escape from the tlreuclung torrents which almost 


on the march were as abstemious as possible. At ; drowned him, he inarched towards Tibet, having 
four in the morning he breakfasted on a pound of i to carry provisions for twelve days for liimself and 
rice boiled in milk, with a little sugar, Avni(;h was > the sixty men who now formed las jiarty. He Avas 
all the food he took until his tent Avas pitched in j dressed in thick Avoolleu clothes, and Avrapped in 
the afternoon. Then he dined upon a chicken i blankets from bead to fiiot, and yet be suffered 
when it was forthcoming, but more usually upon ! extremely from the cold. ‘This is-a strange 
some scr^gy patriarch of the feathered tribe, ^ climate,’he Avrites ;‘it kuoavs moderately in AviuUrr, 
stewed with rice in rancid ghee or native butter. ; and there is no thaw for four months ;*it scarcely 
He had no bread, and his only drink Avas Avater, i ever rains, but blows a violent hurricane c\a-rv day 
mixed, when his health required it, Avith a little . at three o’clock, w.tiich llists far on into the night, 
brandy. When it chanced to be cold at night, or ! I often awake long before dayligdil, frozen throindi 
when he had much AAwiting to do, he sometimes j my five blankets.’ Here he” lived upon cakes of 
treated himself to a cup of tea, coarse wheat, and mutton hams so hard that it 

On the Slst of December 1829, he arriA^ed at Avas scarcely possible to chew them. At last these 


he Avrites pathetically in one of his letters, ‘without | seized with such dreadful internal pains that they 
my guard? Undoubtedly drowned m the mud at; almost brought on delirium. Fortunately this 
tlie mouth of some riA’cr.’ Since leaving Benares | attack Avent speedily off; and in eight months ho 
he goes on to record : ‘I have comd to an admir- i returned from his Himalayan expedUion very thin 
able arrangement with niy. horse, wlio suffers me i and very broAvu, but Avitli the appearance of 
to read undisturbed all day Ion" upon his back, i i)erfect health, and rejoicing in the possession of a 
provided I do not thwart him in sfiiy of his whims. ! ricli collection of plants, minerals, ami organic 
The magnificent English consider this pace very | remains, . ° 

negligent; but as they know the ralue of time, i While ou the frontiers of Chinese Tartary he had 
my character as a gentleman does not suffer by it.'! received a kind letter from a countryman of his 
At Delhi, Avhere he arrived in the beginning of own, M, Alhird, a French olficer in the service 
March, the Great Mogul held a durbar in order to of liunjcct Singh. Ou his return to Delhi he 
receive him, and solemnly investeft him with a found a second letter from M. Allard awaitiii" 
khelat dresc of honour. This he variously him, recommending him, if he wished to travel 
dewnbesas resembKng a Turkish dreasing-gown, in Cashmere, to obtain a letter of introduction 
and a Aworked muslin dressing-gown; and to crown to liunjeet Singh 'from the Governor-general. 
Ihe honours of his life at Delhi, he goes on to This Avas readily furnished to him by Lord William 
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Bentinck; and at the end of January 1831, having 
left hia Himalayan collections at Delhi, he set out 
on his journey to the Punjab, intending to pro¬ 
ceed ultimately to Cashmere. ‘I have still the 
same horse,’ he writes, * which has carried me from 
Calcutta to the foot of the Himalayas. Hia 
temper is aa bad as ever, but I am grown more 
cunning than he ; and since I left Benares he has 
not throwrf me once.’ Mounted on this much- 
enduring charger he reached Loodiana, where he 
was met by an escort from llunjeet Singh, and was 
presented with much ceremony with a bag of 
money, as a present from Rajah. A large 
basket of fruit and a vase f cream were also 
placed beside the door of his tent. He was six 
days’ journey from Lahore, and every day until 
he arrived there this agreeable ceremonial was 
repeated. When he arrived at Lahore, a charming 
little palace surrounded by groves of orange trees 
and jasmines was assigned to him as a residence. 
Here a splendid dinner was served up to him ]>y 
torch-liglit, and he was waited upon by servants 
richly dressed iii silk. ‘ I had courage,’ he writes, 

‘ to take as usual only bread, milk, and fruit.’ 
Next day he had an interview with Runjeet Singh, 
who took a violent fancy to him ; ‘ but his con¬ 
versation,’ he writes, ‘is to me like a nightmare. 
He is almost the iirst impiisitivi! Indian I have 
ever seen, and his curiosity balances the ajiathy of 
the whole of his nation,’ In the middle of March 
lii‘ parted fi :u Runjeet .Singh, who bestowed upon 
him a kliela: worth live hundred pounds, besides a | 
bag of mon«y containing eleven hundred rupees. 
H-! heard at the same time from the udniiiiistrators ' 
of the Jardin des I’lautes that his pay was increased j 
eighty jjounds a year, so that the sun of prosperity 
shone brightly upon him when he began his 
journey to Cashmere. The road, a winding truck 
up narrow mountain gorges, was rough in the 
extreme ; and to add to his dinieultie.s, he was 
taken prisoner by a robber chief, Xeal Singh, from 
whom he only escaped by paying a ransom of five 
lmn(lre<l rupees. 

llis horse, which had carried him so capitally in 
all hia former wanderings, now became, very lame 
from the loss of ibs Bhoe.s, and he was forced to 
walk, and to wa<le througli torr^tits of icy wal(;r 
more than wai.st-decp. All thi.s made him so ill 
that he began to spit blood, and in Ajuil describes 
himself as in a ])itiable condition. ’This illne.sa he 
checked by .sending his men to the neighbouring 
rivers to catch leechc.s, sixty-five of which he 
applied to his chest; w'hile to cure the Mcakness 
produced by this loss of blood, he had two sheep 
a day killed, and ate aa much mutton as he could. 
In the middle of May he arrived in Cashmere, 
and took up hia abode in a charming little palace, 
situated in a garden planted with lilacs, rose¬ 
bushes, and immense plane-trees. His table at 
Cirshmere was supplied by the munificence of Run¬ 
jeet Singh; but he had little relish for the un¬ 
familiar dainties sewed up to him, and was seized 
with an intense longing for bread and the light 
wines of his native France. He began indeed to 
suspect that a gradual but steady deterioration in 
his health, of which he first became sensible in 
Cashmere, was caused by the want of a small 
daily quantity of wine. 

During the summer, which was exceptionally 
dry, he made excursions of nineteen or twenty 
days at a lime into the mountains, from which he 


returned with a large collection of new -plants, 
and what he styles a specimen of a ‘ very re¬ 
spectable unknown quadruped,’ a new species of 
marmot. On the 19th September of the same 
year he quitted Cashmere, having with him an 
escort of sixty soldiers, and fifty porters to carry 
his new scientific collections. On tlie road to 
IJmritsir he met Giilab Singh, who gave him a 
fine white horse splendidly caparisoned, and a 
khelat with Cashmere shawls. He had also at 
Umriteir another interview with Runjeet Singh, 
who Offered him the vice-royalty of Cashmere, 
with an annual revenue of two lacs t>f rupees 
(tv^nty thousand pounds); but this splendid offer 
he declined, and on the 21st of October toohr his 
final farewell of this Indian potentate. Returning 
to Delhi, he had a few days of pleasant intercourse 
with 1...S old friend the Governor-general, followed 
by two months of incessant work in arranging his 
collections, after which he travelled by Ajraeer 
and Annmgabad to Bombay. 

The island of fsalsette, which he visited, after 
quitting Bombay, in September 1832, was covered 
with pestilential forests; but in spite of these 
and of a burning sun overhead, he explored it 
from one end to the other, taking long and 
fatiguing marches on foot, and struggling with, 
instead of yielding to, hi.s increasing bodily weak¬ 
ness. At last, on the 27th of October, he had 
an illness .similar in nature to that which had 
attacked him on the confines of Tibet. There 
were the old intolerable fits of pain, which he tried j 
in vain to combat with the old remedies. He 
covered himself with leeche.s, but their only effect | 
was to weaken him; he tried the oil of Palma 
Christi ; it w,i3 powerles.s. lie grew worse instead 
of better, and at last had himself conveyed to the 
hosijital for sick officers at Bombay. Here he 
lav for the whole month of November iu gi*eat 
pain, but with hope to clicer him ; then his sutfer- 
ing.s became le.ss, but the deadly weakness and 
sleeplo.ssnes.s increased. He knew now that he 
had abscess of the liver, and strove calmly to 
familiari.so himself with the idea of approaching 
deatli. 

A few months before, on completing his thirtieth 
birthday, he had written almost with repining 
regret, ‘ the half of life is jirobably past for me.’ 
And now it was not without a supreme effort that i 
he resigned hiiu-self to his fate. Life had been 
very d<?ar to him. Steeped as it seemed to others 
in hardship and privation, it was full for him „ 
of the keen deligiit of pursuing and acliieving, 
and sweet with the zest of frequent triumphs. 
Yet with characteristic self-abnegation he turned 
from the view of his case that peculiarly concerned 
himself, to thif k of some^ means of comforting 
his old father 'and favourite brother .Vorphyre, 

‘ The cruellest pang,’ he writes, ‘ my <Iear Porphyre, 
for those we lovf is, that when dying in a far 
distant land, they imagine that iu the last houm 
of our existence we are deshrted and unnoticed.’ 
He tlien goes o% to_ beseech them not to think 
of him as dying lonely and untended in a foreign 
laud ; but rather to picture him as ^ soothed and 
comforted by the atfectiouate solicitude of the ■ 
kind English mends, whoso names he mentions 
the better to reas.suro their aching hearts? Long 
before these sifliple words of conflation had 
sped across tho leagues of land and sea Vhich 
divided him from those he loved, he had ceased 
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-Ui'moAt' He died teMiquilly and conrageouely on 
## 7tji December 1832, a martyr to his beloved 
fcienoe. 

As a Frenchman of hie period, it was inevitable 
Idiat Victor Jacqnemont should arrive in India 
imbued with many prejudices against the British ; 
and it is curious and interesting to note how his 
^timate of the British national character gradu¬ 
ally and steadily^ rose. In his later letters he 
bears an unvarying testimony to the beneficence 
of the English rule. ‘ No other nation in Europe,’ 
he says, ‘ would do so much for the inbabitrfnts of j 
a conquered country.’ And again he speaks of 
what was formerly a very turbulent district^ of 
Bajpootana, * as being in the highest degree sensihle 
of the immense benefit conferred upon tliem by the 
British gpvernment* What he principally objected 
to in the English were their luxurious habits and 
their costly refinements of eomfort, which seemed 
to him to make the material side of life all in all 
to them. It was his fancy even that a special 
Nemesis in the shape of liver disease dogged in 
the land of their exile the steps of these insular 
Sybarites. ‘The English,’ he is never weary of 
repeating, ‘ have liver disease. What causes it 1 ! 
Four immoderate meals a day.’ Nor was over- 1 
addiction to the pleasures of the gastronome tins i 
only shortcoming he alleged against them. ‘ Oh, | 
how sad it is,'he slily iiismuates, ‘thus to see a j 
whole nation afflicted with hydrophobia. Fw | 
myself, I am safe ; I drink water and milk, I live ! 
on rice as much as possible, and thus defy the ' 
scourge of the English.’ j 

A sad commentary on these words is the pie- I 
mature death, which occurred iu 1832, in the : 
hospital for sick officers at Bombay. j 


STEANGE EECOVEIIY OF LO.ST 
ARTICLES. 

Many anecdotes have been told in our columns 
and elsewhere, of articles that have mysteriously 
disappeared, and that have been unexjiectedly 
recovered after a lapse of time. Much intere.st 
having been manifested in the iirstances we have 
already placed beforq our readers, we venture to 
offer a new batch, which have been selected for 
us by a contributor whose good faith wc can 
guarantee. She writes as follows: 

We lived in the country, many miles distant 
from the town where father’s aunt resided. She 
was a very old woman, and had some strange 
ideas, one of which was, that no kind of article 
of ^recent manufacture .was—or evdr could be—half 
so good as what was made in ‘ the^good old times' 
when she was a girl She loved everything that 
was old—old china, old picture^ &c.; but old lace 
was what she valued most. She had a passion 
for it, especially * old point.’^ ly was amusing to 
see the way she would gaze at it and the tender 
way she handled it; just as if it had feeling and 
she were afraid of hurting it • Every summer 
Aunt Katharine came to spend a few months with 
ns, an^ we, always looked forward with pleasure 
to hew visit; for she v/m a kind-hearted old lady, 
and dearly loved us children, which was rather 


remarkable, considering that we were not in exist¬ 
ence in the good old dajrs of her childhood. 

One day Aunt Katharine called me up to her 
room, and opening her jewel-box, took from it 
some pieces of her precious * old point’ 

‘ Katie dear,’ she said—I was called after her— 
‘ I think you are a careful little girl I am going 
to wash these bits of lace; and can I‘trust you to 
take them to the garden to bleach for me ? Will 
you watch them all the time, to see that they 
are not blown away or torn by the dogs V 

‘ Indeed, Aunt Katharine, I ’ll be dreadfully 
careful,’ I answered. * I ’ll never take my eyes 
off them till I bring them hack to you.’ And so 
I fully intended. But alas! my good intentions 
came to naught, as the sequel will shew, 

I took tlie pieces of lace out to the garden, and 
spread them on the grass to dry, and eat a little 
way off watching them. TIic sun was very hot; 
so I thought I could watch quite as well if I went 
just a little farther away under the shade of a 
large chestnut tree. How it happened I don't 
know, but I fell asleep. I was roii-sed by hearing 
the gong sounding for luiicli. I jumped uj) 
quickly, iny first thought being the precious lace. 
But where was it i Not where I had left it, 
certainly. It must have got blown btdiind the 
shrubs, I thought; and I searched everywhere, 
round and round the garden, and iiv every place 
I could think of; but iu vain. The dreadful 
truth was only too apparent—the beautiful lace 
that liad been intrusted to my keeping W’as gone ! 
Never can I forget what I endured when I re¬ 
membered that 1 had to go and tell Aunt Katimrine 
about it. My mother was out, or I would have 
asked her to help me. But it had to be told 
somehow; so screwing up iny courage as well as 
I could, I went up to her roonj, and standing 
ojiposite to her, a very picture of despair, said in 
a low .sad voice : ‘ They ’re gone, Aunt Katherine 
—1 can’t find them anywhere.’ 

‘Gone, child ! % Whut’s gone ? Not my bits of 
old point, sure]/?’ 

‘Yes; Aunt Katharine. While I was watching 
them, 1 fell asleep; and when I awoke, they had 
disappeared, I have been for the last hour look¬ 
ing for them, but to no puiqjose. It is very 
strange what became of them; and I'm so sorry 
about it, for I know you ’ll be vexed with me; 
and indeed I didn’t intend to fall asleep; but I 
could not help it,’ 

I must say Aunt Katharine bore her loss much 
bettor than I thought. Seeing how much upset 
I was at my carelessness, she tried to comfort me. 
"Tis my own fault, Katie,’ she said, ‘more than 
yours. I ought to have remembered, “ Old heads 
can’t be put on young shoulders.”' 

No more was said about the matter then; and 
it was nearly forgotten, when about a year after¬ 
wards, one of the chimneys being found to smoke, 
a sweep was sent for. He found great difficulty 
in getting the b'rush up to the top, which was 
caused by some jackdaws having built their nests 
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right across it As the machine was pnshed n|>, 
it dislodged their nests, and down came such a 
collection of rubbish as 1 never saw before. , Quite 
a cart-load of short twigs and bits of sticks ; more 
than a dozen wooden bleaching-pins; old stock¬ 
ings and socks; and three or four thimbles, a 
silver one I had missed some months before being 
one of them. Then came an old night-cap and 
bits of all kinds of old rags. And yes!—in the 
midst of all this dust, soot, &c.—dirty and hardly 
recognisable—were Aunt Katharine’s pieces of 
lace, which these rogues of j; kdnws must have 
stolen while I was asleep. At lirst I w'as afraid 
that they were totally ruined ; l»ut strange to say, 
they were almost quite uninjured. 

I was standing with a friend one day in a shop 
where she was making some purchases. Amongst 
the change which she received w'as a half-sovereign; 
as she was putting it into her purse it fell. We 
both stooped to look for it, but could not find it 
anywhere. There was no chink or crevice in the 
floor that it could have rolled into ; so we were 
quite puzzled as to where it could lie. We searched 
our pockets, shook our dresses aud handkerchiefs ; 
but all our etforts to find it w'erc useless ; so we 
gave it up at last, aud rcturued home, wondering 
what became of it. 

.Some months afterwards, as 1 was going to 
church one Sunday, a sudden shower came on, 
and I hastily opened my umbrella. Hardly bad 
1 done fo, ■ turn I hear<i some one call iiiy name. 

I looked rou.id, and .saw a friend close behind. 

‘How fa-si, yon are going,’ he said. ‘I called 
you twice before you heard me.’ 

‘1 was hastening on out of the rain,’ I answered, 

‘ as 1 Imd no shawl or cloak; aud it w’as by the 
Tuere.sL chance i brought my umbrella, the nioni- 
ing looked so bright and sunny.’ 

‘Tell me, Miss Marsden,’ he said, ‘do half- 
sovereigns always fall out of it wdicn you open 
it?’ 

‘I don’t under.stand y^u,’ I replied. ‘Half- 
sovereigns fall out ol what ? ’ 

‘Your umbrella,’ he ausweretl. ‘When you 
opened it now, this one fell from it.’ 

‘ That is very strange,’ I said. ‘ It certainly is 
not mine, and liow it could have come there i.s 
most unaccountable.’ • \ 

On thinking over the circumstance some time 
afterwards, 1 remembered I had this same um¬ 
brella with mo tlie day my friend and I were so 
puzzled about the half-sovereign she dropped in 
the shop. It must have got between the silk and 
the small piece of leather which is put at the top 
inside to prevent the rib.s coming through. Why 
it had not fallen out before, I could not tell; but 
most likely it was dislodged from its hiding- 
place by the sudden jerk I gave the umbrella in 
my haste to open it. 

The anecdotes which might be told of long-lost 
rings are so numerous that I will only select a 
few. 

At a friend’s house one evening, a lady present, 
who was a good musician, was requested to sing. 
Before doing so, she took off a very handsonie 
diamond ring, saying it was rather lajg;e for her, 
and used sometimes to fall off her finger when 
she was playing. She kid it with her gloves on 
the piano near her. She had a beautiful voice, 
and was asked to sing song after song, which she 


did in the most obliging manner. As she rose 
from the piano, she was going to repkee her ring 
but it htm disappeared. The gloves were there 
safe enough, under some pieces of music, but no 
sign of the ring. Search was made^ immediately 
everywhere that it w'as possible a* ring could 
have fallen, to no purpose. Mysteriously it had 
vanished, but where to no one could tell. Two 
years went by without any tidings of the mis.sing 
ring, when one day a strange kind of jingling 
noise was noticed in the piano. A tuner wa.s sent 
for; ^ud on the works being examined to see 
what caused the noise, he found the diamond 
ring, which had somehow got within ^he wires 
w'hen tlie position of the piano had been changed 
a short time before. 

I had been made a present of a very beautiful 
half-1, op emerald ring by my uncle, wh6 brought 
it to me from India, and accordingly I valued it 
very much, ayd always wore it. One day, on my 
return from a morning concert, I missed it. How 
or where I had lost it I did not know. I remem¬ 
bered perfectly well seeing it on my finger in the 
concert-room, for I had taken off my glove to 
arrange the opera-gkss. I looked in all directions j 
for it. Thinking I might have dropped it in the 
street, I had bills printed and posted everywhere, 
offering a large reward for its recovery.. But as 
weeks and months went by aud I heard nothing of 

I gave up all hope of ever seeing my favourite 
ring again. It was nearly six years after that, 
noticing the lining of my muff had become 
rather worn, I ripped it off, to measure what 
quantity of silk would be required for relining 
it, when I thought I felt something hard in the 
stufling. On taking it out, what was my delight 
to see once more my much-valued, long-lost 
emerald ring! Though I did not distinctly 
remetuber it, I must have had the muff with me 
the day 1 w'os at the. concert, and ray glove being 
off, in some way or other the ring must have 
slipped in through a rip in the silk lining. 

A gentleman sitting at an open ivindow^, being 
called out of the room, left on the window-sill 
a small gold pencil, with which be bad been 
writing. When he returned iq a few minutes no 
pencil was there. This appeared very strange to 
lum, for no one had entered the roonr while he 
was away; so he was completely pnzzled as to 
where it had so quickly disappeared. The window 
was at the top of the house, so no one could have 
got to it that way. Next autumn, when tJje leaves 
were off the trees, a bright object was seen hang¬ 
ing from the very highest branch of a large 
beech-tree. With some difficulty it was reached, 
and proved to be the missing pencil, which had a 
short piece of fckek cord fastened to it As the 
trees about th^re w'cre known to be a favourite 
resort of magpies, it w'fis'thought that Oiie oi them 
had snatched tht j)encil off tlie window-sill,_ as 
they are well-known thieves of any shinii^ 
objects ; and nmst likely tae cord had caught in 
the branch an\ held, before the magpie could 
convey it to his liiding-place. • 

Strange and unaccountable as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless a fact that the whereabouts of miss¬ 
ing articles have often been tpvealed bw» dreams. 
The following instances have been* told to me 
by peraohs of undoubted veracity, who cotfld have 
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SJO po^ible motive for stating what was not 

tme. 

John Callaghan was a well-to-do farmer, residing 
in the County Cork. He was a sober steady 
‘man, and had never been known to bo behind¬ 
hand in paying his rent. Though his farm was 
not very large, still by good management he was 
able to support his family comfortably out of it. 
There came one summer, however, that the weather 
was so bad that nearly nil poor John’s crops 
failed, so that when rent-day came he had no , 
money to meet it. There was only one tiling to j 
be done-irnder the circumstances—he must sell 
8ome of* his stock. He regretted much being 
obliged to do this; but he had no other altertia- 
tiveflf he wished to retain his farm, for* the agent 
was a very hard man, and would soon turn him 
out if ho did not pay punctually. So the ne.\t 
fair day, John took two of his best cows and some 
fat pigs to sell at the fair. He spent all day 
there, trying to get a good price fof them, and at 
last he succeeded in doing so. He was verj’’ tired 
on his return, and looked so ill that his wife 
remarked it to him. Assuring lier that it was 
nothing but over-fatigue, and that lie would be 
all right in the morning, he told her that he had 
sold the cattle very w'ell, having got fifty pounds 
for them, which was enough for the half-year's 
rent, au’d something over. lie went to bed imme¬ 
diately after his supper, and soon fell asleep. ! 
Next morning, however, his wife wondered he did | 
not answer lier when she spoke to him. At first { 
she thought he was in a faint, and sent at once for j 
a doctor, who pronounced him dead. It was siqi-1 
posed that the anxious state of his mind and the 
over-fatigue he had gone through the day before 
had hastened his death, his heart liaving been 
affected for some time past. 

Poor Mrs Callaghan got such a shock by this * 
sad occurrence, that at first she did not think of 
looking for the money her husband sakl he had 
got at the fair; but as the rent was due, and 
accounts came in for the funeral, she went to the 

E lace where her husband usually kept his money. 

ier search \va8 fruitless ; no money was there ! ; 
She looked in the pockets of the clothes he lia<l | 
worn, and in evcr 5 f press and drawer in his room. 
It Vfaa all in vain. The fifty pounds could nut j 
be found anywhere. Could lie have lost it on i 
the way home i Or had he been robbed ? Perhaps j 
so. He certainly said he had got the money ; but 
she had not seen it with him. It may have been 
only promised to him by the parties he sold to; 
but that was not likely. The poor woman w’as 
in a sad way, and spent all her time in searching 
for the missing money, and could think of nothing 
else. In a few days the agent w’a.H to call for the 
rent; and if she could, not pay, shb and her help¬ 
less little ones would have to -leaS-e their dearly 
loved home, and either beg or starve. Such was 
the state of things, when the Very night before 
the agent’s expected vjsit, Mrs Callaghan dreamed 
that her husland came to her, and told her that 
she would find the fifty poun(jS pinned to the i 
paper behind the looking-glass over the chimney- 
piece in the bedroom. lie put it there for safety,! 
he said, fearing the house might be robbed, as 
it was knowfe he brought the money with him, 
and he'lihovight it would be safM there than in 
the pT^as. The moment Mrs Calfagban.woke she 
went ova to the place mentioned by her husband 


in her dream, and to her inexpressible delight, 
found the bank-notes in the exact position he had 
described! 

A young lady had a present of a very valu¬ 
able watch. One day, however, it suddenly 
stopped ; and not wishing to meddle with it 
herself, she took it to a watchmaker to have 
it repaired. In a few days she called for it; but 
it w'as not done; so she said she would come 
again in a day or two. That night she dreamed 
that the watchmaker’s shop would be burned next 
evening; so early next morning she asked her 
sister to call for her watch, and not to leave the 
shop without getting it. Her sister said she was 
sure it would not be ready. ‘ No matter,’ she 
said ; ‘ get it for me as it is, done or not. Don’t 
come back without it; for the shop will be burned 
thi’i evening; I know it-will—I saw it all in a 
dream last night’ 

Immediately after breakfast, her sister went for 
the watch ; but u'as told it was not yet mended. 

‘ IIow long will it take to do ?’ she asked. 

‘ About an hour,’ the man answered. 

‘ Very well then,’ she said; ‘ I will wait for 
it’ 

So she sat down and waited patiently until it 
was repaired, for her .sister was in a most excited 
state of mind about it, and would have been 
greatly annoyed if she had returned without it 

That evening at seven o’clock the liou.se took 
fire, and the llames spread so rajndly that it was 
impos-sible to save anything : and had the watch 
been left there, it woultl have been destroyed with 
other valuable jewclUjry. 

A young man, a bank clerk, when making up 
his accounts one day, fouml he was short one 
.sovereign. He was puzzled a.s to whut had 
become of it, ami feared he must have paid it 
away by mi.«tuke. Be this as it may, ho had 
to make good the lo.’s, and refund the coin to 
the bank. One night he dreamed that in a 
chink of his desk lie saw the sovereign. Ho 
looked there next day, and found iyiu tlic very 
spot where he luul seen it in his dream ! 

A friend who lived in the country had for some 
time pa.st been missing various thiug.s. Tliat tliero 
was a thief in tlul house could not be doubted, but 
who it was, it was ini}»ossible to find out. Bread, 
meat, butter, bottles of wine, ale, &c. all disap¬ 
peared in the most unaccountable manner, and 
always in the night. That none of the servants 
left the house at night was an ascertained fact, 
and it was equally certain that no one entered 
from without How then were the articles con¬ 
veyed away f And by whom ? These were ques¬ 
tions which puzzled Mrs M- , and caused her a 

good deal of anxiety. At last she dreamed one 
night that she wa.s stamling in the garden ; and 
looking towards the house, she saw in the moon¬ 
light a man’s figure glide up the avenue, and stand 
under the window of one of the servants’ rooms. 
Presently the window was softly opened, and a 
basket well filled with provisions was lot down by 
a rope. The person below untied the basket, 
and quickly disappeared amongst the surrounding 
trees. The rope was then drawn up again, and 
the window very, gently closed. On awaking next ' 

morning, Mrs Si - told her husband of her 

strange dream. It made such an impression on 
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her, that at length she persuaded her husband to 
watch in the garden that night. So accordingly 
he and one of his sons stationed themselves in a 
little summer-house in the garden which com¬ 
manded a view of the window in question. I 
may as well mention that neither of them had 
the least faith in any kind of dreams or visions. 
What then was their astonishment when they 

beheld the ,very figure described by Mrs M- 

glide softly up the avenue and stand under the 
window, which was opened and the basket let 
down, all exactly as she had told them! Before, 
however, the man had time to make off, they 
rushed out and seized him. He was brought into 
the house, and the police wvre sent for. They 
immediately recognised him as a very bad char¬ 
acter, a returned convict. The wretched woman 
who was his partner in guilt was his mother. 
They were both tried at the next assizes, and 
punished as they deserved. 

A CUMBERLAND LEGEND. 

On a fine evening in the summer of 1766, two 
young women, Maggie Armstrong and Eliza j 
Wilson, met at a roadside w’ell not far from ■ 
the village of Distington, about four miles from ! 
the town of Whitehaven, On the ground beside i 
them Averc the pails, or ‘liandles’ as they are! 
called, in which they Avere about to catch the { 
line spring .eater as it fell from' a wood-conductor | 
into the stone trough beneath. Each had on a ging- | 
ham ‘ bedgown,’ fastened tightly at the Avaist, and j 
v(,)veving the jdailed top of a eomfortable-looking ; 
skirt Avhiidi supplied tlic ])lace of a frock. A j 
threefold ealien hat, closely quilted in diagonal j 
rows of needloAvork, covered ihcir heads, on tlie ; 
top of Avhieh was a round cusliion stuffed Avith : 
cotton or Avool, whereon to place the ‘ handle ’ ; 
Avhen full of water, and Avhich served the twofold '' 
purpose of easing the head and steadying the ! 
water. 

‘Tlie celebrated Mr Wesley is in Whitten 
[ Whitehaven], Maggie,’ remarked ICliza in an off¬ 
hand sort of Avay, ‘and is to speak in the market¬ 
place to-morrow night. Will you go Avith me to 
hear him ! ’ 

[This journey to Whitehaven had nearly proved 
fatal to the enterprising missionary, as the folloAV- 
ing extract from his journal shews: ‘ Tuesday, 
-June 24, 1766.—Before eight we reached Dum¬ 
fries, and after a short halt we pushed on, in hopes 
of reaching Solway Firth before the sea A\’as come 
in. Designing to call at an inn by the Firth side, 
wo inquired the way, .and were directed to leave 
the main road and go straight to the house, which 
Ave saw before us. In ten minntes Duncan Wriglit 
was embogged; however, the horse plunged on 
and got through. I was inclined to turn back; 
but Duncan telling me I needed only go a little to 
the left, I did so, and sunk at once to my horse’s 
shoulders. He sprung up twice, and twice sunk 
again, each time deei>er than before. At the third 
plunge he threw me on one side, and we both 
made shift to scramble out. I Avas covered with 
soft sand from my feet to the crown of my head, 


but not hurt at all. Next day I rode on to White¬ 
haven, where I spent the rest of the week.’] 


I ’ll get ready and go with you.’ 

‘Will you ask Richard to come, Maggie?’ put 
in Eliza with characteristic zeal, as they both 
lifted the pails on to their heads. 

‘I judge he Avill follow Avheu he finds that I’m 
gone,’ quietly responded Maggie. 

It need scarcely be observed that the young 
man deferred to was one who had for some time 
past paid certain attentions to Maggiflj or that 
Eli^a Wilson was an ardent Methodist. 

Saturday night came, and among the n»anjr* 
Avho were gathered around the enthusiastic little 
preacher Avere the two young women^we have 
brought before the reader. They came with senti¬ 
ments as diAsargent as possible in respect to the 
preacher and 'his preaching. They returned one 
in mind and heart. Tiie result of this change in 
Maggie was that she wjis cold to Richard Brunskill 
on tlie way home, and unsymjAathetic. From 
that hour Richard was no more to her than any 
other youth. The first time he Avent to her home 
after that night he aa'us told his fate in a mild but 
linn manner; a decision which he received with 
anything but complacent feelings. 

Up to this time Brunskill had been a compara¬ 
tively steady man, only now and then indulging 
freely in drink ; but after his loss of Maggie, he 
Avas often the worse for liquor, and rushed to 
every cock-fight and other brutal sport to which 
he could find access. Maggie Ai-mstrong developed 
into a most ardent Methodist, so that Avhat with 
the gravity of her deportment and her subdued 
conversation, her old friends scarce knew her. 
Eliza Wilson was her con.stant companion, nor 
did any one rival her in ^laggie’s anections for 
some time. But suimner had not long given 
place to Avinter before a change took place. A 
young man named Thomas Musgrove, who had 
recently begun to use his gifts as an occasional 
preacher among the Wesleyans, arrested Maggie’s 
attention. He was a builder in a fair way of 
business on his own account; and a-s Miss Arm¬ 
strong possessed considerable personal charms, her 
secret preferences for him'were soon drawn out 
by his avowed attachment to her ; and before 
long it was well known by all the brotherhood and 
others that these two young folks were likely ere 
long to become man and wife. 

Matters Avere in this condition when midsummer 
came round. It was again the ‘leafy month of 
June,’ when once more the famed apostle of 
Methodism paid his annual visit to Whitehaven, 
and every Me|hocUst in Distington was overjoyed 
at the prospejt of hearing his Avelcome voice on 
the folloAvin^ Saturday night in the market¬ 
place. Amongsli those Avho Avulked from Disting¬ 
ton to hear him were Thomas MusMove and 
Marcaret Armstrouir. A Small dog hmonging to 


Margaret Armstrong. A Small dog belonging to 
the former aedbmpanied them. The service did 
not last much <^'er ’an hour, as Mr Wesley wished 
to meet his country officials, that he might aid 
them by his counsels. As Musgrove was one 
whose presence was required at this gathering, 
and as it was not certain how lon^ he would be 
detained therc&t, he desired Maggife to go home 
with the others, observing that he w^ld not 
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fail to give het a call on his return and spend an 
hour or so -with her. The dog Viper might go 
back with her, he said, as it would be awkward 
to find him a suitable place to remain in while 
he was at the meeting. So bidding the company 
good-rtight, he went on his way. Poor fellow! 
Idttle did he anticipate the fate tliat was in store 
for him. He had not gone far before, on looking 
behind him, he saw Viper at his heels, looking 
shy, for he knew that he had disobeyed orders. 
Nothing remained, however, bnt to take the dog 
with him, and make the beSt arrangcraer^B he 
could for its safe keeping. 

The company from which he had parted went 
^ on their way, and as they left Whitehaven tljoy 
‘Tdret-'Eichard Brunskill coining into it,*the worse 
as usual for liquor. He saw Yiis old lover iu the 
group which he had stopped to sim’cy. But 
the people passed on, and Richard was soon 
left far behind. This was the la^t they saw* 
of him that night. On went the’ merry party, 
singing hymns as they went, some dropping olf 
Parton, others at Moresby and Sunny Brow, 
and the residue reached Distiugtou full of satisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure. It was just nine o’clock when 
Maggie Armstrong entered her house. Musgrove 
was expected back in about an hour. 

When ten o’clock arrived, Maggie began to listen 
for his footfall. Bnt it came not. She grew* anxious; 
and as the finger of tlie clock rose tow*ard» eleven, 
she went to the front door and looked dow'n the 
road. It was a fine, warm, clear night. Now a 
horseman passed by, thou a conveyance rattled 
past; at intervals a pedestrian went slowly on, 
her hopes that it might be Thomas giving way 
with his departure. ‘ What can have kept him 
until now?’ she said aloud, her uneasiuess over¬ 
coming her maiden diffidence. It w*as now fast 
approaching midnight; still Thomas Musgrove 
made not his appearance. She sat down before 
the kitchen fire, vainly striving to think pleasant 
tbonghta; so again rising, with a sigh, she 
went once more to the door and looked down 
the road. A long time passed, but never a 

footfall. Concluding that Thomas had been de¬ 
tained against his w*ill, she w’as about to re-enter 
the house and go to bed, when Viper made his 
appearance, w’hinin^ dismally. Surprised at this, 
she spoke kindly to thb poor beast, and asked him 
where his master was. The dog looked up in her I 
face with a scared uneasy expression ; and in 
^ing into his face she saw that he held some- 
Siing in his mouth. ‘ Wliat have you got there, 
Viper ? * she asked, holding out her hand for the 
article which the sagacious creature laid in her palm. 
It was a piece of blue cloth with a brass button 
attached. She looked at it, wondering where the 
dog ]^d got it and what it signifiedj At a glance 
she saw that it did not belong t4 any garment 
that her betrothed had on that niglit, and so far 
she w*a8 at ease. But on watchiqg Viper, she saw 
that he became more disturbed and anxious, for 
he ran about the houle and to the door, looking 
earnestly at her the while, as. th^gh he w'iBhed 
her* to go witti him somewhere. ' 

Excited and perplexed, she awoke her father, 
and told him the circumstances. «The old man 
dressed and came down-stairs. A eomsultation 
was belch which resulted in a resolve to await 
the arrival bf daylight ere the^^ took action. 
Hay would dawn, they knew, soon after two 


o’clock, when, if Thomas did not arrive, they 
would get assistance and aearch for him, being 
now certain that some evil had overtaken him. 
Thus resolving, the pair sat down by the fire 
and to beguile the time the old man lit his 
pipe. At last, when day broke, Armstrong 
aroused a neighbour, and telling him what he 
knew and feared, the pair set off on the road to 
Whitehaven, preceded by Viper. They had not 
gone above a mile before the dog, leaving the 
high-road, made for an unused stone-quarry a 
little off the highway, and standing on an emi¬ 
nence which flanked the quarry, set up a loud and 
dismal howl. The two men followed Viper into 
the quarry, which they entered by the cart-road 
which wound around the base of the hillock on 
which the dog stood. On entering tiie road, their 
eyes fell on a partly dried-up pool of blood; and 
as from thence to tiie quarry they saw patches of 
the same ominous fluid, their worst suspicious 
received strength. 

‘ Something is not right here,’ said Armstrong, 
as he gazed at the blood. 

‘You may reckon on foul-play,’ rcsjjonded Ins 
companion, as be watched tlie dog, which was 
creeping down the mound iiita the quarry. 

The men had scarcely turned the corner of the 
hillock before tliey saw the olqect uf their search 
stiff, cold, .and covered with blood, his clothes nearly 
torn from his body. It was evident that poor 
young Musgrove had been murdered. He had 
been attacked from behind by some one who had 
! used a heavy blunt implement, by a blow- from 
■ w’hich he had been knocked down, and Uieu 
dragged into tlie quarry, and despatched; the 
potU’ dog having doubtless been u helpless witness 
of the tragedy. 

When the sad intelligence reardied Margaret, she 
felt what words cannot describe. Days and nights 
of agony, wdiich sleej) often refused to alleviate, 
were her lot ; and many came to comfort her in 
vain. Eliza Wilson was the one whose company 
and words gave her the most comfort. 

The murder of Thomas Itlusgrove nroduced a 
deep and wide spread sensation. "SS/tuy persons 
were suspected of having committed tlie deed, 
among whom was Richard Brunskill. But as the 
murdered man lia^l not .been seen in his company 
on that fatal Saturday night—as indeed lirunakili 
proved tliat ho had left the town alone—and 
others testified that Musgrove did not leave tho 
tow*n until long afterwards, Richard was allowed to 
remain at large; and the crime was laid at the 
door of‘some person or persons unknown,’ and 
left to take rank with undiscovered homicides. 

Time is the greate.st alleviator of grief. No 
matter how terrible the event, or how poignant 
the accruing agony, we gradually rise into our 
normal condition, and can review the trials of 
the past with a measure of composure. What a 
merciful arrangement of Providence is this ! In 
less than a year Maggie Armstrong had regained 
part of her former cheerfulness, and was able to 
dischaige her domestic duties with ease. Still her 
loss, and the way in which it had been brought 
about, never left her thoughts for long ; nor could 
she help laying the crime in her secret thoughts 
to the charge of Brunskill. And here it may be 
mentioned that soon after the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury hati been given, he left Distington, 
and went to live a few miles from Whitehaven, iu 
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an opposite direction. He now drank hard; but 
it was not often that he took part in public sports, 
for he was disliked by his fellow-workmen; seeing 
which, he kept aloof, solacing himself with dissipa¬ 
tion, and spending much of his spare time in bed. 

It w’ill be remembered that when the dog Viper 
entered Armstrong’s house on the night of the 
murder he had a piece of blue cloth, with a brass 
button attaolicd, in his mouth, and which he laid 
in Maggie’s hand. This the girl put into her purse, 
more with the view of knowing where to find it, 
if wanted, than for any other assignable reason. 
But many a time afterwards, when she had occa¬ 
sion to open her purse, am'' the piece of cloth 
met her eyes, she imagined til'll it must have been 
a piece of the coat of the murderer, dragged olf 
by the dog Avhen its owner was in a stooping 
posture; and each time this thought arose in 
her mind, she put the rag hack into her purse, 
believing that even yet it might aid in the solu¬ 
tion of the mystery which hung over poor Mus- 
grove’s fati.. Nor was she misguided in her 
belief. 

Twelve months had passed, when business drew 
her and her father to the town of Wliitchaven. 
As usual it was on a Saturday night, the pay- 
time of colliers and othei’S. At the period of 
which wo write, tlie small stream called l‘ue-beck, 
wtiich runs through the market-place on its way 
from St Bee's A’'ale to the harbour, was uncovered; 
;ni'l liere au ' there a bridge, consisting of a plank 
or twii, was !aid across it for the convenience of! 
fout-passeug(ii's. Maggie and her father, with | 
A’-iper at their heels, had occasiori to cross one | 
(jt tie -e bridges. As they did so, whom should | 
they coni'ront, us they reached the other side, but i 
Bicliard Bt uiiskill, who was about to step ou the 
])lanks! I'lie eyes of Miss Armstrong ainl his 
met in one stern and earnest gaze ; but while 
tlioy were awaiting the making up of their 
niiuds as to what course each should take, their 
attention was arrested by something that was going 
ou at their feet. A^iper, growling with all his 
ini'dit, his eyes ready to leap from their sockets, 
and the hair ou his back standing np like the teeth 
of a comb, was pulling at Bninskiirs trousers’ leg, 
evidently for the purpose of arresting his jn'ogress. 
In a iiiomeiit Alaggie’s conviction^ were confirmed 
that the slayer of her intended husband stood 
before her. She remembered the piece of clotli iu 
her pocket. Looking at his coat, she saw that it 
was blue in colour; and the buttons in front, 
nmde of brass, were the same in size and j^attern 
as the oiie on the rag iu her pocket. Stepping 
behind hing and looking at the waist of hi.s coat, 
she saw that a piece of cloth had been torn out, ^ 
and another piece awkwardly inserted in its place, 
and bearing a button not like the others. Not a 
shade of doubt now lingered in her mind; the 
proof which she had in her purse, with the action 
of the dog, convinced her that the murderer of 
Thomas Musgrove stood before her. So, seizing 
hinr by the collar of his coat, and looking him 
steadily in the face, she exclaimed in a loud 
voice : ‘ Bicliard Brunskill, you are the murderer 
of Thomas Musgrove ! See, the dog accuses you; 
and this piece of cloth rises up as a witness against 
you!' Saying which, she took the rag from its 
keeping-place, and held it up to his gaze. 

Brunskill shook like an aspen-leaf. His face 
became ashou pale; and falling backwards into 


the arms of one of the many who had by this 
time gathered together, he said: ‘God won’t let 
me escape! I am guilty of the death of Thomas 
MTasgrove! I am willing to die ! ’ 

A constable, attracted by what was going on in 
the neighbourhood, drew near just as the wretched 
man had uttered these words, and took him into 
custody. On the Tuesday following he was 
taken before the magistrates. He had no defence 
to make when the facts already narrated were 
brought before them, and wm committed to 
Carlis|l‘ jail to await his trial. Acting on the 
advice of his lawyer and friends, he pieced ‘ Not 
guilty ’ to the charge when placed in the dock; 
but the jury ivcre constrained by the facts broughj^ 
before them to convict him, and in due tim^'ne 
was sent to the gallows. Another instance among 
[ many before and since this one, that ‘ murder will 
ont.’ 

Brunskill made a full confession of his crime 
before his execution. He said that when he got to 
know that Musgrove had gained the place that he 
once believed ho had in Margaret Armstrong’s, 
afl'ections, and seeing no chance of supplanting 
him, a deep-rooted hatred was begotten within 
him. But he never felt tempted to take his life 
until the night of the murder. Then, when he 
saw that he was not in the company of those who 
wore returning to Di.stington, he concluded that 
ho had stayed behind and would return alone. 
Then it was that the murderous thought arose. 
So, entering a public-house in Tangier Street, he 
drunk a glass or two of rum, and bought a small 
bottle thereof wherewith to fortify his courage on 
the road. He then set oft' to Distington. As he 
went along, he resolvetl that the deed should be 
(dfected in the old quarry. On reaching it, he hid 
behind the stone-.stoop of the gateway that led 
thereto, and iu a while he heard the footfall of 
his unsuspecting victim. Taking a deep drink of 
nun, and grasping the hedge-stake with which 
he had armed himself, a.s soon as the young 
fellow reached the spot where he was hid he 
sprang up and killed him by a blow on the back 
of the head, after which he dragged him into the 
quarry. Tin? dog, ho said, was almost wild with 
rage ; but he was not aware uptil afterwards that 
a piece of his coat had b^pn torn away by the 
animal, nor did he ever suspect that it had been 
found and treasured up to be a w'itness against 
him. 

Such is the story of a long-forgotten event, 
which the writer used to hear an aged relative 
relate years and years ago—an event which, com¬ 
mitted within a couple of miles of where her 
mother lived at the time, was long the subject of 
conversation. 

LOOK 4o YOUR:EAtTn g. 

A LADY of our acquaintance had lately occasion to 
visit the shop of a person who dems in hams, 
cheeses, and other edibles. Looking round the 
large stock of gdtds -for sale, she made the remark 
to the shopkeep*: ‘ You must surely often inftetr 
heavy losses by articles getting stale and out of 
condition for fo%d.’ ‘Not at all,’ he replied. ‘We 
at limes lose a trifle by things getting wrong on 
our hands ; but, it is not worth spea^in^ of; for 
whenever hams and otlier articles get very had* 
we dispose of them to small dealers who readily 
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on Saturday niijlits, in poor people 
are looking about for bargains.’ This reminds 
XW bl tbe beneficent saying, ‘ Whatever is totally 
Xtsieatable, you may give to the poor folk.’ Others 
than absolutely poor folk are apt to be dosed by, 
or to dose themselves with articles because they 
are cheap, or more correctly speaking, low in price, 
and nearly if not altogether worth le.«.s. A ham, 
or a piece of pork, cannot be called cheap at any 
price if it be half rotten or any way tainted. 

The advice, * Look to your Eating,’ applies par- 
ticuloi'ly to persons who are continually Jpoking 
out for bargains, and are disposed to riin the 
risk of poisoning themselves by what should be 
buried out of sight. This remark is suggested 
■'bys**!! article which recently appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph (January 14). Reference is there 
made to .an incomprehensible illness that broke 
out in the reformatory training-ship Connuall, 
lying in the Thames, off Purfltet. Several 
of «ie boys died, and were buried. To clear 
up the mystery, the body of one of them was 
exhumed; and the examination revealed that 
•death had been caused by trichiniasis, a disease 
which arises from eating putrid pork. ‘ The meat 
was bought, it seeuis, as cheap “ American pork,” 
and as this description of food is growing in 
popular favour, it may he as well to warn people 
that they should he careful in making purchase.s 
of it. Not that the taint is confined to pork, or 
even American ^rk. It may Ivu-k in all kinds 
1 of animal food. The “germs” of the disease—iii i 
this case excessively minute. Init still, under a | 
lens, clearly visible bodies—which are thrown off I 
by the sufferers, may find their way into drinking- 
water, and convey the malady to man himself as 
well as to other animals. When it is clearly 
understood how the plague originates, it is easy 
to take simple precautions against its diffusion, 
and therefore it is fortunate that as to the j 
origin of it there is no doubt whatever. It is 
now some five-and-forty years since a junior 
medical student in one of the London hospitals, 
struck by the existence of strange little yellowish 
and grayish-white specks on some muscular 
tissue he was studying, thought of examining 
them under a microscope, Robert Brown, the 
eminent botanist, i^as then among the few scien¬ 
tific men in LondoR who had a good micro¬ 
scope, or indeed any skill in microscopy ; and 
to him, as one notoriously fond of helping 
aspiring youth, the lad appealed for advice as to 
the curiosity he had lit upon. The veteran natu¬ 
ralist very kindly set the student on the right 
road of research; and the re.si:lt was tliat they 
dijKWvered the mysterious specks to be tiny, trans¬ 
parent capsules or cases, inside each one of which 
lay comfortably coiled up a delic^e little worm, 
not nearly so thick the tbiimest thread of 
shining gossamer. From the GrAk word for a 
hair—thnx—the creature received the generic 
name “trichina.” From its beinc rolled up like 
a coiled spring, it w&s specifically distinguished 
as the “spiral trichina,” or “t^hina spiralis.” 
Pr#fe88'>r Owen some time afterf-ards confirmed 
this discovery of the young nmdical student 
and his distinguished patron; bq| for all natu¬ 
ralists the real mystery then was: How did 
the parasite find its way into the very midst 
of musculai* tissue in the htftnan subject?’ 
R jkas iDeen at length ascertained that the larvae 


of the creature find their way from the stomach 
to the exterior muscles, where they are developed 
iu millions, and give rise to the disease which 
proved fatal to the boys in the training-ship. 

Though, on a former occasion, we took notice 
of this disease, the circumstances now mentioned 
! will excuse our return to the subject. We would 
earnestly caution people to look to the nature of 
all pork and other kinds of meat offered at a low 
price for their consumption, particularly cured 
meat sold in barrels and which has been kept 
some time. For the sale of diseased moat of 
every description, magistrates ought to inflict tdl 
proper legal punishment without mercy. 

H O M E ^Y A R D. 

Pbom the plane-tree’s windless leaves 
Breathes the wood-dove’s amorous moan ; 
Round about the cottage eaves 
Hangs the rosebush, over-blown. 

Meadows dip to where the stream. 

Murmuring of the far, blue sea. 

Moves, as in a flower-sweet dream, 

By the home that w'aits for me. 

And I know one heart beats high 
With this joy that gladdens mine, 

Rnderncatb that northern sky, 

Waiting iu her trust divine. 

Singing in tlic sun, sits she. 

And her eyes are blue and blithe, 

And the maid-child on her knee 
Laughs to hear the sweeping .scythe. 

Seems it, even now, I feel 

The hay-sweet, scent of English tilr, 

And the shimlwrous, old mill-wheel 
Murmuring ‘peace ami plenty’ there. 

Blow', blow northward, eager gale, 

Though thou rouse the billowiug sea ; 

Whi.sper in the bcniling sail, 

Of the love that waits for 

By Egyptian sand and palm, 

By the pillared fanes of Greece ; 

High amid this tjondless c.alrn, 

Sleepiifg in their dreamless peace. 

Drifting, I am longing sore 
For the la.st glad league of sea. 

For tlic roses by the door. 

And the welcome kept for me. 

u. J. M. 
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C*E N T E N A R I A N I S M. 

The believers in the venerable Countess of 
Desmond, in Old Parr, and in Henry Jenkins, 
have within the last few years received many 
rude shocks to their faith. The late indefatigable 
Sir Ccorge Cornewall Lewis—who, amid the tur¬ 
moils of oHicial and parliamentary life, found time 
to atteml to tmmerous and varied studies of other 
aiiids—exprs 'Sed a doubt whether there is any 
thoroughly ^.onclusive evidence, such as w'ould 
satisfy both logicians and lawyers, of a ])crsou 
(m p'jpt-Biblical times) having overlived one 
hundred years. He declared that in every case 
he had examined there -was .some loophole or 
other, some necessary link in the chain missing. 
AVhen this startling bit of incredulity a]>peared 
in jVo/c’s and (jnerira, it invoked a multitude of 
communications relating to persons who, in repute 
at anyrate, were very much more than a hundred 
years old at the time of death ; and when similar 
incredulity was half expresscvl in the Times, it was 
followed by a renewed series of protests, chietly 
from persons conversant with and.believcrs in the 
literature of tombstones and parish registers. The 
late Mr Dilke agreed pretty nearly in opinion with 
Sir George ; and Mr Thoms has more recently 
investigated the subject at great length and with 
unwearied assiduity. 

It is unnecessary, even if possible, to detail or 
even to enumerate the recorded instances of people 
who have exceeded the age of one hundred yeare. 
They are to be reckoned literally by hundreds. 
Even now every newspaper reader meets with 
reported cases; each usually a mere bald state¬ 
ment of the fact or alleged fact that so-and-so had 
died at the advanced age of 100, 105, 110, or what 
not, without citing any evidence in support of the 
allegation. ^ 

To shew how numerous are these stories, it may 
suffice to say that in the early part of the present 
century a volume was published containing the 
names of more than seventeen hundred persons who 
had claimed to be centenarians, or for whom a 
claim was set up by others. The compiler was in 


nowise particular; he accepted all the fish that 
came into his net. lie went up to nine-score years 
in his enumeration, and was apparently quite 
willing to believe any story of a 200-yeat old 
phenomenon. 

As before remarked, we have no space to devote 
to tliese marvels in the bulk ; but there are three 
already briefly mentioned, concerning whom a few 
words may be given—namely, Parr, Jenkins, and 
the Countess of Desmond. 

Thomas Pan*, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1483 ; remained a bachelor till eighty 
years of age; married in 1563 ; lost his wife in 
1595 ; married again in 1603; and lived to see the 
year 1635, In that year the Earl of Arundel 
visited him, and was so struck by his venerable 
a]>pearance as to invite him to his town mansion. 
Parr w’as Ijrought by easy stages to London, where 
lie became quite the lion of the season, Charles I. 
requested to see him, and asked whether, as he 
had lived so much longer than other men, he 
had experienced and known more in proportion, 
‘ ITes, your Majesty,’ reydied the old man ; ‘ I did 
penance at the age of 105jJ ‘This penance was 
for some peccadillo he had committed. The 
veteran found the excitement of London too 
much for him; the fatigue, the crowding of 
visitors w'ho came to see him, and the un¬ 
wonted lu.xury of his diet, carried him off at 
the wonderful age of 152. 

Henry Jenkins, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1501. AVhen a boy, he carried a 
horse-load of wrows to Jforthallerton, to. be 
employed by thcl English soldiers in resisting the 
invasion by Jan^s IV. of Scotland ; and he lived 
to see the year 1(J70, when he died at Ellerton- 
upon-Svvale, at the marvellous age of 169. 

The Countess 4 )f Desmond is reputed to have 
been bom about11464, and to have lived on 
till about 1604, attaining the age of 140. No 
other very aged4 person has attracted so much 
notice as she. Bacon, in his Natural Historif, 
said that she ,‘did dentire twice ^or thrice, 
casting her old teeth and others coming in*their 
place.’ Sir Walter Raleigh stated that she was 

—. 
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Jaaiffxied in Edward IV.’s time ; and that he him- 
vM saw her in 1689. Sir William Temple was 
told a similar account by Robert, Earl of Leicester. 
Hnmerous minor incidents of her life have been 
wcorded. 

Though still credited by many believers in 
extreme longevity, there are others who thoroughly 
disbelieve in its possibility—or at any rate, proba¬ 
bility. Their grounds of unbelief are varied. In 
the nrst place, most of the alleged instances occur 
in the humbler grades of society, where registers 
and formal entries are but little attended to ; 
the middle and upper classes, among whom 
authentffc records arc more plentiful, occupy com- 
_ paratively small part in these narratives. ‘<0an 
aeibttaries,' it has been pertinently askcrrl, ‘ refer us 
to a single instance of an assured person living 
to one hundred and forty, thirty, twenty, nay, 
even to a hundred and ten P If an entry of a 
birth or a baptism is found in a’family Bible, 
there is usually no proof that it Vas written in 
the lifetime or at the time of death of the person 
to whom it relates. In one case, a clerg)mian 
investigating a story of centenarianisni, fount! that j 
the Bible containing the entry was not jirinted 
and published until forty years after the alleged 
birth; and no other testimony was forthcoming. 
Registers of births were not formally established 
until about 1830; all such registers before that 
date were voluntary, and therefore uncertain. 
Even parish registers are not always reliable, 
seeing that many of them, giving the year of 
death, mention the age of the deceased, but not I 
the year of birth, thus affording no means for ! 
correcting one date by the other. 

Sometimes tombstones are re-chiselled, to re-! 
store the half-obliterated inscription ; and then | 
the village stone-mason, puzzled by some of the 
partly obliterated figmes and letters, makes a guess 
at them, and puts in the age or date which seems 
to him the best interpretation. There is, or was, 
a tombstone in Conway churchyard recording Ibe 
fact that Lowry Owens Vaughan died in 17(56 at 
the age of 192 ; and that her husband William 
Vaughan died in 1735 at the age of 72. If this 
were so, the lady must have been nearly 100 years 
old at her marriage. As the figures on the stone 
have been found on careful examination to be 
comparatively freshly cut, it is supposed that 192 
was an inaccurate re-cutting of an earlier incision. 
Some instances of this kind are most ludicrous. 
A tombstone in Cleve Prior churchyard records 
the death of a person at the astounding age of 
309 I This is supposed to have been a country 
mason’s way of denoting 39, that is, 30 and 9—■ 
a Itod of error, as explained by us in the article 
‘Eccentric Returns’ (Eeb. 7), not infrequent among 
ignorant persons. Tne Times notified several years 
ago that the register of Shorediftch parish con¬ 
tained an entry relating to Thomas Cam, who died | 
in 1688 at the age of 207, having’lived in the reigns 
of twelve BOverei^% As Sir Harry Ellis, in his [ 
History of Shoremteh, put down the age at 107, j 
the register was examined., lo was found that i 
Thad been altered to 2 ratherWecentljr, possibly ; 
by some wag who wished to poke tun at the | 
antiqtmries. f j 

Instances of the following kind are known to 
have isccui^d. A. young mm^j^d couple have a 
son whom they name (say) John, who dies in 
infancy; twenty yeara afterwards another son | 


receives the same name ; and then, in neighboura’ 
gossip long afterwards, the one John becomes con¬ 
founded with the other, and a man really eighty 
yeara old figures in popular estimation as a 
centenarian. Many aged nersous, it is worthy of 
remark, like to be considered older than they 
really are, on account of the celebrity it gives 
them. A Methodist local preacher, who had been 
in turn a farmer, a soldier, and a dock labourer, 
was wont to claim the age of ‘ over a hundred 
years ho drew great crowds to hear such a pheno¬ 
menon preach. He was probably sincere in hia 
belief concerning his age, and at his death it was 
recorded as 108; but a subsequent investigation 
shewed that he was much less instead of more 
than a hundred. 

In an early paragraph wo mentioned the name 
of Mr Thoms. This gentleman has done more 
than any one else towards the investigation of 
alleged cases of ultra-centenarianism. As librarian 
of tiie House of Lords he was not much concerned 
in the subject; but in bis capacity of editor of 
Notes mid Qiuries for nearly a quarter cf a century, 
he liad to notice numerous marvels of longevity— 
some in support of popular opinion, some in 
refutation of it. He spared no 2>aios; he ’^vTote 
to clergymen and parish clerks, consulted local 
antiquaries, examined registers and tombstones, 
and conversed with old persons who were able (or 
claimed to be able) to give information relating to 
times long gone by. He found many instances of 
all tbo several kinds of fallacy which we have 
just mentioned ; and arrived at a final conclusion 
that tliere are some cases of ultra-centenarianism, 
but that they w'ere very few indeed. He never 
was so rash as to deny point-blank that such 
instances do occur; he simply asserted that only 
a very small number had borne the scnitinising 
tests he had ajtplied to them. Ho published the 
details of his researches sir or seven years ago; 
and his volume is justly regarded as the leading 
authority on the subject 

The mode of investigation adopted by Sir G. 0. 
Lewis .and Mr Thoms, often led them to examine 
the question: Who was tlio first pers^ known to 
have mentioned the alleged fact? tn regard to 
Old Parr, the chief authority was John Taylor 
the ‘Water Poet,’ an,eccentric character in the 
reign of Charles I, He published a pamphlet 
concerning him at the time when Parr was in 
Loudon ; but he gave no proof that the veteran 
came into the world a hundred and liffcy-two years 
before that time. Of Henry Jenkins, the chief 
informant was one Peter Garden, who died in 
Auchterless in 1775 at the age of 131, and who 
said that he had when a youth seen Henry 
Jenkins, the person that had carried the horse¬ 
load of arrows to Northallerton. But there is no 
guarantee for the exact age of Garden, nor for the 
correctness of his memory concerning events in 
which Jenkins was concerned. Similarly in the 
case of the Countess of Desmond; although it is 
evident that this venerable member of the Irish 
peonage lived to an exceptionally advanced age, 
nevertheless there are links wanting in the chain 
of testimony. ‘ They tell a tale,’ said one of the 
authorities concerning the lady’s age; but who 
were ‘ they,’ and how did ‘ they ’ know 1 Raleigh 
(lid not name an tauthority for his statement 
that she was married so far back as the time of 
EdAvard IV. ; nor do we know whether Leicester 
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was reliable in what he told Temple. Several 
portraits are extant, all purporting to bo the 
Countess ; but one is now known to represent 
some other lady, while the inscription on another 
is suspected to be comparatively modem. The 
Quarterhj Review took up this suoject some years 
ago, and was able to advance additional eviaence 
01 her great age, but not of her reaching the tradi¬ 
tional 140. . 

Since the publication of Mr Thoras’s volume, 
he has been regarded as a general referee on 
all such matters; and he has been asked to in- j 
vestigate many new instances. As usual, he 
found but few of the stateiivuits that could stand 
against the test he apjdied. We have not space 
to give more than a few lines on the subject. 
Application was made to the Registrar-general, 
or at least to his valuable annual Reports, for a 
record of the past experience of the National Debt 
Office and the various life-assurance Companies. 
There could be found only one case of ultra- 


humble circumstances, any profit arising from the 
sale will be devoted to procuring for ber such 
comforts as her extreme old age and declining 
sttength require.' 

Wo have no reason to doubt the truth of 
this statement, and must conclude with a remon¬ 
strance against the practice of setting down all 
statements of the kind as being exaggerations 
or inventions. Scarcely a week elajjses with¬ 
out a notice of the death of persons who have 
reached a hundred years of age. To assert that ^ 
these/otices are false is little short of an imper¬ 
tinence. Here and there may be a mi^ake, but 
our belief is that the bulk of the notices are tme. 
Nc» is it strange they should he. It is notorious, . 
from medical and statistical observation, tllSt 
human life is lengthening. Old people are better 
cared for than they used to be, and there k a better 
knowledge in the art of preserving health. In 
fact, we have come pretty much to the conclusion 
that to die at an age short of eighty, ninety, or 


centenarian'sm recorded by the Companies, and even a hundred, is very much people’s own blame, 
only two by the National Delit Office ; whereas With a good constitution to start with, and with 
instances w'ero to be reckoned by the score in exercising due care, man or woman may stretch 
other quarters. The Registrar-general in one of out the span of existence to ninety, if not to a 
his Reports said: ‘ The district registrars have no hundred. 

autliority, even if Ihov had materials and leisure .-. ■ ■ 

for sa doins, to invMtiRate llw LIFE’S ATONEMEN-y. 

age made by the inlonuants of death. Those ^ 

iuformants are alone responsible for the correct- chapter vill.— history. 

ness of the statcmeiitH,’ In other W'ords, the j „ j ■, 

Hegistrar-goneral must depend upon report and M tlw very eoul of understandwff dwells clianiff. 

declaration j^wireTeas the National Debt Oflice ami Fraxk, comfortably conscious of virtue, went 
the Jife-a'sarance Conqianies insist upon actual back to Montague Gardens. There was something 
proof of ago. Hence the significant fact that in the fact of having snubbed Tasker which 
the ultra-ccntonari.'iMs figure largely in the Regis- soothed and calmed him. Tasker was the evil 
trar-guierals talmlated returns, but scarcely^ impecuniosity personified, and Frank 

mjhe books of the office and Companies just done battle with him, felt;safe from 

One’ account, of quite recent date, led Mr extravagance for evermore. ‘I am glad I insulted 
Tlioms to su.spect a hoa.x. The newspapers, two him’—so ran Frank’s thoughts—‘ because I shan’t 
or three years ago, stated that an aged gentle- be able to borrow from the fellow any more.’ 
man met a circle of friends at the Star and Reaching his rooms, he threw himself at full 
Garter hotel, Richmond, to celebrate his lOGth length upon a sofa, lit a cigar, and built castlea 
birthday. Mr Thoms for some time could make Is there anything pleasanter in the world—so 
nothing of tlii.s story, either good or bad ; but at queries the poet—&an to enjoy delight writh 
leivdh he stated; ‘ Information hhs just reached liberty 1 Frank just then combined the joy of 
me that the reported centenarian banquet at the stern resolve with the de,ljghb of liberty from 
Star and Garter lias been declared'to be a Jwax!’ labour. Happiest of moments, when a nian can 

Last summer a paragraph appeared in some of persuade himself in his laziest leisure that he 
the new'spapera: ‘There is at present living in a intends to be industrious, and can draw in 
Skye bothy old Widow Maenherson. who ! advance from tlic Bank of Fancy the reward of 


upon her hundredth j'ear last Christmas. She was his own high virtue ! 

bom there in the same year that Dr Johnson and ‘And indeed,’ said Frank, drawing a nainiatnre 
Boswell v.fiited Skyo and met with Flora Mae- from his breast, and taking it into his confidence, 
donald, D”rin^g the hundred years of Widow ‘ it would be really hard to go astray with such a 
MacphcTSOE a life she has dwelt in a turf hut, tlie ' guide as you are. Do you know—do you guess’— 
smoke frimi the peat-fire on the hearth finding its I he went on in a sort of lazy rapture-~‘h'.)W much 


l8le.s, the present bemg the [seventh Lord Mac- eyes followed it with fancies as un-substantial. 
donald who has held this title since she was bom. Pleasant fairy palaces, too 'frail for permanent 
She has never been out of the island, and does not human habitaticb, he built, and for those briitf 
understand one word of English, but converses moments lived A— thinking, like many anoth€r, 
freely in Gaelic. She has been blind for ten years, that success is gained by dreaming of it, and that 
but her hearing and memory are both good. She hopes will bo tul filled because he holds them. 
18 nursed by her daughter Kirsty, who is un- Still dreaming, after it bad grown quite dusk, and 
weaned in her attendance upon her old mother, the servant had brought in kk lamp, lie was 
pie photograph of this relic of a past century startled—not altogether ^recably—rbynie ejjtry of 
has been recently taken ; and as she is in very his fantastic friend Hastings, and two companions. 
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fOf wiiat/ inquired Mr Hastings, airily remov¬ 
ing his bat and armnging his hair before the 
mnnrol—* of what is the young man thinking, as 
^ dreams on his horse-hair couch? Fairhohl 
1 am in league with the Eg}'ptians—burning with 
zeal to redress the wrongs of that ancient i)eople, 
who, as a man of your reading is sure to know, 
were spoiled of their treasure by the Hebreiys, 
I have taken in turn for them a little revenge in 
passing, and have spoiled a Jew. The Jew will 
eventually spoil me, I know; but for the moment 
Fortune smiles upon the ally of the ancientyJoptic 
raca’ 

‘What is your latest madness?’ asked Frank, 
laughing. o 

' -"’^reat wits,’ responded Mr Hastings with a 
grave flourish, * to madness often are allied. I am 
in a gorgeous humour. Do you know—speaking 
with the utmost seriousness, and with as little 
egotism as possible—I am really coifvinced that I 
am a splendid fellow. To-night T am in more 
than usual form. I have spoiled that Hebrew, not 
in any vulgar way, but with an airy grace which 
is really indicative of genius. I flattered atid 
soothed him. I touched him on his tenderest 
points. I lulled him into confidence ; I led him 
to places of sweet rest and quiet breathing; and 
ultimately,’ concluded the young gentleman with 
another solemn flourish, *I landed him for ten 
pounds; and there’s the. money.’ Tlirowing a 
loose handful of gold and silver on the table, Mr 
Hastings relapsed into a cheerful grin, and asked 
for brandy. 

Frank bustled about and set decanters on the 
table. ‘Who is your Hebrew?’ he asked on his 
knees and with his head in a cupboard. 

‘ There,’ replied Mr Hastings, ‘you touch me in 
a tender part The Egyptians and I are content 
with small beginnings. Finally, we shall land the 
Rothschilds for a million, I liave no doubt At 

f resent, we are content to ply for humbler game. 

have fleshed—or shall 1 say fished, to make 
the simile completer ?—my maiden hook on 
Tasker.’ 

Frank, who had not been over-attentive to thi.s 
speech, started so at the natne that he buinpeil his 
head violently against the shelf of the cupboard as 
he rose to his feet’ ^ 

‘ A kindred spirit leaps to meet me,’ remarked 
Mr Hastings languidly, and uncorked a bottle of 
Boda-water. ‘ League yourself with the Egyptian.^, 
Fairholt I pledge you my solemn word of 
honour that the bait by which this small specimen 
of the land-shark was secured was my own 
unassisted note of hand.’ 

‘No, thank you,' Frank responded. ‘Egypt is 
cleaned out afready, and Christendom is under¬ 
going a Bimilar process now. I ^ve had enough 
of Tasker.’ • i 

‘ Do you know,’ respdhds Ha™ng.« with an air 
of profound seriousness, ‘ I cm imagine that to 
the ordinary palate a very little of Tasker would 
be eminenuy cloying ? The taste for Tasker is 
in fact acquired. To be candU, however, I can 
discover one virtue in him—hi can occasionally 
be induced to part with money.’ 

‘He iJarts with it on veiy Mfeavy term.s,’ re¬ 
sponded Fr^k, going hack to the cupboard, and 
rummSglnganewjfchere. ^ 

‘ TJje wisdom of our ancestors/ returned Hast¬ 
ings, ‘is proverbial—at least a good deal of it is. 


In one scrap of that wisdom for which the fogy- 
dora of pa.st centuries is justly famous, we are 
told that he lyho intends not to pay may promise 
much.’ 

Frank withdrew himself from the cupboard 
with a box of cigars in one hand and a bottle in 
the other, and answered lightly: ‘ If you were the 
rascal you profess to be, you might be even a 
match for Tasker.’ 

‘ Referring,’ replied Hastings in a foren.sic tone, 
and with a forensic wave of his cigar, ‘to tlie 
works of Thomas Babington Macaulay, I learn 
that the late Nicholas Maccbiavelli was a higlily 
amiable and moral person. Fortified by this 
judgment, I have looked up The Prince, and am 
humbly striving to carry out its precepts. My 
natural bent in favour of the conventionalitie.s of 
virtue is strong, and I still occasionally deviate 
into candour. Let me be candid now. Tasker 
lent me this coin wholly and solely upon your 
account.’ 

‘On my account?’ asked Frank. 

‘ On yours. I told him 1 was coming to your 
rooms. So far I was trutliful. But now mark the 
Macchiavellian strain. I told him also that you 
had invited me. I told him further that you had 
invited several other fellows. When I lie—as I 
frequently do—I am generally prophetic. I am 
here, witli some other fellows. Since we arc here, 
you can’t do less than invite u.s to stay. I tuhl 
him further that we were coming for a quiet little 
game at vingt-et-un. You will, I am sure, produce 
die cards, and oblige rue by the fulfilment of that 
prophecy also.’ 

‘That prophecy must go unfulfilled,’ Frank 
answered. 

‘ Let us waive that point a moment,’ resumed 
Hastings. ‘ Your friencl Ttisker, anxious to oblige 
you, loans the money instantly. Since I am 
pledged to candour, I will conclude by saying 
that the said Tasker hates you cordially, an<l lent 
me the money in the hope that I might win, and 
that you might lose.’ 

‘I never quite know where to have you, 
Hastings,’ said Frank, still laughing ‘But do 
you really mean this ?’ 

‘In rny moments of candour,’ Hastings replied 
with increased .solemnity, ‘Truth becomes the 
immediate jewel of my soul. My bosom is as 
glass, and the workings of my heart are patent to 
the meanest observer. When 1 put up the 
shutters and—if 1 may mix a metaphor—tread 
in the paths of dissimulation, I acknowledge that 
I am inscrutable. But now the simplest son of 
the desert may understand and know.’ 

‘ Do you mean seriously to tell me,’ asked Frank, 
‘that Tasker was fool enough to express such a 
hope to a sieve of a fellow like you V 

‘Example,’ responded Mr Hastings, ‘is con¬ 
tagious. My indulgence in metaphor touches that 
TO)etic string which ever vibrates in the artist’s 
being; and he lisps in figures, for the figures 
come. I had forgotten the respectable simile of 
the sieve, or, despite my leaning to originality, I 
would liave used it. In my candid moments, I 
am oven as a sieve, holding back nothing I receive. 

I occasionally retain—It may add as an after¬ 
thought—a little moisture. Will you pass the 
brandy ? ’ 

‘ Was Tasker sober ?’ 

‘ The worthy Tasker reeled—his victor's sport, 
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and ere I left him lay dissolved in port. On strict 
investigation—for I mark once more the Macchia- 
vellian strain—I find that quotation scarcely 
apt. Tasker remained so far solid as to be able 
to convey himself to the club door, whence he 
departed in a cloud of anathemas and a hansom.’ 

One of Jfr Hastings’ companions, who answered 
to the name of Bonder, and had evidently been 
out dining somewhere, bearing the evidences not 
only in his white tie and ample shirt-lront, but 
in his flushed and lazy face, fell off into helpless 
hysterics at this statement. Hastings surveyed 
him with a solemn countenance ; and turning 
to the other, who answcicd to the name of 
Brookes, and had also been out dining some¬ 
where, and also boro about him the evidences of 
that fact in his white tie ami am})le shirt-front, 
and in his flushed and lazy face, oi)ined that this 
game of vmjt-et-un would have to be confined to 
three. On thivS Mr Bonder checked his raptures, 
and proclaiming himself as sober as a judge, .asked 
Frank for ijie cards. 

‘Well,’said Frank, ‘it would be too inhospitable 
to turn you fellows out. But I won’t play cards, 
and 1 won’t see cards playe<l here.’ 

‘Dost thou think,' demanded Hastings, ‘that 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? ’ 

‘ C’ome, come,’ returned Fraidc. ‘You can spend 
the evening cajatally without falling into this 
I Vernal pla . Honestly, J have come to the con¬ 
clusion to g.ve it u]). 1 play no more.’ 

‘His y)ip(> is silent iu the vale,’ Hastings 
declaimed w’ith tragic einjthasis. 

Hr Ihiuder fell off again, and was carefully 
brmight to by Mr Brookes. 

‘Now, you know,’ said Mr Bonder, looking 
round and gasping hel]dessly, ‘ that’s uucommou 
flue. By .love, sir, that’s good—that’s uncommon 
good ! ’ 

‘Your ayiprcciation, Bonder,’ replied Hastings, 
‘of my humble elfurts to jdease is not unvalued.’ 
Ho said it witli so serious a countenance, that 
Bonder fell off again, and was recommeuded by 
Brortkes, the self-controlled, to go home if he 
wouldn’t behave himself. 

‘But,’ gasped Mr Botider, feebly struggling W’ith 
bimself, ‘he’s so uncomrfion nch, you know. 
Upon my word,’ said Air Bonder, brightening up 
as though ho hailed a discovery, ‘ I ciin’t help 
laughing at him.’ 

‘Let him laugh who wins,’ said Hastings.— 
Oline host, the cards and a flagon of thy rosiest. 
If you choose to cultivate the ascetic virtues, I 
am not the man to say you nay. Common 
courtesy demands that in your own chambers you 
should be permitted by your guests to adopt what 
role you please. But you w’ill permit me to point 
out thftt the calls of hospitality arc urf^fent and 
that your guests desire to season life with a’little 
innocuous excitement.’ 

‘If you will play,’ said Frank, rising with 
evident unwillingness, ‘ I suppose you must. Here 
are the cards. Amuse yourselves.’ 

The three drew near the table. Frank litrhting 
a new' cigar, left the room, took his hat, and 
strolled into the gardens of the square. Air Bonder 
in his present condition was of opinion that ‘ this 
was the richest joke he had seen for ages.’ Air 
Brookes, on the contrary, grow solemn at the 
host’s departure, Hastings underwent no chanoe 


but remained the same gay, reckless, flippant 
creature, lost his money with an easy grace, and 
borrowed it back again only to relose it. The 
three played for stakes which, considering their 
means, were ridiculously high, and became so 
absorbed in the game as to lose all memory of 
Frank, though remaining keenly alive to the 
presence of his decanters. Frank meanwhile, 
marching to and fro in the square gardens, con¬ 
gratulated himself upon his firmness. It would 
have been considered ‘bad form’ in the set in 
whi cl# Frank moved to object to an invasion of 
thi.s kind, however insolently made ; and^flastings 
was so old a friend, and Brookes and Bonder were 
such good Jellows in their way, that anger wcuiW 
have been absurdl}' out of place. 

‘Now really,’ said Frank, in communion with 
himself, ‘ I should have liked to i)lay with those 
fellows—I slit)uld really have liked it.—I never 
said a word about it to you, my darling, in your 
hearing, but I promised it to you all the same, I 
have surrendered these old ways —I have done 
with them for ever. How could I he untrue to 
you, my darling, or untrue to the better hopes 
j'ou w'oke within me? Through you, I can be 
my best —a creature even then, I fear—but 
better, oh, how much better than you found 
me ! ’ 

The moon .shone brightly, Frank was in the 
very centre of the gardens, and (juite alone. He 
drew' tlio miniature from his breast and kissed it 
again and again. Ho looked at it—and dimly as 
he .«aw it in that dim light—he dw'elt on the 
sweet face with a yearning love and worship. 
Ilis heart rejoiced wdthin him as he thought that 
he had escaped to moments so sweet, from that 
smoke-clouded room and that flippant converse. 
Following the track of the raiUvay field by field 
and landmark by landmark, his spirit seemed to 
wing its way home, past the pleasant summer 
river, and past the moonlit fields to the park, 
and through it to the gardens—to the gate where 
he felt, by an intuition of spirit so strong that 
he almost knew it must he true, that Alaud w'as 
standing and thinking of him, W'ith just such a 
love and such a tender yearning. Ay me! how 
he thrilled at the thought! How' sweet and dear 
the fancy seemed ! Ho w'as W1 but bodily present 
with her. His whole heart melted and glowed as 
he stood there. 

The highest rapture fails the soonest. Frank 
came back to liimself. The moon was clouded 
and the night seemed chilly. He tried to project 
himself again j but Passion would not be whipped 
and spurred. It lay quiescent and made no 
answer. So Frank w’andered indooi's a little dis¬ 
consolate, and the peal of laughter wliich came 
to him as he s^od iu thg ’doorway w'as welcome. 
Hastings at thW moment of Frank’s entrance was 
W'alldng gravel^^'ound his chair for luck; and 
since everything w'hich Hastings chose to say or 
do was full of infinite jest few those young fellows 
the Messrs Broo>ves and Bonder, the solemn per¬ 
formance was p^)vo'cativo of much loud meixl- 
luent. 

Hastings witl| a lace of the intensest gloom, 
and the voice and action of a transpontine Othello, 
accosted Frank: ‘Behold the irony of Fate b Rich 
W'ith barbaric Talker’s spoils, I ’enter these gilded 
halls. Now, how am I dwindled I But-^thrice 
the magio circle Avind.’ Therewith. Mr Hastings 
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completed his journey round the chair and 
resumed his cards. 

Frank seated himself at the table and watched 
the game. The cards ran in favour of Hastings, 
and in a quarter of an hour that young gentleman 
had quite a pile of gold and silver beside him. 

‘A star has set, a star has risen,’ he quoted 
oracularly; and turning, addressed Fairholt: ‘ Sit 
down and take a hand, like a Christian. Behold ’ 
—spreading his money gravely about the table— 

* behold the booty of my bow and my spejir ! I 
dare thee to the joust, thou Paynim kiTight! 
Couch, otuch thy lance, and gird thee for the 
fight.’ 

don’t care about it,’ Frank responded. 

If the discerning reader knows anything of 
the gambling spirit, and has ever looked on at a 

K e of chance, not purposing to join, it, he knows 
dangerous it is. If tlie discerning reader 
knows anything of human nature, he will have 
observed that there is a kind of man in whom 
the very fervour of resolve breeds W'eakuess. For 
such a man to resolve is more exhausting than it 
is to a man of strong will to act out a resolution. 
Frank’s passionate longing after virtue has left 
him weakened for its defence. There are many 
men so constituted, unhappily for themselves. 
They are mostly souls capable of very ardent 
longings and very bitter remorses. Their virtue 
—such as it is—consists in a passionate and spas¬ 
modic longing after virtue. Their remorse, until 
such time as they grow case-hardened, is very 
tenible; their solf-upbraidings and their self- 
humiliations are very pitiful. 

Assuming for the nonce the character of stage- 
manager, I do not wish to come too often before i 
the curtain to take my poor marionnettes to * 
pieces. I would prefer that you, reader, should 
learn from their antics and from those simulated 
Bi^eches which come to them from the wings 
—^and seem to you to come from them—what 
manner of puppets they are, and what manner of 
men and women they are meant to stand for. But 
I wish to come forward with such apologies as 
may seem needful, to ask your favour on behalf 
of the puppet Frank. Tliere are some opinions 
which it is always weil to hold about other people, 
and never wdse to hold about ourselves. You sir, 
shall, if you please, judge me with lenity. When 
I tumble, jpou shall be pitiful. When I fail, 
going back from my promises, revoking my solemn 
pledges, and breaking down your kindly hopes 
of me, you shall not be scornful. YVhen I see 
you trip, I promise not to smile. I pledge myself, 
when you are at your worst and your stupidest, 
to think of you gently and hopefully. It is 
well for a mau—it is wise, and go^d, and gracious 
in him to be scant in excuse ffir himself, and 
plenteous in excuse for otliers. .And I ask you 
to follow this young fellow’s tragic story in this 
mood. For the fictionist has missed his purpose, 
altogether unless a kindly heart go through his 
pages with him, and unless the’poor shadows he 
■would pass off for men and women meet, at the 
hands of those for whom they w<^e created, some 
such kindliness of welcome, some such gentle 
sympathies and hopes, as . they would have a 
right to claim if they were as rear as they pretend 
to be.* 

There was once upon a time a philosophic king 


who knew this world and its ways pretty thor¬ 
oughly. His philosophy and poetry—for like all 
true philosophers he was a poet, and like all true 
poets a philosopher—are buried in a certain well- 
known old book. His name was Solomon. He is 
worth study, if only for his knowledge of that vast 
liuman family whom he describes as the sons and 
daughters of folly. That old Hebrew Mug knew a 
fool more thoroughly, knew his nature, better than 
any other writer whose works you are likely to 
chance upon. And in all seriousness, I am dis¬ 
posed to think that Solomon kn(‘w the fool so well 
chiefly from introspection. Each man is in part 
; every other man. The large nature of that old 
i Hebrew potentate had room for much folly in it; 
but his understanding was able to separate the 
elements of which he was himself compact. He 
set himself to know much folly and wisdom. In 
one of the wise old king’s utterances, he says that 
though you bray a fool in a mortar among bruised 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his folly depart* 
from liim. 

At the very soul of understanding dwells 
I charity. It is an old truth, but none the less 
' worth w'riting on that account, that knowledge 
implies sympathy. If I shew you here a man 
whose hoi»es are lofty, yet for ever draggled in 
the mire of failure; whose aims are all born pure, 
yet always sullied with the smoke of low desires ; 
who with every wish to be generous, i.s in all 
things intensely selfish ; whose nature perpetually 
sins against itself; who.se life is wrecked by a 
series of sinful follies, so patently .s'uful and so 
openly foolish, that a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, might escape them easily ; and if in spite of 
all this, I try to shew a mau not wholly hopeless 
or completely lost, I will usk you not to throw me 
aside too readily as a milk-aud-water o])timis_t, but 
to bring to the understanding of this creature who 
is, in a sense, the likeness of u.s all, some memory 
of your own weakness and .your own failure, some 
sense of the difference which exists between that 
godlike, possible, ideal you, tvhich you do some¬ 
where cherish and hope foi and bdievu in, and the 
man yon know who lives sinfully ana foolUhly in 
the place of that ideal. 

At throe o’clock in the morning, Messrs 
Hastings, Brookes, and Bonder emerged from 
Frank’s rooms and made Jiight vocal. At ten 
o’clock Frank awoke to find the daylight pouring 
in dusty streaks through the Venetian blind, the 
floor strewn with cigar-ashc.s and ends of cigars, 
the table strewn with soiled cards and money and 
empty bottles, and glasses top.sy-turvv, and the 
lamp in the centre a pale offensive blot against 
the daylight. Langui<l and aching, with hot hands 
and a heavy head, Frank gathered himself to¬ 
gether, and began to grope after remembrance. 
Bit by bit he gathered the fragments of Memory’s 
shattered picture, and pieced them together. Did 
he lose very lieavily 1 he wondered. What were 
these ? An lOU from Hastings—another from 
Brookes — another from Bonder. Money too. 
Much more than he started with, surely ? Yes. 
At least a hundred pounds more. Frank fairly 
sickened. 

And at that moment, pale and penitent, was 
the youthful Bopder awaiting in the paternal 
counting-house, and with beating heart, the advent 
of Bonder senior. To him the honest foolish 
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youngster made miserable confession, and was, 
after doe severity of admonition, taken back 
to the fatherly heart and pardoned. Bonder 
senior could well enough ^ord to lose the 
few pounds his son ought to have paid in to 
the cashier that morning; but the irregularity 
of the transaction wounded him. For ten 
minutes or thereabouts the expletives of Bonder 
senior were sad to listen to, and young Bonder 
arose, let us hope, impressed for better things in 
future. 

‘This especial war>horse,’mused Mr Hastings, 
as he cooled his head agaia.st a marble mantel¬ 
piece in his lodgings, ‘will m more roll bis red 
eye and rally for the fight. 1 have digged a pit for 
my friend, and have fallen myself therein. My 
bow and my spear are broken, and my arrow is 
turned aside. I shall have Tasker down on me. 
Four months from date there will be the Ttisker 
to i>ay, and nothing to pay him with!’ 


DIVING. 

Few persons, we should imagine, know much 
about the hazardous work done either by the 
aid of that old-fashioned contrivance the diving- 
bell, or with the more modern diving-dress. Mar¬ 
vellous tales used to be told of tlie exploits of 
naked divers for pearls, corals, or sponges in the 
Indian Arei.ipelago, It has even been said that 
the most s4:ilful of them in early tin»es could 
prolong tlieir .submarine descent for liJ'teen or 
twenty minutes. Such stories must, however, be 
receiviid with great caution, as no one can safely 
remain nuvler water more than two minutes with¬ 
out some artificial means for the supply of air. 

Science lias now come to the help of those 
who go down into the waters, enabling them 
not only to reach a greater depth than formerly, 
but also to remain submerged a much longer 
time. Tilts has been accomjdishcd chictly b}’^ 
means of the diving-dress, of which, it is said, 
upwards of three hundred suits arc at pre.sent 
used in the Mediterranean epougc-fisheries. But 
it is not merely in foreign seius, br when seeking 
the natural treasures of the ocean, that the im¬ 
proved appliances are employed. Such eiigineer- 
ing works as the construction of harbours and of 
bridges across wide rivers have given the art of 
diving an importance only developed in recent 
times. Divers also find their services in freq^ueiit 
demand to overhaul the sluices of lock-gates, rejiair 
ehip-bottoms, or to recover anchors and wreckage. 
The increased number of men who devote them¬ 
selves to this singular and dangerous bu.siae8s was 
shewn by their numerous offers of help, which 
came from all quarters, during the efl’orts to re¬ 
cover the ruins of the lost train and the bodies 
of its unfortunate passengers, after the recent 
disaster at Tay Bridge; and the intense anxiety 
with which these brave endeavours were watched 
by the public from day to day, warrants our i 
giving^ a brief account of the mode in which such 
work 18 carried on. 

Although the diving-dress now used has been 
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greatly improved in our own time, the idea of 
affording some such protection to divers is by no 
means new. As far back as 1664, mention is 
made in Schott’s Tecihnica Ouriosa of an aquatic 
armour; and at the beginning of last century * 
another inventor describes a waterproof dress of 
leather in which the submarine explorer might 
venture out from the diving-bell and walk about, 
his head inclosed in a kind of helmet, supplied 
with fiir by means of a tube. Many of the later 
improvements were introduced between the years 
1839 and 1843, during the operations at*Spithead 
co#uected with the removal of the wreck of the 
Boyal George ship of war. The modern diving-drgSe ’ 
sits loosely upon the body, and is worn over the 
diver’s warmer suit of guernsey. It is made either 
entirely of jndia-rubber, covered on both sides 
with tanned twill, or of waterproof lined with a 
strong solution of india-rubber. It is in one 
piece, reaching from the feet to the neck; and 
the wearer’s head is covered with a strong metal 
helmet, having in front three small round windows 
of plate-glass, guarded w’ith brass frames. The 
central bull’s-eye screws off ; and when the diver 
reascends to the surface, not a moment is lost 
in removing it, so that he may at once enjoy 
again the luxury of breathing freely in the open 
atmosphere. By this means, on coming up he 
can rest awhile or give orders without removing 
I the re.<!t of Lis dress. The cuffs are tied round 
the wrist, leaving the hands bare and free ; india- 
rubber bands being slipped over the lower end of 
the cuffs, so a.9 to render the joint water-tight. 

But the equipment is not yet complete. One 
requisite, very useful in emergencies, is a strong 
knife in a sheath at his side. There still 
remain the weights or ‘sinkers’ by which the 
j diver is ))revented from rising involuntarily in the 
water. In order to enable him to remain down as 
long as may be desired, his sea-boots are furnished 
with leaden soles, each weighing fourteen pounds. 
Two additional weights are attached, one to his 
back and the other to his breast On coming 
up to tlie surface, it is a relief to get off live heavy 
air-tight helmet, which has been firmly fastened 
down with shoulder-pads to*his breast-plate; but 
it is a still greater relief to get rid of the body- 
sinkers, each weighing about thirty pounds. 

When the hardy diver is thoroughly equipped 
for hi.s descent, one end of a strong rope is securely 
j tied round his body under the arms, and to his 
I belt a cord is attached. The first is that by 
I which the assistants above help to pull him up 
i when required. The other is for the pmpose of i 
signals; the nature of tlie message being indi¬ 
cated, according to a simple code, by shaking the 
cord, or by pulling it a.certain number of times. 
Each diver u\mlly requires three trustworthy 
assistants. From the spot whence the diver has 
de.scended, two of his assistants work the^ force- 
pump, by which the prime necessity of air is sup¬ 
plied to him through a flexible tube ; whiUt the 
third, besides biwing to see that this tube is pre¬ 
served from interference, holds the upper ends of 
the rope and signal-cord with a j&rm but sensitive 
grasp. • 

Notice one of* these divers SB, env^opea in his 
strange attire, he descends a ladder from the boat- 
side, or lets himself quietly drqp into the cruel 
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waters of the Tay, amonjj the hidden remnants of 
a dreadful tragedy. Seeing him sink out of sight, 
an onlooker cannot fail to be impressed with the 
nerve and powers of endurance required for such 
a task. In this case, its ditliculty is increased not 
only by the velocity of the current—sometimes 
exceeding five knots an hour—but also by the 
nature of the wreck which the brave fellow has 
gone down to explore. The bed of the river is 
bestrewn with broken girders and shattered rail¬ 
way carriages, among which there is not only the 
danger of getting fatally entangled, but al^ the 
fear that^ome sharp ec^o may chance to cut the 
tube upon which his life mainly depends. With 
jom e anxiety, therefore, on the man’s own accoifat, 
laVeU as eagerly anticipating his discoveries, 
spectators await his return. 

During •this interval of suspense, we can to some 
extent 'watch his movements; for a circle of air- 
bubbles constantly rising to the surface shews, if the 
water be tolerably smooth, the diver’s course as he 
cautiously gropes his way along. These bubbles 
are formed by the foul or superfluous air, which 
escapes at his breast-plate from a patent valve 
opening outwards, and thus preventing the en¬ 
trance of water. During high-tide, in calm 
weather, it is possible to see a distance of several 
feet at the bed of the channel; hut for a week or 
two afte!r that terrible accident at Tay Bridge, the 
river was so turbid that nothing could be seen 
below the surface. It was consequently in perfect 
darkness that the divers had to work—tlieir dismal 
search being carried on by carefully feeling any 
object with which they came into contact whilst 
‘ walking alone in the deep.’ And yet, after two 
or three descents, they somehow become familiar 
with the ground, and gain confidence from an in¬ 
stinctive acquaintance witli the relative position 
of their surroundings, just as a blind man does in 
moving about on lanm Of the half-dozen divers 
employed at Dundee, some made as many as six 
or seven descents daily, varying in duration from 
five to forty minutes. Considering the weights they 
carry, the men themselves ■vv’ould be less fatigued 
and embarrassed wdth a longer continuous spell of 
work under water than with ascending and 
descending so often; instance it was 

impracticable to remain down long. As it was, 
some of them on returning looked rather exhausted 
and faint; but their comj)lexion and features are 
no sufficient criterion, for most divers, although of 
strong constitution, are pale. One or two are, 
however, fresh coloured in feature, as well as of 
stalwart figure; and none of them own to suffer¬ 
ing in health from the peculiar nature of their 
duties. One essential qualification is that they 
should be of naturally good health and sober 
habits. „ 

The depth of the navigable chaimel of the Tay 
varies from twenty to forty feet, ^cording to the 
state of the tide ; but whilst the piers were being 
sunk for the construejiion of the bridge, some of 
the divers had to work as far a-s sixty feet below 
the turface. At extreme depths the. diver loses 
air sense of weight, and finds it^diflicult to keep 
his footing, owing to the buoyancy of the water. 
At higher levels less inconveniencS is felt, beyond 
the inevitable discomforts of seeking for wreckage 
or deadT bodies in regions of perpetual cold and 
darknera. f3b dry are the divers usually kept by 
their dress, that oUe of them, finding it raining 


when he rose to the upper world, jocularly 
remarked that he had apparently come from the 
bottom of the river to get wet; but an opportu¬ 
nity was soon given him of escaping the shower 
by a return to the watery depths. Another, less 
fortunate, gladly ascended to the surface on find¬ 
ing that a leak in his dress was not only soaking 
him, but that tho water was rapidly encroaching 
upon the reserve stock of air usually stored within 
the ample folds of his professional costume. 
Whilst referring again to the diving-dress, it may 
be of interest to mention that a complete suit, with 
the needful attachments, seldom costs less than 
a hundred pounds. The most foppish and extra¬ 
vagant of landsmen would be astonished to receive 
a bill to that amount from some fashionable tailor 
for a single suit of clothes; but diving equipments 
find few customers, last many years, and are quite 
unaffected by changes in fashion. 

One of the diver’s earliest experiences is a dis¬ 
agreeable ‘roaring’ sensation in the ears for some 
time after his first descent; hut this is little felt 
after he becomes accustomed to his work. It is 
caused by the air-pressure, which increases with 
depth. From the same cause the diver often ex¬ 
periences a sensation amountitig to earache, which, 
any one may te.st for liimself by de.sccndiug in a 
diving-bell. With regard to the inode of working, 
it i.s noteworthy that, instead of moving gradually 
outward.s after reaching the bottom, the <livor 
usually gropes at once to the full ‘length of his 
tether’ in the re(iuired directiun, and then work.s 
slowly back to the starting-point. IJe considers 
this "the .safer method, partly bc.cause it leaves 
him at the finish directly at the iilace whence 
he has to rise. 

The rate of pay for diving, although often high, 
is not more than is fairly due to the di.sagreeable 
and perilous nature of the work. In the case of 
recovering wrecked cargoes, the diver aomotimes 
enters into an arrangement for the value of a cer- 
: tain share of the salvage as liis remuneration ; but 
j the payment of a specific and pre-arranged sum is 
more common. The amount depends upon the 
depth of water to be explored, the number of 
descents, and the nature of the work. In casual 
engagements, a fee of from three to fiy guinea.? 
is claimed for each descent; but coiisidim’ably less 
i.s paid in regular employment or prolonged opera¬ 
tions. Few will think the charges excessive in the 
case of men who, leaving the world of sunlight and 
sound, risk their lives amid the night-like gloom, 
loneliness, and silence of watery depths, maae still 
more weird by the grim presence oi Death. 

Search for the dead does not, however, form the 
most frequent part of the diver’s work. Some¬ 
times, altliough seldom, it is relieved with just a 
little bit of romance, as in the case of a Dundee 
diver who recently related to the writer that on 
one occasion he was able to recover near mid- 
channel an engagement-ring which a young lady 
lust in sailing ashore from the Man training-ship, 
it was a gold ring, with three diamonds in the 
selting. As the fair loser of the precious gift was 
aJjle to shew where it had dropped, the diver went 
down to the bottom, and—by good luck, he con- 
fesijed, as much as good guidance—h^pened to 
find it in the mud near one of the Tay Bridge- 
piera. 

So essential are diving facilities now considered, 
that all ships in Her Majesty’s navy of sufficient 
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size to be commanded by a captain ai’e, we believe, 
supplied with a diving-dress, and carry also a 
certain number of men who can use it when 
required by any emergency. All sea-going flag¬ 
ships and iron-dads on foreign stations carry two 
sets of diving apparatus, and are allowed a certain 
number of trained divers. 

The length of time during which a diver can 
remain undgr water depends very much upon his 
own strength and experience, the steady care with 
which the air-pump is managed, and other circum¬ 
stances. M. Freudenberg states that, in the repair 
of the well in the Scharley Zinc Mines in Silesia, 
two divers descended to a depth of eiglity-live feet, 
remaining down for periods varying from fifteen 
minutes to two hours. Siebe, another authority 
on the subject, relates that, iu removing the cargo 
of the ship Cape Horn, wrecked off the coast of 
South America, a diver named Hooper made 
seven descents to a dejith of no less than two 
hundred and one feet, and at one time remained 
down forty-two minutes; supposed to bo the 
greatest diving feat ever acliieved. 


THE STOEY OF A PHOTOGEAPH. 

The following incidents are narnvted as they 
occurred. The story woven out of them is as 
follows: 

Who’s that? Well, I hardly know how to 
answer you. I do not know her name. 1 only 
saw her once in niy life, then only for a little 
time, and t’’C chances arc 1 shall never see her 
again. Strange that a woman, a perfect stranger, 
should give me lier photograph I It does sound 
strange. How did I get it? Thereon hangs a 
tale. I will tell you it. It points a mural, is 
characleiistic of a woman, and furnishes me with a 
pleasant reminiscence of a too fiecting visit to the 
Scottish Highlands. 

It was two years ago—the summer holidays. I 
had .spent them vvitli my wife’s brotlier, George 
Nettlefold. W'e had put into execution a long- 
cherished scheme, and been up to the Highlands. 
I shall not easily furget that time, nor how the 
days flew by, nor the sunny weatfver, nor the wild 
scenery which presented itself to us in all its 
glory. 

We were working south after a charming walk¬ 
ing expedition, find were still iu the W'ilder part 
of that glorious country, when one morning as 
usual we packed up our knapsacks, and continued 
our southern route. We had dinner at a little 
roadside inn. It was not much of a repast, 
and to tell the truth, neither particularly well 
served nor cheap; and having dined, we went 
off again, intending to make for a certain 
village—no matter what its name—which we 
were told was some considerable distance off. 
It was a broiling afternoon, and by the time 
wo had walked some miles we began to wish 
we were near our journey’s end. We passed 
one village, and there they told us the other 
village was a good step farther on, for which 
information we were not sufficiently grateful. 
We were half inclined to put up and stay 


where we were; but being an obstinate couple, 
and desirous of seeing some Falls winch were 
in, the immediate neighbourhood of our destina¬ 
tion, we pressed on. The sun w'as setting as 
we reached the top of an ascent it had cost 
us some pains to climb. Sitting on the bank 
by the roadside, under the shadow of a mighty 
tree, we doffed our bats, so that the gentle breeze 
might cool our heated brows. On a sudden wo 
heard guite close to us loud cries and shouts, as of 
some tne in distress or danger. 

‘ What’s that ? ’ said I to George. ♦ 

‘founds as though something was the matter 
with some, one,’ said he, getting up and lookkig*' 
over the hedge. I rose and joined him, 

‘ Wliy,’ e.xclaimed George, ‘ there's a lad drown¬ 
ing in the pool.’ 

So it seemed. The bank on the other side of 
the hedge sank in a sharp descent some thirty feet 
or more. A little to the left was a stream or piece 
of water of some sort. Generally it was quite 
narrow—nan-ower than thi.s room; you might 
hav'e jumped across it—but in one place it 
widened out into a tiny lake or pond, tolerably 
deep apjtarently; for somewhere about the centre 
was a little boy tryiiig hard to keep himself afloat, 
and making a terrible hullaballoo. 

Witliout a word we got over the hedge and ran 
down the bank. Calling to the youngster to keep 
still, I ran into the water to help him. It might 
have been deep enougli to drown him, but it barely 
came up to my shoulders; and when I had once 
holil of him, it was easy enough to pull him out, 
and he was little damaged; for when I had got him 
out he stood holt upright on the hank, looking at 
me with large round eyes. 

‘You’re not drowned?’ I said, smiling at his 
solemn expression. 

He shcjok his head gravely, without a word, 
lie was a queer-looking chihl, quite a little one, 
searct;l,v more than ten years old. So far, I had 
kept Illy hand upon his collar, thinking he might 
fall down, or faint, or something; hut relieved of 
any such fears, I took it away. No sooner did I 
do so than, without a sign of any such intention, 
he was off like a dart, up the 'bank, through the 
hedge, and out of sight. 

‘Well,’ said George,laughing, ‘there’s gratitude 
for you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I, a little nettled ; ‘he might have 
said thank you.’ 

‘ Or told us how much farther we have to go,’ 
growled George. 

‘I’ve got a ducking for my pains,’ I continued, 
thinking somewhat ruefully of luy knickerbocker 
suit—a recent purchase. 

‘ That won’t matter,’ ^oth George unsympa¬ 
thetically ; ‘yo\ ’ll soon get dry.’ 

We climbed ifp the bank, and continued our 
journey, talking and laughjng over our wayside 
adventure. Somehow or other, I do not know 
how, we lost our way ; how far we went, or where 
wo got to, I defnet rightly know to this ddy. 
Matters were beginning to look serious—-the even¬ 
ing was closiu}/in; we were iu a wild country, 
hardly a house in sight; no village, Qr sign of one ; 
we were fairly tkred, and 1 began to consider what 
had be.st ho done. We were iff rafher an tm- 
comfortable frame of mind when, turning a corner, 
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we SBiw riglit in front of us, rising from a belt 
of trees, a column of smoke. The sight was like 
an oasis in the desert We hurried to it and 
found, to our exceeding satisfaction, it was a charin- 
ing country inn, shrined in a glorious sweet-smell¬ 
ing frame of honeysuckle and red roses. We 
entered together. The very sight of the bar was 
enough to do one good. The shining glass and 
tankards, the array of bottles tastefully arranged, 
the general air of neatness and comfort which 
pervaded everything, filled our wearied souls in 
anticipation with the sweets’of rest. Behfpd tlie 
counter sat a female, looking quite a lady, about 
thirty-five or so, in widow’s cap and weeds. She 
. rose at our entrance. •• 

We want two beds,’ I said, coming t& the point 
at once. 

‘We can offer yon none,’ she replied civilly, 
but anything but warmly ; ‘ we are already over¬ 
crowded.’ 

‘ No bed! ’ I said, staggering back ; while 
George’s face fell an inch at least. ‘But a sofa 
or’- 

‘I am sorry,’ interrupted she, speaking as I never 
heard innkeeper, whether masculine or feminine, 
speak before; ‘ but we have no accommodation of 
any sort to give you.’ 

. ‘ Then where shall we find another inn ? ’ 

‘ The'next inn is about'—she paused—‘ eight or 
nine miles farther on.’ She might as well have 
said eight or nine hundred. 

Out we staggered from that delicious bar into 
the gathering night There-was a man, a labourer 
of some sort, standing in the bar ; and as we went 
out, 1 noticed him lean over and whisper to the 
hostess. It was as though we had been lifted to 
celestial heights to be plunged into unknown dark¬ 
ness. What we were to do we bad not the faintest 
notion. To -walk eight or nine miles over such a 
country in our then state, "W'as a physical impossi¬ 
bility. It was all we could do to keep ourselves 
from sinking on the road. As we went, wearily 
dragging our legs along, some one came running 
after us. It was a girl, apparently a servant-girl, 
young, pretty, and neatly dressed. She seemed in 
a great fluiry. 

‘Please sir,’ she ^id, stopping us, ‘I’ve brought 
a message.’ ,, 

I looked at her. ‘ A message ? From whom ? ’ 
‘From the inn, sir. Mistress says you’re to 
come back at once.’ 

‘ Come back at once ! ’ I repeated it after her, 
astonished. These were odd pruceodings. 

‘She says, sir, she will try to nnike you com¬ 
fortable. And she wished me to say she is very 
so^, but she did not know you.’ 

£^ow mel Of course not. How was she to, 
seeing she had never seen me bej'ore, nor I her { 
The ignorance was mutual 
‘Let’s go,’said George^ cutting^^urther conver¬ 
sation short. ‘‘ 

I remember as we follewed that pretty maiden 
through the dim gloaming of what promised to 
be an imusudly dark uigbV of half-wondering 
whether she were having a littlp game -ttdth us. 
Bat she was net, and ia thinking so I wronged 
her.. * 

■When we jj^hed the inn, the hostess bowed. 
*I am^onry, sir,'she said, in a stately way, ‘to 
l^ve syit ydu away, bat I did not know you.* 

Hid not know me ? What did she mean by j 


she did not know me? Of coarse she did not 
know me. How was she to ? But I had no time 
for reflection. The servant shewed us into an inner 
room, the neatest, cosiest, prettiest little room 1 
do believe I ever saw. George threw himself on 
the sofa ; while I mt on a chair, my feet apart, 
my hands on my knees, staring into vacancy, 
feeling a little mystified. 

In a few minutes the servant returned. ‘ Please, 
will you step this way, sir ?’ said she to me. 

George w'as asleep on the sofa, and did not 
notice her entrance. 

I followed her up-stairs; we were evidently 
among the bedrooms. She stopped at a door, and 
opening it, shewed me in. It was a sleeping apart¬ 
ment, quite small, but so neat and clean and pretty, 
so unlike the usual thing you expect in hotels and 
inns, that I looked at the servant in amaze. There 
were a suit of clothes laid out upon the bed, 
black, and seeming quite new ; and a clean white 
shirt hanging on a chair; a collar, necktie, and 
socks on the seat; and a pair of slippers on the 
floor. 

‘Mistress,’ said my guide, with just enough of 
the Doric to be agreeable, ‘ wishes you to change 
your clothes, or else you will get cold.' This was 
a fresh surprisa She was really a considerate 
' landlady. Landladies are not in tlie habit—or 
landlords either, unfortunately—of offering and 
providing entire changes of clothing to wet and 
wearied travellers. 

‘ What,’ I inquired, ‘is your mistress’s name ?’ 

‘ Mrs Mac'—something in three syllables, but 
wbat I could not catch. She then withdrew. 

Taking off my drenched knickerbucker suit, I 
first hud a thorough good wash, and then jmt on 
the clothes provided. The shirt was perfumed 
with lavender; and the clothes, if not made by 
a west-end tailor, were at lea.st respectable, and 
fitted me surprisingly well, considering. When I 
was dressed, I am inclined to think I looked like 
an undertaker’s man got up for a funeral. I 
went down-stairs again, and found my Phillis 
waiting at the foot to guide, me into the parlour, 
where I found George still sleeping. Without 
remorse, I ■w'oke him up. 

‘ George,’ I exclaimed, ‘ ti.is is a quey set-out.’ 

‘What’s a queer set-out ?’ mutterou he, yawn¬ 
ing jirodigionsly, 

Tiiis,’ I said. ‘ Look at me.’ 

He rubbed his eyes and stared. ‘ Whose under¬ 
taker’s establishment have you been robbing?’ 
he queried. ‘ Wherever did you get those tilings 
from V 

1 told him. ‘Well,’said ho, ‘she’s a pleasant 
sort of landlady. She seems to have taken a. 
faiKW to you.’ 

‘Hou’t talk nonsense,’ I retorted, thinking of 
Kate and my family of seven. 

‘ I hope,’ said he, ‘ among her other kindnesses, 
she won’t forget to let ua have some supper.’ 

The words were hardly out of his month when 
there was a tap at the door, and in came Phillis. 
‘Please sir,’ said that admirable young person, 
‘mistress says may I lay the table for supper 

‘Give your mistress my compliments,’ replied 
George with assumed dignity—‘Mr Nettletold’s 
compliments, and say with the greatest plea¬ 
sure.’ 

She did not give her mistress his compliments, 
at least not then; but without a word or a smile 
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laid it there and then, covering it with a snow- 
white tablecloth, and laying it with that charming 
air of home-like comfort which pervaded every¬ 
thing. 

How they managed to prepare such a supper in 
such a short space of time, is more than I can say. 
There were some delicious trout, cooked to perfec¬ 
tion, ham and eggs done to a turn, followed by 
pancakes done to a toss. We had good appetites, 
and did wonderful justice to the fare. When 
we had finished, we rang the bell, and in came 
Phillis, who, having learned our wishes, shewed 
us to our room. George and I shared one bed, 
anmly large enough for both. 

In the morning we overslept ourselves ; no 
wonder, in such quarters and tired out as we 
had been ; but when we got down, there was the 
breakfast waiting our arrivalIt was as good as 
the supper; more trout, omelets, fresh eggs, butter 
which melted in your mouth, and fresh home¬ 
made scones. After breakfast we begun seriously to 
consider the cost of our entertainment Hitherto, 
we had been economical, and bad indulged in 
nothing so luxurious since we had been in those 
northern regions. We rang the bell, and in came 
the landlady. We rose as she entered and bowed, 
which courtesy she gracefully returned. 

‘Wc shall be much obliged,’ I said, ‘if you will 
let us have our bill.’ 

‘ Bill! ’ she said, drawing herself upright. ‘ Do 
you wish to insult ino, sir V 

Insult her! ‘ in.sult you ! ’ I s-aid, visions of 

She Sloopa tp Conquer, and the mistake Young 
.''iarlow nia, flitting ■••cro.s.s my mind. ‘But surely 
this is an nn ?’ llalf fearing we had made aj 
nu.'‘takc like .Marlow’s. 

‘Ye.s,’ returned she, with something like wounded 
digniij ; ‘this is un inn, but not to you whatefer.’ 

‘ Not to ns!’ 1 exclaimed, amazed ; while George, 

1 fancy, bcgati to take her I’or a lunatia 

‘ Do you think,’ she bunst out, ‘ I would take j 
money from the man who saved my child i ’ j 

Saved her child 1 In an instaut it flashed 
across me, the youngster floundering in the pool, ' 
and how the young rogue had run away. | 

‘ _Was—was that your sou in the pool ?’ I asked, i 
beginning to nnuer.stand her, j 

‘ Ay, it was Alec,’ she saiti"—‘ my only sou : 
mirofer,’ * j 

' But.,’ I asked, ‘ how did j’ou know it was > 
I who?’ - { 

‘Donald Macneil’—or some such name—‘told; 
me. Ho was nejir by, and saw it all.’ 

I remembered the labouring man in the bar, 
and how he had whispered to her when we went 
out; he, 1 presumed, was Donald MacneiL 
Well, she would not take a farthing, and we 
could hardly press her. She, such a strange 
sort of woman, cold and proud as a Komun 
mother; no wonder her son was such a queer i 
young fish. It appeared she had not only turned 
out of her own sitting-room, but out of her own I 
bedroom too, to make room for us. Where she ‘ 
slept, I have no idea. In the bar possibly which 
by-the-by would not have been so bad after all 
Before we went, we asked her for her photo¬ 
graph, which she gave us; aud there it is. It is 
not a bad likeness ; but it hardly does hex justice; 
ifc does not give you tlie proud set of her features • 
and in a photograph you cannot get the full 
expression of her eyes. 


‘ Js that all 1 ’ 
‘That’sail.’ 


‘ Where’s the moral 1 * 

‘ The moral is, never neglect to do a good action 
when you can ; you never know how soon you 
may be repaid.’ 

‘ And the characteristic of a woman ? ’ 

‘ It seems to me, sir, the whole thing was char¬ 
acteristic of a woman—especially a Higlilaad one.’ 
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: Waxdeuino along the east coast of thjj, county 
of Jfent, the tourist who has time to spare, and 
who is imgervions to the noisy attractions of H)e 
many watering-places dotted along it, will fintl a 
(juaint little old-world town standing in ja marshy 
plain a little back from the sea, which will well 
repay the artist or the lover of antiquity who 
lingers there for a day or two. The name of the 
place is Sandwich. If he has ever been in Hoi-' 
land, he will think he has suddenly been trans¬ 
ported there, as be sees the flat landscape unrolling 
it.self before him, with only here and there a few 
cattle grazing; and occasionally a low red-tiled 
roof touched by the sun, making a bit of warm 
colour in the midst of the universal grayness. 
Treeless—save for a few melancholy poplars—and 
dreary enough it looks, even in the mellow light 
of a clear autumnal day, as you speed along in 
the train, a mode of locomotion which seems 
.strangidy out of keeping with the scene. A flat- 
bottomed punt moving lazily along a canal would 
be tlie means of progression to be expected in this 
dim and colourless scenery. Presently you alight 
at the little station, where the momentary stir 
aud bustle brings you back to the times you live 
in. But as you shoulder your knapsack, and 
wander away through the silent and deserted 
streets in search of a hostelry, you feel as the 
Professor may have felt in Huns Ander.^icn’s story, 
when he drew on the goloshes of Happiness, and 
found himself suddenly in the Copenhagen of the 
middle ages. 

The spirit of the place—siipposing you to be 
at all imaginative—will aljjeaiily begin to influ¬ 
ence you, and you will probably turu from the 
more modern inn—though that is quiet enough 
—and hesitate whether you will locate younself 
at the Fleurs de Lis or the Aferniaid or (he King’s 
Arms, which attract you by their o\'erhaiiging 
stories and gables, and the carvings of grotesque 
wooden figures which support them. Your choice 
made, you will probably be rewarded by eating 
your supper in a room where tlie mantel-piece is 
composed of Dyitch tiles, rqal Dutch tihs, brought 
over by real Dutchmen iir the reign of Elizabeth, 
and where tlid*! oak-carvings of the ceiling would 
almost do credit to Gibbons. Your tea, should 
you indulge in that modest beverage, will be 
served to you in a pot of real delt: and should 
you partake of a glass of toddy before you. turn 
in for the nigl^, you may perchance have the 
spirits brought to you in a square bottle which 
bears the date *1741, and the name of the them 
Mayor of Sandwich. , 

When you stroll forth in. Jibe morning, your 
sketch-book under your arm, in sefift-ch of some 
quaint or dainty ‘ bit ’ with, which to enricli ypur 
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^iivas, yon find that your only diflSculty -will be 
in softkuig a good selection from the many pic- 
tnirai yon, see around you. Here a De Hoogh, 
there a Van der Heyden, seem to have left their 
frames and taken up their abode in these silent 
and grass-grovm streeta For silent they are, even 
in these early morning hours, when the stillness 
in other towns is broken by the whistle of the 
labourer on his way to work, by the lowing of 
cattle, by the factory bell, or the distant hum of 
machinery. Here no such sounds break the still¬ 
ness. We presume that, as there are housed there 
must b^ inhabitants; but wo come across them 
only here and there as we take our morning walk, 
rmless we look back over our shoulder, wheil we 
heads appearing at door and wiudo^”, watching 
the ‘ stranger ’ with curious eyes. 

‘ Whahis there to bo seen in the town ?’ we ask 
our landlady, as we prepare to sally forth sketch¬ 
book in bond. * 

*Well, not much, sir,’ is the unsatisfactory 
answer; ‘there is the house in which Queen 
Elizabeth slept ’ [ubiquitous monarch, who seems 
to have slept in every town in her kingdom]; i 
‘and St Clement’s and St Peters Churches; and— 
and—and I am afraid that is all.’ 

Somewhat discouraged, my companion and I 
start on a voyage of di.scovery to look for Queen | 
Elizabfth’s house. We have not far to go ; it is i 
but just round the corner ; and procuring the key i 
from a highly loquacious dame, who is much I 
incensed at our rejection of her proffered company | 
and explanations, we unlock the door and enter. | 
Nothing to see ! Why, it is worth a journey from | 
town ^ly to spend an hour in the room iti i 
which we now find ourselves. A delightful ro(mi j 
—all oak carving, dark with age—low and large ! 
—grotesque heads looking down on us from the 
ceiling, from the midst of wreaths of flowers and 
fruits ; panels—sliding panels, perhaps—all round 
us. An oaken chimney-piece with a hunting 
scene inlaid in different coloured woods, which 
stand out well, even now, from tlu; nearly black 
oak; and brass dogs on the empty hearth. We 
almost expect to sec one of the panels disappear, 
and some proscribed Jacobite come forth from his 
place of concealment 

‘ What business hare we denizens of the modem 
world here?’ we ask ourselves as yva ascend the 
stair, treading softly and speaking low, for fear 
of disturbing the ghosts who surely have their 
abiding-place in the dim passages. Oak-i»anelled 
it certainly is also, though the hand of some 
goth has painted it a dirty white. My com- 

E anion scrapes a bit of the paint off with her 
nife, and, as we see the brown ivood underneath, 
we give a sympathetic groan over the vandalism. 
But the desecrated stair leads us into the room in 
which Queen Elizabeth’slept on the night of the 
Slst ^feigust 1572, and which, fortunately, sacri¬ 
legious hands have spared. It is' almost the coun¬ 
terpart of the room, below it, except that the 
vary handsome and elaborately ^carved ceiling is of 
plaster, and the chimney and -mantel-piece carved 
aiid not inlaid. From the window we look on to 
the river Stour and over the flat and dreary land¬ 
scape, to where the Ramsgate cliffs are shining 
biilliantly in < the morning sun. We learn from 
Boys’ Ifistoty of Smdwieh that it '^as in Mr Man- 
wood’s*- house that Her Majesty lav, ‘a house 
wherein King Henry VUI. had been i^ged twice 


before.’ The good buigesses of the town seem, 
according to the same authority, to have provided 


specially recorded that, at a ban(ju«t prepared for 
her in the school-house—consisting of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty dishes, served on a table twenty- 
eight feet long—‘she was very merrye, and did 
eat of divers dishes without any assaye.’ And she 
also accepted a silver-gilt cup well-ipgh a cubit 
high. 

Nothing to see ! Why, let us stroll along Strand 
Street, liearing a little to our left, until we come to 
this same old school-house, which was founded by 
subscrijition, under a promise from Mr Manwood, 
afterwards Sir Roger—probably the same in whose 
house the Queen slept—to endow it with lands of 
sufficient value to support the building and main¬ 
tain a muster. At one time no doubt, it was a 
very flourishing institution; but like everything 
else around us, it pavtake.s now of the silence and 
deadness of the town. Perhaps it is holiday-time, 
perhaps the children are away; but at all events. 
the building is here quaint and tall, with red-tiled 
roof and queer high chimneys, wliich look a.s if 
they might be dangerous neighbours in a gale ; 
and odd out-buildings, and many-pointed gables, 
and the date, loGl, in relief on the front facing 
tlie roadway. tVe are tuld that it sto(.)d near 
Canterbury ’(late; but tbougli llio Canterbury Road 
is here, the Cate is a thing of the past. 

While I am peering over the low wall into 
the grass-grown court-yard, and moralising over 
the decay of all liuman institutions, lu}’’ com¬ 
panion is transferring tlio old lionse to her sketch¬ 
book ; and when sin; has liuislied, 1 suggest that 
we should try and have a peep at the churches 
which our lamllady hits mentioned as being 
of the lions of the place. We go first to SI; 
Clement’s, the square tower of which is one of 
the most ancieut Sa.xoii buildings in England. It 
is ornamenteil on each side with three tiers of 
pillars and circular arches. Hoys says that it had 
formerly a spire and battlements, wliich were 
taken down between the years 1070 and l(i73. 
The church is built jirincipally of boulders, mi.\ed 
with sandstone from Pegwell Bay, witlMtbo excep¬ 
tion of the tower; which is composed df Normaudy 
stone. Ihie ceiling of the nave is of oak, in 
panels, like those in Queen Elizabeth’s house, 
with ornaments of flowers and foliage, and angels 
holding shields. The stalls in the chancel are 
also oak, of very ancient date, and much worm- 
eaten. In the pavement are many grave-stones, 
originally ornamented, as we can see, with figures 
ana devices in brass, which have been removed; 
and here and there a few ancient tiles still 
remain. 

The day is so clear that my companion suggests 
that we should ascend the tower and see the view; 
which we accordingly do, and are well repaid for 
our climb. It stands in the centre of an almost 
level plain; and we cannot help thinking how 
often, in ancient days, the men of Sandwich must 
have ascended that tower to watch the approach 
of an enemy. For the old town has been attacked 
and taken many times, since the Danes, landing 
in Kent, first pillaged it, according to an ancient 
Saxon Chronicle, in the year 851. Sandwich 
is not the least important of the Cinque Ports, i 
and many a fleet has sailed from it against the i 
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French, and many a prize towed into its haven. 
The town, lying at our feet, looks peaceful 
enough now in the morning sunshine, with the 
blue wreaths of smoko hovering lazily in the still 
air over the picturesque tiled roofs, which vary in 
colour from yellow, through every shade and tone 
of red, to the richest brown in the shadows. And 
the fleet of merchant-vessels lying wiudbound in 
the Downs, e])eaks to wealth and commerce and 
progress, instead of deadly war and tumult. 
Wonderfully ‘ holliindisch ’ the scene looks from 
this elevation. The poplars, the windmills, the 
universal flatness—except %vhere, on the horizon, 
the Reculvers just catch the sun. The whole 
scene must have reminded the Flemings who 
settled here in the reign of Elizabeth, of the home 
and country lost to them. 

When we reluctantly deacon 1, the verger, who 
seems pleased at the interest we manifest, takes us 
into tne vestry and shews us a very ancient 
register of births, deaths, and marriage.a, written 
on parchment, and strongly bound. Among the 
deaths, I And the following droll entries: In 
1622—‘Old Mother Chilton;’ and a little lower 
on the same page, ‘Old Widow Woollet.’ In 1643 
—‘ Richard Jlakcr, a very poore man ; ’ and—this 
strikes us as unkind—‘Sybil Muzred, a very 
ancient inaide.’ In the same year it is recorded 
that ‘ Mr Peeke was very solemnly buried.’ We 
wonder if the solemn ceremonies concluded with 
a great jollification, and whether all the mourners 
at the funeral went sober to bed ! On the font, as 
we come out, we find the (finque Ports arms, and 
the linns of 'Pnglaud quartered with the French 
lieur de lis. 

From St Clement’s we wend our v,'ay through 
the quiet streets, past what used to he the fish- 
mark't, with its old-fashioned gabled houses, each 
story overhanging the other, until the topmost 
one looks if it wou]<l fall into the street below, 
until wo come to St Peter’s. Here we are fortu¬ 
nate enough to meet with a most courteous gentle¬ 
man, who, evidently glad of an intelligent limnan 
being to speak to, accompanies us into the church, 
and shews us some curiou? old Dutch monuments. 
From him we learn that in olden times the prin¬ 
cipal support of the vicar arose from the tithes of 
fish brought into the haven. It is to be hoped 
that he does not now depend up6n that, or I am 
afra‘1 liis stipend would be but scanty. In the 
time of the Romans, no doubt Sandwich was 
washed by the sea, which has now receded fully 
a mile ; leaving between it and the town the low- 
lying mist-wreathed land, partly marsh, partly 
sand, of which I have spoken. The name i.s 
evidently the Saxon Sandwic, or town on the 
sand. 

It is now high noon; and ‘surely,’ we say 
to each other, ‘we shall see some sign of life about 
the place.’ But no, it looks as silent and deserted 
as it did at six in the morning ; and it is diflicult 
to realise that in the days of King Canute it was 
one of the most important of the English ports. 
We wander into a queer little shop, full of curious 
old bric-h-brac, and pick up, for a mere song, some 
rare old Dutch tiles, relics of the Flemish settlers ; 
and one or two old Mandarin China plates, which 
remind us of the one of which Charles Lamb 
speaks, on which the little gentleman is handing 
a cup of tea to a lady two miles oft’: an^ joy of 
joys, a quaint old bottle, dated 1741, like the one 


we saw at the inn last” night. If only we could 
carry them away, we would invest in a bewitching 
set of brass-mounted ‘tail-boys,’ and—for here 
it is—-the identical ‘old clock on the stairs’ of 
which Longfellow has sung so sweetly. The 
shopkeeper—though that is far too modern a word 
by which to describe him—and his wife are chatty 
people, and evidently proud of the antiquity of 
their house, built, they tell us, early in the seven¬ 
teenth century; and they shew us a curious bit of 
old wall, which seems to corroborate their story. 

I them what they do in the winter. 

‘Much tlie same as in the suramerj is the 
answer ; ‘ it is equally dull all the year round.’ 

‘#urely,’ 1 say to my companion as we leave 
tlie little and continue our walk, ‘any 

modern Rip Van Winkle might slumber here for 
twenty years, and on awaking only read the lapse 
of time in the silvered hair and wrinkled cheeks 
of his contemifbraries.’ 

We take our way through Delf Street, Potter 
and Kuightrider Streets, Butchery, Salutation— 
what queer old names—to the Fisher Gate, the 
only one remaining of the Gates which gave egress 
from the town. It abuts on the river, and doabt- 
le.S8 the fishermen landed there with their spoils 
from the sea. It has a pointed arch, and is in a 
tolerable state of preservation. Close to it stood the 
Pillory Gate, and as we look up we sec the word 
‘ Pillory ’ written at a street corner, thougli there 
is now only a timber-yard where the Gate used to 
stiind. Let us hope that the pilloiy itself was 
done away with, as being of no further use to the ' 
virtuous inhabitants. 

Going a little farther, we come to the Barbican ; 
but althoxigh it bears the ancient name, nothing 
of the original structure is left. If we go through 
it, and crossing the Stour, walk a short way 
along the Ramsgate Road, we shall come to a 
curious pebble ridge or bit of sea-beach quite 
inland ; but we have not time to-day, and iPdeed 
are loath to leave the old walks which still sur¬ 
round the town. So we take a circuitous route 
back to our inn, coming across many a dainty bit | 
of old carving, many a curious gabled house with 
low'-arched doorway and diamond-latticed win¬ 
dows. One doorway of oak, which appears to 
have recently been picked out,* bears the Cinque 
Ports Arras and the date ITOl; and we pass a 
square archway, if we may so speak, with a carved 
wooden beam running along it, through which 
we get a |)eep at a delicious manss of quaint 
chimneys and richly coloured roofs and pic¬ 
turesque gabies, among which the warm shadows 
lie dreaming, which, framed by the ancient arch, 
make a picture worthy the brush of a Teniers. 

At length, tired out, we find ourselves again at 
our comfortable^ inn ; and waited on by our land¬ 
lady in person, wo da\wlle over our supper, 
talking over what we have seen, and looking 
at one or two isketchcs we have made. Our 
hostess is in the midst of an interesting accouifl: 
of some subterranean pi^ssa^es which were wont 
to be used by the smugglers, when the sound of 
a bell comes bor^ to us through the stillness. • 

‘ What is that f ’ wc ask, startled. 

‘That,’ replila the landlady— ‘that is the 
curfew.’ 

That old-world sound seems.sliU to ring4tt our 
ears when we close our eyes in sleeps wbjch we 
do only to dream that we are in the oak-panelled 
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toom of Mr Manwood's house, and that we are 
b^g presented to Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth by her Master of the Horse, the Ew-1 of 
Ldcester. 


TALES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Ridblb-riiadinq, so popular as a recreation with 
youpg ladies just now, is literally part and parcel 
of a newspaper editor’s daily work ; but in his cose 
the puzzles to be solved must be solved, imme¬ 
diately they are proposed; there is no setting them 
aside fo^leisure consideration. 

Correspondents of the press when they use-the 
telegraph are in the habit, for economical reasons, 
of dispensing with articles, prepositions, and con- 
I junctions^; while punctuation is perforce out of 
the, question. Their communications, consequently, 
are not always to be read aright at sight; and 
should the telegraph clerk, from haste or igno¬ 
rance or malice, complicate matters by mistakes 
of commission or omission, the result is likely 
to be more exciting than pleasing to the editor, or 
his sub, who has—at the shortest notice—to make 
sense out of nonsense, knowing if he should 
happen to hlunder, somebody will certainly let 
the public know it. 

When Mr Reuter, desiring to make the editor 
of the Java Bod^ acquainted with the fact that 
Mr Brand had been nominated for the vacant 
Speakership, put the thing thus, ‘ Proposed to 
Brand Speaker,’ it is hardly surprising that the 
journalist, in setting the latest news from Eng¬ 
land before his readers, gravely stated that it 
was proposed to brand the Speaker of the House 
of Commons; wisely leaving them to divine the 
object of the operation. The editor of the Bicm 
Times grumbled at his London correspondent's 
telegram, ‘ Duke Guise’s death caused great groom 
thrown Twickenham but sweaking moved censure 
Judge Keogh; ’ but pretty well used to dislocated 
English, be soon resolved it into, ‘The Duke of 
Guise’s death caused great gloom through Twick¬ 
enham. Butt speaking—moved censure upon 
Judge Keogh.’ 

Our own Times once printed a despatch precisely 
as it was received. It ran thus: ‘Washington. 
House passed resolution directing committee in¬ 
quiry into offences president hundred eight ayes 
thirty eight noes first sept impeachment radicals 
determined press it president vetoed negro suffrage 
bill.’ 'The proper reading of which was supposed 
to be: ‘The J douse has passed a resolution direct¬ 
ing a committee to inquire into offences committed 
by_ the President, by a hundred and eight Ayes to 
thirty-eight Noes. This is the first step to an im¬ 
peachment. The Badicab are determined to press 
ft. The President has ‘vetoed the Negx-o Suffrage 
BUL’ ^ • 

What the Times did just to shew’bow telegraphic 
news must be adjusted to make it intelligible, was 
done by another jounftil out of sheer disgust with 
a message which defied Jthe united ingenuity of 
the staff, and in the expressed hope that some¬ 
body might hit upon its meaning. It ran thus: 
‘With rising north decrees late Government for 
sequester proforty hading badeig will be mitigated 
actnatad cabifeet serious grounds for supposing 
endearaour]^ abroad and among baderg if rising 
saccess'ful some disagreements among ministers 


will be pacified until King returns from north 
this completes former message.’ 

When the news came of the revolution in 
Turkey and the de^ition of Abdul Aziz, Queen 
Victoria, it is said, lost no time in intervening in 
his behalf, by telegraphing to Constantinople and 
expressing her hope that the ex-Sultan would not 
be subjected to any violence or ill-treatment. 
‘ Soignez le bien’—Take good care of Mm—said Her 
Majesty; but the cruel telegraph m'ade her say, 
‘ Saignez le hien ’—^Bleed him well; and how they 
hied him all the world knows. The story is not 
impossible.—In his last annual Report, the Post¬ 
master-general owns that a poor woman, telegraph¬ 
ing to a relative, ‘ Mary is bad,’ had her message 
rendered, ‘ Mary is dead ; ’ and that a pleasure- 
party wishing to advise their friends at home of 
their safety by the assurance that they had ‘ Arrived 
all right,’ scandalised the anxious ones with the 
announcement, ‘Wo have arrived all tight.’—But 
many jokes are perpetrated by the wire without 
receiving official recognition. A lady living near 
London, whose lord and master went up to town 
every day, was not a little puzzled by a message 
from him telling her he ‘would bring Sul on for 
dinner ; ’ nor was she quite easy in her mind until 
ocularly convinced that his only companion was 
a fine salmon,—A gentleman telegraphing to a 
bookseller at Cambridge to forward him a co[>y of 
a book of prize poems containing Johnson’s Poem 
on Plato, was surprised at receiving by the first 
post a letter from the bookseller, saying he could 
not find any such work ; but his surprise did not 
outlast the discovery that by the time his message 
reached Cambridge the title he ha<l given had 
become transformed into,‘John I’omeus on Plate 
Money.’ 

Not so easily daunted by an unexpected demand 
was an agent at San Francisco, to whom the 
proprietor of an anaconda on exhibition in Sacra¬ 
mento wired, ‘Semi two hundred cuts imme¬ 
diately.’ He was a little taken aback ; but presum¬ 
ing the anaconda was hungry, that rabbits were 
scarce at Saci’amexito, and the cats were wanted 
as substitutes, ho scut an army of boys abroad 
to catch all the stray cat's ; and by the afternoon 
had got scA’enty-five packed in a crate, which he 
sent off with a letter promising to/forward the 
remainder next day, although he was afraid if 
the cats got loose they would eat the anaconda, 
instead of letting him eat them. Luckily for the 
feline population of San Francisco, tlieir kid¬ 
napper’s preparations for a night foray were sas- 
pended by the timely coming of another message 
from the snake-owner telling the agent not to send 
any more cats, but two hundred ‘ cuts ’ wherewith 
to bill the town, 

A young German lieutenant, wounded in the 
Franco-Germau war, went for his health’s sake 
to a quiet village in Vaud, where he found a 
sweetheart By the time he had regained his 
health the pair were engaged; then came a sudden 
order to report himself at Berlin, an order he of 
course obeyed. At first his disconsolate Marie 
was comforted by frequent letters full of pro¬ 
testations of love and constancy; but as time wore 
on the lieutenant plied Ms pen less often and 
moderated its outpourix^s. At lost he suffered 
six weeks to go by without a word. He was 
expecting a reproachful reminder, when a tele¬ 
gram arrived from the fiiithful girl, which may 
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be thus traneiated: ‘Bear Fritz —I have just 
received a letter informing me that my uncle, a 
millionaire in the East Indies, is dead, and that 
I am his sole heiress.' Frits felt his love revive 
as he read. He applied for leave of absence, and 
was soon exchanging greetings with the Swiss 
maiden. Though the coming of her lover filled 
her heart with joy, she could not refrain from 
gently upbraiding him for his silence. 

‘Don’t let us speak of it, dearest,’ replied he. 
‘There is no longer any obstacle to our union. 
The unexpected good fortune which Providence 
has sent us has removed the objections of my 
parents ; a fortune so colossal — 

‘ Fritz ! ’ interrupted Marie, ‘ do not make fun 
of me.’ 

For answer the lieutenant drew her telegram 
out of his pocket and shewed her the words : ‘ My 
uncle, a millionaire in the East Indies, is dead.’ 

The poor girl, dropping his hand, said: ‘ Dear 
Fritz, I wrote, “ My uncle, a mimonnairc." He 
has left me all he had, which is just a hundred 
and ninety-six francs.’ 

Fritz went back to Berlin, freed from his 
engagement. 

A somewhat suspicions feat of transmutation 
W'as accomplished by an American operator for the 
benefit of a trader, who fortunate enough to over¬ 
take an absconding clerk and obtain full restitu¬ 
tion from the seemingly repentant thief, tele¬ 
graphed to his wife : ‘Found Qalusha, hoj)c better 
things.’ She, reading, ‘Found gal shall elope 
and get her ^things,’ took the next train to the 
> ■' !)L! of ttctii —A wiser course than that adopted 
by the wife of a Boston clergyman, who arrived 
home just in time to stay her as she was ‘going 
back to her mother,’ after reading a telegram to 
her hosliand running, ‘The little darlings are 
doing well and looking lovely ; send money for 
tlieir board ; ’ and it took all that clergyman’s 
elofjnence to convince her that the little darlings 
were a couple of rarely bred pups be bad bought 
in New York, and left in charge of a dog-fancier. 

The laugh, however, is not always against the 
ladies. A noble lord, as proud and fond as a man 
should he of his beautiful young wife, avas just 
about rising to speak in a debate, wdicn a telegram 
was put into his hands. .He sead it, loft the 
House, jumped into a cab, drrtve to Charing 
Croi s, and took the train to Dover. Next day he 
retnrned home, rushed into his wife’s room, and 
finding her there, upbraided the astonished lady in 
no measured terms. She protested her ignorance 
of having done anything to offend him. 

‘ Then what did you moan by your telegram 1 ’ 
he asked. 

‘ Mean ? What I said of coarse. What are you 
talking about 1 ’ 

‘ Read it for yourself,’ said he. 

She read: ‘I flee with Mr-to Dover straight. 

Pray lor me. 

For the moment words would not come; then 
after a merry fit of laughter, the suspected wife 
quietly remarked: ‘O those dreadful telegrapli 
people! No wouder you are out of your mind 

dear. I telegraphed simply; “ I tea with Mrs_ - 

in Dover Street. Stay for me.”’ 

King John of Saxony was prone to droppin" in 
upon olficials when they least expected him. 5ne 
day he appeared at the telegraph office of a small 
station. The clerk apprised his colleague at the 
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next station of the unwelcome visit, and before 
an acknowledgment of the warning esune, was 
called upon to enlighten the inquiring monarch 
respecting the business of his office. Presently a 
message came along the wires, and His Majesty 
desired to be acquainted with its purport. He 
was told it was unimportant; but was not to be 
put off. and insisted upon the message being 
repeated to him; so the stammering clerk had 
no choice but to regale the royal ears with the 
German equivalent for : ‘ The king pokes his nose 
into everything.’ If King John was annoyed by 
the inipertinence, he had to thank himself for 
it. Such was hardly the case with the Rte Earl 
RusielL One evening, when he was the minister 
in attendance at Balmoral, a little old man, buried 
in a greatcoat, handed a telegram, addressed to one 
of the ministers in London, to the telegraph clerk 
at one of the stations on the Dee-side railway. 
The clerk, aftSr glancing at the message, throw it 
contemptuously back with, ‘ Put your name to it. 
It’s a pity your master does not know how to send 
a telegram.’ The name was added. ‘Why, you 
can’t write! ’ exclaimed the clerk, after vainly 
trying to make something of the signature. 

‘ What’s your name V 

‘My name,’ said the messenger—‘my name is 
John Russell.’ 

Tliat clerk was transferred to another office 
before many days passed. 

Writing of the difficulty Eimlish engineers ex¬ 
perienced in making educated Persians understand 
the working of the electric telegraph, Mr Mouusey 
says : ‘ Much of the time of one of our officers was 
occupied during several weeks in attempting to 
ei)li<^iten the mind of a provincial governor, who 
had got it into his head that the wires were hollow 
tubes, and that messages were transmitted through 
them, as in the pneumatic post. In vain was the 
whole apparatus shewn to His Highness ; in vain 
even all its parts explained and re-explained—he 
stuck to his idea; and it was only by the sugges¬ 
tion of the following simile that he was at last 
induced to relinquish it, and declare himself satis¬ 
fied. ‘ Imagine,*^ said the officer, ‘ a dog whose tail 
is here at Teheran, and his muzzle in London; 
tread on his tail here, and he will bark there.’ 

Wc fear it is not necessary jo*go so far as Persia 
to find folk whoso notions of how the thing is 
done are as wide of the mark as that of the hard- 
to-be-convinced governor. When a brave voUi- 
geur of the Imperial Guard wrote from the Crimea 
to his father in Alsace, asking him to send him 
a pair of strong shoes and a five franc piece; 
the father, bethinking himself of the telegraph’s 
speed, put the money into one of the shoes, and 
hung the shoes upon the wires. An ill-shod 
fellow coming by soon afterwards, made an ex¬ 
change ; and the old man upon discovering the 
substitution, went home to tell his wife their boy 
had not only received his new pair of shoes, but 
had returned the old ones!—An old lac^y told an 
Ejjglish station-master she *knew all about the 
composition of electricity, and quite understood 
the secret of semling'the messages ; there was only 
one little point that puzzled her, and that WM, 
how the messagtl^ got past the poles. 

A droll mistuko was made by an imaginative 
old dame who,i having permitted a tekgraph 
pole to be placed on the top of ffier ^house, 
waited upon the chief of the Telegraphic Com- 
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pany'concerned to complain that she could get 
no_ sl^p of a night, being kept awake by the 
noise made by the messages passing over her 
head. ‘I don’t think, sir,’ said she, ‘you can be 
aware of all that’s said along them wires. There's 
a deal that hadn’t ought to be. _ I can assure 
on, sir, that very much that’s said there, that I 
ave to lie and listen to, is such as no decent 
woman ought to hear i and I hope you will put a 
stop to it.’ The amused gentleman was hardly 
able to meet the accusation with due gravity; but 
he did contrive to keep his countenance while he 
informed the old lady that the young mte who 
had hitherto worked the wires wore under notice 
of dismissal; and that in future, only young wamen 
of great respectability would be employed, so 
there would be no danger of her propriety being 
shocked any longer. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The perfection of light-portraiture seems to have 
been reached by the latest improvements in the 
manufacture of dry plates. The contrast betwixt 
the methods of modem and early photography is 
very great. In the matter of rapidity alone, the 
advances lately made are very surprising. In 
those dark ages when the art was in its infancy, 
the average exposure for a plate was from three to 
five minutes—a severe trial indeed for the most 
patient sitter. But the excellence lately attained 
both in lenses and plates has reversed this order 
of things, and made the difficulty now become a 
want of speed in the operator. 

For a long time attention was directed mainly to 
the improvement of the lens of the camera, as the 
only method of reaching the minimum of exposure; 
but as there is a very marked limit to which the 
perfecting of the lens can go without becoming 
impossibly expensive, recent experiments have 
been made upon the preparing of the plate instead, 
as a means of accomplishing this object. It may 
be instructive to notice the result of this change 
of procedure. 

i The collodionised plate was rendered sensitive by 
immersion in a bath o't nitrate of silver, which trans- 
i formed the salts contained in the collodion film 
I into a compound highly susceptible to impressions 
I from the solar ray. The power of the lens to 
transmit light to the surface of the plate, was the 
measure of the speed of the operation. But there 
were many difficulties under which the plioto- 
grapher laboured. The introduction of a foreign 
substance into the silver-bath might neutralise his 
efforts entirely, and render it both an expensive 
and tedious process to rectify the disorder. Hence 
photographers latterly abandoned tfieir endeavours 
to produce elaborately perfect lenses ; and direct¬ 
ing their attention to the overcoming of the diffi¬ 
culty in the plate, have succeeded remarkably. 
Though the dry plate has been in use for a con- 
sider^le time, it has only lately reached such a 
stage of perfection as to eclipse itfc older-fashioned 
original Plates are now prepar^ Which are ‘ready 
for use’ at once, and will remain sensitive for any 
length,of.;time‘ if the light be exclfided from them. 
An enmlsioBL of bromide of silver and gelatiue is 
poured'"upon the glass plat^ and when thoroughly 
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dried, it may be laid away for months and still 
retain its sensitiveness to light This fact renders 
it easy to have wholesale manufactories for sensi¬ 
tive plates ; and at once conquers the necessity of 
the photographer using the silver-bath, save oa 
rare occasions. 

Not only is the plate thus rendered portable, 
but its sensitiveness is very much increased. The 
mere opening and shutting of the caj) of the lens 
is now sufficient exposure in an average light. 
Indeed the speed of photographing with a good 
lens and dry plate is now almost incredible. A 
photograph was lately taken wherefe, by an 
ingenious arrangement of threads which opened 
and shut tlie lens-cap, fourteen different views 
were taken of a man whilst in thf, act of leaping. 
Thus, for all ordinary purposes photography may 
be said to have reached its climax. 


S P EI N a, 

ScHsniHSi streaminR gaily, 

Skies of deeper blue, • 
Crimson-budded woodiands, 

Fields of greener hue, 

Tell the vinter-wcary 
Spring returns anew. 

All is now forgotten, 

A.s the wild-l>mls sing, 

Of the biting north blast— 

Winter's numbing sting— 

And of weary longing 
For the jocund Spring : . 

For the vernal sweetness 
Screens the dark.some past; 

Light falls where the sliadows 
Erst M-ere grim and lust: 

In the lifeful prc.sent 
All is joy ui last. 

Shouts and youthful laughter 
Eise from out the iJells 
"Where the runlets bal^ble. 

Where the jirimroiM.* dwells, 

Where the cups and daisies 
Leave their winter cells. 

/ 

Oref hill and valley, 

Through the meadows gay, 

By the brimming rivers 
Countless reamers stray. 

Glad and sunny-hearted 
As the sun-bright day. 

Age and youth a-level, 

S^e and wayward Itoy, 

Feel the sweet heart-throbbing, 

All the life and joy 
Of bright April’s bringing— 

Gifts that never cloy. 

Sunlight streaming gaily. 

Rain in sunny showers^ 

Balmy west winds blowing, 

Groups of infant flowers, 

Hearts with pleasure beating 
Fill the merry hours. 

Matthew Gottsbsoh. 
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A LADY'S TRIP IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Miss Biro is one of the most courageous and 
enduring lady-travellers ever heard of. She does 
not, as in the case of Mrs Brassey, make luxurious 
voyages in her own yacht; nor, as in the manner 
of lady-tourists generally, trust to public con¬ 
veyances. As an accomplished equestrian, she 
prefers to journey chiefly on horseback. Dressed 
in a kind of Bloomer costume—a wide-awake hat, 
a close-nltiii,., gray cloth jacket, short petticoats 
and trousers of the same material, with frill at 
tlic ankle, and a stout pair of boots, she is ready 
to luouTit and be off for hundreds of miles. Taking 
with her only a small bag, she is not encumbered 
with luggage. Able to be her own groom, she 
ncetls no assistance, and rides either sidewise or 
g(‘-utleman fashion, according to circumstances. 
She can gracefully act the part of a lady, 
mingle in the best society, talk of literary topics, 
and play on the piano; or if need be, she can 
acquit herself as a ‘hired girl,’ black her own 
boots, kindle the fire, do up the .house, wash the 
di.shes, sleep on a rug under a tret, and generally 
speaking, set all ordinary difficulties at defiance. 
She might be a female Robinson Crusoe. 

For a lady to travel about in this independent 
manner, no country is better adapted than the 
United States. There, a lady—she must be white 
—is treated everywhere with profound respect. 
The greatest rowdies bow down to her and facili¬ 
tate her wishes. The best chair, the best bed, 
the best room are in all places at her service. 
Wheresoever she goes, although alone, nobody 
meddles wdth her. This was therefore quite the 
country for a lady of Miss Bird’s adventurous 
spirit. After having paid a visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, of which we gave an account in April 
1875, she appears to have proceeded to San 
Francisco, with the view of undertaking a horse¬ 
back journey among the Rocky Mountains. E.\cept 
for the purpose of seeing two or three out-of-the- 
way places, there was no absolute necessity for 
travelling on horseback, because there are railway 
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trains for general accommodation; but Miss Bird 
preferred to ride in the open air for the sake of 
health and agreeable excitement, as well as not 
to be bound to go in particular directions. She 
accordingly adopted the alternative of ‘ roughing 
it,’ and ran the risks attending a hazardous 
journey through high-lying wildernesses severed 
witli snow and with, at the time of her visit, 
few settled inhabitants. 

As regards the time at which this excursion 
was performed, Mias Bird has for some reason | 
chosen to be silent. In the second edition of her ' 
book, ‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,’ 
lately issued by Mr Murray, she does not give a 
single date. It is only seen that in writing to 
her sister, her letters begin in September and 
end in December. What was the year, is not 
stated. It is, of course, against all rule not 
to give dates in books of travel; but it is 
peculiarly objectionable in the case of North 
America, where events march on with such 
extraordinary velocity, that a place represented 
as having only a dozen inhabitants, may within 
a few j'cars be swollen to 'the condition of 
a populous and thriving city. On this account. 
Miss Bird’s descriptions must be read with some 
reserve. Though concealing the fact, tliere is 
reason to believe that her excursion took place 
towards the end of 1875, since which great 
changes have taken place through her whole route. 
Apart from this disqualifying circumstance, her 
descriptions are lively and amusing. With a 
keen sense of the grand and picturesque, she pre¬ 
sents striking accounts of‘the Rocky Mountains, 
and the valleys of matchle'ss beauty lying amongst 
them, at a height of eight to eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea.. The dryness and 
purity of the air in the.se valleys or plains in the 
depth of winter, remind us of what is told of, 
Davos in Switzeiifond, and in a similar way they 
will no doubt bicome, if not already so, health- 
resorts for American invalids. .. 

Starting from San Francisco early in Septe®kher, 
Miss Bird travels for a certain distanch in ane of 
the railway cars, and is struck with the prodigious 
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fertility and beauty of California on tbe Pacific 
slope. *From off the boundless harvest-fields the 
grain was carried in June, and it is now stacked 
in sacks along the track, awaiting for freightage. 
The bams are bursting with fullness. In the dusty 
orchards, the apple and pear branches are supported 
under the weight of fruit; medons, tomatoes, and 
squashes of gigantic size lie almost unheeded on 
the ground ; the cattle, gorged almost to repletion, 
shade themselves under the oaks ; superb^ “ red ” 
horses shine, not with grooming, but with*, condi¬ 
tion ; ajjjd thriving farmers everywhere shew on 
what a solid basis the prosperity of the “ Golden 
State ” is founded.’ 

Reaching the lower mountain passds, tlic train 
winds through ravines dizzy to look at, in one 
place passing nnder wooden sheds or galleries, to 
keep off the snow, for a distance of about fifty 
miles. Then come grand pine-for&ts and lakes. 
Ultimately the ‘lumbering town’ of Trnckee is 
reached, and here Miss Bird gets out in the middle 
of the night to find an inn, where ‘pistol-sliots’ 
in the bar-room are, it is stated, of frequent 
occurrence. Here she procures a night’s lodging. 
In the morning she hires a horse, after a good 
deal of trouble in catching it. Off she sets on this 
unruly snorting beast, exhilarated with the infor¬ 
mation that she might keep an outlook for some 
grizzly bears that had been perambulating in the 
neighbourhood. Caring nothing for the ‘ grizzlies,’ 
she is enchanted with the ’ magnificent scenery. 
* Crested blue jays darted through the dark pines, 
squirrels in hundreds scampered through the 
forest, red dragon-flies flashed like living light, 
exquisite chipmonks ran across the track, but 
only a dusty blue lupine here and there reminded 
me of earth’s fairer children.’ Riding on, she 
reached Lake Tahoe, a beautiful sheet of water, 
which never freezes ; and here, at a woodem inn, 
she remained a week, taking sketches of the 
entrancing scenery. Ilaving finished this side- 
tour, she returns to Truckec, no one molesting 
her, and receiving on all occasions tokens of 
respectful courtesy. 

Miss Bird now went by train on a distant excur- 
fiion to Cheyennq, in l^yoming, which took her 
through Salt Lake Valley. Cheyenne, which 
started into existence in 1867, is now a city of 
five thousand inhabitants, with some thriving 
manufactories, particularly that of jewellery from 
the moss agate. Thus settled, it has happily 
lost its reputation for Lynch-law, for which, we 
told, it was once specially noted. From this 
place Miss Bird gets forward to Greeley, a tem¬ 
perance colony, and -there stays a night at an 
jnn. Hot, thick with black flies. Helps the 
landlady to get supper ready. Goes to bed, and 
is awoEe by swannd ,of bugs, which are ‘a 
great pest m Colorado,’ Gathers herself up, 
and sleeps on tbe wooden chairs. In the morn¬ 
ing, went in a wagon to Fort Collins. The inn 
there was freer from bugs, but full of black flies 
lyith the addition of locusts. Next she gets on 
in a hired vehicle to a place vi^here she expected 
to be accommodated at a boqrding-house; but 
there was no trace of a house, only a semi-ruinous 
log-^bin bc*upied by a family of Scotch descent, 
whose conceptions of religion wire of that gloomy 
description which reckons bodily coin fort and 
every act of courtesy to be sinful. There was 


no choice hut to ask for lodgings, the boon 
being sulkily granted. In this den she lives a 
week, helping in the miserable housekeeping 
and sleeping at night on the floor. Her duly 
mirror was the polished inside of her watch- 
case, The family, which had only one corah among 
them, bivouacked outside under the trees, which 
is practicable in Colorado a large part of the 
year. 

Disappointed in not finding her way in this 
quarter to Estes Park, she purchases a horse, a 
shifty half-broken animal, from her host, and 
proceeds to Lower Canyon, where she is kindly 

lodged by Dr H-, an English gentleman, who 

I was endeavouring to gain a livelihood by his 
profession, aided by farming operations, Mrs 

H- is spoken of as a lady-lifee person, who 

makes all the clothes for six of a mmily. The 
children very amiable and obliging, which is 
not at all usual in this part of the world. On 
this social characteristic, Miss Bird makes the 
remark ; ‘ One of the most painful things in the 
Western States and Territories is the extinction 
of childhood. I have never seen any children, 
only debased imitations of men and women, 
cankered by greed and selfishness, and assert¬ 
ing and gaining complete independence of their 
parents at ten years old. The atmosphere in 
which they are brought up is one of greed, god¬ 
lessness, and frequently of profanity.’ We were 
never in the Western States; but from what we 
saw in the Eastern, we can corroborate this remark 
to the extent that the children ordinarily found 
in the hotels are noisy, turbulent, and an intoler¬ 
able nuisance. 

From Dr H-, a good horse, full of spring and 

spirit, tame and sure-footed, is procured, and on it 
Miss Bird succeeds this time in finding the right 
track to Estes Park, by the beautiful canyon of 
St Vrain. Two young men escort her part of the 
way. In a wild lofty region, the party approach 
i a hat, near which is a big dog in a threatening 
j attitude, and all about are heaps of peltry and the 
I offal of animals. Who was the inhabitant of this 
I solitiiry den ? A trapper, hunter, ruffian, desne- 
! rado. Aroused by the barking of the dog, tnis 
somewhat terrific person makes his jappearance, 
with a knife -in his belt, a revolver in his 
breast-pocket, ahd wearing dilapidated moccasins 
on his bare feet. He has long curling hair, 
and only one eye, the other having been lost 
in an encounter with a grizzly. Ho received 
Miss Bird affably, saying that he knew from her 
voice that she was a countrywoman of his. Ab 
afterwards learned, his name was Nugent. An 
English gentleman by birth, he had been badly 
brought up, took to evil courses, fled to America, 
and was now known as Mountain Jim, who had 
long been a terror in this remote district. Pro¬ 
curing some information from this unfortunate 
being, Miss Bird reached Estes Park, which at 
one end is bounded by Long’s Peak, the Ameri¬ 
can Matterhorn, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
feet high. 

As already mentioned, there are several large 
Parks or valleys among the Rocky Mountains, 
and Estes Park is said to be the most pictu¬ 
resque. ‘It is an aggregate of lawns, slopes, 
and glades about eighteen miles in length, but 
never more than two miles in width. Grandeur 
and sublimity, not softness, are its features.’ 
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Several streams wind their way through it. Miss 
Bird states that the snow which falls here in 
winter does not thaw, but disappears by rapid 
evaporation. This is the same phenomenon as 
that said to be observable at Davos. Where not 
covered by patches of pine, the ground is covered 
with grass and wild-flowers. The nearest settle¬ 
ment is Longmount, thirty miles distant. In 
the Park, Miss Bird found a groiip of two or 
three wooden cottages, in one of which, inhabited 
by a Mr Evans and his family, she procured 
quarters. It was a cabin made of big hewn logs 
of trees, with the chinks between not filled up. 
Through these openings the snow drives in, and 
‘ covers the floors ; but sweeping it out at intervals 
is both fun and exercise.’ .As to her accommoda¬ 
tion, she was to pay eight dollars a week, have 
three meals a day, and at any time home-made 
bread and milk in abundance. Her bed was in 
a detached cabin, where she was at first alarmed 
W hearing mysterious noises beneath the floor. 
Tliey proceeded from a skunk, •which had here 
made his dwelling. No one dared to root him 
out, for if interfered with, he emitted an odour 
that was perfectly awful, and could bo smelt a 
mile off, A pleasant neighbour! 

Having lived for a certain length of time in 
this, ‘ the most entrancing spot on earth,’ helping 
in the kitchen, driving cattle, and riding four or 
five times a day. Miss Bird rode away in quo.st 
of fresh picturesque scenes, and whatever the 
fatigue, enjoying licrself immensely. Travelling 
over the mountains, sometimes among the snow, 
she has tin., satisfaction of crossing the Great 
Divide, so ailed from being the water-shed of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. In cme of her long rides, 
si.e for a tin>c shares the ho.=pitality of a hut along 
with others, and here she once more meets with 
Mountain Jim, who in a placid nuaxl told the 
story of hi.s wasted exishuice. At the close of 
the sad namation, she says with becoming j)atho8 ; 

‘ My soul dissolved in pity for his dark, lost, 
Bclf-ruiiicd life, as In; left me .'ind turned away 
in the blimling storm to the Snowy Range, 
•where be said he was going to camp out for a 
fortnight.’ 

Thus travelling about for months, she is put to 
some straits as regards hef personal e(iuipmeuts. 
peaking of her apparel, she says : ‘ I came to 
Golorado now nearly three months ago, with a 
small carpet-bag containing clothes, none of them 
new; and these, by legitimate wear, the depreda¬ 
tion of calves, and the necessity of teariug them 
up for dish-cloths, are reduced to a single 
change! I have a solitary pocket-handkerchief, 
and one pair of stockings, sxich a mas-s of darns 
that hardly a trace of the original wool regains. 
Owing to my inability to get money in Denver 
[caused bv the stoppage of the banks], I am almost 
without shoes, have nothing but a pair of slippers, 

and some “ arctics.” For outer garments_well I 

have a trained black silk dress, with a black silk 
polenaise, and nothing else but my old flannel 
riding suit, which is quite threadbare, and re¬ 
quires such frequent mending that I am some¬ 
times obliged to “dress” for supper, and patch 
and darn it during the evening,’ We learn from , 
various remarks that her privations do not cause 
serious discomposure. On one occu.sion she breaks 
out in contemptuous remarks on the frivolities of 
fashion, speaking almost with disgust of the fan¬ 


tastic style of ladies’ head-dress as usually seen 
in churen. 

.Writing to her sister on the 4th December, 
Miss Bird says the cold is intense, being eleven 
degrees below zero, and that she has to keep her 
ink on the stove to prevent it from freezing. Cold 
as it was, and with the snow deep on the ground, 
and still fulling, she rode off on her faithful horse 
‘ Birdie,’ on a long ride towards the plains. She 
says everything looked vast and indefinite. ‘The 
fog grew darker and thicker, the day colder and 
windiar, the drifts deeper; but Birdie, whose 
four cunning feet had carried me six •hundred 
m%s, and who in all difficulties proves her value, 
never flincjied or made a false step, or gave me 
reason to be sorry that I had come on.’ Alighting 
at a house thirteen miles from Longmount to get 
oats, she adds : ‘ I was white from hea^ to foot^ 
and my clothes were frozen stiff; The woman 
gave me the usual invitation : “ Put your feet in 
the oven and I got my clothes thawed and dried, 
and a delicious meal, consisting of a basin of 
cream and bread.’ She was recommended not to 
proceed ; but went on through the terrible wintry 
scene. Luckily, she reached Longmount, but in 
such a benumbed condition that she had to be 
lifted off her horse and carried into the house, to 
be warmed and wrapped in blankets. -Next day 
she perseveres in going forward, and ultimately 
suffered no inconvenience from the journey. Expo¬ 
sure to severities of this kind in England would 
liave finished her. In the western part of the 
United States, the dryness of the air seems to 
have saved her from injury. 

In one of her later excursions, Miss Bird acci¬ 
dentally met her two acquaintances, Evans and 
Mountain Jim, who appeared to be on good terms 
w'ith each other, and -wdio parted amicably. 
Shortly afterwards, however, she received the 
sorrowful intelligence that on account of some 
ground of quarrel, Evans on his own door-step 
shot Jim while he W'as unsuspiciously passing 
his cabin. Poor Jim fell to tne ground with 
a bullet lodged in his head, but lived long 
enough to give his own statement, and to appem 
to the judgment of God as to the unprovoked 
manner in which his life had been taken. What 
was done, if anything, to Evans for this foul 
murder is not stated. Miss Bird shrinks from the 
subject, ‘as too painful to dwell upon.’ This 
tragic end of a man in whom with all his errors 
there was much good, must rouse the deepest 
indignation at the disregard for human life, as 
well as at that feeble and corrupt administration 
of justice in tlie Western States and Territories 
of the Union, which leavef trivial disputes to be 
settled by private and deadly acts of vengeance. 
AVe gather from the presejlt narrative of adven¬ 
ture, that the larger number of those atrocities 
are committed through the influence of drink, 
usually a coarse kind of whiskj', dispensed in 
bar-rooms and groggeries. If was in such haunts 
that Mountain Jim had spent his means, an<i 
from which he reluriied with piassioas roused to 
madness. Mias Bird earnestly recommended him 
to give up the ihisky which had been his ruin. 
But he said ho could not. In short, he was 

one among many (thousands who, by'lui iucoAtrol- 
labiy depraved appetite, .are constantly imperilling 
all that life holds valuable. * 

We th-lnk that with her acute powers of obser- 
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ration, Miss Bird might have made much more 
of her opportunities. Yet, though imperfect in 
many respects, her hook is well worth perus.al. 
Certainly, it offers an agreeable change of reading 
amidst the mass of trashy fiction daiiy pouring 
from the press. w. a 


A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER IX.—HISTORY. 

« 

The temptation teas a strong onc~the victory in Us way 
• considerable. 

*Wa 8 I a fool to act as I did?’ Will FaiAolt 
asked of himself as he Imng over the bridge with 
a cigar in his mouth, and dropped pebbles into 
the river.* ‘If I had spoken months and months 
ago, she might have said “Yes” J)y this time. 
And Frank would never have grown to care for 
her at all. I have wasted my chances. Had I 
ever any chances ? Why should she care for me ? 
I don’t wonder .it her caring for Frank.' 

There poor Will ceased his musings for a while, 
and fell into a state of vacuous despondency. He 
i found himself now and again—as peojde in un- 
hapj)y moments do—taking a mighty interest in 
the motst foolish trifles—speculating, for instance, 
as to whether that little fragment of straw would 
float over that ripple or float round it, or whether 
that or this bubble would break sooner. He felt 
sufficiently miserable through it all. He took 
nobody into confidence. He had nobody to blame. 
Turning from the bridge, he started disconsolately 
through the fields with his hands in his coat- 
' pockets and his hat pulled moodily down over his 
eyes. Coming to a stile, he paused there, and fell 
again into soliloquy, 

*I asked myself if I was a fool just now. I'm 
pretty sure I arn. Now, let me see how this 
case stands. First of all, Maud and Frank are 

engaged. Secondly- Well, if I’m an honest 

man there isn’t a secondly in it. No ; there’s no 
secondly. I have often said to my.self that I 
would have this aching tooth out. I never had the 
resolution to pull it out myself; and now that 
Fate has done it foume, I can find nothing to do 
but moon about and grumble, and coddle myself 
with little sympathies. I suppose I am ashamed 
of myself. I hope so. I’faith ! I wish somotiiing 
would come of that Eastern Question ! I think 
I’d volunteer and have a slap at the Ru.«sians,* 
I wonder if they’ll shew fight, if it should come 
to that; or whether they’ll cave in, a.s the Yankees 
say. The only chance for your disappointed 
Bwain is battle.’ And Will sang with a melancholy 
little grin at himself 

• 

* I’ll hang my harp on a willow-tree; 

1 ’ll off to the wars again.’ 

A hig baritone voiee took up the song: 

‘ For my peaceful home h^th no charms for me, 

• The battle-field no pain.’ 

‘ Hillo! ’ cried WiH, starting »om his reverie, 
and looking up, 

I, —•-:—j,- 

* Tfee refcder will remember that the action of the 
story is laid about the time of tiie Crimean War in iH.'il, 
when Nicholas was Csar. 


* Hillo! ’ responded the owner of the big 
baritone voice. ‘ Didn’t know you kept a harp in 
stock, Fairholt.’ 

The owner of the baritone voice was a hand¬ 
some young fellow of three or four and twenty, 
with a manner a little too military to be alto¬ 
gether {»entleraaiily. A little loud and osten¬ 
tatious in all things was this young man. He 
carried a fishing-rod, and had a basket strapped 
across his shoulders, and his dress was aggressively 
suggestive of piscatorial pursuits. His hat was 
bespangled with flies, and his wading-boots were 
of the newest He wore a huge tawny moustache, 
and for the rest was clean shaven. His nose 
might have been the better if it had a little more 
at the bridge and a little less at the ba.se ; and his 
mouth was a trifle over-large. Nevertheless he 
was, as I have already said, a handsome young 
fellow enough. He .stood some six feet high in 
his fishing-boots, and had the shoulders of a 
Hercules. He was just a thought ton well set up 
to be graceful, ami the air of the drill-yard sat 
heavily on him. This was Lieutenant Hartley, 
hcir-expcctant to Hartley Park and Hartley Hall, 
and to who shall say how many thousands in 
the funds. 

‘ You are just one of the men I should have 
wished to see,’ saiii Will, getting over the stile 
and advancing to him. 

‘ Glad to hear that. Wliat’s matter ? ’ 

‘1 was just .speculating,’ said Will, ‘about that 
Eastern business.’ 

‘ Most people arc,’ responded the. other, pro¬ 
ducing a meerschaum jtipe and polishing it 
tenderly with a bit of crape. 

‘Will the Russians light ?’ asked Will. 

‘ Can't .say, ’poii luy word.’ 

‘But what do your army fellows s.ay about it ?’ 

‘ Don’t knoAv, ’pon my honour. You sec, I don’t 
do much in that way, "FairlioU. There’s (piite a 
little pile of fellows who liammer aw.iy at tliut 
until really—don’t you know ?~a fellow gets sick 
of it.’ 

‘ Well, wh.at do these fellows say V asked Will, 
again returning to the charge. 

‘Don’t know, ’pon my word,’ responded the 
Lieutenant, sitting down on the stum/ of an old 
tree and smokiijg lazily. ‘ What yah so dead-set 
on the thing for V 

‘If there were any chance of a light,’ Will 
answered, sitting down on the grass beside him, 

‘ I’d join to-mori'ow.’ 

‘ Would you, by Jove V returned the Lieutenant 
languidly. ‘Get awfully fagged in a fortnight. 
It’s dullest game in the worhl.’ 

‘ I don’t think I should care about the barrack 
routine,’ Will answers, ‘But 1 should like to 
have a slap at Old Nicholas.’ 

‘ Always thought you a peaceful fellow’.’ 

‘ Well, I am blood-thirsty enough now for any¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ There’s the Guvnah,’ said the Lieutenant after 
an idle puff or two, ‘ knows more about that busi¬ 
ness than anybody. War with Russia affects the 
funds, don’t you know ? Old fellah knows 
everything about everything that affects the 
funds.’ The Lieutenant looked lazily about him, 
and continued : ‘ Sun’s too bright to-day. Can’t 
kill anything before evening. Fish won’t rise. 
Come and lunch ?’ 

Suddenly flashed through Will’s mind the 
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thought of Maud. Your lover is your only true 
poet, and he saw her—actually saw her for the 
moment—-with her fresh clear face and hazel eyes 
and cool white dress. A shaded room—cool and 
quiet—with here and there a stray fleck of sun¬ 
light in it. A very casket of a room, and Maud, its 
one jewel, shining there alone. Now Will Fairholt 
was not an imaginative man by nature; yet if I by 
means of words could shew you this sweet sight 
one half as clearly as he, by force of fancy, for the 
moment saw it, I were a better artist than I am. 
Tlie vision decided him, and he rose to his feet 
with a brisk ; ‘ I will; thank you.’ 

‘What’s your hurry?’ asked the Lieutenant. 
‘ Hungry ? Now I come to thiuk of it, so am I.’ 

Lieutenant Hartley W'as not a talkative man, 
and conversation somewhat languished. Will com¬ 
muned with himself once mure. ‘Is this wise? 
I don’t know. I must get away somehow. If 
there should he war, I will be in the thick of it. 
It’s every man’s duty to help to put down a great 
bullying fellow like that Nicholas. Yet I doubt,’ 
thinks Will, w'ith a melancholy laugh at him¬ 
self, ‘if 1 should have thought of the duty if 
things liad gone otherwise with me here. That 
big barbarian might have eaten Turkey in peace 

for me, if it hadn’t been ’- There Will 

groaned, and cut down a dog-rose with warlike 
vigour. 

‘ Bit out o’ sorts, Fairholt ? ’ asked the Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

‘N—no,’ said Will, with a little uncertainty in 
bis voice. 

Ilia niilita.y companion looked down on him 
with a satiric grin, and within himself com¬ 
mented : ‘ Hit, by Jove, and hit hard.’ He said 
n'thing, however; and Will strolled along with 
his liaiids in his pockets and smoked in stoic 
silence. 

‘You idiot’—so iu thought ho apostrophised 
himself—* can't you be (piiet. Need you take 
everybody into your confidence.’ 

Hartley Hall declared itself at last, and Fairholt 
turned with the Lieutenant into that gentleman’s 
own apartments for a wash before luncheon. As 
they emerged again upon the corridor they met 
Maud, as bright and sweet and fresh and innocent 
and happy a sight as one mig^t wish to see. 
She quickened her step a little to greet Will, and 
shook hands w'ith a glad cordiality. She noticed 
nothing especial in his shy and reserved manner; 
and they W'ent down-stairs side by side, she chat¬ 
ting gaily about some garden-party or other to 
which she either had gone or was going, and he 
fairly tingling all over at the remembrance of the 
innocent pressure of her hand. 

Here, in the breakfast-room, was Benjamin 
Hartley, clatl in an alarming tweed, and having a 
white hat on. The white hat was perched at the 
back of Mr Hartley’s bald head, and he mopped 
his face with a yellow bandana. ‘ Ab! ain’t it 
’ot V said Mr Hartley, puffing upwards at his own 
glowing countenance, and mopping anew, ‘ Come 
to pick a bone along with us, Mr Fairholt ? Glad 
to see you. We shall be a-looking at you like one 
o’ the reg’lar members o’ the family now, you know. 
You’ve heard o’ this young lady and her capers, 
I daresay?—Let’s ^ve some iced champagne, 
Lieutenant. I've been a-tramping over my grounds 
till I’m as ’ot as Dan’l in the fieiy furnace. Ain’t 
it’ot?’ 


‘ Awful,’ says the Lieutenant. 

Mr Hartley taking off his hat, laid it upon the 
table and sat down. The Lieutenant rang the bell, 
threw the hat to the footman who appeared in 
answer to the summons, and requested Will to be 
seated by Maud, who blushed a little still at Mr 
Hartley’s recent allusion. The soldier calmly 
went through his lunch in silence. The old 
gentleman flowed on, mellifluous. 

‘ I was up in town last week, and called on that 
young brother o’ yours, sir.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Will, nothing else occurring to 
him to say. , 

‘ Yes, I was. He’s a fine young fellow, and I’m 
prtJftd of him. Now what I like about him is, as 
there ain’t 'any mistaking him for anything but 
what he is. He’s got “ Swell ” wrote on him all 
over. Now that’s \^at I like to see. YefU can bet 
your hat on h jm being a thorough-bred un directly 
as you set eyes ou him. Now, here’s the Lieu¬ 
tenant as won’t have it at all, you know, as it takes 
a lot o’ generations to turn out tliat kind o’ pattern. 
He ain’t a bad sort himself—the Lieutenant—for 
home-raannyfacter.—Now, don’t you go and flare 
up afore company, young man. Look at him,’ 
continues the old gentleman in a high state of self- 
gratulation; ‘as savage as if his father ivas a red rag 
an’ him a bull—He ’s a clever young fellow that 
brother of yours, sir. I found him at work up 
there painting a picture—a proper picture. Just 
to see him a-slapping it on was a w'onder. It was 
a w’ork of art, sir, pretty nigh as big as that door. 
Says he’s goin’ to make his fortune with it. I 
don’t mind telling you in confidence—now don’t 
you go and split, you know—as 1 've put a agent 
o’ mine on to that picture, and told him to keep 
his eye on it. He’s a fellow as knows all about 
everything, that agent, and he’s down on a 
picture like a ’ammer, and talks about ’em like a 
auctioneer. I don’t mean to have anything but 
good work on my walls. And I said to my fellow : 
“ If that picture "^s up to the mark,” I said, “ buy it, 
and don’t boggle about the price.” I don’t stint 
iu price when I get a good article.’ Mr Hartley 
made hi.s statement in a tone which seemed to 
demand an answer ; and Will awoke from his own 
fancies in time to reply: ‘ Certainly not,’ at a 
venture. ♦ 

‘It strikes me, you know,’ said Mr Hartley, 
speaking with his mouth full, and fanning him¬ 
self with the yellow bandana, ‘as one o’ the 
best things about matrimony is, as it makes a 
man industrious. Now your brother’s positively 
a-slaving, I like to see it.’ 

Maud, who sat between Will and her uncle, 
directed an appealing glance to the old gentleman, 
who gave a hasty gulp and broke into a great 
guffaw of laughter, ilaud dilushed to the roots 
of her hair and dropped her eyes. 

‘Look yah! Guvnah !’ interposed the Lieute¬ 
nant * Leave the girl alone.’ 

Maud’s blushes became if anything a little 
deeper. The old gentleman burst iuto a new 
shout of laughter. • * . 

‘ ’Ow awful ’ot Jaughin’ does make a man, to be 
gvire.—Pass the flarrit, Lieutenant, and don’t be 
cornin’ any o’ your swell airs over your father.—- 
Why, you ain’t eating anjiihing, Mr Fairholt! It’s 
this fiery weather as knocks * the j^petite to 
pieces. Though I must confess as mme takes a 
good deal o’ spoiling. I always was a good hand 







at «Imife and fork. Why, when I was hunger, fresh young face turned up to hia,*the aister-lika 
I%B 8«t down to my hatf-pint o’ four half and confidence m which she seemed almost to nestis 
4 bit o’ bread-and-cheeae for dinner, with a by him, the serene qniet of her manner—all these 
cation for a relish, and I’ve enjoyed it as if it had things were bitter to the voong man’s, heart—were 
i^en'—« There the old gentleman, directing a bitter because they mmht have been so sweet, 
mischierous glance towards his son, burst into a The broad sunlight flooded the garden—the 
stew guffaw, and. found it necessary to get up shadows cast here and there were very cool and 
and stamp about the room. After this he leaned pleasant to the eye. The arbour in which Maud 
against the mantel-picce, puffing and pantijig, and and Will sat down was delicionsly ^shady. The 
mopping his red face ana bald licau with great distant landscape lay folded in silver haza The 
ardour, going off into a little exulosive chuckle swallows were astir upon the river. A little 
now and again. The Lieutenant solemnly Wheeled wind touched the leaves of the arbour now and 
round in his chair and regarded him throffgh an again, and died. So sweet—so sweet, so framed 
eyeglass.* Will, slightly embarrassed, less by the for love the time. So fit the place for lovers' 
father's revelations than by the Lieuteiujt’s whisperings. So glad the lazy summer after- 
manner, looked seriously at his plate. Maud— noon! 

forgetting her own discomfiture—was niiscliiev- For a long time after that day, when Will 
oueJy meary. The old man having chuckled and Fairholt thought about it, he looked upon himself 
panted himself into a condition of composure, took with a kind of wonder, and thanked heaven that 
a final mop at his countenance and resumed his he held back the words which would have done 
seat. The soldier dropped his eyeglass and took his own conscience and his brother wrong. Let 
up his fork. ^ us confess that it was hard—that the temptation 

‘I was just a-saying' .- the old gentleman was a strong one—that the victory was/in its way, 

recommenced. considerable. 

‘Guvnahi’ said the Lieutenant in a warning ‘W'ill,’ said Maud, leaning across the arbour- 
bass. table, ‘I want to speak to you very seriously. I 

‘Sir, to you,’ returned his father. know I can tru.st you.’ She blushed a little, and 

‘Stop it! ’ looked the prettier for it. ‘ I am a little anxious 

The \)ld gentleman went into another roar of about Frank. When uucle came from town the 
laughter, and recoveriii" from it, turned to Fair-1 other day he dropped a hint about Frank's money- 
holt: ‘I like to poke him up a bit. Here’s a I matters. Uncle lias things to do even now with 
gay young flower a-springjiig from the soil. But i a great many people in town, a^nd he has found 
he don't own no kiu with the soil, you know. | out somehow tliat Frank has been borrowing 
Bless your heart, * he’s superior to that. He don't money. I know nothing about it beyond this— 
recognise nothing earthy about Mm. And so I like | that he told me when I next saw Frank to warn 

to rough him up a bit, and shew him where he him against having anything to do with a man 

comes from and wlio he is. Not afore company, named—Tasker, I think.’ 
you know,’ added the old man with a sudden Will nodded, 
seriousness. ‘ But afore the family, what's it ‘ Do you know him ? ’ 

matter'?’ ‘I know of him,’Will returned. ‘Frank w'as 

‘I know where I come from,’ said the Lieu- a little careless some mouths ago; but that is all 
tenant in his laziest drawl. ‘ I wish I didn’t’ over.’ 

*No\v, young un, young un,’said the old gentle- ‘You know,’ pursued Maud nervously, ‘that 
man, rising and patting him on the shoulder, j uncle is not always very delicate. He doesn’t see 

‘don’t take it to heart too serious. I know it’s : how unkind it would be in me to speak to Frank 

a blow to your fine feelings, my boy ; but you’ll about such a matter. And so’—Poor Will went 
overlive it’ down altogether bel'ore her appealing eyes—‘ and 

‘ Dessay I shall,^ Responded the young fellow so I thought I might a^^k you to spcdlc for me.’ 
gloomily. ‘But I don’t like it’ ‘I Lave spoken already,’ Will replied ; ‘and if 

The old gentleman, still lulling the Lieutenant Frank is at all the man I take him for-^and I 
on the shoulder, turned and addressed AVill; know that a better fellow doesn’t exist—he has 
‘Come to the bill’ard room and knock the balls done with that kind of thing for ever. It’s 
about a bit, Mr Fairbolt?’ very natural, you know,’pursued Will, gathering 

Will was just about to answer ‘Yes,’ when strength as he went ou, ‘for a young fellow like 
catching Maud’s eyes, he saw her make a signal Frank to be careless about money-matters, so long 
of dissent, and hesitated. as he has no defiuile aim in . view. But now' 

Noticing this, the old gentleman said: ‘Well, —and there Will tried to smile—‘he has an 
I don’t know as it isn’t pleasanter out o’ doors on object in view, Maud, and will dO better, I am 
such a day.’ \ ^ sure. I had a letter from him this morning. I 

‘Oh, much pleasanter,’'said Maud. ‘Come into think I have it with me now. Yes; here it is. 
the gardens.’ With that she tripped away, returning Listen^! “I have made up my mind finMly for 
in a minute with a gunshade. Mr Hartley ha(l work and economy. For a week past I have been 
already disappeared, and the Lieutenant was slaving. If I go on at my present rate, I shall die 
lounging after him when Maud returned. She a millionaire. I am spending next to nothing, 
placed herself at Fairholt’s sidta and they tvent and hope to he in a position to offer Maud a home 
out together. When they reache^ the garden, she in a year ut the outside." Then further on he 
laid a hand upon his arm, and prepare for con- writes again; “I paid Tasker on the day of ifty 
fidential cliat Will and she Lad been close return, and quarrelled with him of set purpose.”— 
frientis for the past five yemrs, alid were as inti- So I think,’ said Will, putting the letter into its 
mate as brother and sister. The touch of her envelope and returning it to hxs pocket, ‘ that you 
hand and the rustle of her dress Inside him, her need have no fear.’ 
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It was not in offering tUis defence for his brother 
that the loyal young Fellow found any difficulty; 
but he longed, with an indescribable longing, to 
say how he loved and how he despaired; now 
impossible he felt it to be thus near and to make 
no sign ; and then to go away somewhere for ever 
and bury his pain among strangers, or fight in 

some great cause on some far battle-field, or- 

He kicked out those longings, as became a man; 
and they relumed again and again, os became lus 
passion, 

‘ You need fear nothing, Maud,' resumed Will, 
after a little silence. ‘ I know Frank well I am 
rather glad you have heard, because it will give 
you the greater coufidence in him afterwards. 
And when you see how well he can fight iu u 
good cause, you'll not like him any the less for 
It, you know.’ 

. Maud rose to her feet, not caring perhaps to 
have the springs of love laid bare after this 
fashion. The old gentleman strolled up to the 
arbour. Will, half glad and half sorry to escape 
from confei’euce with Maud, seized his opportunity, 
and plunged into politics. 

‘Fight? said Benjamin Hartley in answer to 
his queries. ‘ You mark my words, sir. There ’» 
heaps o’ fellows going about as think they know 
a lot, trying to persuade me as the Roushans 11 
back out. Now I don’t mind telling you—regard¬ 
ing you as one of the fauiily—and knowing as you 
don’t meddle in money-matters, and wou’t spoil 
my game—— Now it’s iu confidence, mind 
you.’ 

‘You rui > rely upon me,’ answered Will, a 
little stilHy. 

‘ Don’t rough up,’ said Benjamin Hartley, draw¬ 
ing him aside, ‘ There 11 be war in another three 
monliis. Mark Juy words. Ami I’m a-stauding 
to win nr lose half a million on it. That’s wlial 
I’m a-doing, Mr Faiidiolt. So anyhow, I buck my 
opinion pretty strong ; don’t 1 / ’ 

{To be continued.) 

CURIOUS STORY OF A DOVE. 

From a lady contributor we have received the 
following pleasing narrative : 

My attention having hedn dra^m to the inciilcnt 
rehted iu your Journal, November 15,1879, under 
the heading of ‘A Welcome Quest,’ I thought it 
might interest those to whose recollections it was 
specially addressed, and any others of your readers 
who may have been struck by it, to hear of a 
somewhat similar visitation which, under very sad 
circumstances, happened to a relative of my own. 
The lady in question had just sustained the 
greatest loss that can befall a woman, in the <lt*ath 
of her husband under circumstances that rendered 
the blow a more than ordinarily crushing one. 
So sudden had it been, that no time for prepara¬ 
tion or farew'ell had been vouchsafed; and the 
sudden rending of such a tie, after over thirty 
years of ever-increasing affection, left her simni- 
larly desolate, as she was childless and Avithout 
any very near relations. The house in which she 
lived was completely detached, standing in a lar^e 
old-fashioned garden, with an extensive lawn, 
planted with shrubs and largo fruit-trees, some 


of which came close to the windows. A veranda 
ran round the back of the house, its sloping roof 
being just under the windows of the sleeping- 
rooms. 

One night, while in the first freshness of her 
sorrow, she went to her bedroom at the back of 
the house at her usual hour, ten o’clock. It was in 
the mouth of December, and curtains were drawn 
and a fu’e burning iu the ^rute. Half mechani¬ 
cally she walked to the dressing-table, which stood 
before the window, and was iu the act of laying 
her watch upon it, when she heard a low soun<^ 
that %eemed to her half a moan of pain, half a 
plaintive appeal, and altogether such af she had 
ne*er heard before. With suspended breath and 
greatly startled, she listened. It came again, louder 
and more prolonged. With nerves so shaken as 
heis were by her recent sorrow, shq found it 
impossible to remain alone in the room with the 
noise unaccounted for, and with a feeling of some¬ 
thing like terror hastened to an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, summoned a friend w'ho w'as staying with 
her, and brouglit her back to the room. The sound 
continued; and her friend being unable to account 
for it, the servants were rung up. The room was 
carefully searched ; drawers were opened ; every 
article of furniture that could contain any living 
creature or give any clue to the origin of the 
sound, was examined. The noise all the time 
continued, sometimes louder, sometimes softer, but 
ncA'cr quite ceasing; and all that could be decided 
was that it was most distinct in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the window Avhere the lady had first heard 
it. 

The servants, seeing how much affected by it 
their inistre.s.s was, and unable to find any cause 
for it, had tried to persuade her it must be the 
wind in the chimney or the trees outside ; but 
the night was calm ; and the sound was altogether 
so strange, and it seemed to all so unlike anything 
tlicy had ever heard before ; the most ingenious 
theory failed to account for it. More and more 
the belief that it must be something supernatural 
impressed tlie lady’s mind ; and though eventually 
it ceased, and silence succeeded, even the presence 
of her friend who remained with her at night did 
not reassure her sufficiently to induce sleep. 

In the morning the m^stfery was explained, 
so far as so strange an incident was capable of 
explanation. 'The gardener had observed the day 
before a white pigeon in a large pear-tree that 
grew close to the window of the room tlie lady 
Avas occupying. He Avas much surprised, for there 
Avas no pigeon-cot near, and he hud never seen 
the bird before in the garden. As the day Avore 
on, finding it still rem.ained iu the tree, he made 
several attempts to catch it; but it always eluded 
him, pertinaciously returning to the tree. 

When he told his story,* no doubt could be felt 
tliat, breaking the siletica of the night in that 
retired spot, it was the A'oice of the pigeon that 
had sounded so strange and imaccouutaVfe; but the 
lateness of the hour, whon*bird3 of its kind have 
as a rule long goiie to roost, and the possibility of 
a dove being there at all never having occurred 
to any one, noiit- had recognised it at the moment. 
From the distilctuess of the note—for all present 
had fancied th* noise might be in the room—it 
was evident tiiJ bird must haye been on the roof 
of the verauda immediately under the jrindow. 
In the morning it had vanished, and was never 
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Been aginn; although the lady, desirous of ascer- 
^niog if it were really a pigeon, and with some 
idea, if it could be found, of keeping it, gave 
orders that it should be traced and, if possible, 
secured. Dismissing from our minds, as untenable, 
anything that here savours of what is termed the 
supernatural, one is bound to admit that it was a 
strange and touching coincidence that brought a 
bird so familiar to all minds as an emblem of 
wedded love, in apparent loneliness and distress, 
to utter its plaintive lament at so unusual an 
hour under the window of one grieving under 

such a bereavement as hers. ^ 

« ' 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

“ BY C. W. MONTAGUE. 

SECOND PAPER. 

The building we had engaged for our perform¬ 
ances at Ca^iff had a curious history. Some 
few years previous there had been a waste tract 
of land bordering on the harbour, w'hich had been 
a constant source of trouble to the authorities, in 
consequence of its lying low and being flooded by 
the tide. A market-gardener named Matthews, j 
at the neighbouring village of Crockherbtown, set 
his heart upon this desolate waste, and saw a 

{ > 08 sible bargain to be got out of it. After some 
ittle negotiations he obtained a lease of the entire 
tract for ninety-nine years, at the nominal rental 
of one hundred and fift^ pounds per annum. 
Scarcely was the ink of this document dry, when | 
the energetic gardener erected a conspicuous notice- j 
board announcing that ‘ Fourpence a load was j 
given for dry rubbish.’ In a wonderfully short I 
time Father Neptune was driven back a consider¬ 
able distance, the land was levelled, building w-as 
in operation, and terraces and streets laid out 
where lately the wash of the tide had left its 
daily deposit of loathsome mud. A sea-wall was 
built, which still further secured and enlarged the 
reclaimed tract; and in the midst of this new-born 
town there shortly arose the imposing edifice 
known as * Temperance Hall,’ the neighbourhood 
itself being called ‘.Temperance Town,’ * I made 
my first Mt o’ money,’ said the now wealthy Sir 
Matthews, ‘ through being a temperate man my¬ 
self ; and I mean to sjiend some of my money in 
promoting temperance in others.’ In this he has 
no doubt been successful to a large extent, as far 
as zeal can insure success. 

The first incident connected with our stay at 
CJardiff which occurs to my mind—and probably it 
is the firet to strike me because of its extremely 
ludicrous nature—happened during the perform¬ 
ance (£ an equestriail spectacle entitled The 
Tmimament, or Kmilvoorth Castle in the Days of 
Good Queen Bess, For the processional portion 
of the entertainment,we had to engage the ser¬ 
vices of a large number of supernumeraries; 
and of course it was highly desirable that 
the Virgin Queen, who naturally constituted a 
chief attraction in the piece, should be M'ortbily 
represented by a handaome wfiman of good 

S resence and. self-possessed bealing. Walking 
own* Bute Streetf one day, I chanced to espy, 
serving in* a fruiterer’s shop, a good-looking 
woman, who, judging feonx her faultless style 


whilst engaged in supplying her customers with 
the luscious fruits around her. seemed to be well 
qualified to sustain the regal dignities 1 had at 
my disposal. Eutering the shop, I made a small 
purchase, asked a few casual questions, and then, 
as adroitly as I could, introduced the subject 
which lay uppermost in my thoughts. At first 
the maiden was coy and required a little rhetorical 
pressure. So I pictured to her the l«autiful 
costumes in whicii the lords and ladies of her 
retinue would be dressed, and finally described in 
glowing colours the gorgeous apparel tliat she, tlie 
Maiden Queen, would wear. My sartorial appeal 
proved successful. The lady consented to take 
the part—though, quietly speaking, I thought it 
was the ‘ part ’ that had taken her ! She attended 
a rehearsal, was highly gratified at the stage 
homage she received, and seemed carried into a 
seventh heaven of delight when seated on her 
throne surrounded by her attendants, ready, like 
so many slaves, to do her queenly bidding. 

On the first night of the piece everything went 
well until the close. I had already passed out of. 
the ring towards the front of the final procession, 
and had retired to my dressing-room to prepare 
for the next portion of the entertainment, when 
suddenly ilr Ginnctt, the proprietor of our circus, 
rushed in greatly excited, and exclainjed breath¬ 
lessly : ‘ There’s that stupid fool of a woman 
still sitting on her throne! ’ I immediately 
hastened to the ring doors, when to my con¬ 
sternation and dismay I saw the Queen seated 
composedly on her throne ; not a soul with her, 
and the boys in the gallery pelting he'r vigorously 
with orauge-peeL 1 beckoned to her to ‘ como 
off;’ but she seemed to have lost all presence of 
mind, and sat stolidly there, occasionally dodging 
some of the larger pieces of peel which threatened 
the integrity of her wonderful headgear and the 
enormous ruff round her neck. My endeavours 
to attract her attention being fruitless, I .sent one 
of the grooms to fetch her off her throne; and 
then, amid roars of laughter and with greetings 
from all parts of the house. Her Gracious Majesty 
gathered up her royal robes about her and made 
an undignified bolt out of the ring. 

An explanation of the ‘hitch’ w^ aftenvards 
forthcoming. Harry (Tinnett—the luother of my 
employer—whosd duty it w'aa, as the Earl of 
Leicester, to lead the Queen off the throne and 
retire at the close of the procession, had, for a 
joke, whispered to her that she was to stay there 
till sent for! 

I have already mentioned that Mr Matthews, 
the owner of the building in which we performed 
during our stay at CardilF, was an earnest disciple 
of temperance principles himself, and anxious to 
encourage the practice of those principles by others. 
Amongst the various means adopted or patronised 
by him, frequent lectures were given in Tempe¬ 
rance Hall ; and in consequence of this, we had 
agreed to an arrangement to use the Hall for five 
nights only in the week, each Friday evening being 
leit free for the purposes alluded to. On the other 
hand, by ivay of concession to us, Mr Matthews 
had come to an understanding with the conductors 
of the temperance meetings that at the close of the 
proceedings on each Friday night, Mr Qinnett’s 
manager—myself—should be allowed to address 
the audience and ‘ give out ’ before them all, our 
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pTogromme of attractions for the ensuing week. 
For about six or seven weeks this arrangement was 
carried out to the letter, with no small benefit to 
ourselves. It was in fact a most direct and tell¬ 
ing advertisement, more powerful even than the 
columns of a newspaper; for the building was on 
these occasions invai*iably crammed, and a personal 
appeal is by many degrees more forcible than an 
appeal in print. When the last speaker at those 
meetings had subsided into his seat, the chairman 
liimsell, or perhaps some other gentleman on the 
platform, would Wandly state that ‘ Mr Montague 
wished to engage their attention for a few moments 
in order that ne might announce to them the nature 
of the forthcoming performances in that building ; ’ 
sometimes a good-natured eulogium to the effect 
that our entertainment was ‘ of a most innocent, 
instructive, and interesting uescription, and de¬ 
served the hearty support of all present.’ What 
could be more favourable to us than this { 

Thus introduced, I stood up and ‘ gave out,’ as 
the phrase goes, all the novelties and attractions 
of the next* week’s programme, and did my best 
to secure a goodly number of recruits from tJie 
crowded benches around me. This amicable 
arrangement was, as 1 have already said, continued 
without let or hindrance for the space of si-x or 
seven weeks. But when the next Friday night 
came round there had arisen a new chairman 
■who knew not Matthews ; or wdio, at anyrate, 
regarded not the sensible arrangement which that 
gentleman had made with us. 

It was a strict teetotalers’ meeting. Of this 
I was fully aware beforehand; and had I not 
been apprised of the fact, the uncompromising 
tone of the speeches would have informed 
me that I Imd to deal with people of extreme 
views. 1 had certain misgivings, but put them 
aside and awaited the issue. At the close of 
the last speaker’s address 1 prepared myself for 
the usual request to be *pcnnittcd to make my 
appeal Alas! ray expectations were in vain. 
No one paid me the slightest heed. But I was 
not going to allow mutters to remain thus. Stand¬ 
ing up boldly from my seat at the side of the 
platform, I commenced to address the audience. 
The chairman, nonplussed by this unexpected addi¬ 
tion to his programme, hurriedly imiuired who 
I might be; and having ascertained that I w'as 
the manager of the circus that held its daily 
performances in that building, he w’as apparently 
struck with amazement to find me on iny legs 
addressing his meeting. I pretended to be uncon¬ 
scious of the dilemma in which the chairman 
found himself, and proceeded wdth my opening 
words, until some one sitting near me pulled at 
my coat-tails, and drew my attention to the fact 
that the chairman wanted to speak to me. 
Yielding instant obedience to his official authorityj 
I proceeded in a low tone to explain matters to 
him, assuring him that it was all correct, that I 
was doing precisely what I had previously done 
for the past six or seven weeks, and that Mr 
Matthews himself had agreed to the arrangement. 
But explanations were useless. I wiw duly 
informed that this was a strict teetotalers’ meet¬ 
ing, and that none but those who w'ere members 
of the body and had taken the pledge could be 
allowed to address the audience. I was therefore 
out of place and must not speak. So decided the 
chairman; but I could not submit to be snuffed out 


in that style. What would Mr Qinnett and the 
members of the company have thought of ray 
capacity as a manager had I proved unable to 
‘ manage ’ a little hitch like that ? An idea 
struck me, and without farther thought I imme¬ 
diately acted upon it. Turning to the chairman 
I said, in rattier a confident manner, as though 
satisfied that I had solved the difficulty and would 
be allowed to proceed: *Sir, I have taken the 
pledge . 

Without another question, or even another 
word, the good gentleman stepped quickly to the 
front 01 the platform and exclaimed triumpjiantly: 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen—I am happy to say that 
we ilhve got the thin edge of the wedge in ; the 
manager of fhe circus has taken the pledge ! ’ 

A perfect tumult of applause greeted this un¬ 
expected announcement—a most fortunate matter 
for me, as it gave me time for reflection. After 
quiet had been restored, the chairman added, with 
a gesture and tone of voice which seemed to 
welcome me into the brotherhood : ‘ Mr Montague 
will now address you !' 

Another burst of applause greeted me as I again 
stood up. How to go on with my speech I did not 
know ; however, I &gan : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 

I have taken the pledge’- Louder applause 

than ever—more time for reflection. .‘I have 
taken the pledge to produce in this building, 
to-morrow night, the very best performance we 
have given this season.’ Amazement was depicted 
on every face, and exclamations began to arise 
from the platform and from other parts of the 
house. But without the - slightest pause, and 
paying no heed to the gathering storm, I went on 
at the top of my voice: ‘ It will be the grand 
romantic equestrian spectacle entitled Dick Tur¬ 
pin’s Ride to York, or the Death of Bonnie Black 
BeM, that famous steed being represented by the 
most highly trained mare in the world.’ 

I coidd not proceed. A deafening storm of 
hooting and yelling and hissing drowned my last 
words, nor Mould the audience be induced to 
listen to me again. I therefore quietly sat down, 
and soon afterwards the meeting terminated. 

I have not yet forgotten the comments that 
M’ere made by the local press upon the foregoing 
proceedings. A column or ranre in each news¬ 
paper was devoted to a humorous account of the 
affair; and it was noised abroad and commented 
upon in a manner not altogether pleasant for 
these worthy people, whose zeal in an undeni¬ 
ably good cause had somewhat outrun their dis¬ 
cretion. 

The mention of our performance of 2)ich Turpin 
reminds me of a little incident arising out of it. 
Mr Ginnett had been absent from Cardiff for several 
days, in consequence of the* death of his father; 
but after the funeral was over he had returned 
to his duties, and on the following Saturday took 
the part of Dick Turpin, while* I appeared as Tom 
King. On the following morning, Mr Ginnett 
\nshed to go to church, and desired that I should 
accompany him thither. A little before the service 
commenced, we ewered the sacred edifice, walking 
up the side aisle, which was skirted on either hand 
with free seats, afready occupied bv the Sun^y- 
school children and the humbler classes^ As wo 
passed these, a lad, in a voice loud enough ft) be 
heard for some distance round, exclaimed to a 
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a ; tims pobtedly aEttded to^ can be better 
ined tlim deeedbed I know that 1 lelt 
edl^ hot «Di inusomfoctftlale, and wiehed 


'When, 8l the cks® of our stay at Oaidil^ the 
oeeaekm el benefit drew nign, I thought that 
the sntiedacition of a good song or two would be 
«B ^e^tabk addition to the prommme. Happen- 
httg to mention my desire to Mr S—, a times* 
mm with whom I was well acquainted, Wsaid he 
knew ol just the person for the occasion—a young 
lady of considerable acquirements, who coulc^sdng 
l^utifnlly, and who, though at one titoe in good 
circumstances, was now poor, and would he glad 
of a little money. An interview was arranged, at 
which she gave a specimen of her vocal powers. 

Terms were agreed upon, a rehearsal gone through, 
and eventually the evening came round. I 
had announced her name in the advertisements 
and placards as ‘Miss Louisa Vinning, from 
London.' The song she had agreed to render 
was BmuHfid Star, with another in reserve, in 
case of an encore. When the supposed ‘star' 
arrived at the hall, the ladies of our company 
were of course alive with expectation, not uu- 
mixed with envy, of the interest centred in the 
new-comer. 

The song was given most satisfactorily, the 
singer being rewarded with a rapturous encore; 
in response to which she sang another song, the 

title of which I now forget Again the audience! „ . << 1*1 n v i* \ 1 , 

applauded, and the fair songstress withdrew. At light with lleenan 


mobs, twice as many m the hall would hold, 
beaiegod oar doors at an early hour; the excito- 
raent and anxiety to get in being so ^eut, that ib 
would have oem a hc^aless t^k to attempt to 
take the tickets of the people as they passed 
through, I therefore ordem tlutt ^e doors 
shoola be thrown wide cqien, and the crowds 
allowed to pass inside until all the seats were 
full. FeeUng convinced that a large number of 
those still outude, being bent upon witnessing the 
performance, would rather pay to come in thw go 
away again msappoiuted, I went out to them, and 
expressed my regret that so many were unable to 
obtain eniremca 1 explained tnat every part of 
the honse was full except the reserved seats, and 
that the price for admission to these was two 
shillings each. Yery many more than we could 
accommodate came forward with their mouey, and 
these were passed in until every seat was occupied. 
Upwards of seventeen pounds was thus taken; 
while it is probable that, had we not adopted the 
steps above described, w'e should not have taken 
any money at all. • 

Before the close of the performance, Sayera 
came across to pay us a visit, their entertainment 
being over before ours. Looking round with 
evident amazement at our crowded benches and 
reserved seats, he exclaimed; ‘ By Jove, you ’re • 
doing a roie business here ! ’ 

Talking of Sayers reminds mo that’while onr 
company was pc*rlunuing at Greenwich in 1660, 
we were the first to introduce Sayers into tiie 


the close of the performance, Mr Matthews, who 
had honoured my benefit with his patronage and 
presence, came round to me. * Don’t yon know,’ 
asked he, ‘ who that young girl is that sung to¬ 
night?’ ‘Not the slightest idea,’ I answered. 

‘ S- introduced her to me. Wlio is she ? ’ 

With a gesture and look which made me suppose 
that I had made some outrageous mistake, he 
replied: ‘Why, it’s “Polly Buttonhole!”’ Jn 
answer to my plea of ignorance, and the desire I 
expressed to know who Polly Buttonhole might 
be, Mr Matthews then gave me her history, by no 
means an exceptional one ; A happy childhood, a 
heartless lover, diSgrace, distress. That is the 
epitome of her sad life, as narrated to me by Mr 
Matthews. 

During our stay at Cardiff, the American circus 
of Howes and Cushing arrived in the town, bringing 
with it Tom Sayers the famous pugilist, who had 
joined the company some time previously, and 
was now travelling with it from town to town, 
causing a great attraction, and filling Ithe pro¬ 
prietors’ pockets. The agent in advance having 
advertised a ‘one-night stay’ in Cardiff, 1 felt 
sure that our house ’would be empty, unless 
I adopted some plan to avert so undesirable a 
result. Mr Ginnqft being temporarily ab.'>cnt, 


the American, Sayers went to Liveqiool to visit a 
relative of lume, Mr Stout, one of his principal 
backers ; and whilst there he was invited to meet 
at dinner the members of the Stock Excharige, liy 
whom he was presented with a purse of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds. It would have seemed 
incredible to any one at that time, that during 
the comjiaratively short space of nineteen years 
—this is written in 1879—public opinion npiai the 
question of prize-fights could change so ijuickly as 
it has. Such, how'uvar, is the case, and a happy 
change it is. 

Having suggested to ulr Giunetw that it would 
be a great draw if we could get Sayera to ui»pear 
in the circus, he agreed with the idea; so 1 
immediately telegraphed to the champion, making 
him an offer. This was accepted. On the day 
fixed for his appearance, T set ofl in good time for 
his residence 111 Camden Town in a light carriage, 
drawn by a pair of ponies. On returning, the 
vehicle contained Sayers and his son, Harry 
Bruuton, and myself. AH along the route south 
of the river there were plenty of people on the 
look-out for us, who had by some means heard 
that we should jiass. But when we arrived at 
Deptford, the crowds were immense and the cheer¬ 
ing continuous. Here the mob, having taken out 
tlie ponies, drew the carriage with its occupants at 


I had to use my own discretion as to the proper 1 a fair speed through the crowded streets the whole 
course to pursue. ^ I deteimined to issue free { distance from Deptford to the Greyhmnd hotel 
orders, for that night only, to all parts of the at Greenwich, outside which, while we were faking 
house except the reserved aea^ Ten thousand 1 some refreshment, an immense concourse of seven 


of these tickets were printeji, and promptly 
distributed from door to dooif atreet by street, 
until the whole .number were aelivered. Special 
attracjtions were announced by placards; and 
when the momentous evening arrived, enormous 


or eight thousand people assembled. At 7.30- 
the time at which our performance ought to have 
commenced at the circus—not a dozen souls had 
entered the building, Ginnett, with aU his 
experience, was pozHed to account for this, and 
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camfe in hot feaste to Ih© Ghrei^mnd to leam 
where I was andwhsfc I was doh^ WiJjh. groat 
difficulty he nmnaged to make hia miy 
the dense crowd-^the sig^t whidh quite Mr- 
counted to him lor t^ ©mntin^s of the etrcocHirr 
4nd entered the hotel The iiett problem yntL 
how to get Sayofa to the eixeua. S; waa decided 
to harness two powerful horses to a brougham, 
and drive through the crowd as best we eoulA 
This succeeded. The people followed^ us, and 
the circus was soon filled to overflowiM; and 
the evening's performance, including a mendJy 
encounter with the glov«i between Sayers and 
Brunton, was in every way a sneers. As an illus¬ 
tration of the extraordinary popularity of Sayers 
at that time, I may state that numbers of people 
gave half a sovereign apiece for the simple honour 
of being allowed to shake hands with him! 

I am here reminded of one or two other curious 
incidents connected with onr slay at Greenwich. 
One of Ihe clowns we had there was rather 
addicted to his glass; and sometimes, when under 
the influence of potent liquor, would indulge in 
'ractical jokes without stopping to measure the 
i'onsequences, or even trouble himself about them. 
On the day in question, being somewhat the worse 
. for what he had taken, he had been lying on a 
couch for some time, groaning occasionally as 
though in pain, and frequently exclaiming: ‘O 
dear! I feel as though something were going to 
happen iu this house to-day !' Tliis strange u»re- 
botliug was rc' eated iriany titnes, but no one paid 
him any lieed*, Preseutly, however, just as loot- 
steps were he: rd in the room above—noticed by 
the clown, though not hy us—he repeated his 
curious prediction with greater emphasis than 

ever: ’ I'm sum something’s about to'- lie 

had not finisheil liis sonteiicc when an awful crash 
and clatter were heard oi'erhead, as though the 
house itself were coming down about our ears. 
Every one except tlie clown himself started to his 
feet, and rushed out and up-stairs, to endeavour to 
learu the nature of the terrible catastrophe. In 
the room whence the noise had proceeded a pretty 
scene presented itselfi On the floor in front of 
a chiffonier, whose two doors stood wide open, 
was a confused heap of china and glass—cups and 
saucers, va.ses, and other oriiamenis, and ‘ niiscel- 
laucoua effects all thrown together and mostly 
broken. Close by, and iu tears, stood the unfor¬ 
tunate servant who had been sent to the cliiffonier. 
The landlady had already entered the room, and 
was in great distress at the damage done to her 
property, but still more so at the connection which 
the occurrence liad with the drunken clown. 

As it transpired years afterwards, the clown 
had been at work at this chiffonier, and had so 
arranged and piled up its contents, that the 
moment the key was turned and the one door 
opened, the other would fly open also, and pre¬ 
cipitate everything on to the floor. 

On one occasion we were preparing for onr 
promenade through the streets, when a kind of 
‘hanger-on’ to our company, who, thrcfugli hb 
invariable politeness of manner, had been nick¬ 
named ‘Sweet William,’ was deputed to ride a 
highly trained black mare, one of whose tricks 
consisted in undoing her girths with her teeth 
and removing her saddle. Sweet William was 
the last to l^ve the stables, the others having 


K ed Gfit before he had. mounted. Suddenly 
eriei of /Mhxderl’ were heard to proceed 
&om and I a^outed out as l went 

towtods the egM : * Whst^ the mattar ? Who u 
ytV ro^l^ tike agonised voice of 

Sweid: *Make maro’s 

hedd my toel* .And imro eno^h 1 found lie 
ixum (m male’s twbting 

about^ hia &ce deacxibiiig tilto .toost punfol contor- 
tiona, and his toe in ^ marafs mouth I The 
more he stra|^le^ the harder she p^ed td what, 
thfou^ some misadventmee, she mbtook for the 
girth-strops. Ferha{» alro she mistook hi| shouts 
lor the voeiferons cheers of a pleased audience, 
and thought it was *all rightand at it i^aiu she 
weut wim doubled vigour. By some means he 
must have made some slight movement, which the 
mare thought to be her signal to perform the 
trick, and went to work accordingly. However, 
the man was speedily released from hb awkward 
predicament, and the cavalcade proceeded on its 
way; but it was a long time before the incident 
itself ceased to excite a good-natured laugh at the 
expense of Sweet William. 

ARCACHON AS A HEALTH-RESORT, 

It is for the doctor, no doubt, to dccjde what 
invalid should be kept at home, and what ihvalid 
should face the real or imagined difficulties of 
a foreign sojourn; but we cannot help thinking 
that there is often too great a repugnance to going 
abroad, and that the opinion of the man of skiu 

3 occasionally bo somewhat biassed by the 
ngs of the patient. Could any anticipators of 
evil and dbeomfort have had a glimp.se at our 
comfortable little colony in the pine-woods at 
Arcachon ; could they have seen us in spring 
breathing the sweet balmy air of the forest, or 
have felt the genial glow of our wood and coal 
fires when the evening drew on ; could they have 
vbited our market ana seen our fish, our flesh and 
our fowl, above all our mutton, that much- 
thought-of desideratum for the invalid—they would 
have been convinced there was no groat hai'dship 
in spending a time among our foreigu neighbours 
at Arcachon. 

The pretty little French town of Arcachon b 
generally better known for its oyster-beds than 
as an approved sanatorium. It is situated about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Bordeaux, on a little 
inland sea called the ‘ Bassin d’Arcachon/ an off¬ 
shoot of the Bay of Biscay, whose groat swelling 
waves are heard roaring in the distance. It is 
surrounded on all 8ide.s by extensive pine-forests, 
which seem to act in the twofold capacity of 
guardian angeb in shielding against all the cold 
breaths from without, and .as angeb of healing 
in spreading their resinpus aroma all around. 
Arcachon is an exceedingly prosperous little town. 
Its fishing b extensive, and its numerous oyster- 
beds are a source of well-])iud eiuployinent to the 
women as well as the men. There are rich and 
constantly increasing- gleanings to he gathered 
from its winter visitors ; but the summer months 
are its rich har\|i.st-time. Then its rows upon 
rows of pretty vfelas, running along the shore of 
the Bi^in for ^veral miles, m well m those 
situated in the forest, are inhabited for the j^ost 
part by folks from the citv of Bordeaux’ and* from 
the north of Spain, but with a sprinkling of vbitors 
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tmny other towns and countries. The town 
is divided into two parts, the Ville de Mer or 
and the ViUe wHiver —Summer Town and 
Winter Town. The Ville de Mer has in its seaSjon 
many charms. When fleeing from the cold and the 
rain of the summer of 1877, we airived at one of its 
large hotels in the beginning of September, every 
house seemed full to overflowing; and its trim 
houses with their shady porches and gardens, its 
avenues of stately trees, its placid little sea, studded 
with hundreds of little white sails, its beach and 
its bathers, its bustle and its lively French ^hatter, 
made up a very enlivening scene. But the season 
over, those villa-streets arc all but deserted. The 
Ville d’Hiver has also been deserted; but Vnere 
—^its bathers and summer visitors being gone— 
the villas are put through a transition state, and 
come out in order and winter array, ready for a 
different class of visitors—principally those who 
as refugees from more inclement spots come to 
winter amid the mild air of the forest. 

For it is the Ville d'Hiver that is the winter 
and spring home of the invalid. To reach it you 
mount northward up a pretty steep ascent from 
about the middle of the Ville de Mer, and pass 
round or through the beautiful gardens of its 
Casino, turning at every few steps to admire the 
little town and its calm little sea beyond it; 
and all at once, on reaching the summit, you find 
ourself in an enchanted ground, a region of still 
eauty and peace. It is not gorgeous; it is not 
like the Riviera, with its glittering sea and varie¬ 
gated heights. It is the land of peace, not of 
glory; a mass of dark forest, lit up by the sun, 
and embowering the scattered houses which con¬ 
stitute the town. The height on which the Ville 
d’Hiver stands is no more than a sand-hill, or 
rather a series of sand-hills, on which is set a 
labyrinth of villas of every size and every shape, 
all surrounded by their little gardens, and these 
all and everywhere surrounded by pines. Yet is 
it in very deed a city built upon sand. Up banks 
of sand, down bills of sand, through cuttings of 
sand, you go; and perched on the top of sand¬ 
banks, nestled at the bottom of sand-banks, looking 
into yawning gorges of sandy forest, those lovely 
villas stand. Somg there are in unconnected rows ; 
others all alone bub in friendly proximity; facing 
every point of the compass, up high overlooking 
the sea, down deep buri^ among the pines, every¬ 
where villas. There is no order, no stiff for¬ 
mality ; in shape, size, and arcMtecture, each 
differs from its neighbour ; but the effect of the 
whole is a scene upon which the eye delights to 
rest. 

In regard to the virtue that may exist in this 
little city of the pines, we uninitiated have but 
to look at the results# We do not think any one 
could spend a winter Arcachon and become 
acquainted with those who are resident there, or 
who return to it year after year, without being 
forced to the ccwickision that the results of a 
sojourn in Arcachon have often been wonderful. 
:pow those results have been brought about, is 
a question top profound to enter on. Sufficient 
for us that we see them. And w needs seeing to 
bring forth believing; for the cllnato of Arcachon 
is not what< is usually called ;^rfect. We have 
no certainty there of the sun beaming on ns from 
morning to night. At Arcachon we cannot fix 
our picnics a week before the time and feel certain 


that the day w’ill be dry and cloudless. Bift it 
does not suit every one to be roasted; and it may 
be that the climate being more akin to our own 
than tliat in many of the more southern health- 
reso^ does not tell gainst its influence on the 
I British constitution. We are not in this respect 
I transported into foreign soil; we have not tlie 
hard dry heaven of brass above us, but an ex- 
I cellent share of clouds, which do.not hesitate 
to discharge their watery elements at will. And 
there are calm, mild, sweet cloudy days when rain 
does not fall, which, though the sun in his 
glory is withheld, constitute one of the charms 
of the place. In this respect it will be seen 
how much Arcachon differs in climate from so 
many of its brighter southern compeers, where 
the very strength of the sun makes certain 
peculiarly constituted folks feel a chill in re¬ 
moving from his presence. At Arcachon the 
rays of the sun seem to permeate all through 
and beneath the pines, there to be retained and 
linger when Sol himself withdraws. The absence 
of wind is another characteristic of' the forest 
Tempests may roar u-ithout, Atlantic billows may 
be heard in the distance, and even the little Bassin 
may rise suddenly in treacherous little storms; 
but the peace of the forest is seldom disturbed. 

But it is its spring-time which is the peculiar • 
glory and beauty of Arcachon ; for then the pines 
redouble tlieir healing powers. Tlien, too, are the 
little tin cups or earthenware pots hung up below 
tlie newly cut slit in the trunk, to receive its resi¬ 
nous outpourings; and the mass of blossoms shakes 
over everything its yellow powder. ' This powder 
is a peculiar feature: let the least wind stir in the 
forest, and it descends in clouds. It enters the 
open window; it covers the clothing; it flouts 
down to the Ville de Mer; and covers the very 
sea. If it is true that a healing virtue resides 
ill pine-trees, that virtue must certainly be had in 
perfection at Arcachon. 

With regard to the manner of life at Arcachon : 
there are several iKmions well reputed for kind¬ 
ness and considerati'.m to the invalid; but the 
usual drawbacks to a boarding-house cannot be 
surmounted; and to the confirmed invaliil a com¬ 
fortable house, with the homo hou^ aud the Jiome 
ways, must ever be Uie most desirable mode of 
life, when it can be attained. There are many 
excellent houses to be had, w'cdl furnished and 
replete with comfort, so that, to those of easy 
means, we do not think there should be much 
difficulty in the choice of an abode. Still, pre¬ 
cautions need to be taken. The situations differ. 

A breath of the sea-air may be desirable for some, 
whose abode may therefore be chosen among the 
heights overlooking the sea; while it is perhaps 
altogether undesirable for others, who must accord¬ 
ingly retire to the bottom of some protecting slope. 
To those of more limited means, the choice of a 
temporary home becomes more difficult, as small 
comfortable villas fit for winter habitations are 
not very numerous. But the number of houses of 
all sizes is increasing rapidly, so that this want 
will probably soon bo supplied. We think the 
houses in several ways superior to what can be 
rented at home for the same money. 

The commissariat of Arcachon is in nearly every 
respect ample. As in all French towns, groceries 
and English luxuries are dear; and so are vege- 
uibies, which have all to he brought from Bor- 
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dcaux, but are generally veiy good. Fowls are 
cheaper than at home, especialyr turkeys. The 
beef is good, the veal equally so and abundant, and 
the Pyrenean mutton it would be difficult to 
excel. There are many kinds of fish, amongst 
which we may mention soles. Oysters are to lie 
had at half a franc the dozen, and are greatly 
relished, though not in the state of richness the}' 
attain to after transportation and a few months’ 
feeding on the fat things of the Thames. 

Fuel is an item or expenditure which many 
find unexpectedly dear. Abundance of it is ;a 
necessity, and therefore must be procured at .any 
price; but there arc W’ays and means here which 
It is well to consider. “Many have the idea that 
no heat can come from the I'^w French fireplaces 
■we are so accustomed to in our health-resorts. It 
does not come out very willingly certainly, or at 
the moment of kindling; but dry wood and an 
unstinted hand will make a warm fire in spite of 
adverse circumstances. Coals from Bordeaux were 
our resource, a few families joining in taking a 
truck-load; *and a couple of little grates, wdtli a 
few fire-bricks round them, formed no great addi¬ 
tional outlay. 

Tlie resources of Arcachon in the way of re¬ 
creation and amusement, if not numerous, are at 
least good. Who could think it otherwise wdien 
I \vc mention boating and riding as the principal ? 
In the winter-time, riding is the great resource. 
Horse-hire is about half the home-price, and the 
paths through the forest are numerous. During 
our stay, mounted paper-hunts and similar iuuocent 
-imusemenl.' were got up for the young people, 
while the iddcr and Aveaker part of the com- 
niuuity went to see llie start. In spring, boating 
1;-,comes perhaps the most popular recreation; 
ami a tour through the oyster-beds is a thing to 
do ill Atcaclum. 

Arcachon has one great advantage for the 
invalid, that it is easy of access. The long weary 
railway journey, and the trying stoppages inciden¬ 
tal to foreign travelling, need not be encountered. 
A couple of days’ sail from Liverpool in one of 
the fine ‘ I’acitic ’ steamers takes us almost to our 
desired haven. And Arcachon once reached, we 
need be in no hurry to leave it. There, avo are 
not turned adrift eiilier by. burnmg sun or midt- 
ing snoAA', and forced again to become wiinderers 
at the very season of the year Avhich is often 
fraught with such danger to the invalid. For 
when April sheds her influence around, and the 
pines arc pouring out their resinous virtues, if avo 
find the forest air oppressive, avo have but to 
bundle up our few belongings and move a mile or 
so down to the refreshing breezes of the Plage. 
There aa’c LaA’e the sea on one .side, AA'ith its sandy 
beach and all its life of boats and bustle, and 
oyster-women in their picturesque costume. On 
the other, the roAvs of chestnuts in their pyramids 
of pink, and the little toAvn all astir with the 
Easter-holiday-making Bordelais, afford a change 
Avhich, when evening comes, makes us sleep tie 
sleep of the just. 

Ih regard to the medical resources of Arcachon, 
an English doctor has been a winter resident there 
for a good many years. There are also several 
Fi’ench doctors in the place, one in particular 
thought good at diagnosing all lung diseases, and 
who is frequently called in as consulting physician. 
The Ville d’Hiver of Arcachon is rapidly iu- 
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creasing in size. It is about twelve or fourteen 
years since a remarkable cure, attributable only 
to the pines and to no exterior comforts, brought 
the" locality into notice; and Dr Hudson of 
Dublin was the first to send his patients to it. 
His example is now being followed by other 
physicians both in England and Scotland; and 
since the Franco-Prussian war, it is also becoming 
popular with the Parisians. As it increases in 
size, changes may come over it, and improvements 
be made in supplying what is found Avanting; 
and th^se who now complain of its dullness may 
find more gaieties to distract their winter ejenings. 
But gaieties are not conducive to cures, nor Avill 
theyxompensate in the eyes of many an invalid 
for the kindly sympathetic feeling which is at 
present so strong in the little community. 

It is not for us to enter into the question what 
may or may not be the fitting place for those 
threatened wifli that sad disease which malces 
migration from our raw and foggy atmosphere so 
desirable at the approach of winter or spring. 
The effects of climate and atmosphere, and the 
constitutions and symptoms to be considered, are 
so varied, that skill to the utmost is needed in 
making the choice. 

Most fervently do we Avish that those Avho fly 
either to sunny shores or Alpine heights may find 
all their hopes realised ; but for a spring tesort, 
even if not thought of for all the winter, they 
might do Avorse than try the effects of the sweet 
pine-forest of Arcachon. 


DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS OF PREY 

The folloAving remarks upon the systematic 
slaughter of hawks and other birds of prey— 
communicated by Mr Hugh Turner of Ipswich— 
appeared in Land and Water, a journal which has 
repeatedly adv'ocated the cause of our persecuted 
raptorcs. Being so consistent Avith our own vieAVS 
on this important subject, we do not hesitate to 
quote the paragraph in full. It is as follows : 

The great destruction of the noblest species of 
British bird.s, the raptnres (birds of prey), which is 
taking place, and threatens in course of time, if 
nothing is done to jirevent it, to exterminate them 
in England, is a matter to he tleplored not only 
by ornithologists but by the community at large. 
Nature has provided spheres of usefulness for all 
her children ; each has its appointed work to do, 
and if we destroy one, many must suffer the 
consequences. Yet this is what is being done in 
the case of our native hawks. That evil to the 
land, and one of the many burdens the farmer has 
to bear, the gamekeeper, one of the most disturb¬ 
ing elements in the relationship of landlord and 
tenant, and the author of tluj many abuses relating 
to the game-laAvs, indiscriminately destroys all 
bird-life saA’^e game, and it is to him Ave owe in 
great measure the gradual extinction .with UB of 
our native hawks. The gaipekeojier in his cra^ 
ignorance believes that havvlcs in gaining their 
legitimate living prefer game to other food, as 
though they knew of the arbitrary dii^inction made 
only by the law^ of man ; and this is his sole 
reason for destiliying them, because, perchance, 
they may kill a lew of his young ^^heasants and 
partridges, whichHic is reaiing only to be ahaagh- 
tered by the degenerating battue systenii 

Mr F, W. Dealy, writing in Scimee Gosdp for 
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NoTerobex las(t, in an article on the Sparrow-hawk, 
graves the following curioas calculation: ‘ Suppose 
Uieire is one pair or epawow-haW'ks to eveij tw^ty 
square miles of the British Isles—which w a very 
moderate calculation, far below the number—there 
would then be twelve thousand one hundred and 
fifty birds. Again, suppose each of these to con¬ 
sume three bims—sparrows, we will say—^per day, 
they would destroy upwards of thirteen million 
per year. What a holocaust offered up at the 
shrine of agriculture, and yet it is rejecteo.’ 

The Rev. F. 0. Morris, in his well-known W'ork 
on Brilish Birds, speaking of the kestrel, another 
of our commonest, or rather least rare, hawks, 
says; * It does infinitely more good ^han harm, if 
indeed it does any harm at all; and ite stolid 
destruction by gamekeepers and others is much 
to be lamented, and should be deprecated by all 
who arc able to interfere for the preservation of a 
bird which is an ornament to the country.* 

It is a great pity that the raptons were not 
included in the Wild Birds Protection Act, for 
it is in the breeding season, when the hawks resort 
to the w'oods, that their systematic and senseless 
slaughter by gamekeepers takes place. 

In the "winter, birds of prey leave the woods 
for more open country, and at this season of the 
year ma 3 r be seen hovering over farm premises 
and corn-stacks in search of their food in the 
shape of rats, mice, sparrows, &c.; thereby ridding 
the farmer of those tirCsome pests, which under¬ 
mine las buildings and destroy hundreds of coombs 
of com annually, besides doing other mischief; 
yet here i^ain they are thoughtlessly shot at by 
any and every one carrying a gun. Can the 
increase of vermin in farm homesteads be won¬ 
dered at when the very means Nature has given 
to remedy the evil is being wantonly destroyed ? 

As an instance of the war waged against our 
native hawks, I may mention that during last 
month four rough-legged buzzards—a large and, 
with us, rare species of haw'k—were killed in the 
neighbourhood of this town ; two of them had 
been shot and one trapped by gamekeepers. I 
would ask all lovers of Nature to try their utmost 
to prevent this wholesale destruction of our native 
raptores, or they will awaken when too late to the 
fact of the loss of nf&ny of the most beautiful and 
useful of our feathered friends, 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

Ai the first meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in the present year, Mr W. H. Barlow, 
tiie President, in the course of an address, gave a 
snmmary of the progress of engineering since 1828, 
the year in which the Institution obtained its 
royal charter. Then there were a few tramways 
for the transport of coal in the mining districts, 
and a railway from •Stockton to Darlington. In 
1830 the railway from Liverpool to Manchester 
was opened. Now, the railways of the world 
measure more than one JmndreA and six^ thou¬ 
sand miles, in which the invested capital 
amounts to more than thr^ tMusand two bun- 
dred million^ sterling. And considering that 
the g^-eateV part of the world is still unprovided 
with railways, the civil engineers look forward to a 


very long period of active work in railway con¬ 
struction. Not less remarkable is the increase of 
steam-navigation ; hut with the number of steam- 
vessels there has been an increase of wrecks. 
These disasters may be to a large extent obviated 
by the improvement of ports and construction of 
harbours of refuge on both sides of the OhanneL 
So much thought, scientific knowledge, and un¬ 
remitting perseverance have been bestowed on 
perfecting marine engines and the build and 
endurance of ships, that the losses by wreck 
appear doubly deplorable. 

The telegraph was then mentioned. In its 
present form it had no existence in 1828, In 
1875, the total length of wire in operation was 
estimated at four hundred thousand miles. Lines 
have since been extended to the Cape of Good Hope 
and Zanzibar, and two cables laid between France 
and America. By means of the ‘relay* (an 
instrument for calling a local battery into pl^y, 
and thus increasing the electrical current), mes¬ 
sages can be sent to distances formerly regarded 
as impossible. Calcutta and London, seven thou¬ 
sand miles apart, have been frequently put into 
direct communication. The prospect of the exten¬ 
sion of telegraphs is not less encouraging than 
that of railways. 

Another instance is found in the enormous 
growth of the use and application of gas. The 
sum of the investments in gas-worjes tliroughout 
the kingdom now amounts to forty million pounds, 
of which twelve million pounds represent the 
capital of the London gas companies. In 1878 
the length of gas-mains in the metropolis was 
two thousand five hundred miles; the street lamps 
numbered fifty-eight thousand ; the quantity of 

S jas manufactured was seventeen thousand five 
lundred million cubic feet, and the residual 
matters produced in the manufacture were worth 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand pounds. 

The telephone, Sir Joseph Whitworth's pro¬ 
cess for compressing instead of hammering steel, 
general improvements in the mamifactnre of iron 
and steel, and >»ridge8 and tniftels were men¬ 
tioned as illu^rative examples of the advan¬ 
tage derived from a better knowledge of physical 
science. Mr Barlow will find many to agree 
with him where he says: ‘Obviously it is most 
essential that engineers should be acquainted 
with the principles which lie at the foundation of 
mechanical science, and with the nature and 
properties of the materials employed in works.* 
It remains for the engineers to avail themsdves 
of the abundant means which now exi.st for the 
study of applied science ; and the more they stud^ 
materials, especially iron, and find out their limit 
of endurance, the better for all concerned. 

It has been sliewn that the rise and fall of the 
tides all around our coasts might be made to work 
machinery to compress air, and that this com¬ 
pressed air could be applied to vehicles of all 
kinds, private as well as public, to do the work of 
homes. In New York, a tramway system is already 
worked upon tbk principle, llesorvoirs of com¬ 
pressed air are situated at certain street-stations 
where the cars are charged. They can then run 
for two miles or more before the air-supply 
becomes exhausted. It is also suggested that 
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coropressed air might be laid on like gas, for the storing up electricity in conrenicnt receptacles for 
performance of domestic work. scientific purposes or ordinary work. They make 

Water-power for household purposes has been use of a cell or suitable vessel containing a satu- 
brooght into use at Zurich. Firewood, for ex- rate’d solution of zinc sulphate in which are two 
ample, is to be sawn into convenient lenirths for copper-plates connected by a wire. A current 
burning. A small sawing-machine on wheels is from a dynamo-electric machine is then passed 
drawn V to the front of a house. They through the cell from the lower to the upper plate, 

connect it by a flexible tube with the nearest and is continued until metallic zinc in consider- 
hydrant; the. water flows to the machine ; the able quantity is deposited on the upper plate, and 
saw dances, and cuts up the wood with surprising a dense solution of copper sulphate overlies the 
rapidity. The quantity of water used is shewn by under plate. The charge is then complete, and 
an indicator affixed to the sawing-machine. A may Iw applied as required. The cell may be 
portable turbine has also been invented, and coverea or sealed, to prevent evaporation; and 
eimiloyed in many places in the city, in driving since no addition of new material is needed, a 
a Gramme machine for the production of electric restqfation to an active condition is at any time 
light. Water is sold very cheap in Zurich; but possible. 

there are perhaps other towns in which this, so As the Professors remark: ‘The most obvious 
to call it, domestic water-power could be advan- application of a storage battery furnishing a con- 
tageously introduced. A turbine of American stant and lasting current, is to replace the ordinary 
origin, about four inches in diameter, has for telegraphic bafteries; the objections to the direct 
some time been sold in London. Its office is to use of the dynamo-electric machine being mainly 
work a sewing-machine. An india-rubber tube is the necessity for continually sustaining the driving- 
attached to the ordinary water-supply—a similar power and preventing variations or intermissions 
tube acting as waste-pipe to the nearest sink. therein, to adapt the current generated to the 

A French captain at Oran, Algiers, has invented work to be done ; and to sustain a uniform electro- 
a hydraulic apparatus which, by dilating and con- motive force in said current. By the use of a 
tracting itself under water, produces an up-and- storage battery, the dynamo-electric machine may 
down motion which might be utilised for mechani- be run at suitable intervals to produce and main- 
cal operations.—A hat-maker at Paris claims to tain the charge.’ Storage batteries, as tfiey point 
have invented an aspiring or exhausting cloth, out, could be made use of in lighthouses, to work 
which obviates the inconveniences occasioned by alarm signals, to drive small machines, and for 
perspiration. many other obvious purposes. 

T)r Schwendler, the electrician-general of India, The long-vexed question as to the cause of the 
ao he may In- called, has shewn that the cumber- unfortunate accident to the Thunderer gun has at 
some galvani 1 batteries which now produce the length been definitely set at rest. The committee 
currents used by telegraphers for messages and of inquiry reported that the cause of the gun 
8ij,;iials may be done away with, and advan- bursting was, that it had inadvertently received a 
tageousiy replaced by a current from a dynamo- double charge both of shot and powder. This 
electric machine, A machine of this kind, as is theory was called in question by many, and more 
pretty well known, converts mechanical power j particularly by Colonel Palliser, who instituted a 
directly into magnetism and electricity. I'lie 1 series of trials upon a smaller gun, which, in 
current thus produced can be employed in various | result, certainly went to uphold his views. The 
ways : as light, and as a meclninical helper in ' sister-gun to that which burst has, however, now 
domestic and official ivork. It can be .set to ! been put through a similar series of experiments 
swing punkahs, raise lifts, ring liells, drive a } —the last of which consisted in the ignition of a 
wheel, impel currents of air, and to other useful I double charge, which shattered the gtin to pieces, 
employments ; and at night it will liglit up a ! Although this experiment has cost a large sum, it 
telegraph office, a railway, statien, or a street, has restored confidence in our big guns, for it 
While the main current is thus busily eniployed, shews that they will only give way nrider cir- 
it may be tapped, so to speak, and weak currents cumstances which should never be possible, 
drawn off for telegraphic purposes. Experiments A portion of the history and results of the 
tried at the government telegraph-works Alipore, Voyage of H.M.8. Ohallenger, containing zoolo- 
India, proved completely successful, for messages gical descriptions with plates, is published. The 
were sent bv the weak current to Agra, eight whole work will comprise fourteen or fifteen 
hundred and fifty nailes distant, without any quarto volumes, presenting a general account of 
diminution of the light by which the works were the voyage with charts and landscapes, the inag- 
illurainated. Not le8.s successful were experiments netical and meteorological observations, the nature 
made in the office at Calcutta, where fourteen of recent deposits at tne sea-bottom, their bearings 
telegraph lines terminate. Messages were sent on geology and petrology, oh the general chemical 
along each of these lines at the same time, and and physical results of the expedition, besides full 
not more than 5'0 per cent, of the main current details of zoology and natural history. This is 
was required. The employment of a magneto an important scheme, and we may as5.ume that 
machine in lieu of a battery for telegraphic the work, when complete, will be a not less 
purpose, is of itself by no means new, for the important contributioii to science. 

ABC Telegraph of Wheatstone, so common on The publication of an important book has beeit 
private lines, has always been worked by this commenced in Melbourne: a description with 
means. But w^e may infer that dynamo-electric coloured plates cl the various eucalyptus trees df 
machines, capable of multifarious purpose^ will Australia. As a pv’ork of reference4br tree-culti- 
some day be more generally employed. vators, this work will be eminently useful iif all 

l*rofes.sor8 Houston and Thomfion of the Central countries. * •' 

High School, Philadelphia, have devised a way of From the Geological and Natural History Survey 
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of Canada, wMcli takes a wide sweep into sur- 
ronnding regions, we learn that on the east coast 
of Hudson’s Bay the sea-level is falling at a com¬ 
paratively rapid rate, from five to ten feet in a 
century. Certain bays and mouths of rivers, once 
resorted to by ships, cannot now be approached ; 
and that which was formerly covered by the tide, 
is now several feet out of the water. 

Lord Walsingham has placed at the disposal of 
the Entomological Society two prizes of fifty pounds 
each : one for the best and most complete life- 
history of the parasite supposed to produce the 
so-called ‘ gapes ’ in poultry; and one for a' similar 
history* of the parasite supposed to produce the 
grouse disease. The inquiry cannot be termed 
strictly entomological, but good may *00010 from it 
nev’ertheless. 

In a. communication read to the Geological 
Society by Dr Wallich, interesting particulars 
were given of the origin, mode* of formation, 
and cause of the stratification of the chalk Hints, 
following them from the period when the chief 
portion of the silica of which they are composed 
was eliminated from the ocean w'ater by the deep- 
sea sponges, to the period in w’hich tliey became 
consolidated. The silica is derived mainly from 
the sponge-beds and fields which exist in im¬ 
mense profusion over the areas occupied by the 
Globigerine or calcareous ooze. Sponges are the 
only really important contributors to the flint 
formation that live and die on the sea-bed ; and 
flints are just as much an- organic product as the 
chalk itself. Dr Wallich is of opinion that the 
substance to which the name Bamijbius has been 
given is in reality sponge protoplasm ; and tliat 
no valid lithological distinction exists between the 
chalk and the calcareous mud of the Atlantic, 
and that therefore the calcareous mud may be, 
and in all probability is ‘ a continuation of the 
chalk-formation.’ 

It is frequently said that uncivilised people have 
an advantage over the civilised in their exemption 
from unsoundness of teeth. Among the civilised, 
the ‘wisdom-teeth’ are very apt to become im¬ 
paired, and these with other defects are looked on 
as results of civilisation. But Professor Flower, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in a discourse to 
the Odontological' i^ociety on abnormal dentition, 
accompanied by exainiJles from all parts ol‘ the 
world, shewed that ‘defective condition of the 
wisdom-teeth is no monopoly of the most highly 
civilised races, but may also be found among 
the most abject and degraded of the whole human 
species.’ In the Eskimos and other Mongol races, 
the instances of entire absence of wisdom-teeth 
are numerous. 

‘ Phthisis,’ says Dr W. Thomson of Melbourne, 
‘continues to be the most fatal disease in Victoria. 
Deaths from phthisis’(consumption) in 1877 num¬ 
bered one thousand and eighty-eight, which is a 
larger number than was ever previously recorded 
in any year.’ He l^as visited many parts of the 
ivorld, has resided some years in Australia, and 
has set forth his views upon the malady, supported 
by cases observed in actual practice, in a book 
entitled On Phthisis and the sumosed Injluence of 
Climate^ being an Analysis of Statistics of Con¬ 
sumption vn f his part of Austrmm. By medical 
practitioners and ..persons intending to visit Aus¬ 
tralia in piimrit of health, the book may be read 
with advant^e. 


In a paper read before .the National Academy 
of Sciences at Washington, Mr Le Conte states 
his views on the ‘Glycogenic Function of the 
Liver,’ and the way in which it disposes of waste. 
‘ It seems to me,’ ne says,.‘ that physiologists do 
not even yet sufficiently appreciate the function of 
the blood as a reservoir. The blood must be 
regarded as a reservoir not only for oxygen and 
carbonic acid, but also and still mor.e for food, for 
fuel, and for waste. The tissue-food of to-day is 
not used for building to-clay; but the blood is 
drawn upon for materials for this purpose, and 
resupplies itself from albuminoid food. The 
amyloid food of to-day is not burned to-day; 
but the blood is drawn upon for fuel, and resup¬ 
plies itself from the liver; while the liver in its 
turn resupplies itself from the amyloid food. So 
also waste tissue of to-day is not mainly burned 
and eliminated to-day ; but the blood is again 
drawn upon for fuel from this source, and resup- 
])lies itself from the liver, and the liver from the 
tissues. 

According to Mr Le Conte, the three sources of 
vitiil force and animal heat arc (1) the combustion 
of the Avbole of the amyloids ; (2) the combustion 
of tlie combustible portion of albuminoid food 
excess ; and (3) the combustion of the combustible 
portion of waste tissues. Therefore, he observes, 
the function of the liver is to prepare all the fuel 
of the body, and this fuel i.s only liver-sugar. 


LINES ON rOIlTOBKLLO. 

WEITTES AETEE A VISIT OF TWO MONTHS IN 1877. 

The linos arc a reply to tlio old song, beginning ‘ By 
Pinkie House oft lot me walk, t<i muse on Nelly's 
charms.’ For a suitable rhyme to ‘Nolly,’ the name 
* I’ortobello ’ i.s given as ‘ PortobeUi,’ sueh being the 
ordinary pronunciation by certain classes in Edinburgh. 

Tiioratt Pinkie walks are wondrous tine 
For musing on your Nelly, 

I much prefer for change of air, 

The vv'alks in ‘ Portobclli.’ 

I ’ll ne’er repine for charms divine 
You find in lovely Nelly ; - 

The charms that last, are to my taste 
Tlio cha/ms of ‘Portobelli.’ 

The yellow sands, with mirthful bands, 

-And nought to e’er repel ye; 

That beach so rare, beyond compare, 

NYhich fringes ‘ Portobelli.’ 

A lieauteous scene, the air serene, 

Ah ! what can e’er e,xcel ye ! 

The SUIT) of health, above all wealth, 

You ’ll find in ‘PurtobollL’ 

A choice retreat, with dwellings meet— 

Fit home for any Nelly ; 

They ’j-e to be blest who take their rest 
In pleasant ‘Portobelli.’ 

Wliere’er I roam and far from home, 

I ’ll not forget to tell aye, 

Of happy summer days I spent 
With friends in ‘ Portobelli,’ W. 0. 
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A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

By 1). CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHAPTER I.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The day iras wintry and the mtnliyht yhogtly when a wintry and a ghoat-Ukc apparition came upon me. 


4r' 


The firt!! tliiu" I remomlier is a narrow little 
j>al(h of garden, sunomuled by high walls of 
inick, and enleilb) a paved brickyard. The day 
was wintry and the sunlight ghostly wher Memory 
]iresentcd me with her first photograph. I am 
uhle to recall the time (pute clearly, and nothing 
«<‘enis clearer than the complete absence ol emo¬ 
tion wluch followed the sbitement that I w'as an 
orphan. Sally, the one grim hut faithful domestic 
<if our fallen hou•^e, brought me the news with 
tear*. 1 uneued it with a childish stoicism. Plny- 
ing dismally an hour afterwards in that chill 
winter sunlight about the bricked yard and the 
frowsy and ill-kept garden, I was seized and vio¬ 
lently caressed by our old servant. I'liere Memory’s 
negative suddenly comes to an edge, and the 
time that followed lias, for a space, no pictures fur 
me. Just tlial little .snatch of light comes in 
between Iw'o blanks. 1 find by reference to date.s 
that the first blank had lasted just three years. 
The next lasted a month only. J’oot little touch 
of childish memory!—a sterile halting-place 
between two deserts of shade and night. 

I did not know until afterwards how utterly 
•alone and desolate I waaa, and how narrow a chance 
1 had of finding a home in the neighbouring union 
workhouse. I am on all hands assured that my 
father’s dealings with the world liad not been 
liouourable. I have been told that he broke my 
niothei 8 heart; that he sejuaudered his patrimony ; 
that he had been guilty of mean devices to escape 
Ins creditors. But 1 know these things to be 
untrue, although it is of little use to defend him 
now. 

I sit here in ray chambers, with my feet at 
the bars and my pipe between niy teeth, and bid 
the footlights spring up, and set the orche.stra 
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tuning their instruments. The curtain rises. The 
first picture appears, and—to what sad and sweet 
music—the panorama glides along ! ” 

I have heard so much from that good and faith¬ 
ful servitor, that the month I liave spoken of has 
lost its blank unreality, and grown to be as real 
as the rest. Sally 'Tronmu took me--the only 
tiling she took—from the house which Death and 
Debt bad made uiiteuantable, and carried me to 
her mother’s cottage, a queer little establishment, 
w ith a .set of green wooden palings round it, and 
with two little patches of garden in Iront, each 
about the .size of a hearth-rug. The tin} garden 
W'as filled with tw'o odoriferous growths of .shrub. 
'W’^luit their scientific name might be I cannot 
say, but they were ahvavs spoken of as ‘ old 
man’ ami 'old w’oinan.’ The sexes dw’elt apart, 
and w'ere held sternly separate by a small quarried 
footway, flanked on eitlnsr side by a double row of 
oyster-shells. The houseXitself, partly by reason 
of its quaint architecture, and partly by reason 
of the fact that, from earth to chimney-top, it 
was covered with oyster-shells, had always, to 
my childish eye, the aspect of an extinct and 
helpless mollusc. The molluscous tribes seemed 
richly rejresented close at hand. Oyster-shells, 
of gigaiitw proportions, were piled about the 
ragged fimds, or lay strewn upon the grimy 
mounds of ''that desolate region. I recognise 
them noA’s as forpace-rafuse; but as I wandered 
about tlie place in those? days, though the right 
royal prince Oargantpa had not then been intro¬ 
duced to me, I often pictured "h huge ^figure, 
staudiug before some elysian and mountainous 
oysler-stall, Vieldiug a vipfegar bottle and a 
pepper c.ister of the size of tLfe parish church- 
tower, emptying some of those enormous shells of 
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their esculent inhabitants, and paying for his 
alfresco feast one Brobdingnagian penny. 

Walking up the quarried footway, Mrs Troman’s 
visitor found progress barred by a sort of grated 
wooden portcullis. This was intended to keep me 
from straying beyond the household ken ; and I 
was so far like a baron of the middle ages, that the 
passer-by might guess by the position of the port¬ 
cullis whether I was at home or abroad. Having 
passed this barrier, you had three steps to go down. 
Those steps and the floor beyond them were of 
red quarries, and clean as surubbing could make 
them. The kitchen had a low but ample fire¬ 
grate ; a feeder of bent steel, polished till lire flat 
round plate on its top [looked in the firelight 
like a rising wintry sun ; a sturdy unclothed ditil 
table with red Ifgs ; a nondescript couch covered 
with chintz, oold, crackly, shining, and comfort¬ 
less ; a mifror, hint of far-olT gentility somewhere, 
hanging on the wall between the table and the 
couch ; and an old clock, which, being too tall 
for the apartment, was accommodated with a well 
to stand in. The mirror was a small affair, bound 
by miniature columns <jf fluted gold with florid 
ornamentation on the pediment.s, and the glass was 
S€*imed and scratched and blotted until it looked 
like a page fi’ora some faded atlas. The tall old 
clock regarded me as an intruder from the first 
moment of my arrival, bullying me solemnly, even 
in Sally’s presence, and frightening me with moni¬ 
tory tickings when I sat alone. Its face rejwe- 
sented one of the heavenly bodies—the moon, I 
’ fancy—a foolish, staring, futile sort of counten¬ 
ance, which always seemed to me like a dead 
mask with a living face behind it, the living face 
to which that voice belonged wliich ticked the 
seconds so remorselessly. 

The country round about was very dreary. Tlie 
normal colour of the sky was a dull and darkish 
slate, with an occasional touch of blue in it, by 
way of a summer wonder. The district in its 
general (outlines -was as flat as a scene in Holland ; 
but it had about it here and there mountains of 
slag and cinder and mine-refuse, and was exca¬ 
vated here and there into clay mines, and was in 
all directions harried and broken up a.s if by a 
small aixd fretful volcanic agency. An agency 
not powerful enough for any great upheaval, biit 
with just suflicient strength to fret aud worry the 
surface of the patient earth in this way. Not an 
extinct volcanic agenc^iy any means; for there 
was 'always on the edi^ of the dull sky a lurid 
gleam; and always you might hear a shuddering 
boom which shook ^he air; and always, move 
where you might, you were engirt by smoke and 
flame. The heavy skeleton frames at the heads 
of coal-pits,were thick on the landscape, waiting, 
as I used to fancy, like huge spiders, for the flies 
which came up from belo.w, drawn cunhingly and 
swiftly by a gliding line-into their figly gra.sp, 
to be dropped again empty. * 

This was my childish environment!? M the age 
of four or thereabouts—Sally’s ^nd of scholarship 
being by that time ^haasted ~I was * sent . to 
Bcliool. The seminary I attended was jiresidcd 
over iiy a dirty old ♦'oman, who smoked a 
short c^y pipe. "What sort of scholastic regimen 
I bad, It i.s scarcely W’orth while to jiay. Reading 
and writing, says Degberry, come by nature; and 
less by reason or any* Assistance than by force of 
nature I learned to read. 1 spent my infrequent 


pence in the purcha.se of literary stores. Not far 
from Sally’s house was a small shop with a single 
bleared and dirty window. This window was 
.covered at night-time by a shutter wdiich hung 
downward, having its hinges on the upper c.ase- 
meut, so that during the day it was necessary to 
prop it up with stick.s, and thus convert it into a 
kind of roof. Under that frail and brief shelter I 
have often stood in rainy weather to spell through 
one large-typed page of Jack the Giant-Killer, or 
the legend "of Simple Simon. Stories of Bluebeard 
and Blueskin—whom I regarded as a kind of 
literary twins—wore there also; and the library 
included further the narrativOvS of the lives of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack and Three-fingered Jack, 
another pair of twins. • They wore all illustrated 
bj’ outrageous cuts, loo.sely slopped over with water 
colours in such wise that the crimson hue of Blue¬ 
beard’s Inrban incarnadined the clouds^ and Ins 
yellow boots overflowed the foreground. 

In the. way of literature, Sally’s house was not 
altogether unprovided. The Pilgrim’s Progrm and 
(he Holy IVar, a mutilated copy of the Arnhinn 
Nights, a Family Bible—including the Apocrypha 
and several iricrediblo steel engravings—and a 
fat volume containing Zadig, the Devil on Tiv/> 
Slicls, IlodericJc Random, and Gil Jilas, made nji 
the library. How these books had been got 
together, or to whom they had belonged, I never 
knew; but they were to me such a source of 
infinite enchantment as I can never cea.se to be 
affectionately grateful for. It is not the least 
among the joys they brought that they made that 
dismud Black Country lovely in my eyes, filling 
it—as they did—with all manner of sivoet associa¬ 
tions, which have lasted until now. For evru 
now, Gil Jilas, when I rejoin him in his adven¬ 
tures, parts from his nude at the corner of Vew 
Tree Lane; and Benjamin, whenever I renew 
acquaintance with him, ia seized, with the golden 
cuj) in his sack, in front of Pleasant Row C'ottugos. 

The day was wintry and the sunlight ghost-liko 
when a wintry and a ghost-like apjiarilion cauu^ 
upon me. I was playing alone. 1 always did 
play alone; for !:iilly iiaa a mighty idiia of my 
gentility, and .slernly foibade all u^iduble contact 
with aboriginal in!iu.icy. I wo-s naturally a little 
shy, and more than a "little given to the building 
of wonderful castle.s'. I preferred to exercise iny 
architectural art alone; and had wandered away 
over the grimy pit-mound fronting on Sally's 
house, along the slimy canal which ran bcliiud 
that Apennine, over the little Dutch-looking 
bridge, and into a certain mangy meadow, whicli 
then represented to me the very heart of Nature’s 
solitude. At the end of this meadow was a deli¬ 
cious terror—a yawning precipice, which seemed 
to me of Alpine height and grandeur, although 
more recent visits assure me that this dreadful 
chasm is as mere a clay-pit as any in the comity. 
Beyond it the earth burned slowly always, and the 
place was Banyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death 
in dull weather, and on sunshiny days it was 
Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds. It was surroundeif 
by a rickety wooden fence; and one of my delight.s 
was to hang over a broken stump, and—blinding 
myself from all knowledge of earth and sky—to 
give myself the fearsome pleasure of falling in 
fancy over that sheer precijiice. This got to be a 
regular part of my nightly dreams at last, and I 
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did what I chose with the fancy, asleep or awake. 
I fell swiftly, and, suspending myself half-way, 
winged a leisurely spiral way upwards. I went 
head, foremost or feet foremost, uke a stone, anfj 
came without a sliock to the bottom. Without 
ever having heard of Mr Daniel Home or Mrs 
Guppy, I was the equal of either, so far as volun¬ 
tary levitation went. On the particular day I 
speak of I liad got to my lavourite stump, and 
after d lengthier waiting than usual, had just 
begun my delicious unwholeHomc journey, when I 
was startled out of the fancy by a sound which 
very nearly startled me into the fact. The sound 
was that of a quick; footsU'p. So near I was to 
being startled into the fact,.tliat if the man whose 
approach had broken my dream had not taken 
mo by the petticoats, I should infallibly have 
fallen over. 1 was so energetically plucked from 
danger that 1 was thrown a yai’d or two into the 
meadow;* and having had just time to be dread¬ 
fully frightened, ami seeing that it was a stranger 
who liad both frightened and rescued me, tlie 
proper thing for me at the moment appeared to 
bo to cry. Tlie man stood and looked at me, 
and frightened me still more, lie was a young 
man, and evidently belonged to a very superior 
cias.s to that I commonly mixed with or commonly 
saw. lie liad ring.s on his lingers, for instance, 
and wore a gold cliain. He was well dressed, or 
rather his clothes Avere made of good material and 
looked new ; but they Avore torn and splaslied 
Irom head to foot. On his left side ho had a 
streak ol' dry Avhite mud from shoulder to knee, 
iiis fac(! was handsome, but haggard beyond all 
descrijttion, and his lips were drawn hack from 
l!ic teelli in a A'cry remarkable Avay, I have seen 
the same look on a dead face since then; but ,l 
iiad never seen it before, and it frightened me 
l-.onibly. His hair AA’as very Avildly disarranged, 
and there Avas a dark blur of unsha\^eu beard on 
cli(*ek and chin. He stood and stared at me after 
having piiched me into the meadow ; and when I 
l)ad once, or twi(;e stolen a look at him, 1 greAv bo 
desj)erately frightened that 1 did not even dare 
to cry, 

‘ \Vlial Avere you doing there J’ he asked me. 

I made, no answer ; and he mnttereci to himself : 

‘ That’s an act ol' ProA'idenco, anyway. I startle 
liim into it, and I drag him out of it. Couldn't 
I’rovidence have done as muCh for me, 1 wonder ? ’ 

There he laughed, and sat down on the grass at 
a little distance. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked suddenly. ‘What’s 
your name ?' 

^ I managed somehow to say: ‘Johnny Camp- 

‘ Got any friends, Johnny Campbell /’ he asked 
me. 

I responded : * Yes sir,’ with inward quaking. 

‘ Then go home,’ ho said, ‘ and tell them not to 
let von Avander about in tliis wild way.’ 

‘Yes sir,’ I answered again, still in fear of his 
lips and his eyes. 

He did not move, and I was too frightened to 
do so. 

‘ What’s to-day 1 ’ he asked me. 

I told him ‘ Tliursday,’ 

Then he mused for a while, and plucked a few 
blades of grass, and ate them slowly. 

‘How old arc you'?’ he demanded, ^ter this 
pause. 


‘ Nearly seven,’ I told him, 

* Are you a sharp lad ? ’ he questioned. ‘ Do 
you know how far it is from here to London ? ’ 

I made shift to tell him there was a milestone 
not far off which said it was a hundred and six- 
teen miles ; to which he responded: ‘Nonsense.’ 

Then he ate another blade or two of grass, and 
said to himself, though lie looked hard at me the 
while : ‘ Let me see. Five days. And a life taken, 
and a life put in danger, and a life saved.’ 

He rose then, and after a glance over the broken 
railings, he looked back at me, and laughed, and 
i said : ‘ There are better chances than that in the 
I world, even yet, Johnny Campbell.’ 

I With that he went away. What tJick Memory 
i plays me, I can guess; but te seemed to me 
I rather to vauish into air than to disappear in any 
common fashion. I sat and cnoi^, and shivered 
for a little while, and then weed h»me, to find 
that day lyade doubly memorable. 

When I reached Sally’s house I was still crying. 

! The man Avhom 1 had just seen had thrown me 
into a spot in the mangy meadow where the grass 
was covered with wet clay. I was not at all hurt; 
but 1 had covered my^face and my hands with 
tear-moistoned soil, and came as a perfect shock 
on Sally when I entered the kitchen, * 

‘ Oh, you dreadful, tiresome, dirty child ! ’ cried | 
Sally, making a dart at me and recoiling. ‘ O dear, 
dear! It’s them nasty lads, I knew. There; 
take off your pinner, and don’t stand staring at 
me like a blue dog in a dark entry.’ Sally’s 
similes Avere all of an extravagantly imlikely sortf 
I and this of the blue dog in the dark entry was 
j the one in especial use in all cases of emereency 
I or surprise. ‘ Come an’ be washed. Them dread¬ 
ful lads! I’d like to make a end o’ the lot of 
’em, that I would. You’ve been playin’ with 
that there Johnny Wardle, I know.’ 

There Sally made a sudden courtesy. ‘I beg 
your pardon, ma’am. I didn’t see as anybody 
Ava.s here. IVhat might you be pleased to want, 
ma’am ? Will you take a seat, ma’am ? ’ 

I turned round, and seeing that a stranger had 
entered the house, took refuge behind the clock. 
The stranger was an ehlerly lady, dressed in deep 
mourning. She Avas X'ery set and stately in bear¬ 
ing, and A^Ty set and statfly in speech; but her 
face and voice were inviting. I have since then 
lost my childish faculty for reading faces; but in 
all my childish exper^nces, I was never once 
I deceived in that regard,\nd certainly in them all 
had never lighted on a face which attracted me so 
much. The lady, in spites of Sally’s invitation, 
remained standing. 

‘ Your name,’ she asked, ‘ is Troman ?’ 

‘ Yes ma’am,’ returned Sally. ‘ At your service, 
ma’am.’ 

‘You lived for some years, I think, Muth Mrs 
John Campbell of Heafli House?' 

‘Yes iij^am,’ said Sally. ‘Pore dear lady. I 
Aventtq liAwith her when her got married, and 
I lived w^h her till her died, and see her die.’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 have Leard of you and of your faithful 
service’—Sally courtesied—‘and of your kindness 
to her child.’ Sallji courtesied again. ‘Js that 
the child V 

‘ I ’lu regular ashamed to shew him, ma’am,’ said 
Sally, brin;^Bg me from bettiwi the clock; ‘but 
I wanted the kitclien to‘do my ironin’ in, and so 
I let him go out and play himself, an’ them nasty 
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lads about here lias been and rolled him again, I 
Bupnose.’ 

By that phrase Sally signified the method by 
■which certain of the young democrats of that 
region revenged themselves upon me for her pro¬ 
clamation of my unfitness to associate with ‘the 
likes o’ them.’ It was their occasional practice 
to seize me when I strayed away from home, and 
to roll me in any conveniently muddy spot, until 
I assumed the aspect of an earthen image. 

‘Will you oblige me,’ said the lady, ‘by wash¬ 
ing him ?’ p 

‘Certainly, ma’am; I was just agoing to do it,’ 
Sally explmned. 

‘ So I saw,’ responded the lady, and seated her¬ 
self. ‘ 

‘Though;- goodness gracious knows,’ said Sally 
as she took mdvin hand, ‘as he was sent out this 
blessed mOmin’ as neat as ever was new pin, 
ma’am.’ « 

I was forthwith taken away and washed and 
brushed, and having been inducted into clean 
socks and a new pinafore, was brought back to the 
kitchen. Then the lady asked me to sit upon 
her knee, and I did so. 

.,‘1 suppose,’ she asked Sally, ‘that you knew 
nothing of this young gentleman’s relatives—of 
his parents’ relatives, T mean ?’ 

‘No ma’am,’ Sally answered. ‘I didn’t know 
as he had a soul in the world as ud own him.’ 

‘I,’ said the lady, ‘am his aunt. My name is 
Campbell. Mr John Campbell—your old master, 
‘ the child’s father—•was my husband’s brother. 
1 believe he has no nearer relative than myself, 
and I propose to take charge of him.’ 

I looked across at Sally then, and slipping from 
I the lady’s lap, ran to my old protectress. She 
took me up and put her firm red arms about me. 

‘No ma’am,’ said Sally, in a sort of quiet 
desperation. ‘I can’t dream o’ partin’ from the 
child.’ 

‘But you must see,’ said the lady, ‘that it 
cannot be for his advantage to live here.' 

‘It ud be cruel, ma’am,’ said Sally with a gulp, 
‘to part me and the child.’ 

‘It would he far more cruel to tlio child to 
leave him here ; and I am his natural guardian.’ 

‘Well ma’am,’ said. Sally, ‘I’ve been hi.s un- 
nat’ral guardian now for pretty nigh three year, 
ma’am. I should like to kuow, ma’am, why he 
ain’t been sought after?;' I took him out of his 
oor'dead father’s arnv, I did, and brought him 
ome along with me and rared him, and didn’t 
get no nat’ral guardians coming to ask a word 
about him.’ 

‘I was away from England -when Mr Campbell 
died. Your question is a very natural one, and 
your conduct does you very great credit. You 
shall be well paid for whaf you have doie.’ 

I was staring hard at the^ lady all/this time, 
and I noticed that she blushed deeply a moment 
after she had said this. I think it wan at Sally’s 
start of wounded indignation. • • 

‘You’ll have to prone these words, as you’re 
his aunt, ma’am,’ said Sally very quietly, and 
folding me tigl}j.ly in her ams, ‘ But if you are 
his auuh ma’am, 1 suppose I can’t hinder you 
from taking him. ^ But 0 ma’am,cried Sally, 

K ing me still harder in her eanlestne.s8, ‘ treat 
kind. Ue hasn’t b^en used to no luothcr-in- 
lawrin’.’ There Sally cried very heartily. 


The lady answered; ‘ I hear an excellent account 
of you, and the Vicar’s wife assures me that you 
are a good domestic. Are you willing to take 
service ? 1 have no doubt that I can find a place 
for you in my brother’s household.’ 

‘ Will the child be there ?’ asked Sally. 

The lady inclined her head and answered: 
‘Yes.’ 

‘Then O ma'am,’ answered Sally, rising with 
me in her arms, ‘then 0 ma’am, how glad and 
willin’!’ 

‘When can you be ready to go?’ her visitor 
asked. 

‘ I can be ready a’most as soon as you like, 
ma’am,’ said Sally, setting me down and wiping 
her eyes with her apron. ‘When mother comes 
in, I can tell her as I’ve got a place, and pack 
and start a’most at once, ma’am,’ 

‘ Then,’ said the lady, rising, ‘ be ready for me 
at ten o’clock to-morrow. You will want to buy 
some things for the child. Let them be hand¬ 
some, but plain and good. You know how a 
gentleman’s child should be dressed, I suppo.se'?’ 

‘O yes ma’am,’ Sally answered. ‘He’s rather 
shabby now; but I’ve done my best with him.’ 

‘I am very grateful to you for it,’ rejdied her 
visitor ; ‘and when 1 spoke of paying you for your 
trouble, 1 did not wi.sh you to think that 1 meant 
only by money. This tvill serve you for such 
purchases as you will find it necessary to make. 
Back for him, if you please, only such things as ; 
will be fit for his use. when he reaches home.’ 

With that tlie stately lady set a piece of thin 
and rustling paper on the table ; and having kissed 
me, and said good-day to Sally, she went awaj'. 
My devoted guardian followed iier to the door 
and made a final obeisance, and tlieu ran back iuto 
the kitchen and took me up in one confused 
armful and sat down with me on the nondescrijit 
couch. There she kissed and cried over me. 1 
cried for company, until Sully set me down and 
exclaimed: ‘Jile.-s the child’.s heart alive! what’s j 
he got to cry for.' 1 k no wed as heaven ud never ! 
leave the little innocent to grow nji in a jdace like 
this. Didn’t I, Johnny?’ And therewith she 
knelt down by me*and renewed hy tear.s. 


? E R F U M E R Y F A R M I N G. 

Vr.siTiSG the soutl* of France some time ago, 
we were much struck—especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cannes aud on to Nice—by the 
number of magnificent flower-farms—we can call 
them nothing else—wdiich we saw in every direc¬ 
tion, and the odour of which was perceivable long 
before coming near them. In this charming region 
may be seen in all their profuse luxuriance, acres 
of violets, of mignonette, and of cassie, farmed in 
the literal sense of the word, and raised not 
for their beauty, nor for sale in the ordinary 
nursery-garden fashion, but for the purposes of 
the perfumer. 

There arc four methods of obtaiuing the perfume 
of plants and flowers in general use—first, by ex- 
pre.ssion ; second, ))y distillation ; third, by mace¬ 
ration ; and fourth, by what is termed enflerii’age. 
The first of the.se, exj>ression, is the simplest, aiid 
is only used where the plant or flower contains an 
abundant supply of volatile or essential oil—that is, 
the quality wdiich contains the odour or perfume. 
The outer riqji of the lemon, of the orange, and 
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the citron are treated in this waj. The parts are 
pnt into a stout cloth bag, laid on a perforated 
plate under a screw-press, and the oil trickles 
through to vessels placed beneath. When it is all. 
pressed out, the oil is left to stand for some time, to 
separate itself from the M’ater that drained through 
with it. Then it is poured off, carefully strained, 
and is ready for use—not as a perfume, but in the 
making up of oils, pomades, and essences. 

Distillation, the second method, is chiefly used 
for lavender, cloves, herbs, seeds, and the commoner 
flowers which do not lose their odour when 
brought in contact by heat. The i)roces3 is a 
chemical one, by which the spirit of the flower is 
distilled by heat; only in France, perfumers apply 
fire directly to the still, wliile in England we distil 
by steam. 

Maceration, the third method, is very much 
used. It.is rather a peculiar process, and the last 
one would think of as a way of getting perfume 
out of flower.s, A quantity of the finest purified 
beef-suet is placed with clarified lard in a scrupu¬ 
lously clean porcelain steam-pan. When the fat 
is thoroughly melted and quite free from impurities, 
th(i flowers to be macerated are thrown in, and 
allowed to remain from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
The liquid fat is then strained, fresh flowers 
added, and the process is repeated as often as is 
considered nece-ssarv—the result being pomatum. 
The i>omatum obtained is known as six, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four, according to the strength 
of its odour. Perfumed oils are obtained in tlie 
.same m.-mner, fine olive-oil being used instead of 
lard and .suet. 

The last and most important metliod is 
cnflniri-ifji.', a way ^eiy little practised by English 
1 an turner.-, as it is dainty, expensive, and trouble- 
.sonie. First of all, square shallow frami;3 with 
glass i)ottoms are spread over with a thin layer of 
clarified fat, then strewed thickly with flowers, 
and allowed to remain for .some time. The frames 
are piled one u])on another, so that the flowers 
are in fact shut up in a glas.s box with a 
layer of fat between. When the fat has absorbed 
all the odour, the flowers are re})laced by oUiers 
till the pomatum is sutlicientrly strong. Coarse 
cotton cloths are saturated with the finest olive- 
oil, laid on wire-gauze frame.s, and strewed with j 
flowers. They are then plj^iced under a screw-1 
l>res3, and the perfumed oil wrung from them 
as by expression. The pomatums so obtained give 
their name to a variety of perfumes accord¬ 
ing to the tlowers used, or the combination of 
different flowers to imitate others. For example, 
the orange flower macerated in pomaile is known 
as orange-flower pomatum. Tliis when chopped up 
very fine and put into rectified spirit makes extract 
of orange flower which can scarcely be distin- 
gmshed from the original, and is one of the most 
valinmle bases to the perfumer, passing with slight 
modifications lor sweet pea, magnolia, and perfumes 
of that kind. The orange-tree gives three different 
and decided odours; and the majority of sweet¬ 
smelling flowers give two according to their mode 
of preparation. Orange flowers for distillation are 
largely grown at Nice; those grown about Cannes 
are chiefly used for pomatums. 

Odours are extracted from different parts of 
plants and flowers—from the root, as in mris and 
vitivert; the stem, as in cedar, sandal, and rose¬ 
wood ; the leaves, as thyme, mint, patchouli; the 


I blossom, as roses, violets, &c.; the seed, as the Ton- 
I quin bean, the caraway; the bark, as the cinna¬ 
mon. But all the more delicate odours are chiefly 
derived from the corolla or blossom. After the 
orange—which enters in some shape or form very 
largely into the composition of countless essences, 
pomades, oils, and cosmetics—one of the most 
useful plants to the perfumer is cassie. It is to 
be found in most of the favourite handkerchief 
bouquets; but alone it is of too sickly-sweet an 
odour to be agreeable. It is extensively grown 
at pannes, and combines well with orange-flower, 
rose, tuberose, and vanilla. Bergamot is another 
faithful ally of the perfumer. It is ^n essential 
oil, obtained by expression from the rind of a 
sfjccies • of citron, and is to !be found in the 
majority of essences, particularism ille celebrated 
Ess Bouquet. Of itself it is noi-'^ a particularly 
pleasant odour; but combined with orris, musk, or 
other fixii^ scents, it is very fragrant. It is best 
kept in a cool dark place, in closely stoppered 
bottles, which applies to all perfumes except 
essence or extract of rose; so that when ladies 
keep their perfume-bottJes on the toilet-table in 
sunliglit and gaslight, or, as is sometimes the case, 
on the mantel-piece over a fire, they should noUbe 
surprised if they soon lose their delicate subtle 
odour ; in fact, tlie purer and better the perfumes 
are, the more su.sceptible are they to the influ¬ 
ences of light and heat. 

It is a curious fact that some of our sweetest 
flowers are unavailable for the purposes of per¬ 
fumery. Sweet-brier, for instance, and eglantine* 
can only be imitated. No process has yet been 
discovered by which their delicate perfume can 
be extracted and preserved; but spirituous extracts 
of rose pomade, of flower of orange, neroli oil— 
also produced from the orange, and verbena— 
when cunningly combined, very fairly imitate 
both. Lily of the valley—another useless flower 
to the perfumer, though of exquisite scent in itself— 
is marvellously imitated by a compound of vanilla, 
extract of tuberose, jasmine, and otto of almonds. 
Almost all lilies are found too powerful even for 
perfumery purpose.s, and are therefore little u.sed, 
even in combination with other odours, for it has 
been found in many instances that they do not 
harmonise well with the ^fixing and disguising’ 
scents in general use. It appears from Dr Pies-se’a 
little book on perfumes that most of our very 
sweetest flowers are on?v successfully imitated, as 
wall-flower, clove pink, s'^et pea. Magnolia’is too 
expensive to be genuine. Myrtle is very rarely 
genuine. Real sweet pea tuere is none, and helio¬ 
trope and honeysuckle are cleverly made up. 
Tuberose, vanilla, orange flower, violet, rose, 
jasmine, and cassie, with orris and vitivert, musk, 
and ambergris in proper proportions and com¬ 
binations!^ ato the leading ingredients in most 
perfumes.^ Mignonette, sweet as it is in the 

G arden, i3\ilmost useless by it.3elf to the per- 
Liraer ;• and'tuberose, one of the sweetest, if not 
the very •sweetest floiwr that blooms, combined 
with jasmine makes the jxirfume called stephanotis. 
By enfleurage it* gives a most delicious extract; 
but it needs to be fixed immediately by* a less 
volatile scent, or it will immediately evaporate. 
Fi-\ed by v^illa or some o^er enduring odour, 
it is one oT the most eha/ming and useful 
essences in the perfumeVs rS^toire, and enters 
into the composition of almost all the favourite 
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handkerchief bouquets. Cassie, otto of almonds, 
tnberose, and orris, form two-thirds of the violet 
essence generally sold. The genuine essence of 
liolets is only to be procured at special places 
and at exorbitant prices. 

Of fixing or permanent scents, the principal are 
musk, vanilla, ambergris, orris, and vitivert. Orris 
ifl perhaps more used tlian any other, and enters 
lately into the composition of all popular denti¬ 
frices. From the odours already known, we may 
produce by proper combinations the scent of almost 
every flower that blows, except the jasmine. « It 
, is the one perfume that defies spurious imitation. 
It seems alnnst needless to say that otto of roses 
comes chiefly lionj the East, The rose-fields of 
Kizanlik in^Rouiyelia and the sweet valleys of 
Cashmere gi\'fe. ,ik tlie attar gal renowned over 
the whole wprhf,' But there is a very sweet otto 
of rose made from tlic beautiful Provence rose.? 
that grow to such perfection at Cannes dnd Grasse, 
The flower has a rather subtle odour, arising it 
is said from the bees carrying the pollen of the 
orange flowers to the rosebeds. The otto is 
obtained by maceration and cnjlenraiie. 

The whole south of Europe is rvhat one might 
calPthe iierfumer’s happy farming-ground. Cannes 
and Nice are especially famous. There, on the 
mild sea-coast grows the delicate cassie that can 
scarcely bear a blast; at the foot of the mountain.s, 
the violets are sweeter than if grown in the shel¬ 
tered valleys, where the orange, tul>erose, and mig- 
jionette attain to such marvellous perfection. But 
flowers are grown for perfumery purposes iii many 
other places. Nimes is famous for its rosemary 
and thyme, Nice for its violets, Sicily for its 
lemons and bergamot, and England is famous for 
lavender and peppermint; the latter always com¬ 
manding a high price in foreign markets, as it 
forms the general mouth-wash used on the conti¬ 
nent. The lavender grown at Mitcham and 
Hitchin is aboxit eight times the value of that 
grown in France ami Italy ; and for ordinary use 
there is no sweeter perfume than good lavender 
water. 

Just one word on the xise of perfumes; and 
it is moderation. Persons, places, and things are 
the better and pleasanter for a little sweet 
essence ; but see that if is a little. If some person.s 
are too lavish in the use of their favourite bou([uet, 
and turn what was meaiy- for a refined pleasure 
into a.vulgar nuisance,-thjir extravagance is to be 
avoiderl rather than the perfume itself. That per¬ 
fumery is an important business is atte.sted bv tiie 
fact that the duty alone on imported perfmnes, 
and the spirit used for their home manufacture, 
amounts to the animal sum of nearly fifty thousand 
pounds. 


STUDIES F R' O M LIFE 

‘ABNEa.’ / 

Bkibo anxious, some years ago, to gain an insight 
into the mode of treataig lunatic prisoners. ’ I 
proceeded with two friends to an 'asylum which 11 
shall n4me Donjonville Castfe, the place having 
been once,a feudal stronghold. 

Conducted by an .obliging turnkey, I emerged 
from a small doorway m an immensely thick 
wall, and found myself ‘ looking down from a 
considerable height upon an open court-yard, in 


which several figures were moving listlessly 
about. Three or four flights of stone steps 
connected the lobby on which I stood with the 
Court-yard below. As I peered over the iron 
balustrade before descending, I noticed about half¬ 
way down the steps a singular object, which I 
took at first to be a huddled heap of old clothes. 
A second glance, however, shewed me that the 
thing, whatever it was, moved, and at hist I made 
the object out to be a human being in the hideous 
yellowish-gray garb of the prison. The figure 
was on its hands and knees, apparently engaged 
in slowly and laboriously writing or drawing with 
a piece of slate on the stone steps. Noting my 
curious scrutiny, the turnkey volunteered infor*- 
j mation. 

‘That’s one of the lunatics, sir,’ he said. 
‘ Abner, wo call him. A liarmlo.ss croetur enough, 

! except when his fit is on, and then Inf’s about 
the worst we’ve got.’ 

‘ Does he often liave smih fits i ’ 

‘ Well, about four or five times in the twelve¬ 
month, sir. We can always t(;ll when they’re 
coinin’ on by the cliange in his look, and manner, 
and then we keep a .sliarp watch upon bim.’ 

By this time we were desc.eiuliiig tlie staircase, 
and bad come alongside Abner; but lie never 
! raised bis head or took the slightest notice of our 
presence until the turnkey touched him and .said : 

; ‘ Well, Aimer, how is it with you to-day t Don’t 
j you see tiiere’s visitors come to pay you their 
j compliments I’ 

j A mild, clean-shaven, vacant face—an absolutely 
j expressionles.s fatag v.-as lilted to ns f.r u moment, 

: and a pair of large gray eyi's, without a ray of 
j intelligence or interest in tliem, tested for a secoml 
1 upon each of us in turn. Then witliuut a word 
I or a sign to shew that he was conscious of any¬ 
thing except the familiar sournl of the turnkey’s 
, voice, Abner turned mechanically to his occupa- 
; tion again, and became engrossed in his slow, 

I laborious scribbling on the .step. 

‘ Wliat is he doing /’ I asked the turnkey after 
we had passed. 

‘ Why sir, that’s the way he occupies himself 
every day, except when tiis fit is orf and we have 
. to lock him up. .He writes his nunie, you see, and 
j a date and some rpiecr flourish of his own, upon 
: ever}’- step from the .bottom np to the top; and 
j when he ha.s finished, lie wipe.s every step clean. 

I and begins afresh. J.ie’s been at it ever since he 
first came here, fiftisui years ago.’ 

‘ Is he a criminal lunatic ?’ 

‘Yes sir; he ’.s in for murder. Killed a little boy 
w'ith a pitchfork; but the jury brought him iu 
imsane. He was a schoolmaster once, and a very 
clever one too, 1 ’ve heard.’ 

I turned and looked back at Abner. Thera 
he was on his hands and knees scribbling methodi¬ 
cally, perfectly unconscious of everything around 
him. And so the days and weeks and months 
had rolled over his head for fifteen years ! What 
a death in life! I thought, and wondered whether 
any gleam of reason or fla.sh of memory ever for a 
moment illumined the dark, blank chambers of 
his brain; or whether the world was always as 
completely a void to him as it was at that 
moment. 

My reflections were abruptly broken by a yell 
so startling in its suddenness, so appalling in its 
savage rage, that for the instant I was paralysed 
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with terror. Instinctively I thought of Abner, 
and cast a hurried and fearful glance behind me 
at the subject of my reflections. But no ! Tliat 
yell could never have come from him ; he was 
still absorbed in his eternal scrawl. I saw by the 
scared faces of ray companions 4ihat they had 
shared my apprehensions. The turnkey alone was 
unmoved ; with a quiet smile, as of one to whom 
such (^wful sounds were as fainiHar as the cock¬ 
crow to ourselves, he set our fears at rest. 

‘That’s from the female lunatics’ ward, sir. 
Black Kate’s in her tantrums to-day, and they’ve 
had to cage her, I expect. She's an awful one, 
is Kate—tears the clothes from her body, and 
rampages about sometimes for a whole week 
together. She’s a fnry,*if ever there was one.’ 

We were relieved to find that there was no 
prospect of our being brought into personal en¬ 
counter with the utterer of that fiendish yell, and 
did not envy those upon wliom devoted the duty 
I of ‘caging’ Black Kate in her ‘tantrums.’ By 
j this J.ime we had reached the court-yard, where 
1 some <lozen or mure male lunatics were mooning 
! about. Some of’these were drivelling, gibbering 
I idiots ; others, but fur a certoiii restless, wandering 
; e.xjtression in the eyes, might have ]»;uised muster 
its sane to one not nscil to detect the sym[>toms 
of lunacy. All of them were apjmrently (piiet 
and harmless. One big simple-looking fellow, 
who like Abner had bereft a I’eI low-creature of life, 
had a rough model of a 8hi]> in his hands, and 
inhirnifd us that ho had foii'.^ht with Melsori .at 
Trafalgar, as buatswaiu on board the i'l<‘h>nj, when 
he was four years of age ! The wliole batch of 
them gave mo tlui idea of having been turned loosii 
into this court-yapl like animals in a pen. There 
were no seats for them. No attempt had been made 
to provide them with eni])loymeut or amusement. 
It was a melancholy sight to see them pacing 
backw.ards and forwards in as objectless and mean¬ 
ingless a fashion .as tin; wild beiisls in a menagerie. 
But what particularly attracted my attention were 
the ‘cages,’ of which there were six, occuipying two 
sides of the square. They were oveii-shaped dens 
iu the wall, nine feet by four, with Just enough 
room for an average-sized man to stand upright in 
the centre of the arched roof, and were fitted 
in front with iron bars nf great thickness and 
strength. 

‘is it in that kind of tiling I asked, *' that Black 
Kate is “ caged ” just now I ’ 

‘ Ifes, sir,’ said the turnkey in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘When they’re very violent, we 
sometimes have to keep ’em there for a M’eek or 
ten days. We feed ’e.ni through the bars.’ 

‘ But how do you clean the cages out ? ’ I 
intiuired. 

‘ Lor bless ye, sir, wo durs’n’t clean ’em. It 
would be as lunch as our lives were worth to 
venture within the clutches of one on ’em when 
they ’re in them cages. There’s Abner now ; vou 
wouldn’t believe how strong that fellow is when 
he’s got his fit on. He’s a little chap, as you see ; 
but he’s more than a m.'itch for any two of us 
when he’s bad ; and it generally takes three of us 
to get him into the cage.’ 

I was not surprised that any human being, sane 
•or insane, should resist to the utmost of lus power 
an attempt to shut him up in one of those wild- 
beast dens and treat him like a savage animal ; but 
it did seem incredible that the mild, vacant-faced, 


inoffensive creature we had just passed should 
be capable of being suddenly transformed into 
a raging demoniac. I had begun to take an 
unaccountable interest in Abner, and I felt a 
strange curiosity to see him in one of these 
terrible paroxysms of fury. I confided this morbid 
desire to one of my friends. The turnkey overheard 
me, and turning sharply round, said with grim 
emphasis : ‘ Then you ’<l never want to see him a 
second time, sir, unless you ’re a glutton for horrors. 
It’s an awful sight to see him when he’s had; 
and to hear his language when he’s raving would 
apftal you.' 

I was half-ashamed of my idle wish; but I 
little thought it would ever be j^’atilied, and 
tlial L should some day velify by experience 
the turnkey’s forcible descriptmn oLiAbner in his 
fury. 

'\Ve Jiad made our round of the* prison, and 
were leaiyng the place, when we were met by 
the govefnor, who knew one of our party, and 
courteously invited us to lunch. My thoughts 
were still runuiiig upon Abner ; and on (piestion- 
iiig the governor al)oi\f him, 1 hsarned the full 
details of his painful and tragic story. They were 
as follows. 

Twenty years previously Abner, who, though 
of humble parentage, was a young man of great 
jiromise, had found himself in a position to attain 
wliat liad long been the dearest ambition of his 
Hie--a university education. He had scraped 
together a little money himself ; and some friends 
wlio had faith in his powers had offered to mak* 
up between them whatever deficiency there might 
1)0. Every one prophesied for him. a brilliant 
career, and he was hiunself elateil with hope and 
joy. But his liopes were rudely shattered at 
a blow, iiis oidy sister, to whom he was pas¬ 
sionately attached, suddenly lost her husband by 
an accident, and was left penniless with two 
children. Brother and sister had been left orphans 
wlnm tliey were very young, and had been brought 
up together by .an old aunt, their only relative. 
Tiic mint had died soon after her niece’-s marriage, 
and the yoixng widow had no one in the world to 
look to for help an<l support but her brother. 
Abner mad(^ his decision at once. It was clear 
to him that he must sacrijice his amhitiou.s hopes 
to provide, a home for his sister and her children. 
The master»h,ip of the National Sidiool in the 
little town of which Pi? was a native fell vacant. 
Abner applied for the post, and obtained it. The 
salary wa.s but small; biit it enabled him to offer 
his sister and her childi'n a home, and in that 
home they lived happily together for more than 
four years. AVtner was devoted to the children, 
both boys, and loved them us if they had been his 
own. The elder of the two xyas especially the 
object ef his aflectious, and his favourite com¬ 
panion.The child, .how eight years of age, had 
twined litself close round Abner’s heart when 
it wa^i stricken with mort.il sicluiess, and died. 
Abner’^grief. was uncoutrollalde ; the loss seemed 
irreparable. After a’ ^vhile, however, he began 
to devote himself to the surviving child, and 
sought to console •himself for the dead by the 
society of the living brother, feat he was never 
quite the same as before the child’s death. His 
sister marSed a, great chan^ dn him. He would 
give way to tits of deptessiem and melancholy, 
from Avliich neither her loving care nor the art- 
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less wattle of the child could rouse him. Things 
had been going on like this for some mouths, when 
one summer holiday at hay making-time Abner 
took the boy out w-itli him for a day’s ramble. 
About noon he came back alone, and to his sister’s 
inquiries after the child, answered that he had 
left it playing with some other children in the 
hayfield not far oflF, under the care of a neigh¬ 
bour, who had promised to see after the boy till 
he was tired of his play and wished to go home. 
The mother was satisfied with the explanation, 
but she noticed that her brother was unusually 
silent and moody at dinner. When the meal 
was over, he said to his sister : ‘ Come, let us go 
and see our children.’ 

She remembered ' ifterwards that he had put ah 
emphasis on 'the j^mral, but at the time she only 
understood him ^ to mean her boy and his play¬ 
mates. 

They w'ent together to the hayfield, and Abner 
led her to a shady corner of the meado\’^, W'here, 
comfortably ensconced in a hay-cock, the child 
lay apparently asleep. 

‘Don’t touch him,’ said Abner; ‘he is too 
happy to be aw^aked.’ 

l^ere was a strange pallor on the boy’s face, 
w'hich alarmed the mother. She was bending 
anxiously to see why the usually rosy cheek was 
BO white, when Abner roughly seized her by the 
arm. 

* Leave them alone,’ ho said in a hoarse wdiispor. 
j ‘ Can’t you see they are together, and are happy ! ’ 

‘ Hardly heeding these strange words in her 
motherly anxiety about the pale face of her 
darling, she stooped and gently touched the child’s 
cheek. It was quite cold. She started, then 
caught the boy frantically in her arms. Ilis little 
limbs were stiff, and his clothes were drenched 
■with blood. Uttering a piercing shriek of horror 
she fell fainting wdth the child in her arms. 
When the haymakers who were at the far end of 
the large meadow came up to her, Abner had dis¬ 
appeared, and at first they thought both mother 
and child W'ere dead. The mother had only 
swooned; but the child was dead and cold, stabbed 
through the heart with a pitchfork, which was 
found hidden in the hay-cock. 

All attempts to find .Abner failed ; but about 
ten days after the catastropjhe, he returned to his 
own home so changed in appearance, so haggard 
and thin and ragged, that cbey hardly recognised 
him. No one ever kn^ where he had been 
during those ten days,/He made no effort to 
escapje, and was arrestbd in his own house. It 
was e'Vident that his reason was completely gone. 
He w'as like a man dazed ; and from that time till 
after the trial, he was not known to speak a word 
to any living bouI. He ■was found to be insane, 
and sentenced to be confined in Donjon villi Castle 
as a criminal lunatic for the rest of nis life. 
That was Abner’s story, and it had me e/fect 
of stamping his figure ineffaceably /upoip my 
memory. 

Two years later I was in*^ DoujonviUe again, and 
with a friend I paid a visit to the Castle. The 
same turnkey who had been our guide on the 
previous o6ca8ion piloted us over the building 
i^ain. I asked if Abner were still thfere. After 
replying in the affirtaative, he added, looking hard 
at me: ‘ Aren’t you the.gentleman, sir, that said the 


last time you was here that you’d like to see 
Abner when his fit was ou ? ’ 

‘ I am,’ I replied. 

, ‘Then,’ said he, ‘if you’re of the same mind 
still, you may have your wish.’ 

I felt the same morbid curiosity strong upon 
me, and accepted the turnkey’s proposal. 

Arrived at the court-yard in winch were tho 
cages, I started hack in disgust and horror, for I 
could hardly believe that it was a human being 
that I saw before me. His voice had grown so 
hoarse that it had no sound of humanity iu it, 
but was like the savage roar of a beast, and for 
tlie most part his ravings were inarticulate. And 
this was Abner—the mild-eyed, vacant-faced 
scribbler upon the steps, who had struck me 
as being the very embodiment of utterly harm¬ 
less and inoffensive imbecility. Horrified beyond 
measure, I turned hastily away from the aopalling 
spectacle of humanity degraded far below the 
level of the beasts. 

When we had left the court-yard, I asked the 
turnkey how long Abner bad been in the cage, 
this time. ‘Three days,’ was the reply ; ‘and 
will probably be in three days longer before we 
dare take him out.’ 

I had seen Abner at his worst, so far as his 
bestial ferocity was concerned. I was yet to have 
a proof of bis diabolical cunning. As wc were 
j)assing out of the prison quarter, the turnkey 
called my attention to a deep dent in the massive 
door. 

‘ D’ y«; see that, sir ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘ What is it 1' 

‘That’s Abner’s doing, this last fit. He slipped 
away unbeknown to any one, when we thought 
he was as harniless as a child. He got hold of a 
spade somehow, that the masons liad been mixing 
mortar with. Then he lay iu the shadow of thi.s 
dark corner, and waited till the governor was 
coinin’ through. Then he up with the spade 
when the governor’s back was turned and let 
drive at his head. Ju.st at that moment the 
governor stooped to pick u]) a key he lu«l dropped, 
and the spade struck into the solid door here, two 
inches deep and more, just above Jiis lieud. He 
turned to grapple with Abner ; aim he’s a strong 
man too, but it would ha’ gone hard with him 
if he hadn’t sung out lu3tily% and two of us come 
up in time to rescue hfin. It was as much as the 
three of us could do to master Abner and handcuff 
him. And since then he’s been as you’ve seen 
him. I never knew his fit come on so sudden or 
break out so bad.’ 

‘The governor must have had a very narrow 
escape of his life.’ 

‘ I believe you, sir. If he hadn’t happened to 
stoop just at that minute, the spade would have 
smashed his skull like an egg.’ 

It was thus I saw Abner for the second time, 
and it was long before the horrible sight ceased to 
haunt me. I was yet to see him a third time, 
hut under very different clrcuuistauces. 

Seven years had elapsed since the visit to Don- 
jonville which I have just described, and again I 
found myself in that neighbourhood. Among 
the many changes which had taken place there 
during the interval was the erection, within a few 
miles of Donjonville, of a new Lunatic Asylum, 
conducted ou tlio latest and most approved prin* 
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ciples of medical science. To this new Asylum 
all the lunatics from the Castle had been removed; 
and I was anxious to have an opportunity of 
contrasting the old and new style of treating the, 
insane. That opportunity was afforded me by 
an invitation to one of the fortnightly entertain¬ 
ments at the Asylum. 

In a spacious well-lighted hall there was 
gathered as orderly an assemblage as any I have 
ever seen. The programme consisted of music, 
recitation^ and amateur theatricals—all of which 
were received with keen delight and appreciation. 
There was a good sprinkling of guests, but the 
bulk of the audience consisted of lunatics ; and the 
latter seemed to me to bike quite as intelligent 
an interest in the proceedings as the former. It 
was a wonderful and gratifying sight, and all the 
more so when I recalled that bare court-yard 
with its ,^istless, mooning flock of perambulating 
imbeciles, and the terrible occupants of its hideous 
* cages.’ I was curious to know whether any of my 
old friends, and especially Abner, were among 
this decorous crowd. In the interval between 
the two parts of the entertainment, I got 
speech of the medical superintendent, and asked 
him whether any of the worst cases from the 
Castle were i)resent that evening. 

‘They are all in the room to-night,’ he said, 

‘ except one who is in the hospital.’ 

‘ Is Abner here ?' T inquired. 

‘ Yes ; and Black Kale too. Come with me and 
1 ’ll introduce you to both. I am rather proud 
of those two.’ 

I followed in silence; and presently in answer to 
his call a pleasant-looking man, neatly dressed in 
black, came up to us. 1 never was more astonished 
! in niy life than when this decent, respectable 
pei'soa was introduced to me as Abner. I could 
hardly believe my eyes, so extraordinary was the 
cliangc in him. There was a foolish vacant look 
indeed about his face still; but be spoke and 
answ(;red questions sensibly ; and when I mentally 
contrasted him with the Abner I had seen twice 
before, I felt that he was a rational and intelli¬ 
gent human being in comparison with either the 
unconscious imbecile or the raging maniac I had 
beheld previously. My whole stock of astonish¬ 
ment W’as so completely exhausted upon Abner, 
that it was merely with a*mild surprise that I 
found the terrible Black Kale on introduction to 
be a quietly dressed, gray-haired ivoman, self- 
contained in her manner and gentle in her speecli, 
who, but for the restless glitter of her bright 
black eyes—which had an unmistakably wdld look 
in them—might to all appearance have been a 
nurse. 

‘Well,’ I said to the medical superintendent, 
when we were left alone together after the enter¬ 
tainment was oyer, ‘you have effected a miraculous 
transformation in those two at anyrate. I never 
saw Black Kate before, but I have heard enough 
of her doings. Abner, w'heu last 1 saw him, was 
simply and literally a caged wild beast I shall 
never forget his awful appearance as long as 1 
live.’ 

‘Ah !’ replied the suprintendent, ‘the less said 
about those old days the better. The treatment 
of lunatics was barbarous and inhuman then ; but 
people knew no better, and we mast not be too 
hard upon them.’ 

I thought this was a very euphemistic way of 


putting the matter; but I contented myself with 
asking how long Abner had been there. I was 
told that he had been two years and a half in the 
Asylum. 

‘And has he ever had any of his fits?’ I 
asked further. 

‘ Yes. He had two in the course of the first six 
months. But you may guess we had none of the 
“ caging ” business here. He was treated properly ; 
and for two years he has never shewn the slightest 
symptoms of violence. You .see we lay ourselves 
out to discover what employment or amusement 
can* awake a ray of interest in a lunatic ; and as 
soon as we have found that out, we always keep 
him amused or employed. The most* violent are 
eftred in. a short time by that nitbns.’ 

That was the last I saw orMieajfl of Abner. 
I often think of him still; uot^ ,,S the imbecile 
scrawler on the steps, nor as the caged*wild beast, 
but as thg most signal instance I know of the 
triumph df the new system over that which to 
the credit of humanity has happily passed away. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE GUIDES. 

No native corps in India has earned a higher 
reputation than the Guides, a regiment which was 
raised in December 1846 by Lieutenant, afterwards 
Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Lum.stlen, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., of Belhelvic. The coqis consisted at 
firet of three troojis of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry. The men consisted of all the races about 
Peshawur, and were for the most part freebooters,* 
who had during the stormy times preceding 1846 
infested the neighbourhood, and e.specially the 
Peshawur-Attock road, which was so unsafe to 
the Sikhs that they could only travel it in large 
j bodies. Many also bad been Sikh soldiers, and 
i others belonged to the predatory tribes beyond the 
borders. Not a few murderers were amongst them; 
and a large proportion sought service in our tanks 
in order to escape either punishment from the 
Sikh authorities, or to avoid private vengeance. To 
prevent these turbulent men from coalescing against 
their English oflicers, Lumsden wisely placed most 
of the different nationalities in troops or com¬ 
panies by themselves. Thus there was oue Fathan 
troop, one Sikh troop, and oue mixed troop ; while 
in the infantry there was one company of Pathans, 
one of Goorkhas, one of Punjabee Mussulmans, 
one of Sikhs, and one cq^npo.sed of several race.s. 

From the very first VUe Guides took part in 
numerous frontier skiruilishcs; and when, in 
j 1848, Moolraj raised the \tandard of rebellion, 

1 Lumsden marched with the corps and took part 
in the siege of Mooltau. During the Mutiny, the 
corps, under Daly, marched from their station 
on the frontier to Delhi, a distance of seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles, in twenty-eight days. This 
unparalleled feat, moreover, was accomplished 
during tin* hottest parf of the year. Within three 
hours of titeir reaching Delhi, the Guides were 
engaged wdtll the enemy, and every one of their 
olficers wfcs wouaded. ‘"As an illustration of the 
sort of work that contiimally falls to their lot, 
and how they perform it, we relate the following 
story. * _ 

In 1852, an expedition was sent oqt against 
the Khuttuok Khails, occupyipg; territory between 
Peshawur apd Kohat. Wqo wim in command of 
the force we do not know, neither does it signify, 
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bttt Major, afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
accompanied it as political officer. The enemy 
took np a sti-oiig position in a village at the foot 
of a high hill. Captain Turner of the Guides 
■with a company of his regiment -was sent to dis¬ 
lodge them. Ho did so in gallant style. The 
Khntt'ucks resisted stoutly; but the Guides "were 
not to be denied, and soon the enemy were seen 
streaming out of the rear of the village and up tlie 
hill at the back, s'wiftly followed by Turner and 
his company. After proceeding a short distance, 
the Khattiicks reached a cliff, the only ascent 
to which was by a side-path only broa<l enough 
for one man to mount at a time. Speeding up 
this path, tne Khuttncks lay down on the edge 
and opened fire oritheir pursuers. Notliing heedf 
ing, Turner'Vrouslftid on till he too reached the 
foot of the odi«. He then found himself in an 
awkward ptedicameut. Unwilling to fall back— 
indeed he would have lost half his men had he 
tried to do so—and seeing that it wa4 hopeless 
to dream of attempting to roach the foe by means 
of the path, bo ordered his men to get close under 
the cliff. In this po.sitiqn they wore safe, but 
powerless, and could only wait for as.sistanco. Dr 
Kojrert Lyell was as.sistant-surgoon in the Guiiles. 
a tall hancl.some man, in the prime of life. .\s 
much a .soldier as a .surgeon in heart, ho had 
been watching the fight with the keenest interest 
■when not engaged in attending to the wounde^l, 
and perceiving that his comrade Turner was in 
a dilemma, he hastened to Edwjirdes, and thus 
♦reported: ‘Turner is in a regular fix. He can’t 
get up that cliff, and he can’t get away, 1 have 
been looking at the ground ; aud if you send a 
party np that .spur, it will bo able to get uj) to 
the top of the cliff and take the defenders in 
flank.’ 

Edwardes scanned the scene for a moment with 
his keen glance, then turning to I.ydl, rejilied : 
* All right. Iso one can manage, the job better 
than yourself. Take some meu with you, and do 
it. Come with rne and 1 will get some sepoys for 
you.' 

Going to a Goorkha regiment, he told the com¬ 
mandant to place a detachment at Lydl’-s dispo.sal. 
Making a long circuit, Lyell reached the spur 
above spoken of, and began to climb its steep 
sides unseen by the ‘foe. Full of arlour and 
strength, the Englishman strode up the hill, and 
soon distanced all but {^handful of the g.allaut 
but short-legged little (^)rkha.s who panted close 
at his heels. On reuclimg the stiramil, Lyell cau¬ 
tiously peeped over Vie edge, and found, as he 
had expected, that he wiia on the verge of the 
shelf occupied by the enemy, and somewhat in 
their rear. He also saw that the attention of the 
Khuttucks was completely taken up with Turner 
and his Gnides. About twenty-five yards from 
where Lyell stood, and between him ^and the 
enemy was a sungur —a soft of rifle-ptD built up 
with loose stones. It was unoccujiiedf and Lyell 
determined to seize it. As soon tlufrefoif, as he 
had got seven men together, he Iftd’thent at a run 
for the sungur. The Khuttucks at the souiid 
tuiTied and fired a volley, which being at a short 
range, killed two of Lyell’s nien and wounded the 
remainder, Lyell himself being hit by a splinter 
of a stone., Lyiqg. down in the sangur, Lyell 
waited till some more ‘o/ his men joined him. By 
twos and threes fhey rushed into the sungur, till 


the total force present numbered twenty-five. 
Amongst them came Koer Singh. He was the 
mhitdar (native captain) of the Goorkha company 
of the Gubles, and readly had no business to bo 
there. Seeing, however, Lyell starting off on his 
expedition, ho had hastily followed. He was a 
Utile thin man, quiet and gentle in his manner, 
and always smiling. By no means the man who 
■would by a stranger have been poijited out as 
likely to prove a hero. He was, however, a very 
lion in fight, and never so happy as when present 
where swords were flushing and bullets whistling 
in their deadly flight. The last man to arrive was 
Dul Singh, a sowar (trooper) of the Guides. He 
was a remarkable man. Gwing to Ixis signal gal¬ 
lantry, he was promoted to the rank of duff^ar 
(corporal) after every skirmish; but his temper 
was so unwmtrollabW, his knack of getting into 
scrapes so unrivalled, that within six ^eeks he 
always found him.self a simple sowar again. No 
more than Koer Singh liad he any business to be 
with livell; but in his thirst for the excitement of 
d.inger he could not nd'rain from following, and 
leaving lii.s horse behind him, .‘■•trode up the liili as 
quickly as his long c.'ivalry boots would allow 
him. When he reached the summit, he perceived 
Lyell and his small jmrty in the siingnr, and at 
once ran acrus.s to join him. As soon as he arriv(‘d, 
he .said : Sahib, we mustn't slop hero all day. 1 
will jnmp on to tho top of the parapet; they 
will fire at me; .ukI we shall he able to rush on 
them before they can reload.’ 

Before Lyei) had time to say a word, Dal Singh 
sprang on to the parajiet, waveil his .sword, and 
by way of rousing tiieni to action, hurled abuse at 
tlie Khuttncks. Every one of the enemy tired 
simultaneously at the man,' and strange to s.iy, 
missed him. Then Lyell, followed liv Koer 
Singh and Dal Singh, dashed at the Khuttncks, 
who had not a single firearm loaded, and con- 
se<iuently fled before tlie impetuous attack. Lyell 
hastening to the e<ige of the clilf, shouts: ‘They'Ve 
bolted. Turner. l\[ake haste and come up.' 

Turner was not slow to res|)ond to the invita¬ 
tion ; and soon the two detachments were united, 
and in high spirits following up the Khuttucks. 
So hot was the pursuit, that the ^huttucks had 
no time to load, and were chased nj) the liill and 
over the further edge. There Turner and Lyell 
prudently halted. 'A) keep the enemy on the 
move, however, they fired muskets, hurled stones, 
and sounded bugle.s till tho Khuttncks were 
(ie.scried far away quite at the foot of the hill. 

Lord Dalhousie was so higlily pleased with thi.s 
affair, that he gave Lx'ell the very best appointment 
wliich could at the moment be bestowed on an 
assistant-surgeon, namely that of principal assi.st- 
ant to the opium agent at Patna. How little do 
we know what is for our good! The reward was 
filial to Lyell. Five years later lie perished at 
the hands of a Mussulman mob, a victim to his 
rash bravery. Thus ended, in tlie flower of his 
age, the promising career of the gallant, noble- 
minded, popular Lyell! 

As to the other heroes of the fight with the 
Khuttucks; Koer Singh and Dal Singh were deco¬ 
rated with the Order of British India, and given the 
rank of hahoulur, Koer Singh afterwards fell at 
the head of his company at IDellii. Dal Singh 
five or si.x years later got into such a scrape that 
unwillingly his officers were compelled to turn 
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bim out of the regiment, and he disappeared from wound up by saying: ‘ I expect you to promise 
view. Turner, before this, had been attacked by that you will never do so again.’ The required 
a violent fever, which carried him off in the course promise was given, and it is needless to say faith- 
of a few hours. • lully observed. Our readers need scarcely be 

The esfrit de corps of the Guides was shewn not reminded that absence without leave, especially in 
by swagger or dandyism. They never boasted or troublous times, is a very serious offence in her 
made much of their exploits. Their pride con- majesty’s service. 

sisted in taking it as a matter of course that any --— — 


task however difficult or dangerous would he WTT?ir»Q TVTTirPTT'AxrrtT? 

thoroughly performed. Neither did they indulge INUltKITANCE. 

in any of the fopperies which are so common in IN three chapters. 

To" maSte the feelinx which pervaded all ' 
ranks of this celebrated corps~a feeling which is Mr Charles Russel, once the most Rioted lawyer 
still characteristic, as recent'events can testify—-we o| Kintoo, w'as dead. He had passed away in the 
may mention, that on a certain subaltern’s joining night, lull of years and honour—pj^ed away so 
the corps, one of the older officers said to a native calmly and pcacefullv, that even* nurse could 
officer: ‘ W ell. Lootut Ah, what do you think of tell at what precise hour the' spirit had left 


the new •sahib?' The proud answer was: ‘No 
matter wliat sort of a sahib joins us, w'e soon make 
a Guide of him.’ 

Of ajl tlie many gallant officers who have served 
in the Guides, none left a bettor name bcliind him 
than young (.juinlin ikittye, who fell a few days 
after his arrival at Delhi. Almost his last words, 
as the life-bloinl was ebbing away, were: 'Duke et 
lit'coruiii cst ])ro patria mori’ (It is sweet and 


the worn-qiit body. 

I am, oi'rather was, a village doctor. At the time 
of which I ivrite, I was about six-and-twenty years 
of age, and three years previously had bought a 
practice in the village -wf Cottani. It was not a 
large village; hut being only about five miles 
from the important seaport of Kinton, it cOUld 
boast of a good many soinewffiat pretentious villa- 


projK'r to die tor ones country). \oun<;: Battye ® i i. 

Uusauio-deo a.up to one of tlm Lieutenant-gover- residences. /These were mhabited, some by mer- 


nors (we forget; wl.ieii), ami was much petted, for I of Kinton, who travelled to and fro morning 

be was a good- balking' most engaging lad. Fired | evening; others by men who liad ceased to 
with a love of distinction, he was not contented ^ take an active part in^business, ami had retired to 
witli a lib; of ease and comparative idleness ; there- ! the country to enjoy a well-earned repose. To this* 
loro, one day when the Lioutenant-govcrnor asked i latter class belonged the Mr Charles Russel whoso 
wliat he could do lor bim, he eagerly replied: j death I have just recorded. To a small inherited 
( sii, got me into the Guides ; I could \vish for | competence he had added the savings of a success- 

,nng 1 -^ oi. no le, y*’*'leie ore le ! professional career, and retiring to Cottani, 
was put. hoarcoiy bad he joined the corps, when ■ , » 

Lumslen tl.o commandant received inlormalioii 1 

from one of his sjiies that a certain freebooter/^® village, called The Willows. Wills, the 
would attick a noigbbuuriiig village the following j '’ountry people got to call it, referring—with a 
night. Lumsden determined to catch him; and os I vague idea of wit—to the proprietoFs previous 
the task was one refjuiriiig great local knowledge ! fame as a conveyancer and maker of wills. Mr 
and cratt, he selected nut an officer, native or ! Russel had never been married, but had atiopted 


European, but a simple sowar. (Lumsden never tlie orphan daughter of his sister. Ellen Saunders 
a lowed himselt to be i/tered by routine, but of my story was about twenty-oue 

always selected the men best fitted for a dut}’, , . f „ j j j 

without reganl to other considerations.) Tliis man, y®/® ® i i 

whom we will call Peef- Kkin, was a small laud- I had been two years at Cottam, 

holder, a man bolween fifty ami sixty, and covered that I was introduced to Mr Russel. During this 
with scars, lie woubl sometimes bare his right I time he had more than’iince required professional 
arm, and shewing the marks of numerous wouuds, | attendance, but had alw ays sent for the family 
boasttnlly exclaim : * The blood of seventy Hindus j doctor from Kinton. Oneay, however, a servant 
is on this arm.’ Under his command, therefore, a came in great haste for me to go to the W’^illowsj 
detachment was ordere/ to march at dark on a .for,’ said she, ‘master has fallen and broken his 

detenifined to'Tdn latter, and | , Qf ^om-gg j immediatelv; but fortunately 

ueterminecl to join it. He had so recently joined .. , , ■ 

that he had not yet got Guide uniform, so first 

binding liim over to secrecy, he borrowed from a Russel had been walking m the garden, as w’aa 
brother-officer a Guide coat and turban, and set off his wont, when he aceldentally stepped sideways 
with the party as a simple volunteer under Peer ufion a sfone, and’ his ankle twisting, be fell 
Khan s orders. The next morning, the detach- heavily* fon^ard. The result ivas a very bad 
nient returned unsuccessful, the freebooter not sprain, agenravifted by tlie age and weight of the 

he arrived in sufferer. I soon had the boot off, and applied the 

camp, Qiiintin Lattyc went to Lumsden and said remedies •’and before I left he was very 

to him: ‘I have done very wromi sir. and I , remedi^, ano^ oeiore i leic oe very 

have come to tell you what I have done I went easier. On my next visit he was still better; 

out last night with Peer Khan. I could "not help ^ forbade him to use his foot iu'^ny way. 

it; but I know I was wrong.’ Lumsden, veiling 1^*7 ^7 da/*I called, and .estek day found him 

his secret admiration for the gallant lad under a improving, although he chrffed ccmsiderably at the 

stem demeanour, reproved him severely, and confinement, as he missed his usual walks. Gradu- 


having appeared. As soon as he arrived in 
camp, Qiiintin Battye went to Lumsden and said 
to him : ‘ I have done very wrong sir, and I 
have come to tell you what I have done. I went 
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ally h.e began to talk of other matters—politics, 
literature, &c,; I found him to be an unusually 
well-read man ; and as reading had always been 
one of my chief delights, we got on very well 
together. Mutual esteem quickly ripened into 
mutual friendship; and at length I was invited 
to visit him one evening, an invitation of which I 
was not slow to take advantage. When I arrived, 
I found him sitting in an easy-chair, with his foot 
on the leg-rest; for as yet he was unable to get 
about. Beside him was a small chess-table, With 
the men all i^ their places. 

‘I was just about,’ be observed, ‘to have ^ 
game of chfess wim my niece; but she hals been 
called away i8t;,:^ttle while. By-the-bye, do you 
play V 

* A little,’ I answered ; the fact being that chess 
used to be a very favourite game of mine ; but not 
having played for years, I was somewhat doubt¬ 
ful of my powers, and therefore answered cau¬ 
tiously : ‘A little—not mu-jh,’ 

‘ Do you mind playing with me ? It would be 
quite a charity, I assure you, for I am heartily 
weary of sitting here alone.’ 

* I will try with pleasure,’ I rejdied; and with 
that we commenced. 

I soon found that, good player as I was, he 
was slightly better; and at the end of the evening, 
he was two games ahead. 'I'liis put him in great 
good-humour, especially as his niece, who had 
now joined us, had witnessed the old gentleman’s 
victory. 

‘ There is some satisfaction,’ he nras pleased to 
say, * in playing with you, as you are difficult to 
heat. I sometimes play with Ellen here; hut it 
is almost like playing with the right hand against 
the left, where all the schemes originate in the 
same mind. I know all her moves almost before 
she takes them. She always opens in tlie same 
way, and hardly ever originates a fresh attack,’ 

‘Well, uncle dear, you cannot expect me to be 
as deep as you are. You know you often used to 
say: “ Girls never can reason.” ’ 

Hitherto I have hardly mentioned Ellen Saun¬ 
ders, although 1 had oft6u seen her. Perhaps 
some of my readers woufd like a full description 
of her, the colour of h^ hair and eyes, the shape 
of her nose and ears. If so, I am afraid I must 
disappoint them. I really cannot describe her; 
and yet in my eyes she was one of the most 
beautiful creatures I had ever seen, I say in my 
eyes. Perhaps in yours, dear reader, she would 
not have appeared so; it depends on your taste 
and sex. J, however, had no doubt at all on the 
matter. / 

Well, that first evening.at cha^s was.followed 
by a good many more. Hwo or three times a week 
I wonl^ find my way to the Willows, and always 
received a hearty welcome tram the old gentle¬ 
man. So -things went on for three or four months. 
During my visits,* Ellen was constaiStly in and 
out of the ^oom, ‘ready to attend to her uncle; 
and when leisure permitted, she would bring her 


work, and sitting opposite tho chess-table, would 
occasionally watch the game. Sometimes she 
was accompanied by another young lady, who I 
afterwards learned was her hired companion. Miss 
Leclerc—^for that was her name—had entered Mr 
Russel’s family as governess when Ellen was 
about fourteen years of age, she herself being only 
seventeen. When Ellen’s education was com¬ 
pleted, the governess was transformed inJ;o the 
companion, and such she still remained at the 
time of my visits. I, however, did not see much 
of her, as she did not often come into Mr'Russel's 
sanctum. 

I have said that Ellen often watched the game; 
and I cannot tell how it was, but whenever she 
did so, 1 was almost invariably checkmated. I 
suppose I was nervous, and played badly. At 
anyrate, lose I did ; and yet 1 would not have 
had her away for the world ; for by this time—I 
may as well confess it—I was deeply in love 
with her; and what if I did los(^ a few paltry 
games of chess 1 As long as her sweet eyes 
watched luy proceedings with interest, I was well 
repaid. I may say parenthetically tliat I ahvays 
took my revenge when .she was not present; for 
by this time I had regained my old play, and was 
Mr Russel’s master at it. 

Up to this period no word of love ha<l passed 
between us; ami sooth to say, I know not 
whether it would be ngiveable either to her or 
her uncle. Nay, I was uhao.st imlined to think 
that it was wrong for me to entertain such 
a feeling, under the circumstances in which 1 
had been introduced to the family. Riglit or 
wrong, however, I felt it to be a settled fact, 
and I could no more liolp it than 1 could help 
breathing. This deep feeling, joined to the un¬ 
certainty of its propriety and to a vague sense of 
its hopelessness, quite unsettled me ; indeed, so 
much so tliat I resolved to stay away from the 
Willows—at least for a time. I think I should 
have persevered in my resolve to stay away ; but 
by the end of the week I received so kind a letter 
—remonstrating at my absence—fnnu Mr Rus-sel, 
that my determination gave way, or rather, 1 may 
say, gave place to anotiier. This^vas to speak 
to him, to admit my affection wr his niece, 
and to crave his permission to addre.s.s lier. ‘ By 
BO doing,’ I said to in) self, ‘ one source of uncer¬ 
tainty will at anyrate t>e removed.’ 

Tlie same evening found me again at the 
Willow.s ; and taking advantage of Ellen’s absence, 
I told Mr Russel all—in a nervous disjointed 
manner, I have no doubt, but still plainly and 
simply. I did not praise myself, nor did 1 in a 
mock-modest style speak of ‘ uuworthiness, &c. 
&c.’ 

The old gentleman heard me to the end, speak¬ 
ing never a word, but looking with half-closed 
eyes straight into my face; a habit acquired no 
doubt in his professional career. 

‘I am pleased, Mr Wallis,’ he said at length 
when I had finished, ‘to hear this confession, 
because I have seen for some time “ how the laud 
j lay," as the sailors have it.’ 

‘You have noticed it! ’ I exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise. 

‘ Yes,’ he repeated. ‘ We lawyers are trained to 
observe little signs. Many a time an almost im¬ 
perceptible look of surprise, or the faintest shadow 
of dismay on a psan’.s face, has given me the clue 
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in a difficult case. Can you think then, that signs 
80 plain as you have given could be overlooked 
by me ? No ; my friend. I needed not your 
present confession to tell me that you love my 
niece; and yet, as I have said, I am pleased to 
hear it, because it confirms the estimate I had 
formed of your character. What that estimate is, 
1 need not say, except that I am (juite willing that 
you sljould try to win her affections. Had it not 
been so, I should not have written the letter of 
yesterday, but have found some means of causing 
you to cease your visits entirely.' 

On hearing this my heart was almost too full 
for utterance; I grasped him by the hand, and 
thanked him most heartilyfor his great kindness. 

‘ Mind,’ he continued,*‘I can say nothing about 
Ellen. You have my consent to try to win her; 
but beyond this I cannot go. She must please 
lierself. .My advice, however, is, do not hurry 
matters; continue your visits as heretofore, and 
you may p(;rhaps find opportunities of observing 
how her inclinations tend.—But there ! When¬ 
ever wivs the advice of a practical old lawyer— 
and a bachelor to boot—taken by a young fellow 
in love! So go and do whatever your heart, 
tempered by gentlemanly feeling, dictates.’ 

But I must hasten on ; this is not a love-story, 
and I have very much more to tell. I took Mr 
liussel’s advice in one respect—that is, I continued 
my visits to the Willows, and was happy to per¬ 
ceive that they were agreeable to Ellen. In short, 

1 gradually won her regard, confessed my love, 
asked her to be mine ; and before a year was 
out we were fully engaged. Had I had my way, 
we should have b(!en married at once ; but just at 
this time. Mr Rus-scl’s health began seriously to 
fail. He never seemed to be quite himself again 
after the shock of his fall, and now appeared to 
be failing very fast. But as his health became 
feebler, his alfection for Ellen seemed to increase, 
and in a minor degree for me also. I can hardly 
explain the liking ire had taken to me, except that 
having no relation in the w'orld but Ellen—at 
least not to my knowledge—he centered all his 
alfection upon her ; and as I loved her also, he 
lov('d me too for loving her. This may not be the 
correct explanation ; but at anyrate it was the 
only one that occurred to me. 

One day—I shall never, forget it—a servant 
brought me a message that Mr Russel wished to 
see me in his bedroom. When I arrived there I 
found him still in bed, where I had seen him in 
the morning, for this was one of the days—occur¬ 
ring pretty frequently now—when he found him¬ 
self too unwell to get up. 

‘ I am very sorry to see you like this, uncle,’ 

I said—lor by this time we had become very 
familiar, I calling him uncle, and he addressing 
me as Alfred—‘I thought you looked better this 
morning.’ 

‘Ah, Alfred ! thes? east winds are too much for 
me; they go through me, as people say, and I 
fmd myself best in bed.—Well now, I have sent 
lor you because I have something particular to say 
to you. 1 may not be long lor this world ; I 
eoinotimes think I shall never get about again. 
At anyrate, I thought it advisable to make 
my will. Of course, iu doing so I, as you 
may well suppose, needed no assistance. Ilaviii" 
made scores of wills for other people, it woulS 
be strange if I let any one else make mine. 


Now, as I have great faith in your integrity and 
honesty, I am about to adopt the unusual course 
of shewing it to you. There it is; read it care¬ 
fully through.’ Not a little surprised, I took the 
paper, and read as follows : 

‘ I, Charles Russel, of the Willows, Cottam, 
declare this to be my last will and testament I 
bequeath to Elizabeth Watkins, my housekeeper, 
the sum of one hundred pounds. I bequeath to 
Jeannette Leclerc, the companion of my niece, 
the sum of fifty pounds. I also bequeath to my 
nephew, Charles Russel, the sum of two hundred 
ana fifty pounds. And as to all the rest, residue, 
and remainder of my real and perspnal estate, I 
devise and bequeath the same to my niece, Ellen 
Saunders, her heirs, execute^, administrators, 
and assigns absolutely and *br jp^er. And I 
hereby appoint my said niece rfole executrix of 
this my will. In witness whereof I have here¬ 
under scUmy hand, this 2d day of February 1870. 

Charles Russel.’ 

Then followed the attestation clause, signed by 
two witnesses. 

When I had finished, I remained silent a few 
moments, and seeing an inquiring look on my 
face, he said : ‘ I have let you know this because, 
loviu" no one in the world as I do Ellen, I have 
left all to her. At the same time, I think she 
ought to have the advice and assistance of some 
one who knows more of the world than she does. 
This advice and assistance I have every confidence 
that you will render, especially when I consider 
the relation in which you stand to each other.’ 

‘ But what of this nephew ? ’ I asked. ‘ I have 
never heard of him before.’ 

The old man’s face grew dark as he interrupted: 
‘Do not mention him, I pray. I have forced 
myself to leave him a little, but I never wish to 
see or hear of him again.’ Then, after a pause, 
he continued: ‘ There ; put the will back in its 
envelope and seal it up ; you will fmd my seal on 
the table.’ This done, he said : ‘Now, place it in 
the desk, and then come here again. I have 
another paper to shew you.’ 

The desk referred to was one I had often noticed 
standing on a table at the other side of tlie room ; 
it was not a large one, only about eighteen inches 
long, twelve inches wide# and at the back nine 
inches high, with a lid sloping down to about 
three inches in the front. It was made of some 
dark wood, and was evidently very old. .Having 
placed the will therein, X said: ‘ Had I not better 
lock it ? ’ v 

‘ Yes ; it would perhaps'be as well But lately 
I have not done so, as 1 have only kept writing 
materials in it; and now I am afraid the key is 
lost. I have not seen it for a long time. But’— 
with an appearance of sudden recollection—‘ if you 
■wish to keep the will safe, I will tell you a secret: 
in that desk there is a compartment known only 
to myself; follow my instructions carefully, and I 
will tell you how to open it.’ 

‘ I amiall attejrtion,’.! replied. 

‘ Well, first raise the front lid, and you will see 
before you, at the back, six small drawers arranged 
iu three rows of two each. Now pull the middle 
top drawer quite out of its place.’ 

‘ Done ! 1 said, peering into the cavity thus 
formed. ‘But I see nothing fexcept the back of 
the desk.’ " ” 

‘Ah! what you see is not quite the back, 
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resting fact of the existence of a Jewish colony in 
Southern India, and from the circumstance that a 
highway was thus open between Palestine and 
India, we cannot be astonished at this other 
equally interesting fact, that when the Portuguese 
came to India three centuries ago, they found at 
Malabar a community of Syrian Ghristians who 
are there to this day. 

To the north of the city of Madras, situated on 
a narrow neck of sandy land, between the ocean 
and an inland salt-water lake, stands Ennore. 
This was once the sanatorium for tlie English 
inhabitants of Madras, almost their only repeat 
from the fiery land-winds of their hot season, 
and where fiewly married couples were wont to 
betake themselvefc to spend tlieir honeyinoofi. 
But now EHHmrens deserted ; for the Englisli of 
■our days arent^ire fortunate tlian their fathers. 
Having the ubiquitous railway, they can rush 
Away from the scorching heat of the plains to the 
pleasant plateau of the Mysore country hnd to the 
glorious mountain ranges of the Neilgherries. 
Still this deserted village of Ennore holds a place 
in my memory, not merely on account of some 
pleasant days spent there, but by reason of a 
melancholy incident that made a sad impression 
on my mind at the time, and which was recalled 
•the other day by a paragraph in a London news¬ 
paper. That paragraph—alas! one of many such— 
W’as to the efiect that three largo ships which had 
sailed from their respective Indian ports some 
months before, had never more been heard of, 
•“and were therefore given up as lost. One Sunday 
morning, my friend, ivho had a bungalow at 
Ennore, was roused by his servants, who came 
with the information that three dead bodies w'ere 
lying on the sandy beach, having been tossed up 
by the rolling Avaves. Ha\ ing gone out, he found 
them to be tlie lifeless forms of, three English 
sailors. Carefully and reverently he had them 
borne up, and laid in a large grave beneatli a few 
•overshadoAving palm-trees, my friend reading over 
them the Engli.sh service for the dead. All that 
•could be said of these sailors Avas that they had 

g erished with some ship that had foundere<l in the 
lay of Bengal. 1 confess to sentimentality, if it 
be sentimentality, for by those graves I have more 
than once stood, and mournfully thought of the 
mother in her English home wearily waiting for 
the return of her sailor-boy ; and of the anxious 
Avife straining her eyes th'rongh storm and dark¬ 
ness for the long-looked-for ship that bore the 
husband of her youth, ^id she 

Expectant of that news that never came, 
Gamed for her own a scanty sustenance, 

And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

I remember being told by a ship-captain that 
on an outward voyage, off .the coast of Ceylon he 
one day counted ten ships that Avere^in sight. 
Suddenly a cyclone encircled them ; it became 
dark as midnig'ht. The storm was fierce, kit did 
not last long, for speedily it swe^t qu in its 
devastating course. But„.the work of destruction 
and death had been wrought. Not a ship Avas to 
be seeiS His oaa'h, the nargator told mo, Avas a 
shattered wreck ; but as to the others he could 
say nothinl;. Some of them may hfave gassed safely 
through the tempoSt'and been lost to View ; whilst 
Others it wa.s to "bo feared had been ingulfed 
amidst the foaming billows. And so perish many 


of the brave and true; impenetrable darkness 
shrouds their death; and nothing more is seen 
or hoard of them, save when a kindly wave 
Avashes their bodies upon the beach, as it did to 
those sailors whom I saw buried on the Indian 
shore. 


TO THE LADIES. 

WiTEir bills are long, and Credit low. 

And things are bad a.s they can bo, 

And Banks go down with sudden blow, 

And nought is sure—but Penury I 

When ‘ Pater ’ in his priA'ate den 
Looks sad, and savage as a bear, 

Because his funds are low—0 then, 

Dear Ladies—of your debts beware! 

Your gorgeous gown of new silk stuff * 

Will surely ‘ do ’ a second time ? 

Of hats and Ixmnets, you’ve enough! 

Your jackets too are in their prime. 

No need to ‘ run up little hills,’ 

Because your last are not yet paid, 

Nor multiply a thousand ills 
By bringing others to their aid ! 

You sec how ‘Pater’s’ rugged brow 
Is seamed with lines of care and grief. 

The cause is plain—and even now 
llis case seems quite beyond relief. 

Ilis income—^just five hundred pounds. 

Is nothing—when a thousand’s due. 

Things really are beyond all bounds. 

The reason, Ladies, lit'.s with you ! 

‘ So many wants,’ you always say ; 

‘ So many things we have to buy ; 

And money runs so fast away, 

That we can’t juiy (.although we tty); 

And so the bills just grow and grow 
Like mushrooms, only not so good.’ 

And ‘Pater’ jiaees to and fro 
ills sanctum, in horrid mood! 

I think you soinetimcs luight refnA 
From buying—when you cannot pay; 

Tin; rea.snii is so very plain 
Tliat ‘ money runs so fast away ! ’ 

Restrain expenses—stay at home ; 

Make * Patf'r ’ hapjjy if you (tan ; 

And then Av-liatever crash may come, 

‘ Pater ’ will be an honest man I 

w. n. 
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EYESORES. 

AnoTiT thirty years a"o, on visiting a new and 
rising town at the mouth of the Thames, the first 
thing that invited our notice was a handsomely 
built terrace facing the sea. All the houses were 
completed and apparently occui)icd, except one at 
the middle of the row, whi<-.h remained in that 
glmstl}' rudimenlal condition usually known as 
‘skeleton.’ The doorway was closed by a few 
"^ie;il llwinls. The windows were open holes in the 
I wall. The roof was on; but the whole interior 
was a vacuity without lluors or staircases. Birds 
and bats could tlit in and out at pleasure. The 
only inhabitants were a colony of sti-ay cats, which 
were luo-e visited by the resident cats in the 
neiglibmuhood; the w'hole in a friendly way 
holding cheerful soirees when the rest of the 
world were in bed. Ordinarily, an aged tabby, 
ri'.puted to be the Queen of the Cats, sat on a 
lower window-.sill in the piide of possession, and 
Was ostensiblv guardian of the establishment. 

The question soon asked by visitors to this 
charming new watering-place was why the skeleton 
'louse at the middle ot thu terrace remained 
unfinished and unoccupied. No one could give 
a satisfactory answer. The house had so stood 
.for years. The owner of it was well known. 
AVhen appealed to for an explanation, he con¬ 
descended to reply by saying with perfect suavity, 
but in a manner designed to close the interview : 

‘ That house, sir, is a mystery ! ’ And this was 
all that could be got out of him. In vain were 
all remonstrances by speecli or writing to the 
effect that the house was a public Eyesore, that 
its present condition was damaging to the prop¬ 
erty in the neighbourhood. ‘The house was a 
mystery!’ With that everybody had to be satis- j 
fled. Sarcasms in the local newspaper on the 
subject went for nothing. The owner of the 
spectral house was of that thick-skinned order 
of beings who are impervious to assault Wrapped 
up in his own notions, the world was nothing to 
him. He would do ns he liked. Eudless were 
the speculations concerning his intentions. Some 


thought he had felt affronted in consequence of 
certain arrangements connected with the general 
: plan of the terrace, and took this method of 
I revenging himself on the other proprietors. Others 
i less charitably thought that he was a regular 
' ‘Eyesore Jack,’ and was waiting to have his owner¬ 
ship bought up at six times its value. Pow long 
j the Eyesore lasted we cannot tell Death, we think, 

I must have years ago settled the matter. The 
! mystery, whatever it was, must surely be revealed. 
The mysterious building, we hope, has now got 
in its windows, and been thoroughly furbished 
up like the other respectable dwellings in the 
row. 

Eyesore Jack, of whom the owner of this 
I strange house may be held to have been a kind 
I of type, was no fabulous character. As a living 
I entity, lie had struttevl his day on the stage. 

; Wholly wrapped up in self, and with some capital 
; to shut with, his ])lan of operations was original. 
It consisted in making himself a general nuisance. 
Cunningly looking about, he watched opportuni¬ 
ties of acquii'ing patches of ground, on wdiich he 
I xvould build something so hideous, that the neigh¬ 
bours were fain to buy him out at almost any 
cost, in order to rid thejnselves of the Eyesore. 
In this way, besides pocketing a large 8uir.j» he 
enjoyed the pleasure of a su^jcessful strategist, and 
was encouraged to look out for a new field of 
enterprise. A gentleman purchasing a lainled 
estate for the purpose of being improved, beauti¬ 
fied, and laid out as a choice place of residence, 
was viewed as fair game. Aiscertaining in what 
direction was to be the-view from the window^ 
of the mansion, Jack quietly considered where he 
could manage to plant his Eyesore. Fortune waa 
perhaps favourJihle for the wretch’s manceuvre. 
He made hifuself propriefor of a small spot; and 
there, when the mansion was sufficiently ^vanced, 
he commenced to rea^i his unintelligibly odious 
group of buildings. The owner of the splendid, 
new mansion ^caftie alarmed the growth of 
this new and unforeseen phenomenon. What is 
that strange jumble of brick walls, chimneys, and 
tiled roofs, rising up right in. front of the Ij^raty i 
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and drawing-room windows ? At first, there is 
the usual mjl'stery; and then comes the startling 
intelligence that the nondescript jumble is to be 
unitedly a slaughter-house, a manufactory of pigs- 
meat, and a candle-work. 

Consternation! Lawyers consulted! Negotia¬ 
tions, of course, ensue. Jack must be bought up, 
no matter at what cost; tliere is no help for it. 
The land he had acquired was a freehold, and 
the use he proposed to make of it was beyond 
challenge. Accordingly, Jack was hot ea.sily fiealt 
with. Besides standing complacently on his rights, 
he had much to say for the probable success^of 
his multifjy’ious ^undertakings. He stood greatly 
on his projeot.,<if manufacturing pigs-meat. The 
CQmpositioH was a scicntitic discovery of his own, ! 
and from it alone he expected to mak}? a fortune, i 
‘But why should he ILv on this parlricular spot 
for his great enterprise? It was quite unsuitable 
for manufacturing pur])oses.’ ‘ Not at all; it was 
exactly the thing. There was a convergence of 
roads near the place, and room to expand as . 
the business increased,’ &c. In the negotiations , 
throughout, Jack was cool and imperturbable. 
Instead of the mean sneak and rascal that ho was, ' 
he appeared to he a man of enlarged views of com¬ 
mercial industry, and of the most perfect probity. 
The afiair ended as might have been anticipated. 
Jack is bought up at an enormous advance on his 
outlay, and walks off with his booty. The jumble 
of buildings disappears. There is a sigh of relief , 
throughout the mansion that had been so scan- : 
dalously menaced. i 

In the works of Gilpin and ‘Capability Brown,’ 
on the laying out of land.scapes, serio-comic stories . 
of tliis kind cast up. Gilpin, we think, mentions 
a case not unlike that just referred to. It was 
that of an Eyesore Jack who set down a butcher’s 
shop within view of a gcntlemau’s mansion. 
Gilpin saw through the trick, and resolved to cir- i 
cumvent it. Allowing the Eyesore to be completed, ' 
and rejecting offers qf a compromise, he planted ' 
a group of trees, wliich effectually shrouded the ; 
unseemly cluster of buildings from observation. | 
Finduig himself outwitfed, tlie projector of the 
Eyesore gladly dispmed of his property for a | 
whatAi 


small part of what/it had cost him. In the 
metropolis, cases of encroacluuent in the form 
of Eyesores for furtive purposes are continually 
occurring, and if not compromised, frequently 
become subjects of litigation. 

The world was create,d in the exuberance of 
natural beauty. Man has defaced it with his 
absurdities. Greed, selfishness, stupidity are never 
at rest in introducing the elemyit of •ugliness. 
Even when taste interposes to (So tha# which will 
be pleasing to the ^e, there is always some 
wretah at hand who is read^ to vex and interrupt. 
Eyesore Jacks intrude in all quarters. It is no 
excuse that they are only doing what they please 
with thfiir own. '* The higher moraiTaw prescribes 
that we are not entitled to perform acts which 
interfere with the rights and comforts of our 


neighbours. Offence must not be given unless 
under some paramount necessity. It is very true 
that a man may do what he likes with hi.s own 
property; but it is with an important qualificaition. 
IIo may not, without incurring the character of 
a savage, inflict a perpetual Eyesore on one of 
j Nature’s beauteous landscapes. See, however, what 
I abominations are in this respect every dqy perpe- 
j trated, and generally productive of grumblings 
! and discomfort 

; Wo all admit that excavations must take placo 
I for the purpose of procuring stone, slate, coal, 
j iron, and so forth; but that is no proper reason 
I for creating jiernianent Eyesores in the shape of 
: greixt heaps of mineral refuse. We have a right tn 
I complain that the heaps, in their offensive ngli- 
i ness, are not in due time either hurleil back into 
the chasms whence they came, or tastefully covered 
with shrubs and herbage. On a hill-side ojiposite 
a gentleman’s residence is seen a rude gap'with 
a vast heap of slaty debris j)oured down the 
. slope, producing what is undoubtedly a grievous 
, Eyesore. The hill in its rich beauty of {>ari*le 
, Jieatlusr towering to a peak is cruelly defaced by a 
' capacious wound inflicted on its side. The slate has 
. cea.sed to be dug; but there ajiparently, till the. <.-nd 
of time, is that unsightly .sear in the mountain¬ 
side, Avith its cold and barren wreckage—things of 
ugliiu'.Hs for ever. A jiic.turesqne valh-v, crowned 
with poetical and historic interest, ami to which 
tourists of taste make a pilgrimage, is hc.irtlossly 
injured through the indifference of a Luid-pro- 
jirietor. At the outlay of a few pounds at most, 
the Eyesore might at least Ite <u>ncealed by a 
group of pines ; but any such remedy would be 
Iveyond usual routine. Another c.a.se occurs tO' 
remembrance. The last time we passed Balla- 
hulisli, when on a visit to Glencoe, rve ob.served 
’ that the wreckage from the slate-quarries had been 
so copiously poured into Loch Levon as nearly 
to reach the ishtud where th^ Macdonald.s were 
interred after the imussacre in 1(592. A scene no 
lo-ss beautiful than abounding in pathetic interest 
Avas in the course of being irretrievably damaged, 
Avitbout, as far as aa’c know, a AA'ord of remon¬ 
strance. The defacement of scenes of this kind 
surely comes within the category of national 
disaster ! 

Detached Eyesores like these mentioned are 
as nothing Avhen compared to Avliat assail the 
traveller tlirough the ‘Black Country’ and some 
other districts of England. Miles of odious heaps 
of slag, cinders, ashes, incumbering the surface of 
the land, and excepting where small patches have 
been spared, shrouding the face of Nature in 
unmitigated ugliness. Brooding over all is an 
atmosphere loaded with smoke, which the inhabi¬ 
tants necessarily breathe, and that envelops ani¬ 
mal life in perpetal imparity. Swept along in 
the train, you have occasion to note the vain 
struggle which Nature has to maintain against the 
I encroachment of Art. Little bits of hawthorn, 
j the relics nf hedges, are reduced to the condition 
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of gradually perishing stumps. Rills which may We happen to know a pretty country-town which 
have been lustrous streamlets in their day, still cherishes an antiquated abattoir in its prin- 
straggle on in discoloured pools. The very cipal thoroughfare, as if such were quite an 
sparrows, the hardiest and most audacious crea- appropriate arrangement. A certain sharpening of 
tures in existence, have a subdued, dirty, draggled, the intellect is required to distinguish between the 
broken-hearted look, and seem as if they could beautiful and the ugly, the appropriate and the 
scarcely muster up a chirrup. If they could speak, incongruous, the salubrious and the unhealthful. 
they woqld probably, in the fashion of the period, ‘ Whatever,’ says the author of the ‘Tour to the 
appoint a deputation to wait on mankind, and Hebrides,’ ‘withdraws us from the power of our 
represent their wrongs in having the country of senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, and 
their old traditions shamefully laid waste. But the future predominate over the present, advances 
as in the case of many other deputations, the us in the scale of thinking beings.’ ‘V^ell spoken, 
sparrows, we fear, would be. bowed out with no | ojjl Samuel; but the majority think only of the 
prospect of substantial redress. Eycsoreism is | commonplace affairs of everyday life. JV^hen they 
master of the situation. j are moved to run after sights of ne^ural or historic 

To all appearance, the proprietor of any coal-pit ; interest, it is on the principle of following in the 
is at liberty to cover as mnch of his land as he j crowd like a flock of slieep. Of the many thou- 
pleases with rubbish, and so let it lie a spectacle | sands of English tourists who land in Staffa every 
of disgust till doomsday. This is doing what you ! summer from Hutcheson’s favourite steamers, com- 
like witli your own, with a vengeance. A Society i paratively few seem to have any distinct notion of 
has been organised to protect ancient buildings what they have come ta look at. One of these 
from outrage. Will nobody utter a protest againstvisitors, a burly well-dressed gentleman, on being 
abusing the surface of the earth ? We do not see j shewn Fingal's Cave, sulkily murmured : ‘ Only a 
1 )0w the practice of blotting out portions of the I parcel of rocks—a regular imposition!’ A per- 
habitable globe with coal-ilust or metallic debris is j sonage of similarly neglected culture, whom we 
to be vindicated. It would not be more absurd to i once encountered on a visit to Iona, 'could see 
allow an Eyesore Jack in liis flondish whitnsi- j nothing to interest him in the ancient stone 
cality to sink a tract of fertile country under the ! crosses and ruins. ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘much 
l tlie ocean, and thus invade the means of I better wooden crosses on the roadsides in Bel- 

public livelihood. We do not doubt that ques- giura.’ ‘But,’said we, interposing, ‘ think of these 
tions of this kind will by-and-by come up for i ancient stone crosses and ruins being connected 
jiojmlar deliatc, and we should prefer that they j with the history of St Oolumba,’ ‘Columba! I 
-»ere averted in time. never heard of such a person. Where did he 

La rgv towns are for the most part a combination put up?’ ‘Somewhere hereabouts,’ we replied; 
of Eyesores. Few of Ibem have been constructed ‘ and the ruins are valued as reminding us of 
on a plan pleasing to the sight. Confined thor-! the dawn of civilisation and Christianity under 
onghfaie-s, projections where there ought to be ' bis rule, in this part of the 'world more than 
nothing of the kind, clusters of old building.s i a thousand years ago.’ ‘All stuff'! Give me 
going to wreck, but rented to masses of people j the wire and the rail; these are the true civi- 
who" furtively prey on the community. Here ! B-^'ers! ’ ‘So you really care nothing about 
and there we fiml a city which, after a de.sperafo ! Iona ?’ said we to our new acquaintance on 
struggle with opriosing ratepavc^rs, is in the way of | ®Bting down to dimier in the steamer. ‘ Cer- 

setthis rid „t it, Ey,sorc.i.ami-a«™ming a hcaithv 1 ‘“'.“‘J'. ' looking at m 

^ V." 1 c • 1 • *1 c • . : this paltry island—a lot of miserable tliatcbed 

condition. Much of this kinfl of improvement ; biiildings, only fit to be 

has lately been effected m the metropolis. But, ijroken up as road-metal. I would rather see a 

^ nowhere have Eyesure.s been so thoroughly and > good slab of beef before me than all the ruins 

' effectually attacked as in Paris, which, ivith some I in the world!’ Shade of‘Johnson 1 We inci- 

few things to set to rights, must be allowed to ! dentally learned that the depreciator of Iona was 

be the most beautiful city in the world. What | a well-to-do ‘ Buttennan’ from the City. 

are styled the ‘manufacturin<» towns’ of EiiErlaml! Considering the enormous spread of railways in 

are, generally speaking, a disgrace in point of I directions, it is matter tor surprise that they 

atmospheric impurity ; and not less scandalous is i I aspect ol the 

scanuaious is i j-omitry. Engineer.s, We .think, have rather tried 

, „ livery which constitutes a new j jq avoid creating Evesores than otherwise. The 
species of Eyesore, alarming in its scope and worst case we know of is the jirojection of 
dimensions. hideously ugly., iron viaducts across some of our 

A curious thing about Eyesores is that they rivers. “Notliing more offen.sive to the eye could 
are not generally recognised as being hateful to Bave been contrived. TJicw fB® neigh- 

the senses. Accustomed to venerate the hum- Bourhood ofl'er no adverse criticism. They have 

drum or the ugly, vast masses of people are not a»<l*take 

VI i T LX \ 4 V • 41 arc noi riiiUt. On the whole, on the score of 

able to diseover that there m anything particularly Eyesori and inconvenient detour., the ISnd-pro- 
tmng. "he setting down ot a candle-work or a prietor. have hilen luore to blame.than engineer., 
pigs-meat manufactory in the midst of a pleasure- At the starting of the railway •system, many 
ground would not strike them as objectionable, owners of laud would not have the lines to come 
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near their property on any account Quite as 
many of them endeavoured to overreach the rail¬ 
way eompanies by the most exorbitant extortions. 
The result has been the carrying of lines in an 
improper direction, damaging to the interests of 
the country. Some sad cases of Eyesores could be 
pointed out as arising from these causes. Avarice 
and stupidity are more to be blamed than mechani¬ 
cal engineering. Onlookers who charge the rail¬ 
ways with going in a wrong direction to the 
ixynry of some agreeable suburb, are not aware 
that errors of this kind were unavoidable, oiving 
to the determined opposition that was presented 
by interested parties. We know the case of a 
landowner who, by opposing the passage off n 
railway through his e-state, caused it to be hiken 
a long way rouqd about; and now he is doing all 
in his power t6 have his lands and mineral fields 
intersected' by railways. Such are among the 
triumphs of short-sighted stupidity. 

Eyesores of a grotesjjue nature sometimes occur 
in connection with works of art. The blunders 
committed in setting up ugly statues in public 
places are becoming so notorious as to be a national 
evil Clearlv, some reform in this particular is 
required, "the way to prevent these Eyesores 
would be not to subscribe to them, though that 
might be to do violence to the feelings. In a 
subsequent article, we may call attention to the 
Eyesores in connection with ecclesiastical edifices, 
of which the country has for some years been 
manfully struggling to be rid ; and we are glad 
to think with a considerable degree of success. 

Early in the present century there sprung up a 
laudable spirit of planting trees in bare and open 
spaces for the sake of beauty and shelter. Among 
these planters, Sir Walter Scott was conspicuous for 
his enthusiasm, as was demonstrated on his estate 
of Abbotsford. The trees employed were chieiiy of 
the pine order, including the larch and spruce. 
We would not venture to say how many hundreds 
of thousands of acres were so planted and inclosed 
in the north of England and Scotland. Through 
I such operations, extensive districts of country, 
formerly bare and unsightly, are now clothed and 
beautified. Yet, it has not been all beautiful. It 
is amusing to observe how, in removing one kind 
of Eyesore, another w^ sometimes inconsiderately 
created. So long as the arboriculturists confined 
themselves to operatiugi in square masses, or 
belt^-of plantation, they did pretty well. When 
they attempted figures, on the ground of variety, 
they committed ludi/’ous blunders. It matters 
little what the figures be ivhen executed on the 
level. It is very different in the case of planting 
on hill-sides. 'There, as the trees grow up, the 
figure, whatever it is, stands boldly in outline. We 
have thus no end of Eyesores in the shape of 
plantations. A favourite iigure has been tliat of a 
fiddle. Another resembles.a giant’s head and 
shoulders, and a considerable number resemble 
coffins. A vast variety are so fanUstic with outs 
and ins as to be indescribable. T# drdinary passers- 
these several shapes are of no consecjuence. 
when constantly viewed from the windows of a 
counfry mansion, they became tiresomcly annoy¬ 
ing. Om does not like to have a group of trees 
the shape of a fiddle or a ^iania head and 
shoulders, consftintly^ presented to him when 
looking out of Window. The planter who perpe¬ 
trated tliese absurdities are all dead and gone. 


They passed away under the pleasing impression 
of being public benefactors, and so they were to 
a certain extent. Their only blunder consi-sted in 
heedles-sly inflicting Eyesores on their unoffending 
neighbours. The error may be avoided in any 
fresh experiments in planting. 

Eyesores of whatever kind arising from stolidity 
of character, or indifference, though often bad 
enough in their way, are not to^ be spoken of 
with the vehemence of detestation we would 
employ in cases of noted malignity and avarice. 
The Eye.sore Jacks who deliberately plan the rob¬ 
bery of their fellow-creatures in the manner of 
which we have offered some examples at the begin¬ 
ning of the present paper, are only to be classed 
with the most worthiest specimens of humauity. 
In their nature they partake of that demoniac 
agency which in the fervid language of Milton was 
concerned in the expulsion from Paradise. They 
can be thought of only with a sense of loathing. 
Possibly the exposure of their tricks by Gilpin 
and others has materially lessened their numbers. 
We hope it is so. There would be satisfaction in 
knowing that the race is extinct. At all events, 
there is the comforting reflection that the baser 
sort of Eyesore Jacks are not endowed with the 
privilege of immortality. They die out some time 
or otlier. And we are so thankful fur it as to 
be inclined to compliment Death for his perform¬ 
ances. Yes, King Dkath ! thou art iu some 
points of view a highly estimable person, a Jolly 
Old Fellow. Fretiucutly thy feats till our hearts 
with anguish; but thou art likewise a kind '' !.,nd, 
a brave deliverer from oppression. By thy means, 
at the appointed time, find when human laws are 
ineffectual iu bringing relief, the world is happily 
rid of monsters of iniquity who, in their vile 
schemes, would render Gon’s fair earth nothing 
short of a scone of desolation, a wilderness of 
sorrow and despair. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONE M E N T. 

CnAl’TEK II.—HISTORY. 

!I7ierc toan troulh here, as ekeieJuTC, after all. 

A noosE with many gables.'^ A quaint rod- 
bricked old building, half overgrown with ivy, 
and bosomed high, in trees. A house on an 
island, w'hich joins cast and west to the mainland 
by two rustic wooden bridges thrown acros.s the 
pleasant river. The place—built at half-a-dozen 
different eras—has some sign of hhving been forti¬ 
fied once upon a time. Cromwell’s peofde were 
answerable lor a few of its gables. There w’as 
still a remnant of a gray stone wall, over which, 
as the country legends told, the men of Red Rose 
and of White fought fiercely one peaceful summer 
evening. It w-as an old old house, and of a 
pleasant aspect. The flush of its red brickwork 
was like that of a ripe old age. 'The ivy curled 
tenderly about its corners, and draped them with 
a beauty not their own. The river w^ent calmly 
round the island, and the opulent landscape on 
either side smiled peacefully with many a corn¬ 
field. There is no fairer region at this day in 
all the fair western county. There is no place a 

E ainier might better love to study, or a wearied 
ondoner more rejoicingly dwell in, anywhere. 
And the whole scene had about it a sweet and 
balmy air of rest. In the trees the rooks were 
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cawing with afternoon solemnity. The kine stood 
udder-deep in grass, and switched the flies from 
their flunks in lazy contentment. The bells of a 
distant church were ringing a wedding peal. One* 
could have closed his eyes here, and Tying broad¬ 
cast at the river-side, have listened to the waving 
boughs and the laughing river, and the humming 
gnats and the chattering rooks, and all the sweet 
and grateful sounds of country-life, until at last 
he might have fancied that this was the sort of 
peace which belonged to the world in the olden 
time before Care was born. 

The heat of summer was in the air. The peace 
of summer was on the river and on the fields and 
on the murmuring trees. “Such sounds as lived 
could only serve to make the general silence 
sweeter. 

But there was trouble here, as elsewhere, after 
all 

There w'ere two young fellows walking up the 
lane which led from the neighbouring village of 
Wivthedale to tiie western bridge. They went 
in silence for a wliile, and one of them, olivc- 
complexioned and heavily moustached, switched 
viciously with his walking-stick at the ferns and 
foxgloves. He wa.s a handsome young fellow, 
with some atfectations in dress which seemed to 
bespeak liim an artist, lie wore a bronze-coloured 
velvet jacket, for instance, and his wide-awake 
liut was of the same material ; lie carried between 
a daintily gloved finger and thumb a well-blacked 
meerschaum. Ilis coinpauion, who regarded him 
was by some two or three years his 
elder, and whilst much fairer in complexion and 
much slighter in build, bore a strong resemblance 
to him. As they walked, the younger grew more 
and more vicious in his cuts at the foxgloves, 
and the elder more and more anxious in his 
looks. "When they reached the bridge, they 
paused. 

' It’s not a bit of use, Will,’ said the younger. 
‘You mud do it, and you must rely on me. 1 
romise faithfully that I’ll raise the money. I 
now I can raise it long enough before the time 
comes.’ 

‘You didn’t raise it last timd, Frank,’returned 
the elder. ‘ I don’t see how 1 am to help you.’ 
He spoke very earnestly and with a very sym¬ 
pathetic voice and manner. • 

The other turneil away angrily and answered: 
‘That’s all nonsense. You have but to sign your 
^ name, and the thing's done. If that fellow should 
come down upon me, and the governor should 
know of it, it would break Jiis heart.’ 

‘But, Frank,’ returned the elder, ‘I had the 
gr^test possible trouble in meeting the last, and 
this is even larger. I don’t want to say anything 
bard, but 1 think I know you better than yon 
know yourself. If you get ont of this scrape, 
you’ll just go quietly back to London, and be very 
careful for a week, and bo very careless for three 
months afterwards. Then you’ll suddenly wake 
up to the fact that there’s another bill to meet, 
and that you can’t meet it I am sure I should 
not be able to meet it, if I should accept it and 
you should fail.’ 

Frank made no reply, but stooping, gathered a 
handful of loose pebbles, and dropped them one 
by one into the stream. 

‘ Is there no other way ? ’ the elder asked, 

* Can’t you get the man to wait ? ’ 


* Can’t I get the tide to wait ? Can’t I persuade 
Nelson’s Column to take a walk down Fleet 
Street ? Look here! If I don’t pay Tasker off 
at once, he either has me in his clutches for ever 
and drains me dry, once and twice and thrice and 
again; or he comes down here, coolly presents 
liimself to the governor, and breaks the old man’s 
heart. Because that’s exactly what it means. 
You know that. Will, as well as I do.’ 

The other shook his head in a mournful way, 
as not at all disputing this unpleasant view of 
things. 

‘Well now, on the other band,’ the younger 
resumed, ‘ all you have to do is to putP your name 
ka a piece of paper, and to make yourself easy 
about the rest. I’m sure I’m sorry i didn’t pay 
the other; but I give you my wja-d of honour I 
will meet this. Now, old man, trust, me. Give 
me a chance.’ 

‘Frank,’/says the elder, ‘if I had the money, 

I w'onld give it to you with all my heart. You 
ought to know that. And you ought to know 
what signing that bill may mean. You know 
your own affairs better'than I can know them, a 
great deal better than you let me know them. 
Before you ask me to repose so much confidence in 
you, you should repose a little in me.’ 

‘It’s a shameful business,’ said the other 
doggedly, ‘and so much 1 have told you already. 

I won’t humble myself by telling you more. You 
can help me if you like ; and if you don’t like, you 
can kill the governor.’ « 

‘ That’s a very happy specimen of your way of 
reasoning,’ said Will, with a, quiet scorn in his 
voice ; ‘and quite in accordance with what I’ve 
seen in you for some time past.’ 

Frank turned round on him fiercely. 

‘You’re a pretty brother! A nice, kindly, 
trustful, amiable fellow! Well, take your way. 

I wash my hands of it I have done. I have 
made the only appeal it was in my power to make. 

1 find it rejected, and there’s nothing for it but to 
go back and hang myself.’ With that he threw 
his elbows savagely on the rail of the little bridge 
and stared moodily at tlie water. 

‘I wish you would use a little common-sense, 
Frank, and be a little reasonable,’ the elder 
brother pleaded in a nervous way. ‘Yon can’t 
wash your hands of it, except by paying the debt 
and amending your life.’* 

Frank nmkes no answer, until the elder lays a 
hand upon liis shoulder, with an appeal: ‘ Come, 
Frank, 1 don’t want to speak* too harshly, and you 
know that I’ll help yon all I can.’ 

‘The fact is,' Frank replied savagely, ‘that I’m 
a selfish, egotistical beast You’re quite ri^t. 
Will, and you don’t say to me half I deserve. But 
I do really believe that I ’in honest in saying that 
I am a thousand times more concerned lor the 
govenmr than I am for* myself. I've acted like a 
fool and a villain; and if the punishment hit 
nobody but me I could bear it’ 

‘ Frank !• Frault! ’ extlaiiaed the elder, ‘you 
confess too easily.’ • 

•I know,’ said’ Frank impatiently. ‘Xou’re 
right again. I'm # shallow good-for-nothing 
beast, and the only grace I have xa tha^J can be 
sometimes breughx to own it’ . 

‘The worst of that is,’ Wi)|muijpured inwardly, 
‘that you think an admission a repentance,* 
Then aloud: ‘ Don’t you think, Frank, thajfc it you 
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si» to wtpkitt *11 this to the governor, 
iitt^ IbiBg aught be hononraWy arranged? I 
'Ibn^t like this underhand way of doing things, 
why should you and I go about drawing and 
aoeet^g bills V 

*The governor shall never know it with my 
consent "Why should you ask me to shaino 
myself in that way ? "iVliy need he know it ? 
Why need he he grieved with it ?’ 

* Will you give me your promise that you ’ll not 
wait for the bill to become due beibre you begin 
to tbink about meeting ill’ e 

‘By Jove! I ’ll do anything on earth,’ the other 
answers. ‘ f ’ll live on bread and cheese—I ’ll work 
like ten men. I wish I could get you tQ bclicrij 
me. 1 kaow I came down here and made pro¬ 
fessions of refor/n beloie ; but tliia has been such 
a wearing, grind of anxiety, that I shall never 
involve myself in this xray again,’ 

‘Will you do this V s.ud the elder. 't‘Will you 
promise to send me half the amount of the lull 
the week before it lulls due ? It you ’ll undeiluke 
to do that, I’ll undertake to meet the lull, and 
you can pay me the hal.uice alterwaids. I shall 
have a little loose coin tin n.’ 

‘Bill, yoix'ie a brickexclaimed the yonng<-r. 

‘ Will I do it ? Won’t I d(. it i 1 tell you tluue’s 
nothing in the woild I wouhln’t do.’ 

‘Or couldn’t do ?’queried Will. ‘I don’t xv.aut 
to know what you are willing to do, but wliut 
you are able to do. Cau you do it t Don t 
specukate. Be sure.’ 

‘I cau do it,’ Frank rqdied; ‘and I promise you 
that I will.’ 

‘Bemember, Frank,’ said the elder with a grave 
and anxious lace, and with his hand again on his 
brother’s shoulder. 

‘And remember, Will,’ said the other gaily, 
‘that I am not an nttcily abandoned (ul-lhroat 
yet. I shall have tf) grow a little in that direction 
oefore I can neglect a thing like ihi', and make 
you such a villainous letuiii for .ill your l.indne'S. 
It shan’t cost you a larthing. 1 ’m going to turn 
over a new leaf. I have had enough and a gieat 
deal more than enough of this bubiuess. I ’ll 
work like a slave when J get back. I’m to be 
RA. in half-a-dozcn years at the outride, Watili 
the career of this talented young aitisl, and see 
what becomes of him.’ 

And with that the hatidsome young gentleman 
cocked his velvet hat a little more than uniial, 
and struck a theatrical attitude. At this the 
cider laughed. The two suddenly shook hfui-ls, 
and then without further parley ciosb* d the bridge 
together, passed a swinging gate, and came upon 
the lawn of Island Hall. 

On the lawn stood an old gentleman .and a 
child. The child^s f.ice xvas turned to tlie new¬ 
comers, and with a joyful^little screech she rushed 
past the old gentleman, and precipitated herself 
npon the younger of the brotheia, and being lifted 
by him, hugged and kissed lyin most*outrage¬ 
ously. Her caresses hifving been lAurned, the | 
young lady strugglecTto get down to the lawn 

S iin, and being landed, danced round the young 
low like a iairy, clapping her hands uud laugh¬ 
ing. This young lady was some live years of age. 
Her sunny littje* face was bnmiptng over with 
laughter, and gs full of saucy humour as a face 
could be. 'The dimpled little hands hovered here 
end t^ere restless and light as lallmg snowflakes; 


and what with her golden hair nnd her rapid 
childish motion, ehe played round the object of 
her welcome like a very eanbeani. rausing 
liefore him with clasped hands and an ex^ession 
of sudden gravity, slxe announced; ‘ 0 Franty, 
I’ve turn home.’ 

‘Now,’said Franty, leaning back on his walk¬ 
ing-stick and smiling at her lazily, *I should 
never have guessed that.’ . 

The little damsel, susceptible to satire, ex¬ 
plained with dignity: ‘I’ve turn home for 
dood.’ 

‘ What!’ asked Frank, ‘ not going hack to Aunty 
any more V 

‘‘No,’ said the little damsel very gravely; ‘I 
s’an’t go back to Aunty s. But,* sbo added, with 
buch a fiasli of hea<l, li.vnds, feet, and hotly txs ouljr 
iemiiiiue childhood can accomplish, ‘Aunty s 
I tuminiii’ here.’ • 

‘llillo!’ Fr.ink exclaimetL ‘That’s news.—Is 
that a fact, father f ’ 

‘ Yes,’ bays tlie eld gentleman, in a languid and 
even ruth''r lackadaHual voice; ‘bhe’s here now, 
and has made up her mind to stay with us.’ 

‘All!’.‘•aid Frank, aud walked across the law’n 
and into the h nise. 

‘ It's rather a good thing,’ saiil the old gentleman, 
with a voice so queiiilous th.it he se^uned to be 
eompluining of a veiy bed thing, ‘lh.it Frank’s 
not at lionie so jiiikIi iiow In' used to be. Poor 
Beitha and lie <ion'l gt t dong will together. But 
Us for you, Will,’ lie went on in the same (iiierulous 
loinplaimng xuice, ')ou area sohei-'i leii* aid'Ola 
fellow as niy-elf, an 1 we niu4 do our best to bear 
with her ciutcliet'', poor thing, ami to make her as 
ha]>pv as we can.’ 

‘ Who ’« pool thing ? ’ imjuired the young laily. 

The old gentleman laughed, and patted her 
.shining Insid. 

‘ What snarp ears these little peojde h.ive, 
Will.’ 

Uks son smiled in answer ; and tlie little duniM'I 
at the bight of liis smiling lace, dapped her hands 
and l.iiighed aloud. 

Frank euieigid fium the house, and took the 
child on liw bhoulder, and tl.uice(/ with her xouud 
the lawn. 

‘lie’s a gO(.d-ii( arled fellow,’ said the father in 
his qneiuluus voice*, ‘1 wish he would bo u little 
hte.idier.’ 

‘ 1 think he will le*,’ answ'ered Will. ‘ We have 
had a very serious talk this afternoon, and he tells 
me he. h.i- quite made uj» his mind for hard work 
and quiet living.’ 

Tlie oKI gentleman smiled wrily and answered: 

‘ I am veiy glad to hear it, Will, very glad. 
They tell me uji there, you know, that he w 
extremely clever. I am no judge of art; but 
people who do know something about pictures, 
tell me he is certain to rise,’ 

Mr Fan holt made this statement with the voice 
and manner of a man who complains weakly of 
the ineaniieMS of a djshonourttble friend. 

‘1 was up at the A'udetriy on the fifth of last 
montli,’ Will answ'eied. ‘As 1 was going in I 
met iSjiinks, and he canied me off to Franlds pic¬ 
ture in a most Iriuiujihaut way, telling me it was 
one of the cleverest things of the year and safe to 
sell.’ 

‘ It hasn’t sold ? ’ asked liis father 

‘ I thmk dot,’ Will responded. Then across the 










lawn; * Frank I Has that picture of youiB at tke 
Aca<lemy soW V 

‘No,’ Bays Fmnk, pauaii^j inhia dance. ‘Bat 
there’s a noble swell alter it. He’s working, 
through his agent, a fellow w'ho always buys for 
him. He w'ants it for one-fifty, and I’ve priced 
it-at two hundred. There are a lot of mean dogs 
who won’t buy through the Secretary, but pester 
the payiter as though he were a retail tradesman. 
The picture's worth the monej", and I shan’t let it 
go lor leas. But my noble swell is an awfully 
tight-fialed ruffian, and I am alraid I shall lose 
him.’ 

Mr Fairholt stood rubbing his hands together 
<discont(*Jite(ny and as though he Ixad a iretful 
little (juarrel with them. • 

‘Don’t take les.s thaJi you think it wr»rtli,’ he 
said. ‘ lint two liundied pounds is a good deal ol 
auniev to fiay lor a jjk tore.’ 

‘ Wliy, ble-is your soul,’returned Frank, ‘tbere 
are leliin\s who can gel a tliousau<l by sla-hing 
over 11,^111111 (‘ vai ‘1 ol canvaa with u bniih lik<‘a 
broom. Ami I h ive ]iut a goml liouest ,six montln’ 
V'oik into tli.it]iHluie.’ 

Will l.iugl.td r.itlier iniichievoiisly, and imked : 
‘Do you count the, .‘■i.v weeks' flnlatiun at 
Ihiohtoii in tliat good honest six months’ work, 
old Jtdiow I ’ 

Fi.iiilv giiiijicd KMponsive: ‘ Wliy not? A 
liuin luu-t keep up tile ailintie fet\our Humeliow. 
—.Mo-ln 1 lie, I'ollv /’ 

Tolls, '•(Mti'il oil his shoulder and li-teniiig 
to the (on vernal ioii, laughed on beiiio 
tlihs ap]>e,ih*-l to, .111(1 the dance In g.iii again. The 
old man aiUi looking on lor .i turn*, went into the 
iimi'.e, and Will lit, a ci4ar. The scent ol a Inown- 
j pnjiei lu'ce n.iching Flank’s iiostiil', he su.'peiided 
I ll'o d UK . 

‘ I Iteit, Tolly ! Th.xt‘h eiiungh. Now ran away 
ami ki-s Aunt i’.eitlia.’ 

‘Wha. lorl’ H-ked Tolly. 

‘ Von nicrci'iiarv little cn atnre ! For love ! ’ 

Polly niaile one tose-loaf of her lip-, and .shook 
her iie.id. 

‘Then (or sixpence,’ said Frank, taking the coin 
from Ills pocket. 

IViIlj’s countenance relaxed. She nuddid, and 
having sis'uied the cuiij. Blurted oil at a run ; but 
piumeii 111 tlie douivx.iy, and. gave wainuig with a 
trininpliaut laugh : ‘ 1 >liall turn lu< k again.’ 

‘ (live me a weed, old Icilow,’ saul Fi.uik. 

Will produced his case ; and Frank having care¬ 
fully selected his cigar and lighted it, tilled his 
hat, and said, whilst his gloved hand .stuned 
amongst his curls; ‘Will, if )ou c.an accej't tin- 
bill lo-night, f will chive over to Iletlierlou tiisi 
thing ill the morning, get it cashed at the bank,, 
take train up to town, jiay this pe.stileiit villain , 
immediately, and get back to-iuorrow evening.’ 

‘That’s impossible,’ AVill respomls. ‘ Fou 
^couldn’t leave Jletlicrton before twelve, and the I 
‘'mid-clay train from Hetherton roaches town at 
four-forty. I’ll accejit the bill all the same, ilow 
long do you jmrpoae staying here ? ’ 

‘1 want to make a week of it,’Frank answers. 
^The lact is,’ he continued, throwing his hat on 
one side and straightouing himself with a sli-dit 
swagger, ‘1 want to see something more of Maud, 
and 1 want her to see something more of me. 
And now that the murder’s out, I don’t mind 
telling you, Will, that what I think and feel about 


her hwB done more to tame me than even 1 %. • 
fionfounded thing of Taeker’s.’ , j 

There was a pained look in. Will’s face as he ; 
turned aw'ay, and a little quiver in his voice as 
be said : ‘ 1 hadn’t fancied that you cared for her 
at all, Frank.’ 

‘Well, one doero’t like to go about making a 
row over these things before they are tolerably 
certain,’ returned Frank, dragging softly at hm 
black moustache and smiling. 

Will surveyed his cigar, and knocked off the 
ash with the tip of his forefinger. Then he 
whistled a bar or two from Hemiraimde. ‘ Do you 
mean to say that you are tolerably certain ?’ 

- ‘ Yes,’ said Frank, setting his fe« apart, and 
itirowing his walking-stick across his shoulders, 
so that he took an end in each handf ‘I'm not 
, a vam man; but 1 think 1 could make any w’oinan 
I Jail in love w’ith me, provided alw'a(y.s that she 
, h.ul no jiiior eng.igemcnt—no “ priory ’tachment,” 

' as tli.it hfiU'VV s.iys in the Pirlcn'ich Papers. The 
I fact i-(, ,1011 know, that a fellow’s only got to 
be not ilownrigbt ugly and not downright 
' .stiqiid, and he can marry any woman for the 
jileasurc of making love to her.’ Therewith the 
modest and ingenuous youth passed his hand 
I care-.singly through his curls, smoothed his 
' moustai he, and proceeded, his voice being plea¬ 
santly miiffied* by his cigar; ‘I’m not talking 
nt those bred-and born flats one meets in town. 

I'm talking of womeu wlio are worth marrying. , 
Now you know', w’ilh sucli a woman, if her 
Ill's It’s free, you h.ive only to caie about her,* 
and to tell her so ’- 

‘And she drojis into your mouth like an over- 
rijie ])lum, Eli (’ 

‘ E\ Idly.’ 

‘ I ’ill not of your opinion, Frank. 1 think a 
woman who is w'ortli marrying is won in rather 
.1 ditlereiit ladiion.’ 

Frank looked ilown with ii glance of good- 
humoured and aiuuced comjias'ion. 

Will, with his stuiw-hat pulled over his eyes, 
was very clohely examining his cigar when he 
asked: ‘ Have y on any especial reason to think aa 
yon do about Maud T 

‘ Ye-es. I feel pretty safe. I feel sure she 
likes me, and I’m going .to make a dash for it 
tliis evening. 1 ’ll either make a spoon or spoil a 
horn. 1 have to <iuie t^ierc, and it’s time I dressed ; 
and was off. Won’t you wish me luck, old i 

fellow r j 

Will, with a not over-.succe.ssful attempt at I 
a laugh, responded: ‘ I ’ll wish yum a little 
more luuiiility and u little more knowledge of 
womeu.’ 

Frank patted him on the slioulder, ]iatron-like: 
‘All light, my venerable wdseacre. I shall have ; 
iiew.s lor voxi when l.come back. Do you mind 
telling Jack to get the dog-cart ready f Thanka’ 
With tliat the modest and mg(Miubu8 youth dis- ' 
a’lpoHTed W’ith a light ami airy step. < 

Ilavinsi iuKi'Med his, commissioii, Will sat down 


‘Ought I to stand ^n one side and let hhn winb 
Dues it matter to hifii as much as it matters tilt: 
me 1 I di^i't Uliow what spoiling mf life raiglf^ ’ 
mean, but I can guess one’ tiling about Frank.\ 
if he cares for Maud as mbch at I do, and doesn’t 
get her, he ’ll go to the bad altogether. I wonder ‘ 
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whether it’s bccauee he feels more intensely, or 
hecaase he never controls his feelings ? 1 can’t 
make up my mind about anything yet. I must 
wait and see—1 must wait anj see.’ 

■ With that lie strolled in a melancholy humour 
back to the bridge, where he dropped jiebbles 
into the river, and was presently startled from a 
dismal day-dream by the pas-sage of Frank in the 
dog-cart, with the groom beside biin. 

‘ Ta-ta,’ shouted Frauk. ‘ Five to one, I win!’ 

Will shook his bead in answer. The dog-cart 
turned a corner of the lane. The sound of^the 
wheels died away, and Will went ou droppiug 
pebbles in Uie stream, and thinking—thinking-— 
thinking—wiilst resolve grew stronger and hi^ 
heart grew fainter every moment. 

At la.st hft said : ‘ Why should I waste my lieart 
by dropping th£tn one by one ? Let the lot go.’ 
With tnat lie threw a handful of pebble.s into the 
stream and walked, a little moodily, lioaie. 

% _ 

THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 

Great mountains never ikil to exert, a singular 
fascination upon those who come within the range j 
of their influence. In early as in later times— i 
among the barbarous as well a? tlie civilised—this 1 
influence has manifested itself in a con.-pieuous | 
manner. But it is only within comparatively . 
recent times that the scaling of the higher monii- j 
-tain summits of the globe has been rai-ed into 
something like the dignity of an art. What the ' 
‘ mountaineer formerly did for the purpohe.s of' 
pleasure or the chase, the man of science now 
does in order to extend his knowletlge of the 
forces and oixirations of Nature. The first ascent 
of this kind which attracted the attention of the j 
scientific world was that of Mont Blanc by the i 
Swiss naturalist M. de Saussure, in August 1787;} 
and the narrative in which lie embodied his, 
achievement had for his contemporaries all that I 
charm of novelty which a former generaticjn had } 
derived from the fictitious adventures of a Robin- j 
son Crusoe. M. de Saus.sure was not the first 
to make the ascent, which bad been acconiplislu'd ' 
in the previous year by Dr Paccard and the | 
guide Jaques Balmat. Until that time, tlie i 
mhabitants of the valleys at its base believed ' 
the mountain to be both unsealed and unscalable ; J 
but since then, it has ^een ascemlcd perhaps ; 
hundreds of times; and under the ausiiices of | 
our modem Alpine Clubs, it has become a 1 
favourite and fashionable resort of those adven-; 
turous spirits who are fain to fill up the intervals i 
of fo.K-hunting at home in winter, by the more 
hazardous sport of Alpine climbing abroad in 
summer. But while ‘ the monarch ot mountains ’ 
was thus more thau ninety years ago subdueil 
by the foot of man, and wliile scores of his 
subordinate peaks have yiekled to the same irre¬ 
pressible power since, there was one other of 
the Pennine Alps which for long contiimecl to 
wear inviolate his crown of inaccessibility. This 
waa Mont Cervin, or tht Matterhorn. Numerous 
attempts h.id been made upon it by the bravest 
and nidkt skilful of our nionnlyinecrs, scientific and 
otherwise ; but each and every attempt was baffled 
till in ItiflfMts ascent was accomplished by a little 
party of hardy E^tish climbers. The narrative 
Of tl lat ascent is ^ow Itefore us, os told by one of j 
its leaders, Mr Edward Whymper—(TAc Ascent of 


tlie Matterhorn, by Edward Whymper. London: 
John Murray, 1880.) The book is not a scientific 
one. If readers go to it in the expectation of 
finding the natural phenomena of the Alps dis¬ 
cussed as has been done by Professor Forbes and 
Professor Tyndall, they will be disappointed. 
They will find nothing here about the competing 
theories as to the structure and movements of 
glaciers, or much that is new even as to the super¬ 
ficial geology or the external aspects of the great 
Alpine range ; but they will fiml instead a tale of 
stirring adventure, of iiardy daring, of svell-eamed 
success, told with much pictHrestpieness pd de¬ 
scriptive power, accompanied by pictorial illustra¬ 
tions that place the reader all but face to face with 
the scenes they portray. • The ascent of the Matter¬ 
horn is not the only feat of climbing engrossed 
in the narrative ; aud if the literary cflect and 
continuity of the main exploit is . somewhat 
marred by the introduction of the ppisode.s which 
detail the minor ailveutures, yet hy many readers 
this may be regarded rather as a ndief than other¬ 
wise ; aud it must be said, even with Ihcfte breaks 
and di.sjointings, that no J'age of the book is 
devoid of iiitcre.st. 

In 1861, Mr Whymjier made a .successful ascent 
of Mont I’elvoux, one of the I)au})hine Alps ; 
and of the other summits whi< li yet remained 
virgin, two especially excited his ailmiration - 
namely the Wei>-h()ni and the Matterhorn. Snh- 
sefjuenlly, however, rnniour.s weie afloat that the 
former had been comjuerod; and the climber 
thereupon directed hi.s utteiitiuu exclusivi^yo./t* 
tlie latter. The .Matterhorn, it may be here men¬ 
tioned, is a peak of the Pennine Alps, nearly 
filteen thousand feet high, situated hetw’eeu Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy, about forty miles niiilh-east 
of Mont Blane,, and twelve inile^ west ol Monte 
Rosa. Pievious to 1861, numerous attempts had 
been made to .scale the inountaiii; but no one had 
muuaged to reach a greater altitude thau liiirteeu 
thousand feet, the remaining two thou-.Hnd feet 
being generally acknowledged as inacci-.-isible. The 
peak of the mountain, says Mr Whym[»er,‘riw j 
abruptly, by a .series of cliffs which may properly 
1)0 termetl precipii'e.-, a clear fhvn thousand feet 
above the glacier.i which surround its base. There 
seemed to be a coidnn drawn around it, np to 
which one might go, jnit no farther. Within that 
invisible line, gins ami afiits were supposed to 
exist The superstitious natives in the surround- 
ing valleys spoke of a rniued city on its summit 
wherein the spirits dwelt; and if you laughed, 
they gravely shook their heads ; told you to look 
yourself to see the castles and the walls; and 
warned one against a ra.sh approach, lest the 
infuriate demons from their impregnable heights 
might hurl down vengeance for one’s derision.’ 
In appearance the Matterhorn is always irii|)osing ; 
and in regard to the, inipre.s.siou it makes upon 
spectators, it stands, says Jfr WhymiMT, ‘aluio.st 
alone among mountains. It has no rival in the 
Alps, and but few iu the world.’ Judging of the 
formidable-looking ])eak by the drawings in the 
book, it looks like one of the Egyptian pyramids 
set on a mountain ten thousand feet in height— 
as steep and as forbidding as any pyramid, but 
without the steps which iu the latter a.ssist ascent, 
and with great precipices of ice and snow girdling 
its ba.se. 

Mr Whyniper’s first scramble ou the Matterhorn 
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was made from the Breil or east side, and he was 
accompanied by one guide only. He only reached 
what 18 called * the Chimney/ a height of twelve 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet, when his. 
guide refused to accompany him farther, and he 
had to return. He made other four attempts in 
1862, one in 1863, and two in 1865—eight in all; 
the eighth, which was successful, being by the 
2<ermatt or northern route. In one of his attempts 
in 186^, he had the hanlihood to go alone, and 
even attained a height ot thirteen thousand four 
hundred feet But his hardihood nearly cost him 
his life. ‘Time sped away unregarded/ and after 
reaching an altitude of twelve thousand feet, where 
he had formerly left a tent, he had allowed night 
to come upon him. ‘Tike sun was setting, and its 
rosy rays, blending witli the sunny blue, had 
thrown a pale pure violet far as the eye could 
see ; the .valleys were drowned in purple gloom, 
whilst the summits shone with unnatural bright¬ 
ness. . . . By-aud-by, the moon as it rose brought 
the hills again into sight, and by a judicious 
repression of detail, rendered the view yet more 
magnificent Something in the south hung like 
a great glow-worm in the air; it was too large 
for a star, and too shady for a meteor; and it was 
long before I could realise the incredible fact that 
it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow- 
slope on the north .side of Monte Viso, at a 
distance, as the crow llie.s, of ninety-eight raile.s.’ 
He stayed in the tent all night, and in the 
morning proceeded yet higher. He reached the 
'J'owcr, a huge precipitous rock, standing 
up like the battlements of a castle. Without 
assistance, he could not proceed farther, and 
returned. In the course of his descent, he had | 
to turn the angle of a fearful cliff, in the 
hardened snow of which it was necessary to cut 
steps for his passage. In attempting to pass this 
corner he slipped and fcdl. ‘ The slope wa.s steep 
on width this took place, and was at the top of 
a gully that led down llirough two subordinate 
buttresses towards the Glacier du Lion, which 
was just seen, a thousand feet below.’ In his fall 
he was dashed now upon rock.s, now over ice, 
gathering momentum us he. descended. Fortu¬ 
nately, he never lost his senses; and the last 
bound, wldch sent hiin spinning through the air, 
landed him on his left sidp among rocks, which 
momentarily retarded his progress; and a few 
frantic catches brought him to a halt in the neck 
of the gully and on the verge of the precipice. 

‘ Baton, hat, and veil,’ he says, ‘ skimmed by and 
disappeared; and the crash of the rocks—which 
I had started—as they fell on to the glacier, 
told how narrow had been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly two hundre<l 
feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten feet more 
would have taken me in one gigantic leap of eight 
hundred feet on to the glacier below.’ He was 
terribly cut and bruised, the blood gushing from 
two gashes in the head; but he managed to 
scramble to a place of safety, and then fainted 
away. 

Readers of Dr Livingstone's Travels will remem¬ 
ber a passage in which that intrepid missionary 
gives an analysis of his feelings in the few ter¬ 
rible moments of consciousness which succeeded 
his being struck down by a lion, and when it 
seemed to him tliat death was inevitable. Mr 
■Whymper gives a similar analysis of his sensa¬ 


tions at the time of the above accident. He says ; 

‘ I was perfectly conscious of what was happening, I 
and felt each blow; but like a patient under 
chloroform, experienced no pain, l^ch blow was 
naturally more severe than that which preceded 
it, and I distinctly remember thinking : “ Well, if 
the next is harder still, that will be the end.” 
Like persons who have been rescued from drown¬ 
ing, I remember that the recollection of a multi¬ 
tude of things rushed through my head, many of 
them trivialities or absurdities which had been 
forgotten long before ; and more remarkable, this 
hounding through space did not feel disagreeable. 
But I think that in no very great distance more, 
consciousness as well a.s sensation ^would have 
^een lost; and upon that I base my belief, im¬ 
probable as it seems, that death by » firll from a 
great height is as painless an end as can be 
experienced.’ 

Mr Whymper’s eighth and successful attempt 
on the Matterhorn was made in July 1865, in 
company of Lord Francis Douglas, Mr Hudson, 
Mr Hadow, and three guides. On the first day, 
they did not ascend great height; aud on the 
second day they resumed their journey with day¬ 
light, as they were anxious to outstrip a party of 
Italians who had set out before them by a different 
route. Difficulty after difficulty was surmounted. 

‘ Tlie higher we rose, the more inten.se became the 
excitement. What if we should be beaten at the 
k.sl moment? The slope eased off; at length we^ 
could be detached (from the rojie which bound the* 
party together), and Croz and I dashing away^ 
rail a neck-and-ueck race, which ended iti a dead- 
heat. At 1.40 r.M. the world was at our feet, and 
the Matterhorn was comiuered. Hurrah !’ They 
had beaten the party of Italians, whom they saw 
oil the south-west ridge, twelve hundred ana fifty 
feet below, aud who did not prosecute the ascent 
farther. For an hour the successful climbers 
revelled in the scene which lay at their fret. 

‘ Tliere were black and gloomy forests, bright 
aud cheerful meadows; hounding waterfalls and 
tranquil lakes; fertile lands and savage wastes; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux. There were 
the most rugged forms and the most graceful 
outlines ; low perpendicular cliffs and gentle 
undulating slopes; rocky, mountains ami snowy 
mountains, sombre and solemn, or glittering and 
wliite, with walls, turrets, pinnacles, pyramid^ 
domes, cones, and siiifts ! There was every coui- 
hinatioii that the world can give, and every con¬ 
trast that the heart could desire.’ 

Alas! their naturally triumphant feeling of plettr 
sure was but short-lived. They had commenced 
their descent, again tied together with ropes. 
Croz, a most accomplished guide and a bravo 
fellow, went first; Hadow, second ; Hudson, as 
an experienced mountaineer, and reckoned as 
good as a guide, thi^d ; Loid F. Douglas, fourth.; 
followed by Mr* Whymper between the two 
remayiing guides, named Jangwalder, father and 
son. They wye commencing the difficult part of 
the desJeut, and Cro5 was cutting steps in the 
ice for tlie feet of Mr^Hadow, who was imme¬ 
diately behind him. ‘ A few minutes later, a sharp- i 
eyed lad ran into '^he Monte Rom Hotel, saying 
that he had Men an avalanche faU from the = 
summit of the^Matterhoni jtm,to the Matterhorn- - 
gletscher. The boy was j^proijed for telling idle , 
stories; he was right, nevertheless, and this was 
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wbat he saw. Michel Croz had laid aside his 
axe, and in order to give Mr Iladow greater 
eecurity, was taking hold of his legs, and 
pntting his feet one by one into their proper 
positions, ... At this moment, Mr Hadow 
clipped, fell against him, and knocked him over. I 
hei^ one startled exclamation from Croz, then 
«aw him and Mr Iladow flying downwards; in 
smother moment Hudson was dragged from his 
stejps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment. Imme¬ 
diately we heard Croz’s exclamation, Old Peter and 
I planted ourscdves as firmly as the rocks W(fuld 
permit; the rope was taut Injtween us, and the 
jerk came oiS us both as one man. We held ; biU 
the rope broke midway between Jangwaldcr ana 
Lord Francfe Douglas. For a few seconds we saw 
our unfortunate comjtnnions sliding downwards 
■rai their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save themselves. They passed 
from our sight uninjured, di^al)peared. one by 
one, and fell from precijiice to prec)[>ice on to 
the Matterhornglets( her la-luw, a distance of 
nearly four thousand feet, in height. From the 
moment the rope broke, it was impossible to help 
them. So perished our comrades !’ 

* The bodies of three of the men who thus miser- 
Ably perished were afterwards recovered ; but that 
of Lord Francis Douglas was never again seen. It 
is a mel.incholy ending to an otherwise delightful 
book, and may well excite a leeling of surprise 
that so many brave and ineful men can thus be 
•found year by year har.n-ding their lives for what 
is in many cases no higher jiurjinse than that (d' 

E leasnre or sjK>rt. The death of Lord Francis 
louglas and his unfortunate companions formed 
the subject of much nnlavounible conmient at 
the time both in this country and on the conti¬ 
nent ; yet the fashion of Alpine climbing is in no 
W'hit abated, and the teiriltle clifls of the Matter¬ 
horn have since tlicn had still other victims. 
When a high scientific or other worthy object forma 
the incentive to such lui/aidous undertakings, the 
deed becomes heroic, whatever the issue; but 
when j>m‘si;ed—as is too frequently the case — 
without any adequate end, it resolves itself into 
•omething that is almost suicidal in its reckles.s 
tampering with life. .This is acknowledged by 
Mr Whymp or. Many per-ons, he say'*, get uiion 
the Mattcrhoni who onglit not to be on a moun¬ 
tain at all; and ‘if the nu*mber of accidents con¬ 
tinues to increase at the jirc-sent rate, it will ere¬ 
long not be easy to find a place of iuteriiient in 
the English churchyard at Zermatt.' 

It only remains to add that the volnme is 
adorned by wood-engravings in the highest style 
of the art. 

MT WIFE'S INH.ERITANCE. 

IN THBEE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER n.— HOW IT WA^ LOST. 

After the incidents mentioned in the las! chapter, 
nothing particular occurred for more than a mouth. 
I had sSveral conversations vf th Mr Bussel; but 
the win "was never bronght out again. I also I 
cautiously sounded Ellen as to heAroiistn Charles; 
Imt she could telljlie vbpy little about him, except 
that he was the son of her uncle David, and on 


his father’s death—which occurred when Charles 
was about fourteen years of age—his uncle took 
him to his office and home. He was a fine bright 
clever lad; but when he was about eighteen, he 
seemed to fall into evil courses. His uncle bore 
with his irregularities for some time, but at length 
could do so no longer, and therefore requested 
him to find apartments for himself in sonje other 
quarter of the town. ‘From this time,’ continued 
she, ‘I saw very little of him, although he still 
continued his attendance at the office. It appears 
however, that his conduct, instead of getting 
better, became worse; and shortly afterwards I 
heard that he had been* sent away altogether. I 
never rightly understood the exact cause of this, 
as dear uncle w’ould never talk about it, and W’as 
always angry when it was mentionel. *1 believe, 
liowever, it was some furgiwy, wliicli would have 
brought diNgracc on the office had not um le jiqid a 
I eonsiilerable sum of money to liudi it up. ‘That,' 
said Elleu in conclusion,‘i.s now four years ago; 
' and since then I have heard nothing of him, 
I except that he is living in London; but how 1 
have no idea.’ 

This wa.s all 1 could learn of the nephew nt that 
I time, though 1 h.ul rea.-'tiu to know nioiv of him 
I alterwards. 

I Itly readers miy jierliaj*'' wonder why Elleu and 
*I did iK't get luarrieil f'oithwitii, a-* e\irjl 'y,\v 
f.ei‘nied in favour ol it ; but Mr ltus.i'l\ htaU- 
i gave us great anxiety, and we ceit.iinly eould not 
I think oi our own li.ipidne.is wlnle Ins health 
was so precarious. It, would have been ii-ally 
I unkind t(» have taken her from him ju-'t at that 
1 time, and iny pioie-'sii.nal duties obliged me to 
I livi* in the village. Wo were now in tlie middle 
j of March, and all hoped lh.it a^ s]uing ad^.^nced 
the olil gentleman would lally ; but alas! our 
I hopes were doonud to dis.ippmutmeut. He gradu- 
' ally became weaker; and by the end of Ajiril 
[it was ]»lain to me that his end was ajquoaidi- 
ing. I now hardly left the Wj^lott.s, excejd in 
the daytime, ju^t to rim round to my other 
, ]»alients. We hud eng.i^ed a imr-e to wait upon. 

iiim at night, Ellen jierluniTiiig that seiviie duiing 
I the day. For tire laft few nights J slept in a 
'(hair m a biiiall adjoining dre'''siiig-ruom. At 
' length it seemed to me that the- last night had 
I come, and Ellen and I remained in amvious 
ex'pectancy together in the same little room. Mr 
llushcl was itsleeji, but we. gave strict orders to 
the nurse to call us when he awoke. We waited 
till daylight, but the cal) never came. He had 
passed calmly and jieacefully away—the loving 
heart and once active brain were for ever at 
rest. 

According to his request, w'c buried him in the 
quiet country churchyard, in a jilain and simple 
manner. Thtwe wirre very few mourners. Ellen 
and niysell, together wdih a Mr liensoii from 
Kinton, oceupied one couch; and I^Irs Watkins 
and Miss Lecleic another. At the grave, however, 
the funeral corte^^ was joined by a tall dark 
young man, and Ellen whispered to nio that it 
was her cousin Charles. He W'as dressed in com¬ 
plete black, and behaved in a proper and becom¬ 
ing manner. . When all was over, and we had 
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returned to the house, I was much surprised to of the will which this gentleman’—with a sneer 
see him also enter. His, temerity and coolness towards me—‘seems to question?’ 
astonished me, as certainly he dared not have done ‘ Oh, as to that, I cannot see the shadow of a 
so during his uncle's lifetime. As, however, he' doubt. At the same time, knowing what I do'~ 
really belonged to the family, and as the will was with a significant look at Charles—‘I confess I am 
about to be read, in which I knew he was tuen- somewhat surprised.’ 

tioned, I told Ellen to speak to him, and invite ‘Indeed! Well, / don’t see anything surprising 
him to stay. ‘ Perhaps,’ 1 said to myself, ‘ his in it. My uncle probably discovered that I w.as 
presence here may be taken as a token of repents innocent of the crime laid to ray charge, and tobk 
ance.’ It did not occur to me just then that it this method of making amends; and I must say 
was somewhat strange that he, without intimation, it was very handsome of him. Besides, I am the 
should have known the exact day and hour of son of his brother, and of the same name as him- 
the funeral. ' self, and he no doubt wished to keep everything 

Leaving them all seated in the drawing-room, in the family.’ 

I w'ent up-stairs, opened the secret receptacle and o.All this sounded very plausible ; but it was to 
brought out the will. It was in the long envelope, me snly the more aggravating, as I knew perfectly 
sealed as I liad sealed it, ami endorsed : ‘ The will well that his uncle was as bitter against him at the 
of Cliarles llnssel, Fehruarv' 2, 1870.’ Returning, end as ever he was, and I said so. At this Charles 


I passeil it/iver to Mr Benson, re(juesting him, as 
an old friend of the family, to break the seal and 
read it. He took, it, and hohling it up in full 
view, asked if we were all willing that he should 
do so. As no one oljected, he ojmneii the envelope 
and drew it forth. I duiesay it was an anxious 
moment for some there—KlIen, Charles, Mrs 
Watkins, and Miss Leclerc ; but as for me, know¬ 
ing alreaily the contents, 1 wa.s quite calm. ‘I, 
CuAiUiKS Ri'sskI;, of the Willows, Cottam,’ began 
Mr Benson in a steady voi- c;, ‘deelure this to be my 
last will and te.slament. I beiiueath to Elkabelh 
Watkins, my housekeeper, the sum of one hundred 
pounds. 1 bequeath to Jeannette Leclerc, the 
» v.TWj.>«iou of my niece, the sum of fifty pounds. 
I also lieque.itli to my niece, Ellen Saunders, tlie 
sum oi'tuo hundred and fifty pounds’- 

‘What:’ I interrupted. ‘Read that again, 
please.’ 

.Mr Beir-'U, with a look of surprise, (lid so, and 
■went on ; ‘ And as to all the rest, residue, and 
remainder of my real and personal estate, 1 devise 
and bequeath the same to my nephew, Charles 
Russel, his heirs, e.vecutors, administrators, and 
assigns, ab.-olutely ami for ever. And I hereby 
appi>itil my said no]diew sole executor of this my 
will. In witm.'ss whereof I have hereunder set 
my hand, this 2d day of Februatj' 1870.’ 

1 w'as thun<ler-6lruck. Again I re<iuested him 
to repeat; and once mqre it> came out clear and 
plain, tliat with the excoitWon of the legacies 
named, all the property was left to Charles, and 
he also wois left sole e.xecutor. 1 was dumb¬ 
founded, and at last exclaimed; ‘ That cannot be 
the true will. I Lave seen another, the real will, 
and it is just the reverse of that. Let me see it 
myself ’-- 

‘Not so fast, if you please,’ interposed Cliarles. 
‘ It seems that 1 am solo executor; that w'ill 
therefore now belongs to me, and I do not intend 
that you shall have it in your hands.’ 

‘ But,’ I contended, ‘ that cannot bo the real 
will, as I have seen another.’ 

‘Then perhaps you will produce that other 
which you pretend you have seen. You cannot, of 
course, because there is no other ; and this gentle¬ 
man’—turning to Mr Benson—‘will bear witness 
that the seal was unbroken. Perhaps you know 
Mr Russel’s seal, sir, and handwriting ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr Benson; ‘as it happens, I 
know both os I have had many dealings with 
him.’ 

* Then what is your opinion of the- genuineness 


j lost his temper, or pretended to do so, and 
exclaimed; ‘ Look here, sir ; I don’t know who 
j you are, and 1 ilon’t want to know. I only know 
I that you are not one of the family, nor is your 
j name uumtioned in the will. It seems to' me 
! that you have meddled’ll! this affair long enough. 
I Let me remind you that this house is now mine— 
j mine, sir ; mark that; and I niitst request you to 
1 take your chq>arture at once. If uncle’s will has 
; not been made as, I daresay, you would have 
I made it, and you think you can upset it, I can 
i only say, you know your course; the law is 
i equally o]wn to you as to me. I tell you plainly 
j I shall take tlui will to a solicitor at Kinton 
I to-morrow and get it proved at once ; and you 
can take wliatover steps may seem to you fitting. 
At present I decline to hold any further com¬ 
munication with you.’ 

1 was almost speechless, as much with rage at 
j the cool way in which I was turned out as at the 
j (li.sappointment I felt both for Ellen and m^'self; 
, but, seeing notliing could be done, 1 left the room, 

I beckoning Ellen to follow me. 
j ‘ Tliis is a severe blow,’ I said when we were 
’ alone ; ‘ and I am very sorry for you.’ 
j ‘ Don’t say that dear ; I too am sorry ; for it is 
I a severe and totally unexpected blow ; so inexplic- 
! able too. But my sorrow is more for you than 
I myself. You will have to take me now as an 
almost portionless girl, iustiiad of the rich heiress 
you were led to expect’ 

‘ Oh, my daj-ling, yoU' know I shall only be too 
pleased to have you, rich or poor; but do you 
not think it would be well for yon to leave this 
house and take apartments in the village, until I 
can arrange for our marritige? It is not likely 
yon will \)e very comfortable here.’ 

‘Nay ; I do not quite see the necessity for that 
Charles will not turn me out; he was never 
unkind, though wild and, I am afraid, wicked. 
But dear, is it not too soon after uncle’s death, to 
talk of our marriage V ’ 

‘ I know what you mean, Ellen ; you think 
“What will tJie world say/' Well, under 
ordinary circiunsiances, I sliould not urge it; but 
these are 7 iot ordinary cir ::inistauce8. You have 
no home here but on saffei’ance, and so the gooner 
you come to mine the “J)etter.’ 

‘ Well, we will talk of that to-morrpw, when 
we have had* lit-Je time to th^k.’ 

d bade her good-night, fjt in'^th I wanted a 
little time to think. That Mr Russel had really 
made another will totally altering the di^osal of 
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liM property, I could not believe ; his whole con¬ 
duct and conversation forbade it, and yet how 
else explain the will as it was read that aJtemoon 1 
To be sure he might have done so, without saying” 
anything to me about it; but I could not bring 
myself to think so. 

When I retired to rest, I fell asleep, no nearer 
a solution. The last thing I remember was that I 
determined to go to Kinton the first thing in the 
morning and consult Mr Sparks, a legal friend of 
mine. This resolution I duly carried into effect, 
and luckily found him at his office and disengpged. 
After the usual greetings and a little ordinary 
conversatiof, I opened the subject uppermost in 
my mind ; and that he might clearly understand 
it, I gav^ a detailed account of my connection 
with the Russel family. I recounted the old 
man’s affection for his niece, and the confidence 
he reposed in me; and then narrated the inci¬ 
dents of the interview in which 'Mr Russel 
shewed me the will and its contents. I then 
dwelt upon the death, funeral, and reading of the 
will; the contents of which were so totally dif¬ 
ferent from what I had Expected- Tliis done, I 
asked his advice and opinion. 

‘ As to my opinion,’ he said, ‘ I must have time 
to consider; but my advice is, that you leave the 
matter in my hands for a few days, and I will 
see his solicitor and examine the will myself. I 
suppose there is no question of the validity of the 
signature ? Who were the witnesses I’ 

‘Their names are James Dobson and William 
Green.’ 

‘Ah! Well, come to me in three days, and 
bring them with you; or if they cannot come, 
bring a specimen of their handwriting. By-tlie- 
byc, who were the witnesses of the will which 
you read in the presence of the old gentleman ? ’ 
‘Unfortunately, I cannot remember.’ 

‘ That’s a pity ; still, it does not matter much. 
The chances are that Mr Russel had the same 
men, and you can easily find out if they witnessed 
his signature at two different times; or if not, 
Cottam is not such a large place that it would 
be difficult to find out if any other two men 
ever acted as witnesses.’ 

‘Then you think two wills were really made ?’ 
‘Why, what else CUn 1 think? You yourself 
saw one, and another was produced.’ 

‘ But could not the ona I saw be altered ? ’ 

* Ah ! that is an exceedingly difficult matter, 
and almost cert-ain to be detected. Besides, who 
was to do it ? You say it was kept in a secret 
receptacle, known only to Mr Russel and yourself; 
so that it really does seem to me on the face of it 
that he changed his mind, and made another will 
some time between his conversation with you and 
his death. The old will he would doubtless 
destroy at the same time; But leave the matter 
in my bands, and I will lobk.into it’ 

As this was all that could be done, I took my 
leave, and returned to Cottam. yThe neift day I 
sought out Dobson and Green; fmd asf they could 
not go to Kinton, li^ssked them to give me a 
ipeciqien of their usual signathre. They both 
remembered witnessing Mr (Russel’s signature to a 
paper; but neither hM done so more than once. 
With this information I waited, upon Mr Sparks 
at the time appointed. He was ready to receive 
me, and enterw upon*the matter at once. 

‘ I have seen the will,’ he said, ‘ and I am bound 


to say it seems correct in every particular—not a 
sign of an erasure or alteration lu any part. Every¬ 
thing is written in the clear concise style for 
whiA Mr Russel was so noted. We lawyers of 
Kinton have had many opportunities of seeing 
wills made by the same hand, and 1 for one have 
no doubt that the one shewn me is the genuine 
work of Mr Russel. Whether it was made before 
or after the one you say you saw, is anothpr ipies- 
tion, which can only be decided by the produc¬ 
tion of—what I may style—jfour will, if still in 
existence. Until you can produce that, I see no 
I help for it but to let things take their course.’ 

I ‘Blitcan W'enot oppose the proving of tlie will 1 * 

I I said with some heat, not being plei^ed at the 
idea of giving up the figiit so easily. 

‘My dear sir, 1 should only be too happy to 
enter a caveat for you, or rather in the name of 
Miss Saunders, for you can have no standing in 
the matter, not being of kin or a legatee ; but w'hat 
should we gain unless we can support it in a court 
of law ? and I confess at present 1 see no grounds 
to act upon. We cannot say on account of undue 
influence, when, by your own shewing, all the 
j influence, if any, was on the other side. Nor can 
I wo bring evidence to prove that Mr Russel was 
incapable of making a will ; the very clearness 
! and precision of it prove that lie was.’ 

! ‘But,’I still persisted, ‘whet do )’ou make of 
the w’ill which I read with Mr Rus.sel’.s sanction 
and in his presence V 

‘Well, in truth 1 cannot make anything of it. 
Produce it, and I daresay I shall do bette;v- * 
I’ll tell you what I think an ojiposing counsel 
would .say. He would first say that doubtli'ss 
Mr Russel altered his mind, made another will, 
and put it in the desk w’ithont telling yon. Or, 
he might suggest that you read it after dinner, 
possibly after sundry glasses of wine, and that, 
in fact, you misread it, reversing the names, the 
“ wish being father to the thought.” ’ 
j ‘ Then is there no side on wiiich we can attack 
it?’ 

I ‘ No ; I am afraid not; and I am too much your 
friend to advise you to take proceedings in law 
witli no better grofind than you ha/ve. We might 
perhap.s say that tlie purport of the will is against 
I the weight of evidence iis to his intentions; but 
what proof have wxj that it is so ? Principally 
his conversations with you ; and it would certainly 
be pointed out that your evidence could hardly 
be disinterested, as it is well known that you are 
engaged to the niece, the other devisee. Besides, a 
man’s intentions are very difficult to gauge ; what 
he intends to-day, ho may not intend to-morrow. 
No; my friend. This plea, as against a will so 
properly drawn up and executed as this is, would 
count as absolutely nothing. Moreover, it is coun¬ 
terbalanced by the plea set up by the nephew, 
that most prouably his uncle, when looking over 
his papers, and finding that said nephew was 
not so guilty as was thought, had taken this 
means of making amends. Again, his nephew 
bearing the same name as himself, he may have 
wished to perpetuate it in a much more effectual 
manner than would be done by leaving his 
I property to a niece, wlio was about to many an 
I alien to his blood. I have more than once 
known such considerations have much weight’ 

Plausible as all this sounded, I neither could 
nor would belieVe it, although it was evident that 
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Mr Sparks’ faith in my will, as ho called it, was 
very considerably ahaken. However, seeing no 
help for it, I was obliged to submit; and this is 
how my wife’s inheritance was lost. 


THE OYSTER 

The life of the oyster, usually pictured as one of 
utter helT[)le8sne88 and unbroken seclusion, is by 
no means spent in unvarying repose. In the 
spring of the year, when all Nature is full of tender 
love and restless activity, the mother-oyster also 
is visited by the ruling passion, * the icy bosom 
feels the sacred fire,’ and soon afterwards a large 
quantity of milk-white fldid, which the micro¬ 
scope shews us to consist of almost invisible eggs, 
is found to have been generated in the animal. 
Unlike mosff marine creatures, however, the oyster 
does not abandon her eggs and leave them to 
the mercy of winds and waves; for the eggs are 
retained’in their earlier stages within the parent- 
shell, and are hatched within the sheltering folds 
of her own body. By the opening of the shell, 
a dense mist is spread all about in the water, 
and the young brood scatters far and wide. 

Upon their first appearance in their new career 
—thrown as it were upon their own resources, 
these tiny atoms of ocean life are all life and 
motion, flitting about in the sea as gaily as 
tfiTHtmt^u-fly roams from flower to flower. They 
are odd little cherubs, consisting, like the angels 
of the old masters, of nothing but a couple 
of wing-like lobes on both sides of a inoulh 
and body of as yet exceedingly diminutive size. 
The w ings, fashioned to rudimentary shells, are ; 
covered on the surface with countless minute j 
microscopic hair-like processes called cilia, which j 
move incessantly up and down, and thus enable j 
the little creature to roam at will. After a | 
period of perpetual joy and vivacity, those 1 
which have escaped their thousand vmracious I 
enemies finally settle down upon some suitable 
resting-place; the romance of their lives is at an 
end; they become 8te.ady doinesticated oysters. 
When the brood start from their mother’s safe 
home they number nearly a million ; before they 
can find a new habitation, it has been calculated 
that at least nine-tenths of their number have 
perished. 

After they have attached themselves to some 
permanent resting-place, on what is called a good 
‘ spatting ’ ground, the little wings, now useless, 
gradually dwindle and shrink, until they dis¬ 
appear Uke the tail of the tadpole when it chancres 
into the full-grown frog. Then they begin to 
grow slowly, from the size of a pin's head at 
two weeks to that of a pea at three months • 
when they are a year old they are perhaps as 
large as a lady’s watch; and at the age of five 
years they are in their prime. The shell remains 
frail and tender until they attain the size of a 
crown; but is hard and complete when they 
become fit for the table, at their fourth year 
of life. If they should escape the gluttony of 


man, or the wiles of certain marine enemies 
which we shall presently describe, they die at 
the appointed time, leaving their shell, thickened 
Tjy old age and adorned with rings, which shew 
their years like the rings of a tree, to serve as 
a monument for times to come. 

When looking at the rough shell and the shape¬ 
less mass within, we little suspect how beautiful 
is the structure of the animal, and at how many 
countless points it is susceptible to influences 
from# the outer world. But if we put an oyster 
into a vivarium, and then aid our feeble sight by 
the object-glass of the microscope, we a'e struck at 
oRoe by the countless tiny hairs or cilia which 
now are seen to vibrate incessantly oii the two 
fringing leaflets or gills. It has its nervous 
system too, very simple as far as we ’ know ; a 
‘ mantle,’ in'whose folds its young are so tenderly 
kept for a long time ; and the heart itself, with its 
two chambers and its gentle pulsations, shewing 
clearly that the oyster feels and enjoys, though 
it may have but obscure sensibilities and limited 
instincts. Then there are other portions of its 
frame which, since we now know that nothing in 
created beings is the result of chance, we may 
safely assume to be symbols of oigans more fully 
developed iu higher animals—anticipations, it 
may be, of limbs and senses given to other crea¬ 
tions, and, for anght we know to the contrary, 
badges of the relationship which exists between 
these lower and despised beings and man himself 
in all his sublime strength and beauty. 

The oyster is not visibly endowed with the 
senses of higher forms, save perhaps with a low 
and diffuse sense of touch, and with that of 
hearing. The incessant motion of the cilia guide 
ns to the belief that the animal never ceases 
its efforts to attract food within its domain. Like 
many other lower forms of animal life, the oyster 
may be a voracious feeder! There is no outward 
eye perceptible, as, in fact, there is no head to 
which it might lend light in its dark home ; and 
yet the oyster is e.xfiuisitely sensitive to every 
change of light, and finds in this susceptibility at 
least one means of protecting itself against an 
enemy. The ear is, on the contrary, very fully 
developed, a strangely fturious organ, consisting 
mainly of a number of diminutive grains shut 
up in a transparent prison, and there dancing 
in perpetual motion, which changes with every . 
sound that strikes upon the outer walls. 

The question has often lieen raised why this 
delicious mollusc should not be eaten all the year 
round. The prejudice, however, which forbids it 
during the months which have no letter R in 
their names— 

* 

Those four sad months, wherein is mnte 

Thai one mysterious letter that has power 

To call ^e o^ter from the vasty deep— 

is not altogether unfounde4» In May and June 
they generally sphwn, and then their life-^lood 
is essentially changedi for the benefit of their 
posterity, and theitown flesh is lean and unpalat¬ 
able. Beside^ ho#ever produotjve they ’may be, 
a conscientious* lover of the tnolhxsc will hardly 
reconcile himself to the barbarous waste of 
swallowing, with each living parent, a million of 
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oHspiiitg. Hence in England they are rarely 
inteuglit to market before the lirst days of August, 
‘when the ‘ common oysters ’ from Colchester and 
Faversham appear grudnally; but the ‘melting- 
natives’ are not seen before the beginning of 
October, reach their meridian of TOrfectiou at 
* OJmstmas, and disappear i^ain towards the end of 
April. 

In tlie remaining months, however, they throng 
the markets of the world, and are ‘ the only meat 
I which men eat alive and yet account "it not 
cruelty,’ as old Fuller says quaintly. * For tlys is 
their great merit, that one may eat of them to-day, 
to-morrow, /»,ud for ever, and as many as one wants, 
and yet their presence hardly makes itself ; 
while they gratify the palate, quiet th^ excite¬ 
ment of certain nerves which we call hunger, and 
leave no feeling of satiety, no reproach, no remorse 
for the following days.’ The true way to eat them, 
profitably to taste, health, and enjoyment, is of 
course to eat them raw and without dondiment; 
for vinegar, pepper, or lemon-j'uice all sjtoil the 
natural flavour of the bivalve. The only good 
dressing is its own gravy,'which is not sea-water, 
as many fancy, but the life-blood of the mollusc, 
which it she<i3 when the shell is forced open. 
If dressings are not allowed, some drink to accom¬ 
pany the oyster on its wa}', is generally con¬ 
sidered indisnensahle. Strong wines and liquors 
should be esenewed; these beverages sinijdy pickle 
the oyster at once, render it indigestible, arnl 
deprive it of its best qualities as niitrilious food. 
Lighter French wines are less objectionable ; but 
porter and ale, and, better still, half-and-half, are 
considered the true li<[uid accompaniments of this 
incomparable delicacy. 

Natural beds and banks of oysters arc found in 
all the seas of the temperate and torrid zones, 
now stretching out miles upon miles in all direc¬ 
tions, and now rising so high that ships are 
wrecked on their crests. And thus it has been 
apparently from time immemorial, for gigantic 
structures, consisting of fossil oysters, are found 
in many places. In Berkshire, a colony of oyster 
shells covers more than six acres ; in the states of 
Massachusetts and CJeorgia, enormous breakwaters 
are formed between the linn land and the hungry 
ocean—ramparts twelve to fifteen feet high; the 
[ lower layers of coarse fossil, but the iqiper strata 
alive. On the west coast of the American con¬ 
tinent, as, for example, on the Chilian seaboaril, 
vast surfaces are covered with fossil oysters which 
i have been raised by volcanic and eailh(|uakc 
action, and now tower to the height of sixty feet 
or more for thirty miles at a stretch. 

Among living oysters, however, there is as great 
difference as among the races of men. Those of 
the United States are generally acknowledged to 
, 8urpa.ss all others in size and luscious flavour, 
and even English travellers, aver tliat they are 
superior to their own famous Whitstables. Next 
to the American come undoubtedly the 'English 
oysters, of which there are many Varieties, the best 
growing on submarine-'rocks, an inferior kind on 
! 8andb|mk3, and the coarsest on' muddy bottoms. 
Scotland boasts of her Orkney oysters, but is 
even more justly proud of her ‘ Bandores,' so 
called because they are founUi netr the salt¬ 
pans in the neighbourhood of kietoric Pres- 
tonpans, and caught,' it used to be said, by a 
bit of magic. The fishing crews kept up while 


the dredging went on, a wild monotonous chant, 
to which they ascribed great virtue, and sang : 

* Tlie herring loves the merry moonlight. 

The mackerel loves the wiml; 

But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 

For he comes of a gentler kind.’ 

It may be safely said that wherever the oyster 
appears in sufficient quantities, humat^ beings 
are found ready to con.sume them as fast as 
they can be procured; but the poor unsus¬ 
picious mollusc has enemies near home, in its 
own native element, and cUi.se upon its borders. 
The arch-enemy is the sleepy, stupid-looking 
star-fish, which eats tliem as spat, or even when 
grown to a considerable size. Often at the 
very time when the sanguine fi.sherman gets ready 
to reap a rich harve.st from a well-stocked oy.stei'- 
bank, he finds, u;>on conii?ig to the grmnd.s, tliat 
the foe has been there before him, and millions of 
star-fish have settled down, like a flock of wild- 
pigeons in a field of wheat. CJenerally, they jirefer 
the spat or very young oysters, ivliich they take 
whole into their capaciou.s mouths, and there 
digest slowly. But how iloes a soft an<l tender 
creature like the star-fish manage to get at the 
full-grown mollusc in its iiujiregiiuble fortre.ss ? 
Tile ancients had a story that they watched it till 
they found it incautiously yawning, and then .slily 
slipped their greedy fingers between the valvc.s to 
keep them open, wliile they devoured the cou- 
teuta. Poetically rendered, the story runs thus : 

The prickly star creeps on with fell di^ccit 
To force the oyster from its close retreat; 

When ga))ing lids a widened void display, 

The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray. 

And of its treasures rolis the rifle<l case, 

And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace. 

This is of cour.se a mere fable, as the .soft pulpy 
rays of the star-lish would be squeezed off in an 
instant. Its murderous assault i.s far more curious. 
The first step in ihe proce.ss is for tiie enemy to 
close upon its prey, foldiitg its slimy arms tightly 
over it, so as to hold itself iu the proper po.-^ition. 
Then it applies its iiKUith closcl/ to the victim, 
ami as it cannot, by any artifice of it.s own, jmt tlie 
oyster into its afom:»ch, it deliberately jiroceeda to 
put its stomach intocthe oyster ! It begins slowly 
Init steadily to push out this organ through the 
mouth—probably, as suggested by some iiatura- 
li.sts, emitting some acrid fluid, which paralyses 
resisting power — and to wrap tlie oyster 
in the folds of the capacious bag. Patience 
always does its work, and iu due time the hapless 
native opens its shell ami surrenders the succulent 
contents to the devovirer. 

Another enemy shews, if less originality, at least 
equal perseverance. This is the whelk, which 
although endowed with very slender means of 
locomotion,.appears in va.st multitudes when least 
expected on the oyster-bed which it deems ready 
for use. It assails the shell boldly from above, 
and with marvellous patience drills, by means 
of its sharp tongue, provided with row upon 
row of flinty teeth, a hole in the upper valve, 
by which it gets at last fairly inside, and 
then enjoys the dainty food.’ Mas.sel8 come 
by myriads when young, and cover tlie luckless 
oyster with a fine ropy texture, which catches 
mud and sand, and finally smothers them. Even 
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the elements combine against the helpless crea- goTernment ?'was the next query, answered with; 
tore ; heavy gales of wind at times roll them ‘Yes, sir; I have a younger brother in the Interior 
up in ridges several feet deep, when mud and Department.’ Whereupon Lincoln put him out 
seaweeds settle on them and choke them speedily ; his misery by saying: ‘Well, then, all I have 
or frost and snow and ice kill large numbers to say to you is that there are too many hogs, 
when they are not safely sheltered at a depth and too little fodder!' 

of at least three or four feet of water. When Naples was ruled by King Bomba, his 

All the voracity of man, however, and all the majesty one day paid a visit to the ship of an 
perseciUipti of enemies do not destroy enough English commodore, lying in the bay. While 
oysters annually to prevent them from forming the commodore was receiving his royal visitor on 

f igantic deposits in various parts of the globe, j the quarter-deck, a member of the Neapolitan 
'or if left to themselves, oysters, as we have j suit^ cruising about amidships, mistook a wind- 
already said, attain a considerable age ; though the | sail for a pillar, and leaning against it, suddenly 
exact number of their years has not yet been | went below head foremost. The onl;^ witness of 
fully ascertained. The expert fisherman, it is ■ tl^j accident, an old tar, thereupon made for the 
true, can tell at a glancft and to a nicety the quarter-deck, and having saluted, said,: *I beg 
precise age of his flock. He examines the succes- j pardon, commodore, but one of them ere kings 
sive layers on tlio upper shell, technically called j has fell down the hatchway! ’ , 

‘shoots;’ and as each of them, overlapjong the The father of a Virginian girl suggesting to his 
loAver, marks a certain period of growth, he thus I intended soft-in-law the advisability of his settling 
determines the age of the inhabitant. These ! a sum of nioney upon the lady, the ardent lover, 
layers, it seems, are regular, and laid in even suC/- ; iinjirepared to meet such a demand, coolly replied; 
cession one upon the other, until the oyster attains ■ ‘ Jt is not my purpose to purchase a wife. When 
its maturitv, wdiich is generally fixed at seven | 1 desire to do so, 1 shall go to the cheapest market 


or eight years ; hut alter that time they become j —Alrica, in an untenable position it is occa- 
irregular, are recklessly piled upon each other, sionally well to assume the rule of injured inno- 
and make the shell look bulky and ill-shapen. As 1 cence. 'An Arbroath man, over-fond of a wee 
some molluscs in tropical seas liave been found ' drop, having beaten his wile at night, and for- 
witli shells nine inches thick and of enormous I gotten all about the domestic difference by the 
size, it is fair to jiresume that the oyster, when ! morning, looked at her damaged face, and anxi- 
lef't to its natural changes and unmolested, may ! ously exclaimed : ‘ Gudeness preserve us a’! lassie, 
reach a patriarchal age and even outlive that of whaur hae ye been ?' Enliglitened as to his 
lii'J). » part in the matter, he cried, as though he W'ere 

-tlie aggrieved one : ‘ O dear, 0 dear ! it’s an awfu’ 

miTi WAVd me PiTTTtvr' ttttvpc thing ye winiia keep oot o’hairm’s way!’ Another 
ui i WAi» ut 1 u 1 1 IIS u llliisijb. iiijurej innocent, quite equal to the occasion, was 

i'CTTixr. tilings in an odd Avay is the vocation I Silbennann, gamekeeper to the father of Louis- 
of profess- 1 wits and humorists; but they are I Philippe. Carpeted by his master for selling his 
not permitted at all times to monopolise the ' to a butcher, he boldly denied doing so. 

privil.-go, jis we shall proceed to shew. | ‘ ^o,’ said the master, ‘ you don’t sell it; but you 

Mr Niiismytb, a celebrated lulii.burgb dentist,! true,’quoth the 

l,v lh» noise n,a,ta ! P."- ut 

, ” . , . n., 1 . 1 might eat the hares. Well, I like mutton better. 

by the students of the Free Church College, wrote i^etter lor me, you see, while for you it comes 
to request tiiat they would be more motlerato in ; to the same thing.’ An odd way of putting it! 
their applause, or find some otht*r way of express- j A gentleman, travelling in the same carriage as 
ing it lliau stamping upon the floor. Dr Chalmers the pretty' daughter of a rich Pennsylvanian 
the well-known divine laid lli6 dentist’s complaint lumber-merchant, chatted w'ilh her until she grew 
before the offenders, and begged them to avoid <lrowsy, when he vacated his seat for one by 
giving cause for its repetition, saying he should be ' side of a shrewd-looWng ohl fellow. As they 
sorry indeed to give offence to a gentleman so ^'«[e^?rling by a high mountain, h.s ne.gdibour 
much in the inoutlis of the public. attention to it, and went on : ‘ bix or 

wi 11 -1 TT*". , , eight years ago that mountain was covered With a 

11 resident of the L lilted blates, Abraham fin© forest, worth at least ten thousand dollars, 
liincoln was inclined to a rough-and-ready style of Now there are notliirig but .stumps, ami the land is 
argument. scarcely worth a cent. Tlie net produce of that 

It 13 a disgrace to the country',’ said a dis- mountain lies over there in that seat. It has taken 
gusted government clerk, ‘ that such a boor should all that lumber which her father owned to raise 
be 1 resident. miat made him say so was this, i and educate that girl Spine of you young men, if 
11c had asked the President to give a brotlier, who j you were given your chbice between the mountain 


of the departments?’ ‘ Yea, sir,'said the appli 


B the stumps 1 • 

Probably' the y'onng men«l«oked to getting land 
d love, like the Aherdeen lass who repli^ to 


llepartineiit, replied the office beggar, beginning niannie on’t;’ putting the case ftin as matter-of- 
to feel rather uncomfortable. ‘Is there any other fact fashion as the American journalist who in- 
member of your family holding office under the j formed all whom it did and did not coucer^ tliat; 
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‘ Old John Robinson’s youngest son, Frank, lately 
made a contract, in presence of a minister, to pro¬ 
vide for Miss Frankie Bailey for the terra of her 
natural life.’ Smarter still at euphemism was the 
daughter of an American judge. She happened, 
at a dinner party, to be placed next an unsuccess¬ 
ful litigant, whose cause had been heard by her 
father. Ignorant of her identity, he aired his 
grievance, and to the dismay of the company rated 
the judge severely. Becoming suddenly suspicious 
that something was wrong somewhere, he turned 
to his fair neighbour, and expressed the hope ^ that 
the judge was not related to her. ‘O dear, no,’ 
said she ; *.,only a connection of my mother’s, by 
marriage.’ ^, 

Over-cu^rious people arc not easily silenced, lurt 
the feat is to be accomplished. An old gentle¬ 
man compkining that his glasses were not strong 
enough to serve his turn, was told by the optician 
that they ought to be so, seeing they were 
‘ twos.’ ‘ What have you got after twos ? ’ 
inquired he. ‘Number ones,’ was the reply. 

* And after ones ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ said the optician, ‘ if 

you don’t find them strong enough, sir, you will 
require a dog and a string.’ The following 
colloquy took place outside a house in an 
American city, between some country visitors, 
unable to obtain entrance, and a German living 
next door, ‘Jane not at home, did you say?’ 
‘Nein, Chane’s nod at home,’ ‘Where is she?’ 

‘ She’s gone the cemetery down.’ ‘ When will she 
come back ? ’ ‘ Oh, she won’t come back already 
any more; she’s gone to stay; she’s del!’ A 
stranger, passing a cburchyard and seeing a 
hearse standing hard by, inquired who was dead. 
The sexton informed liiin. ‘ Wliat complaint ? ’ 
asked the inquisitive one. Said the old man : 

‘ Tliere is no complaint; everybody is satisfied.’ 
One man remained unsatisfied when he read in a 
Californian newspaper a paragraph respecting the 
vexed question of how Cain obtained a wife: ‘You 
want to know where Cain obtained his wile. 
Upon any subject of a public nature we never 
refuse to throw the desired light. But this is 
altogether a different thing. It is a family matter, 
with which we do not care to meddle. Cain died 
some time before many of us were bom, and such 
idle curiosity respecting the family aflairs of a 
deceased person we regard as most reprehensible, 
and calculated to violate Ihe sanctities of domestic 
Ufe,' 

Sheridan once declined to take a walk with a 
troublesome feminine admirer, on the plea that 
the weather would not permit; and being caught 
by the lady as he w'as sneaking out for a stroll, 
countered her remark that the weather seemed 
now to have cleared up, with the bold asseveration : 

‘ Yes, madam, enoiign for one, but not enough 
for two,’ Enough for one would, however, have 
been held enough for two, had the lady been as 
attractive as the fair one to whom a youthful 
admirer wrote: ‘I want you to fome around to i 
our house. If you cannet get dnybofjy to come 
around to your housA* and fetch you around to i 
our bpuse, I will come around to your house, and 
fetch you around to our ^ottse.’ He evidently 
meant business, although ms method of putting 
thinp WM as odd, as that of ue gentleman who 
■Would not heart of -sharing his fortunes with a 
partner l)ecaa8e*: ‘ If ybu make anything, you don’t 
get it; and if you lose, you have to lose it all;’ 


or the wit who fought shy of crossing weapons 
with Lady Ashburton, not, as he said, that he 
minded being knocked down; but he could not 
stand being danced upon afterwards. 


A DIALOaUEi 

* Daintx little lady, 

Listen, pray, to me; 

Canst thou ever love me ? 

Canst thou ? say to me.’ 

‘ Kre I tell you that, sir. 

You must prove to me 
That my heart with you, sir, 

Safely kept will be.’ 

‘ Prudent little lady, 

Thou hast stolen mine, -• 

Surely, while thou hast it, 

1 must value thine.’ 

‘ That is proof enough, sir. 

Further would I know 
What al>6ut me ’tis, sir. 

Makes you love me so.’ 

‘Simple little lady, 

Bsvst thou not been told 
Tliat thy silken tresses 
Shine like burnished gold \ ’ 

a • 

‘ Answer that is none, sir; 

I need scarcely say 
Even golden hair, sir, 

(Quickly turns to gray.’ 

* Modest little lady. 

Clearest summer skies— 

Blue, and ealm, and cloudless-— 

Pale beside thine eyes.’ 

‘ Ah ! but you must own, sir, 

Though that n.ay lx? true. 

Age will never spare, sir, 

Eye.s of deepest blue.’ 

‘ Cruel little lady, 

Shall I praise thy lips, 

Or thy fairy fingers, 

With their rosy tips ? ’ 

‘ There will come a day, sir. 

When these hands shall lie 
Quiet, and these lips, sir, 

Never frame reply.’ 

‘ Then, ray little lady, 

I can only say 

That it was thy goodness 

Stole my heart away.’ 

‘ Goodness not my own, sir. 

Given each il.ay anew ; 

Lov’st thou me for that, sir ? 

Then I love thee too.’ Mt, H. 
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SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
StrcH is the title given to Mrs Brasaey’s new work, 
consisting of an account of cruises in the Medi¬ 
terranean in 1874 and 1878.* The hook being two 
distinct narratives of journeyings over nearly the 
same ground, is much less compact in character 
than the authoress’s voyage round the world, 
nor is it so interesting in its detail of sea adven¬ 
tures. There is, however, the same lively olf- 
huad nijnner, and we are introduced to scenes 
in connection with affairs in the East which are 
still under discussion. In looking over the volume, 
v ilh its numerous finely c.\ecutcd wood-cut illus¬ 
trations, one feels almost envious, not only of 
Mrs lh assey 3 good-luck in being able to make 
such delightful excursions in the ‘ Sunbeam,’ but 
of her singular facility in presenting so faithful 
a record of what .she saw and experienced. There 
is something more than this to' excite surprise. It 
is her industry and power of endurance. She 
encounters storms with the fortitude of an ‘old 
salt,’ fills up every spare moment in writing or 
finding subjects for ilhistration.s, and on all 
occasions on landing at strange ports, sets off with 
members of her family on horseback, to see places 
of interest—if need be, bivouacking in tents on 
^ihe journey. No ordinary fine lady would be fit 
to undergo a tenth part of what, with apparent 
cheerfulness, she managed to overcome. 

After remaining only a few days in England, 
on returning from a cruise to the Arctic Circle, 
Mrs Brassey proceeded on her voyage to the East. 
The ‘Sunbeam’ started from Hastings, 4th Sep¬ 
tember 1874. There was a fine run to the Straits, 
and an opportunity was taken to visit Tangier 
and Ceuta, on the African side of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On the 18th October, the ‘Sunbeam’ 
reached Constantinople, of which a vivid account 
k given. The Turks had not yet experienced 
the horrors of the RusHan invasion, and every¬ 
thing was going on in the old heedless way; so 
that Mrs Brassey was favoured by seeing the 


Sultan’s court and palaces in all their glory. 
The bazaars were in fuH swing. It was amusing 
to observe the Turkish ladies with their atten¬ 
dants ‘admiring and bargaining for second-hand 
dresses, all very smart in trimming, and of the 
most gorgeous colours, though somewhat soiled. 
I have often wondered what became of. old ball 
and dinner dresses ; but now that I have seen the 
enormous quarter of the bazaar devoted to the 
.sale of these articles of apparel, I cease to do so.' 
From this fact we' should imagine that the now 
impoverished state of affairs in Stamboul will have 
told seriously on the English export of ladies’ 
second-hand dresses. We learn that on all hands 
young Turkish ladies were beginning to adopt 
European usages, and to rebel against the old- 
fashioned Turkish restrictions. 

Mrs Brassey had excellent opportunities of 
gathering facts concerning the domestic afl’airs of 
the Sultan which u'ould not have been afforded to 
any male writer. Some of the particulars are 
curious. ‘The Sultan,’ she says, ‘is not allowed 
to marry ; but the slaves who become mothers of 
his children are called Sultanas, and not allowed 
to do any more work. The Sultanas may not sit 
at table with their own diildren, on account of 
their having been slaves, whilst the children 
are princes and princesses in right of their father. 
The princesses may see men, and choose whom 
they like for their husbands. If they fix their 
affections on a married man, he is obliged to 
get rid of his wife or wives, and is not allowed 
any wife but the princess, who keeps him in. 
the strictest order, and either disgraces him or has 
him bowstrung should be hffend her .seriously.’ 

The children of the Sultan are indulged 
and pampered in\a way that seems perfectly 
monstrous. A droll incident is related. The 
youngest son of th& Sultan, dTboy nine years of 
age, would be an Admiral with a gorgeous uniform 
and sword corresponding In tMs whim he was 
indulged; but the dfild. also insisted on having 
a war-ship on wfiich he could hoists his flag; and 
that was not so easily managed, ’fhere was a 
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firom floating np to the palace. The contrac¬ 
tors were ordered to open the bridge to let the 
tfhip pasa To this they very naturally demurred, 
fts the work of two or three months would have 
to be undone. But the orders of the Sulten 
were imperative. Afraid at the risk of losing 
their heads, the contractors obeyed. The bridge 
was taken down; and a large ironclad being 
brought out from the docks, was moored in view 
of the nursery window, to gratify the child with 
the sight of a flag being hoisted—‘ thus causing 
enormous inconvenience to the whole towgi for 
months, to say nothing of the waste of money, of 
which the^SuItan paid very little, and for the loss 
of which, I imagine, he cared still less.’ As appro¬ 
priate t«> the story, a wood-cut likenea? is given 
of the child-admiral in the full uniform of the 
Turkish jaavy. From this and similar follies, 
we learn how the enormous loans made to the 
Porte were squandered without any Consideration 
as to consequences. 

The descriptions given of conrt-life and of 
Tisits to places near Constantinople are among 
the most interesting parts of the book. Early 
in November, the ‘Sunbeam’ heaved up anchor, 
and proceeded down the Dardanelles to the 
Greek islands, amidst which there was some 
agreeable sailing—the scenery of Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, and Corfu being specially charming. We 
learn that since the gratuitov\s cession of these 
islands by England to Greece, things have not 
turned out so w'ell as the natives expected. The 
roads are not kept in repair, and the taxation 
is excessive. ‘ Every respectable person to whom 
we have spoken bitterly laments the departure of 
the English from their occupation of the islands, 
and gives the most dreadful account of the Greek 
government, W'hich in these islands is hardly a 
government at all, but simply a system of bribery 
and corruption.’ At Corfu, the authoress adds: 
‘The poor islanders lament the loss of British 
rule, under which at one time they used to 
complain that they were only slaves. They 
find the dilference now, when the Greek govern¬ 
ment neglects them utterly, except to impose 
enormous taxes; and the patriotic idea of being 
governed by a Greek king does not seem to 
console them much.’ It is to be hoped that 
matters have since mended with these Greek 
islanders; but if not, they have only themselves 
to blame. After visiting Greece, the j’acht was 
tamed towards Naples, and the voyage terminated 
at Marseilles. The party on board, thence travelled 
homeward through France, and arrived iti England 
on the 2d January 1875. So ended the first 
cruise. 

The second excursion was designed to embrace 
a wider range in the Mediterranean, including a 
visit to Cyprus. On the agreeable principle enun¬ 
ciated by Moore, that ‘when pleasure begins to 
w dull in the easst, we may order our wings and 
off for the west,’ the intention had been to 
Btart in the summer oM878 ; but Mrs Brassay was 
unwell, and the wwgs were not put in motion till 
the 20th September, As usual, the ‘Sunbeam’ 
was equipped with all |hat was needful for the 
Mp. With three masts and powerful sails, this 
handsome private yacht couni ros^ich any sailing- 
vessel in point pf speed; but when occasion 
required, the* sails' could he lowered, the funnel 
taU^, and steam brought into play. This, 


we would call the perfection of sea-travelling. 
Living, as it were, in your own house, and able 
to rest or go forward in every clime according to 
fancy, the enjoyment is complete— 

‘ Where the sun loves to pause with so fond a delay, “ 

That the night only draws a thin veil o’er the day; 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live. 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.’ 

The following were the members of the party: 
Thomas Brassey, M.P., owner and captain; Mrs 
Brassey, Mabelle Annie Brassey, Muriel Agnes 
Brassey, and Marie Adelaide Bros-sey (the two 
last being young children, ordinarily spoken of iis 
Mnnie and Baby), Dr Hotfmeister, and the Hon. 
A. y. Bingham, by whom the very beautiful 
sketches in the work were executed. To these 
might bo added three female domestics, with 
stewards and cooks; besides a crew consisting 
of mates, coxswains, engineers, and store-keepers. 
All told, there were thirty-eight persons on board. 
The saloon sitting-rooms are described as, being 
fitted up with great elegance, and provided witli 
books and musical instruments, for the solacemeut 
of the party. There was a stock of medicines for 
any emergency. By previous arrangements, letters 
and newspapers were to be posted to the principal 
places it was designed to touch. Mr Brassey 
appears to have been well qualified as a sailing- 
master and coilimander. Observations were daily 
taken, and a reckoning kept of the miles tnivelled ; 
so that tho.se on board could at any time know 
where they were. The yacht was, o*" coir.se, 
furnished with Marryat’s signals, by which ques¬ 
tions could be asked or answere.l with vessels 
passing. These signals, which consist of small 
slips of bunting, that can be instantly run n[) 
to the inast-liead, are a kind of maritime wonder. 
As arranged by the late Captain Marryat, and 
now universally adopted, vessels within sight of 
each other can keep up a conversation to the 
extent of many hundreds of questions and answers 
—the whole defined in a dictionary, which is ever 
ready at hand. When properly worked, the.se 
.signals add immensely to the comforts of life 
at sea, indepentlently of theif value, for nautical 
purpoRe.s. The reputation of the ‘Sunbeam’ led 
to no cud of courtesi^ On all occasions, the 
jiarty and crew o6 the yacht kept Sunday accord¬ 
ing 'to English customs. Mr Brassey acted as 
chaplain, by reading prayers and a sermon. As 
to music for the service, Mabelle presided at the 
piano; and the sailors, some of whom had good 
voices, joined heartily in the singing. We have 
thus a pleasant picture of life on board the 
‘ Smibeam.' 

There was rather rough weather at starting, but 
by the 24th September the yacht had run 224 
miles, with scarcely any sail set. There wa« a 
short stay at Vigo, on the coast of Portugal, to 
give exercise to the children, and to allow of Mrs 
Brassey picking up in health. All were benefited 
by the sunshine and walks among the trees. The 
next landing was at Cadiz, in Spain, whence there 
was a run by train to Seville, at which the grand 
object of attraction is th^ cathedral, a building of 
matchless beauty, over which Mrs Brassey waxes 
quite enthusiastic. ‘Every time one comes back 
to this beautiful building, whether the interval 
has been long or short, it affords increased plea¬ 
sure and delight. A special interest and grandeur 
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are attached to the place, I think, from the fact where once there were two hundred; and in the 
that the name of the designer is entirely un- streets, only a few cadaverous-looking creatures may 
known. He worked for the love of God and of his be seen gliding about like ghosts.’ At the Govern- 
art, not for the sake of personal fame; and the ment House, all the servants were down with fever, 
creation of his brain is now admired by thousands As regards a tendency to fever in Cyprus, there 
as each year rolls on.’ Such is a just tribute to is something quite incomprehensible. Malaria, 
this marvellous Gothic edifice, which, wdth its owing to want of drainage and defective cultiva- 
marble fountain and environing orange-trees, con- tion, may have much to do with it. The strange 
tributes 8(5 materially to substantiate the saying, thing is that, as Mrs Brassey was told, ‘ even at 
that ‘he who has not seen Seville has seen a height of three thousand feet above the sea¬ 
nothing.’ Tlie party returned to the hotel ex- level ^he fever asserts its sway.’ How this insa- 
hausted with sight-seeing, their way being through lubrity is to be remedied, is somewhat puzxling. 
a suburb ‘where all the inhabitants were enjoying We doubt not, English physicians and^engineers 
the evening air, sitting on their door-steps, singing wil^ get at the cause of the evil. Meanwhile, 
and laughing, their hair always elaborately dressed from the p'overty and scarcity of population^ native 
with flowers, however squalid their attire might produce is surprisingly cheap. In doing some 
be.’ marketing, a large quantity of tomatoes, onions, 

On the 8th October, the yacht dropped anchor and other vegetables sufficient for all on board 
outside the ^ew Mole at Gibraltar. Visits to the yacht cofft only two shillings, and a ‘nice fat 
various places ensue. ‘We went to lunch with sheep ’ was b(5ught for thirteen shilling 
Lord and Laily Napier at the convent, and heard Farewell was bid to Cyprus, Noveml)er 20. The 
a good deal of interesting conversation about India weather was fine, the sea smooth. The evening 
and Afgliauistan. Lady Napier had an afternoon was so warm that the party played cards on deck 
reception. It was a pretty sight in the semi- by moonlight, a circmnstance which contrasts with 
tropical garden, to see the peoi)le moving about, the cold foggy condition of the weather in England 
or sitting on the bright-coloured chairs and sofas : at this season. Onward the ‘Sunbeam’ plied its 
under tiie trees, or enjoying lawn-tennis in the i way to Rhodes, celebrated for having once been 
cool of the shady court. The children of the i the residence of the Order of the KnigJits of St 
party, including our own, were entertained at tlie John, and whose va<mted palatial dwellings are 
other end of the gtinlen.’ In the evening, Lord j still in tolerably good condition. The party lodged 
and Lady Napier M’itli suite made a return visit • for a week coiul'Ortabiy, at a neat little inn—‘a 
’ to the ‘li^inbeiini,’ and had tfta. Everybody at quaintly arranged place with a mosaic pavement, 
Gibraltar is delighted with them. Moving on in kitchen in the yard, bedroom in a veranda, every- 
a day or two, the yacht proceeded along the j thing where it was least expected to be; and 
African coast. One of the stopping-places was | charming little peeps of scenery from every 
Oran, a French town, where the hotels and cafiVs | quarter.’ Olf again at sea, and passed Patinos, 
are said to be ‘excellent and very cheap.’ Good j where St John wrote the Apocalypse, 
view hero of tlie Atla-s Mountains, From the I The yacht arrived off Seraglio Point at Con- 
African const, the ‘ Sunbeam ’ shot across to the | stantiuople on the let December. What a change 
island of Saidinia, where an opportunity m’us i since four years ago! The Sultan deposed, and 
taken of viewing the old Greek and Roman ’ another in his stead. Tlie harem dispersed. Evi- 
remains near Cagliari, the site of the ancient | dences of misery on all sides. ‘ Constantinople,’ 
Caralis. Then proceeding to the coast of Italy, i .'.ays our authoress, ‘has lost much of its glitter 
the party enjoyed a vi.sit to P««tura and Vesuvius, and glory ; but the mud, squalor, and misery 
At Pompeii they were specially favoured by being remain, and are increased tenfold.’ The bazaars 
allowed to .see some now excavatioins. in a half-deserted condition. ‘ The slaves from the 

Next wa.s the. cruise to Cyprus, the we.stern harems .are constantly bringing valuable jewels 
pjint of which island, near tl*e ruin.s of the and plate to be disposed of for a little money, 
ancient Paphos, was reaclied on the 7th November, not having themselves the^ least idea of their 
A considerable part of the narrative is devoted to value. In this way we picked up some beautifully 
Cyjwus, and for this we uiu.st refer readers to the inlaid torquoise belts, carved ivory cups, old silver, 
work of Ml'S Brassey, who while doing justice to and other things, by the merest chance. A friend 
its beauty and fertility, laments the tendency of of mine saw five sjilendid hoop gem rings, each 
its climate to produce typhoid fever. The island worth nearly a liuudretl pounds, sold by a slave 
has to all appearance been ruined in every to a Jew for one pound each. . . No more gor- 
posrible way by the disgraceful mismanagement geous silken-lined carriages, drawn by white horses, 
of the Turks. Its towns are in mins, its moun- and guarded and attended by eunuchs, slaves, and 
tains stripped of trees, its marshes left undrained, soldiers ; no more less pretentious cquipjjges, from 
and its harbours choked up. Riding across the which step ladies attired ifi silk and satin, and 
island, the party reached the British encampment sparkling with jewels, their bright eyes imper- 
at Nikosia, where they were hospitably enter- fectly concealed bytheir yashmiiks and feridgees. 
tained. At Fainagousta, where there is a pro- All these are pfst and gone, ami ali that can now 

S osition of improving the harbour, a sad scene of be seen are a few poorly dresspd ladies making 
esolation is presented. ‘ If Famagousta presents their small household purchases.’ Such is this 
a melancholy appearanc.c from the outside, the graphic picture presented^f the desolation that 
spectacle within is still more depressing. In the has at length deserved^ overtaken the moat atro- 
midst of the dust and ruins of the houses and oiously misconduetedsKOvernment op tlie face of 
palaces, once containing a population of three h.un- the earth. The siri.s of the Turks have assuredly 
dred thousand souk, are now to be found a few found them out. But things arS not y1^ at their 
miserable mud-huts, the habitations of some three worst More terrible humiiiatiom await the Porte 
hundred people. Three churches remain standing and all belonging to it 
n 
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Space does not permit us to extend our notice 
of this agreeable work, which from its attractiveness 
will be found, we presume, in every public library. 
Only a word at parting. In returning from Con¬ 
stantinople, the yacht experienced some heavy 
gales, but fortunately without any disaster. The 
party left the ‘Sunbeam,’ not without regret, at 
Malta ; and again returning home through France, 
were once more in England on the 8th January 
1879. The reception at Battle Abbey w'as as usual 
marked by a meriy peal of bells, every ope, dogs 
big and little included, testifying their happiness 
on the snJe return of the family. Mrs Brassey is 
happy in the few lines of verse with which she 
heads Jier clmpters ; the last being' about the 
most appropriate in the series : 

* ’Tis sweet to hear the w'atch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we (haw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.’ 

Our feeble voice may be permitted to mingle 
in the general chorus which W’elcomes Mrs Brassey 
into the list of English waiters, and also to 
congratulate her on the wholesome and cheerful 
choice of subject which she has so successfully 
struck out for general entertainment. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER m.— HISTORV. 

Costly and cuvibroua rulr/aritics choked these gilded 
salons. 

The Hartleys were new people, and were not yet 
entitled to call themselves ‘county.’ No man 
knew exactly how rich old Hartley w'as, though 
he passed as a sort of Crtcsus. But his mansion 
was new even to rawness. His coat of arms was 
original even to absurdity. The whole style of 
the man was too brassy, too obtrusive, too florid, 
too everything but gentlemanly. He was an old 
man and an ugly and a vulgar, and his dress w'as 
loud and ostentatious. Ho had bought a huge 
estate dow'n there, and had christened it Hartley 
Park. He had ‘built unto himself a gorgeous 
mansion, and had christened it Hartley Hall. He 
had provided himseJf with a stud of horses, the 
like of which the county could not shew. His 
servants were attired in an overwhelming livery. 
His greenhouses rivalled my Lord Chesterwood’s. 
He kept open house, or something very like it, 
the whole year through ; and he gave on his first 
coming numerous entertainments for the benefit 
of the county people, from which the county 

e ople coldly stayed away. The rooms of Hartley 
ill were more plenteonsly furnished with buhl 
and ormolu than a west-end upholsterer’s ware¬ 
house. Costly and cumbrous vulgarities posi¬ 
tively ^hoked these gilded salons, Hctiires from 
the hands of the first modern artjsts—for art was 
here as new as ^perything else—graced the wall 
in such profusion as almost to hide the very 
pairing. Everything^as on a scale of barbaric 
and unregulated splendourt 
Bciyamin Hartley of H'».rtlay Hall had two 
sons. One was «till at Cambridge, and the other 
was ah extravagant Lieutenant in the Fourteenth 
Plungers. That gallant regiment lay just then 
at'e^ir, and County Tipperary knew Lieutenant 


Hartley well. Lieutenant Hartley, of Hartley 
Hall, possessor of unlimited cash and unlimited 
credit, and heir-expectant to a colossal fortune, 
was- well-enough received among the county 
people here ; and Horace St John Hartley of Jesus 
mund little difficulty in the gratification of his 
desire for the companionship of the noblest swells 
just then known to Cambridge. For both the 
Lieutenant and the student had gotten that air 
of age their father lacked. Their father would be 
new to the end of his days, and would continue 
new if he could live to be as old as Methuselah; 
but both the lads had a rare power of adaptability. 
In the days when their father sent them to Eton, 
there were fewer of. the sons of the newly-rich 
within its walls, and the two young fellows were 
not long in acquiring the airs of ton. The oppor¬ 
tunities thus otfered, and acijuired, had tended to 
make them somewhat ashamed df their father 
and of his newness. They were rarely seen at 
home except at unavoidable seasons ; and, when 
forced to meet the author of their being and 
the contriver of their fortunes, they bore thern- 
sedves with a distant hauteur in wiiich the old 
man rejoiced, 

‘For’—so he sometimes mused—and so in the 
genial after-dinner hour would sometimes openly 
declare—‘ I ain’t a gentleman, and 1 know it ; but 
both Arthur an’ Horace are gettin’ to be regular 
tip-top swells. It ain’t natural as they should 
look with a lot o’ respect on me.. I should despise 
’em if they did. But I don’t stand iio nonsense, 
mind yon. They do as I tell ’em ; 1 take care 
o’ that. J don’t know as Solomon was so remark¬ 
able wise after all. He Bays he don't know 
I whether a Avise man or a fool is to come after him 
j and collar his coppers. Well, / do. 1 ’ve got two 
I as sharp lad.s as you ’ll find anywhere, with a good 
1 eye to the main-chance, both of ’em ; and a regu¬ 
lar swell style about both of ’em as would ha’ 
made my hair stand on head to look at twenty 
year ago. And when I’ve dropped off, the lads ’ll 
come in an’ put things straight. These county 
folks, with their high-strung notions, won’t cut 
them, I bet. No, no. It’s different with me. 

I’ve been in coal and iron and taller, and cotton 
and stocks and .shippin’, and pretty nigh every¬ 
thin’. They call that sort of thing low, down 
here. And .so it is low. But it’s a bit hard line.s 
on a fellow too. The man as docs the Avork and 
gets the money can’t enjoy it. At least he can’t 
enjoy it thorough. But them as comes after ]unr>, 
them as he’s scraped for and Avorked for, and 
toiled for and moiled for, they ’ll be able to come 
in with their Heton lingo and their eye-glasses, 
and run the rig with any of ’em. AmLas for coin, 
they ’ll go beyond ’em. In point o’ coin, I ain’t 
far off shakin’ hands with old Coutts, and that's 
a fact. Big houses ain’t always the warmest, and 
I don’t knoAV as if I was to go and tick off thou¬ 
sand for thousand along with him, as I mightn’t 
have something to spare after all.’ 

So the old heathen communed with himself 
and with divers of his chosen. He had his good 
points. Like many men who have striven after 
money all their lives and have denied them¬ 
selves greatly, he was, now that his fortune had 
grown secure, lavishly generous. His good-nature 
was genuine. His pretty niece bad not even to" 
wheedle in order to find liberal comforts, for her 
favourite poor. The clergyman of the parish 
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never appealed to him in vain. ‘No; hang it! 
Mister,’ said old Hartley, when the parson first 
called on him and let loose upon him the simple 
annals of the poor of those parts—‘ No ; hang it! 
Mister; 1 won't have that in my neighbourhood. 
Bat I'm not agoin’ to keep the thunderin' village 
either. Look here,’ continued Benjamin with a 
wink. ‘ Tell the beggars as I 'in a hard-fisted dog 
as parts with his money like blood. J ust keep up 
that bit o’*gammon between ourselves, will you ? 
But you can exercise your influence, yon know, 
an’ grind a fi’-pim’ note out of me once in a way ; 
don’t you see?’ The cleric departing, gave it 
forth that Mr Hartley was one who did good by 
stealth and blushed to find it fame; but when this 
statement got back to Benjamin’s ears, he grinned 
satirically, and surmised that the parson was not a 
man of business. ‘It's a fine thing to have a repi- 
tation for harilnes.s,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ It 
saves a deal o’ trouble.’ 

IIow came Benjamin Hartley with such a niece ! 
as Maud i How, in the name of all that is wonder- i 
ful, came such a dainty flower to grow' from such I 
a rough and gnarled old stock ? P’or rough and 
gnarled the stock must surely have been w'hich j 
prrtduccd Benjamin Ifartley, P'squire. But years J 
l)i“fore this story opens, Benjamin’s sister married j 
- very liigh in life, as people who knew her then j 
fancied ; scouring no less a jiersou than the young j 
Hissenting minister of the Black Country village ! 
she dwelt in. She ivas a w'omau of much innate J 
refinement ; ami her husband—spite of the fact j 
that he v»3 a Dissenting parson—w'as a scholar i 
anil a gentleman. He was dolefully poor, and died j 
voung ; and his wifi* followed his e.vami)le early, j 
Tims their one child, a daughter, was left to | 
the mercies of I’rovideuce; and, said Uncle j 
Ber jamin, ‘ Providence turned up trumps in the ! 
shape o’ jue.’ j 

There was another sister wdio had married! 
later; who married a man wdiose affairs were | 
flourishing, and who was so very far above the | 
family, that he looked down upon it with a bitter i 
disdain, and never, after his marriage, by a word 1 
acknowledged it. His name was (Campbell, and 
lie was a wealthy iron-master. Someliow' or other, 
he came to grief, and died utterly penniless, 
leaving behind him one son,^ aged-three year-s. Old 
Hartley was ignorant of this child’s existence. 
Had it been otherwise, he would have given him 
a home with Maud ; for he was not a man who 
bore malice, and had long since forgiven and for¬ 
gotten John Campbell’s disdain, and had never 
lost his affection lor John (Campbell’s wife. But j 
the years had come between them, and he knew 
nothing of their fall from prosperity, or of their 
death. 

Just new—on this especial summer evening— 
Mr Hartley stood in his drawing-room in expecta¬ 
tion of Frank’s arrival. The J’airholts wore the 
only county people who might be at all considered 
caught. Old Hartley know well enough that they 
cared very little for him or his house, or even his 
money. He recognised the magnet which drew 
the two young fellows to Hartley Hall, and watched 
their attentions to Maud with much complacency, 
‘There's Mr William’—so he thought over matters 
—‘ has got a very pretty little’estate. I know it ’3 
entailed, and he can have Maud if he wants her. 
But I'm rather in favour 0 ’ the young uu. He ’ii 
have next to nothin’; but I like him. He’s a 


fine handsome chap, with lots 0 ’ spirit and fun in 
him, an’ there’s no takin’ him for anything but a 
swell, anywhere. I’ve got two lads o’ my own to 
look after, so they can’t expect to get much along 
with her; but I shall hand her a cheque for a 
quiet little ten thousand on her wedding-day, and 
they can set up on that, anyhow, even if the young 
un gets her. Let the gell please herself—that’s 
how I look at it.’ 

‘Maud !’ said the old man aloud, waking from 
his reverie. ‘Ain’t it time young Fairholt was 
here'/’» 

At this moment young Fairholt was ushered in, 
and met with a loud and vulgar welcom# 

‘ Aha! How d’ ye do ? Thought you wasn’t 
cornin’. Glad to see you, Mr Fairholt. And how's 
j the Hiland ? And ow's all at the 'All ? ’ 

[ ‘ Everybody is well, thank you,’ Frank answers ; 

but he is already turning to shake hands with 
Maud. That’young lady blushes a little as she 
comes to meet him, but receives him with great 
cordiality. A gorgeous menial announces dinner, 
and there are half-a-dozen^other gorgeous menials 
distributed over the desert of Tui^ey carpet in the 
dining-room. Warm as the weather is, there is 
an aspect of arctic coldness about this huge apart¬ 
ment, and there is a sense of desertion in the very 
look of the great table. It would seem as though 
a score or so of people had ;been invited and had 
not come; and the three sit down in tlie Turkey 
carpet desert, before that table-land of snow, as in 
a magnificent but enforced isolation. 

Will you look at Maud through her lover’s eyes 
or through mine ? For my part, I am free—^in 
parliamentary English—to confess that I have seen 
prettier faces, though I have not seen many more 
lovable. Of what use is it to attempt to draw a 
portrait in words of a pretty young Englishwoman? 
How can the pen catch those gracious little turns 
of the head—those marvellously minute modellings 
of cheek and nose and lips—those tender graces of 
the eyes—those helpless yet fearless and endear¬ 
ing ways which go so far to make the charm of 
sweet eighteen ? I can tell you that Maud is tall 
and slim and graceful. I can tell you that she has 
brown hair and hazel eye.s. ‘ But girls with hair 
and eyes are everywhere.’ I can tell you that her 
complexion is most daintily clear and sweet, and 
that her mouth is most mniuently kissabJe. I 
could catalogue a score more of her graces; but 
what would this suflice you ? My brother of the 
brush goes beyond me in this matter altogether, 
and Frank in twenty minutes could present you 
with a random smutch in colour which would 
tell you more about her in this regard than 
Dickens himself could have told you in a twelve- 
month. 

Dinner is not a matter of much account to 
female eighteen and male four-and-twenty, when 
they chance to be at the same table and ore in 
love wdth each other. Old Hartley’s presence 
troubled the yomi^ people little, for he said 
nothing he corid avoid sayiitg, and seemed buried 
in his own fancies. Just a littl«»tell-tale shot was 
fired across the table now and again from Frank 
to Maud, and from Maud^o Frank, and they both 
grew a little shy. 0 

Dinner being twer,d!he millionairabroke silence: 
‘We’ll take our wine up-stairs,^ yifii^please, Mr 
Fairholt. 'The ladies is very near a fiction in this 
here instance.’ • ^ 
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;So MauJ’s rising was the signal for host and 
iHimtor to follow. Maud’s taste bad evidently been 
biiST about the room tdiey now entered. There was 
no narbarisra of splendour here. Everything was 
quiet, refined, and graceful. The windows of the 
room looked out on the park. A sweet prospect 
The evening was still young. The blue of the 
sky was a little more tender, the gleam of the 
sunlight a little mellower on the park landscape 
and the pleasant river. 

‘ For my part,’ said the retired capitalist, arrang¬ 
ing himself .comfortably in an arm-chair, ‘ don’t 
take Wine after dinner. I’m contented with a 
drop o’ l^andy an’ a bit of ice. But there’s any¬ 
thing you like here. Try that there sherry. ,My 
IjOTu Chesterwood himself can’t beat thdt, I ’ll bet. 
Melted gold, it looks like, don’t it ? And by Jove! 
sir, that ^ pretty well what it amounts to. Now 
I shall just take my nip, and then I shall take 
my nap, and leave Maud to take cafe of you, sir. 
I can’t do without my snooze after dinner.’ 

The old gentleman’s appetite }iad been dimi¬ 
nished by no such cause as that which had spoiled 
the dinner, of his young companions. He had 
well eaten and drunken, and his nap came readily. 
A bassoon-like note again and again repeated, 
monotonous but mellow, accompanied and pro¬ 
claimed his slumbers, and Maud and Frank were 
left to their own devices. 

* Would you’- Frank began, and stopped 

there. 

‘ Would I ’- said Maud, hinting a continua¬ 

tion. 

‘I wanted to suggest a stroll in the gardens. 
It’s dreadfully hot here.’ 

‘Shall I rouse Mr Hartley ? ’ Maud asked. 

* Nonsense, Maud ! Do you cAre to walk ? It 
looks so peaceful and calm outside that it seems 
almost a sin to stay indoors.’ 

‘It does indeed,’ Maud answered, and for a 
moment disappeared. When she returned, she 
had thrown over her head a something of dark 
lace, the edges whereof fell to her waist—the 
merest pretence of preparation for out-of-doors. 
She and Frank were on very close and confidential 
terms of friendship, and were perhaps nervously | 
inclined to parade this to themselves, because they 
both knew very well that there was something 
more than friendship behind its pleasant nuisk. 
They chose a sh^dy walk which led through well- 
laid gardens to the Park. At the Park gate they 
stopped. The silence had grown a little embar¬ 
rassing, for neither had spoken since they had left 
the house. 

Frank broke the bonds of quiet with an effort: 

‘ I go back to town in a day or two.’ 

' ‘Indeed !’ Maud said. ‘ So soon ?' 

‘ Yes. It ^es sorely against the grain; but I 
have some matters of Importance to see to, and I 
mast get back almost at once.’ 

‘It is too bad, Frank. You are more than half 
pledged for the picnic on th^i first. *You are a 
very faithless and inccmsiderate person.’ 

‘ If you ate goio^to scold, Maud, I must smoke. 

I can endure tbedlls of life with greater philosophy 
when behind a cigar tb^^ under any other circum¬ 
stances; Are you provided 

‘ Yes sir; I am provided,’ lasponded Maud, pro¬ 
ducing a rigar-{^. ‘Knowing that we could 
not pcssibiy spend five minutes together without 
qua{:ralling, and knowing that you can never 


uarrel with decent politeness unless you smoke^ 
have stolen Uncle’s case.’ 

‘You are a very accommodating antagonist,’ 
Frank answered, accepting the proflfered cigar. 
He did not light it at once, but leaned witK his 
elbows on the gate and looked thoughtfully across 
tlie Park. 

‘ Well sir,’ said Maud with a pretty‘air of harm¬ 
less impudence. ‘ Get your battery in (mler. The 
enemy advances in full force.’ 

‘ No,’ returned Frank, looking round upon her; 

‘ I shall not fall back upon my reserves until my 
present forces are expended. I shall withhold my 
fire.’ 

‘ Very good,’ Maud answered gaily. ‘ The 
enemy’s advance-guaid declares itself. Why.were 
you so atuuklly silent during dinner?’ 

‘ I plead guilty to the silence, but deny the 
stupidity.’ 

‘ You change ground already, sir, and try to 
escajie from the battle-field to the law-court. But 
I am willing to encounter you there. Ou what 
ground do you deny the stupidity i ’ 

‘ Ou the ground that I wa.s mentally eiigageil 
in a wise admiration.' 

‘ A wise admiration ? The admiration of your 
own face and figure in the glass behind me ? I 
caught you twice.’ 

‘ I am grateful for the comjilaisance which pro¬ 
nounces such an admiration wise.’ 

‘And 1,’ returned Maud, ‘am astonished at the 
vanity which accepts so absurdly fal.se a couqdi- 
ment.’ 

‘ I return to the old simile,’ Frank replied. 

‘ My outposts fall back for llie protection of the 
main body, and the artillery prepares for action. 
Will n»y courteous enemy as-sist me ?’ 

‘ Your courteous enemy has stolon a box of 
vestas, and now proffers them.’ 

‘ My courteous enemy is thanked for her 
courtt-.sy. But now a truce to truce.s. There 
goes the first puff from the artillery. The action 
begins iu earnest, and the forces of the Frank j 
make reprisals. Why were you so stupidly silent i 
during dinner ?’ | 

‘ The enemy grows insolen^ i 

‘ Maud! ’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘ Let us be serious.’ 

‘ 1 am more than serious. Come sir. For 

Front to front the bannered hosts cbuihino, 

Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line.’ 

‘ Oh, bother Tom Campbell and his dreadful line! 
Maud, let me speak. 1 ’in going back to town 
almost directly, and I have something I must say 
to-night. I shall not see you again for heaven 
alone knows how long.’ He throws his cigar over 
the gate, and takes both her hands in his : ‘ Maud, 

I love you ! ’ 

The saucy eyes were lowered. Maud made no 
answer. Frank relinquished one hand and stole 
an arm round her waist She attempted no 
repulse. He kissed her, and her head dropped 
down upon his shoulder. So they stood lor a 
while. 

I can scarcely find the heart, in pursuance of 
my function as story-teller, to take them from 
each other’s arms. They will never be so happy , 
as they are at this blessed moment, any more. 
There was a something which welled up in Frank’s 
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lieart and sarprised him. An infinite protecting 
tendernes#. An emotion at <mce vast and vague ; 
comprising within it all possible loves ; of father¬ 
hood and brotherhood and childhood. He thought 
of his own follies and his own nnworthiness, and 
his eyes were a little dimmed with tears. There 
was a sharp compunction in his breast as he laid 
a hand on each cheek and gently forced b^k the 
Washing face until the shy eyes were rafted to 
his and dropped again, and the shy sweet face 
was nestled at his heart. 

‘Look here, Maud!'said Frank very earnestly. 
‘You don’t know what a pack of imperfections 
you have taken hold of. I've been an idle, care¬ 
less, butterfly sort of fellow; I have never been 
in earnest in my whole life about anything but 
you ; and I want to make confession ; and I want 
love to absolve me ; and 1 want to promise that 
I ’U be a thousand limes more industrious and 
more manly in life than I have ever been before. 
I want to promise this; and I want to have it 
on my |nin<l always that I have promised. And 
when I tliitik of you, darling—and that will be 
always—I shaU think of this confession and this 
promise. And just to make the promise all the 
more sacred, give me your hands, dear. Tell me 
for the first time that you care for me.’ And so, 
by love, and love's confession, Frank Fairholt 
vowed himself to manhood. 

Tlie lovers litigered in the garden. The light 
grew softer .and fainter. Through a long vista in 
the Park they could see the pale summer moon 
low on 4he horizon. It was a time and a place 
of y>eace, and joy had no tumult now. They 
talked—ns happy lovers will—of the future. They 
filled it willi bright visions of home and of 
homely joys. Wiis there any sorrow in the sky 
at all f None. There was no cloud even so 
large as a man’s hand. 

But Time will not stay his course, even for 
happy lovers. Parting came .at last. A pleasant 
parting. Good-bye and Good-bye often repeated. 
A tender warfare in which each was resolved to 
bless the other last. Good-bye. Good-bye. 

Was there any sorrow in the sky ? Was there 
a cloud so large as a man’s hand ? Yet did these 
happy lovers meet no more for ever. 

A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

In the year 1851, the Nautilus, a barque of three 
hundred tons burden, was chartered by the Chilian 
government, and placed under the command of 
Captain Lopez de Ferraude of the Chilian navy, 
The^ object ■was to make a fresh survey of the 
Strait of Magellan and the adjacent coasts. 
Among those who sailed on board this vessel 
was the writer of this present paper. 

On the 13th of September—yearly spring in the 
southern hemisphere — of the year above men¬ 
tioned, the Nautilus sailed from Valparaiso, and 
arrived off Cape Desolation, at the western entrance 
of the Strait, on the 29th of the same month. It 
is not my purpose to furnish any report o^ the 
survey ; therefore I shall merely mention that the 
vessel remained on the service until the 1st of 


August of the following year, when the task 
having been completed, she s^ed to return to 
Valparaiso. During oar long sojourn in that 
‘gloomy region of the earth, it was the chief relaxsr 
tion of the officers of the ship to go on shore to 
shoot guanacoes, a species of alpaca which abounds 
on both shor^ of the Strait. It was on one of 
these excursions on shore that the drcumstances 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

On the 4th of May 1852, the Nautilus lay 
mooted to a rock in deep water close to the cliff, 
in a narrow creek on the Tierra del Fuegan or 
south shore of the Strait; and early in the aftcr- 
nSon of* that day, a numerous party, consisting 
of Captain de Ferrande ; the surgeon of the ship; 
Don Enrique de Guzman the second qfficer, who 
was the sou of the chief owner of the vessel; 
myself, others, went on shore on a shooting 
expedition. We had capital sport; and it was 
still early in the evening when we prepared to 
return on board. While, however, the sailora in 
attendance were collecting the spoils of the chase 
—comprising eight guanacoes, ten or twelve foxes, 
aud several birds of different varieties—Don 
Enrique, who was standing by my side, apart 
from the others of the party—from whom we 
were concealed by the ‘bush’—espied a herd of 
guanacoes on the side of an acclivity near by. 

‘ Look yonder!’ he exclaimed in English, which, 
language be spoke fluently. ‘Our rifles are loaded. 
Let us have another shot before we return to 
the ship. That is the finest herd we have met 
with to-day,’ 

He crept cautiously towards the herd, and I 
followed him. Guanacoes, though very timid, are 
not keen of scent, and may be approached without 
much difficulty, if the hunters can keep out of 
their sight; but before we got withiu rifle-range 
of the herd, tlie animals took alarm and start^ 
off at full .speed. Still we followed, forgetful of 
our companions in the ardour of the chase, until, 
having ]dunged into the lieart of the bush, and 
missed the path, we had to own ourselves com¬ 
pletely lost! To increase".tmr difficulties, the 
dense gray fog or mist, callfed by the Spaniards 
the mUsgo, wa.s rising in the east, and rapidly 
increasing in density. This mist is peculiar to 
the shores of South America, or at all events 1 
have never met with it elsewhere. It is most 
frequent in the fall of the year—that is, in the 
months of April, May, and June ; aud it usually 
rises suddenly at nightfall, sometimes advancing 
with great rapidity, but oftener creeping over the 
ground at as it were a snail’s pace. Though very 
light in colour, no object at any considerable 
distance ofl’ can be seen through it; while objects 
near by that are visible* assume a shadowy aspect^ 
and are enormously magnified. 

Don iTnrique CHiled my attent'Ion to the shgoudi* 
like mist tlsat was approBciiing, and that threalf- 
ened speedily to envelop us :a its fplds. 

‘ Let us make our way towvJa the coa8t,’,said 
I. ‘If we follow the of cliffs, we shall find 
the ship, Otherwip, liW* may., wander nbout in 
this confoundal b»sh all night,’ 

We ’soon reached the cUff8,^imd •t^jen continued 
our course westward, the mist still slowly approach- ; 
ing, but as yet a considerable distance in rear; j 
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a&d despite the unpleasantness of our position, we seawa^ to their dismal eypes in the crevices of 
stopped for a few moments to gaze upon the the cliffs, hlling the air with the sound of their 
prospect presented to our view—fascinated as it discordant screams. Seemingly near to us, though 
were by its melancholy aspect. Perhaps there is' in reality many miles distant, was the island of 
no scenery in the world so desolate, so gloomy, so Cape Horn, with the singularly curved cone rising 
savage in its features, and withal so melancholy as from its centre, a dismal, storm-lashed beacon, 
that of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. I have warning marinera not to approach too near the fatal 
stood in the Pass of Glencoe while a wintry coast It had been nearly calm, but the wind 
storm was raging around me ; I have visited in was beginning to rise, and though still Ijght, was 
the fall of the year some of the wildest fiords on howling mournfully as it swept through the 
the west coast of Norway; and have stood on numerous creeks and inlets. The shudder of the 
the summit of the cliffs in Iceland when right dying day was upon land and sea alike, 
was closing in, and gazed upon the bleak sur- A short distance from the shore, between the 
rounding recks and crags, and upon the stormy island of Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn, two 
waves 01 the Atlantic rolling far down beneath iry huge grampuses had risen to the surface to 
feet. But though in each and all of these places breathe and to amuse themselves with their 
the scenery is savage and gloomy as need be, it clumsy gambols. Every now and again the huge 
lacks the utter desolation that is the chief feature monsters raised their black, arched backs high 
of Patagonian scenery. out of the sea, each time spouting a vaporous 

Already the air was growing chilly, though jet high in air, and then falling back with a 
during a few hours at noonday the sun had shone tremendous idash—faintly audible at the spot 
brightly, and the heat for a while had been where we stood—dived down, and disappeared 
oppressive; for the nights,are always cold on these from our sight, to rise again, in an incredibly 
dreary shores, alike in summer and winter, and short space of time, a quarter of a mile distant, 
summer snow-storms arc by no means infrequent. The noise produced by tlie spoutin^ sounded, in 
Usually, however, whether in summer or winter, our fancy, like the long-drawn sighs of some 
the sky wears a dark leaden aspect, and seems to giant Titan bemoaning the sad fate that cora- 
hang strangely near the earth; while the generally pelled him to wander for ever amidst the deso- 
stormy sch is of a muddy, OTeenish hue, different lation of a ruined world, 

in appearance from any otner part of the open Turning about, we beheld, on the other hand, 
ocean. The cliffs rise to the height of from seven close beneath onr feet, the dark abyss of which I 
to fourteen hundred feet, almost perpendicularly have spoken, and the gloomy shore of Patagonia, 
from the waters that wash their base—the black over which the shadows of night were no’r gather- 
rugged rocks of which they are composed appear- ing rapidly. But the musgo was creeping nearer 
ing to he heaped carelessly one upon another— and nearer, and the ever increasing chilliness of 
Ossa piled on Ossa in wild confusion, and the atmosphere urged us to hasten our return to 
threatening to fall at any moment the ship. 

The Strait of Magellan, three hundred miles in Don Enrique, who was a few paces in advance 
length, varies in breadth from a mile and a quarter of me, hastened on, calling upon me to follow. I 
to thirty and thirty-five miles ; but in the narrow obeyed the call; but scarcely a minute elapsed 
creeks in one of which the Nautilus lay moored, ere my companion, with a cry of terror, suddenly 
the towering cliffs, viewed from a short distance disappeared. I thought that he had stumbled into 
ofl^ seem almost to touch one another. The one of the numerous holes or crevices on the 
island of Tierra del Fuego narrows almost to a summit of the cliff, ;and sprained his ankle or 
point at its western extremity; and now, standing otherwise hurt himself, and I hi^ried on to his 
on the cliff above the creek, we had a view alike assistance. In an in.stajjt I felt my feet slipping 
of the opposite sho|;e of Patagonia and of the from under me, and found myself sliding swiftly 
Pacific Ocean to the southward, . It is frightful down. In vain I tried, to stop myself—I only 
to gaze down into one o^these narrow creeks from slid the more rapidly. Presently I felt as though 
the summit of the cliffs. Often when on shore we I had slipped over a ledge, and was no longer 
were accustomed to crawl on our hands and knees sliding but falling into the dark depth beneath 
to the edge of the cliff and look down into the the cliff. Tlie horror of those few moments-— 
dark abyss, shuddering as we gazed upon the they could have been but a few moments—is 
waters—looking almost black as ink—that rolled indescribable. I gave myself up for lost, and 
beneath. my whole life from childhood upwards seemed 

Little did Enrique or I think at such times to pass in review in my memory. I thought 

that time would come when we would stand of home, so far away; of friends whom I should 

together midway above the fearful gulf, a narrow never see again, and who probably would never 
ledge of crumbling rock* jalone preserving us from know my fate ; of my shipmates on hoard the 
famng into its tenable depths! Nautilus, so near by, yet from whom I should 

Now, though we were anxious to outstrip the soon be separated for ever; of the warm, snug, 
apprdaching mfrsgo, and get ba^ik on board the well-lighted cabin where they were enjoying 
ahip ere n^ht closed in^ we still lingered, gazing themselves, and vainly lookinc for me to rejoin 
upon the mournful *prospect, ever changing, and them. It is said that the wild fancies in dreams 
grouting more and* more gloomy as the shadows occur only at the moment before waking. In 
of evening crept over it Notwithstanding the those few moments I lived a lifetime. I was 
mdual approach of darkuBss, we knew that brought up suddenly with a jerk that almost 

tibiere womd yet be nearly %n lioar of twi- precipitated me into the gulf beneath; and I 

light; and we* wafehed the flight of the alba- found my feet resting upon a narrow ledge 
trosses and Cape pigeons and other sea-fowl of rock not juiore than eighteen inches wide, 
peenlicr to the latitude, as they hastened in from which appeared to extend upon my right hand 
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along the whole line of the cliff. I had slipped 
down one of the slopes which here and there 
break the level line on the top of the cliffs, the 
short mpss-like grass with which they are over¬ 
grown becoming slippery as ice or frozen snow, 
w'hen slightly damped by the dews of evening, 
after the sun has shone warmly upon it during 
the day. 

My first thought after I recovered from this 
shock was of Enrique. I could not see him, and 
I believed that he had fallen to the bottom of the 
abyss. 

‘Eiitique! Enrique!’ I shouted several times 
in vain. At length, to my great relief, he faintly 
responded to my call. lie ‘too had been brought 
up by the same narrow I<jdge of rock to which 
I owed my safety. But he was separated from 
me by a slight projection of the cliff, around 
which the pledge appeared to run ; though, at 
the distance of a few yards to my left, it broke 
off suddenly, the cliff at that spot appearing to j 
rise perpendicularly from its base to its summit, | 
whicn 1 judged to be at least a hundred feet 
above my head. 

‘Are you on the top of the cliff?’ cried 
Enrique. 

‘ No,’I shouted. ‘ I slipped down the slope. I 
am .stamling on a narrow ledge of rock. 1 was 
afraid that you were lost.’ 

‘O Dios! what will become of us?’ he e.K- 
claimeil 

‘We mu.sb try to regain the summit,’ I replied. 
‘Can yao. come to me, or shall I try to reach 
you ?’ 

Enrique made no reply ; and fearing that he had 
fainted, 1 determined to try to. get to his assistance. 
In the first place, however, thinking that it would 
be be.st for both of us if I could regain the summit, 
as I might then make a rope of a portion of my 
clothing, and let the end down to my companion, 

I tried to climb up the slope, though for several 
feet above my head—to the spot where 1 had 
fancied I was falling perpendicularly into the 
aby.ss—the cliff was almost straight up and down. 
Still I tried my utmost to clamber up. I dug ray 
finger-nails into the rocky earth, and strove to find 
a foothohl on the little projecting points of rock. 
But though I broke my nails in the attempt, I 
could obtain no sufficient purchase whereby to raise 
the weight of my body, and I slipped down imme¬ 
diately. However, I ma<le a second attempt, and 
this time climbed a few feet above the ledge ; hut 
I slipped down again, and so heavily, that a por¬ 
tion of the ledge near its edge crumbled away 
With the shock of my fall, and I tried no more. 
The risk was too terrible to venture a third 
time. 

‘ Are you still safe, Enrique ?’ I now inquired; 
and this time he faintly answered : ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ I ’ll try to get to you,’ I said. 

But this was no easy task, for the ledge did not 
run in a straight line. In some places it rose 
slightly, in others it fell, while it narrowed in 
spots from eighteen inches to not more than half 
that width, I now took off my shoes, and left 
them where I stood. Fortunately, both Enrique 
and I wore thick-ribbed worsted socks, which 
enabled us to obtain a firmer foothold than m’c 
could otherwise have secured. My rifle, to which 
I had clung while slipping down the slope, had 
been jerked out of my hand by the sudden shock 


when I was arrested by the ledge, and had 
fallen into the dark depth, beneath. But though 
I afterwards grieved sorely over its loss, I thought 
•little of it at that moment. Having nothing now 
to encumber me, I endeavoured to grope my way 
along the ledge, pressing my body close to tli’e 
side of the cliff, while I placed one foot before the 
other with the utmost caution. I did very well 
until I reached tlie projecting point which con¬ 
cealed Don Enrique from my sight. But at this 
! point, though it projected but a few feet, the ledge 
inclmed slightly upward, while' it narrowed so 
mum that I could not have placed my feet side by 
side. Yet round this point I had to make my 
i^ay, pressing close to the side of the cliff on my 
right htfnd, and conscious that a mis-step, or the 
slightest feeling of giddiness, or the least crumb¬ 
ling of the ledge itself, would hurl me headlong 
into the now invisible depth—seven or eight 
hundred fbet, I scarcely dared to draw my 
breath. I* dreaded lest each successive moment 
should be uiy last; but I succeeded in rounding 
the point, when the fearful footpath widened; and 
in a short time I stood Safe by the side of Enrique, 
who seemed to have hardly yet recovered from the 
first effects of the shock he had experienced. 

I had no little difficulty to persuade him to 
move onward. He would have remained where 
he was ; but the ledge at this spot was little more 
than twelve inches wide, and had we remained 
where we stood, it is not likely that either of us 
would have seen the morning light. If we had 
been seized with vertigo, or if for a moment we 
had closed our eyes in sleep, we would surely have 
fallen from our giddy perch, while the slow 
but sure approach of the musgo rendered every 
moment of delay more perilous. I could not 
possibly have passed my companion and gone on 
by myself, even had I been inclined to do so; 
but at length I persuaded him to move onward. 
Frequently, since that terrible night, have I 
marvelled at our escape, and shuddered to think 
of the fearful peril in which we were placed. 
For a long time afterwards it haunted me in my 
slumbers, and I would start up in terror from a 
dream in which I fancied that I had slipped from 
the ledge, and was falling—falling into the awful 
abyss! At such times of great peril, however, 
men dare and accomplish deeds that at other 
times appear utterly inlpossible to them. The 
love of life, or the necessity for exertion at all 
hazards, or the excitement peculiar to such 
occasions, supports them, and imparts to them a 
degree of courage and energy that they would not 
otlierwise possess. 

We were both young and active, and accustomed 
to climb to or look down from dizzy heights, and 
were frequently placed in a position in which we 
as it were held our lives m our hands. We 
hoped ere the mfisgo, should close around us or 
ere darkness should set in, to discover some spot 
on the side of tl.»e cliff up which we could clamber 
to its sumipit, which wa judged to be about a 
hundred feet above our li^ads; and with the 
utmost caution, placing one foot before the jther, 
we moved slowly aloim the ledge, seeking, for a 
long time in vain, |prCuch a spot as we hoped to 
find • M , 

I have said tnat the ledge rose and fell at 
intervals, and was also of uhequal Vidth; but in 
no spot was it more than eighteen inches wide, 
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while it wa$ frequently not more than half that 
width. The ascents were not difficult to make; 
hut the descents, though generally very slight and 
OTadual, were dangerous in tlie extreme. It u'as 
ttifficult to prevent our feet from slipping, and 
sometimes we fancied that the ledge itself was 
giving way beneath us. We had advanced perhaps 
a quarter of a mile from the spot where we fell— 
though in the circumstances in which we were i 
placed it is difficult to judge of time or distance— 
when the method employed by our shipmates to 
guide us back to the ship came near to Ipring 
about our destruction. 

As we aflicrwards learned, our shipmates, finding 
that we had not returned to the ship 
them, naturally sui)posed that we were lost in the 
bush; and Captain Ferrande ordered a gun to bo 
fired, thinjciug that the report would guide us 
towards the creek in which the ship lay. The 
report was echoed and re-echoed tifrougli the 
Strait, the sound reverberating amongst the glens 
and inlets like rolling thunder. It almost startled 
us off the narrow ledge, and caused several large 
pieces of overhanging rocK to detach themselves, 
and to fall crashing and thundering into the gulf 
beneath. The sea-fowl too, the albatrosses and 
Cape pigeons, alarmed at the unnsual noise, came 
forth from their roosting-places in the side of the 
cliff, and flew, screaming in terror, through the 
inlet; and one large albatross, as though it 
resented our intrusion upon its dreary dtnnain, 
rose screaming discordantly high above our heads, 
and then swooped down directly upon us, its tre¬ 
mendous wring almost touching us as it descended. 
So near it came to us that it was a miracle 
We were not swept from our precarious foot¬ 
hold. 

These, however, were not the most alarming 
results of the report. A huge piece of rock fell 
heavily upon the ledge a short distance from us 
and crumbled it completely aw’ay, leaving a gap of 
nearly three feet in widtli, over which we had to 
pass. To leap or stride across such a gap on level 
ground is easy enough even to a child. But it is 
a very different matter to cross a gap three feet 
wide with a perpendicular wall of rock on one 
side, and a chasm seven hundred feet deep on 
the other, with a consciousness that the least slip or 
mishap of any kind miist prove fatol. The ledge 
at this spot was not sufirciently wide to enable us 
to put our feet together, and the fact that the fall 
of rock had been sufficient to crumble it away, 
shewed us how precarious was our slender foot¬ 
hold, and led us to fear lest our weight, even if we 
safely crossed the gap, should cause it to crumble 
beneath our feet. To turn round on such a narrow 
foothold was impossible; and if we could have 
turned and gone back to the spot whence we 
started, it would have served no purpose. We 
could not run to take a leap that would carry us 
well clear of the crumbling edge. There was no 
alternative but to step as lightly and actively as 
we could across the fearful gap. ,, 

Eor some momentar-we both hesitated. To take 
the leap in ohr position seemed like an act of 
auicid%r yet to mmain wh|re we were until we 
should iJecome enshrouded in»,the mist would be 
equally fatal to qs. Al length ^JSnrique, who was 
in advaawS of^xie, and was younger and lighter 
than I, veautured to make a leaping stride across 
the ga]^ and was successfuL I followed, and also 


succeeded in crossing safely, though, as I landed 
on the narrow foothold, I heard the rocky earth at 
the edge of the gap crumble and fall rattling down 
the cliff We had escaped a fearful peril. But 
darkness was now rapidly closing in. We could 
see but a very short distance ahead, and the 
mist in our rear was Tapidly overtaking us. We 
strove to encourage one another; but hope of 
eventual escape was almost dead within us. Again 
we moved onward for a time that seeriied con¬ 
siderable to us, and still, though the ledge was 
now much wider, the side of the cliff against which 
we pressed rose perpendicularly, hign above our 
heads. At length I was startled by a cry of joy 
from Enrique. I could scarcely sec him now 
through the gloom, theugh he was but a short 
distance ahead. He, however, waited until I came 
up, and then joyfully pointed to a gentle slope in 
the side of the cliff, leading apparently from the 
ledge to the summit. We coramencecr the ascent 
immediately. It was full of projecting pieces of 
rock, which sometime.^ gave way beneath o’ur 
weight, and went crashing down the cliffs sitle. 
But we stepped with great caution, following the 
sailor’s rule of never letting go our hold with 
our hands till our ff)ot1iold was secured, ainl thus 
succeeded in reaching the tup of the dill' in 
safety. Then Enrique, who, since the moment 
when he recovered from the first shock of his 
fall, had behaved himself bravely, sunk down 
to the earth and w'ept and sobijcd hysterically. 
Poor fellow! he had not been a twelvemonth 
married, to a young and pretty girl, wiien the 
ship sailed from Valparaiso, 

‘0 Inez, Inez!’ he sobbed forth in Spanish; 

‘ what would have become of you if I had 
perished ? ’ 

I attempted to offer no consolation ; for though 
I struggled to control my feelings, I felt nearly as 
bad as he. After a while, he grew calmer ; and we 
both expressed our gratitude to heaven for our 
almost miraculous escape from a terrible death. 

It soon became dark, and the nuisgo wra])ped us 
in its folds. It W'as bitterly cold, and the mist in 
a short time wetted ns completed through our 
clothing. Nevertheless, we were both so overcome 
with fatigue that in a few minutes we both slept 
.soundly, nor did we.wake until day was breaking 
and the ri.sing sun. was gradually dispersing the 
mist. 

We still felt the effects of our terrible adven¬ 
ture of the previous evening, and our limbs were 
numbed and stiff. However, as the sun ro.se higher 
ill the heavens and shone forth bright and warm, 
our wet garments dried upon us, and the stiffness 
in our limbs passed away. Approaching the edge 
of the cliff cautiously on our hands and knee.s, wa 
peered down into the Strait, in the hope of seeing 
the ship; but we could see nothing of her. 
Enrique had let go his rifle when he first felt his 
feet slipping, and of course had lost it, as I had 
lost mine, or we would have fired off the pieces 
to attract the attention of our shipmates. But 
as we could not do this, we again plunged into the 
bush, and sought to discover the native path from 
which we had strayed on the previous afternoon, 
though we found it difficult to pick our steps— 
without shoes to protect out' feet—amidst the 
prickly shrubs and fallen branches of trees 
which covered.the ground. Still, though we were 
bt^inning to feel hungry, we kept up our spiriti^ 
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feeling confident that our shipmatai would come 
iu search of us, and that if We failed to discover 
the lost patli, they would find us before the day 
was very far advanced. 


MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE. 

IN THHEB CHAI^EBS. 

CHAPTEE in.—HOW IT WAS EEGAINED. 

I BETDRNED to Cottam saddened and disappointed, 
but by no means convinced, I had, however, no 
choice but to leave the mystery to bo solved by 
time. In due course Ellen and I were married. 
She received her two hundred and fifty pounds; 
and opportunity just then occurring, I bought a 
practice at Kiutou, to which place we removed. 
We saw nothing of Charles, but heard that he had 
gone abroad. And so days and months passed 
on ; I was happy in tlie love of my dear wife, and 
we both tried to forget ‘ what might have been,’ 
or that*we had ever looked forward to the posses¬ 
sion of a fortune. 

One evening about twelve months after I had 
settled at Kintoii, I was called into the surgery to 
att('.iKl a lady. Of course 1 had no other thought 
than that it was a patient ; nor was my opinion 
cliangcd when I saw her, for her cheeks were 
hollow and her eyes sunken ; but wliat was my 
suri)rise <jn looking closer to recognise in that 
wasted form the once passably fair, if not brilliant 
Miss Iv'.clerc. 

She "^aw I recognised lier, and without waiting 
for me to speak, said : ‘You are surprised to see 
me here, doctor ; but I have something important 
to say to you. Can we be alone 

‘ We shall not be disturbed here,’ I said; and 
still not doubting that it was medical advice she 
required, I added: ‘Well now, tell me your 
symjitoms, and I will prescribe for you.' 

‘No, doctor; your medicines would do me no 
good iu the purpose I have in view. 1 require 
your help, not medicine ; and let me say, that iu 
helping me, you will help yourself in a way you 
little expect.’ 

‘ Tell me how ; and if I can do it, I will’ 

‘You ran do it, I am sure; and ecmally sure 
you udU, after you have’heatd^my story/ 

‘ I am all attention.’ 

‘ Well then, listen. I must go hack to the time 
of Mr Russel’s death. You w^ere very much sur¬ 
prised and disappointed at the disposition of his 
property ; were you not ?’ 

I bowed assenL 

‘ In fact the will was a complete mystery to 
you V ‘ 

‘ It was indeed a deep mystery.’ 

‘ I can e.\plain it.’ 

‘You!’ I said, springing to my feet—‘you! 
Why, you had very little communication with 
Mr Russel in his last illness.’ 

‘ No; and yet I tell you I can explain the 
mystery; and on two conditions, I will’ 

‘ Name them. They must be onerous indeed if 
I fail to comply with tnera,’ 

‘ Oh, they are not difficult; they are simply 
these. First, that in consideration of this my 
assistance in obtaining your rights, you will not 
have me punished for the part I myself took in 
the matter; and secondly, that you will supply 


me with money enough to go to America, where 
I have friends.’ 

‘But if a crime was committed, have I the 
power to promise you immunity from punish¬ 
ment ?’ 

‘ Be content. You have ; for the crime—and I 
won’t deny that there was a crime—injured no 
one but you and Miss Ellen ; and if I make resti¬ 
tution by enabling you to secure the real culprit, 
you can surely let the tool go free.* 

‘Well, I promise,’ I said, after a few moments’ 
consideration. ‘Bo what you have said, and I 
])leuge my word that neither I nor any one on my 
behalf shall bring you to justice for your share in 
the transaction. That being grantetb the othei 
condition is easily fulfilled.’ 

‘ That is enough. I will now proceed. But 
first I must tell you why I do this. It is not, as 
you might suppose, out of consideratibn for you, 
or even foi- Miss Ellen, although iny conscience 
has often .troubled me for my ingratitude towards 
her. No,’ she said; ‘ I have a purpose to serve, 
and that purpose is,—Revenge. Nay; start not 
It is the desire for revenge that nerves me to 
the confession. You remember what I once 
w'as. Look at me now. See my hollow cheek 
and wasted form ; hear of my blighted life, and 
then cease to wonder that I crave for revenge on 
the cau.se. But pardon me ; I must begin at the 
beginning. Soon after Mr Russel’s death, and the 
affairs were all settled, Charles left England for 
Paris. This you knew ; but you did hot know that 
I went with him.—As his wife, do you ask ? No ! 
Poor silly fool that I was ; I trusted to his pro¬ 
mise, that we would be married in Paris. Well, 
we lived gaily enough for two or three months; 
the marriage put off on one pretext or another, 
until one day ho went out, and never returned. 
He had left me—left me almost penniless—to 
starve or die, not caring which. It was some days 
before I could realise the fact that I was indeed 
deserted. 1 thought some accident had befallen 
him, and made inquiries in all directions. I even 
visited the dreadful Morgue, but without avail. 
At length I heard that he had gone to Lyons, on 
his way to Venice; and thither I determined to 
follow him, but on the road was struck down by 
illness. When I recovered, all trace of him was 
lost. How I got back to England, I hardly know; 
but I was buoyed up by the hope that after all 
there might be some mistake, and that I should 
find him here, glad to receive me back. I did find 
him ; but how ? The Willows has now both 
master and mistress. Yes ; he is married, not¬ 
withstanding all his promises to me. Another 
reigns iu the house where I ought to be supreme. 
Oh, but he shall regret it. Little did he know my 
power, or he would have sacrificed his right hand 
ere he offended me. I. did not tell him, because 
I wanted his love, not his fear; and when I would 
have told him, it was too late, lor he had gone, 
gone, end left.me the wreck you see; married 
another, after the most sacred promises to me. 
But I will be revenged. Yes; revenged to the 
uttermost. He has known my love ; now he shaR 
learn my hate. I will drag him down—riown, 
even as he has draggled me.' It is impossible to 
convey the .emphtisis with which all this, espe-^ 
cially the latter T^^t, was sajld.* I could see that' 
the 4>irit of revenge wks in he^ fits fire burning 
her very life out 
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‘ Still/1 said, ‘ you have not yet told me any¬ 
thing about the will 1 am anxious to hear about 
thaw 

‘ I am coming to it now; but I cannot talk any 
more to-night See here; in this packet I have 
written a full history of the transaction. Take it 
and read it, and I will come again to-morrow at 
this time to complete the evidence. Now let me 
go, for I am very weak.’ 

In truth she appeared weak and almost ready 
to faint; so I gave her a coidial, and sending for 
a conveyance, handed her in, and bade her g^d- 
night 

Need I sgy that I hastened to ray room to 
eruse the packet I was far too anxious to delay, 
found it .addressed to myself, and inside headed: 
‘The History of the Will of Mr Charles Russel, 
as related by Jeannette Leclerc.’ 

(To be concluded next iccei.) 


THE AMERICAN PENCIL-TRADE. 

The pencil-works of the Dixon Company of New 
Jersey, established a few years ago, present to 
the visitor many of those novel features in the 
application of machinery which appear to be 
characteristic of nearly every industry iu the 
United States. Graphite of great purity is found 
at Ticonderoga, N.Y., both in the form suitable for 
the manufacture of crucibles, and for the produc¬ 
tion of what are erroneously known as ‘ lead- 
pencils.’ The graphite is reduced in mills to a 
fine impalpable powder, almost as mobile as 
water, and making the fingers as smooth as if 
they had been oiled. A process of mixing with 
a peculiar description of clay is then used, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of ‘ hardness ’ desired in the 
pencils; and the substance having been reduced to 
a dough form, one of the most curious processes of 
the manufacture is seen. The dough is placed in 
a cylinder, within which a screw works a well¬ 
fitting plunger, and at the bottom is a plate having 
holes of the shape and size of Avhich the ‘ lead ’ is 
to be cut. As the coils ef tenacious material issue 
from these holes, they* are cut up in lengths equal 
to three pencils, straighteijed, flattened, and baked. 
It bos been found possible to run a coil four 
thousand feet long without breaking; such a 
length of unbroken pencil material having been 
shewn by the Dixon Company at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. 

The Americans have in their own territory that 
Florida cedar which makers in Europe use so 
largely for pencils, and great quantities of the 
necessary timber are cut down for the Dixon 
Company. The cedar is brought home to New 
Jersey, not in logs, but in blocks seven inches 
long, and these again are cut into ftrips measuring 
three and a half inches wide by thre^sixteenths j 
thick. This last fact reveals two differences' 
between the methods nsually employed in Europe, 
for tfie pencil-slip is in this factory made of a 
width to yield six pencil8,’dij|8tead of being cut 
singly ; and both halvea of tlie penijil are alike ; 
and not, as in,the. older metfibd, one portion 
narrower thanT,he other. Both sides of the pencil- 
slip are equally grooved; and the process of tilling 


the slips, which is done by hand, is exceedingly- 
interesting. Each girl engaged in filling takes up 
a grooved slip in one hand, a bunch of the straight 
.‘leads’ in the other, and with a dexterity be¬ 
gotten of practice, very rapidlv inserts six of the 
stalks in the slip. This being minded to a second 
girl, the latter receives from a third worker the 
second half of the slip, over which a brush of hot 
glue has just been passed. The two halves are 
brought together, each one, it will be remarked, 
embracing half of the ‘lead,’ and then, when a 
row of these slips has been filled, they are pressed 
under a screw-frame till the glue is dry. The 
next process is to smooth the ends where the 
‘leads’ project, and then w-e reach another very 
interesting machine. In, this machine a revolving 
cutter seizes the slip, and with two cuts removes : 
the superfluous wood, separates the pencils, and 
rounds them into shape. The pencils fall from 
this machine in a continuous stream, or rather in 
six continuous streams, each pencil finished for 
use, and so smooth, it is alleged, that the finest j 
sand-paper would scratch them. 

American ingenuity is also seen in an arrange¬ 
ment by which the chips falling from this inaclune 
are sucked away by a ‘ blower ’ into the engine- : 
room and consumed ns fuel, with the result of 
keeping the jilace perfectly free from rubbish. 
The next curio.sity is the ‘counting-board,’ a { 
grooved board or table, on which, by rubbing a | 
' handful of pencils over it, and seeing that each i 
groove is full, a gross of pencils can be accurately 
counted off in five or six seconds. Other ingenious 
machines are in use for staining and varnishing 
the pencils, stamping marks and names, and 
finally packing them in a singular and convenient 
method, the i)ackage being oval in shape. By the 
use of checks on the quantity of material given * 
out, the Dixon Company bo.asts of being able to 
secure that if even one pencil of the eighty thou¬ 
sand made daily is abstracted it will be missed ; 
and incidents are not wanting where this fact, 
being unknown and unsuspected, has brought 
people into trouble who thought tliat one pencil 
might be removed from amongst such large num¬ 
bers. The rule of the bouse is, that^ a pencil is 
missed from a room, every one employed in that 
room is discharged uqless the pencil be found; and 
as there is a furthei; rule*that no one discharged 
shall in any case be re-employed, every one iu the 
place is ititerested in securing the honesty both of 
visitors and co-workers. 

A curious story is told of Mr Dixon, founder of 
the crucible manufactory to which the pencil-trade 
has within the last few years been added. In 
1830 he proposed to make pencils, and actually 
shewed some in Boston, Mass., where he was told 
he must put European labels on them if he wished 
i them to sell. Unlike most American inventors, ho 
took such offence at this, that instead of persevering, 
ho went home and resolved never to make another 
pencil. Now, the successors to the crucible busi¬ 
ness, having resumed the attempt, make pencils in 
such abundance and of such excellence, that while 
they can offer a cheap pencil at one-third of a cent, 
they make in all about four hundred different 
styles, in shape, quality, hardness, &c., and turn 
out so many pencils that it is calculated they 
produce one-third of the entire number used 
annually in the United States. This success in 
supplanting pencibi of European make is attributed 
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to tho adoption of that characteristic to which 
reference has already been made, tho determina¬ 
tion of American manufacturers to use machinery 
wherever possible in every branch of their work. 

ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 

BY A LADY. 

FIRST SERIES. 

I NEVER remember the time when I did not love 
all livin<; things. When a little child, I believed 
that tre«Js and flowers had a sort of consciousness. 
I had a garden of my own-a little plot in my 
father’s large one; but ajl’the lovely flowers he 
could procure for me were planted there ; and as 
I tended them with the greatest care, I thought 
every individual plant knew me, and looked to 
me for love and attention, I could not have 
passed them by without a kindly word, and never 
failed tp. give to each its proper share of the 
treasures of my watering-can. 

For some years I had not any particular 
pet of my own ; I do not know why, but 
such was the case, until one evening when, as 
I was watering my spring flowers, I heard a 
loud noise in the kitchen-garden. I listened; 
and hearing the voices of one or two boys I knew, 
and thinking there must be some mischief on 
hand, 1 basteneil down tin: garden, and found 
eight of them pelting something with stones. At 
first I thought it was a poor stray kitten. There 
had beTu a pit dug for some purpose, and when 
I looked down, I saw a toad lying at the bottom. 
This was what they were j^ersucutiug. My heart 
swelled with indignation. But what was a little 
gill against eight cruel boys! I tried in vain to 
renson willi them, when a sudden thought came 
into my mind : Cun I bribe them i I named one, 
and said ; ‘ What shall I give you to go away and 
leave the toad alone f ’ ' 

‘ What have you got 1 ’ 

‘ I will give you sixpence.* 

‘No; that won’t do.’ And another stone was 
flung, 

1 knew if I left to get the gardener to help me, 
the poor toad w'ould be worse used for my inter¬ 
ference, so I said : ‘ I will giVe you all the money 
I have if you will come with me. You shall 
have tny money-bo.x just as it is. There is a 
shilling aud threepeuce-halfpciiny. Will you 
comer 

They hesitated awhile, and then one of them 
said; ‘ Let tho lass have it, and we ’ll go and buy 
toffy and gunpowder.’ 

When they were gone, I looked down into 
the pit and saw the creature moving. It was 
the first time in my life that I had been called 
to feel pity aud sorrow. Many years have 
passed away, and often since then has ray heart 
been stirred to its inmost depths ; but that ni"ht 
I believe God awakened in my bosom tfiat 
horror of all oppression and cruelty that became 
a part of my being. Before this I had always 
felt a strong dislike to creeping things. I was 
not frightened at them; but had a shrinking 
objection to come in contact with them. What 
■was I to do ? If I asked the servants to help me, 

I knew they would laugh, and perhaps even kill 
the toad outright, to put it out of its misery ; so I 
summoned courage, got a short ladder, and went 


down to its rescue. It was sorely battered and 
crushed, and covered with mud ; but I took it in 
my hand, covered it up in my pinafore, and went 
into a sheltered place to look at it. Having 
cleansetl the mud from the poor creature, my next 
impulse was to hide it. There was a quiet place 
near my garden; so I fetched a small box, and 
gathering some of the grass that had been mown 
from the lawn, I placed my little sufferer in 
safety. Not daring to go and visit it before I 
went to school next morning, for fear of attracting 
attmtion, it was late in the afternoon when I saw 
it again. It was almost dead. I took some bread 
and milk, and placed it near ; but I^never knew 
ff it partook of the food I gave it. However, I 
made a friend of the gardener, who promised to 
see that no one harmed it; and with his assistance 
we made it a very comfortable sheltered home, 
which seemed to revive my rescued one. 

There yvere some very pretty fields near ray 
father’s house. It was my custom tO' go and sit 
on a stile leading into them, and learn my lessons, 
or read some favourite .book. One bright Saturday 
afternoon I had gone there, and having by this 
time overcome all my early scruples regarding 
‘creeping things,* I took my now companionable 
toad with me in a covered basket, I sat and 
talked to it, watching all its movements, and now 
and then singing to it a low soft song. • I saw two 
gentlemen coming towards me ; and rising to let 
them get over the stile, one of them stopped and 
said: ‘Well, little warbler, what have you in 
your basket t Is it a pet kitten ?’ 

‘ No sir,’ I said. I felt very awkward, and 
somewhat ashamed. But as I saw his kind eyes 
I looking down npou me, my heart gained stren^h, 

I and I lifted the lid off the basket. 

‘ A toad ! Where did you get it, and why do 
you keep it ? I thought little girls ran away and 
screamed when they saw frogs and toads.* 

‘ 1 bought it,’ 1 replied. 

‘ Bought it, child! Why did you buy it ?* 

‘ Because it was so hurt and so helpless ! I 
gave all the money I had to save it from some 
cruel boys, and now I love it dearly.’ 

I shall never forget the kind look of George 
Moggridge, who, imaer the name of ‘ Old Humph¬ 
rey,’ has written some charming works on natural 
history. ‘ My child,’ sai^ he, ‘ as you go through 
life, always be the friend of the injured and the 
helpless. May God bless you! ’ 

Ho asked my name ; and as he knew my father, 
it ■was not long before he came to see me. We 
had many long talks together, and to him I owe 
more than I can tell. He told me to make 
animals, birds, and as far as I coulil all living 
things, ray stiuly. Adding: ‘ You will never find 
any two even of the same species alike; all have 
their separate charactets.' This 1 have found to 
he true in every respect. Each has its own indi¬ 
viduality. 

Autumn paSsed; w'inter ca:ne j and I had a 
severe illness which kept mo from, the garden. I 
W'as in sore trouble about my little friend ; and as 
the gardener never saw it, we concluded jt had 
disappeared altogetiipr. At length, one evening 
in spring, while waiking in my little garden, I 
perceived schuerinng moving. .1 looked, and then 
called very gently : ‘ Toadie*, toad%! Is it yon ?’ 

Gradually the something moved from its shelter 
among the primroses, and came close to ^e. The 
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toad! I talked to it until I heard some one 
coming, when it moved away, for its hearing was 
evidently as acute as mine. Often I saw it. It 
would always come if I called, unless, as I 
supposed, it had strayed away from its usual 
haunts into the kitchen-garden. 

About this time I was absent from home for 
some time. When I returned, my first inquiry 
of the gardener was: ‘ Have you seen my 
toad?’ 

Nothing had been seen of it, so I almost 
despaii-ed of ever seeing my little favourite ag.iin. 
It was my custom to go with my fatlier in the 
evening to 6at asparagus for supper. The place 
was close to the strawberry beds. I had gathered 
the asparjtgus and was returning, when I thought 
I would ^uck some strawberries; and while I 
was doing so, I saw something moving among the 
leaves. I pushed them on one side. TJicre was a 
toad ! Could it he mine ? I looked,, and then 
gently called : ‘Toadie, toadie ! Is it you ?’ 

The creature looked—came slowly along, I 
placed my hand upon the ground. It drew itself 
upon it, and gazed into my face, with w’hat I 
could not help thinking was a look of loving 
gratitude, as I raised it. 

I carried it in triumph to shew to my father, 
who said laughingly; ‘ But ore you sore it is your 
old friend 

I had only to point to the’ cruel scar upon its 
hack. He looked at it and at me in mute 
astonishment 

Soon after this I went to London, and was 
absent twelve months. When I returned, my 
father had left his house and gone to reside in 
another part of the country. So I never saw my 
little friend again. 

Before passing on to other animals, I should 
like to refer to the power of music upon them, 
affecting them so differently. Some rejoice, ami 
are evidently happy when listening to it; while 
others shew unmistakable dislike to the sound, 
suffering from nervous distress. A remarkable 
instance of a toad’s enjoyment of music came 
under my notice some years since, I was on a 
visit with my husband and one of my daughters 
to my father, who lived in the south of England. 
He had a very pretty garden and lawn ; and it 
was his delight in the evening to sit at his 
d.rawing-room window while 1 played on the 
piano, and sang to him. One evening he said to 
me: ‘ My dear, here is a toad under the window. 
It has been here a long time without moving. I 
believe it is listening to your singing.’ 

When I ceased playing, the toad slowly crept 
away; but every evening when 1 sang, the creature 
came, took its place under the window, and there 
remainedf One evening, at my father's request, 
I suddenly stopped the music, and in n few 
minutes it went away. We watched it Tjntil it 
reached the pth; when commencing another 
song, it stopped, listened, abd then slowly returned 
to its place under tlm window. When I left and 
went home, there was no more music. The toad 
was never again seen. 

Some years previous to my rirarriajm, my father; 
lived in an old Hall in the niighoourhood of 
one of our lar^ towns. The grounds were exUm- 
sive. It was liis delight to have a sort of model 
form, wjiich gave me many npportimities of 


studying the different characters of the various 
animals upon it. Then 1 saw the influence of 
music upon many of them. There was a beautiful 
horse, the pride and delight of us all ; and like 
many others, he had an unconquerable dislike 
to be caught. My father had so trained him to 
obedience that he gave very little trouble; a 
whistle and a wave of the hand, and Robert 
W'ould come quietly to be saddled. But if left to 
our old gardener Willy, he would lead him a 
chase, generally ending in defeat. One very hot 
summer day I was sitting at work in the garden, 
when Willy appeared streaming with perspira¬ 
tion. 

‘ What is the matter, Willy ?’ 

‘Matter enough, Mis's. There’s that Robert, 
the uncanny beast; he won’t be caught, all I can 
do or say. I’ve give him com, and one of the 
best pears off the tree ; but he’s too deep for me 
—he snatched the pear, kicked up his heels, and 
off he is laughing at me at the bottom of the 
meadow.’ 

I was very sorry for the old man ; but I did 
not clearly see how to catch the delinquent. 1 
could well believe he was laughing at our old 
friend, for he was a curious animal. 

* Well, Willy, what can I do 1 He won’t let 
TO(? catch him, you know.’ 

‘ Ay, hut Miss, if you will only just go in and 
begin a toon on the peanner; cook says ho M'ill 
come up to the fence and hearken to you, for he 
is always a-doing that; and maybe I cfin slip 
behind and cotch him.’ 

1 went in at once, not expecting my stratagem 
to succeed. But in a few minutes the saucy 
creature W'as standing ([uietly listening while 1 
played Scots, wha ha'c wi' Wallace hied. 'I’lie halter 
was soon round his neck ; and he went away to 
be harnessed quite happy and contented. 

There was a great peculiarity about his taste 
for music. He never would stay to listen to a 
plaintive .song. I soon observed this. If 1 played 
Scots, wha ha’e, he w'oulci listen well pleased. If I 
I changed the measure and expression, playing the 
! same air plaintively, as for instance iiy the. Land 
o’ the Leal, he would toss liis head and walk 
away, as if to say; ‘ That is not my sort of music.’ 
Changing to soraethihg martial, lie would return, 
and listen to me. 

In this respect he entirely differed from a 
beautiful cow we had. She had an awful temper. 
Old Willy used to say; ‘She is the most 
contrariest beast under the sun.’ If she were in 
one of her ill-humours, it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could be milked. She never would 
go with the other cows at milking-time. Nancy 
be milked with them /—that was a thing not to 
be thought of She liked the cook ; and when not 
too busy, cook would, manage Miss Nancy. But if 
she were not very careful, up would go Nancy’s 
foot, and over would go the milk-can and its 
I precious contents. When the cook milked her, it 
I was always close to the fence, near the drawing¬ 
room, If I were playing, she would stand per¬ 
fectly still, yielding her milk without any trouble, 
and would remain until 1 ceased. As long as I 
played plaintive music— The Land o’ the Leal; 
Home, Sweet Home; Robin Adair, any sweet tender 
air—she seemed entranced. 1 have tried her, and 
changed to martial music, whereupon she invari¬ 
ably walked away. 
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I could give many instances of a love for 
music in annuals. I will give another. 1 was 
Bitting in the drawing-room one evening singing 
to mamma. It was a double room, with fold¬ 
ing-doors. She was in one where there was a 
lamp. In my room which was nnlighted, the 
window was open, and close to tho window was 
a stand for music. When I ceased playing I 
heard a peculiar sound, and was conscious there 
was something in the room. I called for a light. 
There sitting on the stand was a large white owl. 
He looked far less surprised than we did. In u 
minute or two he stepped quietly out of the 
window, and flew away. After this we did not 
leave the lower sash of the window open ; but the 
owl still came, and sat upon the stone outside, 
listening. 

My father’s poultr}’-yard %vafl divided into one 
for the fowls Jthat were kept for dome-stic use, and 
into another for those that were laying, together 
with fancy poultry of all kinds. 1 was fond of 
feeding them, and studying their various habits 
and dispositions. I soon oliserved both in them 
and other animals a marked likeness to human 
beings. One very ludicrous resemblance I found 
in a large white cock to a fussy old gentleman of 
otir aojUiiintance who was tall, gaunt, and selfish. 
The white cock w'as the same. 1 never saw him 
give a hit of food to any of the hens. He ale more 
than all the other.?, but he never grew fat. He 
walked about, taking no notice, that I ever saw, 
of anything but himself. He w'as a hateful bird. 
One day •! had been watching him, and tlie 

resemblance to old Mr P- struck me forcibly. 

I called to the cook, and said; ‘Lizzy, who is 
that white cock like i ’ 

Sh" looked, and then replied: ‘Why, old 
Mr P- 

‘Don’t say anything, and I will see if any one 
else notices the likeness.’ 

I askitd papa and mamma to come into the 
yard, and see if they recognised a resemblance 
to any one. 

‘ Old Mr P-to the life.’ 

Some lime alter this, iny father told the 
garilener to kill the white cock. He meant a fine 
young one tlnil was in the same yard. When the 
cover was removed at dinner, tlic bird was trussed 
as tlie custom was with its hcad^^nde^ the wings — 

1 suddenly e.\claiu)ed ; ‘ Mamma, that is old Mr 
P-.’ 

Willy the gardener had killed him by mistake. 

I need scarcely say no part of its body W'as eaten 
at our table; and xipon being removed to tlie 
kitchen Old Willy chuckled when it was placed 
before him, saying: ‘ I dunna care how many 
cocks and hens our young Miss calls after her 
mends, as long as I can have them for ray dinner, 

I reckon it is the only thing old P-was ever 

good for in his life.’ 

In the other yard was a game-cock, the ino.st 
Dc&utiful oiru. of toG liind. X over suw* He jiucl 
several wives, and it was a curious thing to see 
the dilierent airs and graces of the ladi(S in his 
train. He was an inveterate fighter, if he could 
escape from the yard, which was surrounded 
by a high wall. By some means, an accident 
had happened to his foot, and he became lame. 
My brother, who was a medical student, advised 
118 to poultice it. Mamma undertaking this, Ralph 
came every morning to have his foot dressed, and 


though evidently suffering very much, allowed 
her to attend to it. But no improvement came, 
and the poor proud bird began to droop. One 
day we heard a loud noise ; a famous game-cock 
had come into the yard when the gate was left 
open, attacked Ralph, and had neaten him 
severely. He was sorely injured, though ha had 
defended himself well. Mamma picked him up 
and carried him away, but next morning he was 
out in the^yard, warming himself in the sun. I 
was very glad I was there to see what I then saw, 
or I gould not have believed it. Ralph had been 
beaten ! He was no longer to be honoured by his 
faithless wives. They came first one 1^ one, and 
t}i#a all together, looking with all the contempt 
they could display. One and another pecked at 
him; and at last the prettiest, and his favourite, 
went straight up to him and gave hinj a severe 
dab near his eye. But there was one faithful 
friend atnoti^ them, an awkward bustling brown 
hen, with ifo pretensions to beauty, who flew to 
his rescue, stood resolutely before the prostrate 
bird—for he had sunk to the ground, as if heart¬ 
broken—and sheltered liim with her wings. It 
was useless to leave him in the poultry-yard, so 
he and liis faithful brown hen were placed in 
the garden, the tool-house being left open for them 
through the night. Some weeks passed, and Ralph 
grew weaker, till one morning we found him dead. 
A grave, was dug, and his faithful wife saw him 
placed in it. Slie was taken back to the yard; 
but she never rallied; and a few days after we saw 
her lying cold and lifeless on the spot where the 
friend of her generous heart lay buried. 


THE INTOXICATING PROPERTIES OF 
THE HEMP-PLANT. 

It is known to many, though not perhaps a matter 
of general knowledge, that the hemp-plant supplies 
Asiatic n.atives with a cheap intoxicating stimulant. 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Sikhs, and others whose 
religion forbiils them the use of alcohol, find in 
this plant a substitute so perfect as to reconcile 
them to keeping the letter of their law; not 
caring raucb in this or any other respect for the 
spirit thereof. 

Hemp has nothing pleasant in its taste, and 
therein lies at a disadvantage with many forms 
of alcohol; and when mixed with tobacco and 
smokeil in the hookah, it has an exceedingly 
unpleasant smell, that clings for some time to 
buildings. 

Its effects are very different from those of alcohol, 
acting powerfully on certain parts of the consti¬ 
tution when taken in excess, but being less gener¬ 
ally injurious, though iu'extreine cases it produces 
tei^orarv m^ness. It may also be taken in de¬ 
coction,'OTtna-sJdid form is put into sweetmeats. 
In ordinary doses it is iiArely a gentle and plea¬ 
sant stimulant, and excites none of the brutal 
coarseness produced by alcoholic excess, though 
quarrelling sometim|s# results from over-ind^- 

Probably there is nothing so jtojverful as hemp 
for annihilatiug fear. It is veVy generally taken by 
the'sepoy of India before entering into actign, and | 
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Mohammedan fanatics brave death under its influ- 
mce. This latter excitement has been common in 
Afghanistan lately. Afghans believing that para- 
^se awaits them if killed while fighting the Infidel, 
have deliberately intoxicated themselves with this 
drug and rushed into our camps—to which the 
country-people were allowed entrance for the pur¬ 
pose of selling provisions—cutting down all who 
came in their way till they were themselves killed, 
or taken alive to be tried by drumhead court- 
martial. In our petty wars with the hill^ribea 
in that remon determined rushes have often been 
made on us by small bodies of men similarly 
deadene^ to fear by the free nse of hemp.! * 

Sometimes the effect of the drug is very curious. 
The write/ saw a trooper of a Bengal Lancer regi¬ 
ment one morning on the line of march, wliile tlie 
horses were at the walk, suddenly wHhel his horse 
round, and bringing bis lance to the charge, gallop 
down the ranks f rom liis place near the head of the 
regiment, scattering the ipen right and left, who, 
however, all managed to get out of his w'ay, as be 
made no determined aim at any one. lie con¬ 
tinued his career doivn the road, till be was chased 
and caught. He was quite mad for the time being; 
and on arrival in camp, not knowing what to do 
with him, they tied his arms and legs, and tlien 
fastened him by a rope tp a tent-peg (irmly driven 
into the ground. He then fancied himself a horse, 
and commenced grazing, which tliey allowed him 
to do, as it kept him quiet. By evening he was 
all right again. 

Not far from Cawnpore there was a large tank ! 
where two or three other men ami I used to fish, j 
One evening while so engaged, a native from a | 
village close by came quietly behind one of our 
party who was intently watching his float begin¬ 
ning to bob, and delil)erately hurled a great brick¬ 
bat at him, vvhicli luckily only grazed his head 
without doing any damage. The ruffian was soon 
in the hands of the village policeman, wlio put 
him in the stocks, and then informed us that the 
wretch was under the influence of hemp, which 
a certain set in that, village w'ere particularly 
addict^ to, and for whose benefit the stocks had | 
been introduced. 

A young English officer at Delhi once thought 
he should like to try the effects of hemp on him¬ 
self, but unfortunately took more than he intended; 
and bareheaded, on a scorching day in May, he sped 
down the road, armed with a large knife, and 
attacked a poor bullock, which was the first thing 
be met Luckily, a guard of the Rifle Brigade was 
at hand, ..so he W'as quickly disarmed, taken home, 
and put in charge of the doctor, who shaved his 
bead and applied ice, which brought him round. 
At the native Indian tfautch or dance performed 
by professional dancing-women, hemp is often 
banded round in sweetmeats to the guests, to add 
to the dreamy mesmeric effect ‘Svlxich it is the 
object and intention of the rhythm’c motion of 
hands and feet of the dancers with their mono¬ 
tonous song, to produce. This iutention of the 
dance is generally unknown to Europeans India, 
who do not therefore lend OW-mselves to the effect, 
and find the affap: extremely wasirifeme and slow ; 
while to th<jje'-who understand it, it is not at 
times unpleasant, though of ail enervating ten¬ 
dency jf irequently indmged in. 


EPPECT OP COED OIST THE NATIVES OP THE 
TROPICS. 


A striking commentary on the effect of cold upon 
natives of the tropics is to be found in My Chief 
and I, a book just published by Chapman and HalL 
Colonel Durnford, colonial engineer, was on the 
Drakenberg with a party of Basutos, and a number 
of prisoners of the Putini tribe, who were employed 
in stopping the passes into Natal. A snow-storm 
with a bitter wind came on, and at once the 
natives collapsed. The Putini men ftdt it most. 
Nothing could induce them to stir. They lit no 
fire.s, cooked no food. It was impo.ssible to do 
anything with them' even for their own comfort. 
At last, finding that'even when the order was 
given to march down into the warm valley, they 
did not move, the Colonel had the tents pulled 
down over their heads. Still they, lay helpless, 
crying : ‘Let us die, ’Nikos ; only let us die.’ The 
white men of the party were ordered to force them 
out, and they were found perfectly paralysed. 
There was no sham about it; ‘their brown skins 
were white witli cold.’ It was with the greatest 
difficulty they were got down the mountain to the 
valley, where there were plenty of old bushmeu’s 
caves for them to shelter in. 

Natives of the Hindustan plains are even le.ss 
able to enduie sudden cold than Africans are. 
The present writer has known ciises of coolies, the 
hone.stcst and most faithful mo.saen,gers in the 
worhl, actually dying in the Cliauts through being 
caught in a ]>iercing wind such as they, Tdadrussees 
born ami bi-ed in the low lands, had never before 
experienced. Wliile, therefore, hasty rea.soncrs were 
hard in the case o( the El />o»ido lascars, belter in¬ 
formed people felt that the real fault lay with 
tlioso who put the poor fellows into a j)o.sition for 
which they wc-re by nature wholly unfitted. Let 
any one who has a garden try to gather a few 
turnips or cabbage leaves when they are covered 
with frozen snow, ami he will be able to lorm 
some notion of what it must be for tho.se who 
were nurtured in latitude fifteen degrees, to be 
for hours handling frozen rope.s. f 

TOO .SOON. 

She came, how sweet aud fair she came 
To oor rude earth, and stayed awhile, 

A tender spirit, free from blame, 

And lit with an angelic smile. 

Ah me! that smiles so sweet should fade 
From lips that in the grave are laid. 

She was so young, the light intense 

That seemed to guard her from her birth, 

Spoke but of stainless innocence, 

And purity too great for earth. 

Ah ino ! that light so pure should fade 
From eyes that iu the grave are laid. 

And then she left us, as a bark 

White-winged sinks dimly from onr sight. 

Or as some sweet song-burdened lark 
Soars upward to the realms of light. 

Ah me ! that youth and hope should fade 
When beauty in the grave is laid. 

li. C. Lghhakit. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BI CHAKLES W. MOSTAflUE, MANAGER OP 
NEWKOME’S CIBCL’S. 

FinST PAPER. 

There has been no attempt to adhere to any 
•special plan in the arrangement of the following 
anecdotes. They are written in almost the same 
order in wduch the memories themselves have 
recurred to mind in momenta of leisure; and 
that those moments are not too plentiful, must 
l)e Bome excuse for shortcoming-s. 

The aim of the eipm.striau performer is to 
amuse uud to interest, and that is all; while the 
actor goes far beyond tliis; at one moment 
splitting our sides with mirth, at another reading 
us a moral lessjon, and at another harrowing our 
souls with the dread outpourings of the tragic 
tuu.se. To no such heights as these does the 
€que.strian aspire. If he amuses, ho is content; 
and no loftier ambition prompts the writer of 
these page.s. To interest and amuse is his sole 
<iv!.sire, and he will be well s.-ttisfied should the 
verdict bo that in this he has bee*n successful. 

In the great majority of cases, the members of 
my profession are brought up to it from their 
childhood, one might almost say from tlieir cradle. 
Por even before the junior members of the com¬ 
pany are brought into actual training, they are 
in many ways absorbing into their nature a strong 
predilection and aptitude for the pursuits of their 
parents. But at the same time, our ranks are 
largely recruited from without by people of various 
ages, and under circumstances quite as various. 

Speaking more particularly of my own early 
career, I was during my youth entirely unconnected 
with circus mtitters ; but I was when quite youn" 
brought into frequent contact with horses at my 
lather’s extensive stables, and attribute to this 
circumstance the tastes which afterwards grew 
upon me. I was horn in the City of London 
'within the sound of Bow Bells,’ at an ancient 
hostelry which had been in the possession of our 


family since the Great Fire of London; the 
premises having'been built the year after that 
catastrophe, and palled down only a few years 
ago, to make way for local improvements. It was 
a great coaching-house; and in addition to that, 
my father kept a large number of post-horses and 
vehicles, a branch of which business he .also con¬ 
ducted at Reading. I remember well, when a 
mere lad, watching with particular interest the 
daily arrival of the Dover mail with its steaming 
foam-covered team, as it entered the large court- 
i yard of the inn, >vith its dark wooden gallery, 
leading to the many rooms of the straggling 
premises. It was Irom this house that the Dover 
j mail started regularly until a few years ago, when 
j the opening of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
I Railway renilered its services, even its existence, 

: no longer necessary. So far as I am aware, this 
was the last mail that ran out of London. 

Whether here or at Reading, I w;u8 always in 
the stables—except when at school or jn bed— 
watching and helinng the grooms, or terming my 
favourite horses, which I would feed and caress 
and occasionally ride about the yard. As I grew 
up, I not only acquired a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of the horse, of his ailments and their 
remedies, of his tempers and how to manage them; 

' but I likewise imbibed a genuine love for that 
noblest servant of man. In after-years, having 
been brought into frequent intercourse with many 
who were connected with circus life, it so fell out 
that, by the time 1 was eighteen years of age, I 
had acquired as great a knowledge of circus 
matters as some who had followed the calling 
all their lives. 

I must ,not omit to mention one circumstance 
of an interesting nature^ connected with my 
boyhood. Tlfbugh bom in London, and a free¬ 
man of that city, • I pixs.sed my early life,^ as 
I have already said, partly at Reading; and 
was there educated the well-known school 
belonging to ai*d <ynducted by the Misses Welch. 
The school is still carried on, tjrougk under differ¬ 
ent management. Whilst I was there, one of the 
assistant tutors was a Miss Rarper, whose father 
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bad formerly kept a school at Barnard Castle, 
Yorkshire. When Dickens’s Nicholas Nichkhj was 
■published, with its description of Dotheboys Hall, 
of its owner the immortal Mr Squeers, and his 
daughter Miss Squeers, of brimstone and treacle 
celebrity, it was at once perceived, or supposed, 
by those who were acquainted witli Mr Harper’s 
school, that it was the veritable prototype of 
Dotlieboys Hall, and that tlie proprietor and his 
accomplished daughter were the great originals 
of Mr and Miss Sque(!rs. Parents of the pupils 
there made inquiries into matters, and witndrew 
their children. Tlie school was ruined ; add ‘ Mr 
Squeers ’ brought an action against the publishers 
of the offending book. ‘ Miss Squeers,’ finding her 
occupation gone—so far as Barnard Castle was con¬ 
cerned—had to find a suitable field for her labours 
elsewhere, and entered the establishment where I 
was a pcipil at Reading. 

In a wandering life like ours, the vicissitudes 
of fortune are. endless. At one time the strolling 
‘professional’may be down on his luck, as it i.s 
called; at another he nlay get an unexpected lift 
which, if taken dne advantage of, may for the 
time-being alter the whole tone of his life. The 
following anecdote is a case in point. I have 
entitled it Harry Graham as a W’^izard. 

Before I joined the circus of the younger 
Ginnett, of circus celebrity, in 18G0, I had made 
the acquaintance of several members of the com¬ 
pany travelling with Mr Ginnett's father. Early 
m the spring of 185.0 some business took me into 
the neighbourhood of Whitechapid, and while 
passing the London Apprentice public-house, I 
heard my uame shouted, and looking round, espied 
Harry Graham, whom I had known as a clown 
in the elder Ginnett’s circus. Ho was doing a 
conjuring trick outside a miserable booth, at the 
same time inviting the public to walk in, the charge 
being one halfpenny. On the completion of the 
trick, be jumped off the platform, and insisted 
upon adjouniiug to the public-house, where lie 
explained the difficulty he was in through having 
been laid up all the winter with rheumatic gout. 
On his partial recovery, he was compelled to 
accept the first thing that offered, which was an 
engagement with the owner of the booth, a man 
known in the profession as the ‘ Dudley Demon.’ 
Poor Harry begged nfe to give him a start; so, 
knowing Mm to be a fair hand at conjuring tricks, 

I came to an arrangement to take him through 
the provinces as M. Phillipi the Wizard. TIii.s 
was on a Friday, On the following Wednesday, 
so quickly had our arrangements been completed, 
my conjurer appeared at Ramsgate to morning 
and evening performances; the former netting 
eighteen pounds, and the latter fourteen pounds ; 
our prices being three shillings, two shillings, 
and one shilling. Yet *iu Whitechafad this same 
man would not have earned five shillings a 
day! >' • 

Among other places we visited,was Dartford, 
where 1 took the Bull Hotel as.serobly-room, 
which had been recently built, but not yet opened. 

Mrs S- f a lady of considerable Mstinction, 

kindly gave me her pafir^age, and I arranged 
for a bwd from Gravesend. „Ono the day of the 
pe^rmmt^e, Awards the afternoon, as band 
md not arrived, I sent my assistant to Gravesend 
with ^tractions to bring the musicians with him. 


At half-past seven, the time announced for opening 
the doors, a large crowd had assembled, as much 
out of curiosity to see the new room os to witness 
the performances; so in a short time every seat 
was occupied. Just before the clo<!k struck eight 
—the time for commencement—^my assistant came 
rushing in with the intelligence that the band had 
gone to Dover to a permanent engagement, I ran 
round to the stage-door and told Graham. He 
said it was impoissiblo to give the entertainment 
without music of some sort to carry it off. In 
my despair I rushed into the street, intending 
to go to Reeves the mnsic-seller and hire a piano¬ 
forte. But I had not gone far when I heard a 
sqtieaking noise, which upon approaching closer, 

I found to proceed from three very dirty little 
German boys, one playing a cornopean, another a 
trombone, and tlie third a flageolet On accosting 
them, I found they could not speak a word of 
English; so I took two of them ■ by the arms 
and dragged them along, leaving the other to 
follow his companions to their fate. On reaching 
the building, I could hear the impatient audienc-o 
making a noise for a start. Harry Graham, on 
.seeing my mu.sieians, said it would up.set every¬ 
thing to allow them to be in sight of the audi¬ 
ence. ‘lean manage that,’I said; ‘we will jii.st 
put them under the .stage, and I will inoiion 
them when to strike up and when to leave off’ 
In another moment M. Phillipi wa.s on the stage 
and received with shouts by the audience. At 
the conclusion of the jierformance, I went to the 
front and thanked my patroness, Mrs S—, for 
her kindness. ‘Ah!’ said that lady, ‘’he i.s very 
clever. But oh! that horrid unearthly music I ’ 

On finishing the wateidng-towns, I returned to 
the metropolis and took the Galiinet Theatng 
King’s Cross, where M. Phillipi appeared with 
success. One evening, to vary the performance, 
we arranged to do the ‘bottle-trick,’ and sjn^ci- 
ally engaged a confederate, who was to change 
the bottles from the top of the ladder through 
one of the stage traps over which the table 
was placed. By some error the man took up 
bis position there the moment Bie bell rang for 
the curtain to go up, instead *€f waiting until 
the commencement of the second part of the 
ent('rtainmcnt. Commencing his usual address, 
M. I'hillipi explained to the audience that he did 
not use machinery or emi»loy confederates as other 
conjurers were wont to <lo ; and to convince them, 
he leaned over the front of the table and pulled 
up the cloth which hung to the ground, exclaiming, 
at the same time : ‘ You see there is nothing here 
but a common deal table.’ To his surprise, the 
audience exclaimed : ‘ There is a man there! ’ 
But he was equal to the occasion, and went on 
with his address, taking an earlv opportunity of 
giving the confederate a smart kick, which sent 
him into the depths below with more haste than 
he had bargained for. 

At this establishment, while under my manage¬ 
ment, the earthly career of Harry Graham was 
brought to a close. For many years it had been 
his boast that his Richard til. was second only 
to Etimund Kean’s, and that he only lacked the 
opportunity to astound all London with hi# im- ! 
personation of the character. Now, when the 
opportunity had arrived and he had determined 
to play it fqy his benefit, the excitement caused ’ 
by the realisation of this dream of years was too 
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much for him; he died, poor fellow, a few days face of this unexpected rebuff, I tried other hos- 
afterwards. Those who are curious about tlie last telries, but these all followed the lead of the 
resting-place of this really admirable showman, White Hart. My only resource then was to go to 
will find his grave in the Tower Hamlets Ceme- the superintendent of police, who, after receiving 
tery niy statement, accompanied me to the nearest 

At the end of 1860 I joined Ginnett’e ciren. at ^“^iutnde SBd'S7“ufrLrtS 
Greenwich, and found the business in a wretched , fitter^cold. and came with us to the WhS.. 


Greenwich, and found the S tbe bYttl7col^ andcamr^^^^^^^^ tUmZ 

condition; the principal cauae of 

the circus had only a weather ennkl members of our company were awaiting my return, 

ing round, and owing fo A- . , Paradise. The magistrate 

not be kept warm. I « « » v.nrVier'a ordered the premises to be opened to us, 

improve receipts when beuigon^^ immediately W The 

shop getting sWed, the moment the other hotel-keepers sivLthe WJiite 

goes poor T , ^ ..i f.’.of reneaeul Hfift thtow widc its doofs, they flock^ Tound me 

informed that the gentleman who had just passed - , nnocainfr r.ffpr« nf Wainmatit fnr nr,.l 


whiSh of course was immediately done. The 
moment the other hotel-keepers savLthe White 
Hart throw wide its doors, they flocked round me 


the window hail been Md for Oreenwich ; ^ 


owinu to pecuniary- dilficulties, had been obliged 

to resign. My in o la a White Hart alone had suffered the h^ominy of 

laost excellent actor, having perfoni^^^^ magisterial ^.oercion, the White Hart Sone shmild 

and other plays with groat success. What was benefit by aur presence. 

more, he was an immense favourite in Greenwich .s »/r -4 u i f a 

mil bentford, havioK l.een tl,e means while in Ce,>at mg from Maidenheaci we eontinued our 
the HoL J Common, of getUng the dockyard "-“‘"“kI course. Funds, us I have already sng- 
labourers'wages considcraUy advanced. It imme- «“'“*■ be ng evwnded more ramdiy than 

diately struck me that if 1 Muld get the cv-M.P. ^ the drstance we had travel ed^ 

. 'r . • 1 i°i 1,4* considering that I had to make what I had last 

to perform at our circus, it would be a great hit. *1 • a , *■ v 1 

With thi.s object in V ow, 1 waited xVpon Mr mrmy or be censured for a bad 

T- the nivt momiiig and explaiiLl my ~ger if I anplied for more. The commissanat 

object. ‘ Heaven knows,’ he said in iqdy, ‘ that I f ^ wolul plight; an insignificant matter m 

■ * r 1 n.r V 1. larvf *v ^iv fivjc 4., gcuial weatlicr, but a most trying hardship when 
want money badlv cnougli; but to do this lu ,, ^ * 

Ore,.«»ich iould bo impisiUe.' I did not give fP”?'"' *?, 

the mstter up, but presse. him on several occasions, “j''" ‘"‘f, “ ‘hese, however, we 

nnlil St j,n.t he consented to appear for a fort n>»ke our joke, gocrf-humouredly companng 

nield as Kichenl III. iip.>n sharitj ‘terms.' The i tbe di^trons westward flight 

next diHicun V w'.'is to provide actors lor the other .v * li . . *■ nw , • i V- 

lea ling cluiracters in the piece, tl.ere being no one i ^ from Moscow’ this episode has ever 

but Mr Ginnett and myielf capable of taking a 

iiart. This dillicultv, however, we got over by I ... j *1. i. 

A _ -»^i I 'r\r>TiTnnr»rp rw'iv* wo\t wa TtoecaaH ThviMirrn 


vrtth pressing offers of entertainment for jnan and 
beast. But I at once decided that as all the 
hotels alike had refused to take us in, and the 


cutting the jiiece down, and ‘doubling’ for the j 
p.'irts; Mr Ginnett and myself a])pearing as | 
Richmond, Catesby, Norfolk, Ratclitfe, Stanley, j 
and the glio.sts. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the Imsiness proved a great success; so much so, 

that Mr T- insisted upon treating the whole 

comjiany to a supper. Shortly after this he xvent 
to America. 

We now made immediate preparations for our 
journey by road to Cardiff,*,which had been 
arranged some time previously. In summer, such 
a journey has many attractions; in winter, it is 
as a rule dreary, uncomfortahle work. But in 
such a winter as that of 1860-1 it was something 
to be remembered for a lifetime. A montli’s 
frost had preceded Ohristma.s ; snow lay deep on 
the ground ; a partial -thaw, followed by a frost 
still more intense, had rendered the roads almost 
impassable for any kind of traffic, more especially 
so tor the large and cumbrous vans with which 
a circus moves from place to place. To make 


the ‘ Retreat from Moscow ’ this episode ha.s ever 
since been alluded to by those who took part- 
in it. 

Continuing on our way, we passed through 
Cheltenham, where we found Myers’s Circus per¬ 
forming ; then through Gloucester and Newport; 
and finally brought our tedious and wretched 
journey to a close at Canliff. We had lost six 
valuable horses on the road, victims to short- 
conimons and severe weather combined. Ginnett, 
however, in spite of these unpleasant drawbacks, 
was sanguine and full of the coming business. So 
W'e set to work with a will,.to make amends for 
past ill-luck, and secure a successful season in our 
new location. • 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER IV.—ACTOBIOaRAPHY. 

SuildcrUy, I beheld the etrancier, bodUy, of yetterday 
afternoon. 

AlIj day I was haunted by the memory of the 
face. It moulded itself so severely that afternoon, 
and so terribly in the night which followed, that 


matters still more uncomfortable, tlie ample funds to this very day I remember it more clearly than 


placed at my disposal for the entire journey to 
Cardiff ran oxit more quickly than they should 
have done, and as a natural consequence I had 
atterwarils to cut and contrive in various ways 
not adding very much thereby to the comfort 


I remember anyt other countenance I ever saw. 
It was less |he figure than the face. The figure 
was blurred and dim even then; but every line 
and tint of the face was cruelly dear. • 

That afternoon, Sallv took me to the neighbour- 


of our company. But I am anticipating. afternoon, baiiv iook. me to tne neignbour- 

OuT first resting-place was Maidenhead, a town ^ emporium of ready-made 

which we reached on Sunday, Going straight to clothing there! lb a retiring-room of that estab- 

Ifri.-'*. tr _ < *!.__4„,:_;i ° 1 . .V ® . ... . r _ _ J_ J ^ Vx e 


tho White Hart, the principd hotel of the “placej lishment I was wedged tigjhtly Intti a suit of 
we applied for admission, but were refused. In clothes, in which I remind(^ my^f vaguely of a 
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rfiinoceros, whose pictured semblance I had some- motherly way, and her face was so eminently 
where seen. A great many other purchases were lovable and gracious, that I had already over- 
made, aid for Sally the day was a busy one. come my first shyness, and with that impulsive 
It lay somehow upon my childish conscience that certainty which is the best dowry of the childish 
I had allowed one of my school-fellows to be heart, had already thrown myself, quite securely. 


accused of a crime he had not committed ; but I 
was so perfectly assured that Sally would not 


upon her love and protection. And so it was 
something of an added wonder to notice tluit the 


in the least understand me if I tried to tell her eyes of yesterday’s stranger, when they, left mine 


what had really happened, that I forbore from 
saying anything at all about the stranger. Pos- 


and rested for a moment on her face, should 
assume a double horror, and that with a sudden 


sibly he was with me all the more on accouftt of exclamation the stranger, turning, should beat an 


the very serrecy in which I felt myself compelled 
to harbour him. At least I know now that ^>i8 
face, in 'Somo strange inexplicable way,* mingles 


instant retreat, and be speedily forgotten by all 
but me. 

We all three rode together ; Sally sitting stiffly 


for me with the rolling noises of a great town’s upright and rigidly unobservant in one corner of 


traffic; wkh the first glimmer of the gas-lamps 
in a crowded street; with the rattle of a railway 


the railway-carriage, and I seated for a considerable 
part of tire journey in the lady’s lap. I cannot 


journey; with a hundred of the new, experiences remember that up to this time I bad known any 
of that afternoon, which have since renewed them- of those playful endearments which mean so much 
selves countless times, as such experiences will. to children. I have no memory wliatboever of 
The face identified itself then, and remains my parents; and Sully, though I can never under¬ 
identified now, with the flickering of the fire ; prize her affection, had not many of Love’s outer 
with the quiet of the room ; with the solemn graces. Personally, she was of u broad and bony 


ticking of the clock ; with the voices and the foot- pattern, and had more angles on her than I have 
steps of casual pi^ers-by outside; with the wind- ever seen upon a human structure since. She 
ing stairway; with the sparsely furnished bed- was very hard and red in face and hands and 
room ; with the glimmer of the departing light ; arms; and had a curious roughness on her skin, 
with the darkness and the silence which ensued, as though she were in the habit of drying herself 
As I can see it now, I can translate it as the with a file whenever she washed herself. She 
face of a man with no settled purpose possible, was a tearful creature too, and when she felt anv 
I can read in it nothing but blind fear and hon*or i especial atfectiou for me, would take me on lu'r 
and despair. And if it touches me so now, is lap and would put those rough red arms about 
it a thing to be wondered at that it haunted me me, and cry over me for half an hour together. So 
80 many years back, like an evil ghost ? that, upon the whole, I am afraid I rather evaded 

When, by Sally’s aid, I had rewedged myself than courted any demonstration of her love. But 
into my unaccustomed garments, and stood cum- the lady, as we rode together, pointed out this, 
brously in the middle of the kitchen, awaiting the that, and the other object on the way which she 
advent of yesterday’s visitor, the iaco seemed to thought might interest my childish fancy, and bad, 
be BtiU there. But when we were all three inside for all her stateliness, a thousand of those endeur- 
the cab and I W'as seated on the stately lady’s i ing and graceful ways which mij|le a woman the 
knee, and we had reached the station door, sud- j proper guide and e.oTripanion of childhood. And 


denly I beheld the stranger, bodily, of yesterday 
afternoon! I knew him directly, though he was 
much changed. He wds no longer well dressed, 
but was attired in a suit of moleskin, and a pair 
of clay-soiled boots, and an old battered wide¬ 
awake hat, and a dirty flannel shirt, I noted 
too that the stranger recognised me. 

I had not up to this time been able to 
realise in any measure the relationship between 
the stately lady and myself. If she had been 
younger, my knowledge of fiction might have 
come to my aid, and she.might have been the 


proper gume and companion of childhood. And 
thus it came about tliat the phantom face was 
destined to repre.sent and to be os-sociated with 

one other experience ; and thus, even now_so 

firmly do these cliildish memories cling -that face 
is mixed with my finst experiences of the plea¬ 
santries of affection ; and even now—so firmly does 
the childish memory cling—-the pleased laugh of 
a child brings back that sombre phantom to mv 
mind. 

There was another association which the face 
took during that journey, and which I have not 
yet forgotten. Sally, inspired, I suppose, by a 


Fairy Peribanou, or the Princess Badroulbadour, sense of the new character of our relations, ad- 
«r any of the thousand-and-onennamordfe of Gil dressed me whenever she spoke as Master Canip- 
Blar or Roderick Random. How innocent the bell, and alluded to me always in the same distant 
childish fancy is! How incomplete and how phrase. TJiere was to my young spirit somethim^ 
conffilete at once! The better part of a book so forlorn and alien and foreign in the sound, that 
read in childhood is a legacy left by the child after it liad been repeated once or twice I lay 
to the man. It is only the Aan wjjo can find the down, and under pretence of going to sleep, covered 
dross of it an* tlje folly of and can incor- up my head and had a cry about it. But Sally— 
porate that 5l*oss aud folly—not the child. bless her kindly heart .'—saw it all, and when my 

JBut^he had talked to me in such a kindly and aunt hud left the carriage in pursuit of refresh- 
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tnents at a great station at which the train rested, 
and took its own refreshment in the shape of coke 
and water, the faithful creature lifted me from the 
comer in which I lay, and said: * There ; I won’t 
do it again, deary. Wipe your eyes. Here’s your 
aunt cornin’. There; run and look out o’ window. 
It shall be Johnny when we’re by wereselves.’ 

Somewhat comforted by this assurance, I stood 
at the carriage-window and looked out on the 
landscape until I made myself believe that we 
were standing still; whilst the near country 
waltzed quickly by us to a lively tune, and the 
distant country paced slov.-ry on to a sad one. 
Both the sad tune and the lively one were made 
by the rolling and rattling of the wheels, and the 
sad tune came in with a single note at the end of 
every second bar of the lively tune. I amused 
myself by keeping them distinct, and by making 
both the^ near and distant country keej> time to 
their rhythmic throb. Then I invented a new joy 
which was almost equal to that of the clay pit. I 
closed my eyes until I found myself undetermined 
for a moment as to the direction in which the train 
was going, and then, by an effort of will, reversed 
its motion. When the delusion was complete, I 
opened my eyes, and the delicious delirious shock 
with which the panting monster of an engine 
suddenly reversed himself, aiid bore me onward, 
instead oli bearing me backward, was a thing not 
to be described. 

At a station at which a red-whiskered and 
sariguine-coinplexioned porter bawled out ‘Ileth- 
erton,’ we alighted, and a man on the platform 
touched his hat to my aunt, lie wore a queer * 
black star at the side of his hat, and was dressed i 
in a drab livery. He was the first liveried servant 
I had seen, 1 took him for some tremendous 
functionary, and his evident respect for my aunt 
made her almost awful in iny eyes. What my | 
aunt said to this man 1 did not catch, but I heard I 
him answer: ‘No ma’am, Mr Fairholt’s coming J 
lown by the ne.xt train from town, ma’am, and I’m i 
here to meet him.’ • 

‘Very good,’ said my aunt, and so left the 
platform, and walked before us through the station 
and stepped into a cab. She said nothing to the 
cabman; but be went into the station and brought 
back with him our luggage, which my aunt had 
already pointed out to a porter. When he had 
put the luggage on the top of the cab, he mounted, 
and drove us away without a word of instruction ; 
from which I argued that my aunt was well known 
there. The road ran for some distance between 
fields; some of these were newly ploughed, and 
in pthers the stubble was still standing. The 
hedges were almost bare of leaves, and the roads 
were wet with recent rains. The skies were gray 
and the clouds hung low; and the wind tossed 
and tousled the boughs as if it had a restless 
spite against them. Then for a time the road 
ran post a broad and turbid river, and then through 
lanes again, until we crossed a wooden bridge 
passed through a wooden gate, which the cabman 


got down to open, and went by a firmly gravelled 
carrieg?e-way round the lawn, which lay in front 
of a large and stately house of red brick. This 
Tiouse was quite invisible, by reason of the trees 
which thronged about it, until we came upon the 
carriage-drive; and was half hidden, even then, 
by a thick and clustering growth of ivy. 

The cabman having been dismissed, I was taken 
by my aunt into a room on the ground-floor. I 
had never until that day consciously even dreamed 
of such an apartment. It seemed to me unspeak- 
abl]^ magnificent. It bad pictures and a piano 
and a rich carpet and a marble mantel-piece and 
a great mirror, and a number of articles of furni- 
tWre of jvhich I knew neither the uses nor the 
names. Curiously enough, in the midSt of all 
its strangeness, I was as jjerfectly certain that I 
had seen it before as I was that I *wa8 there. 
There was bright fire burning in the grate ; and 
notwithstaiiliing what seemed to me the grandeur 
of the room, it looked very homelike and comfort¬ 
able. The whole of one wall was lined with 
books. 

‘ You must stay here for a little while,’ my aunt 
said as she kissed me and smoothed my hair. 

‘ Can you read ?’ 

I answered shyly : ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Can you ? ’ she said. ‘ Let me hear you j ’ and 
took up a book from the table. 

It chanced to be a volume of Coleridge’s poems, 
and opened naturally at the AikuiU Mariner, I 
began; 

‘ It is an ancient mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three,’ 

She laughed a little, partly in surprise, and 
partly, I fancy, at my uncouth accent, and said; 
‘0 yes. 'Phat will do nicely. You can go on 
reading, if you like.—This book,’ she said, tapping 
a volume with her finger, ‘is full of pictures. 
You may look at it.’ 

But I had no appetite for the pictures just 
then, and was eager to know more of tho Ancierd 
Marina-, and so buried myself in that story, and 
mixed my ghost up with it all, until with the 
weirdness of the poet’s fancy and the terror of my 
own I grew quite frightened.. How long my aunt 
had left me alone, I cannot say; but I had just 
come to the end of the •Ancient Mariner’s story, 
when the door opened and a gray-headed old 
gentleman with a peevish face entered. 

The old gentleman advanced towards me, and 
putting a hand on each knee, bent down to look 
at me, and asked me in a peevish voice: ‘Well, 
my little man, and who are you ? ’ 

It came across me suddenly that my aunt was 
an embodied deception, who had inveigled me 
away from Sidly, and had left me here as a prey 
to the gray-headed old gentleman I was very 
frightened and nervous' and unhinged, and I began 
to cry, . , 

‘O dear,’ said the old ggiitleniai^ with face and 
voice more jftevish than before ; * I can’t have this 
—I can’t have tliis,’ Then he struck a gong, an 
action which filled me with the direst forebodings. 
The summons, howesfr, produced nothing more 
dreadful than, a pink-cheeked damsel in cotton 


dreadful than,a pinK-cneesea aamsei in cotton 
print who had rec4ived us when we arrived. 

‘Who is?- Who is?’ .— Sd tlfte old gentle¬ 

man began in a nervous, fretful, irritable way. 
‘ Who is ? ’- He seemed to give up t!le idea 
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of indioatiug me verbally, as an impossibility, aisd <Oome vnth me, John,’ she said a moment 
threw a hand towards me instead. afterwards, and led me to a room at the top of the 

*I don’t hnow, sir,’ said the girl. ‘He came house. In this room sat a little girl, a golden- 
With Mrs Canjpbell, half an honr ago.’ | haired, bluo-eyed, pretty little creature, who gravely 

* Where is she ?’ asked the old gentleman in the employed herself in cutting out a fantastic pattern 
same irritable way. i from a sheet of brown paper with a tiny pair of 

I heard the rustle of a dress outside, and ' scissors. To this young lady my aunt introduced 
the damsel answered : ‘ llere sir; ’ and my aunt me as a cousin. 


appeared. 

‘ Good-day, Robert,’ she said. 

The girl retired; lunl the old gentleman, indi¬ 
cating me again by a wave of the hand, asicd : 
‘Who is thi|?’ 

My aunt settled herself in an arm-chair, 
axrangcd_her dress, folded her hands, .droj)p(tli 
her beacT back negligently, and responded: ‘ A 
protege of mine.’ 

I The old gentleman gave .a feeble and a peevish 
atort. • 

‘Now, Robert,’ said iny aunt in a»very oalni 
tone, but with a decision and certainty which 
seemed quite natural to her, ‘ we will not discuss 
that question just at present. He ought to have 

been here- Let ns say, for example,’ she said, 

arresting herself sinMi-nly, and casting a glance 
at me, ‘X. has been grossly neglected by A., whose 
duty it was to provide for him, and vho knew 
perfectly well oi bis whereabouts, B. discovers 
A,’8 neglected duty, and brings A. fare to face 
with his n'.spoiisihiiilie®.’ Then wdth a change 
of tone and another glance at me, slie conlinut'u : 
‘This Is your nephew, Robert—poor John Camp¬ 
bell’s child.’ 

j ‘ Dear me, Bertha,’ said the ohl gentleman, 
rubbing one hand fretfully with the other. ‘ Ties 

of blood arc ties of blood ’- 

‘ That’s a proposition I don’t in the least dis¬ 
pute,’ my aunt intercepted. ‘ 1 am glad to find 
that you admit it.’ i 

‘ But I can’t go about the country searching out I 
all the paupers who hapjvn to be within fifty ' 
degrees of me by maiTi.'ige, Bless my soul!’ said 
the old gentleman with anything but a voice of 
benediction, ‘ it ’.s impossible,’ 

‘If John Campbell,’ said my aunt, wdth the 
same calm decision of tone, ‘}in<l said “Impos¬ 
sible!” w'hen Robert Fairholt wished to borrow- 

ten thousand pounds once on a time’- She 

^d not close the senleiu^e, hut waited as if watch¬ 
ing its effect. The old gentleman walked up and 
down the room, taking three or four steps each 
way, and then pulling himself up wdth a jeik. 
There was an air of helpless exasperation about 
him, and he harried his gray hair peevishly with 
his hands. 

‘I suppose you will have your way, Bertha, 

since you have brought him here ’- 

‘ Since,' said my aunt, intercepting him again— 
‘Since X. lias been discovered by B,, A. is left . 
without option. Don’t worry yourself over so 
sijnple a question, Robert.’ t • , i 

The old gentleman walked jerkily ^ and down i 
the room again. It seemed to me as though every ' 1 
tim^he started, he had made Up his mind to go i 
fw sonietliing in a great hurry, and that he pulled 
himself up less because he tsjjie to the wall, than i 
because of a spiteful conlradictmn within hinmclfi 
of his own fij^t^Airpose. After nalf-a-do 2 en turns, 1 
he sudiknly abiiudolicti this contradiction of his • 
own design, and went out at the door. My aunt i 1 
laughed in a short triumphant way. | J 


I from a sheet of brown paper with a tiny pair of 
;1 ' scissors. To this young lady my aunt introduced 
t me as a cousin. 

‘Cousin Mary and Cousin John,’ said my aunt 
‘Now’, you young people must bo very fond of 
- each other. Won’t you?’ she asked, kneeling 
: down between us and jmtting an arm round each, 
j I think I should probably he less embarrassed 
, * by an introduction at this time to a lady of ray 
t own years, though the introduction were couched 
. in precisely similar terms, than I was then ; and 
my cjubarrassment, so far as I remoniberj arose 
. from a ieeling that it w-as Bomehow a piece of 
I dreadful presuniptiou in mo to be there at aU, 
listening to a suggestion, and giving countenance 
to it by mj’ silence, tliat such a young lady in 
such a house could possibly accept me ou terms of 
equality, or could under any circmn.staneea conde¬ 
scend to be lond of me. I felt as though in my 
own person I liad been guilty of this invitation 
of her affectioiis, and I hung my head. When 1 
looked up, 1 s,iw tliut tin* little girl w.ia surveying 
me in a critical but not vmappioving way. She 
coiifinned iny impression of her opinion by Baying 
calmly to her nun' : * I like* him,’ and instantly 
crossing over and kiasing me. ‘ lie’s like Fianty,’ 

^ she said, as if in explanation. .My aunt laughed, 
and ki.ssed each of us, and went away. ? stfiod in 
sliy silence when she liad ielt me, and Cou«iu 
Mary went back to the fantastic pattern in brown 
jiajter. 

‘How old .ore you?’ she asked, with quite an 
air of years and patronage, 
j 1 told her. 

I ‘ Wliat’s your other name ^ ’ she asked, 

' I unsw’ered again .is, nervoubly as though before 
a qncen. 

‘ Are you clev'cr ?’ ■-lio questioned further. ‘Do 
you know any tales? 1 sliall likiuyou if you 
know tales.’ f 

d'his eiuboldeni'd nm, and T said Yes; 1 knew 
a good many. She dinpped the fantastic ^latlerii , 
.and the scissors on the tl 6 ..r, settled hemelf in lier 
chair, cross-legged like a Turk, leaned back w’ith 
closed eyes, and said willi a sort of languid 
imjierionsness; ‘ Tell one now.’ 

This .sudden command more than renewed my 
first shyness, and I stood and hung my he.id before 
her, as though she had been a full-blown Sultaniu 
and I the meanest of lier subjects, Siie opened 
her eyes and said with languid impatience; ‘Oh, 
what an awkward boy yon arc. Go on.’ 

’J’lius commanded, 1 made an effort, and plunged 
desperately into my last read narrative — the 
Ancient Mariner. 1 had just got so far as to state 
that tlie man who was going to the wedding was 
afraid to move because, the old gentleman lyith 
the gray beard stared at him so, when she stopped 
me. 

‘ I don’t like that,’ she said. ‘ Do you know 
about the three hears?’ 

I muttered a confessiou of my ignorance. 

‘Nor alwut Red Ridiughood V 
T dill not quike know Red Ridinghood; hut I 
knew Bluebeard and Jack the Giaut-killer, and 
Aladdin and Jack and the Beau-stalk. 
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Whether the Sultana’a mind would have con¬ 
tinued in favour of story-telling, I cannot say, for 
the door opened just then, and a gentleman entered 
the room. He nodded at iny companion, and said: 
*Well, Polly*’ She nodded back at him and 
laughed. The gentleman regarded me with an 
air of good-humoured amusement for a minute 
or two, and I felt snre of him at once. He was 
many years younger than my aunt, but was 
strikingly like her. He was very handsome too, 
and had a soft engaging n»aiiner. I liked his 
kindly gray eyes and his candid face, ut once. Ho 
sat down and took me on his knee. ‘Well, niy 
little man,’ he said, ‘ how do you like your new 
home ?’ 

I said I didn’t know. 

He set me down again, and laid a hand on each 
of my shoulders, and so held me at arm’s-length, 
and laughed. ‘I must get to know this gentle¬ 
man’s tailor,’ he said. ‘ I wonder whether this 
is his aiormal aspect, or whether Aunt Bertha has 
trussed kim up in this w’ay I What a funny little 
figure! We must mend all this, or we .shall have 
the villagers burning him for a Guy on the Fifth. 
Frontal development, good; general e.Kpression, 
dreamy. Education, up to this time, I should say 
calculated to spoil him. Wonder if the governor’s 
seen him '<’ All this he said less to himself than 
as if addres.sing some invisible fourth person. He 
sat and looked at me for a moment loug(ir, and 
thin asked me: ‘Do you know what a frontal 
developnn at is V 

‘ No sii^ I answered. 

‘ Do you know what a Guy is ?’ 

‘ No sir,’ 1 responded again. 

‘That’s all right tlieu. Do you know what a 
shiiling is D 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

‘ A\'hal would you do with it, if I gave you 
one ? ’ 

1 told him I should give it to Sally to keep 
for me. 

‘Sally?’ he said with a laugh. ‘That’s the 
bony importation 1 saw just now, I suppose. 
There, you are. Now, you needn’t give it to 
Sally; you can spend it, or do what you like 
with it.’ 

At that inomont my *aunt’ entered the room 
again. ‘ What, Will ? ’ she .saiA ‘ You are begin¬ 
ning to spoil the child already I ’ 

‘ 1 say, aunt,' he said, rising, ‘ what a sjHJCtacle 
the infant i.s ! Who cho.se that dross /’ 

‘It’s not a very successful choice,’ my aunt 
responded. ‘ But it will do for one. of the village 
children. I ought to have seen to that myself, 
but w'us too busy.’ 

* What does the governor say about it I About 
your bringing the child here, I mean ?' 

‘ He says very little,’ responded my aunt. ‘ In 
fact I think be says nothing at all.’ 

‘ He has seen him, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes ; he has seen him.’ 

‘That’s all right then. It was a clear duty; 
but his ways are so methodical and settled and 
anything new about the house disturbs him so 
that I was rather afraid he might be annoyed.’ * 

With that they both went away, and Cousin 
Mary and I were once more left alone together. 
At her bidding, I kept shop until tea-time, and 
she came in at intervals and bought my whole 
(Stock, on credit. The tea-board was presided over 


by the pink-cheeked damsel in the cotton print; 
and after tea, Mary and I played at keeping shop 
again until Aunt Bertha came, with Sally in her 
wake, and saw me tubbed and night-gowned, and 
lieartl me offer up my quaint evening petition. 
Then she took me in her arms and carried me to 
a tiny bedroom, with a sloping roof, and with 
white curtains and a dormer window. There was 
a fire-grate in the room, and the wood that burned 
and crackled in it made a cheerful flicker on the 
walls and roof and on the white curtain.s and the 
bed.» My aunt kissed me and laid me down, and 
arranged the clothes about me with a kind and 
gentle hand, and then sat down besiffe me, and 
sit^ig softlv some verses of a Christmas hymn about 
the good King Wencesclas. It was raininj^outside, 
and the trees were moaning; and as I lay there 
with the flicker of the firelight in my eyas and a 
sen.se of caressing softness in tlm bed, the pleasant 
j voice, and tpe comfort of the room, and the noises 
I of the wind and rain outside, and the moaning of 
the treii.s, and the charms of Cousin Mary, and 
the dread and terror of the stranger’s face, and the 
weird story of the Ancient Mariner, seemed all to 
mingle wavingly together, as though their lights 
and shadows flickered with the flickering of the 
fire, until they rounded and were softened to a 
dream, and lost them-selves in sleep. 


THE CATTLE-RANCH IN COLORADO. 

My first vi.sit to a Colorado stock-ranch brought 
me into contact with a dozen booted, spurred, and 
bronzed men, who wore flannel shirts, wide hats, 
and no collar. They were riding over the country, 
shewing a rich Englishman the ‘ cows.’ My host 
had one of the finest ranch-houses in Colorado, 
and the aforesaid flannel-shirted men had brought 
the gentleman down from Rabbit Ear Ranch to 
call. Jly first knowledge of their approach was a 
whir, a .sweep of horsemen rapidly approaching— 
although the hoofs made no noise on the soft turf, 
and then a loud whoop at the door. To one but 
recently from the land of gates and door-bells, this 
salute was singular. The visitors did not disiuoant, 
but drojiped their reins, ^eaned from the saddles, 
and talked to the host, who had at the whoop made 
for the porch, the while their wild-eyed ponies 
stood with heads thrust into the roofed gallery. 
The broken sentences that fell on my ear con¬ 
tained mysterious syllables—cow-horse.9, cow-boys, 
cow-punchers, mavericks, carry-yards, round-ups, 
cutting-out, range, trail, outfit. The visit lasted 
an hour or more, refreshments and cigars being 
freely indulged in ; thetf, with abrupt good-^y, 
the cavalcade rode ‘pell-mell away, across the 
breadth,of wild-flowers and brown grass that 
spread on every hand far m the eye could teach. 

There wa8 no fence about the house ; its |dazza 
faced the mountains seventy miles away; the 
prairie blossoms leaned against the boatmi, as 
though the dwelliufiwvere a big thistle grown up 
in their midst; ^he sod had not been disturbed; 
there were no trees, no rose«bu8hes,,no garden— 
none of the litter and rubbish of a new house 
in the East. Neat and complete fas » pwteboaid 
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haXf it stood alone in the vast prairies, thirty 
miles from any other dwelling. The big herds 
of the owner were nowhere to be seen. They, 
with the horses and mules, were out in care of 
the cow-boys on the range. Afar out on the 
prairie, the tinkling bell of the leader, with the 
weird songs and shouts of the herders, now here, 
now there, as they headed off some refractory 
animal with wide detour and whizzing folds of 
the lariat, was one of the most peculiarly AVestem 
and fascinating of the many strange experi&ces 
of the ranch 

In Colorado there is a class of highly educat|d 
men engaged in the cattle-trade. The *men are 
sun-bumed, and wear flannel shirts while on the 
ranch; but none need mistake them for common 
or ignorant persons. They are in .very many 
cases gentlemen of culture and standiag. In the 
circle of ranchmen whose acquaintance I formed 
during my stay, there were several of considerable 
wealth and of scholarly attainments who, travelling 
in the West for health, had become interested in 
the cattle business, and enchanted by the wild 
open-air life; and who had invested in stock, 
roughed it, and were enjoying the climate, the 
freedom and the excitement, as well as the money 
it brings. One gentleman—mine host—had been 
in the royal navy of Great Britain ; but he now 
likes the billowy prairies better than the deep blue 
sea. A neighbour was one of the best special 
geologists in America. Travelling in pursuit of 
his profession, he saw there was ‘ money in cattle,’ 
and so left his aesthetic Boston home for a tent 
on the plains. Another scientist, whose name is 
known on two continents, has daring the past year 
gone heavily into the business. Two Harvard 
graduates are on ranches adjoining. Two young 
Englishmen, educated in Germany, herd their own 
flocks, and live temporarily in a dug-out. At the 
ranch where I was entertained, I saw three youth.s, 
brown and bashful, come every evening home with 
the horses, and ride, away in the early dawn, at 
break-neck pace, after the snorting herd. They 
looked like any farm-bSys; yet in the evening, 
when work was over, and they sat on the steps 
with the femily, their talk was wonderfully briglit 
and interesting. Two of them had travelled in 
Europe. One was the son of an ex-Senator of Cali¬ 
fornia; another was the nephew of a general 
officer of the United States army; and the third 
was the aon of a distinguished citizen of New York. 
They are as well-read boys as one can find any¬ 
where. In delicate health,, they left the city to 
trough it' in the prairies, iuid are stout and well 
now. Being busy from morning uhtil nigKt, riding 
aU day over the blo.s8onfr and the freslt grass, and 
learning the cattle business from the beginning, 
thesd 1^8 will no doubt in a few years own 
ranches smd herds of their ofy}. 

The man wishing to engage in stock business in 
Colorado buw pd many head from a Texas herd, 
from men. just in on'the tndl—that is, who have 
just driven a herd up from Texas. So many year¬ 


lings, either male or female or steers, and so many 
two years old and cows, are called ‘ stock-cattle 
three years 0 I 4 are ‘separate stock-cattle;’ over 
three years old are 8tock-‘ beeves.’ The yearlings 
average nine dollars apiece; for two years old 
and cows thirteen dollars; for three-j'ear old steers 
fifteen dollars; for beeves twenty dollars. The 
stock-man selects his range, builds his corral 
and shanties by contract, takes his cattle there, 
brands them, turns them loose, and pays his 
herders thirty to forty dollars per month, and his 
foreman seventy to one hundred dollars. Prices 
are higher farther north in the Indian country ; 
but around where I was, that was the average. 

The rauches are government land. Anybody 
can graze their herds thereon; but by common 
custom the man who has long had range in a 
certain place is not driven away by new-comers. 
A man can, if he chooses, pre-empt one hundred 
and sixty acres near a stream, build his hoUse there, 
and allow his herds to range around for forty or 
fifty miles. The general pasture-land of this 
region is an immense triangle, bounded by the 
mountains, the North and South Platte, and the 
Arkansas. Very few cattle ever get over the 
mountains or across the rivers; therefore practi¬ 
cally this range is inclosed by these natural 
boundaries. The customs conceniing the range 
vary in different localities. On the Arkansas a 
man owns a certain number of miles of river¬ 
front ; back of that he claims his range. The 
country on the South Platte is older, well settled, 
and every man’s range is as well known as if it 
bad a liigh wall about it. 

In winter the cattle graze on land which from 
want of water is unavailable in summer. In 
winter the snow quenches their thirst, and under 
the snow the nutriiious grass serves them as 
their daily food. They are never sheltered, or 
watched, or herded during the v^^iter. Left to 
take care of themselves, they %vauder off, are 
driven by the storms far from home, and by 
spring scattered over the whole triangle inclosed 
by rivers and mountains. Every man’s herd.9 
are mixed up together. Then comes the grand 
* round-xip.’ 

In Colorado, the time and places of the round¬ 
ups are established by law, or rather determined, 
by county commissioners, who publish in the 
spring the names of places for the rouud-ups for 
every day during the six weeks, usually beginning 
in the middle of May. Every ranch or neighbour¬ 
hood then fits out a squad of men to go and pick 
out their own cattle. Generally, a neighbourhood 
club together for the great spriUg frmic. There 
are busy times then after the long winter’s rest 
and isolation. Though the mountains are still 
white with snow, a profusion of the daintiest wild 
blo-ssoms carpets the prairie ; and from the bleak 
plains which the frost has scarcely left, hardy 
floral pioneers peep forth from out the tender grass. 
Preparations are made for the grand ploy with 
systematic exactitude. Harness is overhauled, 
wagon-covers mended, provisions laid in, and at 
lost, ou a bright spring morning, the wagons and 
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outfit are seen starting from every ranch in the collect the beef and unbranded calves, take them 
country towards a common meeting-place on the to some corral, and brand the calves; they then 
un fenced plain. For an outfit of one hundred and turn them out, select beeves for shipment, and 
fifty men, thirty wagons is the average number; keep an eye on the general condition of the herd, 
and at the round-up, at least seven hundred head They move about ten miles a day. AVhen cattle 
of horses are seen. enoi^^h are selected for a trainload of twelve to 

Each squad elects a foreman or captain; and twenty-five cars, containing from two hundred and 
all the captains are under the control of the eighty to four hundred head of beeves, they take 
commandef-in-chief, who, for the nonce, is a them to the nearest railroad point, invoice them 
greater man than a major-general in the army, to the Union Stock-yards, in charge of a trust- 
The men are picturesquely clatl in warm flannel worthy man, who delivers them over to a com- 
shirts and buckskin trousers, and present a gay mission merchant of the Yards, who sells them, 
appearance as they dash off in advance of the and sends the money by draft on New York to the 
canvas-covered wagons, that contain the beds and owner. • 

food Each outfit has its distinctive name. One is A few days after my arrival I witnessed what 
known as the Owl Creek Squad ; another is the they call *cutting-out.’ A drove of two thousand 
Wild Cat Outfit; a third, the Lone Tree Company, cattle tliat had been selected as beeves from the 
The places of round-up are usually about twenty herd, stood in a close bunch on the pluiij a couple 
miles from each other. of miles from the ranch-house. We drove over to 

The men from the ranches on the edges of the see the fun.^and standing well out of the way of 

grazing-land—that is, at the foot of the mountains the racing Iftrses, swinging lassos, and scattering 
or nearest the rivers—sweep around the boundary, cattle, watched with interest The fattest beeves 
and start ihe cattle toward the centre of the range, were ‘ cut out’ from the herd and driven into a 
the main place of the round-up. It takes weeks separate bunch, which was. guarded at a little 
to get them together. During that time, what distance by watchful horsemen. One by one the 
with driving wild steers by day, and night-herd- finest cattle were separated. Some thirty horse- 
ing or keeping tliem from scattering at nigiit, no men were riding in all directions, swinging the 
man gets over four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- long horse-hair ropes from their saddle-horns, 
lour. After arriving at the place of rendezvous, digging their spurs into their horses! fianks, 

the commander issues his onlers: The Wild Cat heading off the steers that were making for us, 

men are to take the outer circle; the Owl Creek turning theni from the herd, and driving them 
men the next circle of cattle ; and so on until the toward the bunch across the plain as though there 
herds are .subdivided into patches on the plains, wjis not a moment to lose. One of our party 
and thus more easily handle<l. The cattle are (a lady), excited over the chase of a rebellious cow 
roughly sorted on the way to the place of the that bore down upon us, waved her handkerchief, 
next day’s round-up. The confusion is lessened and came near causing a stampede. In a moment 
each, day ; and in due time each neighbourhood after the white signal llutterecl, every cow in the 
gets its cattle. Then each man in the neighbour- herd was facing her, beads up, horns high in the 
uoo<l-s(juad separates his brand from his fellow’s ; air. The foreman shouted to nor to bide the hand- 
80 that by the time the home-range is reached, kerchief. He told us afterwards that an unusual 
each ranchman has repossessed himself of his own sight, especially of anything white, sometimes 
brand, and the young calves which run by the caused a great herd to break away and run for 
sides of the branded mothers. After the home- miles. At such times they will sweep over every 
range is reached, the first thing is to brand the new obstruction, trampling down men and horses alike, 
additions to the flock. The way to turn a herd is not to head them or 

Sometimes a calf old enough to leave the mother dash up in front of them, but by wide circling 
is found mixeil up with the herd. Its parents being detours, turn them gradually in a semicircle, 
necessarily uukjiown, it an alien and a subject In handling cattle, one nvan’is of little use. It 
^f dispute, and is known as ‘ a maverick,’ a name takes four mounted men herd seven hundred ; 
A'hich thus originated ; Mr Maverick, a Texan, had and eight men to drive and night-herd a bunch of 
a .small herd on an island, where they remained tw-o to three thousand cattle at one time. Mr 
sasi'cely thought of until the close of certain Isliff, a w’ell-kiiown ranchman who owns a herd 
hostilities. When he went to look after them, they of forty to fifty thousand cattle, has si.vty men 
had increased to such an extent that the small employed, and a proportionate number of wagons 
island was crowded. Without taking the precau- and horses. 

tion to brand the little strangers, he had them The cattle-man has to be moving from the time 
conveyed to the mainland, where they broke away the grass is strong enough to feed a horse the 
and ^attwed over the whole state. Every quad- length of his tether, until the month of November. 
ruped uubranued, or whose owner is uncertain, Then the stock not shipped is turned adrift, 
has in Texiw since that time been called a mave- wagons put under tli& feiied, harness hung up, 
nek ; and the name coming to Colorado with the men discharged—-except two nr three to take care 
Texan drovers, has token root in the grazing of the horses anft do odd jobs about the place; 
plains of that state. The law directs that in the and the ranclynan, brown «s a berry, stout, hearty, 
bouth Platte section all mavericks shall be turned and vigorous, goes into winter-ijuarters at home, 
in for the benefit of the school-fund. or puts on bis store-clothes, takes a run East, and 

In the season the ranchman lives in his wagon meets old friends. The stockmen to whom I 
most of the time, and is going over his range have talked say too mwiy are crowding in. From 
constantly. A wagon, ten men, a foreman and a profit of from tjfty to one hundred per cent, 
cook, fifty saddle-horses, provisions for two weeks it has gradually dwindled to tweflly pd twenty- 
—and they start from home, and go from one end five per cent. The old-timers want plenty of 
of the range to the other. As they go along they room, and aver that when ranchmen are ^ttled I 
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iQiQ8Ter t2ban thirty miles apart, it crowds too close 
for comlort. The dealers have in the past few 
Tears heen improving tlie quality of their cattle 
»y the introduction of thorougnbred Durhams 
among the Texas stock. 

The assessment returns credit Colorado with 
five hundred and fifty thousand head ; Wyoming, 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand; Utah, 
three hundred and fifty thousand; Washington, 
two hundred thousand; Montana, two hundred 
thousand; Oregon, one hundred and seventy-five 
thonsand; California, six hundred and fifty<thou¬ 
sand. When it is remembered that the assess¬ 
ment is niver over fifty per cent, of actual amount, 
an idea may be gathered of the immense cattle- 
trade is the country west of the Mississippi. The 
^at feeding-grounds of the M'orld are transferred 
from Texas to the wide buffalo ranges of the 
plains, the sheltered mountain piuks, and the 
fertile pastures of the Pacific slope.* Those who 
see ciUtle only in the crowded stock-cars or in 
the slaughter-yards of cities or villages, can have 
no conception of the splendid time the cows 
have of it in Colorado. Running-water, unlimited 
range of juicy buffalo-grass, and in summer-time 
a new bed every night of velvety prairie blossoms 
—^what more could the most fastidious bovine 
desire! 

• 

MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER III. COXCtCDED. 

MissLeclerc’s History of the Will ran as follows: 

* In order that you may comprehend all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, I mast go back nearly 
seven years, to the time when I first entered the 
family of Mr'Russel, as governess to his niece 
EUen. I was then only seventeen years of age, and 
my pupil fourteen. The family consisted of Mr 
Russel, Ellen, and a nephew Cliarles. This nephew 
was about a year younger than myself, and a fine 
handsome laa There were whispers that young 
as he was, his habits were very irregular ; and it 
may have been so.. 1 had no means of judging. 
I only know that to my girlish mind he seeiiietl 
all that a young man oight to be, and so when he 
began to take notice of me and make love to me, I 
lent a very willing ear. This went on with more 
and more warmth, until, for some reason or other, 
he was compelled to leave his uncle’s roof; but 
even after this we managed to meet at frequent 
intervals, although of course all usiknown to hir 
Russel or Ellen ; indeed they neither of them had 
the slightest idea of there being anything between 
US- At length Charles jeft his uncle’s office alto¬ 
gether, and decided to.go to London. I well 
remember tbe last night ‘ before he went away. 
People said he was wild and wjeked ; but I only 
knew that I loved him, and he declared that he 
also loved me. He saicl that when he got a sitna- 
tion in London, he would send for me; in the 
mehnlime, he wished me to remain in Mr Russel’s 
service, and keep him infomed of aU that occurred. 
I faithfully promised ; anowhen on the comple¬ 
tion of Ellen\ education, I was*asked to remain as 
her oompsfhioh, I gladly agreed, for Charles’s sake. 
Well, time passed on, and nothing particular 
occun^ Mr Russel retired from business, and 


we removed to Cottom ; then catue his illness, and 
your introduction to the family. I was ever on 
the watch for any scrap of information that might 
be interesting to Charles, and I did not fail to tell 
him of the growing intimacy between you and 
Ellen, as well as Mr Russel’s partiality for you. 
These last items seemed to give him considerable 
annoyance, and he requested me to redouble my 
vigilance. 

‘ One day I heard a servant tell yon, that Mr 
Russel wished to see you in his bedroom. Yon 
remember how these rooms were arranged; that 
opening ont of the bedroom was a small dressing- 
room, which itself communicated with the servants* 
staircase, to afford facilities for lighting the fire, 
bringing water, &c. * Now, as yon went np the 
main stairs, I very quietly slipped into the 
dressing-room by the others, as I thought it 
possible that something might be said touching 
the interests of my dear Charles. I thus managed 
to overhear enough of the conversation to gather 
its import; especially did I take noje of the 
directions for opening the secret place in the desk; 
and when I got to my own room I wrote them 
down, lest I should forget. Well, I immediately 
wrote off to Charles; and the news must have 
troubled him considerably, for in a very short 
time I bad a letter saying that he would arrive at 
Kinton the next day, and appointing a time, and 
place for me to meet him. I did so ; and after 
making me repeat as well as I could all that I had 
heard, he boldly proposed that I should get pos¬ 
session of the will and bring it to him. He proposed 
(to facilitate matters) that as he was quite unknown 
in Cottam, he would go there and engage rooms at 
an obscure inn called the lied Lion, and I should 
find him there any evening. I confess this pro¬ 
posal startled me, partly because of its difficulty, 
and partly because it was my first step in crime. 
However, he overcame my scruples, and I pro¬ 
mised to do what I could; at anyrate I would 
visit him at the Red Lion at seven the next 
evening. Fortune favoured me. The next day, 
just at dusk—it was the latter end of February— 
Ellen asked me to sit by the bedside a few 
minutes until the night -nurse anyved; of course 
I agreed, secretly delighted, for Mr Russel being 
asleep, I had little difficulty in securing the will. 

I remembered perfectly the directions: “ Top 
middle drawer, and a penholder through the top 
right-hand corner, then look at the back.” In fact, 

I had opened the secret panel more than once, to 
see if I had heal’d aright. Soon after, tlie nurse' * 
arriving, I was at liberty, and hastened to meet 
Charles. I found him alone in an upper room of 
the Red Lion, and the table strewn with papers. 

“Have you got it?” he eagerly inquired, the 
instant the door closed behind me. 

* My only reply was to hand it to him. Without 
a word he broke the seal, and having read the 
contents, said: “You were quite right. It is as 
you supposed. He has left the whole of his 
property to Ellen, except a few paltry legacies. 
Now, you shall see what I will do.” 

“ Do. Why, I suppose you will bum it, and 
then you will come in for an equal share with 
Ellen. But mind, there is something left to me 
in that will, and it is only because we are to be 
married that I agree to its being destroyed.” 

“ Fear not; yon shall be made all right. But ; 
I think I can .do better than what you suggest | 
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I was not five years in my uncle’s office for 
nothing.” 

‘He then searched amongst the papers until he 
found a blank sheet as near like the one the will 
was written on as possible. “ You see,” he^ con¬ 
tinued, “ the old fellow was so methodical in all 
his ways, that I was pretty sure he would make 
his will on a certain sort of paper and in a certain 
way. I provided myself accordingly ; obtained 
similar paper, wax, &c. to that which he always 
used, and had a copy of his seal made—I had 
plenty of impressions by me—you know you can 
get anything in London. Now see me write.” 

‘ He then began to copy the will, word for word, 
and I was astonished at the similitude. Five 
years’ practice under his. unclt’.’s eye and with his 
uncle’s writing constantly before him, joined to a 
natural aptitude for iinitatiou, enabled him to 
copy every stroke and turn exactly. “ There,” he 
said, when he had finished. “ A fair exchange is 
no robbery. I have written everything as it was 
before, ox«!pt that Ellen’s name now occupies niy 
place, while I have taken her.s. Not a very great 
change, bui one that will make considerable dilier- 
ence to us butli, I reckon. Now for the most 
difficult part, and that is to coi)y the signatures of 
the witnesses. I have practised uncle's often 
enougli; but of course 1 did not know theirs ; 
however, I must try.” 

‘ He did tr}', and succeeded so well that I could 
see no dill’erence. 

“ There now,” said he ; “just you compare these 
t wo, while f go and get a glass of brandy.” 

‘ He left the room ; and I, placing the two side 
by side, could only distinguish the one from the 
*^lher by the change of names. 

“ Well,’’ he said as he re-entered—“will it do?” 

“F.xcclleutly well,” I replied. “I cannot tell 
wliich wus written by you and which by your 
uncle.” 

“ Well, then ; now to fold them and from a 
heap of various sorts of envelopes, choosing two, 
he took up the. original will, sealed and indorsed 
it as before, but putting a small, almost imper¬ 
ceptible mark in the corner. He then took the 
new will aud did the .same, but without the 
maik. 

“ Now,” said he, “ listen■carcfiilly to my instruc¬ 
tions. When you get home, replace the original 
M'ill in the desk. You will know whicli it is by this 
mark;” pointing to the corner. “It is extremely 
. unlikely that Mr Jliissel has been out of bed ani 
missed it during the two hours you have been 
absent, so that will be all riglit. This other 
envelope you must keep by you until he is 
actually dead, and thou take tlie very first oppor¬ 
tunity of cliaugiug them. The old will you may 
bring to me, and I will destroy it.” 

“ J3ut why not make the change at once ? I 
could as easily put one in the desk as the other.” 

“ No ; no. Wo must not risk it. There is just 
a chance that uncle may get about again aud take 
it into liis head to open the will, and then where 
should we be ? No ; make the change when that 
is impossible, and we are all right.” 

“1 see, I see,” said I, half-sickening at the 
dreadful deception, and yet too far committed to 
draw back; “ as I shall gain equally with your- 
■ eelf, I promise to do all you wish.” 

‘ When I arrived at hom^ all was quiet, so 
I presently went into the sick-room. ‘‘Nurae,” 


I said, “supper is ready. If you would like to 
go down, I will sit here half an hour for you.” 

‘ She gladly accepted my offer; and as Mr 
Russel was dozing, with the curtains drawn and 
the lamp turned down, I silently and quickly 
replaced the old gentleman’s will. 

‘ Well, time went on. Mr Russel, as you know, 
got gradually worse, and towards the end was 
more than half his time unconscious. One day 
you gave it as your opinion that he could not 
possibly live till the next, and it was during that 
last night that I stealthily made the change. In 
the morning he was dead; and so far our plot had 
succeeded completely. The result I *need say 
noticing aljout, as you are so well acquainted with 
it. • 

‘ But now I inu.st tell you of a little scheme of 
my own. I loved Charles, and would have done 
anything for, him, and had no compunction in 
helping him,^5 I thought doing so was a means 
to love, marriage, and fortune. Still, he had taught 
me to be almost as wily as himself, and to take 
every precaution ; so I determined to have a hold 
upon him, in ca.se he should endeavour to play me 
false. To this end, when I got possession of the j 
original wull, I went into my bedroom, and with ■ 
a sharp penknife, cut carefully the end of the j 
envelope, drew out the contents, which I care¬ 
fully transferred to my pocket, and then 'replaced 
them with blank paper the same size and thick¬ 
ness, gumming the edges of the, envelope together 
again with pale gum. I daresay it rva.s not very 
skilfully done, but it answered my purpose very 
Avell. Afterwards, when I gave it to Charles, he 
glanced at it, saw the seal wa-s unbroken, and sus¬ 
pecting nothing, committed it to the flames. We 
both watched it until it was consumed, Charles 
exclaiming: “ Now I am really master of the 
Willows.” 

“ And I soon shall be the mistress,” I added. 

“ Oh, that of course,” he replied. 

‘I have told you how he kept his promise— 
villain that he is!’ 

Thus finished this remarkable confession—a 
confession which to me was as acceptable as un¬ 
expected. Of couree there wp now no mystery, 
and I am only surprised that something of the 
I sort had not occurred to flie before ; but it mu.st 
; be remembered that I knew very little of Charles, 

I and no one had oven hinted—even if they knew— 
i of any connection between him and Mi.ss Leclcrc. 

; I read the confession all over again to Ellen, aud 
; we both rejoiced at the turn events had taken. 

! Miss Leclerc came in for a certain amount of piry ; 
j'et w'e could not but remember that liad it not 
been for her connivance and assistance, Chimles 
would have been unable tg carry out his nefarious 

BCllCIXlC* • 

‘Stili,’ said Ellen, ‘T am not sorry that you 
promised to allo\g’ lier to escape punishment If 
we get our own again, we can well afford to let 
her go.’ • 

In the morning I called upon Mr Sparks, my 
legal friend, and somewhat triumphantly laid’the 
matter before him. Ee was very pleased, and at 
once offered to^ assist^le all he could. We both 
agreed that afflir my promise to JMiss Leclerc, it 
would 1 h 3 bettor to try to settle tlfo matter ami¬ 
cably with Charles too. We therefore decided to 
wait upon him and tell him that all wlls dis- 

_^___ n] 
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covered; and if he confessed and gave up the 
property, we would then arrange without puhlicity 
or exposure. If, however, he resisted, we deter- 
minea at once to proceed to law. It was Ellen’s 
wish that, for the sake of the relationship between 
them, we should be as lenient as possible in case 
he yielded. 

Miss Leclerc duly kept her appointment, and 
brought the oft-mentioned will w'ith her. The 
conditions were again insisted on, and again 
agreed to; in fact I gave her fifty pounds on 
the spot, and promised another fifty pounds when 
all was settled. She then gave me the will, and 
was abonIFto go, when I said ; ‘ There is just one 
difficulty. Suppose Charles determines to defend 
the ca»e, he might say this confessiorf was alto¬ 
gether a trnmped-up tale, this will a forgery ; and 
as he has possession, I am not sure but that with 
a good lawyer he would beat us.’ 

* Ah! I don’t think he will attehipt to stand 
when he knows that I have told yoli all. But in 
case he does, then’—with sudden energy—‘then, 
will I attend and give evidence against him, ay, 
even if 1 have to stand in the clock beside him. 
No ; no. He must and shall disgorge his wealth. 
Yes; that shall be my revenge.’ 

Next morning Mr Sparks and myself went over 
to Cottam, and were ushered into the presence of 
Charles.* He was not too well pleased to see us, 
and his manner towards us was brusque and 
abrupt. 

‘ May I ask why I am favoured with a call so 
early in the morning ? ’ ho said with an attempt 
at hauteur, although 1 thought that in reality he 
'iVas not quite at his ease. 

* We have called on a very serious matter, Mr 
Charles Russel,’ I said gravely. 

‘ State it then please, os quickly as may be, or 
I cannot stay to hear you, as my time is precious.’ 

‘ Not more precious than your liberty, I pre¬ 
sume 1’ 

‘ My liberty! What do you mean ? What has 
your presence here to do with my liberty ? ’ 

‘Simply this. If you refuse to hear us, we 
shall have you arrested at once.’ 

‘ Arrested! Are you mad ? On what charge ? ’ 

* On the charge of forging your uncle's signature 
and changing the wills.’ 

< 1 —I—don’t unders^nd you.’ These were his 
words ; but they were belied by his ashy-pale face 
and starting eyes. 

‘ Ob, you don’t understand. Perhaps yon have 
forgotten. Then let me remind you of that night 
at the Bed Lion, of the new will you made, and 
of the instructions you gave to Miss Leclerc— 
iustractions which she so well carried out.’ 

‘ It is false ! I know nothing of what you are 
talking about. You have evidently come here to 
insult me. If so, you* have come to the wrong 
place, I can tell you ; aiid-the sooner you pack off 
to Kinton again, the better.’ All this with an 
attempt at bravado, which, however, did not 
deceive either of us, aS we saw in Uia face plenty 
of evidence of the real terror behind. 

t Ah well, perhaps you do hot remember these 
things. Then I have only one other bit of ijifor- 
mation for you, and that iS*—looking him straight 
in the face—‘ we have possessjwnf of the original 
will.’ n t ‘ •, 

‘It’s a lie-^-an infamous lie! for I myself saw 
it bur’- But here his courage failed him, aud 


he could hold out no longer; he saw the fatal 
admission he had made; and after that we had 
very little trouble with him. He •whined for 
mercy, and prayed that he might not be sent to 
prison. As it was not our wisli to proceed to 
extremes, we were as lenient with him as possible; 
and it was eventually arranged that the two 
hundred and fifty pounds paid to Ellen should bo 
returned to him, and that lie should emigrate to 
Australia. This he did ; and I think that not the 
least bitter portion of his punishment was the 
knowledge that it all came about through the 
instrumentality of the girl he had first tempted,, 
and then so cruelly deserted. 

Miss Leclerc was paid another fifty pounds, and 
joined her friends in America. "VVe were never 
troubled with either of them again. 

All that the world knew of the matter was, that 
a new will had been discovered leaving the pro¬ 
perty to Ellen. All the legal formalities were com¬ 
plied with, and we took possession; bappy that 
at length my Wife’s Inheritance was Regained. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO. 

Ilf TWO PABTS.—PABT II. 

THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OP AN UNKNOWN 
FAMILY. 

No signs of the lost path could we discover, and 
we wandered on we know not whither. In fact, 
as soon as wc left the ‘ open ’ on the summit of the 
clilf aud entered the, in many jdaces, impenetrable 
bush, w’e met with the fate of all wauderer.-) in 
the forest, and unconsciously walked round in a 
circle, finding ourselves at tlic end of an hour's 
ramble on the very spot whence we had started ; 
and before long 1 struck my foot violently against 
some impediment that seemed to be firmly im¬ 
planted in the earth, over which I stumbled and 
fell. I rose immediately, though I had hurt my 
foot badly, ami as-usted by Enrique, searched 
amongst tlie long coarse reedy j^ass, with which 
the spot was overgrown, for^ the object over 
which 1 had stuiyliled, * 'Ihis we soon discovered ; 
and to our great surprise, found it to be a piece of 
stout board or plank about six inches in w'idth, 
firmly implanted in the ground, from which— 
though it was now in a slanting position—it had' 
originally risen to the height of fifteen or sixteen 
inches. It had the appearance of a piece of plank 
brought on shore from some vessel, though it was 
completely sodden with the damp from the long 
rank grass which had concealed it from our sight, 
and was black and rotten with age. Three or 
four feet apart from it, we discovered another 
piece of board, also firmly planted in the earth, 
but rising only to the height of five or six 
inches. 

It wa.s evident that the two pieces of board were 
the head and foot marks of a grave—the grave of a 
child, from its small size—for on tearing up the 
grass, we perceived that the space between the 
two boards was slightly raised in the form of a 
mound. The remains that lay interred beneath 
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this mound were assuredly those of a European; 
for the wretched aborigines of Tierra del Fuego— 
perhaps the lowest beings upon earth in the 
scale of humanity—do not bury their dead, but 
cast the bodies into the sea, when they do not 
devour them, as, it has been positively asserted by 
some voyagers, they not unfrequently do. I was 
still examining these boards—on the larger of which 
I fancied tHnt I could perceive a portion of some 
inscription—when Enrique, who had wandered on, 
shouted to me that he had discovered another, 
and yet another, similar grave. Our cariosity 
was now fully awakened; and on further search 
we discovered two more graves; making five in all, 
within a circle of not more than forty yards in 
diameter. Though these graves were all of differ¬ 
ent dimensions, one only appeared to be that of 
an adult; and it was plainly apparent that the 
head-boards of each and all bore some inscrixdion, 
though the letters—which appeared to have been 
burned as w'ell as cut into the boards—were almost 
wholly obliterated, or had been rendered inde¬ 
cipherable by the decay of the boards them¬ 
selves. 

‘Who could they have been,’ we asked our¬ 
selves, ‘who lay thus buried in this lonely desolate 
spot at the extremity of the earth ? ’ 

Three hundred and thirty years had elapsed 
since 1519, when the Strait of Magellan and the 
iivljacent silores were Drat discovered by the 
Dutch raariiior who gave his name to the Strait: 
but only within the last fifty years, and during 
ihiit period but randy, had ships made the 
passage through the Strait or had mariners landed 
on the bleak shores. It is true that from the date 
of their discovery the .Strait and shores hatl been 
visited, at intervals far apart, by the early mariners 
—Dampier, Byron, and others; and by Cook 
when on liis voyages of discovery ; but these 
navigators of former days bad but touched o)i the 
coast—the very name of wliich was dreaded. 
None had penetrated to any distance inland, or 
knew anything of the sborgs, save that they were 
de; sribed as being the very abode* of desolation ; or 
of the inhabitants, of whom they gave the most 
absurd description; and even since the commence- 
^ment of the present century, those mariners who 
had passed through the Strait had not tarried on 
their way, if they could jwssihly avoid so doing, 
and bad felt relieved when the passage was safely 
made, and they had left the perilous coast behind 
them. Only those on board surveying vessels 
despatched by the governments of Great Britain or 
Chili—beginning in 1830 with Captain Fitzroy, 
in chief command of the Adventure and the 
Beanie—had lingered on the coast, and had mingled 
with the natives on shore ; and these vessels "had 
left none of the crews they carried, behind them. 
Who or what then was this family—to jud^'e from 
the appearance of the graves—that had lived and 
died ou this desolate spot of earth ? 

Beyond doubt, we thought, they must have 
been some unfortunate family that had been ahip- 
• wrecked ou the coast ; peril aps of the crew of the 
vessel, they alone having escaped death. Or more 
1 probably, some master-mariner who had his wife 


and children on hoard his vessel, had been set on 
shore with his family, and had been deserted by 
his mutinous sailors. But if either of these sup- 
ositions were correct, the circumstances must 
ave occurred at some long distant period; for 
people cast or left on the shores at any period 
during the present century would surely have 
found some means of making their existence on 
the lonely island known to mariners passing 
through the Strait, or landing on the shores, before 
they had died, one after another, as appeared to 
have peen the case with these, until the last 
unhappy survivor, who left no one to perform the 
I last sad duty for him, disappeared sfrom the 
sce^e. 

Forgetting for the moment our ship and ship¬ 
mates, we searched the spot for some vestiges of 
a hut or dwelling-place of some description; for 
the wretched natives of the island have no per¬ 
manent dwelliiigs, but content themselves with 
erecting a sOtt of tent, with branches of trees 
covered with hark, and raised hut three or four 
feet from the ground—something resembling the 
gipsy tents often seen in an English lane or 
common—beneath which they shelter themselves 
in cold and stormy weather. For a considerable 
time our search was made to no purpose. At 
length, however, just beyond the natural clearing 
in which the graves had been made, we «amc to 
a spot which seemed to us to have once been 
the site of a hut or dwelling-place. At any other 
time it would not have attracted our attention, 
for the earth—as in other parts of the hush or 
forest—was overgrown with coarse rushes or grass 
and rank prickly shrubs ; but Enrique accidentally 
stumbled into a dry ditch concealed beneath the 
long grass ; and on examining the ditch, we dis¬ 
covered that it formed a circle some five or six 
yards in diameter, and that the ground within 
the circle was raised in the centre, while it sloped 
gradually towards the ditch, doubtless to allow 
the water from the raius to run off into the 
hollow, and thus keep the ground within the 
circle dry. We searched this spot of ground 
diligently, and found several other pieces of 
board or plank, so much decayed that we could 
crumble some of them to dust between our 
fingers. 

At length Enrique picked up a crooked ten- 
inch nail, so much eaten awOT with rust, that 
when the rust was scraped off, it was scarcely ^ 
thicker than a knitting-needle ; and shortly after¬ 
wards I picked up from the bottom of the ditch 
what had once been the claw-head of a hammer, 
in a like rust-eaten condition. The finding of 
these articles made us still more eager in our 
search; and in the course of half an hour we 
found ill the ditch and within the circle, several 
other rust-eaten nails, and various other articles 
80 sodden and decayed'that it was difficult even 
to surmise wliat many of them had been—but 
which went to ^rove beyond doubt that the 
site had once been inhmiited by Europeans. 
Among other things, I found what appeared to 
have been the cover of a Family Bible, though the 
leather was so much decayed—iii fact it was 
reduced to a mere nia^of pulp—that I could not 
even have guessftd what it Iiad beem had there not 
been still adhering to it a cli^sp black with age 
and exposure, hut which on being scraped with the 
blade of- a penknife, proved to he brass. U bad 
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xesisted the action of the atmosphere, which had 
alnaost worn away the iron nails. 

We were still prosecuting our search, when 
Enrique suddenly started up from a stooping 
posture. * Hark ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Listen! What 
was that?’ The next moment the faint distant 
report of fireanns was heard. 

‘It is our shipmates/ said I. ‘They are out 
searching for us.’ 

Again the report was heard. We were loath to 
quit the spot; for we knew how difficult it was 
to find a given spot in the heart of the bush when 
once quitted, unless some measures were taken to 
guide the^jearchers to it. 

‘ Go you, Enrique,’ said I. ‘ Follow the sound 
of thejnuskets. I will remain here. Captain de 
Fcrrande would be greatly vexed if he were not 
to visit this spot,’ 

Enrique left me alone, and I emplojjred myself 
for some time in collecting such tisfling articles 
as I could find. Then I lay dow» on a grassy 
mound to rest. I heard the reports of firearms 
from time to time, sometimes 'distant, sometimes 
drawing nearer, and then again farther off. At 
length they ceased altogether, and I knew that 
Enrique had found the searching party. 

Enrique had left his match-box with me, and it 
had been arranged that I should collect .such dry 
leaves and grass as I could find and set them on 
fire, in order that the flames or smoke might guide 
the searchers to the spot. iTliis I now did by 
kindling a bonfire on the highest snot near by. 
There was little flame ; but the smoke soon rose 
in a vast black column, which towered high above 
the bush ere it dissipated itself in air. In the 
course of another hour I heard the report of fire¬ 
arms at no great distance, and soon afterwanis 
Enrique appeared with the surgeon and two 
BoUors. 

‘ They sent patties out from the ship at day-' 
break, in different directions,’ said Enrique a.s he 
drew near. ‘ C'aptain de Ferrande is with this one. 
lie will be here directly. Caramba! you made a 
ijELmoua smoke. We saw it two miles off f ’ 

He had’hardly spoken ere we heard the ap¬ 
proach of others through the bush, and presently 
a party of seamen, headed by the third officer, 
appeared. Captain* de Ferrande followed a few 
yards to the right au^ a short distance in the 
rear. Suddenly he appeared to stumble, and then 
gathering himself up, uttered an exclamation, and 
stooping down picked up something from the 
ground. If he had purposed to scold us for the 
trouble we had caused him and the rest of our 
shipmates, he forgot bis purpose in the discovery 
he had m^e. The article he had picked np was 
the thigh-bone of a human skeleton—evidently, 
^m its size, that of an adult male. In a few 
moments we had all gathered round him. The 
bone which he had trodden upon was part of a 
skeleton which lay near the decayed trunk of 
what had once been one of tfee largest trees in 
the bush. The bones* must have been separated 
before he approached the spot, but he had 
inadvertent scattered them'further apart with 
bis foot The skeleton was that of a man above 
the average stature, and Aough the bones were 
mnch decayed, all of them were there. 

One of ,the ’ sailora picked up something and 
handed it to tW Ca^ptain. It was a small chain, to 
whicl^what appeared to be a lo^et was attached, 


and which had been attached to the neck-bones of 
the skeleton. Chain and locket were both almost 
as black as ink, but they were not worn away; 
and on being scraped with the blade of a penknife 
they proved to be gold. The locket had to be 
forced open, not without much difficulty; but 
inside it contained two locks of hair plaited to¬ 
gether, in perfect preservation, and as soft and 
glossy as if they had but lately been severed from 
the heads of the owners. One of the locks was of 
a dark auburn hue; the other flaxen, and from 
its texture and appearance, it had been severed 
from the head of a young child. Placing the 
chain and locket in the pocket of his jacket, the 
Captain joined the rest of the party in the search 
for such article.s as might throw some light upon 
the condition of those who had, at some far 
distant date, evidently lived and died on this 
lonely spot. But nothing could be found save 
a few more articles similar to those that 
Enrique and I had picked up in the first 
instance. 

I then spoke of the grave-boards and the* 
inscriptions that I believed they had once borne, 
j and the entire ]>arty forthwith proceeded to the 
burial-ground. Captain do Ferrande was of the 
same opinion .ns Enri^ine and I with regard to 
j the inscriptions on the head-boards; ami it wa.s 
I determined to remove some of (hem fronr the 
ground and to examine them carefully in a better 
light. The board over which I had stumbled— 
evidently the head-board of an infaut’.s grave— 
was the first that was removed. As Enrique and 
I had imagined, it bore an inscription that had 
apparently been originally cut with a knife or 
chisel, and then burnt into the wood It had 
evidently been of considerable length ; but was 
now almost obliterat<Kl, the board being so much 
decayed that it would hardly bear handling. We 
perceived, however, that tlie inscription was in 
English ; and after a little study of the characters, 
we were enabled to decipher the name of ‘ Annie.’ 
This was the only complete vmrd that was decipher¬ 
able ; but we made out the following letters ami 

figures and portions of words: ‘-th. mem... 

. f d ... 1. ttl. Annie,. g.. tw. ~S~ re. — 

An.. D. 1.93.’ There had originally been 

a great deal mor,e tlian the above; but where 1 
have placed the, long' dashe-s, the letters were 
utterly indecipherable. As it stofsl, we made out 
the inscription so far to have been: ‘ To the 

Memory of dear little Annie, aged two years- 

March —, Anno Domini 1-93.’ This left us in 
doubt as to the century in which the interments 
had taken place. But this doubt was solved by 
the inscriptions on the board at the head of the 
longest grave and on the head-boards of two 
others. The inscription on the first mentioned 
of these boards had apparently once covered the 
entire surface ; but very few of the letters were 
now decipherable. All that we could make out 
were the following portions of words, and date: 

<- B.lo..a W.f., .g.d 4. — — 16.4.* 

As we supposed—‘ To the Memory of my Beloved 
Wife, aged 4— ——1694.’ We did not remove 
any more of the boards, the inscriptions on the 
others being almost wholly obliterated, though 
we made out on one the complete date, 1691, and 
on another the name of * Willie.’ 

After we had taken notes of the decipherable ' 
letters, names, and dotes, we replaced the boards 
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firmly above the graves from which, we luid 
removed them; and then, before we quitted the 
spot, carefully collected the bones of the skeleton, 
and buried them alongside the grave of the long- 
deceased wife. 

Thus, after the lapse of one hundred and fifty- 
eight years—for it was now apparent that the 
previous interments liad taken place between the 
years 1091 and 1094—the remains of the unhappy 
man were'laid to rest beside those of his wife. 
Beyond a doubt he was the last survivor of the 
family, who having no one to perform for .him 
the last sad duty of humanity, had laid himself 
down to die, alone and uncared for, beneath the 
tree, whicli while his bones were rotting in the 
air, had itself decayed. 

Captain de Ferrande harl at first decided to 
retain possession of the gold locket and chain, 
which contained the cherished locks of the un¬ 
happy mail’s wife, and of one—probably of the 
youngest, of his children—little Annie. But after 
some consideration, he placed the locket and iis 
coutent.s in the grave, along with the bones of the 
husband and father who liad treasured them to 
the last. Some of the other worthless articles 
were curried on board the ship as mementoes—but 
were soon forgotten and lost—and we quitted the 
spot, never again to visit it. 

How tliis unfortunate family came to live and 
die in the island of Tierra del Fuego, at a period 
.so distant as IC91-4, when few vessels had 
visited the dreary spot, may never he known. But 
it is mournful to jiicture their unhappy fate ; to 
fant’y tlun* dying one after another—the children 
first—dyitig probably through the lack of the 
necessaries of life, with no one to afford them 
relief during their illness, until at length the 
wife succumbed, leaving her unhappy husband 
alone—for liuw long, none can tell! Perhaps but 
for a short space of time, perhaps for long weary 
years ! It is sad to think of the poor man lying 
down to die alone at last; but it is probable that 
he found in death a happy release from his 
sufferings. We endeavoured to learn from the 
miserable nativu^s of the i.slaud, something of tiiis 
unfortunate family. We thought it probable that 
they might have some record or tradition of a 
family of white people who lo;ig ago had lived 
and died on the island. Tt was, however, with 
very considerable difficulty that we were able to 
make them understand what we meant; and w'hea 
at length they appeared to comprehend, they 
seemed to be afraid or to eutertein a dislike to 
speak of the matter. They would shake their 
heads, point to the sea, the earth, the sky, and 
then again shaking their heads, w'ould become 
obstinately silent. On one occasion, Captain de 
Ferrande tried to induce one who appeared to be 
a chief, or at least to exercise some little authority 
over the rest of the people of the island, to guide 
and accompany him through the bush to the spot 
w'hero the remains of the family of white people 
lay interred. But the fellow shook his head and 
ran away, shouting as if seized with sudden terror ; 
and as 1 have said, none of us ever again visited 
the spot 

Had this unfortunate family been cast or left on 
shore in Patagonia, on the opposite shore of the 
Strait, their fate would in all probability have 
been less miserable. They would have mingled 
with and found help from the natives; and most 


likely, would have found some means of getting 
away from^the desolate region; for the Pata¬ 
gonians, though but scantly civilised, are not 
savag^ and are in all respects an infinitely 
superior race to their wretched Tierra del Fuegau 
neighbours. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN 
GOVERNESSES IN ENGLAND. 

Some time ago, the German ambassador, Count 
Mfin^er, formally opened a Home in London for 
German governesses. This Home (16 Wyndham 
Place, Bryanston Square, W.) is the result of the 
ui^ted labours of a number of ladies, called ‘ The 

• -t. ' 

Association of Qennan Governesses in England,’ 
assisted by lady patronesses, and is another grati¬ 
fying example of patient adherence to *a desired 
object. • 

The great'^ncrease of the study of the German 
language and literature has naturally led a con¬ 
siderable number of educated German ladies to 
come over to this country as teachers in schools 
and families. In the year 1877, one of these 
ladies, specially gifted with tact, energy, and 
what we in England would call ‘ pluck,’ originated 
the idea of the Gtjrman governesses and. teachers 
throughout the country forming themselves into a 
bund or society for the circulation of various 
German and English educational and scientific 
journals among.st themselves, and at the same 
time to procure engagements without the assist¬ 
ance of agents. In a few months the number of 
members increased to seventy-five, and -now it 
has reached upwards of four hundred. 

Previous to the formation of this Association, 
situations were for the most part obtained through 
‘agents,’ who charged a considerable percentage 
on the salary of a lady for whom they had obtained 
an appointment. This plan, which obviously en¬ 
tailed a certain degree of dependence on these inter¬ 
mediaries, is now entirely done away with by the 
working of the Association. By members reporting 
vacant places and patronesses recommending their 
friends, a means of interchange is thus kept up 
w'hich is highly serviceable to all concerncct 
When a member—to become which a certificate 
from a clergyman and good testimonials are requj- 
site—makes application to the Secretary for an 
appointment, a form is seut, containing a list of 
questions to be filled up by the applicant, giving 
an exhaustive summary of her qualilications. This 
schedule being drawn up by the Committee of the 
Association, is do a certain extent technical; and 
by this means a great deal is elicited about the 
acquirements, &e. of thv governes.s, which the lady 
engaging would no doubt wish to know, but which, 
she could not poesibly be expected to remember 
at a personal interview. Ladies have thus much 
more chance of being suited than if they attempted 
to conduct matters lor themselves. ^ 

In a short time after the formation of the Asso¬ 
ciation, it became nectaeary to have an office, with 
a regular Secretary to conduct the business affairs, 
which had up till this time been mai:^ed by 
specially industrious membei^ in *bituation8. A 
place was therefore selected as near the a^ode of 
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the President as possible, which has now developed 
into an established Home, to which new members 
nrriving from Germany can go at once on lauding, 
and to which sick members and those out of 
employment can turn at all times. The affairs 
of the Association are conducted by a President, 
Secretary, and six of a Committee of governesses, 
each of whom has been from ten to sixteen years 
in England. 

Since the opening of the office in April 1878, 
the work has proceeded most satisfactorily, and 
eeveral hundreds of German governesses,^ have 
obtained engagements. Members placed by the 
Association pay two per cent, of their first 
year's salary towards the fund for the sick, as 
compared with five to ten per cent, charged 
by agents. Each member also pays an annual 
subscription of seven shillings and sixpence to¬ 
wards the maintenance of the Home. The list of 
patronesses, w’hich is a large one, is headed by 
the name of the late lamented Printess Alice, of 
whom the Committee say in their annual Report, 
‘her energetic efforts and lively interest in the 
Association have chiefly promoted its extension 
and success.’ The whole undertaking has been 
conducted from its commencement with patience, 
energy, and business-like intelligence. 

To assist in raising funds for the opening of 
the Home, the Duke of Westminster twice kindly 
opened the reception-rooms at Qrosvenor House 
for concerts arranged by patronesses. The task 
these ladies have so successfully accomplished 
is increased when we remember the busy lives 
goveraesses in most cases live, and the fact that 
they were all foreigners; and the necessity for it 
is clearly proved by the fact that the Home, 
although only opened some months ago, is already 
full. 

‘EXPECTANT ATTENTION.’ 

From an article on Mental Physiology w'hich 
appeared in the Edinhur^jh Revieiv we extract 
the following remarkable instance of animal 
intelligence. ‘The well-known astronomer Dr 
Huggins, had a four-footed friend dwelling 
with him for many years as a regular member 
of his household, a mastiff of noble proportions 
who bore the great napie of “ Kepler.” This dog 

E ossessed many rare gifts, wliich harl secured for 
im the admiration and regard of a large number 
of scientific acquaintances, and amongst tliese was 
one which be was always ready to exercise for 
the entertainment of visitors. At the close of; 
luncheon or dinner, Kepler used to march gravely 
und sedately into the room, and set himself down 
at his master’s feet. Dr Huggins t hen propounded 
to him a series of arithmetical (juestions, which 
the dog invariably solved without a mistake. 
Square roots were extracted offhand with the 
utmost readiness and promptness. If asked what 
was the square root of nine, Kepler replied by 
three barks ; or, if the* question were the square 
root of sixteen, by four. Then various questions 
followed, in which much more complicated pro¬ 
cesses were involved—such, for instance, as “ Add 
seven to eight, divide tie® sum by three, and 
multiply by two,” To such a q«estion as that 
Kepler gave more consideration, and sometimes 
hesitated in making up his mind as to where his 
barks ought finally to stop. Still, tbe end, his 


decision was alwat's right. The reward for each 
I correct answer was a piece of cake, which was 
i held before him during the exercise; but until 
the solution was arrived at, Kepler never moved 
his eye from his master’s face. The instant the 
last bark was given he transferred his attention to 
the cake. 

‘ This notable case of canine sagacity, however, 
in no way militates against the remmks which 
have recently been made in reference to the ideo¬ 
motor character of the quadrupedal mind. Dr 
Huggins was perfectly unconscious of suggesting 
the proper answer to the dog, but it is beyond all 
question that he did so. The wonderful fact is 
that Kepler bad acquired the habit of reading in 
his master’s eye or countenance some indication 
that w'as not known to Dr Huggins himself. The 
case was one of the class which is distinguished by 
physiologists as that of expectant attention. Dr 
Huggins was himself engaged in working out men¬ 
tally the various stages of his arithmetical pro¬ 
cesses as he propounded the numbers to Kepler, 
and being, therefore, aware of what the answer 
should be, ey.jmted the dog to cease barking wdien 
that number was reached ; and that expectation 
suggested to his own brain the unconscious signal 
which was catight by the quick eye of the dog. 
The instance is strictly analogous to the well- 
known case in which a button, suspended from a 
thread and held by a finger near to the rinj of a 
glass, strikes the hour of the day as it swings, and 
then stops—that is, provided the person who holds 
the button, himself knows the hmir. The ex- 
I planation of this occurrence is that the hand 
j which holds the button trembles in consecjuencc 
of its constrained position, and in that way sets 
the button swinging ; and as the attention of the 
experimenter is fixed upon the oscillation, in the 
expectation that a definite number of strokes upon 
the glass will occur, his own hrain-convohitioiis 
take care that the movements of the finger shall 
be in accordance with that expectation.’ 

‘The matheniati«il training of poor Ketder lias 
unfortunately come to an untimely end. The 
interesting arithmetician died of an attack of 
typhus fever, to the great sorrow »f his large 
circle of friends, and he now sleep under the 
shadow of the telescopes at Tulsa Hill. I'lie 
memory of his high attainments and of the dis¬ 
tinguished success with which he upheld the 
reputation of his name, however, remains. His 
most intimate friends also enjoy the consolation 
of an excellent portrait of his thoughtful face, 
lit up w'ith the exact expression which it bore 
when he W'as engaged Avitn his arithmetical pro¬ 
blems.’ 

ROSES. 

A CRIMSON rosebud into beauty breaking; 

A hand outstretched to pluck it ere it fall; 

An hoar of triumph, and a sad forsaking ; 

And then, a withered rose-leaf—that is all. 

A maiden’s heart that knoweth not love’s darting; 

A voice that teacheth Jove beyond recall; 

An hour of joy—an hour of bitter parting ; 

And then, a broken heart—and that is all. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN MANITOBA 
The agricultural possibilities of Manitoba have 
recently attracted so much attention, that we pro¬ 
pose to offer a few words on the subject. It will 
bo known to most of our readers that Com- 
missionei’s were despatched by government to 
America to report upon farming and agricultural 
exports; and that farmers’ delegates from various 
parts of Great Britain were sent across to Canada 
to look al>(sut thorn and furnish full accounts as 
to its cligi'iality as a held for farming enterprise. 
7'hose accounts are now before us, as art; also some 
inteiesting observations made by Lord Elphinstone, 
in a lecture which he delivered after his recent 
visit to Western Canada. 

lilanitoba is one hundred and thirty-five miles 
long east and west, by one hundred and four 
miles in breadth, its area being fourteen thou- 
eand three hundred and forty 8(juare miles. But 
this is only a small fragment compared with the 
great North-west Territories, which have been 
■estimated to comprehend an extent of two hun¬ 
dred million acres of avail^^blc land, alone capable 
of supplying all the grain retpured for the United 
'Kingdom. 

Since Manitoba was organised as a state of the 
.Canadian Dominion, it has entered on a career of 
progress and prosperity. A census taken in 1823 
gave a population of six Imndred ; that of 1871, 
immediately after the transfer, was twelve thou¬ 
sand ; now Winnipeg, the capital, alone boasts of a 
population of about ten thousand. Fort Garry, 
the nucleus round which the town of Winiiipcfg has 
.gathered, was long, as it is still, one of the most 
important trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Winnipeg, the capital of the province, is situ¬ 
ated at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers, and stands fifth in commercial importance 
amongst cities of tlie Canadian Dominion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1873, is connected by rail 
•with Chicago and Detroit, and will shortly possess 
Tail way communication with the United States by 
way of Duluth and the Lakes; while it will have 


the benefit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
will run through Manitoba, North-west Terri¬ 
tory, and British Columbia, on to the Pacific. 
Three years before its incorporation as a city, 
Winnipeg consisted of a few rude hon.ses with 
about two hundred inhabitants. Now it has a 
well-settled appearance, with several xf^idc and 
well-kept streets. Many of the hou.ses are of 
wood ; but others, built of cream-coloured brick, 
give it an attractive appearance. It has several 
hotels, a club-bousc, and various other places of 
entertainment. The Post-office, governor’s resi¬ 
dence, Court-house, City Hall, and Custom-house 
are tlie chief public buildings of the place. The 
U niversity of Manitoba is governed by a council 
i of representatives of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 

I and Roman Catholic churches. The Red River 
J aVjounds in fish, and occasionally excellent wild 
t grapes are to be found on its banks—a good 
i indication of the warmth of the climate, at least 
‘ in summer. Garden flowers grow well, with hues 
j as brilliant as any to be seen in Italy. 

I The climate of Manitoba is one of great 
, extremes—very hot in summer, and very cold in 
I winter ; but Lord Elphinsfbne did not find any of 
the settlers who wore willing to exchange their 
cold dry winter for the bleak, damp, and change¬ 
able climate of Engbind. During the five months 
I of snow the settler has abundant opportunitj^ for 
I cutting his trees and fencing; while he draws his 
i heavy material on sledges. Ponies are. left to 
I shift for themselves, hut cattle must he housed and 
fed on prairie Kay, which can he cut in summer, 
and stacked for winter use, at about one dollar 
per ton. The intense frost of winter, penetrating 
about three feet «into the ground, j.s invaluable 
for the purposes of agriculture, lorming a store 
of congealed moisture, which melts when the snn 
gains power, and so nurtures the yoot-crops^in 
the hot summer months. The soil is black and 
loamy, four to twelve 1^'t deep, and of the richest 
' description ; anil instances are known where the 
land lias been sown in wheat -for ftfriy^successive 
years, the latest crop being as good as the fir^t. 
Some idea of the wonderful productiveness of 
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tlie soil may be gained from the resalts of the 
Agricultural Show .held in Winnipeg in 1876. 
Ihe extraordinary dimensions and weight of the 
following Vegetables are vouched for by a friend* of 
Lord Elphinstona Thus, he measured and weighed: 
Turnip (Swede), 36| lbs.; turnip (white), 20 lbs.; 
mangold, twenty'hve inches long, twenty-one inches 
drcumference, 19|- lbs.; carrot, fourteen inches long, 
twelve and a half inches circuud'erence; cabbage 
(drum-hea(led), lbs .; cabbage, early (without 
leaves), 16 lbs. ; cauliflower (without leaves), 12J 
lbs.; sugar beetroot, 8 lbs.; radish, thirteen inches 
long, ele'i'en inches circumference, lbs.; three 
onions (whiteX 3 lbs. ; six potatoes (early rose), 
12 11*6:; six potatoes (white), 11 lbs ,; pumpkin, 
twelve feet in circumference, 391 lbs. 

Potatoes seem to thrive amazingly. Thirteen 
‘eyes’ were planted and yielded four bushels: 
next five bushels were planted, Wliich yielded 
three hundred bushels. Grain is ushallv sown in 
May, as soon as the weather permits, and is above 
ground in a few days afterwards ; and in August, 
within seventy to ninety days after sowing, the 
harvest is gathered in. Wheat has been known 
to produce as much as 40 bushels to the acre, of 
66 to 68 lbs. weight per bushel; oats, 76 to 90 
bushels ; barley, 60 bushels. The cost of produc¬ 
tion is calculated at Is, 8d. per bushel only. One 
of the farmers’ delegates makes the statement that, 
on fairly good laud, on ah average, <a yield of 24 
bushels of wheat per acre may be calculated upon 
for twenty years, and without using any manure ; 
though we would here remark that the use of 
manure to a certain extent, is now being recog¬ 
nised as an important factor in the continued 
productiveness ot the soil. 

At present the absence of railways or other 
easy inodes of transit is a serious drawback to 
the Manitoba farmer. Hence a i>ioposal for the 
export of grain to Europe by way of Hud.son’s 
Bay, has been under the consideration of the 
Dominion government; one apparent drawback, 
however, exists in the fact that this water-way 
would be blocked up with ice for about eight 
months of the year—a ditficulty which will tax 
human ingenuity to overcome. Powers have been | 
asked from the Dominion government for the con¬ 
struction of a railway, from Winnii>eg to Hudsou’-s 
Bay, and also for a line of steamers thence to 
England; and the statement has been made on 
good authority—significant for the British agri¬ 
culturist—that the best wheat will be landed in 
England at thirty shillings per quarter, when the 
xailwayB are in full operation. 

A word may now be said about the condi- 
t Ktn* of settlement in Manitoba. In certain parts 
of the territory a government gAut of one hnn- 
dred and six^ acres of surveyed land is given 
for the nomiaal fee o'f 'ten dollars, to any one 
who really proposes to settle. He must be above 
eighteen years of age, and must stay and cultivate 
the laud for three years before the government 
will grant the patent or title-<Ieed8 for it. The 
isruier can at the same time have the pre-emp¬ 
tion of another hundred and sixty acres of neigh¬ 
bouring ground, for wlfiich one dollar per acre 
is chai'ged, payable in' ipstalmcSits, the first of 
which i» dpe” at .the end of three years. These 
terms do not, however, hold good in the case 
pf ciHain belts of land imm^iately adjoining 


the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, when the 
line runs through the prairie-country, will be thus 
rendered more valuable. 

According to the Dominion Lands Act, the lands 
are divided into quadrilateral townships, compris¬ 
ing thirty-six sections of one mile square in each, 
Avith necessary alloAvances for roads. Each section 
of 640 acres is again divided into quarter-sections 
of 160 acres, and all toAvnships and lots are rect¬ 
angular. No purchase of more than one section 
or 640 acres shall be made by one person, and 
payments must be in cash. The free grants 
consist of quarter-sections of 160 acres, as already 
mentioned. It may interest some intending 
settlers to knoAV that timber-lands are disposed of 
so as to benefit the greatest number. Sucii of the 
sections as contain belts or tracts of timber are 
subdivided into wood-lots of not less than ten or 
not more than twenty acres in each lot; as much 
as will afford wood for each quarter-section prairie- 
farm, in each township. Coal-lands cannot bo 
taken as homesteads; but no reservations are made 
regarding gold, silver, iron, copper, or other mines 
or minerals. We might mention that coal is to 
be bad in abundance, extending over a belt of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth, and chiefly in the Saskatchewan district. 
Deposits of copper and iron also await, as they 
will no doubt reward, future enterprise. 

In order to make a fair start on bis hundred 
and sixty acre.s, a man should have at least one 
hundred pounds, sixty pounds of u'hicb would be 
spent on the purchaise of stock and farm imple¬ 
ments, leaving forty poumls available for the 
building of a house and 8tal>le. The men who 
succeed are those who go out in spring, select 
their hmd, and at once engtigo themselves as 
labourers. The wages of labourers vary from one 
and a quarter to two dollars i)er day ; female 
servants get from Ih’c to six dollars ]>er mouth, 
with board; while j)louglimeu get one and a 
quarter dollars jjer day. While thus labouring, 
the intending settler is eai’iiing Avages and hi.s 
board, and is perhaps aide by the fullovA'ing spring 
to buy what is necessary for a small start ou his 
own land. His iirst Avork is to ^ild a hut or 
house, after aa-IucIi be will break '^p and sow a 
portion of his allotment. After securing their 
crops, iutendingc settlers again engage themselvoa 
for the Avinter as labourers, returning to their 
allotment in spring; and so by degrees wiirk 
themselves into the happy position of being 
master of their own land. 

Here, however, as everywhere else, and in every 
other undertaking in life, thrift and labour are 
indispensable essentials to success. ‘ It is folly to 
think,’ says Lord Elphinstone, ‘ that fortunes are 
to be made in Canada or elsewhere without labour. 
A man, in order to succeed, mmst be prepared for 
bard work and many inconveniences, especially in 
a young country. But if ho goes determined to 
fight his battle and determined to Airin' his battle^ 
that man is perfectly certain to succeed, and 
to gain a position for himself and his family 
better, far better, than anything to which he can 
even hope to attain at home.’ As u proof that 
there are such provident settlers, no leas than 
three million acres of wheat-land were allotted 
during 1878 to men of this clasa Some camo 
from Ontario and the eastern provinces of Canada,’ 
while two thousand were from the United States. 
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As giving some idea of the nature of the 
houses built by settlers, Lord Elphinstone gives 
a pleasant picture of a homestead, called Mount 
Pleasant, on a height overlooking the Little 
Saskatchewan Eiver. It was occupied by a 
Scotsman named Qeikie, who had left Perthshire 
three years ago with two of bis brothers, and wtw 
now prmjrietor of nearly a thousand acres of his 
own. Their house was built of logs from the 
neighbouring forest, and internally had only one 
good room, with kitchen and servants’ room adjoin¬ 
ing, In this room there was the usual accumula¬ 
tion of stores, consisting of soap, tea, tinned 
meat, pots of jam, whips, bridles, guns, carpenters’ 
tools, &c. j with a stove in the centre, and under¬ 
neath was a largo collar for keeping potatoes. 

His lordship’s remarks as to farming prospects 
are interesting. Alluding to the enormous graiu- 
j produce, he says that ‘for many years to come 
j the surplus produce will all be consumed on 
the spot by the new settlers; but by-and-by as 
the laud becomes cultivated and tlie country is 
opened up by railways, affording greater facili¬ 
ties for exportation, there is no doubt that an 
enormous amount of grain and other produce will 
; liud its way to this country. This must affect, 
j and seriously affect, our farming interests. . . 

' There can be no doubt that there is a great 
j future in store for that country; and it will be 
i well to look to the future prospects of our own 
! country, as it may be affected by Canada, fairly 
I in the face. From all 1 saw, I am driven to the 
conclusion that the value of land at home cannot 
i maintain i‘s present liigh standard.’ 
i In tho light of all the foregoing detaUa it is 
’ evident that the struggling British farmer, with 
i a liLLle cuj>ital, would place himself in a vastly 
, suinriof poshiou for getting on, by settling in 
; Manitoba. There he could have, to begin with, a 
i free grant of Land of extraonlinary fertility, -with 
I the pre-emption of another section of laud, should 
i he reipiire it, at the price of an ordinary year’s 
1 rental of moderate land in the home country, 

I Or ho could purchase}, if he chose, improved 
i laud in an eligible locality, in the neighbourhood 
' of Winnipeg, where all kinds of agiicultural 
; implements, &c. may be purcluised; or on the 
! proposed route of the CaiKidiau\Pacific Railway, 

! at moderate rates. A large fuuiily, instead of 
I being a burden, will be an assistance to the 
I settler; the sons may help in home farm-work 
I ,in tho first place, and by-and-by may acquire 
I homesteads of their own. 


and that the most eligible land is risii^ in price. 
On sheltered farms, cattle may stand out of doors 
all the season, and on farms take the place 
ot horses for field-work. They are fed on prairie 
hay, which in summer is cut for the winter 
sup^y; jmd occasionally a little crushed com. 
All settlers agree that they have mauy discom¬ 
forts and inconveniences, with hard work in seed, 
hay, and harvest time; and in summer black 
flies and mosquitos, which for a couple of months 
are a torment to new settlers. On the other hand, 
eettlets have much to sweeten their lot: they may 
farm as they will, sell what they choo8% and when 
they choose, and indulge in field-sports to their 
hearts’ content. , 

Intending emigrants can receive accurate infor¬ 
mation as to fares and routes from almost any 
American shipping agent. We give several ad¬ 
dresses to avhich applications may be sent; 
Silver & Co, 67 Comliill, London; Finn, Main, 
& Montgomery, 24 James Street, Liverpool; 
J. P, Oliver, 16 Thistle Street, Edinbuigh. Full 
information as to assisted emigration to Canada 
for a^culturists, tenant farmers, and aU who 
intend to follow the occupation of fanning, may 
be had from tho Dominion of Canada Emigra¬ 
tion OlSces, 31 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.O. On application to A V. H. Carpenter, 
general passenger and ticket agent, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, an illustrated pamphlet of Manitoba 
win be sent post-free. 

Lord Dufferin, the late Governor-general of 
Canada, in speaking of Manitoba, termed it ‘ the 
keystone of that mighty arch of sister provinces 
which span the entire continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific.’ The i>icture he drew of the country 
was equally just and happy, with its streams which 
* flow for their entire length through alluvial plains 
ot the richest description, where year after year 
wheat can be raised without manure, or any sensible 
diminution in its yield, and where the soil every¬ 
where presents the appearance of a highly culti¬ 
vated suburban kitchen-garden in England.’ He 
closed, as we would do now, by hoping that Mani¬ 
toba and the North-west Territories may eventually 
become happy and prosperous homes to millions 
of the human race. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 

CHAPTER V.—HISTORY. 

Four obedient servant, Aminadab Taaier. 


In land-purchase it is always best to deal 
directly with the government agent, avoiding 
secoiulaty or interested parties, cai’e being taken 
to examine the land before concluding the baigain, 
and to see that the title to it is indisputable. 
Shippers look confidently for a large immigra¬ 
tion to America in the course of the present 
spring; and it has been calculated that upwards 
of forty thousand settlers will be added to the 
population of the North-west Territories during 
the present year. 

Testing the foregoing inducements by the expe¬ 
rience of those who Imve been settled for some 
time in Manitoba, we find them amply borne out. 
Farmers who have settled as recently as 1877 
have no hesitation in inviting plucky, industrious 
ypung men with from L.51K) to L.IO 60 to go there. 
They report that every kind of crop is doing well, 


Mr Crisp, managing clerk of the branch of the 
county bank at Hetherton, sat on a sweltering 
summer morning in the bank’s retiring-room. Mr 
Crisp had nothing particular to do, and had 
exhausted that day’s Times. Tho weather was 
oppressive; and notwithstanding that the window 
was opened and the blind down, and that Mr 
Crisp, for further ease, had discarded his coat 
and sat in his* shirt sleeves, he perspired dread¬ 
fully. He mopped his damply gleaming baldness 
and his jolly face with a scented handkerchief of 
yellow silk, and fanuelT himself with the Times 
supplement, and* yawned. Mr Crisp was a mighty 
angler, and he yearned just then foi* a \xuet cast 
in his favourite stream, and could almost ^aucy 
himself standing knee-deep in grasses, wi^ 
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taroa^ landscape dozing round about him, and, the 
«ii8 of the river blowing in his face. He awoke 
Irom this vision with a sense of added heat and 
ogffiravataon, and went viciously for a blue-bottle 
imh his ruler. The blue-bottle took refuge on 
the manager's gleaming baldness, and Mr Crisp 
rising in a sudden heat of temper—as the quietest 
of men will do under this sort of aggravation— 
whipped the blue-bottle from its refuge, and, 
ttdiing a towel from a cupboard, piirsued it 
with deadly intent to the window. Fiery hot, 
perspiring, and shirt-sleeved, he hogged the' blue- 
TOttle froQS coigne of vantage to coigne of vantage, 
and chased it from stronghold unto stronghold, 
until, as he held himself in readiness for a Ifiial 
blow, whilst the blue-bottle walked impuilently 
across a pane in the veiy centre of the window, 
the door of the room opened, and Mr Frank 
Paii'holt entered. . 

Mr Frank Fairholt was exasperatipgly cool, and 
Mr Crisp was most aggravatingly hot and flushed 
and untidy, and felt himself t^en at a disadvan¬ 
tage. He regarded Frank for a moment as though 
he would include him in a common anathema 
with the blue-bottle; but thought better of it, and 
returned his Ausitor’s greeting cheerily enough. 

‘I have a little business. Crisp,’ said Frank. 
‘Come across to the ClmteriDood, and have some 
hock-and-soda, and cool yourself, and talk it 
over.’ 

‘ With plea-sure,’ responded Mr Crisp; but i 
before starting, he went into tha cupboaid from | 
W’hich be had taken the towel, and after a pleasant I 
splashing there, emerged rosy but cool. Strug- i 
gling into bis coat,’ he grew hot again; and his 
baldness, before he covered it with his luit, once 
more gleamed damply. Tliey ivalked across the 
sunny street together and into the old-fashioned 
hotel. 

‘Jenny, my dear,’ said Frank, noddiug fami¬ 
liarly to the pretty barmaid, ‘ let me have a bottle 


smooth his moustache aud to arrange his hat and 
his curls, and swaggered calmly round on Crisp. 

‘What’sthe business, Mr Fairholt?’ asked the 
managing clerk lazily, from a cloud of smoke, 

‘Oh, it’s not much,’ Frank returned. ‘I’ve 
been going rather too rapidly up in town, and I 
don’t care about falling on the governor ] and so 
my brother Will has just done this for me.' He 
produced a purse, and took therefrom a piece of 
stamped paper, and throw it across the table to 
Mr Crisp. 

‘ M-in-m,’ said Mr Crisp, taking it up and look¬ 
ing at it. ‘ Two hundred ? And four mouth.s ? 
I wouldn’t do this kind of thing too ol'leu, Mr 
Fairholt. Do you want me to cash it V 

‘ Yes,’ said Frimk attelessly, * if you will be so 
good.’ 

‘ Well, of course I ’ll do it,’ Mr Crisp responded 
with e.x:postulatory voice and manner. ‘But I 
wouldn’t try this game too often, if I were you. 
It’s a bad game. Of course Mr Will’s name is 
good enough for two hurulred here, and it shan’t 
pass out of our hands.—Cra'sns Brothers ? Yes ; 
they ’re our Loudon agents.’ Mr Ci isp turned the 
blue paper over in his hands and continued: ‘ You 
can’t work a dead horse, you know, and it’s just 
like trying to do that, to work for money when 
you’ve spent it already. So I’d just advise yon, 
Mr Fairholt, to do us little in this way as you 
possibly can.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall trouble you again, Crisj*. 
In point of fact, I ’vo been going the {)aci* up there 
to such an extent that I was obliged t'o do it now. 
But,’ added Frank jauntily, ‘Ihji going to settle 
down, lUid train for matrimony. By the way, I 
have to start by the 12.10. We’ll finish our 
hock, and then go over lo the bank together.’ 

Mr Crisp nodded acquiescence ; and they talked 
about indilfcrent matters for a tiii\e, and then, the 
cigars and the wine being both finishol, relumed 
to the bank, where Mr Crisp handed over notes 


of hock and two bottles of soda, and a ton of ice,! and gold to the amount of the bill, minus interest 
and some good cigars. Send them up to the j at three and a half per cent, per aumim, and Frank 
coffee-room at once. There's nobody there, 1 j shook hiuids aud departed. 

The train flashed through the pea^ful western 
country, and Frank, as he looked lazily from the 
carriage, determhied to take thi.s, that, and the 
other seHiue for "a picture some day. But in an 
hour or thereabouts he fell asleep, aud did not 
awake until he found his ticket demanded. The 
train panted into Easton Station shortly afterwards, 
and the young artist took a hackney-coach amt 
trundled to liis rooms in Montague Cardens. 
Arrived there ho found several letters awaiting 
him, and amongst them one which rau thus : 

„ ^ 7 Acbe Bcili)ixg3, Citt. 

Sir— v\ hen last I saw you, I gave you a week 
to look about yourself. That was a fortnight ago, 
and if things arc not settled by Thursday next, I 
shall have to make a row. —Your olx'dient ser¬ 
vant, Aminaoab Taskkb. 

/’..S'.—I shall wait for you here not later than 
six o’clock on Thursday evening. 

‘ Confound the, fellow! ’ said Frank, pulling at 
his curls and surveying his own reflection in the 
mirror above the mantel-piece. ‘And it’s five 
o’clock already. I sumwBe I must go down and 
see him. It’s a horrible nuisance, now that I have 
money in my pocket, that I must turn it out so 


suppose? Mr Crisp and I want to talk busi¬ 
ness.’ 

‘ There’s no one there, Mr Frank,’ responded 
the pretty barmaid; ^and Mr Crisp and Frank 
went up together. 

‘ Did it ever strike you. Crisp — said Frank. 

He got no further, for Mr Crisp, arising with a | 
look of settled determination upon his face, took a ' 
napkin from the buffet, unfolded it, and ajqjroached | •-h® youiig 

the window with a stealthy step. ‘ You know how | trundled to lus 
you caught me, Mr Fairholt,^ said the managing * 
clerk, with a dark and tragic look. ‘ I was after 
a fellow then ; but I ’ll finish him this time.’ A 
blue-bottle buzzed harmlessly on the pane, and 
Mr Crisp, with one deitorous flick of his napkin 
slew him, and bore his body triumphantly to the 
table, where he inumed it with'-cigar-ashes. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr Crisp. ‘You 
were saying—Had I ever noticeil ’-L—. 

. ‘ I was saying,’ returned Frto^ ‘ that here comes 
the prettiest girl in this division of the county, 
bearing in her fair hands-the best of liquors for 
a day like this.—^Your healthy Jenny.—Yours, 

Crisp. Pretty tipple! Try a weed.’ Frank 
strolled to the mirror, and admired himself, with 
a taU tumbler in one hand and a cigar in the 
other. He laid down his tumbler in order to 
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soon. One hundred and sixty to him, and I'm 
left with only fifty pounds in the wide wide world, 
and with this affair of Will’s hanging over me. 
Well, it’s got to be done, I suppose.’ So Frank 
emerged from his chambers, nailed a passing 
coach, was driven to the city,, and reached 
7 Acre Buildings. 

Acre Buildings lay off Gheapside. They were 
houses of that old and stately fashion with which 
the city once upon a time abounded, but which are 
growing rarer now. Notwithstanding their state¬ 
liness and age, there was something of an air of 
hourgeoisw about them ; and they had something 
of the aspect of prosperous citizens, whose station 
being secured in life, had fellon a little from the 
noise and bustle of comineu. business. Pjissing 
from crowded Gheapside in .,0 the court that led 
to Acre Buildings, you passed from noise to quiet 
and from heat to shade. The Buildings stood 
round a square flagged court, with a dial iu the 
centre. The finger had rusteil and fallen from 
the dial long ago, as though Time stood still iu 
Acre Buildings, and needed no finger to mark his 
irogress any more. The dial was defaced and 
iroken, as if Time’s reign wore over, and the 
inioge of his rule destroyed. But now'here did 
Time move onward with a quicker step or a more 
certain one tlian at No. 7, and witli those w'hose 
needs might lead them to its presiding genius. 
There were a few trees iu the court, and the 
asjKict of the whole place was calm and countrified 
and pleasant. 

In No. 7 jVcre Buildings there was an office on 
the secoini lloor. The black outer door bore in 
white letters the name ‘.A Tasker;’ an inscrip- 
inm on the glass panel of an inner door dumbly 
requDsted the passer-by to walk in. Obeying Ibis 
voietdois injunction, Frank found himself con- 
fjontod by a small boy, with a dry sandy com¬ 
plexion, and a head of dry s;mdy hair. 

‘Is Mr Tusker at home I’ 

‘ Yes,’ responded the boy aggressively ; ‘ he is.’ 

‘ Tell him I wish to see him.’ 

‘You can’t sec him; leastw’ays not yet,’ 
returned the boy, contemplating' a lly-spotted 
nlnianac on the wall. ‘He’s engaged.” You’ll 
have to wait.’ 

‘ Give him that, and tell him that I won’t wait.’ 

riie^ Biuall boy, wdth some ‘hesitation, took 
Frank’s card, and jtassed wdth it into an inner 
room, and returning after a minute’s absence, said : 

‘ I’lease to come this way, sir.’ 

• Frank followed, and found Mr Ta.sker alone. He 
was a short and thick-set man avas Mr Tasker, 
tyith gaudy thick-set rings on red and thick-set 
fingers. wore a burly watch-chain crossed and 
re-crossod several times above a burly waistcoat. 
As Frank entered, a whiff of macassar aud musk, 
proceeding from the sleek head and nourishing 
of Mr Tasker, assaulted his nostrils—a 
mingled odour like that which greets the loun^'er 
in the Strand as he passes Rimmel’s on a lau<mid 
day. Mr Tasker’s eyes were bright and beady. 
Mr Tasker’s nose was magnificently Hebraic 
His lips and teeth wore eminently caraivoroua. 
llis face was clean slviven except for a black 
imperial on. the chin. His manner was one of 
uneasy self-confidence. 

. ‘ I was told you were engaged,* said Frank. 

‘A mistake, sir,’ Mr Tasker answered through 
that magnificent Hebraic nose. ‘ Will you take 


a chair? You have called about that little 
matter?* 

‘I have called,' said Frank, in his most con¬ 
temptuous manner, ‘to take myself out of your 
Hebrew clutches, Mr Tasker, and to tell you how 
much you deserve a caning for this piece of 
insolence.’ He threw Mr Tasker’s note carelessly 
on the table, and produced his pocket-book. 

‘No sir,’ said Mr Tasker, insinuating remon¬ 
strance through the Hebraic nose ; ‘ not insolence, 
my dear sir—not insolence. A little friendly 
remir^ler.’ 

‘ Do me the favour not to be friendly,- if you 
please,’ Frank answered. ‘Produce 5 ^ur bond. 
Hqre is your pound of flesh.’ 

Mr Tasker smiled—a little tiger-like. * Sentle- 
men say what they like to me, sir.’ 

‘ So I should suppose,’ Frank returned. ‘ Is 
this the promissory-note ? ’ 

‘ I hope, Mr Fairholt,’ said Mr Tusker, creasing 
out the tigeVish smile from his lips with his 
thick-set jewelled fingers—‘I hope yon are not 
displeased with my way of doing business. I do 
all I gan to oblige you, sir—everything. Mr 
Tasker gathers np tlio bank-notes, aud continues : 

‘ This was only our zccond dransaetion, sir; and 
now that I see how bunctual you are ’- 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, I'asker. Do me the 
favour not to know me when you see me; and 
good-day.’ 'With that Frank swaggered from the 
room ; and as Mr Tasker took the thick-set hand 
from ins own lips the tiger-like smile came back 
again. 

‘ Go your way, young gentleman ; but if I lay 
my hand upon you again, 1 will pay you.—Do not 
bo friendly, Tasker? Do me the favour not to 
know me i Here is your pound of flesh ? Your 
bound of vlesb ? ’ .snarled Mr Tasker, becoming 
more German as he gave his wrath free vent. ‘ I 
-will haf my bound of vlesh w’hen 1 get my jance.’ 
And what with the tigerish smile, aud the thick¬ 
set lips, and the carnivorous teeth, and the beady 
eyes, ]llr Tasker really looked as though he 
employed no hyperbole, but meant that pound of 
tlesli in downright gastronomic earnest. Having 
locked his cash-box and patted it comfortably on 
the top, aud stroked it with all his thick-set 
jewelled fingers, Mr Tasker opened a door opposite 
to that by which Frank hail entered, and said to 
.some one in the inner room : ‘ This way, sir, if 
you plciuse. The gentleman is gone.’ 

In answer to this summons appeared Benjamin 
Hartley, of Hartley Park and Hall, ‘ I didn’t 
catch the name,’ says hir Hartley. ‘Who was 
that, eh. Tasker ?’ 

‘A Mr Fairholt, .sir—a Mr Fnancis Fairholt.’ 

‘Eh ? eh ? eh^? Gome now, Tasker, I’ve never 
seen his name in them there books of yours.’ 

‘Well, the fact is, sir,’.'Mr T.isker explained, 

‘ I knew the gentleman iVas a neigiibour of yours, 
aud I thought it would be best to be quiet until 
the thing was paid.* 

‘Now, look*.here. Tasker!’ says Mr Hartley, 
shaking a warning finger at him—‘ I know your 
little game too well. You ain’t goin’ to humbug 
me/ Tliis ain’t the first time, Tasker, as I’ve 
found you tryin’ that fttlt au’ loose dodge on. Do 
you know how liluch of my coin yoq’ve got in this 
little business ? ’ . • • 

‘ I cannot tell yon at a moment’s notice, sir.’ 

‘Then I can. Seven thousand five hifladred 
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pound. I’ll draw it, every farthin’, and smash 
l^u, if you come them games with me. Fact. 

more than half a mind to do it now. This 
Itind y game’s low, and I’ve got no business to 
l» znixea up with it' 

* T£ you will not l>e too sudden, sir,’ says Mr 

TMker in nasal supplication. ‘I have saved a 
l^e; I eould carry it on in a small way on 
Wgr wn account—a v«ry small way,’ | 

. * I don’t know why/ says Mr Hartley, chewing 
itil^ojWid fort^Bger—’I don’t know why your: 
ptmh trust you. But I tell you. Tasker, I 
’ wouldn't truit you. No—not with a bad Iwthin’. 
2!(ot as Ikr^ X could fling a bull by the taiU 

*Hy bond^' said Mr Tasker, extending the 
jcnrelled hands. 

*your bonds!* returned Mr Hartley. ‘Your 
bonds is straw.* ' 

*I kept this secret/ said Mr Tasker, ’from the 
best of motives, sir.’ , 

* Ifen’t talk to me about your motiVes. J make 
a point of knowin’ this business jmd all about it. 

I will know. It pays me in a hundred ways, as you 
can’t guess of, and ain’t goiu’ to be let to guess 
of. Now, you do this again, and I’ll keep my 
word.’ Mr Hartley rose to go, bnt paused at the 
door. * Twelve to-morrow at my hotel And just 
remember what I’ve told you. Do you hear? 
ReraemUer! Our terms of business is these : Ten 
per cent, per annum, payable quarterly to me, and 
me to have full knowledge of the u'ay all moneys 
is expended. You seem to have forgot that, Tasker. 
Just you remember it. Remember it!’ With 
that he went away, and Mr Tasker wa.s left alone. 

* I will remember,' said that gentleman, darkly 
to himself—‘I will remember. I can znap my 
vingers at you.’ Mr Tasker’s scowling face changed 
as nis patron re-entered. • 

*I’ve got one thing as I want to mention, 
T^ker/ said Mr Hartley, closing the door behintl 
him and advancing. ‘You’ve Wn dealin’ with 
Mr Francis Fairholt. How often ? ’ 

‘Twice.’ 

‘ How much ?* 

‘This time one-sixty with expenses. Loss, last 
time.* 

‘Well, don’t you,have any more truck with him. 
If he wants money, he de.als with me. That 
young gentleman beldligs to a good old county 
family. He’s the son of a neighbour and .1 
friend 0 ’ mine. I believe/ says Mr Hartley, with 
a slightly oratorical manner, ‘as his 'onse will 
shortly he alloyed with mine in matrimony. 
you leave him alone.’ Having given tin-, injimc- 
tion, Mr Hartley softened, and said: ‘ Good-day, 
Tasker;' and so went out and down the stairs. 

Left alone, Mr Tasker darkly flosed the cash- 
box with his hands, ajid darkly meditated. ‘It 
is a good thing to hate some one/ says Mr Tinker, 
with the tigerish smile flashing out again. ‘It 
ztirs the blood and makes a lyan lifely.’ Witli 
this pleasant reflectio:^ Mr Tasker opened a safe, 
consigned the cash-box to its dejtlrhs, locked the 
safe, took his hat and cane and gloves, threw 
a ‘nosy word of dismissal at the sandy-complex- 
ioned boy in the anteroon^ made the outer door 
secure, passed up Oheapsidf^ aJid Idirough St Paul’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street, and tne Strand, and 
turned inio a club near Covont Garden. Here he 
made a dinner of the best the place afforded, and 
8ften#apdB repaired to the smoke-KKnu, where he 1 


drank a good deal of bvamly-and-i der, and 
smoked a cigar over the money colun us of the 
morning paper. lie sat alone for nearl\ nn hour, 
when he was joined by a languid and over¬ 
dressed young man of three or four and twenty. 
The new-comer was almost m plentifully jewelled 
as Tasker himself, but carried off his finery uith 
a better grace. He wore a light flaxen lUimstache, 
and his long and light brown hair was parted 
in the centre, and fell upon his^ collar. * Bis hands 
were singularly white and delicate. THiie expres¬ 
sion of his face was very feminine and innocent. 
His clothes were cut in the extreme of fashion, 
and his small feet were cased in patent leathers. 

‘Ah/ said the new arrival, ‘my Tasker!' He 
settled himself on a lounge beside the money¬ 
lender, and regarded him with a look of amnsed 
cuiiosity. ‘My Tasker smoking of the best, and 
reclining as is his wont in gorgeous ease and 
jewelled opulence. What new siwil from the 
Philistines ? Wliat new booty from Egypt ? ’ 

Mr Tasker looked upon him with a frown, and 
inquired whether he couldn’t leave ‘shop’ behind 
him. 

‘Most worthy of Israelite^/ returned the other, 
‘master of Golconda’s mine, pTio“!t of Ormuz* 
golden shrine, I have no shop. But yon, Tasker- 
pardon the simile—resemble the patient snail, 
and carry your almp about with you. Or shall I 
withdraw that, an<i say that y«in carry y<)ur i»ro- 
I fession in your face, which is in itself a most 
* potent letter of recommen lation to all good fel¬ 
lows who can spend inuney and have no money 
to sTicnd ?' 

Mr Tasker waved the subject off. ‘Talk alxmt 
that to-morrow, Mr Hastings, ai Acre Buildings.’ 

‘Most worthy Tasker, to-morrow is not now. 
I am impecunious.’ 

‘I cannot do business now,’ responded Mr 
Tasker. 

‘Really, Tasker,’said the other carelessly,‘yon 
may perform works of necessity oven uiwu tlio 
Sabbath. You may lift your ass from the pit, 
for instance. I invite you to lift him, and to let 
me have a fiver till the morning.’ 

‘It is against my rule, Mr Ilast^gs,’ Tasker 

resjKtuds. 

‘Rules, my Tasker.? We are Hebrew and 
Christian who cnange like water, not Mede and 
Persian, who alter not.’ 

‘I g.mnot do it, and I will not,’ said Mr 
Tasker. 

‘Now, my Tasker/ said the other with a 
languidly curious admiration of him, ‘I know 
you to bo in earnest. I recogni.so that Teuton 
tone, that voice of stern resolve. J shall have to 
be down on somebody else.' 

The money-lender shifted in his chair, and took 
a great gulp at his brandy-and-watcr. 

‘Tiy one of my weeds, Tasker? I guarantee 
them good. A man in my position can’t afford to 
owe for bad cigars.’ 

‘You are going at a good rate, Mr Hastings,’ 
said Tasker, taking a cigar. ‘You will land 
somewhere in time.* 

‘Is Tasker among the prophets? I shall land 
somewhere in splendid company. Pay for a 
liquor, Tasker, and I ’ll tell you something.' 

‘ Tell me something,’ returned Mr Tasker, with 
his tigerish smile, ‘that is worth a liquor, and 
then I may,’ 
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‘Don’t l>ring things down to this base com¬ 
mercial level.—Do you know Fairholt ? ’ 

‘Do I )cnow Vairhold?’ repeated Mr Tasker, 
taming bu< Idenly round, whilst bis black eyebrows 
were drawn almost over his beady eyes. 

‘Once more he is Teutonic. Has he sold 
you ?’ 

‘No/ said Mr Tasker, sliding back into his 
former position, and biting his naili^ as he 
regarrled the other through half-shut eyes. ‘He 
luw not sold me. But I will sell him, if he 
comes again into my hands.’ 

‘Yes j we will sell him—to the l^yptimis—for 
a mess of pottage. The allusions are mixed and 
inappropriate; but in a world of follies, what is 
one tolly more I* 

‘ He is an in-zo-lent dog! * 

* I rather thought you had had a row, beeanse 
when I met him in the Strand an hour ago he 
pitched into you to me. I mentioned yonr 
respected name, my Tasker, and instantly—to 
employ the words of the poet—black anger all 
his visage* clouded. If you deny the validity of 
that quotation, I myself will don the poet’s robe 
and ape a Bourlion in a crown of straws.—To 
return. Mr Fairholt brings certain accusations 
against you. He says you are a blood-sucking 
Shylock; that yon are a cringing abject rascal ; 
tijiit yon are a bullying ruffian. These are the 
heads of liis iudictnieut. Don’t you think all this 
h worth a lienor ?' 

At none ol this did Mr Tasker hy word'or sign 
express di^oeasure; but as he sat, looking with 
those half-shut eyes at his companion, his heavy 
hand found as much as it could do to smooth the 
creii'ds of that wicked smile about his mouth. 

‘Your admirer, Tasker, has invited me to his 
rooms ta-iiight We shall have a quiet little 
baud at vinijt-ct-un. There are two or three 
fellows coming to join in—shall I say the mazy 
dance ? That seems to round the sentence ofK 
But I can’t play vingt-et-un without coin, my 
Tasker. Have you ever known, you Crmsus, that 
want of pence wnich vexes public men? No. He 
has never known it. One touch of nature makes 
the. whole world kin, and iny Tasker is no kins¬ 
man of mine, in this regard. The wounded is the 
feeling heart. My'Tasker, unwounded by the 
shafts of poverty, smiles on the* sufferings of her 
victims, n'hat saith timt victim of the roseate 
god, yonng Romeo ? “He jests at scars that nev'er 
felt a wound ! ” Have pity. Tasker. Let me have 
a hver, and I will revenge you on Fairholt. The 
croaking raven doth Ixdlow for revenge. Let it be 
ten, and make the vengeance deeper.’ 

‘Leave ‘shop’ until to-morrow morning, Mr 
Hastings.’ ° 

Won t he,’ said Hastinga looking on him as 
though he were some curious and unknown crea¬ 
ture brought there for scientific examination— 

‘ won’t he buy vengeance at so cheap a rate ? Here 
IS a first-class practical revenge offered dirt-cheap 
and not accepted.’ 

‘Who tells you/ st^id Mr Tasker, speaking 
more through his nose than ever, ‘that 1 want 
revenge?’ 

The other laughed mischievously, but returned 
no answer; and Mr Tasker rang the bell and 
called for more brandy-and-water. He drank it 
savagely, while the waiter stood there, and then 
asked for more. 


* You’ll be tipsy, Tasker/ smd his companion. 
‘What is that to you?’ returned that worthy 
with a nasal snarL ‘ You have egsideA me; you 
have annoyed mej you have made me angry with 
his name. He is an inzolent dog! ’ 

‘This does you credif, Tasker! Try Bhylock 
at Drary. Kean is not worth his own carving- 
knife and scales, compared with yon. Oh, answear 
to the Mussfs eoU I It is the Mtue, the joUy 
Muse t * 


contents. He fell back slowly as he dnmk, and 
threw back his head; but ne maanteined that 
fi«ed look until he regarded Hostings through the 
bottom <fS bis glass. Hastings, ioUing«on tlm 
settee, looked across at him in r^um wita a mHd 
expression of interested curiosity. ‘ Oome over 
and join your admirer. Tasker. Ha will be glad 
to see wu. *Come.’ 

Mr Task^ produced a pocket-book, and took 
therefrom two crisp five-pound notes. He laid 
them down upon the table, and took from another 
compartment of the pocket-book a little strip cf 
bine paper with a raised stamp at one end. 
Taking pen and ink from a stand on a table at 
the other side of the room, he returned, and seat¬ 
ing himself near Hastings, filled up the form. 

‘ Fifteen, at four months.’ 

‘ Hail, worthy Timon! That ’s at the rate of a 
hundred and fifty per centum per annum.’ 

‘It will pay you if you win,’ said Mr Tasker 
darkly and thicklv. *I hope you may.’ With 
that he rose, and allowing the evil smile fall play 
for once, put on his hat, and tapping his com¬ 
panion lightly on the shoulder, proceeded: ‘ Ztrip 
uiiu, and zeud him back to me. If you will do 
zo much, you are welcome to those.’ And with 
this fine expression of feeling Mr Tasker went a 
little unsteadily from the cliib, hailed a passing 
coach, and was driven home. 

Mr Hastings looked at his cigar as if he ques¬ 
tioned it while he said: ‘ I can employ the words 
of my friend Mr Ihitf of Tfie Critic. “Well- 
pretty well; but not quite perfect; so, ladi« 
and gentlemen, if you please, we ’ll rehearse this 
piece again to-morrow.” ’ 

(To be continvM.) 

- ! ____ 

INGENUITY MISAPPLIED. 

Who that views in detail the career of the 
successful swindler hy whoso involved proceedings 
extensive frauds are perpetrated, is not stnick noth 
the knowledge of human nature, and the ability 
for commercial enterprise often cxJiibited—on, 
ability which,* applied to some better purpose, i 
might have raised the clfever thief to a position 
of usefulness and importance I But apart from 
the efforts of thp commercial swindler, with his 
forgeries, false entries, and years of deceit, what i 
insfences are'Hhere not on record of, on the one 
hand, the ingenious plans of him whose enei^^ies 
are directed against the property of his fellow, and 
on the other, of a inaTvellously foolish credulity, 
wliich frequently enables the most shallow con- 
trh'er to create for himself a time of,ha«vest. 

If what is known of the operations of swindlers 
were more extensively published, no doftbt the 
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effect would be to diminish in some degree tlie 
uatumel stock of credulity; though, as we have 
had frequent occasion to remark, it would seem 
that for every swindler who exists, there are 
hundreds who arc ever ready to be swindled. In 
the police reports there are cases almost daily of 
the most paltry tricks, against which people would 
need to be constantly on their guard. We throw 
together a few incidents of this kind, which, the 
reader will remark, are not without their comic 
sidfs. " 

Some y^ars ago one of Her Majesty’s judges, 
taking his seat on the bench a little later tl^n 
usual, in the course of an apology to‘ the legal 
gentlemen in his immediate vicinity, remarked 
that be had not come direct from liome, and 
having left his watcli under his pillow, had not 
been aware of the exact time. This observation 
was not entirely lost on at least one person in 
court, for when his Lordship returned home, he 
found that an olbliging gentleman had been kind 
enough to call for and obtain ‘tha judge’s over¬ 
coat, and the watch left under his pillow ! ’ 

Some time ago a base fraud was perpetrated at 
Chester. On the occasion of the races, when every 
place was thronged, a man, ■ apparently a barman, 
entered the smoke-room of ono of the hotels, and 
flourishing what he termed a twenty-pound note, 
desired to bo informed whether any of the com¬ 
pany would be kind enough to change it, or to 
lend his master twelve pounds till he should 
obtain change. Twelve sovereigns were sotm 
forthcoming; and the pseudo-tapster, saying he 
would have the note changed as soon as possilde, 
made his exit, donned his overcoat and hat, which | 
he had placed on the stairs, and disappeared 
Fortunately for jewellers, transactions of the 
kind now to he described have not ofleii 
occurred. Some time ago, a fashionably dressed 
lady swindler carried on lier operations on a 
gigantic scale, but was soon detected, as slie 
deserved to be. Her mode of procedure was as 
follows: Arrived in a strange town, and in pos¬ 
session of the information necessary for her inir- 
poses, she repairs to the resideuco of say Hr 
Brown, to whom, with tears in her eyes, she tells 
a most pathetic tale of her husband’s mental 
aberration, their needy circumstances, and her 
consequent inability to procure reliable medical 
advice; finally prevailing on the doctor to consent 
to see the lunatic, one of whose htdlucinations, he 
is told, is that he has. perpetual possession of a 
valuable parcel, for which he requires payment. 
She then proceeds to the establishment of the 
jeweller honoured by her choice, and selects a 
large quantity of jewellery, which slur- desires to be 
sent to the house of her uncle,, the well-known Dr 
Brown, who will pay for it on delivery. This 
seems all right, and an ^assistant reaches the 
medical mansion at the appoint<*d time. The 
^ady niece is careful to be there too, and again 
inimrviews thd doetbr, whom she mournfully in¬ 
forms that her poor afflicted husband has arrived. 


worse than ever about his parcel. To obtain 
possession of the valuables is the work of a 
moment on the part of the sham niece; and 
when this has been accomplished, the unsuspect¬ 
ing tradesman is ushered into the presence of the 
physician, as a lunatic! Naturally he refers to 
the articles which are to be exchanged for the 
doctor’s gold, and the doctor has no idea of exag¬ 
gerating his patient’s mental condition by contra¬ 
diction. Let the reader imagine the rest—the 
swindler speeding from the spot with her precious 
plunder—tlie embarrassed jeweller reiterating the 
object of las visit—the doctor informing him that 
it is all right, he will have a cheque directly—the 
victim growing unes^y perhaps, and endeavour¬ 
ing to force his way out—the doctor’s henchmen 
rushing in and securing the madman—his shrieks 
and frantic struggles proving, to the satisfaction 
of his captors, that he is not only a madman, but 
a dangerous one—the binding of him hand and 
foot; and in earlier days, umen the process of. 
‘making a lunatic’ was much less diihcult than 
now, his forcible removal to an asylum! 

The e.stablishmeuts of jewellers appear to enjoy 
an inconvenient share of popularity amongst 
swindlers. On one occasion, a well-appointed 
equipage drove up to oue of these, and the oocupant 
—a gentleman wlio carrietl his right arm in a sling 
—descended, entered the shop, and commencea 
negotiations. These were conducted to a success¬ 
ful is.sue; hut at this period of the game, the 
purchaser discovered that he had forgotten his 
purse. Under the circumstances, of course the 
tradesman was kind enough to write at the dicta¬ 
tion of the wounded cnstoiner: ‘Dkau Wife— 
Please give bearer my cash-box.—Yours, William;’ 
pleasantly remarking o-s he did so; ‘ Oh, wo are 
uamesake.s.’ The footman, who was ostentatiously 
pacing uj) and down before the door, was sum¬ 
moned, and drove off with the note ; while his 
master departed to attend to other business till 
the carriage should return with the cash. It is 
! scarcely necessary to add that the cash-box wa.s 
1 readily obtained, when the jeweller’s wife was 
presented with the note in her husband’s hand¬ 
writing ; ‘ I'ieasc give bearer my ‘^ash-box.— 

Yours, W^iLLiAJi.’ . 

Hotel-keepers, it would appear, rival jewellers 
ill the affections of the sharper. Here is a 
swindler’s way (>f paying the reckoning of ‘mine 
liost.’ Two gentlemanly looking men, apparently 
1 of substantial means, but who in reality depended 
j for a livelihood on their fraudulent ingenuity, 
i after having spent a week at a small country 
hotel, where they lived u])ou the best of everything, 
at last determined to make a move, and watching 
their opportunity, invited their unsuspecting host 
to assist in the consuuiplioti of a bottle of bis own 
wine; an invitation which was readily accepted. 
After a suitable prologue, one of the guests ex¬ 
pressed his willingne.s3 to bet the landlord fifty 
pounds that tlie latter could not stand before the 
clock in perfect silence for half an hour, moving 
his weight from one leg to the other and winking, 
at every tick of the pendulum. Delighted at the 
prospect of such a speedy addition to his capital, 
j ‘ mine ho.st ’ immediately closed with the offer, 
and enthusiastically commenced his undertaking ; 
during the performance of which, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, tlie swindlers contrived to set 
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out in quest of a new field for their operations 
The landlord was soon found at his novel task, 
and created no small surprise amongst the members 
of his household as he speechlessly alternated from 
log to leg. In vain they spoke to him; in vain 
they told him that customers were awaiting the 
pleasure of an interview; he motioned to them 
to keep away; he struck at them, and as they 
persevered in their efforts to dislodge him, he 
grinned aC them in powerless desperation, while 
silent anathemas flowed from his winking eyes. 
The news spread. The neighbours poured in. 

* Poor man! Suddenly gone mad ! What a pity 
for his poor children!' But the time was up— 
the self-imposed task was ended; and the inn¬ 
keeper cetised from his labours to find his wager 
a myth, his cash-box gone, and himself the 
laughing-stock of the village. 

Perhaps it was the same sharpers who, when 
desirous of changing their abode, summoned the 
waiter, and craftily induced him to join in ‘blind- 
man’s-buff,’ each being blindfolded in turn. The 
waiter’s turn to be the blind man came, when, 
if he caught cither of his two jdayniates, he w'as 
to receive a guinea and a bottle of champagne. 
He crept about. He searched the corners. They 
were crafty hiders ; l>ut he would find them. He 
groped under the table ; he tried the chimney and 
every place which could afford concealment to a 
rat; and at length jerked the bandage from his 
c^'es, found the room deserted, and rushed down- 
staii-s to discover that lie had been duped and liis 
employer ijvvindled. 

This reminds us of the story of two fellows 
whose money was almost entirely expended, and 
who determined that a wealthy hotel-keeper 
filuHiId b(! the means of replenishing their purses. 
Accordingly, one of them giving up what money 
lie bad to the otlier, entered the premises of the 
seleclisl victim, whilo his confeilerate kept out 
of sight. The visitor inijuired for the landlord, 
to whom he propounded the query ; ‘ Can you 
give me a good dinner I ' Of course the resources 
of the establishment were equal to such a demand, 
and in a few minutes the ‘good dinner’ was served 
and duly discussed. Then came the question of 
payment; but the guest had no money, tind 
pointed out to his host that,,* had he possessed 
the ‘needful,’ lie should have*ordered what he 
liad consumed, in the usual maimer ; that he had 
simply sought information concerning the ability 
of the house ami the inclination of its owner to 
supply liim with a good dinner, and was much 
obliged for the same. A policeman was called in ; 
out Ills decision leaned towanls the impecunious 
diner it might be considered a debt, but the 
criminal law could do nothing. Tlie guest 
departed. Ihe landlord ground his teeth. Not 
long after this, number two arrived with the 
query: ‘ Can you give luo a good dinner ? ’ 
A snule of terrible meaning crossed the land¬ 
lord 8 face. ‘ k es, yes,’ ho replied; * take a seat.’ 
He hastened out, and returned with a bucket 
of water, which with his own hands he dashed 
over tlie applicant for the good dinner; who there¬ 
upon jumped to his feet and demanded an explana¬ 
tion of such extraoniinary treatment. ‘ Ha! ha ! ’ 
laughed the incensed Boniface, os he glared a^iit 
for something wherewith to chastise the object 
of his wrath—‘ ha, lia ! you fellows can’t fool 
me twice in the same way.’ The visitor appeared 


astounded ; the irate landlord appeared anxious to 
kick the visitor out. A violent scene occurred- 
The would-be guest was denominated a swindler 
and a robber. The officer of the law was again 
summoned. Each made charges against the other* 
The infuriated host called in his solicitor. The 
visitor declared that he was perfectly able and 
willing to pjiy for what he required; exhibited 
his money, threatened proceedings for assault and 
battery, and vowed he would bring his action for 
slander as well The landlord’s solicitor con¬ 
sidered his client was getting cheaply out of the 
scrap*e by paying down fifty pounds as a solatium 
for the wounded feelings and the well •clothes of 
si^indler number two! 

A sweil-mobsman once made a wager, with a 
gentleman that the latter could not carry a ten- 
pound note from the hotel at which ,botli were 
staying to a place indicated, along a sjiecified 
route. Thc'bet was accepted ; and the gentleman, 
with a griii> smile placing the note within the 
lining of his hat in the presence of the swindler, 
started to accomplish his object. He had nearly 
arrived at his destination, when passing a place 
encumbered with brick, timber, and other build¬ 
ing materials, Ids attention was attracted by a 
little boy searching amongst the impedimenta 
and crying piteously. The gentleman approached, 
and desired to know the cause of his grief. The 
boy had lost a ten-pound note, which had been 
given him to get changed, and he was afraid his 
father would kill him. By this time a crowd, 
attracted by the roars of the unlucky lad, had 
assembled, and the builder’s materials were being 
thoroughly overhauled. A confederate among the 
crowd now managed, while engaged in the search, 
to knock elf the uat which contained the coveted 
note. Its o#^ner naturally stooped to pick it up, 
and replaced it on his head. Instantly the con¬ 
federate collared him. ‘ Give it up! Give it up!’ 
he cried. ‘ Give up what ?’ demanded the gentle¬ 
man, endeavouring to set himself free ; while the 
crowd, leaving oil' the search, began to throng 
round the sharper’s victim. ‘Give the boy his 
money—his ten-pound note, you thief!' shouted 
the swindler. The gentleman angrily protested; 
but the swell-mobsman cut him short by exclaim¬ 
ing ; ‘He’s got it, men I I*saw him put it in 
the lining of his luib’ The hat was instantly 
examined, and couchmvo proof obtained, for why 
should any one be found carrying his money in 
his hat ? And despite the struggles of the real 
owner, the note was handijd over to the boy- 
confederate, who immediately made oil* with it; 
while, liad it not been for the arrival of a constable, 
the victim of the conspiracy would have fared 
badly at the hands of the infuriated crowd. 

The kind of swindle which lias I'or its pre¬ 
liminary stage an invitetion to young nieu to 
inspect an apparently •valuable pipe or article of 
jewellery, alleged to have been found by the 
vender, is very freijuently practised in the streets 
of large tow^s, particulariy the English metro- 
poliB, and no doubt proves very profitable, and 
realises many times the real value of the article. 
The questionable morality of such a purchase 
must, however, jnalerially detract from our 
sympathy Avitlf the deluded. 

What compunctious trouble tKe, copacience of 
the swindler as he spreads the not for his 
unwary victims, may be gathered from tlwi senti- 
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HBWBli wid to lunm been recorded in the note>l)ook 

one nrominentlT’ before the public a few years 
* Berne men have plenty of brains and no 
mmtj ; some men have plenty of money and no 
Inaanis. Surely men with plenty of money and no 
brains were made for men with plenty of brains 
and no money,* Unfortunately for his personal 
comfort, however, the law was at variance with 
his philosophy; and he was found worthy of a 
prolonged tenn of imprisonment, which is being 
accord^ to him at the present time. 

Quite recently a paragraph went the ronpd of 
the papers whicn, if true, revealed a fraud accom* 
panieil by'^fio ordinary impudence. Mrs Gladstone, 
the wife of the ex-Piemier, acknowledged by 
advertisement the receipt of a ten-pound note 
^m an anonymous donor! among'the subscrip- 
tioais to a rharitable institution in which the lady 
takes an interest Some days afterwards she 
received an epistle requesting the return of the 
note, as thq writer, on reflection, considered he 
could not consistently give the donation, he not 
J^^eing with Mr Gladstone’s politics. The note, 
according to the paragraph, was forwarded to the 
address given; but it wjis subsequently discovered 
that the individual whose conscience was so very 
teasder respecting political matters, had evinced 
BO scruple in cancelling to his own profit the 
subscription of a more honest man. 

Apropos of certain extensive forgeries of ten- 
pound notes in Dublin, by which so many respect¬ 
able merchants were defraiiiled, the following 
ingenious mode of getting rid of a forged note 
may not be uninteresting; A few years ago, on the 
aft^oon of a certain day, whilst a well-dressed 
man was looking into a jeweller’s jdate-glass 
window in College Green, Dublin, and leaning 
half_ on the glass, half on the stohe pillar, he 
received from an evil-designed passer-by a tre¬ 
mendous push, which sent his shoulder through 
the glass, but without injuring him in the least. 
The proprietor, with some of his assistants, rushed 
out, seized the unfortunate man, pulled him into 
the shop, and insisted that he should pay the 
damage done, which was estimated at nine 
pounds odds. The man protested—said it was no ; 
fault of his—that he had been knocked through | 
the window against his will, and pay he would 
not under any circnms.ances, A policeman was 
called in, who seemed a little doubtful as to 
whether he ought to take the offender in charge ; 
but the proprietor would hear of no compromise 
between paying and being removed to prison. 
The policeman therefore informed the offender that 
he must accompany him to the police-oihee, where 
an inquiry would bo made into the circumstances 
of the breakage. The man still protested strongly, i 
and point-blank refused to pay. fio said that ho 
had occasion to leave by the mail-steamer to 
Holyhead for London in the evening, and vowed 
that if they attempted to keep him, it would coat 
them ten times the sum demanded; and character¬ 
ised their action os indnstrous and //njust. But 
the proimetor would take no denial; so seeing 
no other course open, the man agi eed to pay the i 
nine pounds odds under protest, but threatened 
a speedy vengeance for their insolence. He ten¬ 
der^ a hundrpd-pound note, mS. received his 
change of ninety pounds some shillings, and took 
his departure, raging like a madman at the unfair 
treatment he had been subjected to. The hundred- 


I }>oimd note was afterwards found to be a forg^ 
one; and the clever scoundrel had succeeded ip 
getting over ninety pounds for it by m ingenioiu 
trick worthy of a better cause. 


A FEW HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSINa 

nX TH* MOTHER OP A FAMaX. 

There are many little useful hints in nursing 
the sick to lie gained only by personal famili¬ 
arity with illness; and as ray boys have obsti¬ 
nately pemisleil in having almost every form of 
infantile infections disorder, 1 shall jot down a 
I few of the points which I found to be most 
' useful to me during* the long weary time we 
were kept in the nursery. 

When my little boys Percy and Louis were 
suflcriiig from scarlet fever, 1 hml every article 
of furniture save Percy’s little bed, Louis’s cot, 
two chairs, and a boxful of toys—which were 
' afterwards burnt—carefully removed, oil cur- 
* tuns and car|)ct8 rigorously excluded { while I 
had two print dresses, which 1 wore dtemately 
' during the dreary time. I uscxl to be so sorry 
I for the little patients; for of ermrse all visitors 
were strictly prohibited, mid children naturally 
like a change both of jicople and places. It is 
always advisable, if it is pofBihle to have a choice 
of rooms for illness, to choose a largo airy ajwrt- 
nient with a south aspect; for there is nothing 
I like sunshine lor keeping one cheerl'ul, as well as 
j acting most beneticially upon the health of the 
' patient; besides it is invaluable as a disinfectant, 
worth bushels of chloride of lime. In cases of 
infectious disease, people cannot be too careful in 
communicating with the outer world. Many and 
long-continued were the efforts I mode to prevent 
the spread of scarlet fever; and truly thankful I 
' am that I never heard of any one catching it from 
I us. I jdaced an old saucer nearly full of cold 
water, in which I jiourcd a little carbolic acid, in 
each room, the hall table, stairhead window, in 
fact, on every available spot in the house. At 
first the strong gaseous odour was highly offensive; 
but that soon wore ofli and in a ver^ short time 
its presence was almost unnotimL 

My boys used to hate the sight of their 
‘Ixikkles,’”as they called their medicine; so I 
placed a little round table, which I covered with a 
clean napkin, outside the room door,; and thereon 
I ])ut the bottles, spoons, liniments, &c. which* 
were needed ; and found it such an improvement ■ 
on the old plan of keeping them promiscuous^ 
on the chimney-piece, that I liave adhered to it 
ever since. Every utensil as soon as used should 
be carefully removed and well rinsed out—cup% 
spoons, glasses, all should be at once cleansed, and 
not suffered to lie about in disorder. It is rather 
more trouble; but surely the little extra laborur 
will not be grudged when the comfort of the 
patient is increased. 

In these enlightened days it is almost an insult 
to write about the value of fresh air, yet there are 
some people who carefully keep their rooms shut 
up ; and what a fatal mistake ilf is thus to exclude 
one of God’s best gifts to man ! If tlui patient be 
kept warm and free from draughte, plenty of fresh 
air may be admitted without the slightest danger. . 
In most modem houses the upper window-sush 
lets down, and may be kept open a few inches. 
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If thefe is th^ slightest draught, it may be pie^ 
vented at a re^ trifiing cost, by having a %ht 
wooden framo &om six to eight inches in width 
mode to fit the upper part of the window, and 
a single thickness of flcuinel tacked on each 
side of ib I find it a capital plan to fold a 
sheet in two, lay it across the oed, above the 
under sheet, with the upper edge just touchi^ 
the pillows, and the ends tightly tucked in 
under the’ mattresses. It does not wrinkle or 
crumple up, as single sheets will do; while 
crumbs can be readily brushed off, and it can 
much more easily be changed than a largo one. 
It is best to fold the upper end of the quilt 
undir the blankets before tui ling down the top 
sheet, as it helps to keep* Jiem in place; and 
as there is nothing more fidgeting to a healthy 
person than to have the chin grazed by blankets, 
tlie annoyance must be doubly great to one lying 
on a bed of sickness. 

The greatest care should be tiiken to keep the 
beds clean; so the linen ought to be changed twice, 
and the blankets once a week ; those that have 
been removed hung in the open air for a few houre, 
then thoroughly dried in a warm room, and put 
away to replace those in use, which must be 
similarly treated. There is nothing easier to an 
experienced nurse, or more difficult to an inex¬ 
perienced one, than to change the bed-linen when 
a patient is in bed. I once noticed a capital, plan 
in an American paper, which I have followed in 
scores of cases, and never found to fail. I shall 
coj)y it here w extemo, for the benefit of those who 
may be pi xced where such a scraj) of advice may 
be useful: ‘ In the first place, everything required 
must bo at hand before beginning ; then move the 
patient .as far as possible to one side of the bed, 
and remove all but one pillow. Untuck the lower 
and cross sheets, and push them toward the middle 
of the bod. Have a sheet ready folded or rolled 
the long way, and lay it on the mattress, unfolding 
it enough to tuck it in at the side. Have the cross , 
sheet prepared the same way; lay it over the under 
one, and tuck it in, keeping the unused jrortion of 
both still rolletl. Move the patient over to the side 
thus prepared. The soiled sheets can then be drawn 
away, the clean ones comi>leteIy unrolled, and 
tucked in oh the other side. The coverings need 
not be removed wdiile this is being done; they can 
be pulled out from the foot of the bedstead, and 
kept wrapjied round the patient. To change the 
upper sheet, take off the counterpane, and lay the 
clean sheet otter the blankets, securing the upper 
edge to the bed with a couple of pins. Standing at 
the foot, draw out the'blankets and soiled linen; 
mplace the former, and put on the counterpane; 
lastly, change the pillow-cases.’ 

I found it most refreshing to my little patients 
to sponge the entire body with vinegar and w'arm 
water, and \vas very camtul not to let them catch 
cold whim doing so, just sponging over a small 
portion at a time; while the bed and the patients 
were ^ually protected by a large blanket which 
I carefully pinned round their shonhiera. It is a 
OTeat mistake to have large quantities of fruit, 
biscuits, &C. lying aliout a sick-room. A very 
few grapes, an orange peeled and divided, and two 
or three milk or water biscuits are quite enough 
to have displayed at one time. The same may bo 
said of food. I have often been pained, when 
visiting some of my sick pensioners, to see their 


firiends, with well-meant but mistaken kmdness, 
btmg iai^ basimfuls of horrible compounds, 
whim they dignify with the name of gruel, or 
sago or tapioca, as the case maybe. The mere 
sirfit of tihe food seemed to set them against it. 
Whereas if a little care had been bestowed upon 
its preparation, and a small cupful provided instead 
of the lai^ quantity I name, they probably would 
have partaken of it with pleasure. 

Another error, committed with the best of inten¬ 
tions, is to keep asking the patients what they would 
like, ,if they could tSce this thing or the other. 
The sickened, wearied expression I have often 
seen flit over the faces of people who arcstecovering 
frfltm a lingering illness, when their officious rela¬ 
tives comfe teasing them as to their requirements I 
During the lingering illness of a dear relative, I 
verily believe we made her often eat, just by pro¬ 
viding dainty moraels of food, displaying them 
temptingly Arranged, and taking them to her bed¬ 
side quite utiexjiectedly ; when if she had been 
asked could she eat anything, I feel confident the 
answer would have inevitably been: ‘No; thanks. 
I don’t feel at all inclined to eat.* 

A very simple and expeditious way of cooking a 
little bit of chicken or fish is to butter a paper 
thickly, place the food to be cooked within the 
paper, and place it on the gridiron over a clear 
fire. A very short time snfiiccs to cook it thor¬ 
oughly ; ana I have often found that to be eaten 
when all other modes of invalid cookery have been 
tried in vain. 

I always find Percy and Louis take refuge in 
milk when they are ailing, and truly thankful am I 
that such is the case. Once when Percy had a very 
severe attack of bronchitis, I felt in despair, for afi. 
the tempting food I could contrive failed to make 
him eat; for several days—eleven if I be not mis¬ 
taken—-he lived almost entirely on milk; and when 
I mentioned to our medical attendant my fear that 
the cliikl would die of starvation, he quite laughed 
at the idea, and said : ‘As long as he can take the 
' milk, the child will do very well.* 

In conclusion, I would earnestly impress upon 
my readers the great imporfoince of having every 
article in the shape of body or bed linen thoroughly 
well aired. The slightest trace of damp may undo 
the careful work of days or weeks, may even cause 
all our nursing and attention to prove in vain. 


A QUEER COURTSHIP. 

Many years ago there lived at the little village of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire a quiet labouring family 
of the name of Arnold. The old man and his 
wife had only one ‘darighter, Annie, a bright-eyed, 
dark-haired gitj of sixteen. She was good-looking, 
and though possessed of-many feminine graces, 
sbe could almost do a mEisculine amount of work, 
and was therefore a great support to her father 
and mother. Sh(j could manage farm-work of most 
sorts, and wk^n that was ifot to bo had, she would 
find something to .employ her in a neighbouring 
mine. Necessarily she came into contact with a 
good many of the rougher sex, and being a good- 
natured willing girl, had already made several 
conquests over their susceptible hearty but had 
never yet seen the one she Would'have liked to 
marry. * 
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In those days, superstition was at its height, and 
any difficulty that wanted solving was submitted 
to the power of spells for divination. Most of the 
ignorant implicitly believed in their efficacy, and 
practised them to a great extent. Annie was no 
exception, and young though she was, she had a 
strong desire to know her future fate. Perhaps it 
was chiefly the knowledge of the supposed means 
that incited her; but she certainly left no stone 
unturned in trying to discover her fate. Once 
she had even exhorted a priest who pa88ed'“that 
way to 8olv» the secret for her, but he warned her 
not to tempt the Virgin or pry into the unknowp. 
Gipsies.had told her fortune, but it was never 
fulfilled. All manners of charms and incantations 
had she tried, yet without success; but for all this 
she did not despair, and placed as much trust 
in every succeeding trial as she had done in the 
first. 

On St Thomas’s Eve, she took the prescribed 
but unpoetical large red onion, and stuck nine 
pins in it, according to the custom. This she did 
by making a little circle of eight of them, and 
placing the ninth in the middle, naming it ‘ true 
love.’ This she put under her pillow, and repeated 
the all-powerful verse: 

‘ Good St Thomas, do me right; 

Send me my true l6vo to-night. 

In his clothes and his array. 

Which he weareth every day.’ 

That night in happy dreams she saw the young 
man who was to be her future husband ; but the 
features were strange to her, though ho wore 
labouring clothes. Ever after, she looked intently 
at every fresh face, to discover a likeness to her 
vision, but without success. 

When New-year’s Eve came round, she invited 
some of her young friends to come and join in 
merry homely pastimes. All sorts of curious 
games they played, and the pleasant joke passed 
freely round in a manner that w'oukl put to shame 
many of the sham, cold, and uncomfortable recep¬ 
tions of the present day. As a conclusion to the 
evening’s entertainment, Annie brought out a 
large substantial dish, filled with what was called 
a cold posset, of her own /making. It w'as made 
of milk, ale, eggs, currants, and spice; and lastly, 
but not least, her mother’s wedding-ring w'as 
thrown in. Then each guest took a ladleful out, 
and in so doing attempted to catch the ring, for 
whoever did so was certain to be married before 
the next year was out. Whether Annie had pre¬ 
pared it with a charm or not, certain it is that she 
was the lucky one who fished up the ring; and 
loud were the congratulations on fall sides, for she 
was much beloved by her companions,.. 

These repeated predictions only increased her 
cariosity, and she lost no opportunity of further 
solving her destiny. On St Valentine’s Day, 
therefore, she peeped through the keyhole before 
opening the outer door, in the hope of seeing two 
or more persons, in /which case .she would have a 
sweethe^ very soon. But better stiU, she saw a 


cock and hen, which denoted, accordii^ to Derby¬ 
shire belief, that she would be married before the 
year was out. Everything seemed to concur in 
promising her married felicity that year, and yet, 
inquisitive girl, she did not know who was her 
sweetheart I She was sure it was no one she had 
ever seen before, for the face in her dream was 
totally different from any she could remember. 
Thus time went on, and she was no wiser than 
ever. Midsummer Eve had arrived, and she 
determined to carry out a bolder project than any 
she had before attempted, to confirm her former 
dream. It was one which very few girls dare do, 
and the last one tliat had performed it five years 
before was a wild runaway whom they did not 
care to emulate. But Annie was a brave girl, and 
dared to attempt it for her own satisfaction. Her 
parents were not averse to it, but let her have 
her own way, foreseeing no harm ; they placed, 
great trust in the girl, and so feared nothing. 

The charm she intended to perform was this: 
to go to the churchyard at midnight, and when the 
clock struck twelve, to run a similar number of 
times round the church, repeating : 

* I sow bempseed—hompseod I sow. 

He that loves me best, 

Come after me and mow.’ 

The figure of the young M’oman’s lover is then 
supposed to appear and follow her. 

As the time approached, she felt rather nervous; 
but being a girl of good spirit, slie braced herself 
up for the occasion, and at half-past eleven o’clock 
bade ‘ good-night ’ to her father and mother with a 
cheerful heart. Although superstitious, she was 
not afraid, and had often gone at night to strange 
places where a man would have feared to venture 
near. But a churchyaid at midnight is not a 
very congenial spot, though upon tliis night the 
moon shone brilliantly, and she could see the 
old church quite plainly in the distauj^. Thougli 
fancying she saw figures flitting here and there as 
the moon was temporarily obscured by the white 
fleecy clouds, she went on undaunted till she 
reached the little porch, and the gate creaked open 
at her touch. Though she was alone, and almost 
wishing she had not come, her curiosity and 
pride resolved her. She waited uneasily till the 
old bell clanked out its dismal sound—the ghostly 
signal of spirit revelry—and the wind rustled in 
the trees with an eerie sough. Round and round 
the old familiar graveyard she sped, peering into 
the dark shadows she was unable to penetrate, 
and trembling with excitement. Once she stopped 
and looked intently at the shadow of a taU 
[ shrub whore she thought she saw some bodily 
j form. Her imagination was so strong that she 
could make out the features she had seen in 
I her dream ; but the moon gleaming forth at that 
i moment, dispelled the illusion. Vexed with her 
disappointment, she again sped on, construing every 
shadow into a spectre. She had been round 
eleven times, and Miaa despairing of success, when 
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in the moonlight ahe saw, this time quite plainly, 
the figure of a young man whose face eeonied 
to resemble that of her dream. He wore ordi¬ 
nary working clothes, and was watching her in 
intense excitement. It was no ghost, but a real 
live human being. She stopped, ureathless, while 
the young man, seemingly desperate, walked 
towards her. She did not recoil but waited his 
approach. . Nearer and nearer he came, and all 
his features appeared familiar to her. At last he 
touched her, and the fascinating spell was broken ; 
l)oth were then perfectly certain of the other’s 
bodily existence. His was an honest, frank face, 
and she trusted him instinctively. He was de¬ 
lighted with her modest beauty; and a series of 
mutual explanations follow^ed ; and after a little 
difficulty he fathomed the secret of the blushing 
girl. Both considered it a decree of fate that 
they had thus met, and plighted their happy troth 
in the old churchyard, sealing it with the time- 
honoured kiss. 

llis appearance, however, at the church was due 
to an entirely different cause, which he explained 
to Annie as he joyfully led her to her home. 
His name w'as Eicdiard llandom, and ho lived at 
the little village of Sheldon, four miles off ; but 
curiously enough had never before seen Annie or 
.she him, though he had been to liakewell several 
times before. He had been suflering acutely from 
the philo30])hy-defying pain, toothache, for a 
long time, ;ind had unsuccessfully tried many 
' means to ' ure it. The last cure he had attempted 
; was one peculiar to Derbyshire, the pain being 
siipjiosed 10 be caused by a worm—an old belief 
iuentioned by Shakspeave in Much Ado about 
NoOiinfi. To extract it they have recom-se to a 
curious method : a small <piantity of dried and 
powdered herbs is placed in a cup, and a hot coal 
Uro])pcd on it; the sulferer then holds his or her 
open mouth over the cuj), inhaling the smoke as 
long as it can be borne. Then the patient breathes 
hard into another cup full of water, when it is said 
the grub oi' worm can be seem in the water. This, 
however, Richard had tried without success, and 
was at a loss what to do next, xvheu a new arrival 
from Durham told him of another charm which 
was practised iu that county. Tliis he was only too 
g’ad to try, to cure if possible The ‘love-pain,’ as 
they call toothache in these ^arts. The horrid 
charm was this: The imtient must go to the 
churchyard at midnight and bite a tooth from an 
, old skull, and the pain would leave him for ever. 
We have seen how he came to the churchyard, 
and how doubtless his ‘love-pain’ left him, and 
by a much more agreeable process. He hud seen 
the girl running round the church long before 
he reined it, and had wondered what it could 
be. Then he remembered the old Derbyshire 
custom on Midsummer Eve, and determined to 
find out whether it was a spectre or not. The 
rest Annie knew, and how agreeably both had 
been surprised! and when they arrived at her 
home, matters were explained to the entire satis¬ 
faction of aU. 

It was such coincidences os these, and some¬ 
times perhaps preconcerted plans, that sustained 
the old belief in these customs and superstitions. 
Many of the village girls were now ambitious to 
try this sovereign sweetheart charm, and for some 
years after, the churchyard at Bakewell presented 
a lively ‘ spectral ’ appearance on each Midsummer 
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Eve. Annie’s curiosity was now satisfied; and 
three months after her strange rencontre she was 
married to Richard Random at the ancient church 
she had so successfully circled. Loud and lon^ 
were the acclamations of joy that were raised in 
the village, and the old bell clanked with a merrier 
tone than it had ever done before. AU rejoiced 
that Annie was happy, though many wreaths of 
flowers were hung on the doors of her unsuccessful 
lovers, according to Bakewell custom. It only 
remains to add that Annie became a dutiful wife, 
and ♦ook events as they came, without attempting 
to peer too far into the future ; while Richard 
Random was never again troubled witLrthe tooth¬ 
ache or ‘ love-pain.’ 


THE MONTH . 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

The old year closed with news of a scientific 
experiment which excited lively interest among 
chemists and mineralogists—namely, that real 
diamonds had actually been made by experiment 
in the laboratory. The old and oft-repeated pre¬ 
diction seemed at length accomplished by a clever 
chemist at Glasgow. But though real diamonds 
are said to have been scratched by the .manufac¬ 
tured ones, and rubies and other precious stones 
have been engraved by them, the inventor mean¬ 
while only claims that he has produced a crystal- 
Uue form of carbon, irrespective of the question of 
whether this is the diamond. 

As a set-off to this there was Dr Richardson’s 
.account of a diver who, equipped in a diving¬ 
dress, could go down into deep water and stay 
there an hour without any supply of air from 
above. Tins remarkable personage, Mr Flenss, 
is described as an Englishman, of the merchant 
service, and who has discovered a way by which 
breathing can be carried on under water. Dr 
Richardson states thqt in the first dip at which 
he was present Mr Fleuss remained under water 
twenty minutes, and came out free from oppres¬ 
sion, his pulse steady, his breathing free, and his 
complexion natural. A subsequent dip in twelve 
feet of water lasted an hour, during which Mr 
Fleuss moved about, picked up small objects, and 
reclined on the floor of the tank. When he came 
up his pulse was beating nearly double the natural 
rate ; but his face was clear of any sign of asphyxia, 
and, as in the former case, the breathing was 
free. 

Though it has been surmised that Mr Fleuss 
has condensed air concefaled about his person, 
the precise means by which he keeps himself 
alive under watef is a secret; but that endeavouia 
will be ma4o to turn it to account may be taken 
for granted.'*'*To be able to take long walks in a 
river or at the bottom ol the sea, independent of 
air-pumping from above, opens a wide sphere of 
usefulness for divers. And if life ctin be main¬ 
tained under ‘water, so can it also in a noxious 
atmosphere, and Ficuss’ apparatus may render 
good service in dangerous coal-mines and in 
burning houses. ' 
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BeBaaeeiies made By Messrs Be Candolle and 
Bieitei of Geneva on the degree of cold to which 
seeds of plants can be subjected without impairing 
i theiT "vitality, present very remarkable results. It 
Is not the first time that such experiments have 
! been tried; but the means now available for main- 
tainii^ a low temperature for a long time, impart 
to present investigations a degree of certainty 
never before ijossible. Seeds of cabbage, mustard, 
cress, and wheat were separately inclosed in^ glass 
tubes, hermetically scaled, and were then exposed 
during silvhours to a course of refrigeration, in 
which the temperature was reduced to fifty degrees 
below iero of centigrade. No precautions were 
taken to restore them gradually to the ordinary 
temperature. They were sown, and all except 
seven grains of wheat, which had been damaged, 
germinated in the same time as seeds which had 
not been refrigerated. Another experiment was 
made with thirteen different kinds of seeds. It 
lasted two hours, and duriug half that period the 
temperature was brought down to eighty degrees 
below zero. They all germinated except three 
sorts, which were proved to be bad, by the fact 
that nou;chilled seeds of the same kind did not 
grow. 

These results are deserving of attention. We 
shall have additional particulars by-and-by, for 
the experimeutiilists intend to continue their 
researches, to prolong the period of cold, and to 
try its effect on a larger number of germs, as well i 
animal as vegetable. | 

Dr Hagen, Professor of Entomology in Harvard 
College, Massachusetts, has revived an old qu(»3- 
tion —The Destruction of Obnoxiotis Insects. From 
obserratiou and experiments carried on under 
his advice, he has come to the conclusion that 
the vine-pest (Phylloxera), the potato-beetle, the 
cotton-worm, the Colorado grasshopper, cater¬ 
pillars, and greenhouse x>ests generally, may be 
destroyed by sprinkling them with diluted yeast. 
The fatal ingredient-is the mould or fungus which 
grows on yeast and on the surface of brewers’ mash. 
‘The liquid,’ says Dr Hagen, ‘should be applied 
either with a syringe or with a sprinkler ; and the 
fact that infected insects poison others with which 
th^ come in contact, will be a great help. Of 
course it will be impossible to destroy all insects ; 
but a certain limit to calamities could be attained. 
The quantity to be applied, and the manner of 
the application, can be known osly by experi¬ 
ment’ 

I In an experiment tried* on potato-beetles, all 
! that were sprinkled with the dUuted yeast died 
; within twelve days, and the fungus was found in 
! the vessels of thw wings. It is kaeWn that the 
• common house-fly is often killed by a fungus. Dr 
H^en states that, in, baking and brewing, this 
fungus acts as a ferment equally well with yeast j 
Once at a meeting of German natitralists, a cake 
was eaten {tfid bber drunk both of which had been 
fermented by t^e house-fly fungus. 

A map of Mars, on Mercator’s projection, con¬ 


structed by ProfisBsor Horkuess, from ohserva^tlous 
made at the United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, is published in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. It shews ten ' 
dark spots, one Y-shaped, one having the form of 
a leather apron, one a bullet the others generally 
resembling willow-leaves, ranged in parallel lines 
from east to west. The south polar ioe shews aa 
important segment in the upper border of the 
map, and is, as seen through the telescope, pure 
white ; while the colour of the planet is a golden 
yellow, and that of the spots or markings is a 
light indigo blue. The spots ore by some ob¬ 
servers supposed to be land. So far as it goes, 
this map is a very interesting representation of 
Mars. Professor Harkness hopes to improve it 
greatly during the opposition of next autumn. 

At a meeting last session of the Anthropological 
Institute, the President referred to an explanation 
that had been given of the way in which the huge 
and heavy stones standing os monolitlis, or in 
groups as tombs and temples, had been lifted into 
place: a long-standing and puzzling question. 
Among the hill-tribes of India there are some who 
still erect big stones as memorials; and, as is 
reported, they recently carried a stone weighing 
twenty tons up a high hill in the course of a few 
hours. The ponderous block was inclosed in a 
wooden framework so arranged that a laige 
number of men could lift all at once, and in this 
simple way was it borne to the hill-top, a height 
of four thousand feet. That such a practice still 
exists is fair ground for assuming that it prevailed 
in the primeval ages. And that enormous weights 
are transported by mere manual labour, is stated 
by Captain Basil Hall, who at a jjort in India saw 
a number of natives lift and carry a ship’s anchor 
of the largest dimensions. 

Mr Rivett-Cumac, who has explored many of the 
barrows and burial-mounds in India, fiu^ confir¬ 
mation of the views of tlio.se explorers who have 
pointed out the extraordinary resemblance of the 
Indian barrows and tlioir contents to those of 
Europe. Some years ago, a barrow in Northum¬ 
berland was examined, and was found to be in 
nearly every respect a counterpart of the sepulchral 
mounds of the Deccan of India. Similar evidence 
has been found in France and other parts of the 
continent. In the East, as in the West, the shape 
of the tumuli is the same, and they are always 
placed on the slope of a hill facing the south. 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Druids, as has been 
inferred, had a common belief. 

A new map of Turkestan in four sheets, drawn 
and zincographed* at Debra Dun, has been pub¬ 
lished by General Walker, Surveyor-general of 
India. It extends one degree of latitude to the 
north and south beyond the former edition, and 
includes part of Afghanistan crossed by our troops 
during the recent campaign, and much information 
has been obtained from the Survey officers attached • 
to the army, and details of the routes between 
Khelat, Quetta, and Kandahar. The course of the 
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Upper Ozus is more clearly made knowa than 
before j beyond the Himalaya, eome important 
rivers and affluents of the Indus hove been traced 
to their sources in Kohistau; and Tirich Mir, the 
highest peak of the Hindu Kush, pro\'i8ionally 
estimated at twenty-three thousand four hundred, 
is now assumed to be from three to four thousaud 
feet higher. And this new map with its rectified 
particulars shews in the north-east ‘ what a large 
extent of terra incognita still remains to tempt any 
enterprising explorer—-be he Russian or English¬ 
man—^to visit those regions.’ 

Bishop Caldwell, in an address to the graduates 
of Madras University, pointod out that there lay 
open to the educated natives of India a rich field 
of research in which they could work to more 
advantage than Europeans, This field is the 
history of their country as contained in inscrip¬ 
tions on the walls of temples in almost eveiy 
village. By study of those ancient records, light 
would be thrown on what is at present a very 
obscure subject, and more or less legendary and 
mythical. Natives have no reason to fear the sun, 
and can therefore search for inscriptions without 
the risk to which Europeans would be exposed; 
moreover, they can explore without exciting 
suspicion, and antiquities and private evidences, 
concealed from strangers, would be shewn to them. 
Search rni :ht also be made for old vernacular 
books that are supposed to he lost, with a view 
towards a history and comparative study of lan- 
f;uages. And for this the neighbourhootl of 
Maiicas jiffords ample scope. The Dravidiaii family 
includcrt fourteen languages and thirty dialects, 
and in addition there are Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
In Calcutta and Bombay, Avhere educaUal natives 
have applied themselves to these studies, the 
results have been valuable and encouraging ; and 
if vernaculars are compared, and ancient forms 
with modern, it would soon be ft>und that lan¬ 
guage has a history of its cnvii, throwing light on 
all other histories. ‘ A further advantage,’ as the 
pndato remarked, ‘ miglit be realised in time in 
the commencement and development of a good 
modem vernacular literature—a literature equal— 
if that were possible—to the ancient literature in 
• beauty of fonn, and superior to it—wdiich would 
bo possible enough—in the value of its subject- 
matter.’ 

In the northern part of Scotland, tho shire 
of Sutherland occupies an area of eighteen hun¬ 
dred sq^uare miles, comprising for tho most part 
mountains, moors, and bogs, penetrated by great 
lochs of sea and fresh water, which occasion ‘a 
dampness at all seasons of the year, more favour¬ 
able to the growth of grass than of cereal crops.’ 
Brooks and streams are almost innumerable ; and 
yet at the beginning of the present century there 
was but one bridge, and scarcely a tlioroughfare 
which could be called a road. Love of work and 
cleanliness were unknown among the inhabitants, 
who dwelt with their live-stock in miserable huts 
built of turf and poles, which, when they became 
too filthy even for Sutherknders, were abandoned, 

I and the poles pulled out were used in the erection 


of others after the same pattern. Squalor and 
starvation were the common lot. 

The wonders effected in the shape of agricul¬ 
tural in^rovement on this large territory by the 
present Duke of Sutherland, were described some 
time ago in these i)age3 (December 19, 1874). Im¬ 
provements are still proceeding. An interesting 
paper on the subject by Mr Roberts of Haslemeri? 
18 given in the last number of the Journal of 
tJi4 Iloyal Agricultural Society. T^^e present Duke, 
who, as is well known, delights in mechanical 
operations, having seen some years ago the ineffec¬ 
tual endeavour to till hog and moorland by means 
of an ordinaiy plough driven by a por1r:ble steam- 
engine, substituted two fourteen horse-power en¬ 
gines, ami a plough carrying a single huge turn- 
furrow, in place of the four usually employed. 
This plough is ‘ never overturned, and the steadi¬ 
ness with which it tears its way through inequalities 
of surface, o ver shaq) ridges and abrupt hollows, 
is marvellous.’ 

To eualilc the heavy engines to travel over 
soft ground, the wheels are made five feet diameter 
witli a tire twenty inches broad, which, by mov¬ 
able rings applicable at pleasure, can be increased 
to three feet eight inches. The difficulties would 
have disheartened anything short of the most 
resolute and intelligent perseverance: big boulders 
and old bulky roots of firs stopped the plough 
repeatedly, and were hauled out bodily by tlie 
engine, or started by a sixpenny charge of dyna¬ 
mite. To save the plough from injury, the Duke’s 
Secretary invented a revolving coulter, a vertical 
steel disk, which w’hen it met a stubborn obstruc¬ 
tion lifted the plough over; and the Duke sug¬ 
gested tho adoption of a large iron hook similar 
to the fluke of an anchor, which, trailing behind 
the plough, acted as a subaoiler, stirring the land 
to a depth of from eight to eighteen inches. At 
time.«, ])rodigiou8 quantities of stones, liketied to 
the refuse of a quariy, lurked beneath the surface; 
and from one of the fields one hundred and fifty 
tons of stone to the acre were collected. Hero 
the steam-power rendered signal service by hauling 
the stones away over soft ground on sledges at the 
rate of two hundred tons a day. In like manner, 
when trees were to bo removed, a chain from the 
engine passed round half-a-d6zen stems, speedily 
uprooted the whole grouj).» 

From these few ]>articulars, some idea may he 
formed of the magnitude of the work of reclatnar 
tion in the wilds of Sutherland. Similar inge¬ 
nuity has been shewn in the laying out of road^ 
in fencing, and the erection of suitable buildings. 
Nearly three thousand acres have been i'eclaiined, 
and the work begun in 1873 is still progressing. 
The results are thus described; instead of ‘moor 
and hog, there‘are now to be seen large and well- 
cultivated farms, <;ach with a well-built and ample 
steading, 8urrouu<led by large rectangular fields, 
well fenced, and covered with luxuriant crops 
of oate, turnips, and grass. Hood roads give access 
to each fiel«?.^ and hero and there, amid grazing 
sheep and cattle and the ordinary features of form 
tillage, smoke rises from engines employed i for 
traction on the roads or in cuitiv^ng the land. 
Scattered over the plain are numerous labourer’ 
cottages, a smithy, workshops, a school-church, 
and a post-othce—a scene of truitfdlness and rural 
activity instead of a dark lU'eleaa expanse of moor¬ 
land.’ 
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bascop&e down the atticnlatioxui; tiie pitch, can be modified nt 
daya ^ chivvy. The Sathe^ pleaeiue $ and the imitetion of the human voice 
nmuoatioaa to come will h& able is aud to be 8nffi(ue&%‘ aatiidaetoty^ 
ialhe present instance it has been That the different coloan of the spectram have 
vadffed. an influence on vegetation, has long been known, 

same Jmtrml shews that waste hilWatids Plants grown under creen glass soon die} under 
Can be tamed to profit in the breeding of ponies ; red glass they live a long titna, bat become pale 
and fnithec points out a way by which a farm and slender. Mr Yung of the University of 


labonrer may keep a cow, and thus provide milk Geneva has placed the eg^ of frogs aijid fishes in 
for his family. Milk is so essential in building up similar conditions, and found that violet light 
the bones and muscles of children, and is so nute- quickens their development; and blue, yellow, and 


tioas generally, as thereby to furnish inducement white also, but in a lesser degree. Tadpoles on the 
enough towards cow-keeping. At Lotou Park, Sir contrary die sooner in coloured light than in white 
Baldwin^^ighton’s estirte in Shropshire, ‘four light. As regards frogs, Mr Yung has ascertained 
* ■ ■ ' ’ ’ * that their development is not stopped by darkness, 

os some observers have supjwsed, but that the 


Baldwin'ijeighton’s estirte in Shropshire, ‘four 
labourers out of six have grass-lauds and keep 
cows.’» Their wives attend to the cow and do all 
the labour required. The net profit to them from 
a cow has been five or six shillings a week.’ 

The government of Prussia is considering over 
the means of improving water commfinicalions by 

‘regulating' five of the principal tivers of the Mission: Aiexanaer wempie, maiua vaie, u,.} ; a 
monarchy—namely, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Weser, Friend, L.5 ; .1. R., Is. 2a.; Mrs Gordon, 12 The 
tiie Oder, and the Vistula. It will be a mighty College, Northfleet, Kent, L.I. 

task, for the Elbe alone takes in the drainage of ___ 

all the rivers of P»ohemia, and carrie.s away in a 

year five milliards of cubic metres of wateV, con- ‘I’LL HOLD BY YOUll HAND, MOTIIEIL’ 
taining 455,950 tons of suspended matter, and , „ „ ,,, ,, 

618,900 tons of dissolved substances. f 

A Committee of the Franklin Institute, Phila- tr.'' ‘‘7 

delphia, have reported favourably on a machine Where lie is gone to mak** foi us 

for dre.s8ing hemp, flax, and other fibrous jdants, ^ i bj hand t 

Mdiich was luvented in France in 1874. It occupies 

a floor-space of about ten feet by eight, and R I^do not kanw, {he anwi.iel lac, ^ 

60 constructed as to carry on at the same lime That lit tlo child, 

the distinct operations of ‘ breaking’ and ‘ scutch- Vlios.' k"«.oa for the Sabiuuh hcUool 

ing.’ By a combination of fluted rollers and a *’'■ halt-hour had bvguil-.d. 

fan, the fibre is delivered free from husk or straw 

in straight untangled lines in leas than a minute ^ •’^hl, ‘su^poae our Queen 

from the time of feeding in. Be.sides being rapid to bid jou lome 

in its action, this machine is free from delicate Into her jiahice bu^lit and iicli 

and nicely to be adjusted parts, requires coinpara- To make for you a home— 

tively little power to diive, and docs not need 

skilled Labour to operate it To qiioti* the Rejiort: ‘Suppose that toys, and Tood, and dress, 

‘The introduction and general use of this machine Ami all thin.-s rich and .arc, 

would without doubt tend to re.storc and e,\tend Were there provided for yoiu ,ise, 

the cultivation of such fibrous plants as flax, hcnip, And joys licyond coinp.iif~ 

jute, and others of similar nature, by enabling 

producers to deliver these several fibres in a clean, ‘ Wouldst not thou gladly h-ave this home, 

straight, long-line marketable shaiie, at low cost. With all thou care.st lor Imre, 

Unlike cotton, which is comparatively a delicate To dwell in that far be tier one, 

plant, that can only be grown profitably in the That bright and joyous sphere ? 

Bouthern and south-western States, flax and kindred 

plants may be grown readily throughout our entire ‘ And heaven, my child, is brighter far ! 

country. Light soils are more suitable for its Nor could my woids declare - 

development; but good crops may he gatliered Eye hath not seen, nor tar hath hoard, 

from strong and clayey ground. The inventor jhe joy^ ^^it us there I 

of this praiseworthy machine is Norbert de 

At a recent meeting, of the French Physical Wouldst not thou like, then, htt^^ 

Society, a description was’given of the speaking- \vi ui' r ‘’“''^'^'”7 

machine, invented by Mr Faber, )i ho has earnestly u' - 7*^ ” ^ i^ 

devoted himself to the production of artificial Ohrmt s redeemed shall come i 

fipeech. The machine comprises a,. larynx, inov- 

able lips, a buccal cavity in wl^ich a tongue is free “t “P he*' httle face, 

to inove, an ivory reed in place of vocal chords. As gently she replied: 

and a na.<tal cavity. Diaphragms of different form *l&i, mother ; by your liand I’ll hold, 

vary their position by means of keys or pcilals. And enter at your side.’ 

and by varying^the forms of the citkities in which a s. 

they operate, produce the vowel sounds, while the -- - - —ir. -rr--- 

wnwmants are brought out by the movement of print^^l and Published by W. * R rnanuBBs, 47 Pater- 
the lips and tongue. Fourteen keys suffice for all j noster Row, Lokooh, and 339 High Street, EoiwauaGu. 


process is much slower than m the light 

"We have the pleasure of ackuow’liMlgiog the 
following donations in behalf of tlie Fallen Women 
Mission : Alexander Semple, Maida Vale, L,3 ; A 
Friend, L.5 ; .1. R., Is. 2d.; Mrs Gordon, 12 The 
College, Korthfleet, Kent, L.I. 
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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In the olden time, Scotland, as may be supposed, 
could not present such a grand array of ecclesias¬ 
tical stnictures as England; still in some instances 
those which it did possess were of an imposing 
< i.iracter, in the best styles of (Jothic art from the 
twelfth till the fifteenth century. Scotland was 
rich in abbeys, especially in the southern part of 
the kingdom ; and it had a fair number of cathe- 
dral.'-, most of wl ich still survive. It is a common 
belief that the ruin, Mdiich to a greater or lesser 
extent overtook the ecclesiastical edifices, Avas 
fclfectcd l y infuriated mobs at the Reformation. 
No doubt, much damage was done by this irre¬ 
gular agency; but it was trifling in couijiarison 
with the destruction by military violence in the 
course of inva-sions from England. Passing over 
casual raids of this kind, the era of deliberate 
ruin was in the reign of Henry VIII. Armies 
were sent into Scotland in 1514 and 1545—twelve 
to fifteen years before the Scottish ^Reformation, 
and on one or other of these occasions the Abbeys 
of Melrose, Dryburgh, .Jedburgh, Kelso, and Cold- 
ingham were partially or wholly destroyed; 
while in the more remote parts of 'the kingdom 
English agents prosecuted similar acts of barbarity. 

Coming next in order were the ravages com¬ 
mitted by bodies of imtive reformers, whose rage, 
however, was chiefly expended on the internal 
decorations of churches and the dwellings of the 
monks; the fabrics still stamling being for the 
greater part left intact. As following these pro¬ 
ceedings came the armies of the Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation, who authoritatively swept away tlie 
cloisters and other dependent parts of the monastic ■ 
buildings, as well as such internal fittings in the i 
churches as had been left. Such was the manner 
in which the outworks of the Abbeys of Paislev 
Kilwinning, and Dunfermline were treated in 
1559. Excepting, therefore, as arising from the 
indiscriminate destruction inspired by Henry VIII., 
the church part of the monastic establishments, 


and the cathedrals, suflfered comparatively little 
damage. For the ruin that laid so many grand 
old buildings in the dust, more is to be ascribed 
to neglect than to wilful violence. Here and 
there, as in a few cases that will come under 
notice, the public authorities did their best to 
keep the violated buildings in a state of repair; 
hut in most cases they w'ere left to sink to decay. 
For want of care, roofs fell, the rain got into the 
walls, which gradually sunk to the ground, and to 
finish the melancholy tale, the materials were 
often stolen under cognisance of those who ought 
to have prevented such dilapidations. 

Elgin Cathedral, a building of magnificent pro¬ 
portions, constructed in the best style of Gothic 
architecture, and profusely decorated, survived 
the Reformation ten years, when (1568) by an 
order from the Scottish Privy Council, it was 
stripped of its lead to raise funds for paying 
the sokliex-s of the Regent Murray. This scan¬ 
dalous transaction met with its merited punish¬ 
ment ; for the ship employed to transport the 
metal to Holland for sale sunk with all its cargo. 
Tlxe result was the gradual decay and ruin of the 
building, which neither the local magistracy nor 
any one else took effectual care to avert ; and 
only of late years have means been adopted to 
prevent peculation from the remains of this 
beautiful structure. By a reasonable degree of 
care and a small outlay of money, Elgin Cathedral, 
a building which might have been the glory of 
the nortli of Scotland, w'ould have been saved to 
the country. The Abbey of Arbroath, which was 
more spacious than the Cathedral of Elgin, also 
suffered from neglect, and even worse. The muni¬ 
cipal authorities were in the habit of selling it« 
materials, by which means little of it has been 
left, and it would liave disappeared altogether ^ 
but for the interference of the^government 

From the coxubiaed causes now summarised^ 
nxuch valuable property was lost Buildings 
which would now be artistically priceless, have 
sunk to Ibo condition of weather-beaten and 
mouldering fragments. Such, after the lapse of 
three centuries, being frequently all that renmin 
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to attest their architectural beauty, and to draw a 
ugh of regret from the passing tourist Among 
those buildings which were preserved from the 
worst forms of outrage wore the Abbey Church of 
Paisley, the Cathedral of St Mungo, Glasgow, the 
Collegiate Church of St Giles, Edinburgh, and a 
few others. Some which had partially suffered, 
such as the Cathedrals of Dunblane and Dunkeld, 
the Cathedral of St Magnus, Kirkwall, in Orkney, 
and the Abbey of Dunfermline, have been put in 
-’Sfjfwir, and now respectively serve the j)U^ose of 
parish churches. k 

Glasgow Cathedral, happily saved, , and classed 
as property pertaining to the crown, has from the | 
days of ^ilie Reformation downwards enjoyed the j 
protection of the •Magistrates and Town Council, j 
who^ as appears from their records, have often j 
expended money to keep the building in repair, 
and to adapt it to the wants of the community. 
For general accommodation, it was partitioned and 
allotted for different congregations—one in the 
choir, another in the nave, and a third in the 
crypt, a curious semi-underground portion beneatli 
tiie choir. In this last-mentioned place of worship i 
took place the mysterious meeting of young Osbal -1 
diston with Bob Roy, as fancifully described; 
by the author of ‘ Waverley.’ The choir, known i 
as the Inner High Kirk, was the place of' 
meeting of a more real and momentous nature. 
Here met the General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church in 163S, which abolished the Epis¬ 
copacy of Charles I., re-established Presbytery, | 
and ratified the National Covenant. Shortly after 
the Restoration of Charles II., there was a statu¬ 
tory resumption of Episcopacy (minus the canons 
and Service Book), in which Robert Leighton, one 
of the most amiable and enlightened theologians 
of his age, was appointed Archbishop of Glasgow, 
1670; but he held the .office only four years. 
Disgusted with the violent proceedings of the 
Scottish administration, he retired into private life, 
and died in lOSAo 

At the Revolution settlement, Scotland reverted 
to the Presbyterian polity, 1690, when the ancient 
fane of St Mungo lost its status as a cathe¬ 
dral. Irrespective of ecclesiastical distinction, 
the arrangement of the building into three 
churches under one roof continued till 1798, wlieu 
the congregation that assembled in the crypt 
removed to another church which was provided 
for it. The other two congregations remained 
until 1836, when, to make way for a general 
restoration in conformity with modem tastes, one 
fif them was provided for elsewhere at the cost of 
' the civic corporation, and the only one left was 
that in the choir. That the Restoration Movement 
should have spread to Scotland, might, all thiiigs 
considered, be matter for surprise ; but the wonder 
is the greater that it should have been first 
manifest# in Glasgow. No fact could be more 
significant of the general spontaneity of this new 
and retaarkable movement There had latterly 
been growing up a spirit of emulation as regards 


tastefulness ^in the building of churches, and to 
this the desire to see the ancient CathedrM of St 
Mungo restored to something like its original 
grandeur, was probably due. 

Being crown property, the work of restoration 
was effected by government at an expense of 
twelve to thirteen thousand pounds, spread over 
a number of years. Though the cost was com¬ 
paratively small, the restoration was well executed. 
The division walls, galleries, and staircases were 
removed. The building was opened up through¬ 
out, shewing the fine rows of pillars and other 
graceful points in the architecture. The choir, 
which is reached by some steps from the nave, 
was alone fitted up for service. Including the 
crypt, chapter-house, and clerestory windows, 
there are nearly a hundred windows in the build¬ 
ing, the most of which have been filled with 
stained glass on a well-considered general plan, 
at the cost of private donors, ch’efly connected 
with the west of Scotland. Tlierc being no Dean 
and Chapter, the custody and supervision of the 
building has been placed by government in the 
hands of the magistrates and council. On two 
days of the week, visitors are admitted on l>aying 
a fee of twopence to officers appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Board of Works; and on four days the 
entrance is free. No monumental tablets can be 
placed in the catliedral without the sanction of 
the government, by which scru))ulous arrangement 
there is a guarantee that the building will not bo 
filled with monuments to persons of inferior note. 

Usually styled a cathedral, in virtue of its 
ancient character, the building is ecclesiastically 
only a parish church (technically St Sluiigo's), 
which in its improved form was opened for 
public worship in 1856, No stranger arriving 
ill Glasgow, with a few hours to .spare, should 
omit to visit this very interesting edifice, 'which 
presents admirable specimens of ecclesiastical 
ai’chitecturc from the ivyelfth to the fifteenth 
century. # 

Ne.\t in the order of restoration wife the Abbey 
of Paisley, a fine Colliic structure of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century, which had been sacked 
and partially destroyed at the Reformation, when 
its rich endowments were gifted by the Regent 
Murray to Lord Scmpill, and subsequently came 
into the family of Abercorn. The nave, which 
had been saved, was subsequently fitted up as the 
parish church. Its condition in later times is 
described by the Rev. Dr J. Cameron Lees, in his 
scholarly and very interesting work, ‘ The Abbey 
of Paisley ’ (1 volume 4to, 1878). He says that 
‘ In 185!) the church wa.s in a most disreputable 
state. The burial-ground outside the building 
covered the whole basement of the church up to 
the windows. The interior was like a vault in 
a graveyard. Water ran down the walls, and an 
unwholesome smell pervaded every part of the 
church. Heavy galleries round the place cut the 
pillars in two. The clerestory windows were 
blocked up, and whitcwa.sh was freely used. The 
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whole of the mouldins at the base of the pillars throughout the eighteenth and far on in the nine- 
was hidden out of sight in the soil. Round the teenth century, when by the reviml of taste, it 
floor of the church was a wide circular passage, was cleatised and restored in all its original beauty 
with huge iron stoves placed in it at intervals, by the late Earl of Rosslyn. It is now fitted 
This passage formed a promenade for stragglers up for public worship. Along with Hawthornden 
during the time of service, who perambulated on the opposite bank of the North Esk, it forms 
from one end to another, occasionally lighting an object of pilgrimage to tourists Avith a taste for 
their pipes at them before going out, which they the picturesque when visiting Edinburgh, 
did w'henever they were tired of listening, a fre- Another of the minor restorations is that of 
quent enough occurrence. A more dreary place | the Ancient church of St Bride, in the town of 
of worship could scarcely be imagined, A street i Douglas, and close to Douglas Castle, the seat of 
of disreputable pawn-shops ana public-houses I the Douglases, in the uj)per ward of Lanarkshiiap. 
abutted on the church, which Avas entirely hidden ! Violat^ at the Reformation, and with so much 
by the squalid buildings around it.’ j of it destroyed that the only remnants of the 

This graphic picture is consistent with our own j original buildkig Avere an aisle and spire, it stUl 
recollections. The strange thing is that although | remained the burial-place of the Douglases. 
Paisley had grown up to be a wealthy inanufac- ! Recently, the hnilding has been dresseii up and 
turing place, and had produced more men of re-roofed, due regard having been paid to the 
genius than any toAvu of its size in Scotland, preservation, as‘far as possible, of its original 
nobody thought of rescuing the building from j appearance and character, the whole being eie- 
the. degradation into Avliich it had sunk, A t! cuted by Lord Dunglass, Avho succeeded in right 
length came tl\e dawn of improvement. In 18(12, ! of his mother as the lineal representative of the 
a restoration committee, chiefly organised by tin- ! Douglas family. In the. inside of the church, 
Rev, Mr Wilson, one of the ministers of the j the repairs anil restorations are extensive, costly, 
parish, set vigorously to AA'ork. The unsightly i and hcantifiil. Among the old and partially 
galleries were taken doAvn, The floor cleared of | defaced monuments Avliich haA'e been tastefully 
the accumulated rubbish of centuries. The body I restored is that of the Good Sir .Tames Douglas, 
of the church re-seated. The clerestory AvindovA’^s 1 the friend of Bruce, and the hero of Scott’s * Castle 
opened up. The transept walls and AvindoAvs j Dangerous.’ A ncAV monument, far excelling in 
■stored, and the turrets rebuilt. Finally, the | splendour any of the old ones, is that erected to 
mean dwidliiigs in the neighbourhood Avere re- j the memory of the late Countess of Home, 
moved, and the surroundings beautified. Men of i A more important restoration was effected on 
all creed.s, says Dr Lees, contributed to the Avork ; ! the Abbey of Jedburgh, one of the group of 
tiu' total cost '■ all that had been done being | monastic establishments, including Melrose, bry- 
estirnated at ma. less than about thirty thousand j burgh, and Kelso, situated in a pleasant part 
pounds. The an hitect employed was Mr James | of the south of Scotland. Of those the Abbey of 
Salujun of GlasgoAV. The Abbey in its restored i Jedburgh, Avhich alone has had the good fortune 
state is . cav a grand ffothic structure befitting its j to be repaired and put in order, dates from the 
hi.story, a crt;dit to those bciicd'actors Avlio, gone- : tAvelftli century, and exhibits specimens of archi- 
rously littiug it out of its deplorable condition, i tecture from tlie Norman to the decorated period, 
clothed it in the solemn beauty Avhicli liad been This variety is partly due to the vicissitudes it 
the, admiration of kings and men of learning Avbo ' had the fate to undergo. In the first qilace, it 
liaA'c long since been resolved into dust. i suflered severely in tlie Avars which ensued on 

Among the minor restorations of recent times in : the death of Alexander ITT., 1286. Next, from 
.Scotland, may first be placed that of Roslin Chapel, ; its proximity to the Border it Avns always in 
as it is ccimmonly called, an exquisitely beautiful i the Avay of being injured by invading armies 
relic of fifteenth-iumtury art, situated about seven | from the south. Anti as has been said, it suf- 
miles south of Edinburgh. It consists of the choir I fered heaA'ily from the iimisions in the reign 
of a building designed to be a collegiate church, , of Henry VlII. After these successive attacks, 
AAdiich ..'as loft unfinished by its founder, William ! there AA’cre costly repairs to be executed on. 
St Clair, a member of the ancient baronial liou.so, ! doorways, turrets, or soinctliing or other, which 
of Roslin. The choir had not been long finished ! formed a hcaA’y drain on the resources of the 
and irsed for religion,s service, Avhen it AA'as sacked ecclesiastical community. Hence the remarkable 
at the Reformation. ^ It Avas further de.spoiled by a difference of styles of Gothic Avhich crept over 
mob at the ReA'olution of 1688, from Avhich times the building; for the older architects did not 
till our own days it remained in a desolate con- ordinarily execute serious repairs or make addi- 


Each one the holy vault doth hold— Though, sacked at the Reformation, tae uiulding 

But the sea holds lovely Ilosabelle.’ was not de.stroyed. A portion of it ■was* appro¬ 

priated as the parish church, which church was 
Thus in cold vacuity stood Roslin Chapel -within our recollection a hideous huddle of pern 


aecomtcii arcuitccture. l*or richness of ornament! to Avhat was preA'alent at the period. In this 
its pillars may be designated perfectly unique. It manner Jedburgh Abbey m;jy bo taken as ^ a 
was likewise attractive from historical, and poetical good specimen of different A'arieties of Gothic, 
association. Beneath its paved floor lie the barons from tne plain to tho riclily decorated, over a 
ofRoslin, said to have been buried in their armour, gpacc of three hundred years. The building 
a‘circum.stance not unnoticed by Sir Walter Scott might be said to embody a large section of ' 
in the ballad of Rosabelle : history in its devices and stone carvings. Thus, 

‘There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold cnduiing and very precious 

Lie buried within tliat proud chapcUe; memorial of the past.^ ^ * .n. 


But the sea holds lovely Ilosabelle.’ 
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I could but notice that she and I were included 
in a common pity and tenderness. People lowered 
their voices to speak to her, as they did in my 
own case, as though she too were weak, and 
coming slowly back from some heavy illness. 

On all half-holidays Gascoigne came to me, 
with news of my school-fellows—who was trying 
for this prize and who for that—who was captain 
of the second cricketing eleven, and who made 
top score, and who took most wickets in the 
last match against the neighbouring school at 
De an. He was an enthusiastic cricketer, and I 
THitew how much he sacrificed in spending ^11 these 
summer afternoons with me; but he wduld not 
be forbidden. 

The last of all my little circle to bo admitted 
to my ^chamber was Polly. The Doctor had 
decided'that I might be taken down-stairs ne.\t 
day. He was an odd-looking ^lan, the Doctor; 
not unlike a jackdaw in outward seeming ; and he 
stood by my bedside with a bird-like eye upon 
me, when the door opened, and Sally made a dart 
at it with a Avarning finger raised. The Doctor 
looked round, ‘ Aha! ’ he said—‘ the little lady. 
Let her come in, nurse. Let her come in.’ 

Polly came in Avith round blue eyes wide open ; 
and climbing the bed, gravely sjit down upon 
the pillow. 

* Nurse,’ said the Doctor, limping across the 
room, ‘you Avill ask this young lady to be very 
quiet, if you please.—You Avill be very quiet, 
won’t you?’ He turned on Polly with his bird- 
like eye, and using his club-foot as a pivot to turn 
on. ‘Eh, my dear? Eli ?' 

Polly nodded gravely. 

‘That’s well,’ said the Doctor, and pivoted 
himself round on Sally. ‘No draughts to-morrow, 
nurse. We mustn't have the little man catch 
cold.’ 

Pursued by Sally with assurauces that the 
greatest care should be taken of me, the Doctor 
Bmped from the room, and Polly and I were left 
alone. In answer to all I asked her, Polly said 
simply ‘ Yes’.and ‘ No,’ and comported herself alto¬ 
gether with a most supernatural and Avoighty 
gravity. The evening was advancing, and the 
room was growing gray with twilight. Since I 
bad ceased to question Polly, she had spoken never 
a word. I was a little wounded. Perhaps illnes.s 
had made me fretful and exacting, but I could 
not help thinking that Polly might have been 
better pleased to find me growing Avell again. We 
kept silence until Sally returned, bearing the 
lamp with her, 

‘Now, Miss Mary,’ said Sally, ‘it’s pretty nigh 
time as you was in bed,’ 

‘I s’an’t go to bed,’ Polly auswennl Avith calm 
decisiveness; and looking at her then, I saiv that 
she had been crying, and Avas crying still, 

‘ Why, Miss Mary,’ said Sally, ‘ you Avouldn’t 
make a worrit in Sfester Joluaiy’^s room, I’m sure, 
an’ him that poorly.’ 

‘ Jack,’ said Polly, suddenly breaking into sobs, 
and flinging berseli upon 'the bed, ‘ don’t be an 
angel! Oh, don’t, don\ Jack! ’ 

‘Why, bless your pretty little heart alive, my 
darliu’, no! ’ ejaculated Sally, raising her. 

But Polljr would have the assurance from my 
own lip^ and I gave it seriously. I was as uncon¬ 
scious of any element of comedy in that assurance 
as Polly herself was. 


S ‘They’m hearts o* gold,’ said Sally caressingly— 
‘ they’m hearts o’ gold, they am, both on ’em.’. 

‘ If oo» goes for an angel,’ said Polly, fixedly 
regarding me, ‘I’ll never be a good girl any more.’ 
Then she relaxed, and kissed me fondly; and I 
again announced my intention not to be an angel, 
and so we said good-night. 

Next morning I was dressed and carefully 
wrapped up and carried down-stairs like a parcel. 
I had not seen Mr Fairholt since the beginning 
of my illness, and I have learned since then that 
he had asked no questions about me, and had been 
apparently oblivious of my existence. When I 
I saw him that day, I Avas amazed to find hoAV old 
I and gray and withered he had grown. He looked 
j as if he had been as near DeaUV.s door as I had. 
I took occasion to ask Sally if he had been ill. 
She shook her head in answer, and said ‘No;’ 
blit I hcanl her murmur something about a ‘peck 
of trouble’ and ‘poor old gentleman,’ as she 
turned away. 

Later in the clay, Avhen Maud Avas reading to me, 
and Polly was sitting on a footstool at my feet, 

; Cousin Will came in, and stoyetl to hear the 
I finish of The Ugly Duckling. When the story 
was ^ead through, Maud crossed over to him and 
! sat teside him in the Avindow-seat They spoke 
! together in low tones for a time ; but 1 lieard one 
; fragment of their talk. 

j ‘ It is possible,’ he was saying, ‘ that avo may 
; learn something from him.’ 

‘ I fear not,’ Maud answered. 

‘ We must wait awliile,’ said Cousin Will. 

‘ It Avould be unwise,’ said Maud, ‘ to question 
him until he grows stronger.' 

Tlierc they both looked at me, ami I saAv that 
; the latter part of their conversation referred to 
: me. Next day Maud said ‘ Good-bye,’ and I Avas 
1 wheeled to the window to see (hnisin Will drive 
' lier home. She had promised that she Avould 
i come again and see me very soon ; but a fortnight 
i elap.sed before we met again. I had not even 
1 then recovered my full strength, but all fear of a 
j relapse was long since over; and Sally had told. 

I me in the morning that I was to have a good 
j long drive that day. Maud camo in a dainty 
: little carriage, drawn by t'AO charrai|lg ponies. 

! She had diileu ahnu?, us 1 learned tmit she Avas 
i fond of doing; but when we went away together, 
j Cousin Will came Avith us. 1 Avas Avell ^vrapped 
j up, and the autumn air Avas balmy and Avarm. 
j Oh, the quiet yet exquisite delight of that escape 
j from prisoning Avails—the rousing motion as the 
! two bay ponies swept along ! The jingle of their 
harness made a merry tune, and their feet came 
down in time to it, and the Avheels hummed to it, 
and birds and trees Avarbled and murmured in 
rare harmony. The free wide fields, the rolling 
river, and the bounteous air, Avhat fresh delight 
filled them all! A road, so Avhito it made me 
wink to look at it as we dashed along in the 
dazzling sunshine, led us at last to a pair of enor¬ 
mous gates of open iroiiAvork, with much gilded 
scrollwork, and many gilded spikes—the veritable 
gates of fairyland tney seemed. And a veritable 
fairyland it seemed Avithin, Avith the vast house 
in the distance, whose every windoAV shone so in 
I the sun, that it might have been filled with 
diamonds and gleamed no brighter; with count- 
i loss plants and flowers of strange and splendid 
form and hue on either side, as awo swept up the 
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broad path leading to that noble mansion; and 
far away to the right a lovely sheet of water, with 
the latest friends of The Ugly Ducklingsgliding to 
and fro upon its placid surface. These things 
all led to one conclusion ; and when a gorgeous 
creature received us at the door, a being with 
white hair and white stockings and canary 
coloured breeches and a sky-blue coat, and instead 
of ordering us off the premises, received us with 
all evidence of deep respect, I should have been 
less than a 'child had it been less than fairyland, 
or had Maud been other than a fairy princess. 

Within the house we were encountered by a 
atout elderly man with a bald head and a red face. 
‘ Hallo, Fairholt! ’ this gentleman shouted. ‘ How 
de doo ? This the patient, eh ? How’s the little 
feller, now?—Better? That’s right. Come in 
an’ pick a bit o’ somethin’ or other. Lunch is 
on the table, an’ I’m hungry enough for ten men. 
No blessin’ like a appetite, when you’ve got the 
stuff to let it loose on.' Talking thus, he led the 
way into a great room, before whose glories those 
of Mr Fairliolt's house grew pale in memory. If 
I had at this time nothing but memory to fall 
back upon, I should probably still think this 
apartment the most magnificent in the world. 
But my later knowledge of the gilded splendours 
of Hartley Hall lias shewn me that they were a 
little worse than vulgar. 

‘No news?' asked Mr Hartley—so Will ciilled 
him—Maud was mincing chicken on my plate, 
and the old man gave one swift glance towards 
her as he said it. Cousin Will shook his head 
in .oleiico; ani! I looking at Maud; saw that her 
lijxs trembled huntly. 

ifr Hartley ate gravely for a time, and looking 
up, '-augh'i, me in ti)e act of staring at him. IIc 
dropped his knife and fork witii u crash, and laid 
las great rrd hands on the cloth and looked at mo. 
‘ By Jove !’ he .said slowly, looking round at Will 
ami Maud, ‘ I never saw such a likeness in all my 
life afore. Never ! ’ 

‘Such a likeness, uncle?’ said !\faud. ‘Where?’ 

‘ Wheer ? ’ exclaimed Mr Hartley. ‘ Why, theer.' 
And taking tip his knife again, he pointed at 
me. ‘ Why, he’s the very livin’ image.’ 

‘Be cidm, Mr Hartley,' said Cousin Will, rising 
and walking round the table* to im* ‘ You alariii 
the child. He is far from strong yet.’ 

‘Calm!’ said Mr Hartley, taking his fork 
and attacking his jdate again. ‘ I ’in calm enoiigli. 
But it’s the most extr’ordinary strikin’ likeness 1 
ever set eyes on in all my born davs.’ He looked 
at me again, and arose from the table.—‘ Take care 
o’ the little chap, Maud,’ he said with a gentleness 
which contrasted strongly with the haste with 
which he had arisen.—‘ Here, come with 
Fairholt; I want to speak to you a minute.’ 

Will left me with a reassuring pat upon the 
shoulder, and followed Mr Hartley to the far-end 
of .the room, where they talked eagerly together 
lor five minutes. 

*l’ll tell you what I’ll do,’said Will, as they 
came away together towards the table; ‘ I ’ll drive 
over at once and bring her with me.’ 

‘Finish your lunch first,’ said Mr Hartley, ring- 
ing the bell.—‘Order the dog-cart round at once ’ 
he called to the servant almost before the door 
was opened. 

The meal was finished in silence. The footman 
announced that • the dog-cart was in readiness; 


me. 


and Mr Hartley and Cousin Will left the room 
together. Maud, in evident surprise aud wonder, 
led me to a couch near the window, and made 
me lie down there in the sunshine, setting up a 
firescreen to shade my face. 

‘ Are you strong enough to talk, dear 1 ’ she 
asked me. 

I. answered that I felt quite strong and well. 

‘Shall you be troubled if I ask you what 
frightened you on the night when you fell ill ? ’ , 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I saw a face at the 
window.’ 

‘ Ga^^oigne, your playfellow,’ she went on, ‘ 
that yf u cried out “ The face! ” Had you ever 
seen the face before V 

I told her everything then ; much as I hav| set 
it down at the beginning of this narrative. 

She heard me to the end, and then •said \^th 
voice and eyes of appeal: ‘ If ever you should 
see him again* dear, don’t be afraid of him, 
but speak to hiiti. No, darling, no; he will 
not hurt you. It is not in his heart to hurt 
anything. But he is most unhappy—oh, most 
unhappy! If ever you see him again, speak to 
him, and tell him that everybody has forgiven 
him. Tell him that unless he comes back again, 
our hearts are broken. Tell him that unless he 
comes back again, I shall die.’ There she fell 
forward on her knees, and drooped her * head 
against the couch on which I lay, and broke into 
passionate weeping. The intensity of eagerness 
with which she had spoken these last words, and 
the uncontrolled agony of tears in which she knelt, 
alarmed me beyond measure. I could think oi 
nothing to be done except to__ put my arms about 
her neck and soothe her and promise that I would 
—I would indeed. After a time she cried less 
passionately ; and when she had partly resecured 
her self-control, she arose. ‘ Don’t tell anybody 
of this, darling,’ she said. ‘ But never forget what 
1 have asked you.’ 

I promised faithfully; and she left the room, 
still crying, but quite quietly. I sat alone and 
wondered at it all, as I think I well might The 
unaccustomed exercise of the drive, the hearty 
meal I had eaten after it, and the agitation of 
mind I luul twice experienced, were too much for 
me, and by-and-by wonder iSst itself in sleep. 
When 1 awoke there were voices in the room, and 
I had a shawl thrown over me. 

‘Oil,’said Mr Hartley’s voice, ‘so you’ve known 
him since the day he was born, eh ?’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ said a voice, which I knew at once to 
be Sally’s. ‘ I dressed him the very second time 
as ever "he was dressed, sir.’ 

Hearing this, I put aside the shawl which 
covered me and sat up. Sally, Cousin Will, aud 
Mr Hartley were standing together on the rug 
before the fireplace, and Sally’s face wore an 
expression of anxiety and fear. 

‘ I)id you know’ his mother^jefore her marriage?’ 
Mr Hartley asked. 

‘ Yes sir ; pore dear, I did sir,’ Sally answered. ' 
‘ Mv mother nusaed her w’lien her w’as a baby.’ 

‘Hay ?’ said Mr Hartley. ‘ What did you say 
your name was ?~Ah, Tronian ; of course, of 
course. Are you old Troman’s. daughter, that 
lived in the cottage by the quarry ?’ 

‘ Yes sir, please sir,’ Sally answered, courteaying. 

‘ Well, what w'as his mother’s maiden llamo 1 ’ 

‘ Isabella Hartley, sir,’ said Sally. 
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did she marry ?' 

^ *llr iJohn CSampbell, sir, at the Baker’s Green 
ixonworksy sir,’ Sally answered. 

* And he’s their only child, is he ?’ Mr Hartley 
went on. 

"‘For sure he is, sir,’Sally answered. 

'That’s what you’d call a chain o’ evidence if 
you like.—Ain’t it, Fairliolt?’ said Mr Hartley 
turning round upon Cousin Will, and thrusting 
a forefinger at his waistcoat. 

‘It’s certainly complete enough,' Will answered. 

Mr Hartley turned back to Sally. ‘ Did you 
see his mother's brother Ben, young nwinan 1 
A blackguard bit of a chap, as run away, au' was 
never heard on for ’ears an ’ears ? ’ , 

I seen him once, sir,* said Sally ‘ but I never 
knowed no harm of him, sir. They was all decent I 
people.’ * , 

‘What’ll you bet you haven’t spen him twice V 
Mr Hartley asked with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘Well, I never!’ ejaculated Sally, in a tone of 
sudden recognition and surprise. 

Mr Hartley burst into a great roar of laughter, 
and catching sight of me, stopped suddenly. ‘An’ 
if here,’ he said, ‘ ain’t my new-found ncvew i 
a-listeuin’ to it all! Why, blame me if it ain’t as | 
good as a play.—Come an’ kiss your uncle, Johnny. 1 
—Bless , my heart alive, missis, sit down, an’ have i 
a glass o’ wine.—O nonsense, nonsense! Don’t | 
stand curtcheyin’ as if you was afraid o’ me. Why j 
you an’ me ought to know each other. Your ! 
mother an’ my mother brought nle into the w'orhl j 
together, between ’em. Well, well, well! Bless i 
my heart alive! An’ who’d ha’ thought it ?' 

Sally explained everything to nm that afternoon 
as Mr Hartley’s groom drove us home. When we 
w'ere landed there, Sally carried me bodily to my 
bedroom, and setting me down upon the bed we]>t 
over' me according to custom. ‘ And oh! ’ she 
cried at last, holding me at arm’s-length by the 
shoulders, ‘ if Heaven ain’t a-raisiu’ up Iriends for 
him everywhere.’ 

My aunt Bertha went over to Hartley Hall 
next day, and for a week or two there was a great 
driving to and fro between tbe houses. Finally, 
Sally was added to the list of Mr Hartley’s 
domestics, on the^ understanding that she was 
engaged solely for my behoof and benefit; and 1 
W'as transferred from the house of Mr Fairholt to 
that of Mr Hartley. Polly^ and I were alike 
inconsolable at first; but frequent visits were 
promised on either side, and once more the 
barque of Childhood’s Hope sailed free before 
tbe wind. 


COMMONPLACE-BOOKS. 

The practice almost universally followed by the 
great scholars in olden time.s, of making copiou.s 
extracts from the books they read, seems to have 
fallen into comparatiVe desuetude in our day. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries everybody 
who aspired to the character of a scholar was | 
most assiduous in' transferring to his volume.s of I 
Adversaria choice passages met with in the prose¬ 
cution of his studies. Thus it happens that so 
many coramonfilace-books are to be found in the 

S eat collections of manuscripts in the British j 
useum,* the Bodleian Library at Oxford, tlio 
University Library at Cambridge, the Vatican 


Library at Rome, and indeed in all the public 
libraries of Europe. 

A com in»npluce-book may be described as a bobk 
in which things to be remembered are ranged under 
general heads. In a properly ordered volume of 
this kind all the entries should be duly arranged 
under their Loci Communes —common ‘ places ’ or 
‘ topics.’ A great number of the classical writew 
of antiquity w’ere most diligent in collecting and 
arranging excerpta. Cicero, for example, himself 
informs us that he never passed a day without 
reading and writing something at home ; con¬ 
stantly taking notes and making comments on 
what he read. Plutarch always carried a common¬ 
place-book with him, and preserved with the 
greatest care whatever judicious observations fell I 
in the course of conversation; and Pliny the 
Younger says of his illustrious uncle, that he 
never read a hook without making extracts from 
it; for he used to remark that there was no book 
so bad but that something interesting could be 
found in it. 

It might perhaps be imagined that this practice 
of laborious transcription, though absolutely neces¬ 
sary in au age when litemry productions, being all 
in manuscript, were very rare ami costly, would 
gradually decline ami die out when the printing- 
press hud made books much cheaper and mure 
accessil)le. The reverse was the case. The scholars 
who assisted in the revival of learning outstripped 
their classical predecessors in the zeal with which 
they betook themselves to the filling uj) of their 
ponderous commonplace tomes. 

In the Advancement of Learning, Lord Bacon 
writes: ‘ For the disposition and collocation of 
that knowledge which Ave preserve in writing, 
it consisteth in a good digest of comnionplaces ; 
wherein I am not ignorant of the prejudice im¬ 
puted to the use of commonplace-hooks, as causing 
a retardation of reading, and some sloth or relax¬ 
ation of memory. But because it is but a coun¬ 
terfeit thing in knowledges to be forward and 
pregnant, except a man be deep and lull, I hold 
the entry of commonplaces io be a matter of great 
use and essence in studying, as that which assureth 
eopie|that is, copiousness] of invention, and oou- 
tracteth judgment to a strengtii.’ / 

It has been said that the practice of extracting 
has a tendency to cause a torpidity of recollection; 
for, say the objectors, a person would not liave so 
great a care to retain a tact in his memory if he 
were aware that be could find it in Ids note-book. 
There is a show of reason in this objection ; but it 
can apply only to those who make extracts from 
the mere love of scribbling ; certainly not to those 
who make a proper use of their excerpta with the 
design of improving and refreshing the memory. 
For this purpose tlie notes should be frequently 
reperused ; and by this means it cannot be denied 
that many facts may he preserved which would 
otherwise have entirely faded from the memory. 

As a matter of fact, many of those scholars Avhose 
powers of memory have been developed to a 
remarkable degree, have been most assiduous in 
regularly posting up their commonplace-books. 
The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire has indeed expressed an opinion 
that what is read twice is retained better than 
what is once transcribed. But surely this reason¬ 
ing confutes itself, because, before a passage is 
copied into a comiao:^lace-book, it is necessary 
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to read that passage, which is consequently read 
twice and written once. It is particularly worthy 
of remark, that while Gibbon professed to repre¬ 
hend the system of commonplacing, he was most 
industrious in putting it in practice. This incon¬ 
sistency remind one of the witty remark of Dr i 
Thomas Fuller, who in his Holy State observes : 
*I know some have a prejudice against com¬ 
monplace-books, and yet perchance will privately 
make use of wliat publicly they declaim gainst, j 
A commonplace-book contains many notions in 
garrison, whence the owner may draw out an 
army into the field on competent warning.' 

Among other eminent men of modern times who 
have kept commonplace-books may be mentioned 
Bishop Jewell, Dr Donne, Milton, Leibnitz, Locke, 
and Count Joseph de Maistre. Robert Southey j 
was an incessant maker of notes, and selections 
from his commonplace-books h.ave been published j 
in four thick quarto volumes. Benjamin Franklin ! 
commends the practice when he says: ‘I would ', 
advise you to read w'ith a pen in your hand, and i 
enter in a bo<5k short notes of what you find that | 
is curious or that may be useful; for this will be j 
the bcsSt method of imprinting such particulars I 
in your memory, where they will be ready either ; 
for practice on some future occasion, if they I 
are matters of utility; or at least to adorn and j 
improve your conversation, if they arc rather j 
points of curiosity.’ Finally, Dugald Stewart j 
remarks : ‘ Wluit improvements in science might '■ 
we not flatter ourselves with the hojics of accom- \ 
plisliing, liad we only activity and industry to , 
trf usure up (.'\rry plausible hint that occurs to : 
HS ! Hardly a day passes when many such do ■ 
not occur to ourselves, or are suggested by others ; ■ 
and detached ami insulated as they may appear 
at present, some of them may perhaps afterwards, i 
at the, distance of years, furnish the keystone of , 
an important system.' 

It must not be supposed that erudite scholars ! 
and antiquaries were the only class of men who 
kept commonplace-books. Tlie purveyors of light 
literature did not disdain this useful aid to study, i 
Butler made large collections before, he began his j 
Hudibras; and Addison filled several folio volumes ■ 
before ho ventured to undertake the task of • 
writing the Spectator. Again, a Vriter in the ' 
Taller says: ‘I turned to iny commonplace-hook, : 
and found his ca.se under the word Coquette' \ 
Mr George Augustus Sala, one of the most bril-1 
liant contributors to the light literature of our ■ 
ow’n day, has filled with his marvellous minute ; 
handwriting a vast number of elaborate common- 
place-books. The example of Mr S.a]a, whoso 
published works are so voluminous, and who has 
spent a considerable part of his life in active 
travel as a special correspondent, shews what 
may he done by acting on the principle of con¬ 
stantly taking notes. 

If a student begins early in life to arrange 
extracts, and if he perseveres without intermis¬ 
sion, he will find himself the possessor of an 
immense amount of valuable and workable literary 
material. The pasting of printed cuttings in a 
scrap-book or the purcliase of a commonplace-book 
ready-made will not answer the purpose. The 
extracts must be selected, arranged, and copied 
by the pereon who is to turn them to profit. 
The earlier in life the work is begun, the better. 
The celebrated John Sturmius in old age used | 


to lament, wdth tears in his eyes, that he had 
neglected to keep commouplace-boolw when he was 
young; and Isaac Casaubon in the evening of his 
life used to say how deeply it grieved him to 
think that he had read many curious things 
which he had omitted to transfer to his Adver¬ 
saria. Memoranda, extracts, and suggestions accu¬ 
mulate in a wonderful manner under the hand 
of the diligent student. Thus the late Mrs 
Jameson, in her Commonplace-book of Thoughts, 
Memories, and Fancies remarks: ‘ For many years 
I have been accustomed to make a memorandum— 
of &n^ thought which might come across me-^if 
pen md paper were at hand—and to mark and 
remark any passage in a book which excited either 
a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. This 
collection of notes increased insensibly .from day 
to day. The volumes on Shakspeare's JFomen, 
on Sacred and legendary Art, and various other 
productions, sprang from seed thus lightly and 
casually sown, which, I hardly know how, grew 
up and expanded into a regular readable form, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end,’ 

Enough has been said about the utility of keep¬ 
ing a commonplace-book; a few words may be 
added as to the method of arranging it. The fol¬ 
lowing plan is a modification of that recommended 
by Dre.xelius, who wrote in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Take two books—small quarto is the most 
convenient size—and entitle one of them Adver¬ 
saria (notes or memoranda), and the other Lem¬ 
mata (subjects or titles). The first is the recep¬ 
tacle of all long pas.sages, and also of short 
extracts where no other matter is likely to be 
met with relating to the same subject. The 
heading of each entry should be written in the 
margin in a larger character than the rest, in order 
that it may attract attention. The extracts are to 
be entered as they occur, no particular order being 
observed. Lemmata is arranged on another plan. 
The headings are M'ritten in the margin in the 
same manner as the Adversaria, but between each 
a blanlc si)ace of a page or half a page is to be 
left, for the reception of additional references. 
The entries in this book should consist chiefly of 
references and brief extracts, all long ones being 
inserted in the Adversaria. The headings need 
not be inserted in any regular order. When .a 
space is filled up, a reference should be made in 
the margin to lue page on which the subject is 
continued. A complete index, which must be 
carefully posted up m a third octavo volume, will 
furnish a ready means of referring to the treasures 
in both collections. 

THE BELLS OF YARRICK. 

A PROSE IDYLL, m THREE SCENE.S. 

SCENE I. 

The embers falling from the’ logs in the fireplace 
of the Vicarage parlour make comfortable sounds 
and sleepy ; and the flames, playing a soft accom¬ 
paniment, flicker, and wane, and flicker again. 
The fitful light deals tenderly with the furniture,, 
treating it with chivalrous respect, .as having seen 
better days; unlike the saucy sunbeams wliicb, 
earlier, took delight in disclosing the rifjs in the 
carpet, the battered condition of the chairs, the 
nudity of the wainscot. ‘The unhealthy gloss 
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vi ig gone,^ the Vicar would say when 

th# nakedil688 of tiie land forced itself obtrusively 
wwm JaiB notice j this contentedly, and with an 
ftpeotionate gltmce remnd. The remark w^ in 
e^th enperdnoas, but it seemed to afford satisfac- 
twn to the weaker. And though the furniture 
i« shabby, there is an air of refinement withal 
Here are we in the presence of books—books 
dispersed, ■J)lea8antly disordered, reposing in odd 
corners; faithful servants which perform double 
office, ministering intellectually, and distilling a 
„8B^eair of acholaiBhiparound. These the Vicar 

This morning an ominous stillness had reigned 
without The sun had risen blood .red, and its 
rays, expending force in breaking through the 
opposed pjialanx of cloud, had reached the earth 
spent ana exhausted. The clouds had flushed 
angrily, portending mischief; tliQugh the sun¬ 
light had triumphed at the first onslaught the 
contest was not concluded. Later, on the lurid 
horizon great inky piles had gathered steadily 
from the eastward, banking themselves one upon 
another in mighty columns. Though the wind 
yet lay still, elemental strife impended. By 
rustics plodding homeward, soil-smeared and 
weary; by sun-tanned fishers making their boat 
garniture taut and ship-shape on the ferry beach, j 
the foreboding stillness hud been felt. Dennis , 
Ladbrook, from tbe plough, had sung greetiug to j 
Harry Winn, bending over his nets. ‘ Wha’ cheer, ! 
Ma’aster Winn i Looks main storrmy!’ And 
Harry, glancing skyward with puckering brow, 
had replied : ‘ It deu that! ’ 

Before gloaming fell, the wind moaned, and 
sent forth a few fitful puffs to herald its approach, j 
Boardsey Berry answered resjionsive; witii wave-1 
lets first, dimpling its face, presenting uneven ; 
surface—child’s play this. 'I’hen the dark-green • 
waters turned black. A gust or two more and ; 
the wavelets were fairly set by the ears ; amongst i 
them, confusion reigned supreme. They jostled ! 
together, slapping noisily; making great commotion i 
whea the wind blew their foam-caps into spray. 
Then child’s play ceased, and the storm burst in 
earnest. Wavelets were ingulfed; great rollers 
came surging up ftom the eastward, gathered in 
strength and volume, and fell with deafening 
thunder on the beach. Lightning, forked and 
jagged, gleamed from the cloud-rifts, intensifying ; 
the heavy pall of darkness which succeeded. | 
Heaven’s artillery roared; heavy sheets of rain : 
beat on the seething waters. | 

On shore too the strife raged. Leaves whirled ! 
through the air, seeking resting-place, and finding ' 
none. Into nooks and crannies, tlirough new- 
discovered apertures, the wind shrieked and 
screamed. Sturdy branches creaked aud groaned 
in protestation at the disturbance^ to spreading 
roots the strain was transmitted, and they had 
work to hold their owb. 

Yarrick is an old-world village on the east 
coast, where men straggle for existence in ele- 
mentarjr fashion, tmaidea; for the most part by 
niechanical appliance. Some seek the waters, and 
draw a precarious livelihood from them ; others 
till the soil and sow the life-sustaining grain. 
Simple souk, yet none the less embodying much 
of the poetic tenderness of life ; capable of feeling 
much m the soft mysticism of the autumn moon¬ 
light ; to wit more gratitude than their lips can 


express when tbe ripened ears ^w heavv at 
golden harvest-tide. And in an old gambrel- 
roofed house which nestles under the North Wold 
hill in this pastoral parish, dwelt the Vicar. Far 
removed from the turmoil of great cities, his life 
had glided by comparatively eventless. His it 
had been to minister to the poor, and by the poor 
he was beloved; imperceptibly but steadily he had 
won his way to their hearts. Where trouble had 
fallen heaviest, ho had been ever at band to 
relieve; ready in thought, quick in action, he 
had long since won fealty alike of the hardy sons 
of the soil and of the toilers of the waters. 

Once when the signal had boomed from the 
lifeboat station on the beach, only half the crew 
had assembled; two were down with fever, and 
the rest were away. Harry Winn, master, after 
calling the muster-roll, had stepped forth from 
the boat-shed into the darkness again and again, 
peering in vain through the driving sleet for the 
missing one.s. He hod seen a recurrent flash far to 
the eastward, and he knew that a doomed vessel 
was on the deadly Trull Bank, Then he had 
returned to the shed where his mates sat silent. 
He was not one to display much feeling, but he 
was sore troubled ; he had traversed that awful 
three miles before when tbe boat was fully 
manned, aud lie well remembered the terrific fight 
between maddened waves and straining muscles. 
Wlien he was seating himself in despair, the Vicar, 
telling him in a few earnest words how the use of 
the oar was new neither to himself nor to the 
friend who accompanied him, volunteered service. 
Winn had looked up doubtfully, but the Vicar’s 
face had compelled trust. Ami when the first 
burst was over, and the boat, quivering in every 
plauk, had emerged from the breakers, the master 
found that he had relied on no broken reed. 
Solid muscle and. steady nerve were there; and 
henceforward the hardy coastmen opened their 
hearts to him whose spirit they felt iiad com¬ 
munion with theirs. 

Again, when the village community had opposed 
an obstinate resistance to sanitary reform—such a 
steady dead-weight of opposition as only a village 
community is capable of—and when the sweet 
Yarrick air had beCn poisoned by t\if rotting 
heaps of garbage in the back-yards of the inhabi¬ 
tants, typhus had swooped down with bared fangs. 
The defenceless village became a hotbed of infec¬ 
tion ; work stood still, families were decimated, 
and great sorrow fell upon Yarrick. And in this 
time of trial too, the Vicar was at hand ; where 
trouble was sorest, he confronted it; his was the 
ready hand to succour, his the glowing sympathy 
to cheer. The time of trouble passed aw'ay, and 
now wliere he goes there is sunshine; tanned 
faces glow ruddier and smile greeting when, he 
passes ; mothers’ lips move .to bless him ; chil¬ 
dren toddle towards him, and place baby hands 
in his. 

As the logs in the fireplace fall together and 
emit a sudden blaze, his face may be studied by 
its light; thought characterises it, gentleness 
softens it; it is the face of one taking retrospect— 
the yicar is looking back. Aud his pupil, sitting 
by his side, is looking forward. Gerald ilerrick is 
about to start on his career in the army; and ‘ 
loving his country, he has taken mental oath to 
work and, if need be, to die for her. Slight 
and well-knit in figure, eager and intelligent, he 
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seems well fitted for the path ho has chosen; to 
him life is a romantic mystery, filled- with gW- 
ous and infinite possibilities. The attitudes of 
the two are expressive of that pleasant lassitude 
which steals over those who have eaten and are 
sheltered after having been long out of doors. 
They have been discussing some recent event 
interesting to both, and am occupied with 
thought. 

Now Gerald speaks. ‘You really think the 
answers I gave will have passed me, sir ? ’ 

The Vicar smiles pleasantly. ‘I do, Gerald. 
From the report you give of them, you appear to 
have managed your paper most artistically.’ 

‘ Passing this examination would save me six 
long months. Who knows, sir, what chance of 
active service may not dejjend on it. I cannot 
but feel anxious.’ And Gerald sighs. 

‘Your nervousness is only natural, Gerald, 
though I really believe there is no reason for 
anxiety. At anyrate you have worked bravely 
and steadily; and whether you have won your 
cadetship or hot, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have done your best.’ 

The boy’s eyes brighten ; Gerald honours his 
master, and a little discriminating praise comes 
sweet after toil. He glances up quickly at the : 
Victir’s face, then looks down; at sixteen the i 
emotions are more apt to be expressed mutely | 
than articulately. ‘Denny was to wait at the 
jiost-otlice at Boardsey for tlie telegram; Winn 
promised not to cross the ferry without him, 
sir, he says.’ 

' 'J'lieii if he iS not already over, Gerald, he will 
have a wild cr rssing.’ 

Gerald rises, and walks towards the window. ; 
The wind without deals it a succession of heavy | 
blows, causing it to shake noisily ; and the rain, i 
like dijtdiurged ii uidfuls of shot, lashes it. Sud¬ 
denly, through the chiiuour of tiie storm, home 
fitluily but still distinctly audible, comes the 
sound of pealing bells. Tire Vicar raise.? his 
head, and liis face llu.shes as he listens. ‘Kind 
and tlmughtful,’ he murmurs; ‘ they have nut 
forgirtten !’ 

‘ Why are the bells ringing at this time, sir ?’ 

‘Ella was born six years ago to-niglit, Gerald. 
They ring to commemoratf; the little sunbeam’s 
advent.’ The Vicar’s eyes have a dreamy far-off 
expression. Again the peal is heard ; now his 
lips move. ‘Sweet-voiced nres.sengers, shaping 
their notes to Nature’s moods. Well-loved sounds 
and sympathtdic; sporting wdth the raging winds ; 
borne to me in the bosom of the storm !’ 

Gerald holds his peace, and waits till the broken 
utterances cease. He has known his master in 
abstracted moods before this, and at such times 
he will listen sympathetically, in part understand¬ 
ing. ‘ How you love the bells, sir! ’ 

‘Their music is weft inseparably with the 
sweetest recollections of my lil'c.^ A pause, during 
which the Vicar gazes dreamily into the fire! 

‘ W'hen I sit listening to them, it all comes back 
to me—^my father’s home, my childhood, my past! 
When I came to Yarrick, I lost their music. I 
never dared to hope for its sweet companionship 
again; the parish was too poor to allow of even 
a dream of it. And then iny father’s friend, the 
patron of the living—peace be to his memory!— 
presented these bells to the church. Old friends 
come back to me—their voices pealed forth on my 


marriage ; and their mtisic fell upon my ear when 
my child was bom.’ 

Gerald’s heart is moved towards his master; he 
rises and takes a rtep towards him, and his feeling 
finds outlet. ‘To me too, sir, they are grown 
dear. I feel that when I am lar away from 
Yarrick, I shall weave the memory of them with 
that of you, and shall so remember them for all 
time to come.’ 

The Vicar, recalled from his reverie, looks up 
into the boy’s eager face ; then he stretches out hw 
hand, and says; ‘Your words sound pleasa ntly., 
QeralA’ After a pause he adds slowly; ‘And so ‘ 
you will never forget Yarrick, nor your old 
master ? ’ 

And Gerald answers : * Never! ’ 

A noise, as of the opening and closing of doors; 
then of voices, female treble and male baas, hold¬ 
ing dispute concerning rain-soaked garments. The 
treble protestations appear to be overborne. 

‘That is Dennis,’ remarks the Vicar, with a 
smile. 

Then a knock, to which Gerald breathlessly 
respond.?. Set in the framework of the doorway 
stands the weather-beaten figure of Dennis Lad- 
brook. The rain trickles from his garments and 
collects in a little pool on the mat. As he con¬ 
fronts Gerald, an intense satisfaction manifests 
itself in every lineament of his beaming face. 

‘ The telegram, Denny ! You ’ve brought it ? ’ 

‘Iliev, Ma'aster Gerald!’—-a rustic chuckle of 
delight, then a sudden drooping of the corners of 
the mouth—‘ ef uu bcan't melted ! ’ The sodden 
cap is removed, and a piece of pulp carefully 
extracted from its lining. On its appearance, con¬ 
sternation is depicted on every face. Denny 
glances up from it in dismay, and then regards it 
with a look of deep contrition. Suddenly his 
face broadens out into such a bcamiug smile as 
only a rustic’s is capable of producing ; he takes 
a step forward, and in his enthusiuBin brings 
down a heavy wet hand on Gierald’s shoulder. 

‘ Et doan’t make much dill’erence, far as I .?ee, 
Ma’aster Gerald ; yeu’s a cadet, a cadet iu Her 
Mayjesty’s sarvice, spite o’ rain an’w'eather! ’ and 
Denny dwcdls on his words in a mild ecstasy. 

Gerald gives a gasp of relief and sits down. 

‘ But ^^how do you know, Denny 1 ’ asks the 
Vicar. 

‘’Cause, sir, w'e overhauls this yere telagraft 
’fore we puts it intcu its cover! ’ replies Denny 
with modest pride. Fixing lus eye on the ceiling, 
he adds reflectively: ‘ An’ a more flimsy ill- 
reg’lated cover than it’s preuved I never did see, 
that I will say ! ’ 

At Yarrick, telegrams are evidently regarded 
as the couimou projierty of the village. The 
Vicar appreciates the humorous side of this, bat 
seeing disadvantages, thinks it well to register 
a protest. ‘It is us well that the postmaster 
should he told that, tolegtams are private pro¬ 
perty,’ he says mildly; adding with a smile; 

‘ Notwithstanding, that disclosure has iu tliia.case 
certainly brought relief.’ 

‘ So yeu’s tould us ’fore now, sir ; an’ bed the 
telagraft come to any un but Ma’aster Gerald, 
’twould ’a been different, sir. He belongs ten 
us,” says t’ poastma’aster; “doan’t he?” ,An’ 
Winn an’ me says: “He deu so.” “yheaWe’ll 
read his telagraft,” says t’ poastma’astex; an’ ho 
reisuis un. Then he says to me: “Denny,doan’t 
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yeu tell t’ parson what I’s done! ” an’ I says: 
** No, I wun’t.” But cornin’ along, I thout ’twould 
be more honourable like so to deu; an’ that’s 
the long au’ the short of it, sir.* And Denny 
twirls his moist headgear with the air of one who 
has achieved moral triumph. 

The Vicar has by this time turned to congratu¬ 
late Gerald; and as he docs so, the door is gently 
pushed open, and a golden-haired maiden enters, 
aged seven, blue-eyed. The Vicar catches her up 
in his arms, and facing round, says : ‘Sunbeam, 
^ c ong ratulate the conqueror ! Gerald has passed 
mSeiamination, and is become a great man—a 
soldier 1 ’ 

Ella eyes the great man coquettishly, and the 
great man blushes. ‘Will you play the drum, 
soldier 1 ’ , 

‘ I am afraid not, Ella,’ 

The interrogator, nestling on papa’s shoulder, 
grows thoughtful. ‘ Will you wear spurs ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I hope to have that privilege, Ella.’ 

She looks more content, but still thoughtful; 
parity of circumstance is causing her to recall a 
scene from her last Christmas pantomime. After 
a pause the fair face is upturned, and the eyes 
seek the ceiling; tragically raising a dimpled hand 
she says slowly: ‘ And will you light for me and 
my country ? ’ 

Gerald is growing a little embarrassed. ‘ O yes, 
EUa; that I will, when there is occasion to,’ 
he answers, 

‘ Then I do cong'at’late you, dear soldier 1 ’ 
Both the rosy hands are extended; and the boy, 
after pausin" for a moment, steps forward aud 
chivalrously kisses them. 

Tlie Vicar’s eyes brighten at the enactment of 
the little comedy. Gerald crosses to the far side 
of the room, lights the lamp, and makes endea¬ 
vour to spread out the paper pulp which was once 
a telegram. 

Ella’s eyes now rest in consternation on Denny. 
‘ Oh! Denny, how vewy vewy wet you are ; and on 
the fur mat too !’ (Ella was inexact; the fur had 
long since disappeared.) ‘ Have you weally come 
from Boardsey to-night, Denny V 

‘Yes, Missy, I hev.’ 

‘And have you, cong’at’l—g’at’Iated Gerald, 
Denny V 

‘I’s now goin’teu, Missy.’ Denny makes pre¬ 
paration by clearing his throat and restlessly 
glancing over to where Gerald sits. Gerald looks 
back with a smile ; the Vicar leans an arm on the 
chimney-piece; Sunbeam gazes at Denny in 
expectation, much impressed by his attitude. 

• The twirling of the hat is recommenced, the eye 
becomes fixed on a remote spot, os before, and 
Denny thus delivers himself: * In a few days, 
Ma’aster Gerald, yeu’li be leavin’ Yarrick, an’ 
yen think yen’s goin’ away from ih’ould place 
all lonely like; but yen an’t. Why? 'Cause 
yeu’s mistaken, Ma'aster Gerald. Mebhe yeu 
don’t mind the time when yeu lust come t’ Yar¬ 
rick, an’ I lamed you rabbitin’, an’ that ould doe 
ferret bit yer finger bad; you was a little un 
then, Ma’aster Gerald.’ 

‘0 yes, Denny, I remember it, murmurs 
Gerald. 

‘ Anywayi^ I han’t forgot those days. I’s been 
turnin’ an’ turnin’ 'em over in my mind o’ late ; 
an’ yesterday I goes up to Uncle Ben, an’ I says 
to him; “Uncle Ben, did I lam Ma’aster Gerald 


rahhiUh’, or did I not?” “Yeu did so, Dennis,’* 
ho says. An’ I says to him: “ Then shall I let 
Ma’aster Gerald go out soldiering all alone to 
fuirin parts?" An’Uncle Ben says: “Yeubeem 
right, hoy, yeu shanna’l" An’ then he an’ me 
goes into the bar-parlour of the Three Marinere to 
see t’ sergeant wi’ they ribbins who was there. 
An’ we all has a drink together—porter it was; 
an’ then Uncle Ben he ups an’ asks t’ sergeant 
whether I could ’list “Ay, ay,” says the ser¬ 
geant, as he slips a shilling into my hand; so that 
where yeu goes, Ma’aster Gerald, there I goes teu.’ 
The rotary movement of the cap accelerates; 
Denny's face has become very red, and his voice 
quavers like the village flute. . ‘An’ so, Ma’aster 
Gerald, whether it bes Rooshia, or whether it bes 
Prooslua, or whether it hes Injy, yeu’li al’ays 
have me to look arter yeu! ’ 

‘Bravely said, Denny!’ exclaims the Vicar. 

Sunbeam focuses and reflects the distributed 
entliusiam ; she clasps her dimpled hands together 
and cries: * Bwavo! dear Denny; how welly hwave 
of you! ’ 

And Gerald, with his face aglow, has risen and 
clasped the honest fellow’s hand. ‘Denny,’ he 
says, ‘ I cannot express all I feel.’ 

The orator is overcome. ‘ Nor mo neither, 
Ma’aster Gerald! ’ 

The Vicar becomes absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of au ornament on the cliimney-piece. Sud¬ 
denly he is recalled to consciousness by a vivid 
gleam of lightning eclipsing the soft glow of the 
firelight, and making every object in the room 
stand out sharply in its dazzling light; it is 
followed by a deafening peal of thunder, and a 
gust of wind which shakes the house to its foun¬ 
dations. As though this were a last despairing 
effort of the elemeuts, a sudden"' calm falls, the 
fury of the storm seeming to have exhausted 
itself. 

Ella has buried her face in her father’s shoulder. 

‘’Tis as w'ild a night as Yarrick has seen sin’ 
I’s lived here ! ’ comments Denny, awe-stricken. 

‘The storm is passed away now, Sunbeam,* 
at length whispers the Vicar. 

Sunbeam looks up blinking. ‘Are rou quite 
sure it is past, papa V she says. ‘ Is (ft gone to 
Boardsey, I woiiuer i ’ ’ 

The group are still together in the Vicar’s 
parlour when a hurried knocking is heard at 
the door; and in another moment Harry Winn, 
drenched, breathless, and with the face of one 
who hears news of sad catastrophe, appears on 
the scene. ‘ Tliet last hev been teu much for’t, 
sir,’ he gasps. ‘ The belfry’s gone by the hoard, 
and nary a whole bell's left to tell the tale ! ’ 
and the rough fellow turns that he may not 
see the sorrow he feels is writ on the face of 
him to whom the chimes have been the music of 
half a lifetime. 

And he, the Vicar? Sweet associations of the 
past had caused those inanimate bells to become 
to him ministers of divine sympathy, and to him 
the liglit seems suddenly to have gone out. He 
attempts to meet his trouble with a smile, hut 
his face refuses to misrepresent the sorrow of his 
heart. In a moment Ella steps towards him, and 
a soft little arm steals round his neck in muto 
sympathy. Tlien he turns, catches her up in his 
arms, aud kisses hej; twice. ‘ Run, Ella, and tell 
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naree to wrap you up,’ he says. ‘We will go out 
and see if perchance there be any merbly wounded 
left amongst the slain; if not, we must find a fitting 
resting-place for them.’ He pats the sunny head 
and smiles down. *We must bury Angelas and 
Silvertongue side by side.’ And Ella trips away. 
Turning, he says: ‘ Go, Winn, and you, Dennis, 
to where they are fallen-twill join you directly.’ 

* We will, sir I’ the two cry, experiencing instant 
relief on being put into action. 

The Vicar nods cheerfully, and closes the door 
on them, then draw.s his chair up to the fire and 
sits down. His face is thrown back, his hand is 

f iassed across his forehead, and his lips move, 
n this brief moment he takes leave of the loved 
messengers now lost to him. 

Gerald steps forward, and his master asks 
dreamily: ‘Is that you, Gerald 1 ’ 

* Yes sir.’ 

Then the Vicar looks up. ‘ The death of the 
hells must not banish your success from our 
minds,’ ho says. ‘Yoti will recollect the coinci¬ 
dence of their fall with the commencement of 
your new career ; it seems that the last sound 
they uttered was a joy-peal at tin; news ! ’ 

‘Sir, Yarrick is poor, and cannot replace them.’ 

‘ No, my boy ; they are gone for ever.’ 

Gerald is strangely moved by complex feelings, 
gratitude for the years of patient care in the past 
l)reponderating ; he takes a step forward, and his 
voice shakes as he speaks. ‘You refer to my 
success, sir, and I would tell you how doubly dear 
it is to me now, and why. Whcre,vcr my fortune 
may lead me and however I may be occupied, 

1 will never, never forget this night! ’ The 
bc)y’s face glows with enthusiasm as he con- 
tiaues. ‘In distant lands, fighting for my country, 

I will win rank and fame ; and directly 1 have 
the means, I will gratify the dearest wisli of my 
heart; and the sounds that you love, sir, shall 
once more fall upon your cars, to remind you of 
Jiio ! ’ 

And the Vicar listening, is content. He thinks 
that the loss of the bells has indeed brought ample j 
compensation. i 

ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN .AND LOVED. 

BY A BABY. 

CONCLUDING PABER. 

I NOW come to my last notice of animals—Dogs. 
Before I give an account of those I have known, 

I will relate a circumstance which took place in 
the south of England. The facts were well known 
to my father, who when a young man, resided in 
Somersetshire. An old couple, man and wife, ' 
kept a toll-bar; and their sons wore accustomed at 
certain times to come and take away the money 
to the neighbouring town. A farmer who lived 
near was in the habit of passing through the bar 
when he drove bis gig ; but when on horseback, 
he took a shorter way across the fields by a bridle¬ 
path. He was generally accompanied by a dog, 
a very intelligent and powerful mastiff. The old 
woman kept a small store of gingerbread, nuts, 
and tobacco-pipes, and often gave the dog a cake, 
as she was very fond of the animal. One even¬ 
ing the farmer having some business to transact 


before he returned home, left his coat in the 
room of the inn he frequented, telling his dog 
to remain until he came back. The business being 
over, while he was putting on bis coat he observed 
three rather evil-looking men sitting drinking; 
but he gave no particular heed to them, whistled 
to hU dog, and mounting bis horse, rode away. 
Avoiding the road and the toll-bar, he was cross¬ 
ing the last field near home when he missed the 
dog; but supposing the animal had gone on 
before, he did, not trouble himself. Meanwhile 
tlie ^og, instead of following his master hotne^^ 
had gone straight on to the toll-bar and scratched 
at the door. The old woman opened it, end the 
dog w’alked in and lay down before the fire. 
She wondered to see him, es it was getting very 
late, but presently remembered that the farmer 
had not passed through that day. She opened the 
door and tried to send the dog home; but he 
w'ould not go ; so the old man told his wife to let 
him alone, and when they went up-stairs to bed, 
the dog followed them and lay down. 

Early in the morning they were roused by the 
breaking of the casement window, and by the 
voice of a man who, standing on a ladder, opened 
it, and speaking to the woman, said if she would 
be quiet and give him all the money that was in 
the house, he would not hurt her or her husband. 
He jumped into the room; but no sooner had he 
done so than the dog sprang at him, seized him 
by the throat, and held him fast. It was market- 
day, and as the country-people came, they guessed 
something was the matter, as the gate was 
fastened, and no one answered their call. They 
went to the back of the house, where they saw 
the ladder, A young man climbed up and looked 
In, and beheld the poor old couple sitting up in 
bed, and almost paralysed with fear at the scene 
which had been enacted on the floor: the man, 
who was afterwards recognised as one of the three 
who were together in the inn, lay dead in the 
grip of the faithful animal. They must have been 
talking of the intended robbery at the toll-house ; 
the dog must have in some way comprehended, 
and gone to the rescue. 

The first dog of any note that my father pos¬ 
sessed was a black Newfoun'dland. He was a very 
powerful and intelligent animal. My father trained 
him well, and taught him to go from our country 
place to the town with a basket fastened round his 
neck, with notes inside for the different trades¬ 
people, who understood that he would readily 
give them up, and if required,' would bring any¬ 
thing sent, safely back. He was often despatched 
for a car to an hotel about a mile distant. Hector 
would go into the yard, and the hostler knew 
at once what was wanted. One day there was a 
strange man in the yard, who could not under¬ 
stand what Hector meant; but the dog would 
not be bafiled. He went straight to the bar, and 
gently barked to gein attention. ‘ Ah ! ’ said the 
girl, ‘Hector wants a car,’ which settled the 
business. . ^ 

At that time it was very dangerous to walk 
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at night in the country roads. It was before the 
rural police were appointed. When my father 
was aosent of an evening, Hector was always sent 
to inoet him. A spiked collar was put on, to 
protect his throat. He was told to wait at a 
certain place, and he never failed to be there. 
One evening I was walking home with ray father; 
it was 80 dark we could scarcely see anything. 
My father said: ‘We ought to have met George 
by this time. I told him to come with the 
lantern.’ 

We walked on a few yards, and Hector met 
He was half a mile ahead of his accustomed 
waiting-place. My father, was a strict uisci- 

E ariau, and spoke sharply to the dog, scolding 
for coming on. But I begged him not to 
do 80 , thinking there might be some good reason 
for his codling. W^en we reached the stile to 
cross the fields the dog was restle^, and growled 
savagely. 

‘ Ikck, Hector, back! ’ said my father ; but the 
dog would not obey him, and bounded over 
first ‘There is something the matter,’ said my 
father, as he took out his clasp-knife, and opened 
it, whispering to me: ‘ We may have a fight. 
Be sure you do not lay hold of my arm.’ He 
then struck a light with his flint .and steel, where¬ 
upon a.mau sprang up and moved on before us. 

‘ Mind yourself, father,’ said I; ‘ Hector will 
take care of me.’ The dear creature came close 
to my side and put his nose into my hand. I 
knew he would fight for us to the death; for 
though as gentle as a lamb to those he loved, he 
was fierce as a lion in defence of them. Mv father 
was a very powerful and fearless man, lie had 
his daughter to protect, and his spirit was thor¬ 
oughly roused ; but he knew it would be well to 


trust to the sagacity of the dog, 


see what 


he would do. When we reached the stile he stood 
still and growled. My father said : ‘ Come, you 
fellows, come at once over this stile, I know 
you are there. Come at once, or I will set 
my dog upon you, and he will shew you no 
mercy.’ 

There was a movement, and one, and then 
another man came grumbling. Hector stood firm, 
uttering a low contiijued growl. 

‘ Come along,’ exclaimed my father ; ‘ there are 
more of you. You had better be quick,’ 

Another came, saying ‘ that he had as much 
right to the road as we had.’ 

Still the dog would not cross the stile. 

‘ There is another of you. If you do not come 
at once, my dog will kill you.’ He saw the 
animal’s patience was well-nigh exhausted. The 
last then slunk over, and the dog bounded over 
the stile into the lane. Then we knew the brave 
creature had saved us. When we came to the 
public-house, George, our man-servant, was sitting 
comfortably in the porch waiting for us with the 
lantern. He had seen two men, and was afraid to 
come on! 

I could tell many interesting stories of this 
noble animal. His end was sad. When wo were 
removing to another house, he was taken to 

{ »rotect some of the things that were put in the 
oft above the iitable; the stupid man who put 
him there tied him up; the poor creature’s feet 
had slipped, and when the door was opened next 
inomiu”, oiir faithful friend was found strangled. 
We had at the same time vrith Hector my 


Blenheim spaniel Flora, the one who rescued the 
kittens froth the pond. She was a lovely little 
creature, perfect in beauty ; and was very fond of 
Hector, whom she delighted to patronise. He 
was roaming about the fields one day^ when 
espying Flora in the pond he jumped in, and 
took her safely to the bank. This liberty the 
spaniel resents by barking and scolding, after 
which she leaped into the water again. Hector 
looked very humble ; but still he seemed to think 
he must be there, lest any harm should come. 
A happy thought occurred to him, and walk¬ 
ing into the water, he quietly waited till Flora 
climbed upon his back, and enjoyed herself, while 
he swam about. When she was tired, she walked 
quietly home. But after this, it was a constant 
source of amusement to let Hector loose with 
Flora upon his back in the water. 

We had {J.so two terriers—one a black and tan 
smooth-haired; the other a wire-haired, one of 
the bravest, most honest dogs I ever knew. The 
smooth-haired was called Tan. He was a thorough 
aristocrat, proud and hanglity; very good and 
clever in a rat-lnmt when excited and others were 
working too. But he was a perfect contrast to 
honest-hearted Tip. Near our house was a farm 
occupied by a .slmnge sort of man, low, vulgar, 
and savage. This Farmer Oldacro had a dog the 
counterpart of himself, that was the terror of the 
neighbourhood. One day he was loose, and by 
some means he got hold of poor Tip and almost 
killed him. Wc saw him torn and bleeding in the 
yard. Everything that could be done for the poor 
animal was done. It was a pretty sight to see 
little Flora sitting by the side of and comforting 
her injured friend; .and many a delicious morsel 
was given to her to take to her patient. In about 
six weeks Tip was better and able to run about. 
One day our m.an-servant, who had been to a 
distance to fetch some bay, informed ns on his 
return tliat he had seen Tan on the road, anil that 
on whistling, Tan took no notice of liim. In the 
afternoon, we snddenly heard a noise of barking 
dogs. Off started Flora, and joined tboin. There 
had .assembled about tp'enty of all sorts, who pro¬ 
ceeded to Farmer Oldacre’s, flew at his do» and 
tore it to pieces. Oar man-servant, wlro fol¬ 
lowed them for" Flora’.s sake, told us she in her 
revenge was the last to be taken off from him, 
while Tip sat looking quietly on, taking no share 
in tlic attack. Must not those ariiinals have com¬ 
municated with each other, and thus punished 
with death the savage brute? These dogs had 
been collected together from a radius of five miles, 
and it was quite evident that information regard¬ 
ing the farmer’s savage dog had something to do in 
gathering them together. 

'fip was one of the most faithful animals. He 
devoted hini.self to our old gardener Willy. At 
haymaking-time he was employed to take charge 
of the basket of food and the beer that were sent 
into the field for the labourers. No one but WiBy 
was allowed to come near while the animal 
guarded Willy’s coat His faithfulness, however, 
cost him his life. One evening in Octol>er a 
sudden sharp frost set in while Willy had left Tip 
in charge of his coat in the garden. The old man 
had been persuaded to go to the public-house, and 
was so intoxicated that ne could not return home ; 
but the dog remained still faithful to his charge ; 
My father went to the dog to try to get him home; 
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but he would not come. He covered him up with scene in the yard of the veterinary surgeon have 
a ^ick horse-cloth; but next morning poor Tip never forgotten it. One summer she was very 
could not walk. He was almost paralysed; and unwell, suffering from an eruption of the skin— 
was in such agony that they were compelled to we supposed from a fight she nad had with a cat. 
have him shot It occurred to me that ripe pears would do her 

Flora was so clever that I professed to teach her good. She ate them with a thorough relish ; and 
the multiplication table. I used small biscuits; in the course of three weeks she was completely 
and without any mistake she would answer my cured! 

questions by pushing the right number of biscuits Her love for me was very great, though it was 
with her paw. Of course I never tried high to her master she evinced the deepest devotion, 
numbers; and as a rewartl at the end of her lesson When he was absent from home, she would 
I used to say: ‘ Now, Flora, we will play at sub- eagerly watch for the postman, and fetch to me her 
traction.' She would put her pretty head on one master’s letter, without touching any other, I bnd, 
side, and—if there were, say, four biscuits upon a severe illness, and while confined to the house she 
the table—I would ask : ‘ Now, Flora ; four from was my constant companion. One day I was very 
four, how many V In a moment all the biscuits depressed, and had been weeping. She came to me, 
disappeared. Whereupon she would give a happy j looked into my face, whined, patted me with her 
little bark, and run away well pleased with her! i»aw, and licked my hand. Seeing this had no 
performance. She was devotedly attached to my | effect in drying my tears, she ‘snatched my hand- 
father, and in a severe illness he had would never j kerchief, and rtn away with it to the other end of 
leave him except to take a short run in the i the room. When she saw me smiling, she came 
garden. One day she w'as taken from his room ' slowly hack again, and after a little coaxing, 
into another, where the servant did not observe j returne<l it to mo. Though so brave and fearless, 
that the window was open. She had become so i she was highly nervous, and suffered dreadfully in 
susceptible to cold from her long confinement in a a thunderstorm. If 1 were near her, she would 
warm room, that she caught a severe chill, which hide her head in the folds of my dress. When 
ended in rapid consumption. alarmed, her face perceptibly paled. We saw 

I will now conclude with an account of Juno, a remarkable instance of this one day when ray 
the most singular dog I ever knew. When husband returned from a funeral. Juno* hearing 
wc wore in Staffordshire, some years since, a his voice, as usual ran to meet him; but started 
female puppy was given to one of my daughters, back as if in horror when she saw him with 

She was a mouth old when wc brought her a long black silk hat-band, aud a scarf of the 

lioiue. She was jjartly of the Iiound ami Lyme same material across his shoulders. Her colour 
Hidl mastiff In. ed, ami d'ivelopod into an animal! left her, and it was some minutes before she 
of rare beauty. Her colour was a li^ht golden recovered. 

brown, with jet-black muzzle, and a little white It has often been to me a matter of inquiry 
tipo'i licr throat. Her eyes were large and how much of reasoning power as distinguished 
lustroun, reseinbliug a fawn’s. Hydrophobia being ! from in.stinct is to be found in animals. The 

very prevalent in our neighbourhood, we were.! more I have studied them, and watched their 

afraid of her coming in contact with any other 1 various ways and acts, the more I am convinced 
(logs; and as she grew up, the fear of losing | that they are not so far in thi.s respect removed 
her compelled us to be very careful, so that she ! from man as some would have us believe. Their 
never went out witliout a leash. When she; sense of humour is great, and we all saw tliis 
came to us, we had a kitten, to which she attached ■ fre(]uentljr in Juno, 

henself; and they were constant comjianioiis | But it is uscle.ss on my part to attempt td give 
until the little creature was accidentally killed. ] a true description of what she really was. Dear 
Some time after thi.s sh(» saw a cat, and ran up to ! creature, she is gone. A sad blank is left in our 
play with it. But puss Hew.at Jurv) and scratchial i home, which no other can ^'er fill! I like in 
her severely on the ear. She never forgot this ; i memory to look back upon ‘Animals that I have 
waited her opportunity, and killed it. From that known and loved,’ convinced that to a great 
time all cats were doomed that she could lay hold degree they are endowed with the same faculties 
of ; and our back-yard, which had been much as ourselves ; the same passions that influence as 
infested by them, was kept clear of their presence are shared by them—^love, hope, joy, courage, 
for years. fe-xr, and jealousy; and above all, they possess 

Juno soon became so completely identified with devotion and constancy. Deceit and treachery 
us, that she did not care to associate with any have no part in the character of a true and faith- 
other dogs. She was a most affectionate and ful dog. He shews no distrust, no wavering in 
loving creature to us aU, and also formed strong friendship, no faithlessness in love. The love 
attachments to various friends. of a friend may gro'sy cold ; children may he 

She was reinarkablo as a watch-dog ; indeed alienated from parents, and parents from chilciren; 
she became quite ‘a terror to evil-doers.’ We even between husband and wife who have been 
felt quite secure from burglars, though the houses fond and confiding, ‘whispering tongues’ may 
of many in our neighbourhood were attacked, come, and cause severance and bitter sorrow. 3ut 
She never barked uimecessarily. When the gate make n noble dog -your friend, and nothing can 
was left open for the early-morning men to empty break the bond which unites him to his benefactor, 
the nsh-pit, it .was quite sufficient to tell her so Should we not then seek to promote the wdfare 
before retiring for the night, and then she never and happiness of all animals ? ^ We know that 
uttered a sound. Her sense of smell was so keen God has made nothing in vain. ' He has doUjed 
that it was impossible to administer any medicine the earth with beauty, and given to ns these 
to her. Once only was this done, and it required wonderful companions, endows with fidelity and 
such severe measures that those who witnessed the affection. Let us see that we nse these gifts 
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« remembering our Saviour’s vrords, that 

not even a sparrow can fall to tbe ground with¬ 
out the knowledge and care of our Heavenly 
Father. 


A RUSSIAN ICE-HOUSE. 

We have received the following description of an 
ice-house from a gentleman resident in Moscow: 
he says: 

The pleasure-seekers of Moscow have this year 
I ,Jt)gfn gratified by a spectacle which, for novelty 
nt leari, has not been surpassed by anything they 
Iiave witnessed for a long time. Thi.s spectacle 
is a house built entirely of ice. It is a copy of 
the one the Empress Anna Ivanovna constructed 
in St Petersburg on the river Neva, and the plans 
and description of which are kept in the archives 
of Moscow. From these papers, the enterprising 
managers of the Zoological Gardens here have 
obtained the details necessary for constructing a 
miniature copy of the imperial ice-palace. The 
cost of erection has amounted to three thousand 
roubles, or at the present rate of exchange, a little 
above three hundred pounds sterling; but this 
has already been more than covered, as the first 
six days of the exhibition brought in sometliing 
like eight thousand roubles. The appearance of 
this structure is most attractive in the evening, 
when lit up with electric and Bengal lights. It 
is built on the pond of the Zoological Gardena, 
and occupies about fifty feet stjuare, including the 
space inclosed by the ice-railing. Entrance inside 
is prohibited, owing, no doubt, in great measure 
to the damage the steps would suffer from the 
visitors continually passing up and down. The 
liouse itself is about twelve feet high, with a roof 
some nine feet higher. It is built in the form 
of a parallelogram; and with all due rc.spect to 
the Empress Anna and to the authorities of the 
Gardens, reminds one more of a barn than any¬ 
thing else. This, however, is only an accident 
of shape. Looking at it when illuminated by 
electricity, the signt is one well worth .seeing. 
The ice in front is of the purest, and glitters with 
almost dazzling brightness, and where a corner 
catches the light, nhe onlooker might imagine 
that it was set with precious stones. One end 
of the house is built of alternate picices of dark 
and clear ice—a combination which, whether 
brought about intentionally or not, produces 
a very good effect, and irresistibly reminds one 
of a chess-board. Both at the front and back, 

' there is a doorway in the centre of the house, and 
on each side three windows. Round each of 
these is a comice, and between the windows plain 
fat columns without any capitals. These, with a 
large shallow shell over the doorway and a balu.s- 
trade running along tbe edge of the roof, are the 
only attempts at decorating the building itself. 
About half-a-dozen steps lead up to tbe doorway 
in front. At the foot of these, on blocks of ice, 
repose two dolphins, pne’on.each side; they in 
their turn are flanked each by a mortar, and at 
each extremity are two cannon—all of ice. To 
complete the building, two chimneys grace the 
roof. In frost of the house and a little to the 
side are two ice-lodges, in the form of square 
towers. The execution of the work is worthy of 
^ praise. The preparation of the window-panes. 


made to resemble plate-glass, is said to have riven 
some trouble, as it was first necessary to get blocks 
of ice of a suitable size, and then, by means of 
hot-irons, to reduce them to the proper thickness 
—about a (quarter of an inch. They have tlie 
appearance of frosted glass. The preparation of 
the other parts, though easier, has required great 
care; the oestowal of which, however, has been 
repaid to those on whom fell the responsibility of 
the work, by the consciousness of having per¬ 
formed their task well, and by the general plea¬ 
sure afforded to the public. On Saturday the 14th 
of February the Prince of Bulgaria, Alexander I., 
visited the Gardens to inspect the icc-house. 

Perhaps some who read this may feel inclined 
to make a similar experiment on a small scale. 
How far it is practicable in Scotland or England, 
is another question; but I may mention another 
icy production which it would be worth trying 
to make—pictures in ice. Take a block of ice, 
smooth the surface, and paint some scene on it. 
The paint will soon dry; and then water should 
bo poured over it until the block is some inches 
thicker, A friend of mine a short time ago saw 
a specimen of this, and declares the effect was 
very good. He at first thought the picture was 
on the outside; and it was only after examining 
it more closely that he found out his mistake. 


THE ELVES. 

With the noiseless beat of fairy feet, 
Merrily race, without a trace. 

The fays athwart the green ; 

While overhead the moon rose-red. 
Showers the light of noonlike night 
The charmhd boughs between. 

Tho bird may sleep in slumber deep 
Upon its spray when fairies play, 

Kor wake before the dawn. 

For Zephyrs’ sigh were tempest high 
Amid the trance of elfish dance 
Across the moonlit lawn. 

Now in and out the joyou.s rout ^ 
Their mazes wc.ave at shut of eve, 

When pipes the nightingale ; 

Or hollow note from the owl's pied throat 
May music be for their wild glee. 

When softer tunings fail. 

Tlieir drink tho dew, a merry crew ! 

From acorn cup they drink it up, 

And wild with that draught made. 
They dance amain till all are fain 
Their play to close, in soft repose, 

On beds of clover laid. 

But Chanticleer, the morn now near, 

J’rel tides the song of feathered throng 
Through all the country side : 

A way they go !—like falling snow 
Upon a stream, or winghd dream. 

They vanish unespied., 
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NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 

* 

Not many of the present generation belong to 
that fortunate class who boast that they were 
‘ born before nerves were invented,’ On the con¬ 
trary, there is in these days a very general 
acquaintance with tlieir power, and soiuetinies a 
s ry distressing familiarity with the suffering they 
cun inflict. The favoured few who know little or 
nothing about them, find it hard to believe how 
real and how severe this suffering often is. If a 
inan breaks his .- g or has a fever, they can under¬ 
stand that then is something the matter with 
him ; l.mt if his comjilaint is ‘ on the nerves,’ 
they sono fillies rather hastily conclude that it is 
altogetlior n trivial matter, and perhaps exists 
eidircly in the sullerer's imagination. This has 
often led to the infliction of great cruelty, in 
aggravating, by contemptuous ami unjust censure, 
what was already suliiciently bard to bear. No 
doubt there may be spurious forms of this dis¬ 
order, as of some others. Fine ladies may have 
‘the vajiours’ for want of an occupation; but 
this in no way proves lliat nervous depression in 
general is fancied and fictitious. R is as real a 
complaint as consumption or scarlet fever, and as 
little to be trifled with. 

Strange details of nervous impressions could be 
given by sufferers, and those who have received 
tlieir confidences. A lady assured us that she 
at one time used constantly to hurry past a high 
wall or building, lest it should fall upon her. 
Another, that she would stand trembling with 
her hand upon her schoolroom door, summoning 
all her resolution to sustain her in the effort to 
go in to give her pupils their ordinary lessons. 
And the prospect of a journey, even though short, 
has been most formidable, indeed terrible, to 
persons in this condition. Apprehensions of all 
kinds are common symptoms, from groundless 
alarms of robbers in the night to forebodings of 
every possible disaster to body or mind. And 
these are sometimes accompanied by sensations 
or affections which are merely physical, such as 
giddiness, nausea, trembling, or jialpitation. The 


victims constantly complain that life is a burden. 
Now the first thing for nervous sufferers to do is 
to accept two facts—first, that their complaint is 
curable, and second, that the chief part of the cure 
rests with themselves. If they ‘give way’ and 
‘give up,' they may go from bad to worse. If 
they will strive resolutely and take proper^neans, 
they may live to smile at their past troubles. 

First of all, there is very often an undue strain 
upon the system, which ought to be lightened. 
We speak now of workers, and specially of brain¬ 
workers. The human machine is like a clock; 
it requires weights to keep it going. But in 
these days the Avcights are often too large and 
heavy, and strain the machinery. In cases of 
nervous depression, they may need to be reduced 
by perhaps a tour or a short trip, according to 
circumstances; a sea-breeze, a blow of moun¬ 
tain-air, a glimpse at the Rhine and Switzer¬ 
land, and back again to moderate work. If the 
occuimtion followed be unhealthy or too excit¬ 
ing, a change of pursuit may be imperative. 
But to release the sufferer from all duties 
would be a cruel kindness; Vileness is a very 
hotbed for morbid growths of every kind. Resi¬ 
dence too is a point not to be lost sight of; 
a low-lying damp locality is of course unfavour¬ 
able. So is one with very gloomy surroundings 
or associations. 

The spring is often a trying season to those 
who are not strong, and especially to sufferers 
from nervous depression ; they find their pain¬ 
ful sensations strangely aggravated without any 
apparent cause, and are sometimes ready to con¬ 
clude the worst. It is well for them at such 
times to remember the old saw, ‘Frightened is 
half-killed,’ and to reassure themselves by the 
simple fact that they are but feeling acutely what 
others also feel, though in a lesser degree. 

An unhealthy or too sedentary occupation con¬ 
tributes to nervous depression; and if it cannot 
be exchanged for a better, should‘be varied and 
relieved as far as possible. There is constantly, 
indeed usually, some weakness of digestion, requir¬ 
ing care in the diet, for dyspepsia is often almost 
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i tli« sole origin if not the whole of the complaint. 
I The nse of a suitable tonic is generally desir¬ 
able often a very, simple one is preferaldc— 
iqninihe and iron, or some such mild aids to 
appetite and assimilation. Some medical men 
prefer pepsine and similar preparations; others 
use stiTchnia, phosphorus, zinc, and various formi¬ 
dable drugs. Only, whatever medicine is used, let 
it be. prescribed by a qualified practitioner, and 
the ablest you know. Above all, no quacks. 
Fresh air, cold water, and plenty of exercise, 
will do the nervously depressed more good than 
-.^ysic. The exercise, however, should not be 
violent; and the cold-water treatment shauld be 
moderate and rational: plunges and other shocks 
are most undesirable. Sponging and brisk wash¬ 
ing and rubbing are in every way helpful. The 
improved, gentler systetn of hydropathic treatment 
is well suited for* really nervous patients. But, 
as he hopes for recovery, let the*nervous suflerer 
avoid resorting to alcoholic stimulants for relief: 
these are certain to retard his cure, and very 
likely to entangle him in dangerous habits. The 
momentary elation, followed as it commonly is by 
the certain and often severe reaction, is among the 
worst things possible for an enfeebled nervous 
eystena. If any one suffering in this way cannot 
entirely dispense with stimulants, let him or her be 
assured that the daily allowance had far better be 
diminished than increased. In proportion as the 
patient depends upon stimulants for support, will 
the process of recovery be longer and more dilh- 
cult. And the same remark is perhaps equally 
applicable to opiates and sedatives. To meddle 
with these is to play with edge-tools. Whatever 
temporary gain there may be in their use, is too 
often counterbalanced, and far more than counter¬ 
balanced by the subsequent reaction and prostra¬ 
tion—the very things which of all others nervous 
patients are most concerned to avoid. 

And now we come back to a truth which we 
scarcely exi>ect such sufferers to acc(!pt readily, 
but which is nevertheless l:)eyoiid question—the 
chief part of the cure lies with tlie patient. Not 
all, but by far the most important, and the 
hardest. Change, exercise, fresli air, diet, tonic 
—all these togetjjer will not cure any one 
who gives up and gives way. The aim of the 
patient must be to disregard and even defy his 
sensations, impres.sions, languor, or w’h.itevcr form 
his Bufferings may take, and just go on as usual, 
doing all he can to forget self. Nervous people 
often rally wonderfully under pleasant excite¬ 
ment, sometimes even under sudden trial. They 
surprise their friends by their activity and endur¬ 
ance, and accomplish the otherwise impossible. 
Let us illustrate our meaning in one or two par¬ 
ticulars. Suppose a .patient so severely depressed 
that he can hardly be persuaded to move; he 
must begin—he must try. Let him summon all 
his energy and eelf-comraand; let him walk 
round his garden, or fifty yards on the road to-day, 
mid return satisfied that he can at least do so 
much. The next day lot him go farther—twice 
round or more, a hundred yards along tlie road, 
and 80 on; daily increasing his sel^appointed 
task, and daily proving to himself that lie really 
can do wfiat he once thought or feared he could 
not da The same principle applies to other 
efforts, According to the form of the malady. 
Betsevere in resolute resistance to the difficulty, 


whatever it may be; and use each victory, or 
degree of victory, as a step towards further 
advances. No brooding over troubles and watch¬ 
ing for symptoms. Giving up is fatal; resolution 
and hope gain the victory, with the help of 
I'rovidencc, And even as to fears, forebodings, 

I and so forth, the same direction, in substance, 
will apply. A lady told the writer that after a 
perioil of acute suffering from various apprehen¬ 
sions, she one day said to henself: ‘ Now I have 
long been fearing all sorts of things, and they do 
not come ; I have had all manner of distre8.s, and 
dreaded what has never yet happened. Nothing 
that I have been so alarmed about has really 
occurred. I will allow these tormenting fears no 
longer.’ And she resolutely dismissed her appre¬ 
hensions. Like the thinker who 

Fought his doubts, and gathered strength, 

she strove against, and in time overcame her 
gloomy and groundless forebodings, and now lives 
to encourage others, to preach hope and cheerful¬ 
ness and trust. To tell a nervous sufferer that • 
there is nothing whatever the matter with him, 
is most cruel, and far from true. To tell him 
that he must be his own best doctor, and tiiat 
much of his cure lies in his own hands, is the 
simple truth, and ought not to be at all dis¬ 
couraging, but rather the reverse. 

Not a few of the habits of modern life strain 
the nervous system considerably ; hurry and ex¬ 
citement are far too prevalent ‘Taking llung.s 
coolly’ should be at least endeavoured by tliose 
who may have much in their work calculated to 
stimulate the mind or the feelings. Excess of 
any kind is constantly the parent of nervous 
depression. So too are exciting amusements, such 
us gambling. Too much novel-reading is an 
unsuspected but often very powerful contrilniting 
cause. Overwork, alas ! is one which it is not so 
easy to remedy as to denounce. 

Little to earn and many to kec]>, 

often strains the nerves and brain too heavily. 
"Wliat is suinctimes ridiculed as ‘a hobliy ’ i.s of the 
greatest use to hard-worked men : nin'^ic, garden¬ 
ing, a lathe, even rabbits or canaries w^I serve the 
purpose. The hobby .sbouM be readily accessible, 
and for most people ine-xpensive ; but it .should 
involve an entire change of thought and occupa¬ 
tion, and be as little eonueeted as possible with the 
individuars ordinary business or pursuit. A good 
hobby is often a wonderful relief to the over-taxed 
mind. Too little exercise and too much tea ruin 
the nerves of many a woman. Men often try 
theirs by indulging too freely in the use of tobacco. 
Young men and, above all, growing lads are very 
unwise if they employ tobacco at all. Their 
elder.? have more excuse ; but the vigour of youth 
cannot require it, and certainly will not profit by 
it. The diabolical cruelty of frightening young 
children is almost certain to sow the seeds oi’ 
nervoiw weakness; so does harsh treatment in 
later childhood. And over-driving and harassing 
young lads and girls, whether at books or work, 
all tends in the same direction. Competitive 
examinations have to answer for some cases of 
enfeebled nerves. 

Simple habits, moderation in all things, cheer¬ 
ful amusements or pastimes, and reasonable care, 
will go far to prevent nervousness. But when, 
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through ignorance, indiscretion, hereditary tend¬ 
ency, or affliction, it lias been developed, the sufferer 
will do well to give all heed to the foregoing hints, 
and to take for his motto—-Hope on, hope ever. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAl TER Xrv.—HISTORY. 

ro« do not need the mnetitkn of love to hold ym pure in 
heart, as I do. 

Frank's picture occupies the place of honour on 
the walls of the Winter Exhibition of the Associ¬ 
ated Brotherhood of British Artists. A clique of 
Frank’s friends and ailmirers go about town pro¬ 
claiming the advent of a new Turner ; whilst a 
clique of his detractors go about town proclaiming 
Frank an impostor, and his picture a pretentious 
failure. In my capacity as story-teller I have a 
right to a voice in this matter; and I may take 
leave to say that the picture is a good picture, and 
is very near bedng a great one, and that only a man 
of genius could have painted it. The World of 
Fashion, interesting its(df in the affairs of British 
Art, is divided into hostile camps upon this ques¬ 
tion ; and Frank becomes a Lion, roaring mildly 
in many drawing-rooms ; and being growled at 
in many others, by le.sser Lions envious of his 
f' tune. In this mixed world tlien; are many 
artists who are not gentlemeti, just as there are 
many gentlemen wlioarc not artists. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefure, since envy is a human passion, 
that sonu- few s’’ould go about to accentuate the 
young fellow’s ti nmph l.>y sneering at him as one 
who paints with caKc (o show his breeding. Frank 
is not without a sense of humour; and since he j 
never en - ied mortal man anything, and envy ! 
cannot sting liim, he takes the detraction good- j 
liumourediy, an'.l the worship with more inward 
humility than might V>e believed. 

It is a matter to be thankful for that in this 
world the best truths are the Iritest. We Iwve 
reason to be thankful that sin brings punishment 
in its train. If punishment hang tire or miss, it! 
will be the w'orse for us. If 1 sin, let retribution lay i 
a hand upon me, that I rnny thereafter live cleanly ! 
and learn wisdom. But let it be that the wisdom I 
shall be early learned, for tliat man’if lot in life i.s 
terrible from whom sorrow slip.s like water, and 
W'ho, so, needs to be drowned in it before liis heart 
is cleansed. 1 have laboured but in vain to paint 
this man if 1 have not shewn already that with 
him remorse is the gate which leads’ to folly, a.s 
surely as folly is the gate which leads to remorse, 
and that for him there must be something little 
less than a convulsion of the universe before 
he escapes that demon’s circle. Since the night 
when hist we saw him, remorse has been busy 
with him, and he has made a strenuous effort 
against himself, and has for the most part suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping out of harm’s way. It is a good 
sign in him tiiat praise humiliates him inwardly. 
Most of all he is humbled by Maud’s innocent 
triumph and gratulation, conveyed by the liveried 
Cupid of the penny-post, and breathing completest 
faith and love. He wears the locket which holds 
her portrait at his heart, and believes in it as a 
talisman, to save him from all wrong. And now 
he has been for so long a time upon the straight 
path, that but for his last folly he would be quite 
nappy and contented. 


On the evening of the first day of the Exhibition 
he had met the Secretary, a sad-eyed and monm- 
ful-mannerad man, who was conspicaous as wear¬ 
ing the most shockingly bad hat in London. ‘ Let 
me congratulate you, Fairholt,’ said the Secretary, 
speaking as dolefully as though he were bidding 
farewell before transportation. ‘Lord Chester- 
wood wants your picture, and will give your price 
for it. I met him an hour after the place had 
closed.’ 

‘I’m glad to know that Chesterwood likes it 
well enough to buy it; but I am sorry tliat I was 
stnjiid enough to forget to inform you that it is 
sold already. It was sold before the Exhibition 
opened.’ 

‘You’re a lucky fellow, Fairholt,’ said the 
Secretary. ‘ I ’ll tell his lordship. Would you 
take a commission for a replica V 

‘Not a Frank answered. ‘A new work, 

if you like—and if Chesterwood care for one.’ 

With tliat they parted ; and Frank strolling 
homewards, began to think that he had acted 
foolishly. Tasker’s bill for ninety-eight pounds 
: ten shillings was due in three days’ time, and he 
had nothing in hand to meet it with. 

‘ I must look Hastings up,’ he said to himself; 
‘and either assure myself that his man is certain, 
or go back to the Sccretaiy and accept Gheeter- 
wood’s offer at once.’ 

He called a hansom, and drove to Hastings’ 
rooms. ‘I say,’ he cried, bursting in suddenly— 

‘ about that fellow who was to buy my picture I ’ 

^ What about him?’ answered Hastings, turn¬ 
ing languidly on his couch. ‘ Is he gathered 
to his fathers? Has he gone a cropper on 
’Change?’ 

‘ 1 have come to you,’ said Frank, speaking 
seriously, ‘ to ask you about him. It is a matter 
of vital importance, Hastings. That bill of 
Tasker’s is due in three days. I have just had 
an offer for the picture from Lord Chesterwood ; 
aiul if 1 am not absolutely sure of your man, I 
must accept it. Now, is your man safe to buy the 
picture, and safe to jiay at once ? ’ 

‘ I sliould .say,’ responded Hastings with great 
gravity, ‘ tliat so far as the possession of coin goes, 
tlie Bank of England is a fooJ, to him. And I 
should be inclined to fancy that if he lost the 
chance of buying that particular picture, this 
hollow world could provide him wim no future 
joy. That indeed is iny deliberate conviction.’ 

Will yc>u tell me who it is ?’ Frank asked. 

‘ An oath, an oath ! ’ said Hastings with placid 
languor. ‘Shall 1 lay peijury upon my soul? 
No ; not for Venice ! ’ 

‘ Will you undertake to see the man to-morrow,’ 
Frank urged, ‘and ascertain if everything is right, 
and if his will to buy the pictoire holds good ? ’ 

‘ Before the morning dew has pleached the 
lawn ’ said Hastings. 

‘ You nnpatonted Irritator,' cried Frank, shaking 
him. ‘Will you go?’ 

‘ Yes ; I will,’ ‘said the Irritator. ‘ If not so 
swift as friendship’s heart could hope, as fast as a 
four-wheeler can carry me.’ 

‘When will yon let me know ?’ 

‘Before the clock hath struck.the hour of 
noon.’ 

‘That’s a promise ?’ , 

‘ And shall be ix performance.’ 

The two shook hands ; and Frank regaiumg bis 
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cab, drove home to dress, and then drove M’estward 
to be lionised. 

At an hour much earlier than that at which he 
ivsnally arose, Hastings took his way to Acre 
Buildings, City, and was admitted to the presence 
of Mr Tasker, who received him with much cordi¬ 
ality. * I have called,' said Hastings, business¬ 
like for once, ‘ to ask you about that picture of 
Fairholt’s. I know very well that you have a 
grudge against him, my chosen one; but you 
mustn't gratify it yet. With a bill against Fair- 
holt in one hand, and a cheque in his favour 
Iti the other, j'ou might be inclined to be mis¬ 
chievous. Have you a genuine comniissioil' to buy 
the picture ?’ 

For a second, Tasker felt as though his 
ground were slipping from beneath him. The 
usurer heeded time to think a little. There 
could be no harm in letting flastings see the 
intending purchaser’s name. He made no answer, 
but rummaged over a file which he took from an 
iron safe, and having found the letter for which he 
sought, handed it over to Hastings. The letter 


others. And the gentleman was here yesterday 
to zay that he meant to go for you. Now, Mr 
Hastings, this is not my fault. I um a money¬ 
lender ; but I am not a scoundrel.’ 

*A nice distinction,’ Hastings murmured, as if 
to himself. 

‘ I break my faith by giving you warning. But 
if you do not wish to be in trouble, you had better 
be out of the way for a little while. I can only 
advise you; but I gould not help it. I was obliged 
to sell.’ 

Hastings made no response to Tasker’s advice 
or to his professions of sorrow, but surveyed him 
with quiet iudiflerence, as though the matter in 
discussion had no possible concern for him. 

‘ What do yon think you shall do ? ’ Tasker 
asked after a pause, 

‘ I think 1 shall clear out somewhere, and I 
think I shall ask you to let me have the mouey 
to do it with.’ 

‘I cannot let you have much,' stud Tasker; 

‘ but I must do my best.’ 

Then the two set to w'ork to settle the amount 


was dated from Hartley Hall, and was signed by on which Hastings should start for Boulogne, since 


Benjamin Hartley. It set forth that since the 
writer designed a surprise for the artist, it was 
his wish tiiat the purchaser’s name should be 
kept completely in the dark, and it authorised 
Tasker to offer four hundred guineas for the pic¬ 
ture. Whilst Hastings read this over. Tasker 

E reduced a copying-book from the press, and laid 
efore him a copy of liis own reply to his patron’s 
missive. Hastings read that also’, and professsed 
himself satisfied, 

‘You won’t break your bond with me, Jtlr 
Hastings?’ said Tasker when he had put away 
the letters, 

‘ A scrupulous adherence to veracity is inv sole 
virtue,’ Mr Hastings resi)Ouded, with a return to 
his common manner. 

‘ Yes, I know',’ said Tasker, to whom that senti¬ 
ment might as wrell have been set forth in Greek ; 
* but you will keep your bromise ? ’ 

‘Have I not told thee so, thou Hebrew .Tew?’ 
said Hastings, seating himself upon the edge of 
the table. 

‘ Very well—^ve^y well,’ returned Tasker, waving 
his hands in a manner half-deprecatory, half-sub¬ 
missive. ‘ You zay what you like to me; but I 
will brove that I am your friend. There is.drouble 
in store for you, Mr Hastings.’ 

‘Your argument is cogent, my Israelite,’ said 


I to that relume for the oppressed he chose for the 
moment to ff}'. It was settled that Tasker should 
send a weekly remittance so long as he should 
adjudge it necessary for Hastings to remain 
abroad, and by way of a beginning tliat gentleman 
drew twenty pounds, and made liis way merrily 
to Fttirholt’s chauibers. 

‘ All goes well,’ he told Frank. ‘ I liave seen the 
agent, and I liave read the letter of the principal. 
I suppose you w'ill get your cheque to-morrow or 
next day.’ 

‘For once intelligible and direct,’ cried the 
artist, clajiping him on the shonlder. 

‘Yes,’ said llaslings ; ‘it’s all square, old man, 
and you may rely upon it.’ 

‘ Better and better! ’ cried Frank, laughing. 
‘What has worked this conversational conver¬ 
sion ? ’ 

‘ Should you hold the Koh-i-noor—the Fountain 
of Light itself,’ said Hastings with solemnity, 
‘above the flame of a farthing rushlight, its 
s{)arkle W'ould be lost. Rub it even witlya damp 
sponge, and its brilliance partially returna. In 
this little allegory, J appear as the Fountain of 
Light, you as the damp sjiouge, and a city agent 
a.s the farthing candle. Adieu ! ’ 

Hastings went his way; and Frank, easy and 


Hastings. ‘ Experience has taught me to trace the satisfied in mind, sat down and penned to Maud 
filmy nexus which is here revealed. It’s a singu- the last letter he ever wrote to her. He set down 


_lar thing, Tasker, that I never had a friend who 
didn’t say that trouble was in store for me. Your 
advancement of that statement is at once admitted 
as an admirable augury of the most friendly inten¬ 
tions, I invite you to notice that that sentence is 
rather well turned than otherwise.' 

‘ You are going to be in great drouble,’ said 
Tasker gravely, ‘ unless we both dake great gare 
of you,’ 

‘Then let the stricken ‘deer go weep,’ quoth 
Hastings, and lit a ci;,far. 

‘Mr Hasto^,’ said Tasker below his breath, 
*I have been in a great difficulties, and I have 
had to sell every acceptance that w'aa in my 
hands.’ 

‘ Good,’ Said the other with an air of approval. 

‘1 have been gompelled to sell yours with the 


all his hopes and all his love in that letter, not 
guessing that it was love’s last legacy to love. 
How should he guess it? I cannot tell but 
before this ink is dry some stroke of terror may 
have fallen on me. Nor can you who sit at ease 
beside your fire and read this story make the 
baldest guess at what the next sixty seconds may 
do for you. But the proverb is something musty. 

. ‘ If I were not sure,’ Frank w'rote, ‘ that you 
love me as truly as I love you, I should despair of 
telling you one thou.sandth part of what you are 
to me. And as it is, I shall never tell you all. 
Yon do not need the sanctities of love to hold you 
pure in heart, as 1 do. Though you loved me as 
woman never loved man before, you can have no 
such need of me as I have of you. I shall never 
have courage to tell'you of the follies from which 
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you raised me; of the things, worse than follies, 
from which your love has had power to save me. 


Tasker trusted it would arrive in time to pre¬ 
vent any unpleasantness, holding meanwliile in 


And I believe, dearest, that if it be possible that his hand the pocket-book which held Benjamin 
by any swift temptation—as God knows, it is Hartley’s cheque in favour of Frank Fairholt for 
possible for most men—I should fall from your four hundred guineas. It would not be easy to 
good hopes of me, the thought that yon had loved say how much Mr Tasker enjoyed this stroke of 
me once would draw me back again to penitence vengeance. 


and honour, F^^rgive me if I ve.\ you by throw- ‘ What shall you do if the bill is allowed to be 
ing even a hint of possible mud upon your idol, finally dishonoured ?’ Frank asked him. 

If that idol were any other human creature, you Tasker—with the joy of gratified malice brighten- 

should believe in him in peace for me ; but ing his eyes and creasing his lips into their own 
you can scarcely guess, Maud, how humble and carnivorous smile, in spite of all he could do to 
how undeserving 1 feel before you, I can bring clothe ^is face in proper sadness—regretted deeply 
you nothing that makes me worth your having that he could only get some wealthy friend to 
except njy love. But 1 bring that in full nieasure, take it up and appeal to Frank’s family, 
pressed down and running over. I am all yours ‘If you can get any one to take it up, bring him 
now, and till I die.’ This and more he wrote in to me, and 1 will pay him any reasonablg sum he 
true love and penitence and out of the fullness may ask to renew it,’ • 

of his heart. There were manlier purposes within Then Tasker Janded his final blow. ‘I have 
him then, tlian he had ever known before. ! told you already, Mr Vairhold, that I am almost 


At lovers’ perjuries, Jove laughs. Ay, well ! | a ruined man. Well now you 
But if Jove laugh at the vows by which love ' gnite ruined. I gannot help it. 
pledges itself to truth and honour for love’s holy | bill into other hands. It is nc 
sake, or at their woful breaking, then let the i longer ; I have nothing more w 
meanest creature of the fields deride I'.is thunder. I Frank regardetl him for a i 


Then Tasker Janded his final blow. ‘I have 
told you already, Mr Vairhold, that I am almost 
a ruined man. Well now you shall know. I am 
gnite ruined. I gannot help it. I have sold your 
bill into other hands. It is not in my hands any 
longer ; I have nothing more with it.’ 

Frank regarde<l him for a minute sternly and 


I, for one, will have no such Jove astride on my ! tlumghtfully, ‘You want your revenge for the 


Olympus. j insult I put upon you last summer,’ he said 

Frank having despatched his letter, rested with | quietly, but with a feeling of hopeless desperation, 
g.iud heart and hope, purposing to make the dis- | ‘Is that it /’ 

ebarge of Tasker’s bill liis last business in town. I ‘Look you, Mr Vairhold,’ .said Tasker, laying 

He had no auxietie.s about th.at matter. The : bis hand on Kraiik's sleeve.*, ‘ if I could ’- 

date for the arrival of the cheque and that for j ‘ Stand back, if you please,’ said Frank quietly, 
the payment oi the bill ran each either a little ! regarding the smile which now shone unrestrained 


the payme.'nt oi 
close;, to be suro 


the bill ran each either a little regarding the sin 
; but then there was the time- i on Teisker’s face. 


hoiit)ured three elavs’ grace, and he had Ha.stirigs’ | ‘ If 1 could pay myself,’ Tasker began again, 

full a surane-e of the luma jhhx of the unknown 1 retiring a little, ‘ tVir tlie memey I have le-ut, I 
purclm.ser. But the elay of reckoning came; and | sbenibl not gare about revenge. But I will have 
went, and no cbeejne reaeihed him. .He wemt to I one; or the other. If my friend comes to me and 


loe.)k for Hastings, and found that he hail left 
town anel had given no adelress. Then, sorely 


•says; “You have sold me a rotten bill, and told 
me it was a gooel one,” then I will not share 


against the grain, he went to visit Tasker. The you—nee, not a minute. Look you, my young 


money-lender lay in wait for liim. 

‘I must a.sk you,’ said Frank, ‘to renew that 
bill for a month.’ 


friend ’ 
again. 


Tasker laid a hand on Frank’s arm 


The words, the smile, the touch roused Frank 


Tasker regretted politely that it w.i3 not pos- j into the feeling of di.sgusted rage one feels at an 
sible. He was already almost a ruined man—he i intruding snake, and in his instinctive passion he 
had not twenty pounds in the woj-ld. He set | struck t)ie Jew across the face?, with the cane he 
forth these statements with inore sorrow for Mr carried in his hand. 


Vairliold than for himself. He would liave liked 
to have helped the gentleman. 

* This is all nou.«en8c, of course,’ said Frank. 
*I suppose you want a heavier interest. How 
much do you want ? ’ 

No; Tasker wanted nothing but bis money. 


liked Tasker sprang back with a yell which brought 
in the office-boy. ‘ Fetch a policeman ! ’ screamed 
rank. Tasker witli a face livid with rage, except for the 
How red bar across his cheek. Frank sat down with 
blind passion surging in his heart. Tasker placed 
oney. his back against the door and glared at Frank, 


He was broken—he was ruined. There was who took up a newspaper flrom the table and 
nothing before him but the workhouse. made a feint of reading it. In a minute or two 

‘ Make the bill a hundred and twenty-five, and the boy returned with an officer, who listened 
make it payable in a month ? ’ Frank asked. with imperturbable official calm to Taskers state- 

No ; it was not possible. Tasker actually merit, and then turned to Frank, 
turned his back upon him, and sorted a set of ‘ I have » punished this person for a gross 
dusty papers. impertinence,’ said that young gentlemou with 

‘Make it a hundred and fifty, payable in a quiet hauteur. ‘There is my card, olficer. I 
month,’ Frank urged. shall be quite ready to appear at the proper time 

Then Tasker turned, with insolent triumph and place.’ 

peering through humility. Was the gentleman ‘ Very good, sir,’ said the officer, 
deaf ? It had been said already that the thing ‘ 'Take him in charge ! ’ Tasker screamed—‘ take 
was impossible. Tasker wanted his money, and him in charge! ’ 

nothing but his money. He was bankrupt with- ‘ You have my address,’ Frank said quietly to 

out it, and he must have it. the policeman. . 

‘ I am in hourly expectation of more than four ‘You’d better summons the gentleman,’ said the 
hundred pounds,’ Frank pleaded. officer to Tasker. 


shall be quite ready to appear at the proper time 
and place.’ 

‘ very good, sir,’ said the officer. 

‘ Take him in charge ! ’ Tasker screamed—‘ take 
him in charge ! ’ 

> ‘ You have my address,’ Frank said quietly to 
the policeman. . 

‘You’d better summons the gentleman,’ said the 
officer to Tasker. 
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*Noi* Tasker screamed; ‘be shall go to 
prison.' 

Tttie offidal smiled; and Frank walked unmo¬ 
lested from the room and into the street. 

Tasker threatened to report the oiBcer for 
refusing to do hia duty. The officer, with 
sublime calm, asked if Tasker had the gentle¬ 
man’s address. Yes ; he had. Very well then ; 
so had the officer. And with that the officer also 
walked down-stairs and into the street. Tasker 
raged alone, and swore to a thousand horrible 
revenges. But when his mood cooled a little, he 
rejoiced savagely that Frank had given him thus 
a further chance for revenge, lie could guess 
pretty well what it would he to Frank to have 
Iw name dragged first through the mud of a trial 
for assaujt, on a police-court summons, and next 
through the daily columns of the press. lie 
gronnd his teeth and clenched his, bauds in savage 
exultation over that charming prospect With a 
passion of rejoicing hatred, he took from his 
pocket-book the cheque for four huiidretl guineas, 
and gloated over it 

That Frank should regret the violence into 
which the passion of the moment had betrayed : 
him, was inevitable ; but his regret brought but 
little added pain to him. Now that he knew how | 
inexorable Tasker had meant to be from the first, j 
he saw that with or without the blow his case was j 
hopeless so far as the money-lender's influence j 
could go. He was torn with suspense and anguish. [ 
The trouble of this unhappy bill magnified itself | 
until it assumed gigantic proportions. Unless it j 
could be met, his father and his brother would j 
each see how he had gone back from his better ; 
promises. Maud too—might it not reach her j 
ears ? There was an almost luihearahle horror | 
in the thoiq^hk He had promised so much—he j 
had meant so well—he had fought so hard against j 
the temptations which beset him, and now, a 
single night of folly had brought him to this. 
How could he have been such an insensate fool as 
to place himself in this man’s clutches after having 
purposely insulted him. 0 fool! he groaned. 
Money borrowed drunkenly to pay a gambling 
debt A debt contracted too in such a place 
and with such peaple. Could he go down and 
see Will, and make a clean breast of it, and heg 
him once more to Indp him ? There was scarcely 
time for that; but even if there had been, how 
could he so humiliate himself f No, no, no, no! 
A thousand times. No! 

There was yet one loophole of escape. To trust 
longer to the possible receipt of a cheque from a 
man whose name he did not even know, was out 
of the question. That had been madness from 
the first That hope was the weakest of all broken 
reeds, and he could lean no longer on it. But 
there was still Lord Chesterwood’s offer, and its 
recollection came upon him as a ray of light might 
fall upon the way of safety to one who lay await¬ 
ing death in the akrk. He arranged his disordered 
hiur and dress, and hurried to the building in 
which the Exhibition was held. There ho found 
the Secretary, and as calmly as he could set before 
him the fact, tijat the contract for the picture of 
which he had spoken had been made with a nmu 
upon whom he could not depend. He should he 
delighted to sell the picture at once to Lord 
Cheslerwood. His lordship, the Secretary said, 
had gone on public business to St Petersburg. 


Hadn’t Frank seen that in the papers?—Not 
How very singular. Great pity to deal with 
unsafe men. Quito easy to demand a cheque in 
advance. Lots of people did it, and—— Good- 
day, Fairholt. 

No hope—no hope now. Was there any chance 
of finding Hastings? Away to hia rooms once 
more. No news of him or of his whereabouts. 
Frank went home again, and poured out a great 
tumbler of brandy, and drank it. Then ho sat 
down to think ; "but thought was insupportable. 
The thought of his father’s distress, his brother’s 
contempt—and of Maud—O Maud, Maud !—^aud 
all her love for him tried by this vile revelation, 
and her heart bruised by it—it was all too terrible. 
He took up his pen, and tried to write to his 
father, and tell him of the miseries which sur¬ 
rounded him, and how they arose. He would 
have to know, and it was better that he should 
hear from the culprit—the criminal—yes, the 
criminal—himself. But Frank tore up letter after 
letter, and at last gave up all attempt to perform 
that hitler task. After a wliile, he poured out 
another glass of brandy and drank it, put on 
his hat and overcoat, and wandered aimlessly out 
into the rain. The winter afternoon was closing 
in, and the lamps were already gleaming gluuttly 
in the fading liglit. It was all the same to him 
where he walked,ami he gave no heed to the direc¬ 
tion in which he travellecL His feet kept pace 
with his own fierce and bitter thoughts. But a 
man must walk fast indeed to outwalk his sorrows. 
To-morrow, this Nemesis of his folly would be 
upon him. If Fate’s hand could have fallen then, 
striking him deail, he would have e.steemed him¬ 
self happy if only he could have been saved this 
cruel hut well-earned ehame, and if they who 
loved him could have been spared tire auguisb of 
seeing him so shamed. 

I have been looking at tliis trouble through his 
eyes, and not my own, all this time. The trouido 
was not so vast as it seemed to him ; but it is easy 
to philosoi)hi8e on others’ sorrows—even for a luol 
—hard as it is for the niim who sulfers to bear 
his suffeiing calmly even though he bo a philoso¬ 
pher. And poor Frank, with no one ne^ him to 
philosophise for him, ami with no pow’cr of self- 
control withiii him,'went the way on wliich libs 
own desperation led him. And that w'ay was all 
the more piteous and desperate because all that 
rvas good in him prompted him against it, whilst 
all that was weak in him beckoned him Inexorably 
on. 


CAVES. 

In the time when the study of natural pheno¬ 
mena was a strange compound of superstition 
and mythological tradition, the condition of the 
interior of the earth was a favourite theme of 
conjecture and speculation. The glol^e was 
supjrosed to be hollow, and to be tenanted by 
inhabitants suited to an underground existence, 
whose lives were cheered by the presence of 
special planets, and whose wants were supplied 
by a fauna and flora as complete as those enjoyed 
by ourselves. An entrance to this subterranean 
world was to be found somewhere in the Arctic 
regions—which being the part of our globe least 
easy of access, was.perhaps the safest place in 
which to define the* geographical position of that 
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fftbulous hole. The fact that Humboldt was 
asked to undertake a search after this imaginary 
cavity in the earth’s crust, will shew that these 
strange superstitions must have had believers as 
recently as the present centu^. 

Although we r > longer give credence to these 
fanciful notions, we must at the same time admit 
that we know little concerning the interior of the 
earth beneath our feet. By a study of geology we 
can learn much concerning what is called its crust, 
but beyond this we can only hazard conjectures as 
to the composition of its mass. We know that the 
deeper we descend the shaft of a mine, the hotter 
does the temperature become. A thermometer 
registers one degree for about every sixty feet 
of depth. This observation has led people to 
infer that if it were possible to pierce the earth 
for a few miles, a point would be reached where 
the temperature would be high enough to fuse 
every known substance. The occurrence in many 
parts of the globe of hot springs, and the exhi¬ 
bition of volcanic action, have lent aid to these 
conjectures. In this way the theory came to be 
adopted that the earth consisted of a spherical 
shell lillod with liquid fire. Of late years this idea 
has been consielerably modified, and the earth 
is now regarded as something of a far more solid 
(■’'.aracter. But there is no doubt that enormous 
cavities exist in its mass, wliich arc charged with 
that molten material which feeds the active 
volcanoes. 

It is ]>erhaps this mystery ahont the condition 
of the interior of the globe which has caused : 
men in all times and in all countries to regard j 
auytliitig in the shape of a cavernous opening in { 
its Cl list with superstitious aM’e. This tendency 
exliibits one form of that .searching after know¬ 
ledge, that longing to explore the unknown, which 
guiiied Columlius across the Atlantic in 6].»ite of 
the protests of his frightened and mutinous sailors. 
We see the same tendency even in children at 
the sea-side, who will do what they can to explore 
the smallest crevice in the rocks wliich can by 
courtt.sy be called a cavern. We see the same 
feeling in their elders, who will give such a spot 
a local habitation under the title of ‘the Smug¬ 
glers’ Cave.’ It is a nice question^ whether the 
lower animals do not to soiiie extent experience 
a similar longing after exi>loration, when we see 
how a terrier will persistently grub away at some 
disused rabbit-hole, knowing all the time as w^ell 
a.s wc do that there is no rabbit there. 

Whatever the notion be that has prompted 
men to dwell upon cavern.s with what may be 
called the pleasure of mystery, it is very certain 
that they have filled them with superstitious 
memories and fanciful legends. Hence we find 
in the multitudinous fairy tales of all countries 
that caverns are made the homes of goblins^ 
gnomes, and all the other beings with whom 
we made early acquaintance in those golden hours ^ 
when a fairy tale had a bright reality, and 
when a goblin was real enough to cause us to 
think twice before going into a dark room. Let 
us take, for instance, the Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments, and see how constantly caverns are 
employed to dve colour to its wonderful pages. 
What w’ould tna story of Aladdin be without its 
cave of jewels ? Where too would Ali Baba have 
obtained his riches, if he had not stumbled upon 
that wondrous cavern with its magic pass-w'ord? 


Would not the story of Sindbad have lost some¬ 
what of its charm if the travels of that remarkabfe 
voyager bad all occurred on the upper earth 1 

From the regions of romance we can descend to 
those of reality, and note how the worshippers of 
the god of the Sun celebrated their mystic rites 
in cavernous recesses—how in India the followers 
of that Brahma who, with Vishnu and Siva, the 
other members of the Hindu trinity, was supposed 
to hold in his almighty hands the powers of good 
and evil, reverently adored him in their curious 
rock-cut temples. These temple-s, originally no 
doubt but natural openings in the mountains, 
have Ijeen skilfully carved with such intricate 
ornamentation, that they present all but everlast¬ 
ing monuments of that docile patience charac¬ 
teristic of oriental workmen. They have no doubt 
been beautified and enlarged by successive gene¬ 
rations of fanatic -worshippers, until they have 
arrived at that perfection at which we now find 
them. A junta, Ellora, and Elephanta are the 
most celebrated places where these rock-cut habi¬ 
tations are found, and altogether it is calculated 
that India can boast not leas than one thousand 
examples of similar work. 

Other parts of the world furnish beautiful 
examples of cave architecture, of which we may 
name two—the temple of Ipsaniboul, «n* the 
banks of old Nile, and that wonderful ruined 
city of Petra, on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
This city is supposed to be identical with the 
Selah of the Scriptures—a stone-cut town, where 
tombs, temples, and general habitations vie with 
each other in the beauty of their design and 
adornments. 

But putting aside these ancient monuments of 
human ingenuity and superstition, which are 
after all but the work of men’s hands, there are 
far larger and more beautiful caverns in many 
parts of the globe which are due to natural causes. 
The lirst of these causes which we may enume¬ 
rate is volcanic action, which has done so much 
in the past by upheaving the surface of the ground 
and altering its configuration. It is not surprising 
that such <li8turl)ancc8 should result in cavities— 
blank space.s which may have been upheld, when 
first formed, by compressed Vapours. Such a 
cavern is the Grotto del Cane near Naples, so 
called from the circumstance that it still exhales 
the poisonous vapour of carbonic dioxide, which 
forms an invisible stratum on its floor, and is 
fatal to dogs and any small animals that breathe 
near the surface of the ground. But with this 
exception, caverns produced by volcanic action 
are not of any great note, o few only occurring 
in those regions to which active volcanoes seem 
now to be relegated. The most striking and 
picturesque caves which e,vlst still occur in vol¬ 
canic rocks, although they must be attributed to 
another cause altogether. Among these we must 
name that beautiful cavity on the coast cf StaSa 
called Fiugal’s Cave. This has been scooped out 
of the hard basaltic, rock by the action of that 
restless excavator the sea. Here we have noble 
pillars of prismatic form, which rival in thmr 
regularity of outline the work of the mason’s 
chisel. It is said that when attention was fimt 
directed to this and the other caves upon Use 
island of Stafl'a—and curious to relate, .tbia was 
less than a century ago—the theory was gravely 
propounded that toe columns were ia reality 
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petrified bamboos! Where the bamboos had 
originally come from, did not transpire ; but pos¬ 
sibly if the author of the conjecture had been 
pressed upon that point, he might have asserted 
that they were the remains of the fishing-rods of 
successive races of anglers who had haunted those 
parts in bygone days! We need hardly dwell 
upon the refutation by scientific aids of this comical 
idea respecting the bamboos—how the philosopher 
came upon the scene, and proved by direct ex¬ 
periment that it was the nature of this basalt 
to crystallise in this peculiar form as its stony 
particles were fused and again cooled—a Aiart of 
that wondrous law which causes so many things 
in Nature to adopt regular forius^ and which is 
illustrated in a minor way by a piece of sugar- 
candy, apd more beautifully in those ice-ferns 
which spread themselves over our window-panes 
on a frosty morning. In many other parts of the 
globe we find these curious basaltic columns: in 
France ; on the banks of the Rhine, where occurs 
another well-known cavern, the Kiise Grotte or 
Cheese Grotto, so called because the columns are 
separated in such a manner as to resemble piles 
of cheeses; in Iceland; also in some of the 
West India Islands. In many other countries is 
exhibited this evidence of past volcanic action. 

The -caverns which are I'ound on the sea-shore 
are of course due to that never-ceasing action of 
the waves which sculpture the hardest rocks into 
natural bridges and other strange forms. Indeed, 
were we in this connection to ask: ‘ What arc the 
wild waves saying ? ’ we might answer: They arc 
telling us that atom by atom they are conveying 
these rocks to the ocean-bed. The sea is swal¬ 
lowing them up. They wdll also tell us that these 
tiny masses of matter are being slowly deposited 
in tbe silent depths below, forming new lands, 
which some day may themselves be scooped out 
into caverns and hollows by the same agency. 
The waves will tell us too that there is no part of 
this earth which has not in time past been below 
them. And so the endless cycle of changes goes 
on; waste on the one hand forming the matter 
by which, on the other, new continents are being 
built up. 

Another class ofi^cavcs, as numerous perhaps as ' 
those which occur on the sea-shore, are known as 
water-cavea These are caused by the erosive 
action of fresh water, and partly by chemical 
action, resulting from certain constituents of such 
water. The caves of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
^uth Devon are of this character. These water- 
caves are also adding their quota to the lands 
beneath the sea, means of the streamlets and 
rivers connected with them. 

The time has long passed since caverns could 
be regarded with any feelings of superstition ; for 
a very slight acquaintance with the science of 
geology must make the most inveterate mystery 
worshipper among us quickly cognisant of the 
laws to which they owe their origin. But many 
of these caverns are revealing to us histories which 
are for more wonderful than fairy tales. We 
allude to the so-called bone-caves, which in this 
and other countries are furnishing geologists and 
the scientific wrld generally with materials from 
which they can in somewhat form a history of 
prehistoric times. Ever since the discovery of 
the remains of an extinct species of rhinoceros in 
* cave at Orreston, near Plymouth, have scientific 


men turned their attention to caverns and their 
contents, as to books from which they could learn [ 
much of tbe life which prevailed upon the globe in 
distant ages. This discovery was quickly followed 
by others. The celebrated Kirkdale Cave in York¬ 
shire—stumbled upon by accident—was cleared of 
the debris with which it was choked up, and 
yielded results of a high scientific value. Here 
remains of the elephant, mammoth, and other 
animals were recognised. Most of these bore the 
marks of teeth; and the occurrence of the bones 
of the hyena in greater numbers than those of 
any other animal, pointed to the inference that 
this cave had formetl the den of successive races 
of those animals. This hypothesis was strength¬ 
ened by a comparison of the gnawed bones with 
those taken from hyenas in confinement at the 
Zoological Gardens, London, with which they 
were found to correspond in a remarkable manner. 
The question how the remains of the larger 
animals were dragged to these, their last resting- 
place, being readily accounted for by the known 
habit which prevails among the lower creation 
of seeking out some secluded spot at the approach 
of death. 

We some time ago devoted an article to Kent’s 
Cavern at Torquay wliich, on account of the vast 
number of bones found there, has become the 
most celebrated place of the kind in Britain. 'J'he 
fact, too, of the remains of man having be«m 
found there gives to Kent’s Cavern a natural ])re- j 
eminence. The probable age of tliese ancient men ! 
of Devon has given rise to no end of controversies, i 
into which we have no disposition to enter. The i 
gradual growth of the stalagmite upon the lloor of i 
the cave, founded upon calculations of its increase 
within recent years, has on one side been (juoted I 
as a kind of undevialiiig time-keeper by wliich to j 
gauge the period which has elapsed since the [ 
deposit first began. When we consider how this j 
material is formed; how- the water, percolating | 
through the soil above, becomes charged witli the 
carbonic dioxide wliich enables it to hold in solu¬ 
tion the lime, which it again gives up in the form 
of stalagmite, on c.xposure to the air; when we 
reflect how atmospheric change, ruinfafl, and a 
hundred other minor influences must alfect these 
chemical changes—we must acknowledge that any 
calculations founded upon the tliickues.s of cal¬ 
careous deposition must necessarily be subject to 
error. 

To come to the present day. We learn from 
Dr W. L. Lindsay, in his Mind in the Loiver 
Anirnah, that ‘the wild people—the jungle dwarfs 
—of the Western Ghauts, in the Tinnevelly dis¬ 
trict of India, have no fixed dwellings or dwell¬ 
ing places. They “sleep in any convenient spot, 
generally between two rocks, or in caves near 
which they happen to be benighted.” These wild 
folk of the hill-jungles of the Madras Presidency 
are in reality modern troglodytes or cave-dwellers, 
tlie representatives of those prehistoric men whoso 
remains jpo3se.ss so much interest for anthropolo¬ 
gists. The beast-men and wolf-children of india 
and Europe resemble savage races on the one 
hand, and many wild animals on the other, in 
tlieir non-possession of other shelter than that 
which is afforded by caves or forests. Not only 
have they no proper dwelling, but there is inca¬ 
pacity for constructing artificial shelter. The wolf- 
children of India inhabit caves and forestt^ just as 
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do the wolves with whom they associate, and by 
whom it is currently believed they are, in some 
instances at least, brought up. “ At the Lucknow 
madhouse,” says Qerhardt, “there was an elderly 
fellow .... who had been dug out of a wolves’ 
den by a European doctor.” 

‘ Even in civilised Scotland of the present day 
we have a race of cave-dwellers in Caithness-shire, 
whose mental cliaracteristics have been described 
by Dr Arthur Mitchell And in the large cities 
of England there are hosts of waifs and strays of 
society—of gutter-men and children—of tramps 
of all kinds, who sleep under railway arches or in 
other equivalents of caves. In Scripture times 
too, man dwelt frequently under trees, stones, or 
rocks, or in caves. 

‘If the nature of man’s dwelling is to be regarded 
as any rellex of his degree of mental development, 
much cannot be said for the present mental status, 
the constructive skill, of the hut-builders and 
dwellers of our own Scottish and Irish high¬ 
lands and islands. The hovels of the Hebridean 
Islanders, for* instance, arc no advance on those 
of many savages, and are not equal, mutatis 
mutandis, to the nests of many birds. Thus, 
when conqiared with them, the bowers of the 
bower-bird a[)pear at a decided advantage.’ | 


THE BELLS OF YAItRICIL 

A rnOSK IDYhTj, IN TIIIlKE .SCENE,S. 

SCENE II. 

The interior of a bungalow at Allab.abad. A large 
unc.'irpeted room, bare-walk-d ; a French window 
opening into a deep-set veranda, whose, roof, pro¬ 
truding some twenty feet from tlie main body of 
the building, seems powerless to mitigate the 
intense heat within. Lying back in a great cane 
easy-ebair, apparently overcome by e.vertiou, is a 
young officer who has just donned his regimentals; 
his figure is emaciated, his face pallid. ^Moving 
about quietly and unobtrusively, winding uj) sucli 
details as are necessary preparatory to deparlnro, 
is a deft-handed wcll-di.scipliued soldier. Evt'r and 
anon he glances anxiously at his .young niiister ; 
hut t.ie latter is lost in a reverie, and dues not 
seem to observe him. When all the details appear 
to be completed, the servant takes a business-like 
look round, to see that nothing has been over¬ 
looked; and then assuming a respectful attitude 
and saluting, he ventures to sj)eak. ‘Beg pardon, 
sir, but you ’re scarcely fit to sit a chair yet, much 
less a horse.’ 

The invalid turns his face without raising his 
head from the back of the chair on wdiich it rests. 
‘ 1 thought we decided not to revert to this again* 
Denny,’ he says decisively. ‘My mind is made 
up. I shall be in the saddle when the roll is 
called.’ His face relapses into a smile. ‘Why 
from one point of view this cholera is a positive 
advantage; I shall ride two stone lighter—two 
stone if a pound, Denny ; and if there ’a such 
a thing as gratitude in horse-flesh, Osric is the 
animal who ought to feel it!' And Gerald Her¬ 
rick, for it is he, breaks into a rather hollow 
laugh to express his merriment. Consulting his 
watch, he adds : ‘ There is no time to spare ; you 
had better be off and prepare at once. The muster 


takes place in half an hour.’ And Dennis Lad- 
brook salutes respectfully and leave.s the room. 

It is the memorable summer of 1857. Five 
years have passed away since Gerald Herrick 
I quitted the peaceful scenes of Yarrick; and cir¬ 
cumstances appear at last to have combined to 
give him an opportunity of satisfying his ambi¬ 
tion. He had sailed for India. Before he had 
been there long the times grew out of joint; the 
complex social machinery no longer ran smoothly 
as of yore ; new fotces began to disturb its work¬ 
ing, and strong measures were required to avert 
its threatened collapse. Disaffection had been 
shewn* by the native.s, and a great uneasiness 
hud spread over the dependency. It was no time 
to waver, and the dispersed community which held 
India had shewn a hold front, tightening their 
grasp and rigidly enforcing discipline. For a time 
the disaffected had sullenly complied; but when 
it was noised aBroad that one of the native regi¬ 
ments had disbanded itself, it was the signal for 
open revolt. The news spread rapidly, igniting 
slumbering disaffection east and west, and south 
and north ; it passed like a shiver through the 
scattered English community, and they girded uj) 
their loins for the tussle M'hich they saw had 
become inevitable. Then the storm hurst, and 
cacli day brought with it sickening repetitions of 
bloodshed. It wa.s a time for action, and strong 
bauds prepared to do the bidding of clear brains— 
for the di.splay of heroism, and heroism was forth¬ 
coming. The story of eventual success, hewn step 
by step against great odds and seemingly insuper¬ 
able difficulties, stands out in letters of gold in 
military annals. Nana Sahib laid siege to Cawn- 
pore, and the native regiments of that town dis¬ 
persed to his caini>. Those who were left in the 
iloomed city determined to sell their lives dearly, 
and tliey accordingly set grimly to work. The 
ground, baked as hard as iron by the scorching 
heat, thirsted for rain, and no rain came ; the 
workers, notliing daunteil, pulverised it, dug 
trenches, and endeavoured to throw up earth¬ 
works ; hut the dust could not he made to cohere; 
and the only result obtained after incessant toil 
was a series of hanks varying from three to five 
feet in height—a sorry defenc^ against the Nana’s 
guns and the overwhelming numhera of the be¬ 
siegers. The tale of the awful time of privation 
and sutfering w'hich followed has been oft told— 
of how the wounded and dying were by stress 
of circumstances huddled together ivithout tlie 
common necessaries of life ; of how our country¬ 
women, fired with an undying enthusiasm, parted 
with tlieir raiment for gun-wadding, serving it up 
witli their own hands to their grim and srnoke- 
begrimed defenders. When the offer of a .safe- 
conduct in return for capitulation reached the 
beleaguered, they looked around, and for the sake 
of those, accepted it. Then came that ghastly 
massacre of the innocents, which has stamped the 
Nana’s name in letters of blood, to be held up to 
everlasting execration. 

And it was to Cirwnpore that Havelock, imme¬ 
diately on his arrival at Allahabad, had determined 
to push ou. To proceed by forced marches in the 
heat of the Indian summer was,no mean under¬ 
taking; but in the face of the difficulties with 
which he was beset the task became stupendous. 
His force, judged by numbers, was • miserably 
inadequate; his commissariat was disorganised. 
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all the cattle having been driven off at one fell 
swoop by marauders; his troops were badly 
moiinted; his artillery deficient; and to crown all, 
cholera was decimating his ranks. And here it is, 
on the departure from Allahabad, that we find 
Gerald Herrick and his faithful servant Dennis 
Lad brook. Both are so altered as to be scarcely 
recognisable. The former is a boy no longer, 
but a man. The bright young face which gave 
promise in his youth has not belied its promise; 
it is developed, matured, refilled; but it is also 
strangely emaciated. Something more than time 
has been at work here ; it is rljolera, which for 
the last six weeks has held Gerald Herrfck in 
its tenacious grasp. A womlerful change too 
has come about in Dennis La<lbrook. Not the 
remotest trace of the rustic is left in him ; during 
the period which has elapsed, he has developed 
into as smart and well disciplined a soldier as 
Havelock’s ranks can boast. * 

In an hour after the short dialogue between the 
two has taken place, Allahabad is deserted, and 
Havelock’s gallant band have started with their 
faces northward for Cuwnpore. Many a hollow 
cheek tells of the dire complaint which has been 
amongst them ; but their eyes are brightened with 
the fire of that enthusiasm which later is to serve 
them, in such good stead. A halt is made, and 
shortly afterwards the first brush with the insur¬ 
gents takes place. It is successful. In a few 
days Cawnpore is reached ; and then Havelock 
draws up his forces in sight of the Nana’s, 
these being disposed in a great curved line. 
He determines to advance in open column, to 
engage the enemy with his main body, and to 
deploy an ill-spared portion of his force to out¬ 
flank them. Like a wild beast brought to bay, 
the Nana gathers up his strength; he feels that 
a critical moment in his career is reached, and that 
should he be unsuccessful now, bis dominion will 
surely totter and fall. The battle begins, ami 
with fluctuating results rages, Havelock’s exhausted 
forces making terrific onslaught. Again and again 
they charge brilliantly, and make many a deter¬ 
mined stand; but the hail of metal from the 
enemy’s guns works terrible havoc, causing them 
at length to fall b^ck to recoup tlieir shattered 
ranks. One great ])iece, played with a dcailly pre¬ 
cision, cuts line after line through the exhausted 
column, and it is seen that an attempt, at what¬ 
ever cost of life, must be made to silence it. A 
small band, chiefly composed of volunteers from 
disbanded regiments, have gathered together, ami 
hard by is a little knot of oflicers holding con¬ 
sultation. Suddenly one, wheeling his horse 
roun^ shouts out: ‘That gua must be silenced! 
Will you follow, lads ?’ 

Not ft moment’s pause; the answer is rattled 
back by all with a click of the teeth as with ojie 
voice: * We ’ll follow you to eternity, sir! ’ 

* 1'hen come along ! ’ • 

With knees glued to their saddles, with set 
laws, and with bared sabres, the sniokc-begrimed 
band dash forth from the main body, thundering 
towards the earthworks and the cannon’s mouth, 
resolute to do or die. And in this band are 
Gerald Herrick apd Dennis Ladbrook. Gerald feels 
that his last hour is come; but though the ter¬ 
rible exertion has been too much for the cholera- 
racked fratne, the resolute spirit supports it to the 
last, and a fine enthusi^m lights up his face as 


he dashes forward at the head of the little band 
of heroes. And now the gun is neared, though 
half the number have been mown down in the 
death-chase across the open ; and Gerald, waving 
his sword, rises in his stirrups and plunges into 
the bristling array of bayonets, his comrades 
pressing up close behind. The brilliant dash of 
the little force is not to be withstood ; the natives 
regard them as fiends incarnate, and with a part¬ 
ing volley from their muskets, turn and flee. For 
a few brief moments all is confusion while the 
sabres do their grim work. And now, at the first 
respite, Dennis turns from the ineleo to look for 
his young master; and with a great pang at his 
heart, sees only a riderless and terrified charger. 
In a nioineiit the faithful fellow has dismounted, 
oblivious of everything but the prosecution of his 
quest amongst the dead and dying. 

The carnage has been terrible; mangled forms 
and ghastly upturned faces meet his gaze on every 
side. Over the scene of slaughter hangs a great 
pall of sulphurous smoke, and there is a pulsation 
in the air as of the beat of a mighty •ground-swell. 
Below the horizon the sun is sinking like a ball 
of fire, and the flaming copper-coloured heavens 
heighten the lurid effect. Threading his way 
through the debris, Denny sights the beloved form 
he seeks lying a little way apart, with the head 
pillowed on a heap of .sand, and with the right 
arm dangling helpless by the side. The face is 
upturned and livid, and the eyes are closed. In a 
moment Denny is bending down and raising the 
bead ; and the hone.st fellow’s face works with 
emotion as he gazes into that of his young master. 

‘ Speak to me, for God’s sake. Master Gerald ! ’ he 
whispers huskily, with a great fear clutching at 
his heart. 

At mention of his name, Gerald opens his eyes. 
‘Faithful to the best!’ ho munnurs. His ser¬ 
vant replies nf)t,, for his voice has gone from 
him. ‘Thank heavem ! you are here, Denny ; but 
I knew you would come. There is one last service 
I want of you.’ 

‘ Hush, hn.-'h! you are not going to leave me,’ 
replies the faithful fellow'. - 

‘ Yos ; it’s almo.HL over, Benin'. Dc.ath haf come 
to me, and it has come as 1 hoped it would do, 
w'liiBt I W’as ligliting for my country and not lying 
in my bed. 1 ’ve been hit in the chest somewhere, 

I tliiiik, and my voice is going. Bend your car 
clofser.’ The voice, even as he .speaks, grows fainter, 
and Dennyts head i.s bowed to catch the words. 
After a pause, the dying lad resumes : ‘ I've been 
thinking of tlie old day.s, Denny; refreshing 
myself with a dream of Ihe cool green Yarrick 
meadow's.’ 

‘ Wliere I larnt yen rabbitin’, dear Ma’aster 
Gerald! ’ The reminiscence is too much for 
Denny, and a great sob shakes his frame. 

Gerahl’s life is ebbing fast, and he does not hear 
the words; the eyelids have again closed before 
he re.suinc8. ‘ You remember that stormy night 
when the belfry fell?’ 

‘ Yes, Master Gerald.’ 

‘And how the Vicar loved his bells? Well, a 
great w'ish of my heart has been to replace them ; 
and 1* hoped that when I got promotion I should 
be able to save sufficient to enable me to do 
so. The time for promotion is past; but yet, 
thank Qo«i, I can realise my hope. When I wae 
down with cholera I wrote (MrecUons to my cousin 
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aa to the disposal, in the event of my death, 
of the little I have. It will be mostly yours, 
such as it is.’ 

‘What is money to me?’ walls the faithful 
fellow. 

‘ Steady, Denny; I haven’t much more time.’ 
With an effort the dying lad collects his thoughts. 

‘ The Vicar, as vou know, exchanges from Yarrick 
for a couple of months each year. I want a sur¬ 
prise for him. On your return to England, make 
your way to my cousin, and ask him to take the 
Vicar’s substitute into his confidence, and get the 
belfry set up in the Vicar’s absence.’ 

Denny has regained command over himself, and 
is gazing with adoration into the upturned face. 

‘ 0 Master Gerald ! ’ is all he says. 

‘ What noise is that i ’ 

‘A cheer from our lads. The old colours are 
going up!' 

‘Aha! That’s well.’ Then, after u pause : ‘You 
understand my directions, and will carry them out, 
Denny ?’ 

‘ With my Kl'e ! ’ 

The left hand struggles to move, but Gerald 
falls back from the effort with a groan. In an 
instant Denny bad raised him, and is pressing 
the hand to his lips. A smile passes over the 
drawn features ; and the eyes, brightening for a j 
moment, gaze towards the setting sun. ‘ Tell the 
Vicar I pictured him listening to my bells ! ’ A 
rattle in the throat, a red stream from the lungs, 
and the spirit wings itself into eternity from its 
shuilered tuuciaent. 

Half an hour later the patrol is going its round 
on liie rha-lly task of iusjieclioa. It stops ut 
the figure of a soldier kneeling, as though hewn 
in stone, by tiie side of his dead comrade. He j 
is spoken to, hut hears not. They touch his ^ 
shoulder ; then he rises as one dazed, and turus j 
hia face in dumb agony to the westward. The j 
sun hiis fallen below the horizon, but the licavens j 
are flushing in delicate rose-colour, ami look i 
tenderly receptive, as though receiving some well- ^ 
loved guest. From the north, a cool breeze li.is I 
dispersed the suliibiirous cauoj»y which for hours 
has hung over Oawupore. 

• • 
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THE OLD PART OF NAPLES. I 

FUOM THE FRENCH OF JOHN PETER. 

The stranger who spends a few weeks in Naples 
seldom strays beyond the principal thorouglitarcs. 
The Toledo and the Chiaja are about the only 
parts of the town he knows. He may perhaps 
once have sauntered up Foria, and just walked | 
the length of the Strada del Duomo. Naples j 
dwells in his memory us a handsome, w'ell-huilt! 
city, where foreigners are cheated rather more 
than elsewhere, and where the loss of his pocket- 
handkerchief was a common occurrence. The 
Museum San Martino, and the magnificent view 
from the jetty of the Villa Naziouale, and the 
admiration they inspired, are not forgotten.. But 
as a rule, the foreigner knows nothing of the true 
Neapolitan nor of the old city, whose inhabitants 
seldom stray beyond its precincts. He has no 
notion that by the side of the town known to us 


all, and which resembles all other large towns, 
there is another of peculiar aspect, teeming with 
interest, once visited never to be forgotten, and 
in its way as striking as Pompeii. 

We would fain usher our reader into this old 
town, unknown to foreigners. Let us take one 
of the first streets to the right as we go up the 
Toledo. A few steps off one finds one’s self in the 
midst of narrow streets and lanes, at the utmost 
fourteen feet wide. There are high houses on 
each side, which never get a ray of sun except 
on the top floors; even in summer it is as cool as 
in a cellar. It is here that the lower orders are 
I seen, ftot scattered, as in the better parts of the 
town; but densely crowded, living their every-day 
j life. These folks live as much as possible out of 
doors. The dark flats and damp basements, where 
the poor huddle together as. many aS nine or 
ten in a room, and where the air is always foul, 
are dismal dwellings. They therefore live prin¬ 
cipally in the street; there they have their food 
at hand, and there they generally take their meals. 
If a Neapolitan wants milk, at daybreak and at 
sunset the cowherd and the goatherd pass his 
door, and he can get his hap’orth warm from the 
animal. Vegetables are hawked about until ten 
A.M- Peasants pass his door on donkey-back, 
seated on the croup of their animals, large, baskets 
piled high with vegetables slung before them. 
Our friend need only whistle from his window, 
where a Neapolitan when at home is most fre¬ 
quently found, and the hawker stops ; the bargain 
is struck, chiefly by pantomime; and then a basket 
is lowered and drawn up with the day’s pro- 
vi.sions. 

Endive of a shiny ■white like mother-of-pearl, 
lomatos of a glossy red, enormous cucumbers, 
artichokes, cauliflowers, broccoli, each in turn 
according to the season, 'with fruit and fish, con¬ 
stitute the food of the people. Iileat is dear, 
and only indulged in on high-days and holi¬ 
days. The vegetable hawker is hardly out of 
sight when the fruit-hawker comes round the 
corner. In August a lad may be seen carrying 
a basket of figs on his head, the fruit piled grace¬ 
fully pyramid-shape, and the rim of the basket 
adorned witii a garland of llorers. Next comes a 
.sun-burned, bare-legge.d fisherman. In one hand 
he holds his basket, in the other a pail of sea- 
wMter, with which he constantly sprinkles the 
fish. Now an individual appears iu sight with a 
copper vessel, poised on las head, full of boiled 
snails; and now another conies along dragging a 
hand-barrow, on which stands a caldron lull of 
Iniliun-corn over a pau of lighted charcoal. As for 
coflee, you can have a cup for the equivalent to a 
halfpenny; but chicory is the principal ingredient. 
If you are thirsty. At the corner of every street 
the acquaiolo (w'ater-vendor) will serve you with a 
glass of iced water flavoured with ^mhuco (spirit 
of elder-flowers) for a farthing; and in suii'iner, the 
water-melon vendor for the same figure will cut 
you a slice of the red-Heshed, black-spotted fruit, 
so deliciously cooliilg to the parched palate. Iu 
autumn may be had the prickly-pear, ready peeled 
and daintily stuck upon a tin lork. 

You have now had a glimpse otthe dirty street 
noisy and busy as an ant’s nest In the midst of 
all this bustle the artisan plies his trade. Gene¬ 
rally each separate trade is centred in one locality. 
In one street shoemakers are at workat thmr small 
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tables, set outside the houses ; the dooi’s stand ajar, by the noise of the rabble outside. They are 
and against the wall is hung a print of St Crispin scarcely at the trouble of rising to take a peep 
and his son, the shoemakers’ patron saints. In at the bride in an apple-green or sky-bine gown, 
another, coppersmiths abound, an<l there the sound turning out for the first time on her husband’s 
of the hammer is quite deafening while they beat arm, or even to kneel on the threshold when the 
the red metal into braziers and soup kettles. At the Host is carried past. 

next turn you light upon the dyers, their hands Having viewed it by daylight, let us now try 
and faces besmeared with divers hues. One-man to depict Old Naples by night, 
is resplendent in indigo-blue, another in orange, a j The town has been lighted with gas for 
third is madder-red. There is a street called many years past, but the lamps are few and 
Grande Giudecca—the old Jewish quarter before far between, except in the principal thorough- 
their expulsion from the Kingdom of the Two fares. But now and then one notices a lumi- 
Sicilies—where old clothes are sold. Here ama- nous point whence the figures of the passers- 
teurs of antiquities may often pick up wonderful by are reflected in dark putline. These well- 
baivains. Old Flemish tapestry, brocaded silks lighted spots are the stalls of the iced-water and 
such as our grandmothers wore, and old lace may water-melon vendors. The first stand behind a 
be ferreted ont from amongst a lot of the filthiest raised table, over which, on both sides, barrels of 
and most loathsome rags. In one narrow passage iced water are suspended; in the front, large lemons 
the goldsmiths congregate. The,huge pearl ear- are piled, like cannon-balls, one upon another ; 
rings so highly prized by Neapolitan wet-nurses, at the back, a row of bottles, containing diffe- 
and a large assortment of heavy trinkets, gigantic | rent kimls of sirup. These stalls are often very 
brooches ornamented with red or blue cut-glass, ; pretty-looking. 1 noticed one particularly the 
enormous gold and silver rings, &c. glitter in ; other day near the Porta Capuaiio: Above the 
their shop-windows, and may be pnrcliased for : table a sort of framework was erected, at the top 
very trifling sums. If you chance to stop before ; of which there was a picture of the Madonna in 
one of these shops, you are pounced upon by the | a gorgeous frame, lighted hy a small lamp ; at 
owner, who first bewilders you with his volu- ; the sides there were candelalnn, suj>ported by gilt 
bility^ then gently pushes you inside, and seldom figures representing angels ; below the euinice, 
lets you alone until he sees that you are quite carved decorations, in the sha])e of fantastic-look- 
determined not to make purchases. In the very . ing animals, sirens and dragons. White, green, 
narrowest and dreariest streets, which are not above ml, and yellow were blended so as to attract 
seven feet wide, people are not at work ; gossip- .attention without being glaring. Notliing could 
ing old wives, dogs, pigeons, chickens, and here i be prettier. The watei’-meluii stalls are nmch 
and there a turkey tied by the leg, fattening for j simpler. The whole get-up consists in a table 
some feast or other, are the only occujiants, i covered with ready-cut moloiis. Enormous ciuauti- 

And now let us proceed to examine what are i ties of this refreshing fruit are sold, and the gionml 
the amusements of the people in tliese by-ways. ; is strewed with tlie green rinds. Neapolitans 
In the north, every poor wight knows how to j delight in the jday. At the entraiu** ot a .small 
read ; but here they are the exception, and those ; theatre, Punch and Don Nicola are made to hold a j 
who can, care little about it. It is marvellous ; dialogue, and attract a crowd with their jests ; i 
to watch tliem talking and gesticulating by the | then the master of the show pockets tin; puppets 
hour. What about, you will a.sk 1 About the ; and announces the jierformance, and the mob 
lottery, the temo (first three winning numbers) ; rashes into the narrow inclosure. The Neapo- 
drawn last Saturday ; the price of provi-sions ; ' litan is also fond of the church ; he diligently 
the next fete-day ; the miracle of the Madonna; attends the services, and is all 8ul)iuisym to 
the government. The Neapolitan is a chatter-box ; the priest’s injunctions. I have heard old women 
and a gambler. OUmbling goes on everywhere, ; repeating the Nicene (’reed after the priest, and 
under the street-lamp or by moonlight, with ■ singing hymns, evidently as if they enjoyed it, 
greasy cards that look as if they had been used | though in a dolefully monotonous tone. When 
by bygone generations. But gambler though he be, | preaching is going on, the nuinerous chapels are 
the Neapolitan is sober; though every one drinks ! crowded ; not unfreqricntly vulgar jokes, worthy 
wine, and public-houses are numerous. I counted J of Punch outside, seem to be the attraction. 

‘as many as twelve in two small streets running ' Let us now continue our nocturnal ramble. As 
parallel to each other ; yet, if one meets a drunken i we approach an open space near the Porta Capu- 
man, the chances are a thousand to one that he is ' ano, our olfactory nerves are assailed hy the 
a German or an English sailor, overcome by the ' odour of boiling oil or rancid lard. Eels, saidines, 
heady wine of Apulia. The constant sculHes which i &c. are liksiug in chorus in huge frying-pans, 
take place in the sfreet are one groat source | These delicacies are generally discussed where 
of amusement. When a row begins, a crowd ■ they are sold, or at some cafe close by, where the 
assembles, attracted by tlie screaming which visitors are playing at xcopa (a game of cards). i 

ushers in the fight. Very often it is the women But what has happened now ? The noisy crowd ' 
who indulge in a tilt, not always bloodies.?, with is suddenly hushed; there are lights in all the 
such weapons as a comb or a shoe; the vanquished | window.? ; the passers-hy fall on their knees, 
party goes off into fits, and gets bled at the nearest! One hears the approaching sound of psalin-sing- 
oarbers shop. Quiet, steady-going people meet at' ing ; the parish priest is carrying tho Host to a 
the small caf^s, where they placidly drink a glass | dying man. He has on his priestly garments, and 
of water and take their siesta. The chemist’s shop ! is preceded by lantern-bearers, the vet^ers follow- 
is the rendezvous of the notables of the neigh- j ing in yellow coats. When the priest has passed, 
hourhood—the doctor, the parish priest, the monk, i the people rise from their knees, and many of tho 
or certain of the better-to-do shopkeepers. The,?e ! faitliful go with him to ihe house of mourning, 
werthies never allow themselves to be disturbed j As the night wears on, the cate.? close, the water- ' 
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vendor em})ties his stall, the melon-vendor carries 
off his table. But the street is not yet deserted. 
A man with a guitar is singing some popular 
song. The neighbours flock around, listen to the 
music, and sometimes Ml asleep on the ground. 
People still come and go; the street is never 
empty; a breath of air at night is so refreshing 
after a sultry dey, and every one has enjoyed his 
siesta. At last, at about one o’clock, the street is 
abandoned, the hum of the busy city is hushed, 
and the Neapolitans are asleep, many of them in 
the open air. How often have I stepped aside, 
when ascending one of the many steep streets, 
to avoid walking over a family who hud chosen 
the pavement for thSir dormitory. Mattresses 
were spread on the ground, and fathi r, mother, and 
children were all fast asleep and snoring. Without 
any sort of preparation, people sometimes lie 
down in the first corner and go to sleep. Match- 
vendors, cigar-end collectora, and ])easant8 may 
constantly be seen sleeping on church steps or 
at street corners on the bare ground, and seem 
none the worse for it. 

Old Naples is at rest. We take our leave. But 
after rambling so long through the narrow dirty 
streets, we long for air and space. A few ste})S 
olf to the right, ami we are on one of the quays 
which gird the city. How lovely'the sea looks 
lu the quiet summer niglit ! The moonlit waves 
sparkle in tiie distance. On tlie horizon, Capri 
and Cape Misennm stand out in all their beau¬ 
teous grace of form. Fishermen with their bouts, 
jdyiiig their cali iig by torchlight, arc passing to 
and fro. The sea-breeze is j-efreshing. We 
are overpowered with fatigue ; we have had a 
long ualk. Our attention has been constantly on 
the strelcii ; we need rest. Let us go home ; it 
is late. Ouud-uighf ! 


])B BISTOUPvY’S NIGHT-WATCHMAN. I 

‘ TKiiL you what, Doctor ; you ’ll be getting robbed ' 
and murdered one of these days ; you will, upon ; 
my word ! ’ ! 

‘ Hnnlly, my boy. You ought to know by tliis I 
time that it’s the province of us doctors to kill j 
other )>oople, not to be killed ourselves.’ And ; 
with a thick chuckle at his own wit. Dr John I 
Hunter Bistoury settled himself comfortably in j 
his chair, and began to peel his third orange as ; 
carefully us if lie were taking off a limb. 

When the Doctor first came to New York, 
thirty years belore, he had been in no way 
burdened with riches; but his face had proved 
his fortune in a different sense from that of 
the over-candid milkmaid in the song. The 
mere sight of that round, florid, jovial visage, 
in every crease of which a joke or'a good storv 
seemed to be lurking, was a cordial in itself, 
and appeared capable of reviving the most 
hopeless invalid without the aid of medicine at 
all. Mindful of the human weakness which 
makes so many worthy people regard their own 
ailments as a kind of personal distinction, the 
lessening of which in any way is a direct insult 
to themselves, Dr Bistoury skilfully took a middle 
course between alarming his patients by an over- 
serious view of their case, atuf offending them by 
appearing to make light of it. In this way he had 
acquired an enormous practice; and his reputation 


now stood so high, that the mere eclat of his 
name had sufficed to sell an entire edition of his 
great work upon T/ie Mutual Relatiom of Mind and 
Body, in which he proved to his own satisfaction, 
if not to that of all his readers, that all criminal 
impulses whatever, and indeed the very existence 
of sin itself, are wholly due to ‘ a morbid action 
of the physical system ’—that a murder may be 
prevented by the timely use of Epsom salts, and 
an unbeliever converted by a judicious contem¬ 
plation of the virtues of quinine, 

‘ I can assure you, luy dear Harry,’ resumed 
the genial Doctor, ‘ that it’s amazingly flattering 
to me *0 find myself considered worth robbing at 
all. No thief would have thought me worth a 
centre-bit in the days when your poor father—as 
fine a fellow, Harry, as ever breathed—used to 
come and sup with me upon biscuits and toasted 
cheese in my little snuggery* down town. And 
then, as surely ^ the time came to go, he’d turn 
to me and say : “ Now, Jack, old boy, won’t you 
think better of it, and let me write you a cheque— 
just to give you a fair start, you know?” But 
although i knew well enough that he’d have been 
only too glad to do it, I liad to refuse; for my 
motto is, “Heaven helps those who help them¬ 
selves ! ”' 

‘ A motto which you ’ll find some black-masked 
gentleman exemplifying in this very hobse one 
of these nights,’ growled Harry Everett. ‘Look 
here, Doctor ; I’m not joking—I ’ra not indeed ! 
Everybody knows you’re a rich man; and it’s 
got abroad that there’s a room in your house 
whicli is always shut up ; the very thing to make 
people think there must be something very valu¬ 
able stowed away there ; and yet after all that, 
you go living in this big house without a soul 
near you except the cook and Old Sam yonder, 
who wouldn’t be worth a cent in a real scrim¬ 
mage ! ’ 

‘ Well, my boy,’ said the. Doctor, with a curious 
smile, ‘ would it tranquillisc your mind if I were 
to engage a night-watchman ?’ 

‘ 1 should think so. That would be just the 
thing.’ 

‘ Very good. Consider it done.’ 

This room, of which Harry^ad spoken as being 
‘always shut up,’ was a standing puzzle to the 
Doctor’s few intimates. Not a man of them 
had ever crossed its threshold; and its master, 
wheix questioned on the subject, answered only 
by some joking evasion. Humour whispered that 
one adventurous gentleman, rendered desperate 
by his wife’s threat to give him no peace till he 
found out *what Dr Bistoury kept hid in that 
room of his,’ had actually attempted a burglarious 
entrance; but the attempt, if ever made, had 
been unsuccessful. It is. needless to say that 
countless conjectures, and not a few heavy bets 
likewise, were being constantly made respecting 
the contents of this Bluebeard chamber. Many 
declared that the Doctor had fitted it up as a 
private laboratorv, in the hope ot discovering 
the Philosopher’s' Stone, Others were equally 
positive that it contained the hoardings of his 
whole life in American gold, his opinions being 
notoriously of the ‘hard-money’^order. A rival 
practitioner, of a somewhat cynical turn, su^ested 
that it must contain the remains of the unfortu¬ 
nate patients who had perished under * lhat fellow 
Bistoury’s ’ ministrations; and one imaginative 
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ladf,'deeply read in Jane Eyre, stoutly maintained 
that the Doctor, in imitation of the hero of that 
famons work, had immured his ■wife in this 
mysterious ouWtetfet, in order to enjoy unchecked 
the freedom ol a bachelor life. Against this 
ingenious theory there was only one thing to be 
said—the Doctor had never had a wife to 
immure. This flagrant treason against the sex 
was the more unpardonable, inasmuch as he 
had had abundant opportunities of changing his 
condition, had he but chosen to avail himself of 
them. 1^0 most of those who questioned him on 
the subject, he replied that he was wedded to his 
profession, and that any other union would be 
flat bigamy; but to his friend Harry Everett, in 
a moment of after-dinner confldence, he told a 
very diflerent story. 

‘My medical cousin Alice was the woman who 
ought to have beetf Mrs Bistoury, and an admir¬ 
able fellow-practitioner she wouhb have made for 
me. The way in which she once cut a sjdinter 
out of my thumb, did equal honour to her hand 
and her heart; and when she was only thirteen, 
she bought a skeleton with her uncle’s birthday 
gift of live dollara’ [a fact], ‘and articulated it 
in a manner that was really masterly. But in 
an evil hour, she became tainted with a fancy for 
hommopathy; and after that, of course all was 
over between us. Such is life! ’ 

The Doctor’s agreement to engage a night- 
watchman quieted Harry’s apprehensions for the 
time being; but a few weeKs later, he returned 
to the attack once more, ‘I say, Doctor, have 
you got that night-watchman yet 

‘Yes ; some time ago.’ 

‘Well, he don’t seem to do his duty then, for 
I’ve passed this way at all hours of the night, 
and never seen him. Are you quite sure he’s 
to be trusted V 

‘ Wait and see ! ’ replied the Doctor oracularly. 

And Everett waited, but did not see. 'The 
invisible watchman remained as invisible as ever ; 
and Harry, out of patience with his old friend’s 
seeming infatuation, had almost decided to take 
some decisive step on his own authority, when a 
new complication introduced itself into the drama. 
This was nothing le 5 [s than the temporary retire¬ 
ment of the Doctor’s veteran man-sercant—popu¬ 
larly known as ‘Old Sam'—whose health had 
begun to give way so manifestly, that his master 
insisted on sending him into tlic country for a 
three months’ holiday, replacing him with another 
man, who had volunteered as promptly as if he 
had been keeping his eye on tlie place for a year 
past. The new-comer was a grave, smooth-faced, 
taciturn man, who moved a.s noiselessly as a 
shadow, and seemed a living combination of the 
two proverbial requisites of a good servant, silence 
and obedience. 

But although the Doctor and his friends highly 
approved of this model domestic, there was one 
man who did not. That one was Harry Everett, 
who lost no time in announcing his opinion. 
‘Look here, Doctor. I don’t want to be always 
bothering you about this robbery idea; but it’s 
a fact that that new fellow of yours is up to some 
mischief. I was coming home pretty late last 
night, when I caught sight of him standing at 
the ganlen-gate, talking to a couple of men. One 
of them happened to turn his face to the lamp¬ 
light as I passed, and I knew him at once for a 


noted thief, who goes by the name of “ Badger 
Bill.’” 

‘ Indeed 1 Are you sure of that ? ’ 

‘Quite sure. You know I never forget a face 
I ’ve once seen.’ 

*Ah ! In that case, it’s time for me to act* 
The last word was so curiously emphasised, that 
Harry, who was not wanting in shrewdness, began 
to suspect that his persistent warnings to the 
Doctor had been superfluous after all, and that 
tlie old gentleman was quite equal to the emer¬ 
gency. 

This suspicion was confirmed one evening about 
a week later, when the Doctor dropped in upon 
him nne.xpectedly, saying: “Give me some dinner, 
my boy. You’ve no engagement for this evening. 


I know ; so I’m going to be very benevolent, and 


find you some amusement my.self.—Have you ever 
read The Count of Monte-Crisfo ? because you ’re 
going to see a chapter of it dramatised to-night, 
and pretty effectively too, I flatter myself.’ 

‘WhatVo you mean V asked Everett, staring. 

‘ Why, you see, 1 told my servants, a few days 
ago, tli.'vt I should he away from home to-night, 
and my cook naturally seized the chance of getting 
leave for an “evening out;” consequently, the 
house will be under the sole charge of that 
worthy man-servant of mine, against whom you 're 
so unaccountably prejudiced. It’s quite possible 
that the two honest gentlemen with whom you 
saw him talking the other night, may be kind 
to enliven his solitude with a visit: and 


cnougli 


so 


Harry sprang to his feet, and cut a caper w{»rthy 
of a dancing dervish, snapping his fingers by way 
of accompaniment. ‘ Capital! first-rate ! 1 see it 
all now ! But come now. Doctor ; wby on earth 
couldn’t you tell me before that you were tip 
to the whole game, instead of letting me make a 
fool of myself by preaching to a man as smart as 
any six of me ? ’ 

‘Never mind, my hoy,’said the Doctor, langh- 


‘Your warning was kindly iiieant, all the 
same. Eat your dinner—you 'll want it helbrc the 


^’11 


evening’s over, I can promise you—and then 
have our talk.’ 

Dinner over, the Doctor lit one of the incom¬ 
parable cigars svhich were liis sole luxury, and 
proceeded to expound his plan of action. ‘ I’ve 
locked up Die outer room that opens into my 
mysterious chamber, which puts two strong doors 
between it and the robbers. My estimable servant 
will warn them of this, and they’ll try the window 
instead. He’ll let them in by the garden-door, 
and give tliem the old ladder that lies beside it 
to mount by. JVc ’ll hide in the stable, which— 
thanks to my keeping my brougham elsewhere— 
has been unused so long that no one would drejftu 
of suspecting it ; but I can open the door easily 
enough. And then’- 

‘ And then,’ broke in Harry eagerly, ‘ we ’ll go 
for them the minute they appear. It ’ll be a fine 
chance to try my new revolver.’ 

‘Better leave it at home,’ said the Doctor 
quietly; ‘ we shall want no weapons 'for this 

‘ Why, are you going to mesmerise the fellows ? 
asked Everett, completely mystified. 


Wait and see,’ chuckled the Doctor. ‘We 


needn’t be there till oleven, for my honest 
domestic will make sure, before giving tht! signal, 
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that I’m not coming back ; and besides, an expe¬ 
rienced burglar seldom begins work till after mid¬ 
night. The only thing to be sure of ia that 
nobody sees us getting in.’ 

But in this, fortune favoured them; and as 
the I^tor had foretold, the lock of the stable- 
door, rusty as it looked, moved without difficulty, 
and the two conspirators glided in, unseen and 
unheard. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the 
darkness, with ear and eye strained to the utmost 
for the first sign of the coming danger. Dr Bis¬ 
toury’s practised nerves bore even this prolonged 
trial easily enough; but to the impulsive, excit¬ 
able Everett it was absolute torture. Like all 
young soldiers, ho found the suspense before the 
action infinitely more trying than the fray itself. 
The stable opened on the street close to the 
garden-door, and its farther window, at which the 
two watchei’8 had posted themselves, commanded 
the whole side of the house, the blackness of 
which was relieved only by a solitary light in 
one of the nji 4 >er windows. Suddenly tlie light 
vanished, and reappeared a moment later—a jier- 
formance repeated three times iir quick succes¬ 
sion. 

‘ That must be the signal,’ whispered the Doctor. 

‘ Keep your ears open, liarr}".’ 

Courageous as Evendt was, he felt his pulse 
(juicken, and his hand went instinctively to the 
revolver which, despite the Doctor’s verdict, he 
bad persisted in bringing with him. 

‘ 1 i ark ! \\ a: that a stealthy footstep out- j 

side i ’ I 

The next moment came a low whistle, instantly ■ 
answered from the house ; and then a shadowy 
figure, issuing from the building, glided noiscdcsr'l}' 
to the garden-door, and opened it to admit two 
others. 

‘They’ve got the ladder,’ whispered Dr Bis¬ 
toury, ns the three jdiantoms crossed the garden. 

‘ Be on the look-onl, my boy; you’re going to sec 
something worth seeing ! ’ 

The ladder was soon ]danted against the myste¬ 
rious window; and Batlger Jtiil, after whispering 
to his comrade to ‘keep an eye' on their worthy 
confederate, ascended, and etdting out a pane so 
dexterously that the sound .was barely audible, 
put bis hand through and shot back llie hasji. 
ilia two assistants mounted after him ; and Bill, 
stepping cautiously into the room, turned the 
‘bull’s-eye’ of bis lautern upon its interior. 

Instantly the treacherous servant recoiled with 
a stifled cry : ‘ Ain’t that a—a cojfin over jmnder ? ’ i 
whispered he tremulously, ‘ Good gracious! sup- 
pose there should be a dead man in it, ami — 

‘ S’poso you should bo a thunderiu’ big fool! ’ 
growled Bill savagely. ‘Shut your mouth, will 
yer, or tbar’ll be another dead man sonigwhar 
round soon. I’m a-goiu’right in—/ am!’* And 
he stepped resolutely forward. 

Crash ! the coffin-lid burst open, and a skeleton, 
thrown out in ghastly relief by the red light that 
flamed in its eyeless sockets, started up with a 
hideous rattle, thrusting forward its bony arms and 
grinning jav/s as if aliout to spring upon them. 
The Sauve qui peut of Napoleon was not more 
decisive. The honest servant gave one yell suffi¬ 
cient to wake the whole neighbourhood, and rolled 
on the floor in convulsions. The second burglar, 
leaping backward, dashed his head with such force 


against the comer of a bureau, that he dropped 
as if felled with an axe; while Badger Bill, 
making a frantic rush for the window, overturned 
the ladder, and fell crashing along with it, 
breaking his leg in the fall. 

‘You see now, Harry,’ said the Doctor, as they 
went up-stairs after seeing their unbidden guests 
marched off by the police, ‘ that my night-watch¬ 
man did know his duty, although there’s nothing 
more unearthly about him than a few concealed 
springs, which are released upon the approach of 
any one, and a little phosphorus. As for this 
wondeaful room, yoii see it’s only a laboratory 
after all. But the stories that people told about it 
amused me so much, that I must plead guilty to 
having given them a good deal of encouragement 
Now, let us be off to bed ; and I think, you may 
sleep in peace after this, for It strikes me it’ll 
be some time "before anybody robs my house 
again,’ 

And indeed, no one has ever attempted it 
since. 


BREAD AND BISCUITS. 

Brea-D, as wo all know, is the staff of life, and is 
a necessary at every meal; but there are some 
things not so generally understood regarding this 
important article of diet. From its porousness 
and easy digestibility, bread is better adapted than 
anything else for mixing with and separating 
the other substances which we eat; and it is 
extremely nutritive as well. One pound of bread 
contains more nitrogen than a poun<i of pork. 
In England and Europe generally, bread is 
of two kinds—fermented, and unfermented or 
aerated ; and in most Euroi)ean countries it is 
made from wheaten flour. Wheat consists prac¬ 
tically of two parts—the bran or outer cover¬ 
ing, and the central grain or fecula ; and it is 
according to the quality of the gmin and the 
amount of husk left in it after sifting, that the 
value of the flour varies. There are four classes of 
flour : (1) Fine households or the best; (2) house¬ 
holds or seconds; (3) brown meal; and (4) biscuit- 
flour. 

The whiteness of the flour ia generally, hut not 
always, a test of its purity and nutritive value; for 
the finest flour sifted from red wheat is of a darker 
tinge than ‘seconds’ obtained from white wheat, 
though the red wheat is more nutritious. The 
nutritive value of bread depends chiefly upon the 
flour from which it is made, but also upon the 
process by which it is made. For some constitu¬ 
tions, white broad is best; for others, brown; and 
for others again, aerated. 

Of fermented breads, the two most wholesome 
kinds are brown bread and that made from 
‘seconds’ flour. Pure white bread made from the 
finest households is not so nutritious as tl'.at made 
from ‘secomis’ flour, and for this reason; ‘seconds’ 
flour contains a portion of the husk, and is there¬ 
fore endowed with all the most important sub¬ 
stances required to form blootl, bone, and muscle 
—namely gluten, starch, oil, and a larra proportion 
of mineral materials ; so that brfead made from 
this flour is more valuable in point of nourishment 
than bread made from the finest flour, from which 
the phosphates, &c. have been entirely extracted. 
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It is therefore a great mistake to remove all the 
hask or bran from the flour, except for delicate 
people. 

There was much talk some years ago about 
nutritive value of brown bread, some medical men 
asserting that it was more nutritious than any 
other kind of bread. Time and experience, how¬ 
ever, have shewn its true value. Bran and pollards, 
in which there is a considerable quantity of phos¬ 
phate of lime, BO valuable as nutriment to the 
bones and other tissues, of course predominate 
in brown bread, but they have all the wheaten 
elements besides. To some people, however, 
bran and pollards are too irritating, espeqially to 
those with delicate organisations; and as most of 
us can take the necessary phosphates in other 
ways, brown bread need not be eaten indiscrimi¬ 
nately by every one because of its nutritive value. 

It is quite impossible for the system to assimi¬ 
late the bran; though, like chees»e, its presence in 
the stomach stimulates the digestion of other 
things. Brown bread is very useful for its laxa¬ 
tive properties, and these render it very beneficial 
to persons of sedentary habits, or whose occupa¬ 
tions preclude them from taking much exercise 
in the open air. 

A delicious sauce may be made from brown 
bread, the preparation being the .same as tliat for 
whitfe-bread sauce. It is not very widely known ; 
hut mixed with one or two cooked tomatoe.s, 
forms a most palatable addition to a joint of 
roast mutton. 

T/te bread par excellence, however, according to 
the majority of medical men, is aiirated bread. 
A patent for the making of this bread was taken 
out about fifteen years ago; but since then it 
has not enjoyed nearly the popularity and con¬ 
sumption that it really deserves. It has many 
decided advantages, and is a considerable saving 
in many ways. 1. More bread is made out of 
one sack of flour by this process than by any 
other. 2. It takes much less time to make. 
3. The dough reipiires no handling. 4. It is 
perfectly pure, being simply flour, water, and 
salt. 5. The cost of machinery and the carbonic 
acid gas is much less than that of the yea.st 
used in the fermenting process. It is very strongly 
recommended by medical men for ordinary diet 
and in cases of indigestion. According to Dr 
Corfe of the Middlesex Hospital, it is particularly 
valuable ‘in those cases of dyspepsia wdiich so 
often affect the brain-workers of the great metro¬ 
polis, men who w'ork for the press, &c.' Again, 
infants brought up partially or entirely by hand 
thrive especially well on it. Aerated bread mixed 
with a little milk-and-water forms a soft jelly-like 
compound, and is then easily sucked through the 
tube of a common feeding-bottle. 

Beyond these advantages, the general introduc¬ 
tion of aerated bread would be a decided gain 
from a humanitarian point of view, for it would 
save a lai^ number of human lives now annually 
racriflced in London bakeries alone. J)i Guy 
affirms that no class of men, save the Kedditch 
needle-grindery are liable to so severe and often 
fatal diseases of the chest as the men employed in 
bakeries. Forty-two years is rather more than the 
average duration of their lives. Aerated bread 
besides keeps brtter than bread made from yeast, 
and this •proves its superiority over fermented 
bread, for it is a well-known uwJt that the best 


bread grows stale slowest. The difference between 
fresh and stale bread is owing to the condition of 
the starch in a loaf. But when the starch has 
hardened, the defect may be easily remedied by 
inclosing the loaf in a tin case and placing it in 
an oven for a short time, after which the stale 
loaf reappears a fresh one. 

A word as to a test for good bread. A loaf 
should be of a perfectly even texture, of uniformly 
small holes like a fine .sponge. If its texture is 
good, and its layers can be easily detached, and it 
can be crumbled by the fingers into a coarse 
powder, or thoroughly soaked in water, it is per¬ 
fectly made and baked. If not, there is a fault 
somewhere, and it is either adulterated or imper¬ 
fectly baked. 

In conclusion, a word as to the well-known 
variety of bread called biscuits may not be out 
of place. There is no yeast in the composition 
of biscuits ; they are unleavened and very highly 
dried ; and it is this which makes them so invalu¬ 
able to people who suffer from a superabundant 
amount of adipose tissue. Biscuit? are rather too 
hard for an every-day bread-stuti' if made from 
flour and water alone, as ‘ captains ’ and ship- 
biscuits are. But they are very useful to travellers 
where bread is bad or unattainable. If soaked 
for a few hours in water or, better still, milk, 
they soften, swell, and with the addition of a little 
cream and sugar, make a very delicious and 
palatable dish. When kept dry and free from the 
air, biscuits possess the immense advantage of 
allowing to be stored for use for a great length of 
time. Latterly, there has sprung up an important 
trade in biscuits contained in clo.se, tins for domes¬ 
tic use. The .sale of these tins of English biscuits 
of dilferent sorts ha.s become quite immense. They 
are seen in the shop-windows of grocers all over 
the continent. 


THK ROSE AND BIRD. 

A BinnciNO sang upon the spray, 

tVhat time the lanes were white with May; 

Sweet rose his thrilling, tender tune; 

All ! how ho welcomed sunny June. 

A crirascfli ro.se, her dewy head ^ 

Upreared from her green, leafy bed, 

Toward the blue and cloudle.ss sky, 

And thus she murmured with a sigh ; 

‘0 tlmt for ever June would last, 

Nor be the heavens e’er o’ercast ; 

That storms and gale.s should own no sway, 

My life be one long summer day.' 

Dark grew the sky ; the rain fell fast. 

And thunder mingled with the blast; 

The birdie cowering ceased his mirth. 

The rose fell crushed and torn to earth. 

Thus is it ever ! When we dream 
No danger nigh, and safe we seem. 

Just Heaven checks our boastful pride, 

• And sends the i>eril we denied ! 

A. n, a 
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VOYAGE IN A SNEAK-BOX. 

In American pliraseology, a sneak-box is a 
species of canoe that can accommodate a single 
individual, who works his way by oars along 
the sea-margin, rivers, or lakes. Variously, the 
vessel is styled a duck-boat, jierhaps from being 
employed in shooting wild-ducks. Anyway, it is 
n '-anoe or boat of a peculiarly light fabric, but 
piovided with a. deck, open at the middle, where 
the voyager sits in plying his oars, and where, 
under cover of a hatch, which is closed at night, 
he can stretch liiv'self out on cushions and go to 
ideep secure from molestation, wliile the bout is 
saved from drifting away by being tctliered by a 
rojie t ' a tree or some other object on shore. A 
journey by w'ater in this fashion is, of course, 
attended by dangers and dilliculties; but it suits 
the aiiventuroils spirit of Americans, who, for the 
cake of frolic and personal indey)eTulence, do not 
mind privations or trouble in their e.\poditions. 

Mr N. H. Bishop, who had gained some eclat by 
a long voyage down the great rivers in a y)aper 
canoe, increa-sed his fame by accomplishing a 
voyage in a sneak-box from* I’ittsburgh, situated 
between the rivers Monongahela and Alleghany, 
which here unite to form the Ohio; thence 
to the Mississippi ; and so on to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a distance of more than two thousand 
miles. In his book describing this extraordinary 
excursion, entitled ‘ Four Months in a Sneak-bo.\',’ 
Mr Bishop wanders into a variety of extraneous 
details, which arc a little embarrassing to the 
reader; but by skipping over these passages, the 
narrative is lively and interesting, and ofiers 
striking instances of skill and endurance in carry¬ 
ing out what must be called a very whimsical 
project. We will try to give a sketch of this 
strange voyage on the great inland waters of 
the United States. To begin with the boat; it 
was built to order on the Atlantic coast, and 
carried by railway to Pittsburgh, where it' was 
launched on the Monongahela, December 2, 1875, 
The boat measured twelve feet in length, was 
firmly constructed of white cedar-wood, and so 


light that it could easily be lifted by two men, and 
carried or pushed on rollers across portages, when 
it was necessary to avoid following a long bend 
in the river. Beneath the hatch there was room 
for stowing a change of clothes and a supply of 
provisions, such as tinned meats, bread, and coffee. 
There was a kind of shelf which acted as, table; 
and here, reclining on his side, the voyager could 
write letters or post his log-book. At night, a 
candle two inches high could be lit without 
endangering the roof. There were holes for 
ventilation when the hatch wa.s down. Among 
the articles accommodated were a few cooking 
utensils, powder and shot, and a long duck-gun. 
The heating of water for coffee, and cooking, 
were conducted on the river-banks. 

Mr Bishop lost no time in starting. Off he 
set at once down the Monongahela, and all went 
well with him till he came to tlie junction with 
the Alleghany, which was filled with cakes of 
floating ice that dispersed themselves over the 
Ohio. A boat of ordinary structure would prob- 
al ily have been stove in by the ice-cakes; 
but the sneak-box being macie of elastic timber, 
coped with the difficulty, and got safely into the 
central part of the Ohio. The rapid current 
carried it forward thirty-six miles in four hours 
and a half. Considering this to be a good day’s 
work, the voyager tied the boat to the shore, and 
retired under cover for the night. His bed con¬ 
sisted of hair-cushions and a coverlet, while 
the bag containing his wardrobe served for a 
pillow. A slice of bread-and-butter, a morsel of 
preserved meat, and a driiik of water, were his 
sapper. He carried no beer or spirits, and appears 
to be a strictly temperance man, on which account 
he kept his brain clear for every emergency. 
Nothing disturbed the silence of the night but 
the whistle of steamers making their way through 
the ice-packs. Refreshed by the night’s sleep, our 
voyager despatched a cold breakfast,, and was off 
at half-past eight in tlie morning. • Unfortunately, 
the atmosphere was so thick with smoke from 
manufactories, that nothing could be seen of the 
natural scenery during the day. Keeping dear of 
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tile tbere was do nusadventure. In the after- with persons on shore as they go along. Dealers 
Booa of the second day he passed Wheeling, a busy in clocks and sewing-machines, tinsmiths, grocers, 
dty, eighty miles from Pittsburgh. The ice now saloon-keepers, and barbers, are among this migra- 
^Usapp^tred, but was replaced by oil, which coming tory population. Some of a more loose class 
from the refuse of oil-mines, unpleasantly covered are alleged to be hog-stealers at fitting oppor- 
the water. Cold meals being found not quite tunitics. It is not unusual for young men ‘out 
agreeable, a Bmall coal-oil stove was pui’chaseA of a job ’ to club their few dollars to build 
With this simple appliance, coifee w'as warmed, and equip one of these shanty-boats, and descend 
and there was no further difficulty about cooking, to New Orleans‘as negro minstrels, trappers, or 
We learn that vast numbers of this species of thieves, as necessity may demand.’ As for food, 
cheap and easily managed stove are now used all all rely greiitly on salt-pork, bacon, flour, potatoes, 
over the western rivers, and have proved an eggs, omelets, molasses, and collee. In nearly 
immense comfort to traders and excursionists, every instance, when the parties reach New 
‘The economy of its use is wonderful A heat Orleans, the boats are sold for firewood, and 
sufficient to boil a gallon of water in thirty the return voyage is made on board an up- 
minutes £aa be sustained for ten hours at the river .steamer. Thousands of people spend their 
cost of throe cents [three-halfpfmee].’ The oil Lives in this way, trying their luck in going 
employed is free from any danger of explosion, down and up the great rivers. Like flocks of 
We have not heard of these handy American oil- birds, they study the seasons, spending their 
stoves being known in England. summers in the north, and wintering in the sub- 

Proceeding onwards, a stoppage was made at troi>ical regions at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Moundville, to visit the sepulchral mound of the Such is American river-life, something quite 
aborigines from which the name of the place is unique. Mr Bishop piloted himself wonderfully 
taken. To see this object of antiquity, tlie boat down this grand water highway, shanty-boats, 
was left with the hatch securely locked. The steam-vessels, or coal-barges constantly coming 
mound, which is nine hundred feet in circumfer- into view, and for the most part disposed to bo 
ence and seventy feet in height, has been opened friendly. Ho, however, kept a sliarp look-out, 
up by passages, and found to contain two vaults for afloat and on the high river-banks there 
with skeletons and various copj)er rings and other are roughs who would think no more of sending 
antique ornaments. By whom the mouud was a ball through him than of shooting a wild- 
constructed, remains a mystery. Returning to his duck. 

boat, the voyager went on his course down the Approaching Cincinnati, the voyager plied his 
Ohio, passing several islands, and always stopping oar.s and made considerable way, the state of Ohio 
at night where suitable places could be pitched on on the right, and Kentucky on the left. Here¬ 
out of the reach of steamers. Although prepared abouts, in the dark and in a snow-storm, he 
for rowing, there was no great necessity for exer- was compelled by the extreme cold to lock up and 
tion. The current was usually sufficient, and the leave bis sneak-box in a creek, in order to seek 
chief thing required was to keep the boat on its shelter and food for the night. Consisting of hut 
right coiUTse, free from obstructions. Thirty to a few houses, the place was called Pleasant Run, 
fifty miles a day were commonly made. Some- though anything but pleasant on that dismal 
times there was chaffing with travellers on hoard night. There was u difficulty in finding any one 
of vessels passing ‘Up or down tiie river. On to give him shedter. At length he tried the house 
no occasion was there any attempted violence or of a German tailor," who after examining him 
interruiJtion. Day followed day very tranquilly, closely, thus addressed him ; ‘ Mine friend, in dese 
It was a solitary existence, but was free from times nobody knows who’s which. 1 say, ear, 
business cares; and with an abundance of fresh nobody knows who’s wliat. Fellers land here and 
air and mental exhilaration in seeing new scenes eats mine grub, and den shoves off dere poats, 
come into view, proved exceedingly healthful, and never says; “ Tank you, sar,” for mine grub. 
The Ohio is generally about half a mile wide, so Since de Confederate war, all men is skamps. I 
that there was ample space for guiding the small fights twenty-doo patties for de Union, nots for de 
craft according to ideasure. The day’s exercise monisli, but because I likes de free government; 
and vigilance produced sweet sleep wlieu all was but it is imhossible to feeds all de beebles what 
closed in for the night. With all its privations, lands at Pleasant Run.’ To these remarks, Mr 
we can fancy this to have been an enviable kind liishop gave an assurance tliat he would pay well 
of life. for food and lodging; and was told in reply: ‘Dat’s 

In England, one can have little idea of the what doy all say.’ However, an arrangement was 
miscellaueous traffic on the great American ri vers, come to, and the benighted excursionist was well 
Winter is the time for migrating southwards, not treated. The tailor’s bark had been worse than 
oaily for sake of pleasure, but for trading. There his bite. 

are numerous shanty-boats or scows, flat-bottomed, There was here a compulsory residence for 
with a dwelling made of boards on deck, owned several days. The sneak-box was frozen up and 
by men who with their families make a living could not move. At length the temperature 
by picking up floating lumber, or doing business modified. Moved less by this circumstance than 
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by a bint that river-tbieves had laid a plan for 
stealing the little vessel, Bishop wotild stay no 
longer. Paying his bill and tnanking his host, 
he caused the boat to bo cut out of the ice and 
carried to the navigable part of the Ohio. He 
was now once more afloat; and in a few days 
reached Louisville, where he had some difficulty 
in passing the rapirla of the Ohio, and set once 
more on the right course. In skirting the 
Indiana shore ou the 25th of December, he was 
hailed from a shanty-boat with a ‘Merry Christ- j 
mas,’ and asked to come on board to dinner. The 
invitation was accepted; and he enjoyed a sump¬ 
tuous entertainment, for he had that day already 
rowed fifty-three miles. On'the last day of the 


into view. One evening, when Mr Bishop was 
looking about for a creek where he could halt 
for the night, he fell in with a flat-boat occupied 
by a man and his family who were similarly 
engaged. They halted in company. In the 
raoniing, when this new acquaintance departed on 
his route, he gave his experience of - human 
nature in a sensible piece of advice: ‘ Don’t 
leave your boat alone for half an hour, stranger. 
Niggers is bad, and some white folks too.’ 

In the afternoon of the same day, when floating 
with the current, our voyager in passing round 
an island came upon a flat-boat, with which he 
had e.xchanged civilities up river. The owner, 
who is spoken of as the captain, renewed the 


year he reached the Mississippi at Cairo, and was ■ acquaintanceship. He was a fine type of the enter- 
now on the ‘Father of Waters.’ Since quitting ' prising American,and told his history. Seduced to 
Pittsburgh, he says, ‘the faithful sneak-box had j poverty by the war, in order to support his family, 
carried me more than a thousimd miles.’ he built a scow and set up as a fisherman, peno- 

There is a peculiar solemnising grandeur in the [ trating with his vessel into the weird waters of 
Mississippi. At Cairo, it has already received tlie | lleeifoot Lake, and despatching the fish that he 
Missouri, which doubles its volume of waters, ; had caught to remote settlements. In one year he 
and gives it a breadth of two to three miles, i made four thoiisand dollars. He was now about 
Although afterwards receiving many large afflu- ■ to visit Northern Texas with his .scow, which was 
ents, the breadth is not gi’eatly increased, each ! to be towed by casual steamers. He would stop 
fresh accession only adding to its depth, Wlieii ' here and there to fish with nets, and trap game 
our voyager entered the Missis8ipi)i, tlic weather ’ and duck.s; all of which, minus what supported' 
was squally, and he was driven to take shelter' his family, would form his stock irr trade 
at Island No. 1, where he dined, and saw the ■ among settlers in the Fur West. In following 
ST n come out in all its glory. The great river is , out this intention, he scarcely allowed himself 
noted for its sand-bars, which appear above water,! any rest, but floated on night and day. He 
and are the rct'nge of large flocks of ducks' was an educated man, and Mr Bishop found 
and goe.'se. The. i.slaiids are known by being ' his ‘ society delightful ’ during the few days the 
numb ered on tbe cliarts. There arc numerous two kept together. On the voyager went, passing 
turnings and windings in the river, also partial Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez. Near the first- 
shiftings of the .'onr-se on the hivel plain.s, owing ‘ mentioned place, the swift current bore him near 
to inundations. Mooring hi.s boat at Island the. shore, wdicre a small masted ve.88el was 
No. .5, he landed to cook his dinner, which he ate anchored, and he heard the cheery cry of 
under some giant sycamores, surrounded by a ‘ Stranger, pull in hero,’ addressed to him by a 
flock of beautiful panakeets, variegated with green,: group of three roughly clad young men, who 
yellow, ami rcil colours. Tliese birds were an were engaged in frying salt-pork and potatoes. 


indication that he was entering on a southern 
clime. Pushing on to the river-side town of 
Hickman, he added a basketful of mince-pie.s to 
his slock of provisions. Forty-five miles further 


One of them drew his sneak-box to the bank; 
and sitting down beside the party, they told him 
their history. They had been out of work ; so, 
sixty dollars in an old sloop of about 

a 


investing 


ou, he pa.sseil Ueelfoot Lake, which was produced ^ two tons burden, putting on board a barrel of 
by earthquakes in 1811 13, when a large portion pork, a barrel of flour, some potatoes, coffee, salt, 
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of arable laud sunk out of sight, and deprived 
the inliabitanls of tlieir farms. Hundreds of 
square miles were lo.at by the terre.strial convul¬ 
sions. Persons interesteil in geography will be 
gratified in perusing Mr Bishoji’s accouht of 
Keclfoot Lake. We must pass on to what he says 
of the cotlon-fie]d.s and swamps of Louisiana. 

In the lower part of the Mississippi, the land 
ivould he an earthly paradi.so bnt for the freqmmt 
overflows, which submerge everything, and pro¬ 
duce new channels, transform peninsulas into 
illands, leave .swamps that arc malarious, with 
intermediate stretches of rich ‘ river-bottoms.’ Ou 
the higher patches of ground are 

f 


and molasses—which cargo was to last three 
months—they started to cut canes in the cane- 
brakes of V’ lute lliver, Arkansas. These canes were 
to be utilised as fishing-rods, and being carefully 
assorted and fastened into bundles, were to bo 
shipped to Cincinnati by steamer, and from there 
by rail to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, where they 
would be disposed of. They liad come down the 
Mississippi from Iowa, had been frozen up in 
creeks, and suffered various, otlier hardships, but 
looked forsvard to making a successful adventure. 
Tliey Avoukl be able to cut twenty-live thousand, 
fishing-rods. An excellent specimen this of the 


seen the log scope for enterprise on these great waters, 
cabins of squatters, ‘game enough to satisfy the ! One of the young men, named Stirling, who was 
most rapacious, beast and bird of peculiar species, j engaged in this trade .of gathering cane fishing-rods, 
and over all, the immense forests of cypress, sweet- j related an anecdote illustrative of the adminia- 
gums, Spanish oaks, tulip-trees, sycamores, cotton- tration of justice in these parts. In a ri’.er-trip he 
woods, white-oaks, &c.’ _ For tlie zoologist and ^ came upon a steamer wliich had lost its anchor, 
botanist, there may be said to be boundless scope ' and the captain olfered to reward him if he could 
for their investigations. As the voyager advanced, j find it Stirling set to work, and found the anchor 
the air grew warmer, the heat in Jauiuury being j with its coil of rope. ‘ When the steamerireturned 
like that of a July day in the north. Negro j up-river, he delivered the anchor and coil of rope 
cabins with black children scrambling about came ! to the captain, who,;utendiug to defraud the young 
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^ »romi«!d rewai^ ordered the mate to calls Saddles, to accompany him in a aoj^jarate 
^ Hues. The gong had signalled the boot. Mr ^dles tuwed ^t to have tartee 

tttH^aerto oet underway, but not quick enough resembling those of the lU-tatod Clonu. Ulti* 
Jowsape tie young claimant for salrage, who mately he broke down, and had to *be left tehind 
the coil of rope, and dragged it ashore, —another naelaTicboly example of the evils of 
S^ing to the captain: “ Vou may keep your intemperance. An interesting account is given 
anchor; but I will keen your cable as salvage, to by Mr Bishop of his sea-coast voyage, with diveix- 
which I am entity for saving jrour property.” enoes into the rivers and bayous of Florid^ He 
A few days afterwards, Stirling, wishing to know happened to witness alligator-hunting, which is 
whether he could legally retain the coil of rope, earned on in the southern rivers not so much as a 
proceed to a town in the state of Mississippi, sport as a matter of trade, for sake of the alli- 
to coiMult a negro justice of peace, said to oe gator’s skin, which is tanned into leather. So 
learned in the law. Having stated his object, great is the destruction of the animal, that in no 
the learned justice said: “Dat’s rite, dat’s*berry long sjiace of time the alligator will be extinct in 
good, sah; now you jes macadamise de case to American waters, which, as far as wo can see, 
me.” The case ivas “macadamised,” or made would be an advantage. At the port of Cedar 
plain to the sable justice, who, after some niedi- Keys the e.xcurhion terminated, and tlie voyager 
tation, delivered his judgment: “Dis court will ^ with his sneak-box svere tmnsferred to a railway 
apply de common law oh de state.ob Mississippi; , train, to be conveyed homewards. The voyage 
and ^is is it: ‘ What you hab, did you keep.’ I had lasted four months, and ha<l altogether 
Dis is de teachings ob de bar, de bench, and <le . extended to two thonsand six hundred inilea. 
code.” Stirling was satisfied. He kept the , We cannot close our notice of Mr Bishop’s 

cable.’ , ontcrtaiiiing volume, without recomni 'iiding it as 


Again the voyager w’as on his way dow’n the worthy of perusal by all wdio are fond ot reading 
Mississippi, but was occasionally a little confused works of adventure by sea and laud. In our 
as to the route, on account of diverging branches opinion, it might bo considerably improved by 
■■of the great stream. One day he fell in with a the e.xcision of various redundancies, also by the 
gentleman who told him some sorrowful particu- introduction of dates and an index. It has to be 
lars of a Mr John C. Cloud, who had hecunic remarked, that although purporting to be pub- 
famous for his feats as an oarsman. Cloud had lished by David Douglas, Edinburgh, the book 
for a bet rowed in a skiff all the way by rivers as regards jiaper, typography, and wood-cut illus- 
from Philadelphia to New tMeans, where he trations, i.s apparently a product of the Amencau 
was lost sight of by his friends and adniirere. press. w. c. 

Bishop now heard an explanation of the mystery.- 

The chief sustenance of the untortimate man was i » t T v IC' < a T v P m i' v T 
whisky, of wdvich fiery liquor he stowed a jar of' 

ten gallons in his skiff. As a consequence of! cHAn'KU xv.—nisiouv. 

this indiscretion, and of exposure to malaria, he ' „ , rr , . . .r 

perished when almost within sight of New Am-^/«r aaoMrr. 
Orleans. He was found dead in his boat with Hastings packed up such of In-, belongings as 
the fatal jar at his feet A kind-hearted planter seemed needed for a sojouin oi a nuuilli at 


CHAn'KU XV.—HISIOUY. 


ui m iiiuiuriu. lit: r -rr t ^ ^ 

Jrished when almost within sight of New Am-^/«r 

rleans. He was found dead in his boat with Hastings packed up such of hi-' belongings as 


had the body decently buried. 


Boulogne, and sat down uiioii his bedside, with a 


The end of the river-part of the ex]H*dilion in ' big jioitmauleau in front ot him and a big cigar in 
the sneak-box was now at band, r]aiitati(m.s and his mouth, to look out riie train for Dover. The 
handsome mansions w'ere in sight. One morning, ' pro=pect of the jaunt was pleas.int to liini. As 
New Orleans, ‘ the Crescent City of the Gulf,’ with ' for liis debts, they were sivh old friends that he 
numerous steamers fend other ves-^els, came into w’ould have been almost gneve<l to jurt wuth them, 
view. The time occupied in rowing down the Natively, tller^ was no lionc->ter man jifi Europe 
Mississippi from the Ohio had been nineteen d!i}s. than this flipp.int and idle young gentleman. Debt 
We let the adventurous voyager give the account .it Eton and debt at Cambridge h.ul dulled his 
of his landing. ‘Anxious to e'-c.ipe the officious moral perceptions—that was all. It would he 
kindness always encountered about the docks of unfair to blame the man for the faults ot a whole 
southern rivers, I peered about, hoping to find Hy^tem. He had been steeped in credit ever since 
some quiet comer in which to moor my floating he had been a little lioy. That everybody would be 


home. Near the foot of Loui.sanna Avenue, I saw paid and exceedingly well jiaid one day or other, 
the fine boat-house of the “Southern Boat CJub went of course Avitlioiit .saying. The young gentle- 
and being pleasantly bailed by one of its jneiuhers, man justified liimself alter bis usual fashion, 
hove to, and told hiih of my perplexity. With l ‘The ]>oet remaiks with great felicity that there 
the ever ready hospitality of a southerner, he i is no joy hut calm. Very well, then. It is the 
assured me that the boat-house wa-. at my dis- i business of every man to preserve bis life from 
posal; and calling a friend to assist, Ave easily all lluctuations, and to hold himself at one level, 
hauled the boat out of the water up the inclined . Happy is the man Avho has no history. My 


plane into her new quarters.’ ^ 


highly 8Ui»enor lather holds me in poverty at this 


Although the river-excursion was finished, Mr, time, and will one day burden me Avith great 


sneak-box to be "transported to Lake PontchartiaiM, i provides a relitd befondiand lor the repletion of 
whence be made his way to the margin of the Gull 1 to-morrow. Aha ! ’Tis quaintly, wittily, and 
of Mexicq. He then rowed along the shore in a, Avisely put Credit is the compensating balance 
northerly direction. At New Orleans he had good-1 of the whole system of human affairs. Quod 
naturedly alloAved a young gentleman, whom he, again.’ 








A LIFE’S Awmwm, 


Eegaming the tttidy ^ time>tftble, stts^ 
pend«d in behalf of these refleetiont, Haetiags 
was startled by aa tmoenally impeiibos knock at 
the front door. A foreboding touched him in 
the midst of his easy gaiety. The door below 
was opened, and by-ano-by the neat and rosy 
housemaid appeared with a message for him, to 
the effect that Mr Eobins of Deal desired to see 
him. 

‘ Eobins of Deal, and Robins of Deal,’ said ibist- 
ings rhythmically in a sort of pensive chant. 

‘ And who the dickens is Robins of Deal I —Shew 
the old gentleman up, niy dear, as the ardent 
inquirer said to Cornelius Agrippa.’ 

The rosy housemaid, who was of opinion that 
Mr Hastings was the most perfect of his sex, 
turned up the sitting-room lamp an<I went down¬ 
stairs. Then the visitor came up with solemn 
tramp; and Hastings walking airily into the sit¬ 
ting-room, saw before him an old and faitliful 
servitor of his father’s—a servitor so old that he 
had been pantry-boy in the great house at Dean 
when his present master was a boy at Eton. 

‘Why,Roberts, my good old boy,’ said Hastings, 
shaking liands w ith him, ‘ wdiat brings you to the i 
brick and mortar wilderness ? The girl said Mr 
EoViins of Deal wanted to see me.’ 

‘ I told her to say it was Koherts from Dean, 
Mr Arthur,’ said the old man .solemnly. 

‘ 1 am very glad,’ said Hostings, looking with 
real ])kttsuro at the white-haired, ro.sy, plump, old 
fellovv’.s face—‘ very glad indeed you found me. 

I am just olf for the continent.’ 

‘You must c'Mue hack with me, Mr Arthur,’ 
said t.iu* old boy v ith a solemn shaky voice. 

‘ Is tliore anytl.ing the matter at home ?’ 

‘ It i-j appointed to all men, Mr Arthur,’ said 
the aueieot Imtier with a voice more and more 
tremulous. ‘ It’s your poor fathers turn, sir, now.’ 

Hasting,-, .sat down without an exclamation, and 
lookial hard at hLs vi.<ilor. 


‘ He wouldn’t have any ol us wire, sir,’ said the j dying, had loved him well and forgiven 
oM man, ‘for fear ot i^tartling you. A letter ! The faithful old servitor without, dro 
wouldii t have reached you till the morning, and } into his tea as he sat there in his youi 


that might liave beim too late. So ho .saiil to me: 
“(Jo and bring him down, Roberts. I shall last 
till he comes,” he said, sir ; “ I must last till he 
comes! ” ’ • * 

Hoistings still said not a svord, hut rang the hell. 
The rosv houseniaid answering stood astonished at 
the paleness of his conntenance. He ordered 


ntaa bftvpei but HalUngt did not bear 

biai. Me gaaed glbomily oat of ibe window on the 
diurk atre^ bniE touetb aroused 

bira. ‘ Roberts/he «dd, vbk some bittemew at 
bis hearty ‘ 1 deokre I lebl this almost as much as 
you do.’ 

‘ I know, Mr Arthur/ smd the butler. * There’s 
different ways of feeling, and different ways of 
shewing it.’ 

‘ Is there no hope of his recovery V Hastings 
a.sked, turning to the window. 

* No hope at all, sir,’ the butler answered. 

‘ When does our train start V Hastings asked 
again.* 

‘ I've told Hoskins to meet the Hetherton train, 
one hour and twenty minutes after midnight, sir,’ 
the butler answered. ‘ It leaves Euston in about 
an hour and a half.’ , * 

‘ Very well,’ sgid Hastings. ‘ Leave me alone for 
a minute or two, Roberts. Get something to eat. 

1 shall be quite ready.’ 

The butler retired ; and Hastings stared on 
vacantly through the window. ‘ Have I a heart at 
all ?’ he asked hiimselh ‘I don’t believe I care the 
toss up of a blind beggar’s farthing. I don’t 
believe it’s in me to care; and if it isn’t, it 
shall not be in me to pretend I care. Poor**’ 
old governor! He'd have cared if he'd. heard 
that I was dying.’ 

Ili.s heart wa.s liardened, and his eyes were dry. j 
He tliought of things which were so ridiculous 
that he could have laughed outright at them. 
The great Frenchman himself could not have been 
inwardly wittier than poor Hastings, over all the 
cruelties of his own want of feeling. He could 
not help it for his life. He could not feel sorry. 
He did not feel sorry. He wa.s never merrier than 
at this time; and just as he had arrived at this 
conclusion, he dropped his head into liis hands 
and wept bitterly. He was a very young man, my 
readers will remember, and his father, who lay 
dying, had loved him well and forgiven him often. 
The faithful old servitor without, dropped tears 
into his tea as he sat there in his young Master’s 
room, and heard the sobs which shook him. 

The two mourners took tlie train together, and 
arrived too late. The old maft was dead; and his 
son, that dissipated youngster, was master of Dean 
Manor and broad lands adjoining. Yet it was not 
these things which filled the heart which would 
have fain believed itself so flippant and cynical. 


refresliinents to be jdaced before the butler, and No, no! He lay there, the gray old man, who 


own mind for the meaning of the message which 
had just been brought to him. He liirned his { 
eyes vacantly upon the table near which he stood I 
and took thence a book in a yellow paper cover 
and vacantly read a paragraph. This book was 
the production of a Frenchman of genius. I will 
not blame but pity that great personage, w'ho was a 
godless, heartless, bloodless cynic, with a rollicking 
sense of humour which never found food for a 
smile in anything that W’as not either cruel or dirty. 
The panigraph which Hastings thus vacantly read 
set forth with jocund pleiisautries the delight 
experienced by a young man at a wealthy fatlier’s 
death. As the meaning of the writer became 
clear to him, he tore the flimsy volume passionately 
in pieces and dropped them on the floor. The old 


till it come back to me.’ There was some natiiro 
there, or the mob would not have been moved by 
it. And so Hastings’ heaiT; lay there with the 
dead father, and had no concern with Dean Manor 
and broad lands adjoining, unless it were to fear in 
the sincerity of grief that these things wmild bring 
in time a consolation of which it would be an 
honest man’s duty to feel ashamed. The will of 
the dead mnu was read after tlie funeral, and 
except for liberal legacies to the old servants, 
everything came into the hands of the son. He 
was free to go back now and use* London like a 
hog-pen or other place to wallow in. He could 
give his vice.s that looked like virtues,, and hia 
virtues that looked like vices, full swing on such a 
princely income as his father had left him. 


CHAMBERS’S JOTJENAL. 


1 would defy you to make a Square-toes of this 
young gentleman, but he is not past making an 
nooest man ol The father’s death sobered the 
eon, and brought responsibilitiea upon him. The 
old fables are full of wisdom. Every man plays 
Hercules at one time or another, if it be but for an 
hour, an,d the two goddesses solicit him. Happy is 
he who plays the parable throu;»h to the end and 
chooses after Hercules his fasbion. That better 
choice our young Hastings made. It was not in 
the heart of him to be a Pharisee. He will have 
his joke to the end of his life, and will not forget, 
though he grow wise, the flavours of Clos de j 
Vougeot and Habana There will be calfcs and 
ale even for him who is pious, and ginger shall 
still be hot in the mouth. 

But there is a time for all things, and this was 
the time for sober jLbought and honest resolution. 
He would play Prince Hal no more. Brookes and 
Bonder, Poins and Bardolph, and that hoary 
sinner Falstaff, who dwelt in the dingy parlour of 
the ‘fancy’ public, that battered hero of the 
fistic ring, should have seen the last of the Prince’s 
revelry. To purge, to quit sack, and live cleanly 
—it is a holy task, and the young fellow wdio gues 
out to it will have all honest men’s sympatliy. 

Hastings could not bear to closet himself with 
his (lend father’s lawyer directly after the old man 
had been laid beside his ancestors in t!ie family 
vault. He felt that he could better give himself a 
little time for thought, and even a little time for 
grief, before he took up the burdens of his new 
position. And there seemed to him a something 
sordid in hastening to lay bands upon that which 
bore yet freshly the impress of a hand which 
could grasp earthly riches no more. I’lierefore he 
went up to London, and whilst old acquaintances 
read gleefully that the will was proved, and that 
the personalty was sworn under some quite excej)- 
tional number of thousands, he was living alone 
and thoughtful in his old London rooms. It 
happened on the night on which he returned to 
town that he thought of Frank, and took a cab to 
drive round to him. * It was more than half my 
fault,' he thought to himself, ‘that Fairholt fell 
into that man’s hands. If he is in any trouble, 1 
must help him out o-f it.’ 

And once more he found himseK too late. 
Mr Fairholt had just gone out. Hastings then 
pencilled this brief note: 

‘Dear Fairholt— If you are in any trouble 
about Tasker, let me know. One word from me | 
will quiet him. Yours always, A. IL’ | 

This he folded and sealed, and having discharged j 
his duty in that one matter, went home again, i 
Cynical and flippant as he thought himself, his | 
heart was very tender'just then, and the look oven j 
of lifeless things reproached him. The w'alls that 
had heard his follies reproached him. He arose ami 
went into the streets. It rained in a halJ-he.'irted 
drizzling wav, and he felt lonely and troubled and 
dispirited. It mattered little to him whitlier he 
went, so that he could hut' walk off this fit of 
unusual depression, and he found himself almost i 
before he knew it in the midst of all the light | 
and bustle of .Oxford Street. Turning thence ; 
into quieter ways, be wandered on until somebody i 
fell against him” with a shock, and drove his crape- j 
bound hat over his eyes. He recovered himself, j 
and saw a drunken Irishman, who ofl’ered fluent! 


apologies. ‘For barrin' him,’ the man was saying, 
‘there’s not a creature in the wurld that oi’d 
lay a little finger on except in the way o* good- 
feilowsliip. Will ye take a dhrink ? Just to shew 
there’s no ill feelin’ ? Dew now ! ’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Hastings, and walked 
on. 

The man clung to him with repeated apologies 
and repeated hospitable oilers, ‘Well,’ said his 
follower at last, ‘I dar’n’t go tew far away, lest 
oi should be mis-sin’ me friend.^ If yo won’t, 
ye won’t, me boy ; an’ so, good-uoight to ye.’ 

‘ Good-night,’“Hastings answered ; and the man 
turned back and liirclied down the street. The 
rain had ceased, and Hastings stood folding his 
umbrella in dreamy mood, with a sad little laugh 
at the man’s persistent attempt to drink with 
him. Suddenly, not fifty yards aw.ay, there arose 
a terrific hubbub, and wild cries for help. 
Towards Ha.stings, like a dart, ran a stout little 
figure with guttural yells of ‘ Murder ! ’ Behind 
him, gaining at every stride, came the man ivho 
liad said ‘ Good-night ’ only a minute or two before. 
What the meaning of the pursuit might be, 
Ha-stings bad no pow’er to divine. It seemed 
])robabre that it was a piece of drunken sport 
on the part of both men, for it was impossible 
that they should lijive had time to quarrel since 
the Irishman had left him. But the cruel blow 
which felled the fugitive was real enough, and 
so was the murderous knife that gleamed above 
his prostmte figure. Hastings was just in time 
to bring his umbrella down full swing upon the 
Irishman’s wri.st. The knife fell upon the pave¬ 
ment, and the umbrella-stick went to shivers. 
The man was up in a second, and rushed at 
Hastings like a bull. It was all uneven. Not 
lialf-a-uozeu years of foolish living in London and 
Paris Imd robbed the prettiest boxer of bis day at 
Cambridge of his style. The tale is as old as the 
hills, llastings could not hurt the man severely 
even had he wished. But on the other hand, the 
man could not get near him, and liis savage rushes 
were exhausting him and knocking him about 
!i good deal. A gentleman came out of the house 
in front of which this little drama was enacting. 

‘Pray, oblige me by picking up this jioor 
fellow,’ said llasting-v (juictly, op])asing the fiRiilic 
Irishman with wary foot and hand and eye. *I 
found this fellow trying to murder him. There’s 
a knife somewhere.’ 

At the mention of the knife, the Irishman made 
a rush for tlie pro.slrate figure. Hastings dro])ped 
in front of him like lightning, and the man went 
(lying over the stooping figure, came down heavily 
upon the pavement, and lay still. The whole 
thing had not lasted two minutes. 

‘Very neat indeed,’said the genllemau on the 
door-step; and at that moment a constable caiuc 
with jilacid mien round tlie corner. 

‘ HUlo ! ’ said the official ; ‘ move on here !—I 
beg pardon, sir. What’s the matter 1 ’ Before 
the constable had well made this inquiry, the 
gentleman hud left the door-step, and was bending 
over the figure of the portly little man who had 
been first to fall in this affray. 

‘ IJa ! ’ be said ; * tbU is my friend the money¬ 
lender, is it ?—Help me to carry this man into the 
hall, policeman.’ The policeman lent a pair of 
Iiands, and the figure of the portly little man was 
carried indoors. ‘ Now for the other,’ At tliat 
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moment of time an elderly fat man came round 
the comer, and etood etill to watch the proceed- 
iaga There was blood upon the whitened door- 
etep of the house into wnieh the one man had 
been carried, and the two gentlemen and the 
policeman were stooping to raise the Irishman, 
who lay like one dead doubled against the area 
railings. The thing wore altogetlier a melo¬ 
dramatic aspect, and any elderly fat man passing 
at the time would have been phlegmatic indeed 
had he not paused to look. The fat man hovered 
round the three as they bore the insensible figure 
into the hall, and breathed stertorously in his 
eager interest. He followed to the door, and there 
fell into an attitude expressive of profound amaze¬ 
ment, Nobody had noticed him, and it is not 
probable indeed that anybody so far had even 
seen him. There was a general start when lie 
cried ont aloud; ‘ Why, bless my heart alive if 
that ain’t my man, Tasker ! ’ 

‘You know him?’ said the gentleman of Uic 
house, looking up for a second, and then busying 
himself about" the insensible head again. 

‘ Look here, policeman,’ said Lenjamin Hartley. 

You go for a doctor.’ 

The policeman smiled and whispered : ‘ Thi.s 
is Dr Brand, one of the most heniiuent surgeons 
of the day.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Hartley, ‘that’s fort’nnte.’ Then 
he looked at Hastings. ‘ You seem to ha’ been in 
this here shindy, young gentleman,’ 

‘ For once in a way,’ responded be, shaken back 
into his old ways by the incident; ‘ fact and 
appearance travid together. I have been in this 
here sliindy.’ 

‘What’s it a’I about?’ asked Mr Hartley, 
regarding his new acKjuaintauce with some sur¬ 
prise. 

‘ I am really unable to B.ay,’ said Hastings 
•calmly, ‘The lag man ran after the little one, 
knocked him down, and drew a knife.—By the 
way'—turning to the ollicer—‘you will find a 
knife and a hat outside. Will you oblige me?’— 
The policeman tumeil away to tlie door—‘ And an 
umbrella,’ .added Hastings. 

‘ Was it you,’ asked Mr Hartley, ‘as doubled up 
that cove like that ? Again’ the railings ?’ 

‘ I had to do it, you know,’ said* Hastings ; and 
Benjamin Hartley stared at him, and wondered. 
He measured with liis eye tlie ligure of the pru.s- 
trate Irishman, and then looked back at Hastings, 
with flaxen moustache and flaxen hair and girl¬ 
ishly delicate complexion. A deep-drawn breath 
and a slow exclamation ‘ Ah ! ’ bore testimony to 
his amazement. 

Dr Brand hearin" this brief colloquy, chuckled I 
within himself. Rising to liis feet he said : ‘ This 1 
man is rather severely hurt. Ho ouglit to be 
removed to the hospital.’ A slight e.'Tamination 
of the second figure resulted in n similar verdict. 

‘ I know tlio man too,’ said the Doctor, ‘ His 
name is Glosky, and he lives in Bolter’s Rents in 
Oxford Street.’ This was addressed to the officer 
who had found the knife, and was now otforing to 
Mr Hastings his battered properties, 

‘ There is no danger, I hope ?’ said Hastings. 

‘It will not be possible to say anything-"about 
that iu either case for a day or two,’ the Doctor 
answered. The policeman was despatched for 
stretchers and bearers, and the two disabled men 
were soon deposited at the hospital. The Doctor 
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promised to call there in the morning; and he 
and Hastings and old Hartley solemnly exchanged 
cards. Then the old man went off with Hastings to 
the hospital to see that Tasker was well bestowed. 
The two took a cab, and so arrived some time 
before the wounded. Whilst th^ %vaited, the 
house-surgeon—who krfew of Mr Hartley of 
Hartley Hall, and had heard of him from afar as 
a sort of Gentile Rothschild—^was overwhelmingly 
polite, and the old gentleman was full of enthu- 
sia-sms for Hastings’ pluck and prowess. It re¬ 
minded him—so he said with fatherly pride—of 
his son the Lieutenant when he was at Cambridge. 

‘ Was^that Hartley of Jesus ? ’ asked Hastings. ‘ It 
was sir,’ the old man answered, beaming. Did 
Hastings know the Lieutenant?—Hastings had 
that distinguished pleasure. 

Tlio old man referring to his card %ain, cried 
out: ‘ Why sir. you an’ me*’8 neighbours, if I 
ain’t mistaken.—Hastings assented.—‘ I shall be 
pToud to see you, sir, at ’Artley ’AIL My son the 
Lieutenant'11 be at home at Christmas-time; and 
my son Orris Sinjin, of Jesus, Cambridge, alsol 
May we look to see you there, sir? No fuss; no 
show, sir; but a very hearty welcome, I am 
sure.’ 

Hasting.? would be delighted. He liked the old-.^ 
man’s bluff hearty ways, and his low-comedy gen¬ 
tility, and his innocent bounce and brag. 

‘ Three generations, you know, sir,' said the old 
gentleman with hearty candour, ‘That’s the rule, 
sir. My young fellers don’t make a batl show for 
tlie second. Two as fine young chaps as you’d 
wi.sh to look at.’ This to the house-surgeon, who 
nodded with some embarrassment. 

The wounded men came in at this juncture, and 
the house-surgeon gave them the benefit of his 
skill without delay. He called Mr Hartley’s 
attention to the fact that Tasker’s jewelry seemed 
valuable. ‘Yes,’ said the old gentleman in answer ; 

‘ but he was in the habit of currying about papers 
which were still more valuable, and it vrould be 
as well to make sure that they were taken due 
cai-e of.’ Sa 3 'iiig this, he took hold of Tasker’s 
coat and emptied the pockets. Amongst other 
tiling.? apjicared a very fat pocket-book, the clasp 
of which was insecure. The*book opened in the 
old man’s hand, and a number of papers fell upon 
tlie floor. Hastings stooped and picked up some 
of them, one of which he crumpled in his hand, 
unseen, and held there. 

‘ Hillo !’ cried Mr Hartley; ‘hero’s that cheque 
of mine, that he ought to ha’ paid over a week 
ago.—I can’t take this away with me; can I?’ he 
asked the policeman, wffio stood beside him. 

The official said that was impossible ; and the 
oM man, in a state of considerable excitement and 
anger, called for pen and 'ink, and producing a 
clie<(ue-book, filled up a cheque in favour of 
Francis Fairholt, Esquire, for four hundred guineas. 
Hastings sraootlied out the piece of crumpled paper 
ho hud held in his hand until now, and kid R 
before Mr Hartley. It wa.s a bill for ninety-eight 
pounds ten shillings, two days overdue, payable 
at Lorder and Hobbes's Bank, Lombard Street, 
and drawn on Francis Fairholt by Auunadab 
Tasker. 

‘Hillo!’ cried Mr Hartley t^ain; ‘this is a 
game !—Why, Mr Tasker,’-ho muttered in a lower 
voice, ‘you’ve been a-detaining of my "cheque for 
something, have you ! Very well, sir—very well 
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*Wh«ti yoa eoiBe toond again, I’ll have a little 
deel along of yoQ, as you’ll remember.' 

knew of this, Mr Hartley,' said Hastings in 
9, low tone, laying his finger on the hill, ‘and 
I knew that Tasker held your cheque for 
Eairholt Frank is my best friend, sir; and I 
went round to-night to tell him that he need not 
be troubled about this.’ He laid his finger again dread of the grief which was coining upon those 
upon the bill. who loved him—rage, remorse, fear, and love— 

‘Hiank you, sir,’said the old man. ‘I know these four—did battle within his soul. And the 
that scoundrel, sir. I’ve told him long ago as if wide heath, with the rain and the wind and the 
he had any more dealings with Mr Fairholt J’d night upon it, lay before him like a threat of his 
break him. I’ll go away at once to the poor own future, storm-tormented, untouched by any 
lad’s place and pay him this ’ere cheque, 'fhere's ray of light from earth or heaven, 
three days’ crace allowed on this dockyment,’ said ..... 

A GERMAN FOREST VILLAGE. 

‘May I come with you to Fairholt’s place?’ Not far from the entrance to the Gottschl.agthal, 
asked Hastings. , many miles from the railway that skirts tlie 

Hartley gave a ready assent; and they drove noitli-west of Baden, lies a secluded village. To 
away together. The old gentleman swore ns' this, its distance Irom a well-worn travtdlers’ 
terribl}’’ as our army did in Flanders, and poured [ Liglnv.iy, it owes peih.ij>a its chief charm—it.s 
forth threats against the unconscious Tasker. He reticence and silence, its pleasant old-world ways, 
blamed himself for employing Tasker at all, but One reaches it by a wide valley, from which the 
excused himself on the ground that ‘ there's allays ' rounded, pine-crowiusl hills stand well away, 
a deal o’ dirty work to do in business,’ ‘I shouldn’t' leaving a sunlit br('.idtli of grassy uplands, 

wonder,’ he shouted, as the cab jolted over the j tlirough which the river winds with murmurous 

stone-pavements, ‘ li that feller as dropped on to , singing. In the very heart of this greenness 
him to-night wasn’t somebody as he’d ruined.’i nestles Kappel, a village of two str.iggling hfreets, 
Hastings shouted in return that this wa.s very made gay on market-days with <i gleam of .scarlet 
likely true; and Hartley lay back and mnttered petticoat and waistcoat, and lively with muck 
new threats and anathemas. They reached in due ' guttural speech. But Kappel, spite its pleasant 
time the house in which Frank lived, and learned ^ white wine, it.s deep crimson roses, it.s ruined 
that he had not yet returned. Mr Hartley asked | castle perched far above it, or its houses—low- 
for an envelope, and inclosed the che<[ue with one roofed and blaek-beained, such as painters love— 
line—‘In payment for picture.—B. H.’ Then he , holds no charm lor you, and you pa-ss onvv.ir<ls 

turned into the street, still very angry. ‘I know') u]> the narrowdiig valley, where the dark hills 

what lads arc like, sir,’ he said. ‘I’ve got two draw ne.ircr to each other, and the .stre.im llowa 
young chaps o’ my own, an’ one of ’em Buffered between leNsening margins. 

dreadful through this kind o’ thing. And here’s It is never lonely, though one. feels as if it led 
a’igh-rainded, sensitive young feller very likely nowhere, this ‘happy v.alley ;’ for to the right 
a-breaking his heart through tins scoundrel. Well, i and to the left against the fringe of wood are 
well, it’ll be a warnin’ to him maybe. All’s well perclied snug homesteads with deep penthoubc 
as ends w'ell. He’ll be all right to-morrow.—Shall of golden-brown thatch, which almoht conceals 
I set you down anywhere, Mr Hastings ?’ the narrow windows in wl'ich the marigolds 

The two found that their ways were apart, and and jieonies are glowing, anu with slopes of 
so bade each other g6od-night, fragrant meadow-laud in front, ov'or wlnck the 

‘I like that odd old fellow,’said Hastings to him- summer wind shiv'crs lightly. Now and tnen a 
self. ‘ He’e new enough ; but the new heraldry is | peanant, a quaint figure in shoil-vvaisled coat of 
hands and hearts. I shall look him up some day.’ | some .diining black stufl, and red vest, is to be met, 
Then he fell to thinking of Frank, .and made up j suiting his pace to that of his slow (cxen ; and he 
an honest mind to give his old friend some good , is .--ure to give von a (,'tifcn Abend as he looks 
advice, and monetary help if need were, tliough j at you with liiendly curiosity. Then there is a 
that seemed unlikely. Frank w'as about to marry i level sjiace of road when you limit your vision 
old Hartley’s niece, and lla.sting.s, like the rest (,f on one side to tlie straggling hedgerow, hearing 
the world, knew that the builder and owner of, a burden ot all hweet things, and to the rapid 
Hartley Hall had a colossal fortune. flow of the impetuous river on the other ; but m 

Mr Hartley also was preparing good advice for j a liltli* while there are signs of men again; for 
Frank, and was ready to offer monetary aid it here is the Haw-mill to drown the river’s voice, 
need were. ‘I must come down heavy on him,’ and the farmhouse with its tangled garden and 
the old man thought as he lay back in his cab, vine-covered trellis set against the road. Soon 
‘and frighten Mm out of these wicked ways.’ these too are left behind; and by a winding 
There w'as no sin^ like carelessness in money way, over whose very margin the pines fling 
matters, in Benjamin Hartley's eyes. Even dis- ^ flieir broad shailows, you wander on, having 
honesty would have been little more reprobate>i dee)> glimpses into the heart of Ihe wide, forest, 
by this good old heathen of a millionaire, for that gained for this daik land in Caisar’s time 
that did but shew a j^rversion of the moat bs natiie of Silva Nigra. And it is after all 
estimable of human instincts—the desire to bo quite suddenly that you come upon the half¬ 
rich. (io/en irregular broad-eaved hou8e.s, standing a 

little apart from each other, that form the village 
Whilst these two friends of Ms were pondering you seek. An inn or two, which the peasants 


Mr Hartley, ‘as perhap.^ yon know, Mr Hastings, 
and there’s no danger till to-morrow.’ 


that TOod advice and planning that monetaiy idd 
which were never to be given, Frank was standing 
in the night alone at the edge of Hampstead Heath. 
The wind moaned and the rain fell drearily. A 
rebellious rage against his evil fortune, a passion 
of regret for bygone follie.s, an unspeakable terror 
of the morrow, and through all these, such real 
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frequent • the barber** shop, with its sign dangling i« very fair. Before yonr meal is ended, von wiU 
above the door, and dowers in all the windows: have had an outline of thek nneventfal hbtory • 


the wide black forge, holding its glowing heart of and unless you have more than your share of 
fire; children at shrill-voiced play by the river; English reticence, they will have learned some- 
men’and women who straighten bowed backs thing of yours. Presently, they will shew you the 
to look and exchange a friendly greeting as you visitors’ book, where among crabbed and twisted 
pass—that is all. Then with a sharp bend to the hieroclyphics which you cannot hope to decipher, 
left comes the narrow bridge that spans the way- you discover the signature of a former Smith or 
w’ard river, broken here into a hundred miniature Brown who lodged here, and recorded his senti- 
cascades by the moss-grown boulders that impede ments in British German ; but the date is eight or 
its path; and while its voice is yet sounding in ten years back, and out of the photograph of your 
your ears, you have reached the Gasthaus zum fellow-countryman which Fraulein Grete brings 
Ochsen, Your pleasant pilgrimage is over, for this you, there looks at you an unknown face. 


is its goal. . - - - w4iile you lean back for a moment to enjoy 

Yon stand a moment to look about you. In your sense of comfort and well-being, your eyes 
front of you lies the wide country, fair and still stray to the dark corner where the old square 
under the evening light. And yet it is a landscape piano stands, one of the bright faces near you 
made up of very homely elements. Sombre woods will certainly kindle into sudden enthusiasm ; and 
which climb and crown the hills, tinted here and ! if you so will it, the rest of your evening may be 
there to a brighter green with the young growth spent in the rare company of Beethoven and 
of the spring; smiling slojies where the sunlight Handel and Bach. As the quick firm touch falls 
lingers ; quiet homesteads where generations have upon the notes, the sweet strains seem to act as a 


lived out their simple uneventful lives, looking 
on the same upland pastures where the cattle 
feed, hearing the same rushing waters. Under the 
ample roofs the beehives stand in a row; oxen 
loosed from their yokes, pass under the wide 
archways ; the thin blue thread of wood-smoke 
curls upwards and liangs in the still air. A little 
hi; ’.(T up tlie hill, beyond the pond which mirrors 
the, placiil sky, stands the little church, its white 
belfry clearly defined against the background of 
wood. You turn from it lingeringly to the low 
wliito hou'^e behind you, its many windows open 
to admit the evening freshness, and to the wide 
court where tiic pigeons plume themselves upon 
the sinmy wall. 

If former experience of hotel life has led you to 
e.\|»e.ct and to desire the attendance of ob.se(juioua 
Avhite-ne<dv.uluLlied vv.iilers and smart chamber- 
iiiaids, then the (h'h.<iMi is no homo for yon. 
But if you care to abandon yourself for a little 
sjiace to a life of very simple jdeasurea, among 
a people as yet unspoiled by contact with the 
outer w<U'ld, then pass beneath the vine-covered 
porch. For come us you will, in hired carriage, 
in diligence, or on foot, you will find here a 
ready wcdcomo. Mine host will advance to meet 
you, and reach a broad hand to clasp yours ; 
liis comely Frau awaits you on the threshold, 
and herself leads yon to that pleasant chamber 
under the eaves, in at whoso open casements 
comes the scent of the. linden tassels. Sons 
and daughters of the house will anticipate with 
smiling readiness the w’unts which your stammer¬ 
ing tongue refuses to translate for you. Here 
you may experience the rare and pleasant sensa- 


?, looking I magnet; for presently the host enters, cigar in 
;he cattle j mouth, and seats himself in the wooden arm-chair; 
Jmler the I the good Frau, the sleeves of her cotton jacket still 
ow ; oxen j rolled up, comes forth for a moment from the dark 
the wide j recesses of the kitchen ; and about the open door 
od-smoke i there gathers a dim and shadowy company §tray 
A little j passer.s on the highway perhaps, or the village 
h mirrors folks who drop in of an evening to drink their 
its white half-bottle of red wine in the Gaststube across 
round of the passage. Sometimes it is Friiulein Grete who 
I the low sings; and then the refrain of the Volkslied is 
t>w3 open unfailingly taken up by the outer listeners, and 
the wide swells into a pleasant wave of mglody. Time in 
ves upon tliis quiet place glides by to the sound of music. 

The hostler sings as he rubs down his horses; 
ed you to Fritz sets the coffee-cups to a refrain of Schubert’s; 
b.se(]uioua you are wakened in the fresh early morning by 
chamber- ! the strains of a waltz which some one thumps out 
for you. i merrily in the guest-room beneath you. And as 
r a little i you rise and throw open your casement to let in 
s, among | the new brilliance of the day, you feel that the 
willi tlie ; lines have fallen to you in pleasant places. Here, 
e-coverctl for a smaller sum than is spent upon a single meal 
carriage, in London, you may live from day to day upon 

1 here a the fat of the land. Your weekly bill is so modest 

2 to meejt that you discharge it almost with a sense of shame; 
[) yours ; it leaves you a debtor still for many kindnesses 
lircshold, which gohl cannot repay. 

chamber As you linger on beneath the lindens, you Avatch 
;a.sements the .sIoav procession of events that make up the 
?. Sons daily life of this forest village. While you drink 
)ate Avith your coffee the school-children troop past, bright- 
stammer- eyed little lads and maidens, bare-headed, and for 
u. Here j the most part bare-footed too, their quick tread 
nt sensa- falling almost noiselessly on the AA'hite road. With 


lion of being received lor your own sake, not for j a slow creek come the o.x-cart8, burdened wiUi a 
the amount of gold Avith Avhich you may swell | load of pine-logs ; the blue-bloused peasant cracks 
tln^ landlords coders—a guest Avhom he deliyhts I his Avhin. and they cross the bridge at a quicker 


tlm landlord’s coders—a guest Avhom he delights 
to honour. ” 

They wait upon you themselves, those hand¬ 
some friendly young people, while you sup in 
the broAvn low-roofed room, adorned Avith gaily 
coloured prints of saints and martyrs. Between 
the courses, while you sip your glass of white 
wine, they will sit beside you and entertain you 
in kindly fashion. Very soon you are able to 
distinguish betAveen Karl ami Fritz, and have even 
a dim suspicion that other eyes than those of her 
brothers’ nave found out that Fraulein Gretchen 


his Avhip, and they cross the bridge at a quicker 
])uce. From an upland meadow a wuinau drags a 
load of fresh-cut grass ; the Pastor in his long 
flapping robes strides down the hill, and pauses a 
moment to lay his hand on the head of the child 
who clings to his skirts. Now and then, oa 
Sunday or feast-day, tliere is a procession. At 
these times, when the bell in t^e little belfry 
set against the wood sends out its one thin note, 
the croAvd begins to thicken on the white road. 
From the meadows by the river, from the heart 
of the forest, from distant houses hidden among 
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the hills, they come. There is a gleam of blue 
and purple and scarlet as they pass; the uplifted 
banncM are stirred by the soft air, and the slow 
monotonous chant fills all the valley. Sometimes 
there is a sadder pilgrimage to the church on the 
verge of the wood, where stands a new coffin wnth 
lights burning about it, and thence to the sloping 
hillside, sown thick with little iron crosses, but 
lying very pleasantly to the sun. At eleven 
o\]ock comes the great event of the day, when 
with a jingle of bells and a sudden crash of wheels, 
the diligence draws up before the door of the 
Ochsen, Then you may begin to speculate on the 
number of letters it has brought for yofi; or if 
these fail you, you gleau news of the outer w’orld 
through the pages of the Kolnische Zeitmig which 
Fritz brings j-ou. When your interest in German 
politics Hags, yoi^ concentrate it on the new 


you choose to take part in that busy scene by the 
river, where the women—bare armed and footed— 
toss the bay, while the men rake it together and 
fill the great wooden carts. A boy stands with a 
green branch in his hand to shield the patient 
cattle from the flies. Then when the last load is 
hoisted, and the ropes made fast, with many an 
objurgation, the team gets under way; the deep 
ruts are safely passed, and with a sigh of relief, 
the owner sees his wealth pass onwards to the 
great barn. When the last precious load is safely 
stored, and tlie workera are set free, you may Join 
the young people in one of the many excursions 
with which they enliven tin quiet days. Perhaps 
you scramble into the Leiterwagen, and are jostled 
merrily over the sunny roads to some other 
hidden village nestling among the woods, where 
Grossvaier and Grossmatter, who have a Wirth- 


arrivals, wno share w’ith you the shade of the I s^chaft of their own, receive you with simple 


cloudv linden foliage, and are already clinking 
their beer-glasses. 

You will find them very ready to be friendly, 
these young students from Carlsruhe, to whom the 
Ochsen is familiar ground. At the early dinner- 
table they will introduce themselves in manly 


dignity, and set before you the best the house 
can oiler. 

You are familiar by this time with these peasant 
lioines—the dark low-roofed rooms, with the 
polished wardrobe in one corner, and the stove 
with quaint Scripture scenes—the sacrifice of 


fashion, stating name and occupation and dwell- i Isaac or tlie judgment of Solomon—represented 
. ing-place; and then, if you will and dare, you ! on it in relief. You remerahor them all: the 
may. yenture beyond the Guten Appetit and the! farmhouse high upon the bill, where you had 
Gesegnete Mahizeii which it is incumbent on you j many a draught ol' new milk out of a blue two- 
to utter at the beginning and end of Cfich meal, liandled jar, and ate of Muck bread on which the 
Often the diligence brings older travellers, who Ijousewilh had first devoutly made the sign of the 
love the silent chann of this quiet valley; and i cross ; the Burgomeisier’s, with the deep thatched 


with all of these you may have the pleasantest 
intercourse, for the ‘intelligence’ which won for 
the Fatherland its later distinctions on the battle- 
field leavens all classes of society in Germany. 

When you tire of the talking—and certainly 
there ia a great deal of it—^you may wander out 


eaves and the narrow windows, whence you had 
tliat fair prospect of climhing vineyards and distant 
wood- You remember them all, and think with 
regret that you luwe seen them and their simple 
kindly owners for perliajis the last time- For as 
the June days lessen one by one, you feel that 


into the woods, of which you never weary. Under you too must turn your steps from this quiet spot. 

i 1_1___ _ _ 1 _ * 1 _ T.-1_ . n k _ ±. *»1 -_ .. _ __ 


these straight trunks you pass from lavish sun¬ 
shine to intenseat shade, broken rarely by a 
gleam that travels down the gray stems and 
nickers on the moss. Hero you may linger for 
hours and hear no sound but your own footfall, or 
the soft murmur of the Avind far above you. Once 
and again you come upon signs of a charccjal- 
bumer’s deserted encampment; but if you Avould 
see the woodcutters at work, you must mount 
upxfrards by the winding forest-paths that lead to 
the crown of the hill. And having emerged from 
these green aisles and reached this freer air, you 


may well forget your sense of weariness ; for here j tinled ; 


With July and August Avill come grave }>rofessor3 
and merry students, and househohls sot free for 
a space from city life, and there will be dancing 
and merry-making in the gnest-rooni of tlie 

Jiut. you leave it as yon fuiuid it, this your home 
of many weeks, full of a silent restful peace that 
will always cling about it in you’’ memory. Tou 
turn away sadly from these new-oi.! friends, *vho 
crowd about the door to wish you Ood-sjieedf and 
you climb the dusty way. leaving them behind. 
The orange light lies in long ](:ve! bands between 
the <lark hills; the woods are growing sornbre- 


on all sides of you, like the billows of a frozen sea, 
rise the green-clad hills wave upon wave, black 
in the hollows, but emerald in the sunlight. Tin* 
village lies at your feet warm and slndtered ; and 
on the other side where the valley widens, there 
stretches in the far distance a wide reach <>{ level 
land, which you know to be the fair jdain of 
Alsace, but which in the noontide heat you dream 
to be a glistening summer sea, with islands and 
jutting shores and sailing ehipa 

And so with the June days you linger on in | 
this pleasant land, where sftrely tire sunaets are ‘ 
rosier and the day dawns fairer than elsewhere. ()n ' 
midsummer day they begin to cut the first crop of 
meadow-hay. It is a pretty sight to see the long 
ranks falling before the mower’s wjythe, though I 


as you turn for one last backward 


glance, the first star bums in Ihe pale sky above 
you. Nigiit has come o’er the forest village. Au 
reooir, 

THE BELLS OF Y A R R I C K. 

A PRO-SE IDYia,, IN THREE SCENES. 

SCENE III. 

SuRELT Yarrick looks at its best in autumn! 
Foregrounds of rud<ly loam, which has turned 
oyer obedient to the gentle persuasion of the 
j»Ioagh3haro, exhaling delicious perfume; middle 
distances of waving gold, which the whispering 
breezes move gently to receive the play of lights 
and shadows; backgrounds of stony gray, run¬ 
ning off into tender green and shadowy purple 
where the heather spreads its carpet; in the far 
distance the gleam of the waters of Boardsey 






THE BELLS OF YAREICK. 


dancing in the glinting sunlight; spanning all, 
the limpid azure canopy, flecked with clouds soft 
as snowflakes, and ever changing into new and 
beautiful combinations. 

Martha Prout combines in her comfortable 
person two distinct offices ; she ministers at the 
Vicarage as both cook and housekeeper. There 
being no culinai’y problems to engage ber atten¬ 
tion to-day, she sits under ,a great apple-tree in the 
orcluard knitting , stocking, and ever and anon 
gazing up with a|>pi ()bation at the branches bow¬ 
ing with their bountiful load. All the moniing 
she lias beeu ■'viaking preparation for the return 
of the Vicar, ulio fo the last two montlis hip 
been sojourning abroad. This afternoou it is 
exceptionally warm, ami as Martha sits in hor 
comfortable acker chair catcliing the sunshine 
straying throiigh the network of boughs above, she 
nods over her stocking. Hard by, the pigeons coo 
amorously in the veranda of their ele.vated little 
residence. A lark, pouring out from its heart ecsta¬ 
tic melody, mounts upward into the azure concave. 
A great bumble-bee comes dioiling along through 
the air, aimlessly, after the fashion of its kind. ‘ I 
can’t abide 'em i' Martha says, holding her head 
back in trcpidatiou, and inspecting the insect 
through lier spe.c.tacles ; * they deu make a body’s 
flesh creep ! AJ’aj's did miuo siu' 1 's a child.' 
Then, after n ,4it.ch or Iw'.', the melody of ;ur.ini<;r 
SOU' Is soothes her, and she half closes her eyes, 
yhe hears the vo'.ce of one far off singiim over bis 
hedging and diiching; the air is catching, and 
31artha, .s!i*epily following it, feels pi-.rsonally 
aflronr"'! a! the I’Mi-rance of .a fal.“e note. ' llhjss 
the boy, what’s in. ht for ! Lived i'' Yarrick all’s 
life, ami can’t sing Pogwell Peggy yet! ’ The 
subject ef the stricture cotnes to the end of his 
bar, and d: votes his attention to his spado aud 
1‘ill-liook, and the musical critic is left in peace. 
Succumiung to tin' sooihiug inihu'iice of all around, 
Martiia I’rout slumbers. 

.Enters into the orchard a man, soldierly in 
bearing, dark brown of hue. One of the sleeves 
of b.is coat is doubled and stitebevi to the shoulder, 
tlu; limb for whicli it was made Ikiing ab.scnt. 
lb liiiimes fora moment, and looks abemt, then 
/'joying Martha, makes towards her. She, heariisg 
a hvotstep, clutches convulsivcdy at 'her knitting- 
nc"idle.«, then recover.-<. 

‘How yeu deu startle a body, Dennis !’ 

‘.Been havin’ a snooze, Martha I’ inquires Dennis 
amicably. 

Tlie aspersion ruffles MartluOs plumage. ‘Ho; 
I. han’t!’ she replies. ‘Reckon I know my place 
better! I've told yen afore that we han’t got 
noue o’ they lujiu ways i’ Yarrick.’ And die 
cnqdiasises her sarcasm with a sni If. 

‘ Don’t yeu mind me, Martha,’ says Dennis 
soothingly. ‘I thought as ’twas warm-like, and 
you havin’ al’ays been of a full habit o’ body ’- 

This is more than mortal flesh can bear; and 
the outraged Martha rises inajesticallv. ‘Perhaj)S 
yeu’ll ’scuse me pullin’ yeu up short, Dennis 
Ladbrook, an’ tollin’ yeu that you an’t no longer 
dwellin’ among black inlidels an’ sich-like.’ 
And Martha shakes out her skirt venomously, as 
though to draw attention to that emblem of 
civilisation. 

‘‘ Why, bless the woman!’- 

‘ I would at least be civil-spoke, sm’ not use low 
words,’ interrupts the exasjierated handmaiden. 


* Come, come, Martha ; yeu mustn’t take offence 
W’here none’s meant You needn’t be so contrairy 
—to-day of all days tool’ 

Martha appears subdued. ‘Tliat’s treu,’ she 
says in a mollified tone. Denny’s reference has 
recalled her thoughts. 

‘ Feel as though I can’t stay still to-day, Martha; 
seems somehow to have been such a skurry at the 
last,’ says Denny, sitting down on a stump of 
wood. ‘ All’s ready now,’ he continues, stroking 
his chin thoughtfully. ‘They tell me the new 
bc-lls are sweeter-toned than the old, though that 
can’t well be. The lads say they ’ll give Yarrick 
such a f)eal as it’s never heard before.’ 

‘ La, Dennis! Avhat a surprise 'twill be for the 
master! Reckon he’ll feel main sadly, poor dear.’ 

‘ That’s like enough, Martha.’ 

Denny’s thoughts stray back, ‘Master Gerald 
thought of this d^,’ he says half aloud. 

‘Bless him!’ says Martha softly; then adds, 
after a pause: ‘ I've been at they chairs all the 
juornin’, an’ they shine just beautiful ; come an’ 
see ’em, ].)ennis.’ And they go in together, 

‘ Miss Ella’s often spoke of him sin’ the nows of 
his death came to us. How her pretty face will 
light up, to be sure !’ 

The two return to the orchard, and there 
Martha make.s Dennis again tell her of the_TOst, 
She never tires of listenitig to his accounts of all 
that lias happened. Somehow the sight of that 
empty sleeve has touched Tmr heart, and to her 
Dennis htcH become a hero. 

Yes, Gerald’s directions have been thus far 
faithfully carried out, and all is now prepared for 
their con-summation. To-day, Yarrick is m a state 
of supjnessed excitement; the villagers gather in 
knois to lUscusH the subject of which their minds 
arc full, aud make frequent pilgrimages to the 
church and the Vicarage. The nearest rail wav 
station lies uinc miles distant, and the train which 
bears the Vicar and his little daughter is timed to 
arrive at seven o’clock. Harry Winu has been 
delegated to drive over and meet them, and he 
I feels much as an ambassador charged with a deli¬ 
cate mission ; has he not to keep from their ears 
; llie ncw.s of wliat has happened, and this for two 
! long hours, when interrogations are like to be 
I jdentiful and varied ? Feeling the weight of his 
rt'spori.sibility, he restlessly paces the etable-yard 
for a full hour before starting-time, and there 
I rehearses a sufliciency of replies to meet contin¬ 
gencies. The hour passes, the journey from Yar¬ 
rick is accomplished, and IVinn drives into the 
station-yard, where, during the ten minutes lie 
has to wait, hi.s trepidation increases. Finally the 
train glide.s up to the platform, and theu does the 
eye of Jehu grow feverish, for he sees the ^ icar 
aud Ella alight and make towards him. Greeting 
takes place, the two mount and settle down, 
Robin responds to a flick of the whip, and the 
start is made. As they drive past the flying 
hedgerows to the music of clicking hoofs, the two 
feast their eyes on the old familiar spots, which 
reappear in quick succession, and occupy their 
tongues in passing comments of an exclamatory 
kind upon them. So all goes well. Winns nerv¬ 
ousness is not noticed; and with ap ladescnbahle 
sense of relief he feels that Yarrick is being 

neared. - 

‘ 1 sbould like to have a glimpse of thte ohuroh 
in the fading light; wouldn’t you, Sunbeam V 
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*0 yes, papa.* And they lead him to a chair, and make much 

< Drive jironM by the lower road, Winn/ of him. Seated there by the oriel window, 

Harry is dumfounded ; be pulls up Robin with gazing out over the flower-garden to the familiar 
i jei%, and gazes helplessly into the Vicar’s face. meadows, they listen to his words, making him 
‘The lower road,’the Vicar repeats, indicating begin at the very beginning, and recount his 
the direction with a movement of the hand. adventures step by step. And when he comes 

For a moment Harry’s tongue cleaves to the to speak of Cawnpore, his hearers know that he 


roof of his mouth, then he rises to the occasion. 
‘But think o* Martha Prout, sir! She’s n-dyin’ 
to see Miss Ella.’ The tone of sympathy is touch¬ 
ing to hear. 

The Vicar regards him in some surprise, but 
Ella comes to the rescue. ‘ Dear old Martha! 
She thinks the tea will spoil. Don’t lef ns dis¬ 
appoint her, papa. She will let us out afterwards, 
if W'e do justice to it.’ 

The Vicar laughs softly. ‘ All right, Winn,’ he 
says ; ‘ drive home.’ And Harry does so, feeling j 
that his stratagem has succeeded, i 

As they drive through Yarrick, beaming smiles { 
on every side from the villagers Avho are standing ' 
about greet their return. The Vic.ar has a kindly , 
word for each. Noticing, after a time, the marked ^ 


rises to the occasion, is about to tell ot the death of him he loved so 
It, sir! She’s n-dyin’ W’ell. In homely language Denny paints the 
of sympathy is touch- scene, -and the Vicar’s cheeks flush as he hears 

of that last gallant burst into the bristling 
in some surprise, but bayonets. ‘Brave lad!’ he says, rising in his 
‘ Dear old Martha ! excitement. ‘ From the moment he spoke to me 
oil. Don’t lef us dis- on that night wlien the belfry fell, I knew that 
I let us out afterwards, he would do !’ Then Denny tells of the dis¬ 
covery of the prostrate figure; and looking up, 
‘All right, Winn,’ he says that he is come to bear a message. 

Harry does so, feeling | What is it that causes the Vicar to stai't sud- 
ided, denly to his feet; that causes his face for a 

irrick, beaming smiles { moment to pale, and then sends the blood cours- 
gers Avho are standing ' ing back to his cheeks? Wafted to his ears on 
?he Vic.ar has a kindly , the perfume-laden air come the sw’eet sounds as of 
ter a time, the marked ^ old, the melody he loves. As oim dreaming, he 


manner in which they stand and gaze, he turns to i turns slowly round to Dennis ; the faithful fel- 
Winn and asks : ‘ Is the village holiday-making ? ’ j low’s head is bowed, and for a moment he cunnot 
Winn feels that so near home he can aiford to j 8i)eak. When he regains his voice, he whispers 
take the question calmly. ‘No ; they an’t ’zactly j liuskily : ‘Twas the last thing he said : “Tell the 
holiday-making, sir,’ ho says; then he relapses, ! Vicar I thought of him listening to my bells I’” 
chuckling inwardly. There, sure enough, is j 

Martha, waiting on the steps to w’elcome them, i By the tower of Yarrick church the ground 
Ella bounds forward, and throws her arms about ' slopes we8t\var<l in a series of gentle undulations, 
her neck. ‘0 Martha, W'e are so glad to get back | Below, and skirting the churchyard,-is a great belt 
home to you! ’ And the Vicar takes her hand i of tirs ; and beyond these may be caught the 


kindly and says: ‘That we are, Martha/ Chat¬ 
ting merrily the while, they enter the parlour, and 
sit down to the meal which Martha has prepared 
for them. There is a stillness in the air; the 
evening shadows have lengthened, and through the 
open window come harvest scents, wafted from 
the ricks. When the meal is nearly finished, 
Martha re-enters the room, and says demurely: 
‘Please sir, there’s some un waiting as says he’d 
like to see yeu when yeu’ve done tea.’ 

‘ Who is it, Martha ? ’ 

The ambassadress smoothes her apron, and says : 
‘ Please sir, I an’t to say.’ 

The fairy presiding at the tea-um arrests the 
progress to her mouth of a slice of bread-and- 
butter ; and the Vicar looks up bewildered. ‘ You 
are not to say ? ’ 

‘No sir/ 

* Well—a—shew him in, Martha.’ 

But, before Martha can turn, Dennis has entered. 
For a moment he pauses, a little overcome now 


gleam of the waters of Boardsey. On tins spot 
there is a little monument, whose . iuscrijdion 
simply tells how one Gerald Herrick fell figlitiug 
for his country in the trenches of Cawnpore. 
Here—most often when the sun is (lushing the 
western sky wdth glory as it sinks to rest—two 
figures njay be seen, tending the roses whh;Ii 
cling so tenderly to the stone. Tho one, a fair- 
haired inai<leu, is she w'ho was formerly known as 
Little Sunbeam ; the other is the maimed soldier, 
Dennis Ladbrook. 


SOME STRANGE AVOCATIONS. 

Stkanoe ar6 the shifts to which humanify is 
sometimes put to earn tlie wlierewithal to .sui)ply 
its daily needs; and many are the ways of 
getting a living not to be found catalogued in 
any known list of trades. Few are the ills to 
which flesh is lieir for which a remedy or pallia¬ 
tive may not be obtained, if one only knows 
where to seek it. For instance, w’Uat a medical 


that his mission is approaching so nearly to its where to seek it. ror instance, w’Uat a medical 
completion. Martha quietly turns, and leav'cs the ! witness lucidly described as a ‘ contusion of tho 
room unobserved ; a minute later she has thrown | integuments under the orbit, w’ith extravasation 
her shawl over her ‘head, and is speeding along i of blood, and ecchymosis of the surrounding cel- 
towards the church. As she walks, the good soul j lular ti.'isue,’ may now be so deftly manipulated 
wipes her eyes softly with her apron ; tlie face of ^ as to defy observation, by having recourse to a 
the lad whom she had tended ami scolded and * professor of the art of doctoring black-eyes—an 
loved in the old day^ comes back very vividly to i avocation recognised by Mr Dickens, in his Dic- 
her just now. | tionary of London, wherein any one unfortunately 

And as the light had fallen on the figure of the ; afiiicted with an accidental black-eye, but obliged 
maimed soldier, the emotional little lady at the i at the same time to go into society, is advised to 
had sprung up and run tow’ards him. ‘Is i betake himself to a certain ‘ artist in black-eyes,’ 
^k^ally you, Denny ?' she says. j equal to coiicealijig tlie moat aggravated specimen 


naci sprung up ana run tow’aros iniu. ‘is j 
w^ally you, Denny ?' she says. j 

The * Vicar too has risen, and grasping his : 
hand, is gazing earnestly into his face, ‘We are i 
light glad to see you back, Ladbrook. "VVelcoine i 
once more to Yarrick! ’ I 


at a cost of half-a-crown, or double that fee if the 
patient must be attended at home. 

Said a witness under cross-examination: ‘ I 
am an Early-caller. I calls different tradesmen 
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at early hours, from one till half-past five in 
the morning, and that is how I get my living. 
1 gets up between twelve and onej I goes to 
bed at six, and sleeps till the afternoon. I calls 
bajters between one a d two—the bakers are 
the earliest of all.' \ hat sort of a living ho 
made is not recorded. A pound a week, wc 
should say, would be the outside figure, and to 
earn that ne would need a couple of scores of 
customers. The early-callcr’s fee is well earned, 
since but for his intervention his clients would 
often lose a day’s pay, if not be thrown out 
of work altogether, by failing to keep time. 
—Not so deserving of encouragement are the 
* tup-pennies,’ carrying on their vocation in those 
quarters of London where pawnbrokers and poor 
people abound. They are feminine irjtermedi- 
aries between the pawnbroker and folks anxious 
to raise a loan upon their belongings, who, 
rather than transact such business for them¬ 
selves, are willing to pay twopence for every 
arcel conveyed to everybody’s ‘ uncle ’ or re- 
eemed from his clutches. These go-betweens, 
it is averred, also receive a quarterly commission 
from the tradesmen they favour with their patron¬ 
age ; and so, one way and another, contrive to 
make a comfortable living out of their neigh¬ 
bours’ nece-ssities. 

Convinced that du])licated presents were har¬ 
dens me and unprofitahlo possessions to newly 
mariicd folks, a xute New Yorker hit upon the 
hapj>y notion of relieving them of such super- 
tluities; and success begetting imitation, tlnTe 
are now some half-dozen traders iji the Emjure 
City dealing in wo.ldiiig-gifts ; one limiting his 
dealings to china ; another to silver and plated 
ware; while all is fish that comes to the net 
of a third, who keeps a huge store ostensibly 
devoted to the sale of unredeemed pledges. Said 
this worthy to an iiujuiring gentleman : ‘When 
a young coui)l(‘ belonging to good families get 
married, nine times out of ten they find them¬ 
selves in possession of certain kinds of house¬ 
hold stuff enough to last several generations. 
One bride, for instance, received eiglit ))airs of 
opera-glasses ; of course slie did not want them 
all, and I bought five of lliem. When a mar¬ 
riage between two rich ftdks counts off, a list 
of the presents giuierally finds its way into the 
newspapers. 1 don’t go to them as soon as tliey 
are married ; they’d kick you t)ut of tlie house If 
you went on such business for the first lew weeks. 
You Inive to let them .settle down to housekeeping, 
and find out for themselves how much usele.s8 
stuff they have got; and even then, the "wife 
generally objects to sell ; but after seeing them a 
few times, they fall in with the idea, ainl are will¬ 
ing to sell wliat they don’t want ; and then a bar¬ 
gain is soon struck. Young married people seldom 
know the value of the presents they receive, and 
besides, they cost them nothing, so it is all ])rofit 
to them.’ And probably not far from all profit to 
the shrewd purchaser, rvho takes their suporfiuitie.s 
off their hands on his own tenus. 

There are men in Paris, birds of a feather with 
the chiffonier, who go from hospital to hospital 
collecting the linseed plasters that have served 
the turn of doctor and patient; afterwards press¬ 
ing the oil from the linseed, and disposing of 
the linen, after bleaching it, to the papermaker. 
Others make a couple of francs a day by collect¬ 


ing old corks, which being cleaned and pared, 
fetch, it is said, half a franc per hundred. If this 
be 80 , it would be worth somebody’s while to 
go cork-collcctiug in London and other large 
towns. 

A lady-resident of the Faubourg St-Qermain is 
credited with earning a good income by hatching 
red, black, and brown ants for pheasant pre¬ 
servers. One Parisian gets his living by breed¬ 
ing maggots out of the foul meats he buys of the 
chiffoniers, and fattening them up in tin boxes. 
Another breeds maggots for the special l>ehoof of 
nightingales ; and a third ‘ marenaud d’asticots ’ 
boasts of selling between thirty and forty millions 
of worms every season for pi.scatorial purposes. 

! He owns a great pit at Montmartre, wherein he 
keeps his store. Every day his scouts bring him 
fresh stock, for which he pays (hem froiii five to 
ten pence j>er pqjtmd, according to quality; re- 
selliug them to anglers at just double those rates, 
and clearing thereby something over three hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. No wonder he professes 
great fondness for his ‘children,’ as he calls 
them ; although, like other fpnd fathers, he is 
ready enough to part with them when opportunity 
offers. 

Tlii-s curious avocation is not unknown in 
England. Soine twelve years ago we are Jiold, 
Mr Wells, a fishing-tackle maker of Nottingham, 
in order to insure a constant supply of bait for 
his customers, started a farm for the rearing of 
lobworms, cockspurs, ring-tailed brandlings, and 
other worms in demand among the disciples of 
Wallon, who abound in the old lace town. To 
keep his farm stocked, men and boys go out at 
night collecting worms in the meadows and pas¬ 
tures ; a moist warm night yielding from two to 
si.\ thousand worms. As soon as they are brought 
in, they are placed in properly selected moss, 
(ield-moss for choice, to scour until they become 
little more than skin—freshly caught worms 
being too tender for the anglers to handle; while 
‘ when a worm is properly educated, he is as tough 
as a bit of india-rubber, and behaves as a worm 
should do when )iut upon the hook.’ When this 
condition is attained, the worms are packed in 
moss, and put up in light cjftivas hags for the 
market. This worm-merchant does not entirely 
depend upon the industry of his collectors, but 
breeds large quantities himself in his own garden : 
the component parts of his breeding-heap being a 
secret he not unnaturally keeps to himself. 

Ludlow Street, a very unsavoury quarter in 
New York, is inhabited chiefly, if not wholly, by 
Poles; living iu the smallest of tenements, and 
given to sharing their limited 62 )aoe rvith cals, 
dogs, ducks, and geese. They are the cat-meat— 
not cat’s-meat—purx’eyors of the city, Imatiug 
the streets at night to capture stray cats for con¬ 
version into sausages. Three among them e8})e- 
cially devote themselves to getting, feeding, and 
breeding cats for the table. Such wits as are 
captured by their ‘ hoys,’ are carefully sorted; 
tliose in good conditioji being slaughtered at once, 
while the others are relegated to large boxes, 
to be fed regularly with a fattening compound. 
Sometimes the animals are confined in a yard, the 
walls of which are smeared with something so 
obnoxious to puss that she will not cross it—^ 
something for which town-gardeners here would 
give much to know the recipe. Our authority, who 
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visited a Ludlow Street cat-yard not long ago, 
says; ‘ It presented a most amusing spectacle. 
About a hundred cats of all sizes, colours, and 
ages were sleeping, eating, quarrelling, and cater¬ 
wauling; all grades being represented, from the 
handsome Angora and Maltese, to the homely 
back-yard Tom.’ When considered fit for eating, 
the cats are di.sposed of to ‘ small butchers ’ who 
make a specialty of cat-sausage, and festoon their 
shop-winaows with them ; the delectable delicacies 
having a ready sale, which is ever increasing ; 
those who indulge in them declaring cat-meat 
superior to any rabbit. 

An advertisement in a New York journal 
offering coloured ladies instruction in French, 
music, and deportment, sent an inquisitive reporter 
in search of the advertiser, who proved to be 
a comefy full-blooded negress, talking with the 
fl.uency of her kind, but with hardly a trace of 
negro dialect; thanks to having lived many years 
in the service of a Creole family in New Orleans, 
and mixing but little with her own race. Mrs 
Johnson owned her peculiar bu.siuess was not so 
flourishing as it might be, but it was a growing 
one, and she did not doubt it would prove a 
paying one in good time ; since there was no lack 
.of ccuoured ladies emulous of the graces and 
accomplishments of their white sisters, and willing 
to pay two dollars for an hour's lesson in either 
branch. Her pupils, she said, ‘took hold’ of 
the piano readily enough, but did not care about 
learning French, being much more anxious to 
speak English, or ‘ United States ’ as she preferred 
calling it, like white folks. There w'as not much 
difficulty in teaching them how to walk, bow, 
and so on; but it took a deal of patient drilling 
to cure them of ignoring the g in words ending 
in ing, and of saying ‘whar,’ ‘dar’ and ‘thar’ 
instead of w’liere and there; while it was especi¬ 
ally difficult to teach them the niceties of emphasis 
and inflection. Nevertheless, she had ‘ taken the 
kinks, if not out of the hair, out of the tongue ’ of 
many a woman as black as herself, and achieved 
notable success with a pure negress from Alabama, j 
who was so ashamed of her skin, and so convinced i 
that no white pereon ever respected a black one, 
that she always wore a heavy veil when walking 
in the streets. Mrs Johnson’s model pupil, how¬ 
ever, was ‘a light mulatto, as pretty a girl as 
you would meet in an hour’s walk on Broadway ; 
young, slender, and just as stylish as she can 
be,’ whom her proud preceptress was ready to 
match against the daughter of any white million¬ 
aire for good manners. 

Bone-collecting is not an avocation peculiar to 
the States, but there are nevertheless bone-col¬ 
lectors of various kinds. Jobn-Chiuauian, content 
enough to live and die far away from the land of 
his birth, has a decided objection to his bones 
remaining in alien earth. Wo understand that! 
the Chinese guilds in California employ men to 
go all over the country, even to Oregon, and 
across the Sierra Nevada, to collect the bones of 
their compatriots, which, after being scraj'ed, are 
(Carefully rolled in paper, labelled, and despatched 
.^•San Francisco, where they remain until enough 
ite accumulated to load a vessel, when they are 
sent to Hong-kbng for final interment. Ships 
carrying, such a cargo can carry nothing else; for! 
when a vessel had.a cargo partly of bones and! 
partly of flour, grain, and the like, the eatables j 


were found unmarketable in China, because of a 
belief that gaseous emanations permeated them, 
or from sheer superstition. 

The same rule apparently obtains wherever 
Chinamen go ; for in a Melbourne newspaper we 
read: ‘During the month, a party of Chinese, 
accompanied by a European, nave been busily 
engaged visiting cemeteries in the country dis¬ 
tricts, exhuming the bones of deceased Chinamen, 
for the purpose of transmission to China. The 
bones, after exhumation, are carefully counted, to 
ascertain that none are absent, and ore then tied 
up in parcels, labelled, and inclosed in boxes with 
a quantity of written papers and a pack of Chinese 
playing-cards. Incense and perfumed papers are 
kept burning during the ceremony. The number 
of skeletons which have been taken up is very 
great.’ 

How the collectors of Chinese bones are re¬ 
munerated, is more than w'e know ; if they are 
paid by results, it is to be hoped they are more 
lionest in their dealings than certain contractors 
who, undertaking to exhume and re-inter the 
bodies of the Federal soldiers who foil before 
Petersburg and Ilichniond, at the rate of eight 
dollars a body, seixirated each corpse into four 
parts, placed each part in a coffin, and received 
four times their proper reward from the American 
government! 


ASTONISHING THE NATIVES. 
AVhereveu they go, the soldiers of a Highland 
regiment generally contrive to astonish the natives. 
As the famous Forty-secoud were marching early 
one morning through a Fantee village, the pipers 
struck up ilcy, Julinnic Cope, bringing the people 
out of their huts in the utmost consternation, in 
the belief that the Ashantees were on them. As 
soon as they saw that their awakeners were men 
of another colour, the villagers sought closer 
acquaintanceship; but catching .sight of the pipers, 
a Btainpede took place; and not the boldest among 
them ventured to come nigh again until the rear 
of the detachment was clear of the village. Then 
tliey followed at a res])eetrul di.stauce, au(j/when 
the troo[)3 halted, the Fautees growing courageous, 
crowdial round, the ])ipers being the centre of 
attraction, under the idea tliat they were officers 
of great dignity, and the pipes some niy.sterious 
instruments for the destruction of the Ashantees. 
They improvised a war-dance in honour of the 
bearers, much to the disgust of the pipe-major, 
who wanted to know ‘ what lie was made a jieep- 
show of for,’ and contemptuously asked if they 
had never seen a kiltie befoi’e. 

As a rule, Indians do not give such open expres¬ 
sion to their feelings. A settler in. the Far West 
giving a little dinner-party, invited thereto a few 
lialf-civilised Indians, who displayed a desire to 
‘go tlirough’ the bill of fare. A young chief 
after eyeing the mustard curiously for some time, 
helped himself to a good spoonful and swallowed 
it. He said nothing to betray his ustonishmeut; 
but despite himself^ the tears streamed down his 
clieeks. An aged chief sitting opposite asked 
what he was crying about, and was gravely in¬ 
formed he was thinking of his poor old father 
who died a short time ago. Presently the old 
fellow took a dip from the mustard-pot, and his 
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eyes likewise proved too weak ‘or too strong for his 
will Then his young friend, in a sympathising 
tone, inquired the cause of his grief. Said the 
beguiled one : ‘ I was thinking it was a pity you 
didn't die when your old father did.’ 

All too readUy as the red man takes to fire¬ 
water, he cannot comprehend the paleface’s taste 
for hot condiments. Naukura, a Plover Bay 
Indian in much request by ship-captains as an 
interpreter, was a fellow of xinappeasable curi¬ 
osity ; but he made a point of never expressing 
surprise at anything. The first time he was inside 
the engine-room of a steamship, all Naukum said, 
after thoroughly examining his surroundings, w'as: 

‘ Too niuchee wheel; make man too muchee think.’ 
But he was fated to be astonished once by having 
some pepper.sauce introduced into his food, and | 
owned to having experienced a new sensation, and ' 
not liking it. ‘ Me stand good deal,’ sjiid he; ‘ but | 
me no stand white man eat fire on his meat.’ i 

Mr Whymper won the admiration of hi.s Alas- I 
kan friends by the exhibition of a few of those \ 
amusing pyrotechnic toys termed Pharaoh’s ser- ! 
pents. Sir Samuel Bilker found a galvanic battiu-y 
a sure source of astonishment in savagedom. At 
jiarting with Hot Jamar of Fatiko, the traveller 
placed the two handles of the apijaratus in ^ 
the hands of that potentate, which giive a shock, 
and sent him iiway surpri.sed and ilelightisl; iind ’ 
not1i"ig pleased the king of Unyoro so much as ^ 
witnes-siiig the elfect of electricity upon the mom- i 
hers of his court and household, every one of j 
whom was compelled to undergo the operation; i 
Kamiusi insisting upon the operator putting the ' 
battery to its utiuu.~t nower, and going into roars 
of laughter at the s iglit of hi.s favourite minister . 
rolling on his back in contortion.-^, without the i 
possibility of letting the tortiuing baudle.s fall ' 
from his gra.sp. 

The author of I'leo Years in Fiji found a scari- i 
fier (a kind of cupping glas.s) of even greater 
service to himself, while yielding imbounded ^ 
delight to the native.^. ‘Nothing,’ he writes,' 
‘ W!ia considered more witty by those in the sttcret, 
than to place this apparently harmless instrument: 
on the back of some uu.susjiecting native ami ; 
touch the spring. In an iiistunt twelve lancet.-^ 
would plunge into the swartliy.llesli. .'riien would ■ 
follow a long-drawn cry, scarcely audible aiuid.it' 
the peals of laughter from the by-staudera. As ; 
soon as the native recovered from the alarm con- | 
seiiuent on the suddeune-ss of this attiick, he would ■ 
ask to have the application repeated perhaps si.x I 
or seven times. The reason of this was not very | 
evident at first; but I found by-and-by that the ; 
operation was considered a wholesome one, anil ' 
also that the regularity of the marks left on the ' 
skin was much admired. At a time of great i 
scarcity, when the natives refused to sell any food, j 
I bethought myself of the scarifier ; and by'e,xac.t- j 
ing a taro-root from each person who wished to be ’ 
0 ])erated on, succeeded in collecting enough sup- '• 
plies to complete the journey.’ 

A missionary stationed at one of the South Sea | 
Islands determined to give his residence a coat of 
whitewash. To obtain this in the absence of 
lime, coral was reduced to powder by burryng. 
The natives watched the proces.s of burning 
with interest, believing the coral was being 
cooked for them to eat. Next moraing they 
beheld the niis-sionary’s cottage glittering in 


the rising sun white as snow. They danced, they 
sang, they screamed with joy. The whole island 
was in commotion. .Whitewash became the rage. 
Happy was the coquette who could enhance her 
charms by a daub of the white brush. Oonten- 
tions arose. One party urged their superior rank ; 
another obtained possession of the brush, and 
valiantly held it against all comers ; a third tried 
to upset the tub to obtain some of the precious 
cosmetic. To quiet the hubbub, more white¬ 
wash was made; and in a week not a hut, a 
domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment hut 
was as white as snow; not an inhabitant but 
had a skin painted with grotesipie figures; not a 
pig that was not whitened ; and even mothers 
might be seen in every direction cajxering joyously, 
and yelling with delight at the superior beauty of 
their w'hitewasbed babies. • 


THE ELECTBIC VACUUM TUBE. 

The attcnlion recently directed towanls electric 
illumination h;i.s brouglit again into notice some 
of the earlier discoveries in connection with this 
science. One of the most beautiful of these is 
to be seen in what is termed the vacuum tube. 
The illuminating power of the electric curreqk icf” 
a rarefied atmosidiere has been investigated by 
Grove, Ga,s.siot, Pliicher, &c., their labours being 
much helped by the handiwork of Geissler of Bonn, 
Avho carried the art of glass-blowing for philo- 
s(jphical instruments to higli perfection. Vacuum 
apparatu.s for electrical purposes are now known 
all over the world as Geissler’s tubes. 

These tubes have at each end a small piece of 
])latiimm wire fused into the glass, with a protrud¬ 
ing loop of wire out.side, so that they may be 
readily connected with the. source of electricity ; 
the air in the clo.sed tube is then exbau.sted 
by an aperture made for that purpose, which is 
afterwards hermetically sealed. Upon connecting 
the platinum wires with the poles of an intensity 
coil, the whole interior of the tube is illuminated 
wiih a beautiful jiink-pnrple gltw, deepening into 
a rich violet towards the negative pole ; whilst 
tiu! wire.s throw off minute sparks entirely dilfe- 
rent in aiqxearaiicc from the well-known blue 
spark. 

As the only absolute requisite in the construc¬ 
tion of the..se tubes is the exclusion of atmospheric 
air, an infinite variety of forms has been devised. 
Name.s may be made of twisted glass, which will 
buist into light when connected with the coil; 
and minute traces of different gases, organic and 
inorganic, will give varying colours under the 
electric current. 

Gassiot’s Cascade is composed of a cjdinder 
inclosing a slender vase ol uranium glass, having 
the tube conveying the current descending to 
nearly the bottom of the vase. As there is no 
other exit provided for it, the current ascends the 
sides of the vase, aiul jiours over jts edge in u 
continuous tloAv of living fire, until it reaches the 
opposite ]) 0 le. The beauty of this experiment is 
enhanced by the fluorescence of the uranium glass 
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of which jJjo vase is made, t»dcT the light from 
the current. 

Another adaptation of electricity inseparably 
assoomted with the name of Gassiot, is the electric 
star. The impression of light remains on the 
retina for about the one-eighth of a second—a phe¬ 
nomenon commonly known as persistence of vision. 
A single tube is mounted upon a urngnetic rotator, 
and put in connection with the intensity coil. 
As the machine revolves, the illuminated tube, 
through multiplication of impres8ion.s ui)on the 
retina, becomes a glowing wheel w’ith numberless 
radiant spokes. Properly conducted, the foregoing 
experiments are strikingly beautiful. 


TO MY CANARY. 

Halv Niitiyre ami half Art .art thou, 

Poor city bird ; 

Thy birth was not on woodland bough 
With zephyrs stirred. 

A little box upon a nail 
Thy life received ; 

And I, when others’ care did fail, 

Thy wants relieved. 

The melody that rippling bre.aks 
From thy clear throat 

Was not thine own—the skylark n)ako3 
That merry note. 

The greater world without thine own 
Is dark to thee ; 

Thy golden wings have never known 
Its mystery. 

The sun on thee, through cloudless sky. 
Did never smile ; 

Dull bricks and mortar liave been thy 
Canary Isle. 

But if for freedom thou dost sigh, 

My (^aptive pet, 

I ’ll loose thy wings, and help thee fly 
This cage of fret. 

And then, thy airy soul, uptliing 
Towards heaven’s gate, 

Will sing the song, as yet unsung 
Emancipate ! 

Say, wilt then fly the spreading air 
At thy,Bweet will, 

And never more in c.aptive’s fare 
Dip thy free bill ? 

If 80 , just chirp one last farewell. 

And hie thee hence, 

And leave me, till pas*d time dispel 
This present tense. 

See now 1 throw thy cage-door wide, 

And set thee free. 

Stretch forth thy wings, in conscious pride 
Of liberty. 


Thy hops do halt, as if delayed 
By fearful doubt. 

Why hesitant ? why so dismayed 
To know you’re out 1 

Hast thou no wish to seek near brooks 
Cool sbimmering shade ? 

Or dost thou still prefer the nooks 
By joiner made ? 

Thy years of caged ease have brought 
Such days of dreams, 

That lilK‘rty with labour fraught 
Worse bondage seems. 

Thou dar’st not go ! the wide outside 
Brings thee dismay ; 

The airs that thrill the lark’s life-tide 
Thy pulses stay. 

Then come, my sweet, and safe from harm 
Securely rest, 

And nestling in my bosom, calm 
Tby fluttering breast. 

And to this cace, with memories fond. 

Thy voire recall, 

And love shall knit its teiKlercst bond 
III willing thrall. 


CELLULOID. 

A mixture of tissue-paper atul camphor chemi¬ 
cally treated produces a substance known .as cidlu- 
loid, which is lari^ely manufactured and applied 
to an ahvjxys increasing variety of uses. It re¬ 
sembles gum in appc.arance, is of a lij^ht pale 
brown colour, and can be readily dyed through its 
whole substance, so as to imitate amber, mala¬ 
chite, tortoise-shell, or coral. "When converted 
into artificial ivory, tliere is, to an ordinary eye, 
no ditl'erence between it and ihc real product, and 
it can be useil for pianoforte keys, for handles, 
rinos, ornaments, and so forth, as readily as real 
ivory, at one-half of tht* cost. It is convc^ible 
into combs, jewelry, watch-cases, thiinliles, toe- 
caps for .shoes, parchiueiit, said to bo more servico- 
aiile for drumheads than ni.al ]tarchment, and into 
fiaper, which is afterwards fashioned on an enor¬ 
mous scale into culfs, collars, and .shirt fronts ; 
and .attempts are being made to adapt it for use 
as neckties. 


The (kmductors of Chambkbs’s Jouhnal beg to direct 
the attention of CoXTitlitinoBS to the following notice; 

ht. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor, High Ktroot, Edinburgh.’ 

2U. To insure return in case of ineligibility, postage- 
stamps should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. MANU.sciurrs should bear the author’s full Chrit- 
tian name, .surname, and address, legibly written; and 
should be w-ritten on one side of the leaf only. 

itk. J’oetical ofTerings should be accompanied by an 
envelope, stamped and directed. 

Unless Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return ineligiJble papers. 


I’rinted and Published by W. & Tl. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater¬ 
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THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
’With the advent of spring come the myriad 
pleasing sights and ^sounds of reviving nature. 
Beneath the sparkling sunlight of an Ajtril day, 
liill and valley, wood and wild, assume attractions 
which captivate alike the eye of th(i naturalist, the 
artisU and the poet. The spots which but a few 
weeks ago seemed so barren and desolate, are now 
instinct with the fresh beauty of returning life. 
Tlie tender green of the gras.s, the soft, blue of the 
sky, the sweet-voi', 1 choristers in the budding 
grove, denote that winter is past, and the time of 
the pinging of birds is come. Nuw it is that forest 
and field have Ihcdr attrjictions. Tiie dark pine 
that during all the winter months kept u]» a brave 
show of summer ganiilnrc, is now edged with a 
fringe of brighter green ; while the chestntit that 
wav(Ml naktal arms agiiinst the wintry sky, is 
rich witli the glo.ssy grandeur of its innumerable 
buds. The birch is preparing itself once more to 
hang out green tresses to the summer sun ; and 
the thrush that siu on the topmost hough i.s 
telling its tale of love to all .Die vi»iley. Along 
tlie woodland glade the turf feels soft and .springy 
beneath th' feet ; and wherever some little water- 
spring oozes forth, delicate mosses mark its course 
with their delicious green. A new activity seems 
to have entered the life of the multitudinous 
fauna of the forest, and the ear is never oppre.ssed 
nor the eye wearied with the thousand manifesta¬ 
tions of their spring-tide joy. 

As a charming companion for these and the 
summer months, we can scarcely name a pleasanter 
book than The Gamekeeper at Home (London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co.). It is an unacknowledged 
production, but is known to be from the pen of 
Mr Richard Jefferies, author of the recently- 
published Greene Feme Farm ; and Wild Life in a 
SotUhem County, which we had the pleasure of 
reviewing last year. The title very inadequately 
conveys to the reader the full scope and rich- i 
ness of the book; for it is by no means confined ■ 
to a mere narration of the habits and pursuits ; 
of the gamekeeper, but passes ‘ from the man ! 


to the territories over which he bears sway— 
the meadows, woods, and streams; and to his 
subjects, their furred and feathered inhabitants,’ 
Yet very pleasant and picturesque is the author’s 
description of the occupation and abode of the 
gamekeeper—his cottage in the ash-wood oii.the' 
slope—his kennels, with all their noisy tenants— 
his ferret-hutclies, his twine and rabbit nets, his 
man-traps and spring-guns. The latter antiquated 
engines are now illegal, and consequently lie in a 
corner neglected and covered with rust; hut ‘ the 
keeper will tell you that the man-trap used to be 
set up in the corner of the gardens and orchard 
belouging to the great house, and which, in the 
pre-policeman days, were almost nightly robbed. 
Jle recollects but one old man—a mole-catcher— 
who actually had experienced in his youth the 
sensation of being caught; he W’ent lame on one 
foot, the sinews having been cut or divided. The 
trap could be chained to its place if desired; but 
as a matter of fact, a chain was unnecessary, for 
no man could possibly drag this torturing clog 
along.’ • 

Y’lmt may be called the personality of the 
gamekeeper, is sketched with a graphic power 
not destitute of humour. The tall and stout, yet 
slightly stooping form ; the velveteen coat, glazed 
at the shoulder and sleeve where the gtm rub-s; 
the dog-whistle at bis button-hole ; his pocket- 
knife, which is a basket of tools in itself; his gun, 
which he loves as an old companion, and the 
balance and ‘ hang ’ of which he is so accustomed 
to, that he never thinks of kiming—‘he simply 
looks at the object, still or moving, throws the 
gun up from the hollow of his arm, and instantly 
pulls the trigger, staying not a second to glance 
along the barrel.’ He is perfectly civil to every 
one; and with a willing, manner towards his master 
and his master’s guests, he yet has a wonderful 
knack of getting his own way. Great on dogs, 
his opinion is listened to and taken by everybody, 
and by this knowledge many ‘tips’ are gained. 
At the farmhouse he is invited to sit do]rn and 
take a gloss, for his gossip is welcome, and his 
favour is always worth cultivating. He is proud 
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«f jbis'HQieet^Kdoii, and delights in the woods and 
He thinks the smell of the earth 
.the hedges and grass ‘as sweet 
; a shower. Tf a man asks him to 

t^e a glass of ale he never says ‘ No; ’ and when 
gentlemen give him ‘ tips/ he is ‘ much obliged/ 
and takes them home to his ‘ missus.’ He is not 
afraid of wet weather, for he does not regard it; 
and a greatcoat he scouts as a thing of nought. 
He has likewise his faults. Towards his under- 
men, and the labourers and woodmen who trans¬ 


ept to use his ground-ash stick rather freely, 
without thought of consequences. When he takes 


solitary trees in the park j and in the broken w dl 
of Idle park the tinjr tomtit creeps in between the 
stones imd builds his nest. Here the partridges 
roost on the ground, keeping clear of the dikes 
and hedges for fear of weasels and rats; and 
there the lordly pheasant steps out into the 
grass, ready with discordant whirr, if alarmed, 
to seek the shelter of the neighbouring trees. 
The rabbits slip down from the edge of the wood 
to nibble at the dainty pasture, prepared to whisk 
back out of sight at the lifting of a finger ; and in 
the evening the fox steals slyly out from tho 


gress his rules, he shews a hasty temper, and is ‘ weuding his way down into the meadows, 

° . where he will 


follow the furrows along their 
course, mousing as lie goes,’ 

Along with these pictnrescnio touches of tho 


a dislike to a man, nothing -will remove it; his j imd habitats of the wild animals, we have 

hatred is cordial, and he is full of prejudices.! many anecdotes of the domesticated kind, espe- 
Conservativo in his ways of thinking, the impres- j cially of the dog. ‘ Some dogs/ says the author, 
sions of his youth are strong within him, and he i ‘possess an initiating power—which in men is 
looks with contempt on everything which diverges j culled originality, invention, discovery they 
from his early-formed habits and methods. Yet i exjiorinienls. I had a pointer that exhibited 

he never gets sour of life. The ‘tips’ that are manner, .him w^ weak y 

f • • .• I f . 1 • when young, and lor tlnit reason, together with 

forthcoming from picnic parties who freijuent las circuu^tances, was never pnqiorfy trained- 

grounds in summer, and from the young gentle- ! „ f,,ct that may perhaps have pn.'vented her 
.^men who have a turn at ferreting rabbits with j o mb,cl” from congealing into the stolidity of 
him ..in winter, add a certain sof teuiug element ; routine. She became an outdoor pet, and followed 
to his surroundings; and as he is proud of Ids I at heel everywhere. One day some ponds were 
cottage, of his wife, of his family, of his gun, and ’ netted, and of the fish taken, a few chanced to bo 
of his dogs, he is on the whole as comfortable and i placed in a great stone trough Irom wliich cattle 
happy as may be * drank in the vard. Some time ;dterwards, Iho 

But the author takes us with his gamekeeper ’ ^ lish-they were roach 

^ ‘ . I tench, perch, and one small lack—were removed 

into the fields and the lorest, and here it is j^baUow tub white it was being cleansed. In 
perhaps that the general reader finds most to : tub, being scarcely a foot deep, tliougb broad, 

charm and please. We must here let the author ! the fish were, of course, distinctly visible, and at 
speak for himself. ‘The beauty of the park i once became an olyect of the most intense interest 
consists in its “breadth,” as an artist would say— 1 to the yioiiiter. She would not leave it, but aloud 
the meadows with their green frames of hedges i watching every motion of the lish, with her head 
are cabinet pictures, lovelv, but small; this is i other, llieio she 

life-size, a brJad cartoon from the l.aud of Nature. | have mnained some hours; aun wa.;| luund 
m. J • 1 n 1 • 1 w at la.st in the act ot removing them one by uiu;, 

•me sword rises and rolls along in t»Hbdations ; ^ 

like the slow heaves of an ocean wave. Be.sides j j them back into the .vater, and waited to 
the elms, there is a noble avenue of limes, and ! goe the result. She took a good look, and tlien 
great oaks scattered here and there, under whose | plunged her nose right uiuh r the surface a»l half- 
omple shade the cattle repose in tlie heat of tlie j way up tlie nedc, cumjiletely .suhnierging me head, 
day. In summer, from out the leafy chambers i ami in that po.siUou groped aliout on the bottom 
of the limes there falls the pleasant sound of bees i till a fish came in contact with her mouth, and was 
innumerable, the voice of whose trembling wing.s ! instantly snatched out. Tho head must have heen 
lulls the listening ear as the drowsy sunshine lulls ; under water each time nearly a minute, feeling 
the eyelid. . . It is difficult to decide at what 
time of the year the park is in it.s glory. The 
May-flower on the great hawthorn trees in spring 
may perhaps claim the pre-eminence, filling the 
soft breeze with exquisite odour. The Slay-bloom, 


for the fish. One hy one she drew them out and 
placed them on the ground, till only the jack 
remained. He pnz/ded her, darting away swift as 
an arrow, and .seeming to anticipate the enemy. 
But after a time he too was captured.’ When the 


pure white in its 'full splendour, takes a dull; fish were returned to the tub, the pointer again 
reddish tinge as it lades, wlien a sudden shake will j commenced her fi.Hhing. ‘ Scarcely anything,’ adds 
bring it down in showers.’ j tlie writer, ‘ could be imagined apiiarontly more 

Nor would this description of ‘the park’ be i ojtposite to the hereditary intelligence of a pointer 
complete without a reference to the variety of j than this ; and certainly no one nttcmpbid to 
birds and animals that have their local name and ! teach her, neither did she do it for food. It was 
habitation there. We hdve the honey-bee. and ■ an original motive of her own. To wliat can it bo 
the wasp, making melody high up in the lime-tree | compared but mind proceeding by experiment ? ’ 
branches; and the hmnble-bee close to the earth, i J n the course of tho work, many interesting 
buzzing slowiy along under the ai*ch of brier! accounts are given of the habite and peculiarities 
and bramble. The wood-pigeons are ‘ cooing ' j of the wild animals of the country—hares, rabbits, 
iu the .ticdl horse-cbestoutB ; and the blackbird, j foxes, badgers, &c.; also of the means of trapping 
thrush, and finclies are making merry in the | ami hunting such creatures. The wood-cut illustra- 
hedgcB.' The lonely mksel-thrush haunts the j tions, by Cnarles Wbymper, are many of them 
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ebanriing^ and add much to the beauty and utility 
of the work as a eompanion>book fot the sportsman 
and naturalist Its pictures of country life are 
fall of Milmaiaon; and the dwsriptions haTe about 
them a breeziness and buoyancy which recall even 
in the study, the scent of the hedgerows and the 
sights and sounds of rural felicity. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XVI.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I rolled tJiis trophy up carefully. 

It was about the time of my installation at 
Hartley Hall that I began to be conscious of a 
feeling which I have since regarded with some 
amusement I began to feel most marvellously 
old. My experiences of the world seemed to have 
been so varied that to ray own mind I was another 
Gil Bias or Roderick Random. And I quite seri¬ 
ously believe now that a certain instability, a 
certain taste for wandering and love of change 
which mark as a man, had their natural growtl) 
in the kaleidoscopic changes of my early life. 
When I was in bed and alone, I used to repeat 
to myself a line of a favourite hymn of Sally’s, 
with a sense of the uncertainty of things in general, 
which but few children of my age could have 
anived at, horn of those changeful experiences— 

‘ J c no abiding city here.’ To my novel-reading 
cliildhood it seemed natural tliat aimts and uncles 
should turn up in a random sort of w'ay, and bring 
abrupt changes into life; and I was so used to 
the mn' vrdlous, tli'♦ if Uncle lieu had turned into 


out together- Mend vm about to join us; but he 
waved ker back, end following her, said comethin^ 
in answer to wnh^ *he ;noddw eadly. 

When he had led aae some distance through 
the xaj eenspahion loakM np at me and 
said: * Johnny, my 14* Salty % ar-gcang down 
home to see her mother, Should yon like to go 
with her 1 ’ 

‘ Yes; indeed I should,’ I answered; and hoped 
that nothing was wrong in Sally’s affairs. 

* No, Johnny,’ said Uncle Ben; ‘ theer's nothin’ 
wrong. While you're theer, Johnny, if Sally 

asks yon to shew her* .— There he stopped in 

his speech and his walk, and arrested the pony, 
lie looked thoughtfully at me, and then laughing 
at my puzzled face, touched me on the cheek, and 
said: ‘ Never mind that now. When Sally asks 
you anythin’, why then it’ll be time anough to 
answer—won’t it i' * 

I said 1 suppotod it would; and ho tamed the 
pony’s head round, though we hiid not been out a 
()uarter of the comraou time, led me back to the 
front of the house, lifted me down without a word, 
and left me standing at the door. I had not been 
there long, when Hawker—the splendour in the 
canary-coloured plush and sky-blue coat, whom I 
had seen on my first visit, and had since grown 
familiar with—came to me and informed me that* 
I was wanted in the moruing-roonu Thither I 
went, and found Maud, who told me that Sally 
was going to start in an hour from then, and that 
she was expected to return, bringing me with her 
in two or three days’ time at farthest. Somehow, 
then; was a reservation in her manner—children 


a magician who ti ided new' lamps for old ones, | are quick to read such things—as if she desired to 
and iiad carried i.is owm Hall and Park into i say something and yet would not say it I had 
Central Africa, I should have been inclined to ! seen something of the same sort in Uncle Ben. 
accept it as :i fuUilment of the prophecies of my j When Sally came, there was an air of mystery 
little library. I find that usage has betrayed me. about her of an almost melodramatic cast, and she 
‘ Uncle Bcu.’ klr Hartley was not Mr Hartley palpably dissembled, like one behind the foot- 
long. 1 had not been a week in that rawly- lights. She w'ore so absurd a pretence of being 
splendid inansion before tlie red-laced bald-headed in her usual humour, that I was quite alanueu 
old gentleman was my closest chum, and had at it. Whilst the groom drove us to the railway 
assumed by his owm desire that title. He loaded station, I revolved the problem in my mind, and 
me with silver money, and bought a pony for my w'as persuaded before w'e got to the tram tliat some 
use ; and though I had no occasion to spend a ; new change of life was in store for me. I did not 

E enny and no opportunity, it seemed to afford I believe that Uncle Beu had tirgd of protecting me, 
im the greatest pleasure to chink four or five i for he had w’orn his most genial and affectionate 
new half-crowns together, and apjirouching me | look at parting, and had studded me all over with 
with a l('ok of sly jollity, to slip them into m}'! new half-crowns, setting me on my back on the 
pockets one by one, with many i>retences of doing ' sofa in order to do it, and laughing at me jollily 
it, between, as though the w'hole performance were the while. I was sure of Maud also ; and as for 
an elaborate conjuring trick, 1 had grown so : Sally, I w'as as convinced then as I am now' that 
rapidly during my fever, that I used sometimes ! that good creature would be a consenting party to 
to stand up and look at my owm toes with a sense nothing which w'ould harm me ; and yet I felt 
of distance from them such as no mature person persuaded that something new wiis about to befall 
twice my height ever experienced. But in spite me by the consent of all of them, and was in a 
of this, the pony’s rotund girth was something too nervous tremor to know' what the something could 
much for my small legs ; and for a long time I bo. I asked no questions, and Sally went on with 
sat him with a very precarious balance and a her pretence of there being nothing the matter 
general sense of insecurity. Uncle Ben used with as much success as any bandit who over 
generally to walk beside me, and not infrequently ostentatiously hid himself upon the boards. 

Maud would take the bridle on the other hand, The great mamifacturiug town lifted its chim- 
and BO we three would ramble slowly through the neys into the pall qf smoke which they them- 
park together, one of us in a state of nervous trans- selves created, and its streets had the old roll 
port, anti unwitting of the troubles of tiiose who and clamour and bustle. Sally took me into a 
walked beside him. One day when the grass was great coufectioneVs shop there, and gave me cakes 
crisp with the first frost of winter, and the brown and tea, and w'as very deferential to the waitress 
leaves dropped from the trees w'ithout a breath of who attended us. I was a little awed also, mmem- 
air to shake them, as though they released them- bering distinctly the petticoated figure vito stood 
selves of their own will, Uncle Ben and I went so strangely for me in memory, and who had first 
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seen tlie pUce, and thought what a palace it was 
a year ago. I waa very smartly dressed now, and 
booted and gloved in the nattiest way, so that I 
rather pitied that little figure. But I could not 
dissociate him from myself, and felt that I laboured 
under his special disabilities. The mistress of the 
establishment, a motherly-looking old lady who 
rustled her black silks with an air of great 
immrtance, came over and asked Sally whose 
little boy that was. Sally responded respectfully. 
It was the only son of Mr John Campbell of the 
Baker’s Green Ironworks. The old lady looked 
quite gently towards me, and said in a whisper 
that in that case I was an orphan. • 

‘Yes,’ said Sally. 

* Who was he living with ? ’ the old lady asked 
again. 

‘ He was livin’ a^ong of his Uncle, ma’am,’ Sally 
answered, ‘at Hartley HalL’ 

‘ Mr i^njamin Hartley ? ’ said* the old lady— 
‘ the great millionaire 1 ’ 

Sally answered in the affirmative. 

The old lady, after taking a long look at me 
over Sally’s head, went away again ; and 1 heard 
her whisper to one of the waitresses behind the 
long marble counter that I was the nephew of 
Hartley of Hartley Park, the great millionaire; 
ahtd .this whisper going round to all the marble- 
topped tables, I became conscious that I tvas being 
made a show of, so that I blundered with my teti, 
and had no idea as to what I ought to do with my 
eyes and hands. 

Sally was a little discomfited by this general 
inspection also; and when at last we rose to go, 
and I produced a big-clasped Russia-leather purse, 
which Uncle Ben had given me that morning to 
bold the new half-crowns in, the general public of 
the place was painfully interested in this glimpse 
at a portion of the great millionaire’s money, and 
I was very glad to escape with Sally to the street. 

The husk had fallen when we got to the railway 
station again in time to meet the train, which bore 
us to my native place. There was only one old 
gentleman in the second-class carriage in which 
we rode, and he was looking out of the window. 
I suppose that I spoke louder than I had intended, 
for when I asked Sally what a millionaire was, he 
looked round. 

Sally not being especially ready at dictionary 
definitions, responded: ‘Why, your Uncle’s a 
millionaire, my darling.’ 

The old gentleman turned round so sharply 
again that he knocked his hat off. ‘ Is that young 

]^ter-—er—er—Master ’- He snapped his 

fingers impatiently, as if he had forgotten a 
familiar name. 

‘ Master Campbell, sir,’ said Sally, helping him 
out. 

‘To bo sure,’ said the old gentleman—‘Ma.ster 
Campbell. He’s the nephew of—er—er, dear 

me!—he’s the nephew of—er’-- The old 

gentleman snapped his fingers again, as if he 
had forgotten a familiar name. 

‘Mr Hartley, sir, of Hartley Hall,’said Sally, 
helping him out again. 

‘ Of course’ said the old gentleman. ‘ Bless my 
soul; yes, of cojirse ! Dear me! ’ He put on a 
pair of glasses to look at me, and again I felt 
disconcerted, and had trouble with my roving eyes 
and hands. We got out at the same station, and 
the old gentleman seized an official in a gold- 


bound hat upon the platform and pointed me 
out to him triumphantly as though I were a 
marvellous curio. ‘That’s the nephew of the 

t reat millionaire, Hartley of Hartley Park, you 
now.’ 

The official person came forw’ard, and stooped 
down at the door which led from the platform, 
and stared at me under pretence of asking me for 
my ticket, and I felt that I was an impostor, and 
was making some pretensions—I did not know 
how—to something that did not belong to me. 

Outside the station, Sally commanded a fly, and 
we drove away through the familiar streets in 
which the same dull gas-lamps gleamed, and the 
same people went to and fro as of old. They 
were all the same, streets and people and shops, 
except that a tinman had opened a new establish¬ 
ment with plate-gla.s.s windows, in which the bright 
tin-ware glistened like silver. This one alteration 
made the whole place seem new and strange in 
the midst of all its familiarities. We were not 
long in reaching the rough and broken road in 
which the cottage stood. Looking from the 
windows of the fly, I could see the mounds of 
slag and cinder which lay solemnly, like real 
hills, behind it, when the driver halted and got 
down, and said he could drive no farther, because 
there was what he called ‘a crowning sin’ in front 
of us. By this we both understood him to mean 
a crowning-in. Tlie land had given way and had 
fallen into the hollow left by some disused coal¬ 
mine—had crowned-in the country-people say—an 
occurrence by no means uncommon in the district. 

I had often gone to look at places where such 
landslips had occurred, creating great rugged gaps 
which looked like Alpine valleys to my childish 
eyes. The driver said lie knew the way round, 
and for an extra fourpence undertook to pilot us 
anil carry the portmanteau. We went cautiously 
ill the darkness, and the lowering sky looked bare 
to me where some old trees had stood when I 
knew the scene so well. When we came to the 
cottage, it was made evident that our arrival had 
been expected, Sally’s mother liad spread upon 
the table a clean white cloth, which I knew by 
old experience to be reserved for occasions of high 
ceremony; and crockery-ware for three wa.^aid 
upon it. Tlio wrinkJed old woman in her black 
stuff dress, her apron of blue check, and her 
white cap, ran up the steps from the kitchen, 
and hugged Sally and kissed her and cried over 
her, 

‘ You ’ll ha’ lots o’ time for that sort o’ game 
inside,’ the driver suggested, deriding sentiment. 

‘ Gi’ me my ha’pence, an’ I ’ll toddle,’ 

Nobody taking inmiediatc notice of the driver, 
he walked into the kitchen with the portmanteau, 
lit his pipe at the fire, and looked at us all three 
with an aspect of benevolent interest, until Sally 
remembered him, and paid him out of the Russia- 
leather purse, W'hen he regarded his money with 
deep scorn, and took his way dejectedly. Old Mrs 
Troman depressed me at first by courtesying to 
me and treating me as a visitor of high import¬ 
ance ; but her disposition to regard me in that 
light wore off by-and-by, and w’e fell into the old 
ways, sitting by the fire, she and Sally talking, 
and I keeping my own fancies in wandering com¬ 
pany, or listening, as I chose. 

It was still plain to me that Sally had some¬ 
thing on her mind, which she strove to disguise j 
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and when her mother said to her suddenly after decorated with studs and links exactly like those 
a lapse of silence: ‘ An’ now tell us what you worn by Mr Hartley—Uncle Ben. I rolled this 
come down for,’ my faithful servitor’s ussumption trophy up carefully, and without stopping to think 
of having had no special purpose was the greatest I of ray besoiled aspect, went hotly up the broken 
failure in the way of private theatricals which I | hill-side over the road and towards the cottage, 
can remember. Conscious of the defeat of her j Sally was about by this time, and cried out: 


purpose, Sally roused herself, aud bustled me off 
to bed with a great air of kindly authority. I lay 
in the old room a id seemed to slip back into the 
old life t^ain, though with a sense that it was 
all narrower and smaller than it had once seemed 
to be. It came back completely and without that 
reservation in my dreams, but the room looked 
very bare and small and poor in the morning, 
though I felt myself in some indistinct way 
ungrateful when I thought so. It was only gray 
daylight when I awoke, but I got out of bed and 
dressed myself, and then looked out of the window 
from which I could only see the corner of the 
crowning-in. Naturally interested in that pheno¬ 
menon, I ventured tlown-stairs, and after a struggle, 
succeeded in opening the back-door, through which 
I gained the -road, and in a minute came upon 
the edge of the landslip. It was far deeper and 
wider than is common in such cases. It often 


‘Heaven a mercy 1' when she saw me-coming. 
When I shewed her my treasure-trove, which 
I did at once before she had time to scold me, she 
threw it away with an exclamation. ‘Mercy 
on us, child! Don’t bring your old rags here, 
yon dirty boy!’ But I recovered the shirt 
with more resolution than I was commonly master 
of, and shewed the studs, at which Sally sat down 
on an upturned tub which happened to be near 
us in the yard, caught feebly at the pump handle, 
and cried : ‘ Bless ns and save us ! ’ Seeing that 
I had made an imi)res8ion, I .followed It up with 
the statement tjiat I had found the shirt in an 
overturned tree on the landslip. She was greatly 
agitated, and a.sked me if there had been anything 
else there. Nothing that I had seen, I said. 

‘ Run away back, aiul see,’ said Sally, taking me 
by the shoulder. ‘Run away while you’re dirty.’ 

She herself aro.se, and together we crossed the 


happens that the earth sinks so gradually, that ! yard, and made for the place. 


clambered 


what M’as a gentle hill becomes a gentle hollow down this time by an easier way than I had first 
without the visible breaking of one clod of earth ; taken, and Sally followed me. AVhen wft.calno 
bu* in this iii.stance the road and the field on each I to the tree, she said in a quick e.\cited way: ‘I 
sine of it had gone suddenly, carrying the hedges j remember. A reg’lar cove to hide anythin’ in. 
clean out of siglit, and leaving the trees I had Let me lift you up, Johnny,’ With that she took 
mi-'sed the night before bead-dnwnvvards, with | me in her arms, and lifted me towards the hollow, 
their roots sticking out forlornly from the broken I caught at a root, and scrambled up easily, and 
soil like helple.ss ,aias. Here was au opportunity by this lime quite as excited as ray companion, 
for exploration xvnich no l)oy could have resisted, looked about on every side. ‘What’s that you’re 
I clambered down into llie bollow, growing rather treading on V cried Sally from below. I looked 
clayey in the proces.s ; hut evoking- in true child- down aud saw a garment half revealed beneath a 
fashion—more fancies from my descent than fall of loose earth. E.xtricating it with some little 
any grown poet could get out the descent of the trouble, ibr the foothold was narrow, I threw it 
Andes ; and came by-and-by upon the routs of the down, and came U])otx another, which I sent after 
first tree. This tree 1 kn(‘w again at once by the it. There was nothing left, and I got outtof the 
peculiarity of its form. Even its present topsy- cleft again, Sally’s anus receiving me. When we 
turvy attitude could not disguise it. The trunk, reached the cottage yard, she shook the clothes 
as I remembered, used to rise in two distinct free of the rough earth which clung to them, and 
columns which blended half-way up, and formed laid them on the ground, and there gazed at 
an inverted V a.s they leaned towards each other, them with an expression in which many emotions 
As a mere baby I had crawled under that V many were blended. • 

a time, and found it quite nn adidirable hi<ling- At this moment Mrs Troman came upon the 
place. I climbed uj) now, by the hanging root.s, scene, and testified to the greatest surprise at our 
aud looked down at the old seat. In one place | appearance, ‘Well—if—I—ever did!’ said the 
the clustered roots were so thickly filled with ' out lady. ‘Why, our Sarah, a body might think 
earth that they made quite a little platform, and as yo’d gone crazy.’ 

to tliis, with some little difficulty, I climbed. Inviting her mother to accompany her, Sally 
Whilst I stood looking about me from this point gathered up the besoiled clothes, and went in- j 
of vantage, the slender roots bent under my doors and up-stairs. The old lady, after another j 
weight, and I slid slowly down, without in the ejaculation over me, followed her. A few minutes 


least hurting myself, but also wilhont power to 
help myself, until 1 had reached the cleft of the 
tree, where I laughed aloud to think what a slide 
I had had. 

I found it not altogether easy to extricate 
myself, and in my final struggle caught my foot 
in something which threw me down, so that 
I had a harmless tumble out of the tree cleft 
into a little clayey hollow which lay on one side 
below it. Rising from this second slip much 
besmeared, but still laughing, I found that -1 had 
brought something with me which entangled my 
feet. It turned out to be a shirt, very much 
besmeared, and to my amazement I discovered 
on turning it over that the front and wrists were 


later, whilst I stood at the sink in the kitchen 
making myself elaborately muddy in the attempt 
to clean myself, and marvelling greatly at Sally’s 
excitement, Mrs Troman appeared again, and sub¬ 
jected me to the well remembered ordeal by water, 
then laid out clean garments for mo from the 
portmanteau, and sent me up-stairs. I was at first 
so filled with wonder, that there was no room 
within me for curiosity, or I might have made 
some inquiry as to the reason of Sally’s exnotion. 
When I hud dressed and descended to the kitchen, 
I found that she had left the house. The old 
lady, who had recovered her familiarity, and her 
old sense of control, as 1 now believe, by the 
mere fiict that she had had me once more under 
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her hands at the ptmip, told me in answer to my 
inquiries that * children should speak when they 
was spoke toand by that rebuff left me with no 
othOT employment than to look at and listen to 
the old monitory clock, which shook its palsied- 
like finder at me sixty times a minute in quite 
the old fashion, and ticked reproof and loneliness. 
When the palsied little linger had travelled sixty 
times round the fatuous countenance in the 
middle of the clock face, Sally returned perturbed 
and pale, and we three sat down to breakfast 
together. Mrs Troman had at one time held the 
post of cook in a gentleman’s family ; hut on this 
occfusion the eggs were pebbly in their hardness, j 
thft ham was uneatably smoked, and the coffee 
was in such a condition" that it would have satis-1 
fied the gentleman in the old Joe JMiller story, | 
who, drinffing it lb\; the lirst time, mistook it for 
a new sort of porridge, and complained that his i 
companion ‘had all the thick.’ 1 had felt the j 
lash of Mrs Troman’s tongue many a time; hut 
Sally until that morning had never addressed to 
me one word of harshness. When in the course 
of that meal she fell with sudden spitefulness 
upon me and boxed my ears, without reasonable 
provocation, I retired from the table, and sat on the 
w. 5 t:irned tub in the yard in a condition of stony 
heartbreak, for which my memoiy could find no 
parallel. After a time she came out in team, and 
kissed me, and protested she hacfliit meant it; but | 
that she was that worrited wdth one thing and 
another, that she declared she didn’t know which 
way to turn. ‘An’ that J should have struck you 
causeless, Johnny, ray darlin’, it does go reg’lar 
to my ’art.’ So she protested weeping, ‘lie a 
man,’ she urged w'ith tears, ‘and say it didn’t 
hurt you, Johnny, dear.’ 

I became as manly as I could at so short notice, 
and declared that it had not hurt me, whereon 
Sally wept anew' and said I was a heart of gold. 
Matteai being thus satisfactorily settled, 1 was led 
indoors again ; and Sally having wined her eyes, 
put on her bonnet and shawl, washed iny tear- 
soiled face and took me out of the cottage, leading 
me in the direction of the village, until w'e found 
the fly in which we had travelled the night before 
standing by the roaSside. We both entered that 
ramshackle vehicle, and the driver, without w'ait- 
ing for instructions, rattled aw'ay with much noise 
but at no great pace towards the railway station. 
The singular and untoward event at the hreakfast- 
tahie had disinclined me for wondering about 
anything, and I did not at all trouble myself as 
to where we were going. The fly stopped before 
the door of the Ward Ams—there wa.s a Ward 
Atom or Dudley Inn in every parish of tiie Black 
Country in those days—and we alighted there. 
The waiter at the door walked in front of ns 
without speaking, as though he knew our husines.s, 
which was a great deal more tlian I did, and 
marching sedately up-stairs, led us into a room 
in which my Cousin Will stood alone with the 
stained gannents I had that morning discovered, 
spread on the table before him. He looked at 
me with the kindly smile which was common to 
him, though his eyes were troubled when I entered, 
and grew sad again a moment later. ‘ I want to 
ask you some questions,’ he said gently, ‘ and I 
want you fo be as careful as you can in answering 
me. Did you see a stranger who frightened you 
very much, nearly a year ago, down here'? ’ 


, told me in answer to my 


‘ Yes,’ I said, beginning to wonder if I had been 
brought here on purpose to be asked. 

‘Can you remember on what day you saw 
him ?’ 

It was the day, I answered, when Aunt Bertha 
first came to Mrs Troman’s house. 

He referred there to a note-book, and nodded 
slowly to himself once or twice before he went on: 
‘ How was he dressed?’ 

I saw las eye turn for a moment to the garments 
on the table, and in a moment I knew them. ‘ He 
wore those things,’ I said, ‘ and a hat like the one 
that hung on the liat-stand at your house.’ 

‘ What did he wear when you saw him next ? ’ 
he asked His face was very pale, and there was 
a suggestion of a memory in it if I could only 
have grasped it—something I had seen in a dream 
in my illness—no—yes—the face of the man about 
whom he questioned me. ‘ What is the matter?’ 
he said with a kindly hand upon me. 

‘ Nothing,’ I answorcHl; ‘ only—his face was 
like yours just then, and like—like Hklr Fairholt’s 
Uie night he went to London.’ 

Sally and he exchanged ltH)ks. 

‘ What did he wear when you saw him the 
second time ?’ he asked again. 

‘ He was dressed like a common man,’ I said, 
in thick clothes and heavy boots.’ 

‘Were you with Aunt Derlha when you saw 
him that time ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered ; ‘and he saw her, and shouted 
sometlang, and then ran away.’ 

‘ So near,’ he murmured to iiimself—‘So near !’ 
Then after a pause: ‘You saw him once more, 
divln’t you, Jolimiy? How was he dressed when 
he looked in at tiie window at home I Had he 
the same clotlies as wlien you saw him here < ’ 

Tliat question I could not answer. 1 remem¬ 
bered nothing but the face. 


‘ What made you remember the face ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘It frightened me,’ I said—‘his eyes and teeth.’ 

He nodded sadly, as if to signify that lie under¬ 
stood me, and sat down, resluig his foreliead on 
his hand. Sally absently smoothed the soiled 
garments lying on the table. After a paims he 
ro.se again and asked me if f could shew hmi the 
exact places iff which I iiad seen the stranger. 
When I answered in the allirmative, iie bade me 
come with him, and ltd't the loom—Sally and I 
following. We all got into the iiy ; and from my 
description of the cl.ty-pil Sally told the driver 
where to go. We sat in silence as we lumbered 
along, and aft(!r a time Sally stopped the vehicle 
near a stile, beyond which lay the scene of the 
first adventure recorded in these pages. Cousin 
Will inquired curefully as to the direction from 
wliich the stranger came, but of that I could tell 
nothing. Then he inquired with equal closeness 
as to what main or by-roads could have brought 
him hem, and there Sally’s local knowledge came 
into play, and she told liim all she knew. 

He paced up and down the. walk for a time, 
and then came back and addressed us. ‘It is a 
jioor clue,’ l)e said, ‘ but it is something. I don’t 
think I shall want you again, Troman.—Qood-bye, 
Johnny. I shall see you soon, at home.’ Ha 
waved his hand and walked away slowly down 
the path, Sally looked wistfully after him, and 
in a little while turned away, taking xoy hand 
in hers. 


remember the face ? ’ 






EECOLLECTIONS OF AIT EQUESTBIAN MANAGED, 


We went back to Hartley Hall next day. 
Nobody questioned me there, or made any obser¬ 
vation on my absence, except to welcome my 
return. And I was left with a new link in that 
strange romance which only the years completed 
for me—a story leading nowhere, and therefore 
everywhere—a tragic story, to which, before I 
could read it truly, I gave many wild beginnings 
and conclusions. 

(To he continued.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
hlANAGER. 

nr C. W. MONTAGUE. 

rOUETH rAI'ElU 

We were performing at Reading, a comparatively 
small town, where everjdiody knows everybody, 
and news, especially dreadful or mysterious news, 
spreads ut a rapid pace. Detective Blank, a rno.Ht 
zealous man and important officer in Reading, was 
a constant visitor at our circus both liefore and 
behind the scenes. Now Detective Blank had an 
all-consuming desire to distinguish Jiiiuself; but 
whether because of the innocence of Reading folk, 
and the consequent r.irity of crime, or from some 
otl' '• cause, he had never been fortunate enough 
to be concerned in a great criminal case, though 
it was well known to the good people of Reeling 
tliat he had a strong ambition fur such distinction, 
and was always puking bis nose into any 

trunqiery affair ti. t turned up, if there happened 
to be a bunt it the faintest approach to a mystery. 
Some of the men belonging to tlie circus put their 
iieads togctlier, and determined that this meddle¬ 
some iudiislrv of the zealous delecfive should be 
temjiornrily exercised iipon a ]»romising case. 

Our tent was erected ut a spot where tlie street 
]iassed over a canal by a low bridge, the canal I 
itself running at the. back of the circus. An old ! 
box was obtained, and iilled with brick-ends and I 
other rubbish] the lid wa.s .'^ccurely fastened down j 
with about a dozen long screws, driven in as 
tightly as possible ; and when it was nearly <lark, 
two men carried it on to tlie bridge while no one 
was passing. Then, waitifig till* two or three 
people Wire approaching, the box was thrown over i 
the parapet, falling xvitli a loud sjdaslj into tlu‘. 
water below. The men at once took to tlniir heels, 
ea-sily escaping in tin; dark. The anficiitated result 
followed. The i)assers-by who witnessed the affair 
and saw the men run off, at once communicated 
the mysterious occurrence to Detective Blank, 
knowing full well lliat be would spare no ])ains 
to ferret the matter out. Early the next morning 
those attached to the circus, who were of course 
in the secret, were delighted to see three or four i 
boats crowded together by the bridge, each boat 
containing two or more men, all of whom were 
busily engaged in poking and scraping and raking 
about in search of the mysterious box. At the 
head, and directing the searchers, was Blank, full 
of importance. Our men of course questioned 
him artlessly as to the meaning of it all; and nmst 
mysterious were the winks and gestures Which 
accompanied the equally mysterious observations, 
jerked out occasionally as he watched the flotilla 
at work. He was ‘ on the track safe 'enough this 
time;' there had been, foul j>lay somewhere— 


murder, and he could pretty well guess who was 
at the bottom of it. 

At last, after an industrious search, which, 
according to the usual fashion of Blank and some 
other clever people, had been begun on the wrong 
side of the bridge, a heavy box was brought to the 
surface and secured. That was a proud moment 
for our detective, for all Reading had flocked to the 
spot, and had its many eyes upon him—and the 
box. A cart having been procured, the box was 
j)laced carefully in it; and Blank jumped up after 
it, to mount guard over his treasure, A crowd 
followed the cart to the police station, and 
remaifled outside to learn the upshot of the affair. 
The circumstances of the case were briefly reported 
and entered in the book in due form. The detect¬ 
ive was important .and reserved; the Superintend¬ 
ent dignified and solemn. In.a tone of authority, 
ho. directed tliati.hc box should be at once open^ 
in Blank’s presence. But no one had a screw¬ 
driver ; so a constable was despatched to borrow 
one. The screws were large and long, and the 
wood was bard. After much craunching of the 
screw and grunting of poor Blank, one of the 
dozen guardians of mystery was extracted, and 
)(laced carefully away to furnish a ‘clue.' Another 
followed ; the perspiration dropping off Blank’s 
excited face. And so one by one the screws-Wfere 
got out; and as the barrier between mystery and 
curiosity becainf weaker so did the mystery appear 
greater, and the excitement grow more intense 
witli every extracted screw. 

At last the lid is free, and Blank hurriedly lifts it 
from the box, exposing the contents to view. The 
reader can imagine the scene which followed 
much better than I can describe it. Indeed, I 
should only weaken the effect in the reader’s 
mind by attempting to depict the blank speechless 
consternation of all present, the utter confusion 
that fell upon poor Blank ! It was quickly per¬ 
ceived that the whole affair had been a planned 
hoax at the detective’s exjiense, and the laugh 
went against that busy-bod}^ for a long time after. 
But the ert'am of tlje joke has yet to come. The 
hiring of a number of boats and a body of men for 
the be.st })art of a day —to say nothing of a cart— 
involves considerable outlay.* During the day a 
‘ bill of costs ’ was handed in to the Superintend¬ 
ent, who, however, laughed at the idea of hie being 
responsible fur the expense, and referred the men 
to Blank, wlio had emjjloyed them. Whether 
they ever g((t their money, is a point upon which 
1 have no information. 

One night during the performance of a panto¬ 
mime at Leamington, in which William Ginnett 
took the part of clown, a curious hitch occurred. 
At the moment when Chat ever-mischievous 
individual had to run on to the stage with a 
baby, supposed to li.avc been stolon from some 
perambulator, whicli said baby is then thrown 
violently at the policeman as he rushes ir., staff 
in hand, the dummy, or as it is tenned, ‘ pro¬ 
perty’ baby, was ilowhere to be found. It so 
happened that a womau was standing near the 
ring door with her baby in her arms at the 
moment when William Ginnett came for bis 
dummy. Seeing that it was not fortbeomine, 
he at once snatched the baby from the woman^a 
arras, and ruslied with it to the rtn^ *nie 
woman thinking, no doubt, that her child would 
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be subjected to the same rigorous treatmeut 
that the dummy has to undergo, was for rush¬ 
ing pell-mell after the clown; her struggles to 
do 80 when we restrained her being at once laugh¬ 
able and touching. I assured her that the baby 
wa8 as safe in the clown’s arms as in her own ; and 
in the end that proved to be so. Qinnett tossed 
the baby up and down, and made pretence to 
throw it at the policeman, but handled it as 
tenderly as a woman could have done. Cheers 
and roars of laughter arose from the audience when 
they discovered that the clown had a real baby in 
his arms ; and a recall had to be complied with 
b^ore the child was finally handed oven to its 
anxious mother. Many of vis regretted that we 
had not allowed the woman to rush in after her 
baby, as it certainly deprived the audience of a 
passage-at-arms rarely to be witnessed on any 
stage! ' , 

Towards the close of 1861 I arrived at Canter¬ 
bury, to make preparations for a series of per¬ 
formances in that city. The individual with 
whom I had to negotiate both in his public and 
private capacity was a local celebrity of the name 
of 0--—, who, besides being bill-poster, town- 
crier, and official servant of the Mayor, was a 
general manager of other people’s business as 
well as his own. Possessed of an unshakable 
laith in his own sagacity and .infallibility, he 
was fully convinced that nothing in Canterbury 
could go right unless he bad a finger in it. He 
was indeed a most important man, the most 
important man in the city. Without him, not 
even the Mayor himself could have rightly ful¬ 
filled his functions or exercised his civic sway. 
Indeed, it is quite an open question whether his 
Grace the Archbishop himself was not in some 
way indebted to the omniscience of the town-crier. 
Be this as it may, I must freely confess that his 
services were necessary to me in making my 
arrangements, both in choosing the ground for 
our performances and in hilling the town and 
suburbs with our placards. Having brouglit 
this business to a successful issue, we repaired 
ti^ether to the parlour of the Morse and 
Jockey —our headquarters during our stay in 
Canterbury—to cement in a friendly glass the 
compact into which we had entered. Now, this 
same O-^—, town-crier, bill-poster, and Mayor’s 
factotum,' was fond of a ‘glass and gaiety,' and 
when duly inspired by his potations, the spirit of 
boasting was strong upon him. In addition to 

O-and myself, there were two or three others 

in the parlour; and presently the conversation 
tamed upon circus matters generally, with a 
digression respecting conjurers and their tricks. 
My j&iend began to depreciate the cleverness of 
these men ; Sieir tricks were easy enough—he 
could do any of them himself. We listened good- 
faumooredly to his assertions; and nothing more 
would have come of them, bad it not happened 
that two policemen, not belonging to the town, 
just then entered the rooml As a matter of 
coarse, O ■ at once questioned them as to their 
business; and we were informed in reply that they 
had brought aoprisoner from Cbarthain, a town 
some four miles distant from Canterbury. The 
valiant town-crier was mightily tickled at the idea 
•f any oab submitting to be led captive by two 
aoeb men as they were. 


‘ If you tried to me along like that,’ said he, 

‘ you would find you had a sbppery customer to 
deal with.’ 

‘But we should handcuff you,’ replied one of 
the constables. 

‘Handcuff me?’ exclaimed the boaster with a 
derisive laugh—‘handcuff me? And so you 
might! D’ ye thiuk 1 'in not as clever os any 
of yonr tuppenny conjurers? I’ve seen tium 
slip the bracelets off 'easy enough, and I'll bet 
any man a gallon o’ beer that I can do the 
same.’ 

The bet was arranged. One of the policemen 
produced a pair of handcuffs, and these being 

placed upon 0-’s wrists, were shut to with 

a snap. Beginning his efforts with a smile on 
his face, the good man wriggled and twisted 
and turned about in the most comical manner 
imaginable; first sitting, then standing, then sit¬ 
ting again ; getting exceedingly hot and flustered 
and red in tho face, and finally being obliged 
to own himself beatcu. 

‘ Here, you ! ’ he cried. ‘ I won’t try any more. 
Undo ’em and take ’em off.' 

‘ We can’t undo them,’ replied the officer drily ; 
‘w’e’ve no key with us.’ 

‘ No key V exclaimed the town-crier in dismay. 
‘Then what the mischief did you put ’em on 
for ? ’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the constable with perfect com¬ 
posure, ‘ you said you could take them olf your¬ 
self, so we thought it was all right. It’s not 
our fault if you can't.’ 

‘Well, what’s to ho done?’ inquired the poor 
man, hegiuuing to feel very uucouitortahle. 

‘Why, you’ll have to come along with us to 
the police station; the Superintendent has a 
key.’ 

‘What!’ shouted the town-crier, with a sudden 
access of outraged dignity, as he shook his pair 
of fists at the officer—‘ what ! You expect wc 
to walk through the streets with these things 
on ?’ 

‘There’s no help for it,’ was the comfortless 
reply; ‘ unless you thiuk the Superintendent 
is likely to conic to you.’ § 

The civic, functionary was by this time in a 
terrible state Of mind ; the hare idea of having 
to walk through Canterbury with handcuffs being 
sufficient to overwhelm him with a dreadful 
horror. I sugge.sted that tho policemen might 
walk on a little ahead, while ho could follow them 
with an air of unconcern, and carry his arms 
across liis breast in such a manner as to conceal 
the offensive ‘ bracelets ’ from view. This idea 
was adopted. The two officers started for the 

police-station, and O-walking in the rear with 

as great an air of dignity and superiority as he 
could command, arrived there a little after them, 
and entered composedly. I* followed on myself 
to witness the result, for I guessed rightly that 
tho joke was not yet played out. After inspecting 
the handcuffs, tho Superintendent declared with 
a solemn shake of the head that his key would 
not open them; adding: ‘You will have to go 
to Charthara to get them unlocked.’ 

It is impossible to picture the look of intense 
dismay that answered this announcement. ‘ But 
can’t some one go and fetch a key from Chart- 
ham ? ’ was the old man’s piteous appeal. 

‘ We can’t wait here two or ttoee hours,’ said 
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one of the officers, ‘ while a key is being fetched; 
and besides, they would not let a key leave 
the office. You’ve got to come along with us, 
and that’s the end on it.’ 

‘0 lor ! ’ exclaimed the victim ; ‘ what will 
the people say when they see me ?' 

‘it’s getting late, and we must be off,’ replied 
the policemen. 

And to cut thi story short, off they went, a 
four-mile march to Charthara, the towrn-crier 
handcuffed, and the two policemen with him, the 
poor man falling far short of his boast, that he 
‘should prove a slippery customer to deal with.’ 

The most absurd rumours were very soon afloat 
in the town and neighbourhood, to the effect 
that the poor town-crier had committed this, 
that, or the other offence against the laws of 
the land, and had accordingly been taken to the 
lock-up. It may be easily imagined that he was 
led a pretty life for some time after by his fellow- 
citizens ; but by degrees the incident was for¬ 
gotten, save by a few; and now the old man, 
who is still alive, laughs as heartily at the affair 
as any of the people to whom he may chance 
to recount it. 

I will now relate the circumstances xindor which 
I commenced a tour in company with a noted 
con; ;rer named "Wellington Young. Passing 
through Harrow one day, with my thoughts intent 
upon the possibility of doing a little business 
there, I learned, to my surprise, that no public 
entertainment had been given in the. town for 
upwards of two yea s. This arose chiefly from the 
fact that the Assembly Ilooiu, which was old and 
in a ruinous state, had been pulled down, and a 
new one had not yet been erected. My ielea was 
that a good conjuring entertainment would be a 
great attraction in the town, and would certainly 
be patronised by all the Harrow Boys in a body, 
if they were allowed to come. W illi this project 
strong upon me, I pr(.)ceeded to learn whether 
any suitable building existed near enough to the 
schools, and was informed that tliere was a large 
empty barn by the road-side a sliort distance from 
the centre of the town, Upon inspecting the 
place, I found that there xvere no door.s 

‘Oil, that won’t matter,’ said the*proprietor, a 
Mr Chapman. ‘The building was used not long 
s^o for them amateur chaps as played summut 
from Sbakspeare, I tliink they said ; and they 
fixed up a couple of rick-cloths for doors.’ 

Satisfied with the appearance of the place, I 
made ray bargain with Mr Chapman contingent 
upon my obtaining the head-master’s consent for 
the attendance of the boys, and at once proceeded 
on that errand. Ur Vaughan, lately of The 
Temple, and now Dean of Llandaff, was then 
head-master of Harrow. Arrived at his house, I 
gave the liveried servant my card; and was 
ushered into a luxurious apartment, furnished 
throughout in the best of style, the little odds 
and ends that lay about betokening most plainly 
the polished and thoughtful taste of the scholar 
and gentleman. Presently Dr Vaughan entered 
the room, and without any further knowledge of 
me than my bare name, came forward and shook 
hands with me with the hearty grip of a man. 

I hastened to state who I was and what was 


into, probably through supposing that I was the 
parent of one of the boys. I mention this inci- 
oent, not so much to boast of the real honour of 
shaking hands with a man of Dr Vaughan’s per¬ 
sonal merit and well-deserved position, but rather 
that I may testify to the extreme courtesy 
with which he treated me, under eireumstances 
which for men of less real worth would have 
proved very embarrassing. Having mentioned 
to the Doctor that I had recently given an 
entertainment at Harford Grammar School, by 
permission of his brother there, who had 
afterwards expressed his entire satisfaction, Dr 
Vaughdfn readily gave his consent to my request 
that the boys might attend; and having thanked 
him, I withdrew, 

I at once set about my preparations. The day 
was fixed ; notices were placarded about the town; 
a pianoforte was Jiired, and the services of a very 
skilful young lady-pianiste secured. The next 
thing was to procure my conjurer ; and with that 
object in view I paid a hurried visit to a certain 
locality in London, where conjurers are as thick 
as banks in Lombard Street or book-shops in 
Paternoster Row. It wiis here that I engaged 
with Wellington Young, a man well known all 
over the kingdom ; and the engagement led to 
liis accompanying me on iny provincial iour. 
At Harrow he was announced as ‘ Monsieur 
Bosco.’ 

Tlie day arrived; all my engagements wore 
complete and satisfactory. The hour had come for 
tlie commencement of the day performance for the 
boys, and all I wanted now was to see my 
audience come trooping down the road towards 
the barn. The ‘ doors ’ had been open some time, 
and a few of the townsfolk had dribbled in. But 
my great hope, the lads, had not yet put in an 
aiipearance. My heart began to sink into my 
shoes at this threatening prospect of an empty 
house. Presently one solitary boy came round 
the distant corner with a quick swinging step ; a 
few yards behind him were two more ; then came 
a group of four or five; and presently a little 
army of my juvenile patrons swarmed down the 
hill, and <juickly filled the barn. 1 was now us 
elated as 1 had previously beeiT downcast. Sharp 
at the appointed time, my piauiste came upon the 
platform, took her seat at the instrument, and 
commenced a lively piece. At the same moment, 
the boys, who of course w’ere out for a ‘lark,’ 
began throwing oranges at her ; at such a rate 
too that I should think a boxful must have been 
used up in this way. Not being able to appreciate 
favours of this description, the fair performer 
escaped hurriedly from the scene, and amid loud 
cries for ‘ Monsieur Bosco ! ’ that gentleman caiuo 
upon the platform. Another demonstration from 
the boys greeted his entrance. Amidst the din of 


my business, prefacing ray explanation with an 
apology for the mistake he had evidently fallen 


first inexplicable to me, was afterwards made clear 
when I learned that niy conjurer had very recently 
given a private performance before those very boya 
in one of the school buildings, and had exercised 
his ingenuity in a manner that did not entirely 

E lease some of his audience, who now recognised 
iui again. But Monsieur bowed and smjiled, and 
smiled and bowed again until he had oonjured 
away all the discordant elements of his reception, 
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and tlien the performance began, and was carried old grandeur, the lofty marble columns, standing 
through to a successful close. on marble hearths each side of the fireplaces, sup- 

Among my audience was one young lad of porting the groined ceilings, with coats of arms 
noble birth, with whom I had a long chat, a and other devices carved in marble between them. 

The tapestry round the M’alls smelled mouldy, but 
was in a wonderful state of preservation, and no 
worse than wlieu a boy, twenty years before, I had 
pitied the ladies who worked so hard to cover 
their rough stone walls. My cousin selected a 
room for her first sketch ; and as 1 was leaving, I 
advised her to lock the door after me, to guard 
against intrusion ; but she objected to this, saying 
she never locked herself in any room, for fear of 
sudden illness ; but if I would lock the door on 
the outside, and call for her as I came from the 
bank, she would be much happier to know she 
was secure from interruption. After some hesita¬ 
tion, I consented to do tins, and with the key in 
my pocket, went to business. 

It was just closing-time, and I was locking up 
the strong-room, wlien the manager drew my 
cated were too Buj)erstitious and frightened; the attimtion to a matter which involved a pro¬ 
better cla.s3 were too busy or too indolent; and we tracted search of papers—a search, however, which 
had no rural police in those days to trace out the happily proved successful. All other thoughts 
causes. It was a great pity for such a fine Eliza- having b(!en driven from my Jiead by this un- 
bethan. structure to fall to ruins. 1 remember it wonted ]>iei'e of business, I reached home, and a.s 
as a strong aud beautiful mansion, with its lawns X mechanically took out my latch-key and went 
and*'terrace-gardens, and its many windows as into the house, still in a reverie, I was met by 
there are days in a year. This 1 doubted when a my wife, who asked why I was so late for dinner, 
child, and often got the nnrse-girl to walk round j and where Mary was. 

the house, to count tliem with me ; but we never 1 ‘ Alary ! ’ I exclaimed ; ‘ I forgot all about 

attained our object; for if the sun got overclouded, ! her ; ’ and catching my hat off the peg again, I 
she would be sure to see a ghost at some gloomy ’ rushed out, sp(;eding as fast as I could to liberate 
window, and rush ofi‘, leaving me, terrified, to j her, and bitterly lamentuig my folly for locking 
follow. The old residents ha<l died out, the i her in. 

title having become extinct; and around it were ! It was quite dark when I got there, and 1 bad 
sprung up mills and factories, which prevented i no light; but I felt out the keyhole, unlocked the 
the aristocracy from living in it. The mill-owners j door, and tramjiecl loudly up the stairs. 1 called 
too preferred being farther away from their count- j her, but received no reply. Going into the room 
ing-houses and smoky chimneys. Besides, it must in which T had left her, I gazed into the recesses, 
have been a very rich man who could put it in and found her huddled up iu one corner, 
decorative repair and keep up such an establish- ‘ Alary, ray poor dear child,’ I exclaimed, ‘ will 
ment In those daj’s, our merchant-priucc.s were you ever forgive me 

content %vith very modest dwellings, such as many ‘ Hush, hush ! for pity’s sake, hush ! ’ she said 
a middle-class maa nowadays would deem it in a Avhisper. 

derogatory to live in. I am writing of a slow and ‘ l\'hy did you not answer me wlieu I ^lled 
sure age ; we are nbw living in a fast and reckless you G 1 replied. 

one. ‘ I did not' hear you until now. Oh, I have 

But to my story. I had attained an age when seen such fearful sights ! ’ 
ghosts or hobgolilins and such-like rubbish did 1 felt her wliole frame quiver, and then, as I 
not terrify or trouble me. I w'as a married was assisting lior to rise, .she fell on me in a 
man, the father of several children, when a fainting fit. I had no light, not even a fusee in 

cousin came to visit us, who was highly delighted my pocket, and no one was within call. At length 

with, our pretty town ; and knowing her to be I thought of tlie water she had for her work ; it 

very clever with her pencil, I asked her to miglit revive her if I could find it. I laid her 

paint me one or two of the scenes in tlie neigh- down gently, and groping about for the water, 
bourhood. This sh^ willingly consented to do ; sprinkled her face, which had the effect of bringing 
and we sallied forth to fi.v on what should be her round. 

her first picture. She thought the view from the Hurriedly rising, she exclaimed : ‘ Oh, come 
Duke’s House—as it was called —would l)c the away. Take me out of this horrid place ! ’ 
best. I told, her she dared not trust herself in 1 began to rally her about the absurdity of her 
there, for it had been uninhabited for the last fears, aud her telling mo in the morning she was 
century, and was haunted. She laughed, and said not superstitious. 

she did not believe in ghosts; she was not so luucli But she intemipted me by saying : ‘ I have seen 
frightened at the dead in solitary places, as at the no ghost. We are in a den of horrid thieves and 
living; and her curiosity being excited, she wanted murderers! I saw two bodies dragged up-stairs, 
to explore thef old building. So, whilst she went stripped of everything, with just a sheet round 
for her easel and materials, I got the keys from an them. Oh, come out of the place, or we shall be 
old mart who lived in the old court-yard of the the next Even now they may have heard us, 
ducal residence. and they will murder us.’ 

We walked through the rooms, admiring their I asked her if she had not got drowsy whilst 


lad of quiet, intelligent ways, and shewing 
mature thought, for one so young, in the many 
questions he put to me. He is now Marquis of 
Bute. 

THE DUKE’S HOUSE. 

I WAS born in an old chartered and very pictu¬ 
resque town in a western county, iu whose ^vicinity 
stood an ancient ducal palace, which had not been 
occupied for many a long year; and like other 
buildings left to decay, it had the reputation of 
being haunted. There certainly were strange 
sights and sounds to he seen ani^ heard sometimes 
by those who were near the place at dusk and after 
dark ; but it was never looked into. The linedu- 
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waitinc for me in the gloom of the afternoon—^for 
it was November—and dreamed it 

* 0 no!' she replied; ‘ I did not dream ; and 
horror-struck as I was, wdien the ruffians descended 
the stairs again, I crept silently up to see if I 
could find out anything ; and, 0 horror, 1 shall 
never forget the sight! Do let us go.’ 

I must confess I felt a little creepy and nervous, 
but was myself agr In in a momout Feeling her 
trembling, and fearing another swoon, I began 
descending the stairs with her, when a light from 
below shot up to ua She clutched me convul¬ 
sively, but was reassured by hearing my wife’s 
voice calling out: ‘ Frank ! Mary 1 Where are 
you?’ 

‘ Here,’ I said ; ‘ all right.' 

‘Indeed,’ she replied, ‘1 think it all wrong to 
give me such a fright.' 

We had reached her by this time ; and by the 
light of the lantern she had brought, she caught 
sight of Mary’s blanched face. 

To my wife’s interrogatories respecting her ill¬ 
ness, the poor girl sissuretl her that she was not 
ill, but terrified. ‘ I will tell you all,’ she added, 

‘ when I get home.’ 

1 was thankful for the light, and left them 
walking on, whilst I ran up for Mary’s painting 
materials, and locking the door, I ]mt the key in 
my ■ )cket, meaning to return again after dinner 
and try to elucidate the mystery. When 1 | 
joined them, Mary w’as asking my wife how she j 
dared ome alone all the way from my house to 
that dr'M'lful ]ilace. 

She ii [ilied, she vould rather do so at any hour 
of the night tlian be kejit in suspense, and added : i 
‘As soon a.s the day began to close, I looked for j 
you ; but as you did not come, T thought Frank ■ 
must have called for you, and was lionising i 
you in the town. But when fully an hour after ! 
dinner was ready, he came back without you, and | 
rushed otf like a madman wdien I asked for you, 1 
was for the moment bewildered ; but Ibinking you 
must have been taken ill, and that Frank would 
want help and a light, 1 hurried to the kitchen 
for a lantern, and told one of tlu; girks to put on 
her things and accom]»any me to the Ihike’s House, 
for you were there, and must have been taken ill. 
But would you believe it! '.She flktly refused, 
paying it 'crved you right for going there; you 
would never bo found, for never a person going 
near that house after dark was ever seen after¬ 
wards. 1 ridiculed her nonsense, and apj)ealed to 
the others; but neitJicr would go, so I hud no 
altei'nativti but to come alone.’ 

When we reached home, I wont into the cellar, 
and got a buttle of Moselle, and made Mary 
drink off half a tumblerful ; and then we sat down 
to dinner. Wo were just settled fo dessert, j 
when a friend droppetl in for a hand at whist, i 
and wondered at our being so late. I told him ! 
the reason ; and then asked Mary for her story, as 
I had forbidden her talking about it until she had 
got her dinner. 

She began: ‘ After you left me, I worked on for 
a long while, until, feeling hungry, I looked at 
my watch, and found it was past two o’clock. I 
then ate my sandwiches, and after taking a turn 
through some of the rooms, settled into work 
again. I had not been long thus occupied when 
I was aroused by strange irregular noises which 
aeemed to come from the lauding above. I then 


awoke to the consciousness that I had been hear¬ 
ing a scuffling of feet for some little time. The 
scuffling commenced again ; and I got up, moved 
cautiously to the door, w'hich was ajar, and 
looked out just in time to see an old hag dis¬ 
appear ill a doorway above, and the door close 
softly behind her. I stepped up, and noiselessly 
opened the door, and peeped in j but to my 
great surprise, the room was empty. I walked in 
to see if there was any other door through which 
she could have passed ; but there was not; nor ivas 
there a window she could have got out of. I was 
fairly puzzled, for you know I do not believe in 
ghosts. • I went clown to my room, but could not 
settle to work. I went up again and again ; but 
could discover nothing, nor could I detect a sound. 
It was broad day when I saw her ; and now I 
found it was getting too dark for me to* do any 
more to my paintjng, so I gathered all together, 
and put them in one corner, ready for to-morrow 
morning, and sat down to wait for you. As it 
was now getting dark, and I had been expecting 
you since throe o’clock, I thought you must have 
forgotten me, so I went down to see if I could 
find any means of egress. As 1 could not, I 
returned to my room, where I could watch for 
your coming ; for it was not so dark but I could 
see any object crossing the court. Whilst I-wift 
thinking whether I should tell you about the 
obi woman to-night or v’ait until to-morrow, the 
wind rose moaning amongst the trec-s, which made 
it very dreary; but soon I heard sounds above 
the soughing of the wind.s, strange heavy thuds 
below me ; and tlie legends you told me as we 
walked through some of the rooms in the morn¬ 
ing, rushed to my mind ; but 1 soon banished such 
nonsense, knowing it must be produced by living 
beings.’ 

‘ What did he tell you ? ’ asked my wife. 

‘WJiy, ho told me about a very wicked Duke 
wbo for some baleful reason whipped his unfortu¬ 
nate wife every night through the house., her 
lamentations being heard by any one who had 
the temerity to be near tlie house after dark. 
Well, all w'as quiet again for a little while, when I 
heard vuice.s, and the sound of something being 
shuffled and dragged up the ^airs towards the 
room I was in. 1 crept behind the door, and 
holding my breath, jiceped through the crevice. To 
my horror I saw two ruffians dragging up souic- 
thiiig wrapiied in a sheet ; they dragged it to 
the room I had examined by daylight. The door 
opened, emitting a lurid glare. They entered, but 
did not stay long, for they soon came out, and 
tramped down-stairs again, leaving the door partly 
open. 1 heard the sound of their footstei>3 die 
away in the lower basement, and all being quiet, 
I stole quietly up the stairs a"nd peeped into the 
room. There, before a fire of red embers stood 
the old hag I saw go up in the afternoon. She 
was stirring something in a caldron on tlie tire, 
gibbering and muttering like the witches in 
Macbeth. She turned round, and 1 thought her 
gaze fell on me. I felt mysell sliding down, and 
remembered no more until I w'as again aroused by 
the same two demons coming up wdlh another 
bundle. What could I do 1 They would soon be 
up. I knew now that the old witch had not seen, 
me, for I was loft unmolested. 1 saw I might 
gain my room before they could possibly reach it, 
and they would not hear me above their own din. 
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I did so, and knew no more until you roused 
me.' 

When she had ended, I said : ‘Mary, dear, do 
you not think you must have dropped off to sleep 
whilst waiting for me, and your gloomy surround¬ 
ings caused that very ugly dream ? You know it 
has been proved that one minute’s doze suffices 
the soul for vagaries which, in our waking hours, 
would take weeks to perform.’ 

‘ No,' she replied ; * I did not sleep one moment. 
Besides, should I sleep, do you think, in broad 
day, especially after I saw the old woman vanish 
out of my sight ? ’ 

‘Then you do believe in ghosts!’ I'laughed 
out 

‘ Indeed, I do not; but it is all so puzzling.’ 

‘And you are certain she did not come out 
again V , 

‘ Quite positive ; for I did not take my eyes off 
the door until I was in the room, and I Avalked 
into the large fireplace, and looked to see if she 
hail hid herself there. But it was all clear up to 
the sky.’ 

Well, I would believe in its being haunted rather 
than its being a den of wholesale murderers. Were 
our town a seaport or near the sea, I should think 
it was a haunt for smugglers, who had had a scuffle 
the coastguard, and had brought home their 
dead to give them burial. Then I thought of tlie 
resurrectionists or body-snatchers ; but there was 
no medical school in the neighbourhood, or I 
would hav’e put it down at once to those worthies. 
The more I thought, the more I felt convinced it 
■was the result of my cousin’s disordered imagina¬ 
tion, from being left all alone at nightfall in such 
a ghostly building. 

After a while I said; ‘Whist is out of the ques¬ 
tion to-night; no one’s thoufflits would be in his or 
her hand ; so if Tom would like a stroll, 1 am 
ready for one.’ 

He eagerly accepted the invitation ; but my wife 
and Mary both sprung up and intercepted us on 
our way to the door, saying, I should not go out. 
She knew I meant to goto the House, and if I did, 
she would go too. I pooh-poohed the idea of going 
there, especially after what Mary had told us. 

‘You don’t bdlieve a word I have told you 
-rl am sure you do not; I can see it by the 
twinkle of your eyes !’ she exclaimed.—‘And don’t 
you go, 'fom, let me beg of you’ [Mary had a 
special interest in Tom]; ‘ and then he won’t care 
to go alone.’ 

So Tom promised, fully meaning to keep the 
promise, I am sure; and we were allowed to 
pass. 

As soon as we got outside, I said : ‘ Well, Tom, 
I did not promise, nor do I wish you to break 
youw; but I am off to the “ Duke’s.” 1 have 
the key in my pocket, and wish to satisfy myself; 
to-morrow may be too late.’ 

* Then you believe Mary’s story ? ’ he said. 

‘ Well, I am bound to believe it; but it is not 
murderers or ghosts, and I ’ll find out Ijefore I come 
back; But aon’t you go 'in until I return, or 
you will be sending my wife after me, and all will 
depend on quiet.' 

‘ Nay,’ he said; * if you go, I will. No great 
harm in breaking a promise of that kind ; and it 
will be forgiven when I plead anxiety for your 
safety.' 

‘ Agreed,’ I replied. ‘ But we must have a light. 


And if I go into the kitchen for my bull’s-eye, it 
will create suspicion there, aud the news will be 
carried into the parlour.’ 

*I have one at my lodging,’ he said ; ‘and it’s 
on our road ; we can call and get it’ 

We accordingly did ; and Tom suggested our 
taking a pair of pistols, in case of need. I 
firmly believe Tom hoped for a brush with the 
villains. 

Arriving there, we walked round the house 
before entering it, and peeped into every nook 
we could find. At last, we directed our glance 
to the upper regions; and about half-way up 
the circular tower we thought we could dis¬ 
cern a light This was the wing Mary had 
chosen for her sketch. Tom could see it too. 
So we determined on entering, and if possible 
solving the riddle. As we reached the second 
landing—it was a noble staircase with its caryed 
balustrade—we dieard voices and thumping as of 
beating heavy substinces against the walls. When 
we came to the story whence we saw the light on 
the outside, Tom produced his lantern to find the 
door, for so well did it fit that we could see no 
crevice of light to guide us; and having quietly 
opened it, we peeped in ; but all ■was dark. We 
entered ; but it ivas quite empty, and the tapestry 
being stripped from the walls, shewed nothing 
but the rough stones. All was now so quiet, 
that it really seemed as though we had disturbed 
de)non phantoms at their revels. 

1 said to Tom : ‘ W'hat can be the meaning of 
this?’ 

When just as ho w'as going to reply, the 
noise-s commenced again, and we stepped outside 
and listened attentively. At la.st Tom suggested : 
‘One of these niches, which look!panellea out for 
statues, must be a door.’ 

We examined the one carefully next the room 
we had ju.st left, and sure enough came upon a 
secret spring. Tom put his light out of siglit and 
put his hand on his pistol. 1 very gently jjressed 
the spring, when it noiselcsslj' opened sufficiently 
for us to sec into the room. There svas the old 
hag still at her brew, and one man with a knife 
dismembering the limbs of his victim. He popped 
his work to a(lilre3.s some beings out of our sight; 
and we, having seen enough, quietly; closed the 
door, darted down-stairs, and soon reached home. 
Tom was always very pale, with large dark eyes ; 
and when he entered the room where my wife and 
Mary were, his look told in a moment where we 
had been. 

‘ Yes,’ I said in reply to their queries; ‘ we have 
been tliere, and have seen enough to appal the 
stoutest heart.’ Here I caught Tom’s well dis¬ 
sembled look of affright, and could contain myself 
no longer ; I flung myself on the couch and roared 
with laughter. 

I laughed so long that my wife l>egan to think 
my brain was turned. She looked at Tom, but he 
kept his countenance, and continued his idiotic 
stare. At last, seeing they were really frightened, 

I gasped out: * Murder will out! The corpses 
were pigs, scalded pigs; and the hag was the old 
woman that sells such splendid black puddings 1 ’ 

When 1 took the key back to the old man, I 
asked him why he had his butcher’s shop at the 
top of the old building. 

‘ O sir,’ he replied,.* don’t tell on me. You see, 
sir, I make a little by letting it very cheap to these 
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people. I should not be allowed, were it known. 
They use that room because no one knows of it, 
and they are unmolested. I can shew the house 
without shewing that room, to the strangers who 
visit the town. I used to make a fjootl bit by 
shewing it in former times, but very few come to 
see it now.’ 

I never hear of haunted houses now but I think 
of the pig-killers. 


‘DIED ON DUTY.’ 

Maxt are the instances of heroic devotion to duty 
which the history of every nation affords, and the 
phrase ‘ Died on duty ’ is about the noblest 
eulogium w’hich can be placed above the tomb of 
any person, no matter what may be his rank or 
])rofe8sion. Seldom does it fall, however, to the 
lot of what has been termed the inferior portion 
of creation to be thus spoken of and remembered 
when their brief span of existence is gone, and 
hence it gives us great pleasure to record in this 
Journal, though many years after the event, a 
singular instance of grateful attachment to duty in 
the case of so unromantic a creature as a goose. 
The story refers to an interesting relic which is 
preserved in a glass case in the Coldstream 
Guards’ orderly-room at Whitehall. It hangs in 
a ver- ap})ropriate place—namely, between the old 
colours which that famous corps carried on the 
field of Waterloo, and consists of the head and 
neck of a goo.se, around which is a golden collar 
with 11;f itiscripli'n : ‘jAoon—2nd iJattalion 
(Coldstream Guards.’ Beneath it are the words, 

‘ Died on Duty.’ Very few men now serving in 
the regiment are conversant with the history of 
this devoted specimen of the feathered tribe, who 
having once volunteered to serve the. State in the 
capacity of a sentry, m ver deserted hi.s post until 
the great commander, Death, relieved him from 
duty. 

In 1838. a rebellion broke out in our Canadian 
possession.^, and two battalions of the Guards were 
sent thither to assist in quelling it, the battalion 
already mentioned being one of them. Both 
corps occupied the Citadel of (^hiebec, and in their 
turn supplied the guards which were ordered to 
be momited in different parts of tlfe town and 
neighbourh )od. Near one of these guards w'as a 
farm-yard which had suffered much from the 
ravages of foxes—animals that w'ere at that period 
a great pest to the colonists ; and as the farm iii 
question had been suspected of being the meeting- 
place of the rebels, a chain of sentries was placed 
around it. One day the sentry whose duty it was 
to watch, the entrance to the farm kad bis 
attention attracted by an unusual noise, and on 
looking towards the spot whence it proceeded, he 
beheld a fine goose fleeing towards him clo.scly 
pursued by a fox. His first impulse w'us to have 
a shot at the latter ; but this would have alarmed 
the guard, and brought condign punisliment on 
himself for giving a false alarm. He was 
compelled, therefore, to remain a silent spectator 
of the scene, wdiile every step brought the 
reynard nearer to his prey. In the height of 
its despair, the poor bird ran its head and neck 
between the legs of the soldier, in its frantic 
endeavour to reach the refuge which the sentry- 
box could afford ; and at the same moment the 
wUy fox made a desperate grab at the goose,: 


but too late, for ere he could get a feather between 
his teeth, the ready bayonet of the sentinel had 
passed tlirough his body. The poor goose, by way 
of shewing its gratitude to its preserver, rubbed 
its head against his legs, and made other equally 
curious demonstrations of joy; nor could it ever 
be prevailed upon to quit the post, but walked up 
and down day after day with each successive 
sentry that was placed there until the battalion 
left Canada, when the goose was brought'away 
with it as a regimental pet, to England. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with 
the story is that the goose in turn actually saved 
its preserver’s life. Whether the former knew 
that the sentr}' was the same man or not, must of 
course for ever remain a problem; but it so hap¬ 
pened that he was on that particular post again 
about two months afterwards when a desperate 
attempt was made to surprise an*d kill the unwary 
sentinel. It was winter-time, and although it was 
a bright moonlight night, the moon was hidden 
ever and anon by the scudding clouds which 
seemed to presage an approaching storm. In 
these moments of darkness a sharp observer might 
have noticed the shadows of several men who, 
unobserved by the somewhat drowsy sentinel, 
were endeavouring stealthily to approach the i)Ost 
where he stood. Suddenly, he heard, or thoqght 
he heard, a strange rustling sound, and flinging 
his musket to his shoulder, he shouted loudly : 
‘Who goes there?’ Not a sound, save the echo 
of his own voice in the distance, and the sighing 
of the winter wind among the branches of the 
trees which stood in the deserted farm-yard, 
responded to the challenge. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the 
.‘?ohlier marched up and down his lonely beat 
followed by the devoted goose, until, deeming 
his alarm unwarranted, be again ‘stood at ease’ 
before the sentry-box. This was the enemy’s 
opjjortunity, and the rebels were not long in 
endeavouring to profit by it. Closer and closer 
they stole up towards the po.st, the thick snow 
which lay on the ground completely deadening the 
sound of* their footsteps. But just as two of their 
number, one on eacli side of the sentry-box, were 
preparing with uplifted knife tu spring upon the 
unsuspecting man, the bird made a grand effort, 
rose suddenly on its wings, and swept round 
the sentry-box with tremendous force, flapping its 
wings right in the faces of the would-be assassins. 
They were astounded, and rushed blindly for¬ 
ward ; but the sentry, fully aroused to his danger, 
bayoneted one and shot at the other as he was 
running away. Meanwhile, the other conspira¬ 
tors approached to the assistance of their col¬ 
leagues ; but the bird repeated its tactics, and 
envied the sentry to keep them at bay until the 
guard—whom the firing of his musket had alarnmd 
—came upon the scene and made tliem flee for 
their lives. 

When this incident became known, poor old 
Jacob was the hero of the garrison; and the onicets 
subscribed for and purchased the golden collac 
which the bird afterwards wore until the day of 
his death. 

Jacob bore well the discomforts K)f the voyage 
to England on board a ship which was noted for 
its rickety condition, and which was within an 
ace of being lost in a tremendous storm tllat over¬ 
took her. On the arrival of the regiment in 
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London, the bird resumed its old duties with the 
sentinels posted at the barrack gates ; and it was 
exceedingly amusing to watch its movements as 
it walked proudly up and down with the sentry, 
or stood to ‘attention’ beside the box "when the 
latter was saluting a passing officer or guard. The 
feathered hero was well fed and cared for, and a 
circular bath filled with water was always at its 
disposal. Children were its especial favourites, 
ta they used to bring the creature all kinds of 
food ; but Jacob would never tolerate any liberties 
except when, in military parlance, he w'as ‘ standing 
easy.’ For many years Jacob seemed to bear a 
charmed life; but he was at length run .over by 
a van in the narrow gateway which formed the 
entrance to old Portman Street Barracks, and had 
one of his legs broken. Every effort which kind¬ 
ness and skill could suggest was made to save this 
extraordinary bird; but it was of no avail, and 
he died like a true English so'idier, at the post 
of duty, after a ‘sentry-go’ of no less than twelve 
years. The body of the bird was buried with all 
honours, where he died; but the bead was pre¬ 
served in the manner already described, and can 
be seen by anybody who has sufficient influence 
w’ith the officers or non-commissioned officers of 
the gallant regiment concerned to obtain for them 
a«wep into the military sanctum at Whitehall. 

ifc should be mentioned in conclusion, that 
Jacob when living, attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Wellington, who admired and appre¬ 
ciated devotion to duty in whatever guise or 
station he found it. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AKT.S. 

Mr C. W. Siemens, E.R.S., has supplemented his 
communication to the Boyal Society on the effect 
of electric light on the growth of plants, by a 
demonstration of its effect in the ripening of fruit. 
He exhibited two pots of strawberries, which were 
started under precisely the same conditions: one 
had been exposed to daylight only in the usual 
way, and shewed a bunch of green berries ; while 
the other, which, ifi addition to daylight, had been 
under electric light during the night, bore a cluster 
of large, ripe, well-flavoured strawberiics. Thus, 
as Mr Siemens remarks, ‘the electric light is 
very efficacious in promoting the formation of the 
saccharine and aromatic matter npon which the 
ripening of fruit depends; and if experience 
should confirm this result, the horticulturist will 
have the means of making himself practically 
independent of solar light in j)rodacing a high 
quality of fruit at all seasons of the year.’ 

From a statement made at the lant meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, we lean, that tough¬ 
ened glass can be used instead of iron as sleepers 
for railways. The molten glass is cast in moulds 
into the several forms required j is afterwards 
heated to a high temperature, and plunged into 
a bath of cool oil, ‘the result being that the 
gla,s3 becomes‘converted from its own character¬ 
istic brittleness to the remarkable tough fibrous 
material .known, as toughened or tempered glass.’ 
A Bimikt effect, as was stated, can be produced by 


passing the moulded glass through an annealing 
oven. The strength and resisting power of the 
glass thus prepared may he judged of from the 
fact, that a weight (nine hundredweight) let fall 
from a height of seventeen feet upon a plate a 
little more than an inch thick, failed to break it. 
And where glass sleepers have been laid by way 
of experiment, they stand wear and tear as well 
ns iron, perhaps better, for they do not corrode. 
They arc made in three-feet lengths, so shaped on 
the upper surface, that the rail when placed 
thereon shall exactly fit. If glass can be turned 
to account in this wmy, why not as tools, imple¬ 
ments, and other mochaiiical appliances ? Its im- 
innnity from rust gives it an eminent claim to 
consideration, ./ 

Pure nickel as a metal seems likely to become 
more useful than ever, for it can now be made 
perfectly ductile and malleable by adding to it, 
while in the melting-pot, a minute quantity of 
magnesium. Nickel thus treated can be drawn 
into fine wire, or beaten into the thinnest of 
leaves, and used as a brilliant and durable coat¬ 
ing for iron, or may be forgei.1 and fashioned into 
a varietv of nsoful articles. 

The passenger steamers of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde have formed the subject 
of a paper and a discussion at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in which it was shewn that tho 
severest strain to which rivcr-craft arc subject 
arises from their engine-power and the concentra¬ 
tion of heavy weights about their centre ; that tho 
danger most to be feared is collision, against which 
special precautions should be taken in the con- 
straction of the vessels. For example, proper 
wvater-tigbt bulkheads ; overimnging ‘ sponsons,' 
to serve as defence ; and perfect engine and steer¬ 
ing control. Tn the large vessels, steam or water 
pow’er should be employed to carry on tho steer¬ 
ing, with telegraphic communication from tho 
bridge to the engine-room. Moreover, it W'ojUd 
not be unrejisonablo to require that all seats 
should be fitted loose, and made buoyant, so 
that, in case of need, they migiit bo made avail¬ 
able in saving life. 

But after all, as was remarked during the dis¬ 
cussion, immunity from collision must not bo 
expected from the ship-builder or the engineer; 
that depends on the commanders ; and unless the 
commanders of river-steamers arc skilful and 
competent, it is in vain to expect safety from 
‘precautions of thoughtful construction.’ Wo 
notice that the Couservutors of the Thames have 
just published a number of stringent by-laws 
for regulating the navigation of the Iloyal river, 
wbicli are to come into operation on the first of 
Juno. 

Admiral Spratt, conservator of the Mersey, has 
published a ‘ Suggestion ’ for the improvement of 
the entrance to that river. He first shews that 
the intricate and shifting channels by which 
Liverpool is approached from the sea are formal 
by the drifting or wheeUisg of the sand round 
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and round from the adjacent banks; then recom¬ 
mends that an ‘economical structure’ should be 
built from the shore on each side, stretching out¬ 
wards along the inner part of the sandbanks. As 
at Port Said, he would convert the sand on the 
spot into blocks of concrete weighing from five to 
ten tons each, and with these construct barriers 
which, so far as thf’y extended, would stop- the 
rotary drift, and arrest and hold the sand as a 
foreshore or beach in front of them. 
f It is well known that the mariner’s compass 
docs not point to due north, a fact which requires 
to be taken into consideration by those who have 
occasion to use that valuable apparatus. Study of 
terrestrial magnetism has led a F.P.A.S, to the i 
conclusion that the various changc.s of direction 
which the magnetic needle has undergone w'ithin 
the last three hundred years can be explained by 
supposing that its movements have been governed 
chiefly by tho.se of a strow/ magnetic polo revolv¬ 
ing round the pole of the earth in about five 
hundred years. The present declination of the 
needle at London is 18® 50' west of duo north. 
In 1892 it will be 16® 10' west, and will go on 
diminishing until about 1.090 it will be at 0® or 
due II' ”th. By the year 2702 the declination will 
Ito II 17' east, the same that it was in 15S0 ; and 
the magnetic pole will then have made a com¬ 
plete revolution in four hundred and ninety-two 
years. 

Tlie .Meteorological Council have resolved that 
their s^’stem of sea-surface temperature observa¬ 
tions shall be extended until it includes the whole 
of the shores of the United Kingdom, lu some 
places the men of llie Coast-guard Service are to 
make observations, and the Trinity House and 
hoard of Irish Lights have promised that tern- ' 
peraturo return.s shall be supplital from an addi- j 
tional niiiubcr of light-shij^s. Some changes have i 
been made in the weather-telegraph stution.s: 
Plymouth is given up, and Prawle f’uint sub- ; 
slit uted, as better representing the weather of the 
Channel; and on the east coast the Spimi Head at 
the mouth of the Humber ig to Ik^* an observing 
station instead of Scarborough. The number of 
.stations in 1879 was one hundred and twenty- 
nine; of which sixty-six were in England, tliii ly- 
one in Scotland, the others in Wales, Ireland, 
Mona, and the Channel Islands. There are seven 
self-recording observatories—namely, at Aberdeen, 
Armagh, Falmouth, Gla-sgow, Ktuv, Stonyhurst, 
and \ alentia; and a sell-recording auemoinetcr 
is to b<3 erected in one of the Sr;illy Isles. A. 
suggestion was offered from abroad that observa¬ 
tions and storm-warnings should be cari-ied on 
tlirough all the West India Islands, with Jamaica 
as central station ; hut the Council are of opinion 
that Antigua should be preferred, as from its 
position to the windward of the other islands, it' 
is the first to feel the influence of un approaching 
hurricane. 

Professor Loomis continues his Contributions to 
Meteorology, and in the twelfth, just puhiislied in 
the American Journal of Science, sets forth some 
interesting facts. From observations made all 
over the United States, including stations on high 
mountains, he finds it to ho tlie fact that storms 


travel more rapidly over the eastern portion of the 
States than they do over the Atlantic Ocean or the 
continent of Europe. He suggests as an explana¬ 
tion that the' storms in travelling from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic pass from a dry to a 
humid atmosphere. The winds on the ocean are 
certainly stronger than they are over either of 
the continents, and the Professor is of opinion 
that the winds of Central Europe are generally 
stronger than the winds of the United States. 
According to his deductions, the average velocity 
of the winds in England is II'3 miles an hour; 
in North Prussia 11’8, and in Vienna 11‘5 miles. 
In Europe eleven instances occur in two years of 
storms which travel a thousand miles in a day, 
generally towards a point north of east. In the 
United States similar storms with a high velocity 
are of more frequent occurrence. . 

At Salt Lake City the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere is nearly ^lalf an inch greater in winter 
than in summer. In Central Asia the difference 
is an inch. ‘It is evident,’ remarks Professor 
Loomis, ‘that the same cause operates in North 
America as in Asia, but with diminislied enei^.’ 

A Meteorological conference at which the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies were represented, inis been held at 
Sydney. A number of well-considered measures 
were agreed to ; and systematic observations areJ;o 
ho made in such a way as to promise a large 
increase to our knowledge of the weather of tlie 
great southern continent. One among the recom¬ 
mendations is deserving of special attention. It is 
that tide-gauges be establi-shed in as many places 
as possible around the coast, for it has been ascer¬ 
tained by oh.servation of the gauges already in 
operation, that they ‘give valuable indications of 
distant earthquakes, gales, and sea-disturbances.’ 

‘History aud Methods of Palajontological Dis¬ 
covery,’ is tlic title of an address delivered by 
Professor Marsh to the American Association at 
their Saratoga meeting. It is well worth reading 
by all persons desirous to know something of thb 
way in which palajoutology, or the history of 
fossils, grow to its pre.sent condition, or to form 
an idea of its future development ‘ What is to 
1)0 the main characteristic of the next period?’ 
inquires the Profe.ssor; ‘ No «onc now can tell. 
r>ut if we are permitted to continue in imagina¬ 
tion the rapidly converging lines of research 
])uraued to-<lay, they seem to meet at the point 
wliere organic and inorganic nature become one,’ 
'I’liat this p<)int will yet be reached, he does not 
doubt. 

Kco)iomy of resources is the order of nature; 
and economy, or thrift, in all the families and 
communities that practise it tends greatly to their 
welfare. This sounds very much like a truism; 
hut it is one of the truisms which must be repeated 
again and again, before people will believe it; 
that is, adopt it as a rule of conduct. This truism 
formed the subject of a conference which was held 
last month at the Mansion House, under the 
pre.sideucy of the Lord Mayor, among a number 
of able and distingui-shed persons who had much 
to say on difl’oreiit points of the question. One 
suggested a way in which ponce might be made 
to grow into shillings and pounds; another shewed 
how easily small investments could ^be facilitated j 
another, that in eating and drinking there was 
constant room for the exercise of thrift ;«nd Lord . 
Derby in closing a speech which ranged over the 
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whole question, and included an intimation that 
the conference would be annual, said ; ‘ Pauperism 
is to my mind national dishonour ; so is drunken¬ 
ness ; so is preventable disease; so is the miserable 
squalor in which our poorest classes in the large 
towns live even when they escape the workhouse.' 
Thrift has so much to do with satisfactory culture 
and progress in science and art, that we may 
without impropriety allot these few lines to the 
suWeot. 

The Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects contain a paper on Buddhist 
Architecture, by Mr W. Simpson, which in many 
particulars is as interesting as Sir H. Layard’s 
account of his explorations at Nineveh. On the 
entry of British troops into the Jellalabad Valley 
in 1878, Mr Simpson followed them, and made 
a series of excavations in the topes, or mounds, 
so frequently met With in Afghanistan. In these 
mounds, architectural remains of temples, tombs, 
and other structures have been buried for many 
generations ; and on some of them forts have 
been built. In ^e central cell or grave of the 
first that was opened, two handfuls of brown dust, 
a reliquary, and twenty gold coins were discovered, 
seventeen of which represented reigns of three 
Indo-Scythian monarchs, and three were Roman 
oi^he time of Bomitian, Trajan, and the empress of 
Hadrian. These three, as Mr Simpson remarks, 
‘come down to the first quarter of the second 
century of our era, and are of value as giving the 
limit of possible antiquity to the monument.’ 

After much digging and searching of topes and 
of caves (which are also numerous), Mr Simpson 
concluded that he had made clear ‘the existence 
of a style of art coming from the valley of the 
Euphrates, and probably dating from the time of 
Darius,’ and that ‘beyond a doubt the Greek 
architecture of Bactria came south and crossed the 
Indus. Afghanistan,’ he continues, ‘is the high¬ 
way by which these styles came, and it is the 
country in which to seek for knowledge regarding 
them. There are vast regions beyond AfghaTiistan 
of W'hich we literally know nothing. Armies may 
march and fight in Central Asia, and arcliscologists 
must march also and explore. They at least must 
conquer. When Afghanistan is arcljmologicully 
ours, the student of Indian antiquities will he a 
long way on towards meeting the explorers of 
Nineveh and Babylon *,’ and he hopes ‘ that the 
day is not far distant when they may meet, shake 
hands, and compare notes, somewhere about 
Ispahan, Yezd, or Naishapoor.’ Readers who wish 
to discuss Mr Simpson’s conclusions will be aided 
in their purpose oy the lithograph plates and 
woodcuts which accompany his paper. 

At the first meeting for the session of the Soci¬ 
ety of Biblical Archseology, Mr Hormuzd Rassam 
gave an account of his explorations and discoveries 
in Assyria, particularly his finding in the mound 
of Balawat the famous bronze gates illustrative of 
the reign of Shalmaneser II., the conqueror of 
Ahab and Jehu. Photographs of these surprising 
examples of the art of ages long long ago, are 
to be published. 

Where did the ancient Assyrians come from ? 
Dr Oppert, Professor of Assyriologv in the College 
of France, Paris, stated that he and other scholars 
had 8ucceede<i in tracing them to an island in the 
Persian Gulf, now called Bahrain by the Arabs. 
It is the centre of a small archipelago, and if 


explored, would perhaps yield relics interesting 
to anthropologists. 

We have to acknowledge a donation of £1 from 
Onward in behalf of the Fallen Women’s Mission. 

ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 

AN KDITOKIAU STATEMENT. 

As some of our readers have expressed doubts 
as to the truth of many of the statements con¬ 
tained in the papers upon Animals, lately pub¬ 
lished in this Journal, we have corammneated 
with our contributor on the subject In reply, 
she assures us that everything she has written 
respecting her animals is ‘strictly correct, ami 
without any colouring whatever.’ Indeed she 
informs us that she has suppressed the relation 
of facts even more surprising tkan those contained 
in the series, lest they should appear utterly 
incredible. ‘ It does not surprise me,’ adds our 
contributor, ‘ that many persons question the cor¬ 
rectness of these stories, as so few make Animals 
their study, and educate them as I have done 
throughout my life. Those 1 have written about 
I have made niy friends and companions, training 
them as I would an intelligent child, wliich is the 
secret of the remarkable development of those 
“ I have known and loved.’” 

A SONG IN A SHOWER. 

HnruAT ! ’tis May-day ; the merry whul.s are blowing, 

Shaking snowy blossoms fast from yonder gnarRd trcj.*; 

Rough and brown, through tender leaves, the knotted 
stems are shewing, 

Bearing little promise of the fruit that is to be. 

Blow, winds, blow ! wc do not heed your bluster. 

Hard and fierce your tone may be, yet still your touch 
is kind. 

Safe and warm the germs lie hid, in many a tiny 
cluster, 

And we do not mind the blo.ssom if the fruit is left 
behind. 

Heyday! on May-day your eyes look sad and wear^ 

Maiden, leaning listle-ssly against the gnarled tr&oJ 

Wliat has blown your hopes away, and left your life so 
dreary ? 

Where is your fine lover gone, that once we used to see 1 

K now, Child, know, you have lost a faithless wooer. 

You are young; the world is wide—another you will 
find. 

If the first was fair and false, the second may be truer ; 

So don’t regret the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind. 

Heyday ! the May-day of life is dawning o'er yon. 

Many bles.sings this rough wind may blow to you to-day; 

Store of patient readiness for what may be before you : 

Strength to bear the sunshine that may brighten up 
your way. 

Youth’s first dream in all its subtle sweetness. 

Passes like that snowy shower, at breath of wind 
unkind ; 

After, comes the lasting love, in all its rich complete¬ 
ness ; 

So do not mourn the blossom when the fruit is left 
. behind. 

Robeut Mbtbiok. 
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